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SOME apology may seem necessary for present- 
ng a life of Mahomet at the present day, when 
no new fact can be added to those already known 
concerning him. Many years since, during a 
_ residence in Madrid, the author projected a series 
of writings illustrative of the domination of the 
_ Arabs in Spain. These were to be introduced by 
_ asketch of the life of the founder of the Islam 
faith, and the first mover of Arabian. conquest. 
Most of the particulars for this were drawn from 
_ Spanish sources, and from Gagnier’s translation 
_. of the Arabian historian Abulfeda, a copy of 
which the author found in the Jesuits’ Library of 
_ the Convent of St. Isidro, at Madrid. 

Not having followed out in its extent, the liter- 


ed among the authcr’s papers until the year 1831, 
when he revised and enlarged it for the Family 
- Library of Mr. John Murray. Circumstances pre- 
vented its publication at the time, and it again 
was thrown aside for years. 

During his last residence in Spain, the author 
- beguiled the tediousness of a lingering indisposi- 
tion, by again revising the manuscript, profiting 
in so doing by recent lights thrown on the sub- 


a ary plan devised, the manuscript life lay neglect- 


{ 


ject by different writers, and particularly by Dr. 
Gustav Weil, the very intelligent and’ learned 
librarian of the University of Heidelberg, to 
whose industrious researches and able disquisi- 


tions, he acknowledges himself greatly indebted.* — 


Such is the origin of the work now given to the. 


public ; on which the author lays no claim to — 


novelty of fact, nor profundity of research. It 
still bears the type of a work intended for a 


family library ; in constructing which the whole. ~ 


aim of the writer has been to digest into an easy, 
perspicuous, and flowing narrative, the admitted 
facts concerning Mahomet, together with such 
legends and traditions as have been wrought into 
the whole system of oriental literature ; and at the 
same time to give such a summary of his faith as 
might be sufficient for the more general reader. 
Under such circumstances, he has not thought it 
worth while to incumber his pages with a scaffold- 
ing of references and citations, nor depart from 
the old English nomenclature of oriental names. 

SUNNYSIDE, 1849. Wee 

* Mohammed der Prophet, sein Leben und seine 
Lehre. Stuttgart, 1843. 
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CHAPTER I. 
PRELIMINARY NOTICE OF ARABIA AND THE 
ARABS. 


DURING a long succession of ages, extending 
_ from the earliest period of recorded history down 
' to the seventh century of the Christian era, that 
_ great chersonese or peninsula formed by the Red 
_ Sea, the Euphrates, the Gulf of Persia, and the 
_ Indian Ocean, and known by the name of Arabia, 


3 remained unchanged and almost unaffected by 


- the events which convulsed the rest of Asia, and 
While 
_ kingdoms and empires rose and fell; while an- 
cient dynasties passed away ; while the bounda- 


_ shook Europe and Africa to their centre. 


_ ries and names of countries were changed, and 
their inhabitants were exterminated or carried 
into captivity, Arabia, though its frontier prov- 
inces experienced some vicissitudes, preserved in 
the depths of its deserts its primitive character 
and independence, nor had its nomadic tribes 
_ ever bent their haughty necks to servitude. 

_ The Arabs carry back the traditions of their 
; country to the highest antiquity. It was peopled, 


they say, soon after the deluge, by the progeny of 
Shem, the son of Noah, who gradually formed 
‘themselves into several tribes, the most noted of 
which are the Adites and Thamudites. All these 
_ primitive tribes are said to have been either swept 
_ from the earth in punishment of their iniquities, 
or obliterated in subsequent modifications of the 
_ Taces, so that little remains concerning them but 
_ shadowy traditions and a few passages in the 
Koran. They are occasionally mentioned in ori- 
- ental history as the ‘‘ old primitive Arabians’’— 
the “‘ lost tribes.”’ 

_ The permanent population of the peninsula is 
_ ascribed, by the same authorities, to Kahtan or 
_ Joctan, a descendant in the fourth generation from 
Shem. His posterity spread over the southern 
_ part of the peninsula and along the Red Sea. 
_ Yarab, one of his sons, founded the kingdom of 
_ Yemen, where the territory of Araba was called 
_ after him ; whence the Arabs derive the names of 
_ themselves and their country. Jurham, another 
_ son, founded the kingdom of Hedjaz, over which 
his descendants bore sway for many generations. 
Among these people Hagar and her son Ishmael 
were kindly received, when exiled from their home 
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by the patriarch Abraham. In the process of 
time Ishmael married the daughter of Modad, a 
reigning prince of the line of Jurham ; and thus a 
stranger and a Hebrew became grafted on the 
original Arabian stock. It proved a vigorous 
graft. Ishmael’s wife bore him twelve sons, who 
acquired dominion over the country, and whose 
prolific race, divided into twelve tribes, expelled 
or overran and obliterated the primitive stock of 
Joctan. 

Such is the account given by the peninsular 
Arabs of their origin ; * and Christian writers cite 
it as containing the fulfilment of the covenant of 
God with Abraham, as recorded in Holy Writ. 
‘And Abraham said unto God, O that Ishmael 
might live before thee! And God said, As for 
Ishmael, I have heard thee. Behold, I have 
blessed him, and will make him fruitful, and will 
multiply him exceedingly : twelve princes shall 
he beget, and I will make him a great nation’’ 
(Genesis 17 : 18, 20). 


ther spoken of in the Scriptures (Genesis 25: 18) 
as occupying the country ‘‘from Havilah unto 
Shur, that is before Egypt, as thou goest toward 
Assyria ;’’ a region identified by sacred geogra- 
phers with part of Arabia. The description of 
them agrees with that of the Arabs of the present 
day. Some are mentioned as holding towns and 
castles, others as dwelling in tents, or having vil- 
lages in the wilderness. Nebaioth and Kedar, 
the two first-born of Ishmael, are most noted 
among the princes for their wealth in flocks and 
herds, and for the fine wool of their sheep. From 
Nebaioth came the Nabathai who inhabited Stony 
Arabia ; while the name of Kedar is occasionally 


* Besides the Arabs of the peninsula, who were all 
of the Shemitic race, there were others called Cush- 
ites, being descended from Cush the son of Ham. 
They inhabited the banks of the Euphrates and the 
Persian Gulf. The name of Cush is often given in 
Scripture to the Arabs generally as well as to their 
country. It must be the Arabs of this race who at 
present roam the deserted regions of ancient Assyria, 
and have been employed recently in disinterring the 
long-buried ruins of Nineveh. They are sometimes 
distinguished as the Syro-Arabians. The present 


work relates only to the Arabs of the peninsula, or 
Arabia Proper, 


These twelve princes with their tribes are fur- 
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given in Holy Writ to designate the whole Ara- 
pian nation. ‘‘ Woe is me,’’ says the Psalmist, 
‘that I sojourn in Mesech, that I dwell in the 
tents of Kedar.” Both appear to have been the 
progenitors of the wandering or pastoral Arabs ; 
the free rovers of the desert. ‘‘ The wealthy na- 
tion,’’ says the prophet Jeremiah, ‘‘ that dwelleth 
without care ; which have neither gates nor bars, 
which dwell alone.’’ : : 

A strong distinction grew up in the earliest 
times between the Arabs’ who “‘ held towns and 
castles,’’ and those who ‘‘ dwelt in tents.’’ Some 
ot the former occupied the fertile wadies, or val- 
leys, scattered here and there among the moun- 
tains, where these towns and castles were sur- 
rounded by vineyards and orchards, groves of 
palm-trees, fields of grain, and well-stocked pas- 
tures. They were settled in their habits, devoting 
themselves to the cultivation of the soil and the 
breeding of cattle. 

Others of this class gave themselves up to com- 
merce, having ports and cities along the Red 
Sea ; the southern shores of the peninsula and the 
Gulf of Persia, and carrying on foreign trade by 
means of ships and caravans. Such especially 
were the people of Yemen, or Arabia the Happy, 
that land of spices, perfumes, and frankincense ; 
the Sabea of the poets ; the Sheba of the sacred 
Scriptures. They were among the most active 
mercantile navigators of the eastern seas. Their 
ships brought to their shores the myrrh and bal- 
sams of the opposite coast of Berbera, with the 
gold, the spices, and other rich commodities of 
India and tropical Africa. These, with the prod- 
ucts of their own country, were transported by 
caravans across the deserts to the semi-Arabian 
states of Ammon, Moab, and Edom or Idumea to 
the Phoenician ports of the Mediterranean, and 
thence distributed to the western world. 

The camel has been termed the ship of the 
desert ; the caravan may be termed its fleet. The 
caravans of Yemen were generally fitted out, 
manned, conducted, and guarded by the nomadic 
Arabs, the dwellers in tents, who, in this respect, 
might be. called the navigators of the desert. 
They furnished the innumerable camels required, 
and also contributed to the freight by the fine 
fleeces of their countless flocks. The writings of 
the prophets show the importance, in scriptural 
times, of this inland chain of commerce by which 
the rich countries of the south, India, Ethiopia, 
and Arabia the Happy, were linked with ancient 
Syria. 

Ezekiel, in his lamentations for Tyre, exclaims, 
“‘ Arabia, and all the princes of Kedar, they occu- 
pied with thee in lambs, and rams, and goats ; in 
these were they thy merchants. The merchants 
of Sheba and Raamah occupied in thy fairs with 
chief of all spices, and with all precious stones and 
gold. Haran, and Canneh, and Eden,* the mer- 
chants of Sheba, Asshur, and Chelmad, were thy 
merchants.’’ And Isaiah, speaking to Jerusalem, 
says: ‘“‘ The multitude of camels shall cover thee ; 
the dromedaries of Midian and Ephah; all they 
from Sheba shall come ; they shall bring gold and 
incense. . All the flocks of Kedar shall be 
gathered together unto thee; the rams of Neba- 
ioth shall minister unto thee’’ (Isaiah 60 : 6, 7). 

The agricultural and trading Arabs, however, 
the dwellers in towns and cities, have never been 
considered the true type of the race. They be- 
came softened by settled and peaceful occupa- 
tions, and lost much of their original stamp by 


* Haran, Canna, and Aden, ports on the Indian Sea. 


et 
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an intercourse with strangers. Yemen, too, be 


more accessible than the other parts of Arabia, — 
and offering greater temptation to the spoiler, 


had been repeatedly invaded and subdued. 
It was among the other class of Arabs, ‘ 
vers of the desert, the ‘‘ dwellers in tents,’’ by far 


the most numerous of the two, that the national ~ 
character was preserved in all its primitive force — 


and freshness. Nomadic in their habits, pastoral 


in their occupations, and acquainted by experience ~ 
and tradition with all the hidden-resources of the — 


desert, they led a wandering life, roaming from 


place to place in quest of those wells and springs rf 


which had been the resort of their forefathers since 
the days of the patriarchs ; encamping wherever 
they could find date-trees for shade, and suste- 
nance and pasturage for their flocks, and herds, 
and camels; and shifting their abode whenever 
the temporary supply was exhausted. 

These nomadic Arabs were divided and subdi- 
vided into innumerable petty tribes or families, 
each with its Sheikh or Emir, the representative 
of the patriarch of yore, whose spear, planted be- 
side his tent, was the ensign of command. His 


office, however, though continued for many gen-_ 
erations in the same family, was not strictly he- 


reditary, but depended upon the good-will of the 
tribe. He might be deposed, and another of a 
different line elected in his place. His power, 
too, was limited, and depended upon his personal 
merit and the confidence reposed in him. His 
prerogative consisted in conducting negotiations 


of peace and war ; in leading his tribe against the 


enemy ; in choosing the place of encampment, 
and in receiving and entertaining strangers of 
note. 
he was controlled by the opinions and inclinations 
of his people.* ; 


* In summer the wandering Arabs, says Burck- 
hardt, seldom remain above three or four days on the 
same spot ; as soon as their cattle have consumed the 
herbage near a watering place, the tribe removes in 


search of pasture, and the grass again springing up, — 


serves for a succeeding camp. The encampments vary 
in the number of tents, from six to eight hundred ; 
when the tents are but few, they are pitched in a cir- 
cle; but more considerable numbers in a straight 
line, or a row of single tents, especially along a rivu- 
let, sometimes three or four behind as many others, 
In winter, when water and pasture never fail, the 
whole tribe spreads itself over the plain in parties of 


three or four tents each, with an interval of half an ~ ¥ 


hour’s distance between each party. The Sheikh’s 
tent is always on the side on which enemies or guests 
may be expected. To oppose the former, and to 
honor the latter, is the Sheikh’s principal business. 
Every father of a family sticks his lance into the 
pend by the side of his tent, and ties his horse in 
ront. 
Burckhardt, Notes on Bedouins, vol. i. p. 33. 

The following is descriptive of the Arabs of Assy: 
ria, though it is applicable, in a great degree, to the 
whole race. 

“Tt would be difficult to describe the appearance of 
a large tribe when migrating to new pastures. We 
soon found ourselves in the midst of wide-spreading 
flocks of sheep and camels. As far as the eye could 
reach, to the right, to the left, and in front, still the 
same moving crowd. Long lines of asses and bul- 


locks, laden with black tents, huge caldrons, and vari- 4 


egated carpets ; aged women and men, no longer able 
to walk, tied on the heap of domestic furniture ; in- 
fants crammmed into saddlebags, their tiny heads thrust 
through the narrow opening, balanced on the animal’s 
back by kids or lambs tied on the opposite side ; 
young girls clothed only in the close-fitting Arab shirt 
which displayed rather than concealed their graceful 
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ever numerous and minute might be the 
livisions of a tribe, the links of affinity were care- 
y kept in mind by the several sections. All the 
Sheikhs of the same tribe acknowledge a common 
hief called the Sheikh of Sheikhs, who, whether 
ensconced in a rock-built castle, or encamped 
amid his flocks and herds in the desert, might as- 
semble under his standard all the scattered 
pee on any emergency affecting the common 
weal. 
The multiplicity of these wandering tribes, each 
_ with its petty prince and petty territory, but with- 
out a national head, produced frequent collisions. 
Revenge, too, was almost a religious principle 
among them. To avenge a relative slain was the 
duty of his family, and often involved the honor of 
his tribe; and these debts of blood sometimes 


_ deadly feuds. 
_ _ The necessity of being always on the alert to 
_ defend his flocks and herds made the Arab of the 
_ desert familiar from his infancy with the exercise 
_ofarms. None could excel him in the use of the 
bow, the lance and the scimitar, and the adroit 
_ and graceful management of the horse. He was 
_ a predatory warrior also ; for though at times he 
was engaged in the service of the merchant, fur- 
_ nishing him with camels and guides and drivers 
for the transportation of his merchandise, he was 
more apt to lay contributions on the caravan or 
_ plunder it outright in its toilful progress through 
_ the desert. All this he regarded as a legitimate 
_ exercise of arms ; looking down upon the gainful 
sons of traffic as an inferior race, debased by sor- 
did habits and pursuits. 

Such was the Arab of the desert, the dweller in 
tents, in whom was fulfilled the prophetic destiny 
of his ancestor Ishmael. ‘‘ He will be a wild 
- man; his hand will be against every man, and 
every man’s hand against him.’’* Nature had 
fitted him for his destiny. His form was light and 
meagre, but sinewy and active, and capable of 
sustaining great fatigue and hardship. He was 
temperate and even abstemious, requiring but lit- 
tle food, and that of the simplest kind. His mind, 
_ like his body, was light and agile. He eminently 
possessed the intellectual attributes of the She- 
mitic race, penetrating sagacity, subtle wit, a 
ready conception, and a brilliant imagination. 
His sensibilities were quick and acute, though not 
lasting ; a proud and daring sprit was stamped 
- on his sallow visage and flashed from his dark 
and kindling eye. He was easily aroused by the 
appeals of eloquence, and charmed by the graces 
of poetry. Speaking a language copious in the 
extreme, the words of which have been compared 
_ to gems and flowers, he was naturally an orator ; 
but he delighted in proverbs and apothegms, 
rather than in sustained flights of declamation, 
and was prone to convey his ideas in the oriental 
style by apologue and parable. 

Though a restless and predatory warrior, he 
was generous and hospitable. He delighted in 
giving gifts; his door was always open to the 
_wayfarer, with whom he was ready to share his 
last morsel; and his deadliest foe, having once 


forms ; mothers with their children on their shoul- 
ders ; boys driving flocks of lambs ; horsemen armed 
with their long tufted spears, scouring the plain on 
their fleet mares ; riders urging their dromedaries with 
_ their short hooked sticks, and leading their high-bred 
steeds by the halter; colts galloping among the 
_ throng—such was the motley crowd through which 
_ we had to wend our way.’’—Layard’s Nineveh, i. 4. 
_ * Genesis 16 : 12 


_ remained unsettled for generations, producing 
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broken bread with him, might repose securely be. — 
neath the inviolable sanctity of his tent. 

In religion the Arabs, in what they term the 
Days of Ignorance, partook largely of the two 
faiths, the Sabean and the Magian, which at that 
time prevailed over the eastern world. The 
Sabean, however, was the one to which they most 
adhered. They pretended to derive it from Sabi 
the son of Seth, who, with his father and his 
brother Enoch, they supposed to be buried in the 
pyramids. Others derive the name from the He- 
brew word, Saba, or the Stars, and trace the ori- 
gin of the faith to the Assyrian shepherds, who as 
they watched their flocks by night on their level 
plains, and beneath their cloudless skies, noted 
the aspects and movements of the heavenly bodies, 
and formed theories of their good and evil influ- 
ences on human affairs ; vague notions which the 
Chaldean philosophers and priests reduced to a_ 
system, supposed to be more ancient even than 
that of the Egyptians. 

By others it is derived from still higher authori- 
ty, and claimed to be the religion of the antedilu- 
vian world. It survived, say they, the deluge, 
and was continued among the patriarchs. It was 
taught by Abraham, adopted by his descendants, 
the children of Israel, and sanctified and con- 
firmed in the tablets of the law delivered unto — 
Moses amid the thunder and lightning of Mount 
Sinai. ; 

In its original state the Sabean faith was pure 
and spiritual ; inculcating a belief in the unity of — 
God, the doctrine of a future state of rewards and 
punishments, and the necessity of a virtuous and ~ 
holy life to obtain a happy immortality. So pro- 
found was the reverence of the Sabeans for the 
Supreme Being, that they never mentioned his 
name, nor did they venture to approach him, but 
through intermediate intelligences or angels. 
These were supposed to inhabit and animate the 
heavenly bodies, in the same way as the human 
body is inhabited and animated by a soul. They 
were placed in their respective spheres to super- 
vise and govern the universe in subserviency to 
the Most High. In addressing themselves to the 
stars and other celestial luminaries, therefore, the 
Sabeans did not worship them as deities, but 
sought only to propitiate their angelic occupants 
as intercessors with the Supreme Being ; looking 
up through these created things to God the great 
Creator. : 

By degrees this religion lost its original sim- 
plicity and purity, and became obscured by mys- 
teries, and degraded by idolatries. The Sabeans, 
instead of regarding the heavenly bodies as the 
habitations of intermediate agents, worshipped 
them as deities ; set up graven images in honor 
of them, in sacred groves and in the gloom of 
forests; and at length enshrined these idols in 
temples, and worshipped them as if instinct with 
divinity. The Sabean faith too underwent changes 
and modifications in the various countries 
through which it was diffused. Egypt has long 
been accused of reducing it to the most abject 
state of degradation ; the statues, hieroglyphics, 
and painted sepulchres of that mysterious country, 
being considered records of the worship, not 
merely of celestial intelligences, but of the lowest 
order of created beings, and even of inanimate 
objects. Modern investigation and research, 
however, are gradually rescuing the most intel- 
lectual nation of antiquity from this aspersion, 
and as they slowly lift the veil of mystery which 
hangs over the tombs of Egypt, are discovering 
that all these apparent objects of adoration were 
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but symbols of the varied attributes of the one Su- 
preme Being, whose name was too sacred to be 
pronounced by mortals, Among the Arabs the 
Sabean faith became mingled with wild supersti- 
tions, and degraded by gross idolatry. Each 


tribe worshipped its particular star or planet, or 


set up its particular idol. Infanticide mingled its 
horrors with their religious rites. Among the 
nomadic tribes the birth of a daughter was con- 
sidered a misfortune, her sex rendering her of lit- 
tle service in a wandering and predatory life, 
while she might bring disgrace upon her family 
by misconduct or captivity. Motives of unnatural 
policy, therefore, may have mingled with their re- 
ligious feelings, in offering up female infants as 
sacrifices to their idols, or in burying them alive. 

The rival sect of Magians or Guebres (fire wor- 
shippers), which, as we have said, divided the re- 
ligious empire of the East, took its rise in Persia, 

“where, after a while, its oral doctrines were re- 
duced to writing by its great prophet and teacher 
Zoroaster, in his volume of the Zendavesta. The 
creed, like that of the Sabeans, was originally 
simple and spiritual, inculcating a belief in one 
supreme and eternal God, in whom and by whom 
the universe exists : that he produced, through his 
creating word, two. active principles, Ormusd, the 
principle or angel of light or good, and Ahriman, 
the principle or angel of darkness or evil: that 
these formed the world out of a mixture of their 
opposite elements, and were engaged in a per- 
petual contest in the regulation of its affairs. 
Hence the vicissitudes of good and evil, accord- 
ingly as the angel of light or darkness has the 
upper hand : this contest would continue until the 
end of the world, when there would be a general 
resurrection and a day of judgment; the angel 
of darkness and his disciples would then be ban- 
ished to an abode of woeful gloom, and their op- 
ponents would enter the blissful realms of ever- 
during light. 

The primitive rites of this religion were- ex- 
tremely simple. The Magians had neither tem- 
ples, altars, nor religious symbols of any kind, but 
addressed their prayers and hymns directly to the 
Deity, in what they conceived to be his residence, 
the sun. They reverenced this luminary as being 
his abode, and as the source of the light and heat 
of which all the other heavenly bodies were com- 
posed ; and they kindled fires upon the mountain 
tops to supply light during its absence. Zoroas- 
ter first introduced the use of temples, wherein 
sacred fire, pretended to be derived from heaven, 
was kept perpetually alive through the guardian- 
‘ship of priests, who maintained a watch over it 
night and day. ; 

In process of time this sect, like that ot the Sa- 
beans, lost sight of the divine principle in the sym- 
bol, and came to worship light or fire, as the real 
deity, and to abhor darkness as Satan or the devil. 
In their fanatic zeal the Magians would seize upon 
unbelievers and offer them up in the flames to 
propitiate their fiery deity. 

To the tenets of these two sects reference is 
made in that beautiful text of the wisdom of Solo- 
mon: “Surely vain are all men by nature who 
are ignorant of God, and could not, by consider- 
ing the work, acknowledge the work master ; but 
deemed either fire, or wind, or the swift air, or 
the circle of the stars, or the violent water, or the 
lights of heaven, to be gods, which govern the 
world.”’ 

Of these two faiths the Sabean, as we have be- 
fore observed, was much the most prevalent 
among the Arabs ; but in an extremely degraded 


form, mingled with all kinds of abuses, and vary- 


ing among the various tribes. The Magian faith 
prevailed among those tribes which, from ‘their 


frontier position, had frequent intercourse with — 
artook of the super- — 


Persia ; while other tribes 
stitions and idolatries of the nations on which 
they bordered. 

Judaism had made its way into Arabia at an 
early period, but very vaguely and imperfectly. 
Still many of its rites and ceremonies, and fanciful 
traditions, became implanted in the country. At 
a later day, however, when Palestine was ravaged 


by the Romans, and the city of Jerusalem taken 


and sacked, many of the Jews took refuge among 
the Arabs ; became incorporated with the native 
tribes ; formed themselves into 
acquired posse$sion of fertile tracts ; built castles 
and strongholds, and rose to considerable power 
and influence. 

The Christian religion had likewise its adher- 
ents among the Arabs. St. Paul himself declares, 
in his epfstle to the Galatians, that soon after he 


had been called to preach Christianity among the | 


heathens, he ‘‘ went into Arabia.’’ The dissen- 
sions, also, which rose in the Eastern church, in 
the early part of the third century, breaking it up 
into sects, each persecuting the others as it gained 
the ascendency, drove many into exile into remote 
parts of the East ; filled the deserts of Arabia with 
anchorites, and planted the Christian faith among 
some of the principal tribes. j 

The foregoing circumstances, physical and 
moral, may give an idea of the causes which 
maintained the Arabs for ages in an unchanged 
condition. While their isolated position and their 
vast deserts protected them from conquest, their 
internal feuds and their want of a common tie, 


political or religious, kept them from being for- — 


midable as conquerors. ‘They were a vast aggre- 
gation of distinct parts ; full of individual vigor, 
but wanting coherent strength. 
nomadic lite, rendered them hardy and active ; 
although the greater part of them were warriors 
from infancy, yet their arms were only wielded 
against each other, excepting some of the frontier 


tribes, which occasionally engaged as mercena-_ 


ries in external wars. While, therefore, the other 
nomadic races of Central Asia, possessing no 
greater aptness for warfare, had, during a course 
of ages, successively overrun and conquered the 
civilized world, this warrior race, unconscious of 
its power, remained disjointed and harmless in 
the depths of its native deserts. 

The time at length arrived when its discordant 
tribes were to be united in one creed, and ani- 
mated by one common cause; when a mighty 
genius was to arise, who should bring together 
these scattered limbs, animate them with his own 
enthusiastic and daring spirit, and lead them 
forth, a giant of the desert, to shake and overturn 
the empires of the earth. : 


CHAPTER? II: 
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BIRTH AND PARENTAGE OF MAHOMET—HIS IN- 


FANCY AND CHILDHOOD. = 


MAHOMET, the great founder of the faith of Is- 
lam, was born in Mecca, in April, in the year 
569 of ‘the Christian era. He was of the valiant 
and illustrious tribe of Koreish, of which there 
were two branches, descended from two brothers, 
Haschem and Abd Schems. Haschem, the pro- 
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Mecca. This city is situated in the midst of a 
arren and stony country, and in former times 
was often subject to scarcity of provisions. At 
_ the beginning of the sixth century Haschem estab- 
_ lished two yearly caravans, one in the winter to 
_ South Arabia ‘or Yemen; the other in the sum- 
_ mer to Syria. By these means abundant supplies 
_ were brought to Mecca, as well as a great variety 
_ of merchandise. The city became a commercial 
mart, and the tribe of Koreish, which engaged 
largely in these expeditions, became wealthy and 
powerful. Haschem, at this time, was the guar- 
dian of the Caaba, the great shrine of Arabian 
pilgrimage and worship, the custody of which 
was confided to none -but the most honorable 


times, the temple of Jerusalem was intrusted only 
to the care of the Levites. In fact the guardian- 
_ ship of the Caaba was connected with civil digni- 
ties and privileges, and gave the holder of it the 
- control of the sacred city. : 

On the death of Haschem, his son, Abd al Mo- 
talleb, succeeded to his honors, and inherited his 
patriotism. He delivered the holy city from an 
_ invading army of troops and elephants, sent by 
_ the Christian princes of Abyssinia, who at that 
time held Yemen insubjection. These signal ser- 
vices rendered by father and son confirmed the 
guardianship of the Caaba in the line of Haschem, 
_ to the great discontent and envy of the line of Abd 
_ Schems, 

_Abd al Motdlleb had several sons and daugh- 
_ ters. Those of his sons who figure in history 
were, Abu Taleb, Abu Lahab, Abbas, Hamza, 
and Abdallah. The last named was the youngest 
and best beloved. He married Amina, a maiden 
of a distant branch of the same illustrious stock 
_ of Koreish. So remarkable was Abdallah for per- 
sonal beauty and those qualities which win the 
-atfections of women, that, if Moslem traditions 
are to be credited, on the night of his marriage 
with Amina, two hundred virgins of the tribe of 
Koreish died of broken hearts. 
_ Mahomet was the first and only fruit of the mar- 
riage thus sadly celebrated. His birth, according 
to similar traditions with the one just cited, was 


child of wonder. His mother suffered none of the 
pangs of travail. At the moment of his coming 
into the world, a celestial light illumined the sur- 
rounding country, and the new-born child, raising 


his eyes to heaven, exclaimed: ‘‘ God is great! 
_ There is no God but God, and I am his prophet.” 
ie Heaven and earth, we are assured, were agi- 


tated at his advent. The Lake Sawa shrank back 
to its secret springs, leaving its borders dry ; 
4 while the Tigris, bursting its bounds, overflowed 
E the neighboring lands. The palace of Khosru the 
King of Persia shook to its foundations, and sev- 
eral of its towers were toppled to the earth. In 
that troubled night the Kadhi, or Judge of Persia, 
beheld, in a dream, a ferocious camel conquered 
’_ by an Arabian courser. He related his dream in 
q the morning to the Persian monarch, and inter- 
_ preted it to portend danger from the quarter of 
_. Arabia. 

In the same eventful night the sacred fire of Zo- 
roaster, which, guarded by the Magi, had burned 

_ without interruption for upward of a thousand 
years, was suddenly extinguished, and all the 
- idols in the world fell down. The demons, or 
evil genii, which lurk in the stars and the signs of 
the zodiac, and exert a malignant influence over 
‘the children of men, were cast forth by the pure 
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genitor of Mahomet, was a great benefactor of 


‘tribes and families, in the same manner, as in old 


- accompanied by signs and portents announcing a” 
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angels, and hurled, with their arch leader, Eblis, = 


or Lucifer, into the depths of the sea. 


The relatives of the new-born child, say the like - 


authorities, were filled with awe and wonder. 
His mother’s brother, an astrologer, cast his na- 
tivity, and predicted that he would rise to vast 
power, found an empire, and establish a new faith 
among men. 
gave a feast to the principal Koreishites, the 
seventh day after his birth, at which he presented 
this child, as the dawning glory of their race, and 
gave him the name of Mahomet (or Muhamed), 
indicative of his future renown. 


Such are the marvellous accounts given by Mos- 


lem writers of the infancy of Mahomet, and we 
have little else than similar fables about his early 
years. He was scarce two months old when his 


father died, leaving him no other inheritance than ~ 
five camels, a few sheep, and a female slave of 


Ethiopia, named Barakat. His mother, Amina, 
had hitherto nurtured him, but care and sorrow 
dried the fountains of her breast, and the air of 
Mecca being unhealthy for children, she sought a 
nurse for him among the females of the neighbor- 
ing Bedouin tribes. These were accustomed to 
come to Mecca twice a year, in spring and au- 
tumn, to foster the children of its inhabitants ; 
but they looked for the offspring of the rich, where 
they were sure of ample recompense, and turned 
with contempt from this heir of poverty. At 
length Haléma, the wife of a Saadite shepherd, 


was moved to compassion, and took the helpless. 


infant to her home. It was in one of the pastoral 


valleys of the mountains. * ; 
_ Many were the wonders related by Haléma of 


her intant charge. On the journey from Mecca, 
the mule which bore him became miraculously 
endowed with speech, and proclaimed aloud that 
he bore on his back the greatest of prophets, the 
chief of ambassadors, the favorite of the Almighty. 


The sheep bowed to him as he passed ; as he lay | 


in his cradle and gazed at the moon it stooped to 
him in reverence. 

The blessing of heaven, say the Arabian 
writers, rewarded the charity of Haléma. While 
the child remained under her roof, everything 
around her prospered. The wells and springs 
were never dried up; the pastures were always 
green ; her flocks and herds increased tenfold ;/a 
marvellous abundance reigned over her fields, 
and peace prevailed in her dwelling. 

The Arabian legends go on to extol the almost 
supernatural powers, bodily and mental, mani- 
fested by this wonderful child at a very early age. 
He could stand alone when three months old ; 
run abroad when he was seven, and at ten could 
join other children in their sports with bows and 
arrows. 
be understood; and in the course of another 
month could converse with fluency, displaying a 
wisdom astonishing to all who heard him. 


At the age of three years, while playing in the © 


fields with his foster-brother, Masroud, two angels 
in shining apparel appeared before them. They 
laid Mahomet gently upon the ground, and 
Gabriel, one of the angels, opened his breast, 
but without inflicting any pain. Then taking 
forth his heart, he cleansed it from ail im- 


* The Beni Sad (or children of Sad) date from the 
most remote antiquity, and, with the Katan Arabs, 
are the only remnants of the primitive tribes of 
Arabia, Their valley is among the mountains which 
range southwardly from the Tayef.—Burckhardt on 
the Bedouins, vol. ii. p. 47. . 


His grandfather, Abd al Motalleb, » 


a 


At eight months he could speak so as to © 


10 


purity, wringing from it those black and bitter 
drops of original sin, inherited from our forefather 


_ Adam, and which lurk in the hearts of the best of 


his descendants, inciting them to crime. When 
he had thoroughly purified it, he filled it with faith 
and knowledge and prophetic light, and replaced 
it in the bosom of the child. Now, we are assured 
by the same authorities, began to emanate from 
his countenance that mysterious light which had 
continued down from Adam, through the sacred 
line of prophets, until the time of Isaac and Ish- 
mael ; but which had lain dormant in the descend- 
ants of the latter, until it thus shone forth with 
renewed radiance from the features of Mahomet. 

At this supernatural visitation, it is added, was 
impressed between the shoulders of the child the 
seal ot prophecy, which continued throughout life 
the symbol and credential of his divine mission ; 
though unbelievers saw nothing in it but a large 
mole, the size of a pigeon’s egg. 

When the marvellous visitation of the angel was 
related to Haléma and her husband, they were 
alarmed lest some misfortune should be impend- 
ing over the child, or that his supernatural visitors 
might be of the race of evil spirits or genii, which 
haunt the solitudes of the desert, wreaking mis- 
chief on the children of men. His Saadite nurse, 
therefore, carried him back to Mecca, and deliy- 


ered him to his mother Amina. 


He remained with his parent until his sixth 
year, when she took him with her to Medina, on a 
visit to her relatives of the tribe of Adij, but on 
her journey homeward she died, and was buried 
at Abwa, a village between Medina and Mecca. 
Her grave, it will be found, was a place of pious 
resort and tender recollection to her son, at the 
latest period of his life. 

The faithful Abyssinian slave, Barakat, now 
acted as a mother to the orphan child, and con- 
ducted him to his grandfather Abd al Motalleb, 
in whose household he remained for two years, 
treated with care and tenderness. Abd al Motal- 
leb was now well stricken in years ; having out- 
lived the ordinary term of human existence. 
Finding his end approaching, he called to him his 
eldest son, Abu Taleb, and bequeathed Mahomet 
to his especial protection. The good Abu Taleb 
took his nephew to his bosom, and ever afterward 
was to him as a parent. As the former succeeded 
to the guardianship of the Caaba at the death of 
his father, Mahomet continued for several years 
in a kind of sacerdotal household, where the rites 
and ceremonies of the sacred house were rigidly 
observed. And here we deem it necessary to give 
a more especial notice of the alleged origin of the 
Caaba, and of the rites and traditions and super- 
stitions connected with it, closely interwoven as 
they are with the faith of Islam and the story of 
its founder. 


CHAPTER III. 


TRADITIONS CONCERNING MECCA AND THE 
CAABA. 


WHEN Adam and Eve were cast forth from 
Paradise, say Arabian traditions, they fell in dif- 
ferent parts of the earth ; Adam ona mountain of 
the island of Serendib, or Ceylon ; Eve in Arabia 
on the borders of the Red Sea, where the port of 
Joddah is now situated. For two hundred years 
they wandered separate and lonely about the 
earth, until, in consideration of their penitence 
and wretchedness, they were permitted to come 
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together again on Mount Arafat, not far from the 
present city of Mecca. In the depth of his sorrow 
and repentance, Adam, it is said, raised his hands — 
and eyes to heaven, and implored the clemency of 
God ; entreating that a shrine might be vouch- 4 
safed to him similar to that at which he had ~ 
worshipped when in Paradise, and round which 9 
the angels used to move in adoring processions. 
The supplication of Adam was effectual. A — 
tabernacle or temple formed of radiant clouds was ~ 
lowered down by the hands of angels, and placed © 
immediately below its prototype in the celestial — 
paradise. Toward this heaven-descended shrine — 
Adam thenceforth turned when in prayer, and 
round it he daily made seven circuits in imitation — 
of the rites of the adoring angels. s 
At the death of Adam, say the same traditions, — 
the tabernacle of clouds passed away, or was — 
again drawn up to heaven; but another, of the © 
same form and in the same place, was built of — 
stone and clay by Seth, the son of Adam. This — 
was swept away by the deluge. Many genera- — 
tions afterward, in the time of the patriarchs, — 
when Hagar and her child Ishmael were near 
perishing with thirst in the desert, an angel re- — 
vealed to them a spring or well of water, near to © 
the ancient site of the tabernacle. This was the ~ 
well of Zem Zem, held sacred by the progeny of — 
Ishmael to the present day. Shortly afterward — 
two individuals of the gigantic race of the Ama- 
lekites, in quest of a camel which had strayed 
from their camp, discovered this well, and, having — 
slaked their thirst, brought their companions to 
the place. Here they founded the city of Mecca, 
taking Ishmael and his mother under their protec- 
tion. They were soon expelled by the proper in- — 
habitants of the country, among whom Ishmael — 
remained. When grown to man’s estate, he mar- — 
ried the daughter of the ruling prince, by whom — 


he had a numerous progeny, the ancestors of the 


Arabian people. » In process of time, by God’s — 
command he undertook to rebuild the Caaba, on — 
the precise site of the original tabernacle of © 
clouds. In this pious work he was assisted by _ 
his father Abraham. A miraculous stone served ~ 
Abraham as a scaffold, rising and sinking with — 
him as he built the walls of the sacred edifice. It — 
still remains there an inestimable relic, and the — 
print of the patriarch’s foot is clearly to be per- 
ceived on it by all true believers. 

While Abraham and Ishmael were thus occu- — 
pied, the angel Gabriel brought them a stone, 
about which traditional accounts are a little at _ 
variance ; by some it is said to have been one of ~ 
the precious stones ot Paradise, which fell to the 
earth with Adam, and was afterward lost in the 
slime of the deluge, until retrieved by the angel 
Gabriel. The more received tradition is, that it — 
was originally the guardian angel appointed to — 
watch over Adam in Paradise, but changed intoa 
stone and ejected thence with him at his fall, asa _ 
punishment for not having been more vigilant. 
This stone Abraham and Ishmael received with 
proper reverenée, and inserted it in a corner of the 
exterior wall of the Caaba, where it remains to the 
present day, devoutly kissed by worshippers each 
time they make a circuit of the temple. When 
first inserted in the wall it was, we are told, a sin- 
gle jacinth of dazzling whiteness, but became 
gradually blackened by the kisses of sinful mor- 
tals. At the resurrection it will recover its an- 
gelic form, and stand forth a testimony before God — 
in favor of those who have faithfully performed 
the rites of pilgrimage. % A 

Such are the Arabian traditions, which rendered 
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the Caaba and the well of Zem Zem objects of 
extraordinary veneration from the remotest an- 
iquity among the people of the East, and espe- 
_ Cially the descendants of Ishmael. Mecca, which 
_ incloses these sacred objects within its walls, was 
_ aholy city many ages before the rise of Mahomet- 
anism, and was the resort of pilgrims from all parts 
_ of Arabia. So universal and profound was the 
religious feeling respecting this observance, that 
_ four months in every year were devoted to the rites 
_ of pilgrimage, and held sacred from all violence 
and warfare. Hostile tribes then laid aside their 
_ arms ; took the heads ffom their spears ; traversed 
_ the late dangerous deserts in security ; thronged 
_ the gates of Mecca clad in the pilgrim’s garb ; 
_made their seven circuits round the Caaba in imi- 
tation of the angelic host ; touched and kissed the 
mysterious black stone; drank and made ablu- 
_ tions at the well Zem Zem in memory of their an- 
_cestor Ishmael; and having performed all the 
other primitive rites of pilgrimage returned home 
in safety, again to resume their weapons and their 
wars. 
Among the religious observances of the Arabs 
_ in these their ‘‘ days of ignorance;’’ that is to 
' say, before the promulgation of the Moslem doc- 
‘trines, fasting and prayer had a foremost place. 
They had three principal fasts within the year ; 
_ one of seven, one of nine, and one of thirty days. 
_ They prayed three times each day ; about sunrise, 
- at noon, and about sunset ; turning their faces in 
the direction of the Caaba, which was their kebla, 
or point of adoration. They had many religious 
traditions, some of them acquired in early times 
from the Jews, and they are said to have nurtured 
their devotional feelings with the book of Psalms, 
and with a book said to be by Seth, and filled with 
moral discourses. a 
Brought up, as Mahomet was, in the house of 

_ the guardian of the Caaba, the ceremonies and 
devotions connected with the sacred edifice may 
have given an early bias to his mind, and inclined 
it to those speculations in matters of religion by 
- which it eventually became engrossed. Though 
his Moslem biographers would fain persuade us 
his high destiny was clearly foretold in his child- 
hood by signs and prodigies, yet his education 
appears to have been as much neglected as that 
of ordinary Arab children; for we find that he 
was not taught either'to read or write. He was 
a thoughtful child, however ; quick to observe, 
prone to meditate on all that he observed, and 
possessed of an imagination fertile, daring, and 
expansive. The yearly influx of pilgrims from 
_ distant parts made Mecca a receptacle for all 
_ kinds of floating knowledge, which he appears to 
have imbibed with eagerness and retained in a 
_ tenacious memory ; and as he increased in years, 
_ a more extended sphere of observation was gradu- 
ally opened to him. 
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CHAPTER AV. 


_ FIRST JOURNEY OF MAHOMET WITH THE CARA- 
VAN TO SYRIA. 


{ MAHOMET was now twelve years of age, but, as 
we have shown, he had an intelligence far beyond 
: his years. The spirit of inquiry was awake within 


all parts of Arabia. His uncle Abu Taleb, too, 
_ besides his sacerdotal character as guardian of the 
- Caaba, was one of the most enterprising mer- 
chants of the tribe of Koreish, and had much to 
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do with those caravans set on foot by his ancestor 
Haschem, which traded to Syria and Yemen. 
The arrival and departure of those caravans, 
which thronged the gates of Mecca and filled its 
streets with pleasing tumult, were exciting events 
to a youth like Mahomet, and carried his imagi- 
nation to foreign parts. He could no longer re- 
press the ardent curiosity thus aroused ; but once, 
when his uncle was about to mount his camel to 
depart with the caravan for Syria, clung to him, 
and entreated to be permitted to accompany him : 
***For who, oh my uncle,’’ said he, ‘‘ will take 
care of me when thou art away ?”’ 

The appeal was not lost upon the kind-hearted 
Abu Taleb. He bethought him, too, that the 
youth was of an age to enter upon the active 
scenes of Arab life, and of a capacity to render 
essential service in the duties of the caravan ; he 
readily, therefore, granted his prayer, and took 
him with him on the journey to Syria. 

The route lay through regions fertile in fables 
and traditions, which it is the delight of the Arabs 
to recount in the evening halts of the caravan. 
The vast solitudes of the desert, in which that 
wandering people pass so much of their lives, are 
prone to engender superstitious fancies; they 
have accordingly peopled them with good and evil 
genii, and clothed them with tales of enchantment, 
mingled up with wonderful events which hap- 
pened in days of old. In these evening halts of 
the caravan, the youthful mind of Mahomet doubt- —__ 
less imbibed many of those superstitions of the a 
desert which ever afterward dwelt in his memory, 
and had a powerful influence over his imagina- 
tion. We may especially note two traditions 
which he must have heard at this time, and which 
we find recorded by him in after years in the 
Koran. One related to the mountainous district 
of Hedjar. Here, as the caravan wound its way 
through silent and deserted valleys, caves were © 
pointed out in the sides of the mountains once in- 
habited by the Beni Thamud, or children of 
Thamud, one of the ‘‘ lost tribes’’ of Arabia ; and 
this was the tradition concerning them. 

They were a proud and gigantic race, existing 
before the time of the patriarch Abraham. Hav- 
ing fallen into blind idolatry, God sent a prophet 
of the name of Saleh, to restore them to the right 
way. They refused, however, to listen to him 
unless he should prove the divinity of his 
mission by causing a camel, big with young, 
to issue from the entrails of a mountain. 
Saleh accordingly prayed, and lo! a_ rock 
opened, and a female camel came forth, which 
soon produced a foal. Some of the Thamud- 
ites were convinced by the miracle, and were 
converted by the prophet from their idolatry ; 
the greater part, however, remained in unbe- 
lief. Saleh left the camel among them as a sign, 
warning them that a judgment from heaven would 
fall on them, should they do her any harm. For 
atime the camel was suffered to feed quietly in 
their pastures, going forth in the morning and re- 
turning in the evening. It is true, that when she 
bowed her head to drink from a brook or well, 
she never raised it until she had drained the last 
drop of water; but then in return she yielded 
milk enough to supply the whole tribe. As, how- 


ever, she frightened the other camels from the ° G 


pasture, she became an object of offence to the 


- him, quickened by intercourse with pilgrims from | Thamudites, who hamstrung and slew her. Upon 


this there was a fearful cry from heaven, and great 
claps of thunder, and in the morning all the 
offenders were found lying on their faces, dead. 
Thus the whole race was swept from the earth, 
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and their country was laid forever afterward un- 
der the ban of heaven. : 

This story made a powerful impression on the 
mind of Mahomet, insomuch that in after years 
‘he refused to let his people encamp in the neigh- 
~ borhood, but hurried them away from it as an ac- 
cursed region. j 

Another tradition, gathered on this journey, 
related to the city of Eyla, situated near the Red 
Sea. This place, he was told, had been inhabited 
in old times by a tribe of Jews, who lapsed into 


idolatry and profaned the Sabbath, by fishing on | 


that sacred day ; whereupon the old men were 
transformed into swine, and the young men into 
monkeys. 

We have noted these two traditions especially 
because they are both cited by Mahomet as in- 
stances of divine judgment on the crime of idola- 
try, and evince the bias his youthful mind was 


i already taking on that important subject. 


Moslem writers tell us, as usual, of wonderful 
circumstances which attended the youth through- 
out this journey, giving evidence of the continual 
_ guardianship of heaven. At one time, as he trav- 
ersed the burning sands of the desert, an angel 
hovered over him unseen, sheltering him with his 
wings ; a miracle, however, which evidently does 
not rest on the evidence of an eye-witness ; at 


another time he was protected by a cloud which © 


hung oyer his head during the noontide heat ; and 
on another occasion, as he sought the scanty 
shade of a withered tree, it suddenly put forth 
teaves and blossoms. 

After skirting the ancient domains of the Moab- 
ites and the Ammonites, often mentioned in the 
sacred Scriptures, the caravan arrived at Bosra, 
or Bostra, on the confines of Syria, in the country 
of the tribe of Manasseh, beyond the Jordan. In 
Scripture days it had been a city of the Levites, 
but now was inhabited by Nestorian Christians. 

It was a great mart, annually visited by the cara- 
vans ; and here our wayfarers came to a halt, and 
encamped near a convent of Nestorian monks. 

By this fraternity Abu Taleb and his nephew 
were entertained with great hospitality. One of 

_ the monks, by some called Sergius, by other 
-Bahira,* on conversing with Mahomet, was sur- 
prised at the precocity of his intellect, and inter- 
ested by his eager desire for information, which 
appears to have had reference, principally, to mat- 
ters of religion. They had frequent conversations 
together on such subjects, in the course of which 
the efforts of the monk must have been mainly 
directed against that idolatry in which the youth- 
ful Mahomet had hitherto been educated : for the 
Nestorian Christians were strenuous in condemn- 
ing not merely the worship of images, but even 
the casual exhibition of them ; indeed, so far did 
they carry their scruples on this point, that even 
the cross, that general emblem of Christianity, 
was in a great degree included in this prohibition. 

Many have ascribed that knowledge of the prin- 
ciples and traditions of the Christian faith dis- 
played by Mahomet in after life, to those early 

conversations with this monk; it is probable, 
however, that he had further intercourse with the 
latter in the course of subsequent visits which he 
made to Syria. 

Moslem writers pretend that the interest taken 
by the monk in the youthful stranger arose from 
his having accidentally perceived between his 
shoulders the seal of prophecy. 


*Some assert that these two names indicate two 
monks, who held conversations with Mahomet. 
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Taleb, say they, when about to set out on his re. — 
turn to Mecca, to take care that his nephew did 
not fall into the hands of the Jews ; foreseeing — 
with the eye of prophecy the trouble and opposi- — 


tion he was to encounter from that people. ‘ 
It required no miraculous sign, however, to in- 


terest a sectarian monk, anxious to make prose- 


lytes, in an intelligent and inquiring youth, nephew 
of the guardian of the Caaba, who might carry 
back: with him to Mecca the seeds of Christianity 


sown in his tender mind ; and it was natural that 
the monk should be eager to prevent his hoped- — 


for convert, in the present unsettled state of his 
religious opinions, from being beguiled into the 
Jewish faith. 

Mahomet returned to Mecca, his imagination 


teeming with the wild tales and traditions picked - 


up in the desert, and his mind deeply impressed 
with the doctrines imparted to him in the Nesto- 
rian convent. He seems ever afterward to have 
entertained a mysterious reverence for Syria, 
probably from the religious impressions received 
there. It was the land whither Abraham the 
patriarch had repaired from Chaldea, taking with 
him the primitive worship of the one true God. 
‘* Verily,’’ he used to say in after years, ‘‘ God has 
ever maintained guardians of his word in Syria ; 
forty in number ; when one dies another is sent 
in his room; and through them the land is 
blessed.” 
Syria, for the angels of the kind God spread their 
wings over them.’’ * ; 


NovTe.—The conversion of Abraham from the idol- 
atry into which the world had fallen after the deluge 
is related in the sixth chapter of the Koran. Abra- 


ham’s father, Azer, or Zerah, as his name is given in 
, y 


the Scriptures, was a statuary and an idolater. 


*“And Abraham said unto his father Azer, ‘Why 


dost thou take graven images for gods? Verily, thou 
and thy people are in error.’ 


“Then was the firmament of heaven displayed unto 


Abraham, that he might see how the world was gov- 
erned. 

‘When night came, and darkness overshadowed 
the earth, he beheld a bright star shining in the firma- 
ment, and cried out to his people who were astrolo- 
gers, ‘ This, according to your assertions, is the Lord.’ 

“But the star set, and Abraham said, ‘I have no 
faith in gods that set.’ : 

““He beheld the moon rising, and exclaimed, ‘ As- 
suredly, this is the Lord.” But the moon likewise set, 
and he was confounded, and prayed unto God, say- 
ing, ‘ Direct me, lest I become as one of these peo- 
ple, who go astray.’ 

‘“‘ When he saw the sun rising, he cried out, ‘ This 
is the most glorious of all; this of a certainty is the 
Lord.’ But the sun also set. Then said Abraham, 
“I believe not, oh my people, in those things which 
ye call gods. Verily, I turn my face unto Him, the 


Creator, who hath formed both the heavens and the ~ 


earth.’ ”’ 


CHAPTER V. 


COMMERCIAL OCCUPATIONS OF MAHOMET—HIS 
MARRIAGE WITH CADIJAH. 


MAHOMET was now completely launched in ac, 
tive life, accompanying his uncles in various ex: 
peditions. At one time, when about sixteen 
years of age, we find him with his uncle Zobier, 
journeying with the caravan to Yemen ; at another 
time acting as armor-bearer to the same uncle, 


who led a warlike expedition of Koreishites in aid 


* Mischat-ul-Masabih, vol. ii. p. 812, 
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him from the darts of the enemy. 


tf 


_ of the Kenanites against the tribe of Hawazan. 


_ This is cited as Mahomet’s first essay in arms, 
though he did little else than supply his uncle 


with arrows in the heat of the action, and shield 
It is stigma- 


tized among Arabian writers as al Fadjar, or the 
_ impious war, having been carried on during the 
_ sacred months of pilgrimage. 


As Mahomet advanced in years he was em- 


_ ployed by different persons as commercial agent 
_ or factor in caravan journeys to Syria, Yemen, 
_ and elsewhere ; all which tended to enlarge the 
_ sphere of his observation, and to give him a quick 


insight into character and a knowledge of human 


Si attairs. 


He was a frequent attender of fairs also, which, 
in Arabia, were not always mere resorts of traffic, 
but occasionally scenes of poetical contests be- 
tween different tribes, where prizes were adjudged 
to the victors, and their prize poems treasured up 
in the archives of princes. Such, especially, was 


_ the case with the fair of Ocadh ; andseven of the 


prize poems adjudged there were hung up as 
trophies in the Caaba. At these fairs, also, were 


recited the popular traditions of the Arabs, and 


inculcated the various religious faiths which were 
afloat in Arabia. From oral sources of this kind 
Mahomet gradually accumulated much of that 


varied information as to creeds and doctrines 
which he afterward displayed. 


There was at this time residing in Mecca a 


_ widow, named Cadijah (or Khadijah), of the tribe 


of Koreish. She had been twice married. Her 
last husband, a wealthy merchant, had _ recently 
died, and the extensive concerns of the house were 
in need of a conductor. A nephew of the widow, 
named Chuzima, had become acquainted with 
Mahomet in the course of his commercial expedi- 
tions, and had noticed the ability and integrity 
with which he acquitted himself on all occasions. 
He pointed him out to his aunt as a person well 
qualified to be her factor. The personal appear- 


-ance of Mahomet may have strongly seconded this 


recommendation ; for he was now about twenty- 


_ five years of age, and extolled by Arabian writers 
_ for his manly beauty and engaging manners. So 
desirous was Cadijah of securing his services, 


that she offered him double wages to conduct a 


- caravan which she was on the point of sending off 


Mahomet consulted his uncle Abu 
He 


to Syria. 
Taleb, and by his advice accepted the offer. 


_ was accompanied and aided in the expedition by 
the nephew of the widow, and by her slave Mai- 


sara, and so highly satisfied was Cadijah with the 
‘way in which he discharged his duties, that, on 


his return, she paid him double the amount of his 
stipulated wages. 


She afterward sent him to the 
southern parts of Arabia on similar expeditions, 
in all which he gave like satisfaction. 

Cadijah was now in her fortieth year, a woman 
of judgment and experience. The mental quali- 


ties of Mahomet rose more and more in her esti- 


mation, and her heart began to yearn toward the 
fresh and comely youth. According to Arabian 
legends, a miracle occurred most opportunely to 
confirm and sanctify the bias of her inclinations. 
She was one day with her handmaids, at the hour 
of noon, on the terraced roof of her dwelling, 


“watching the arrival of a caravan conducted by 


Mahomet. As it approached, she beheld, with 
astonishment, two angels overshadowing him with 
their wings to protect him from the sun. Turn- 


ing, with emotion, to her handmaids, ‘‘ Behold !’’ 
said she, ‘‘ the beloved of Allah, who, sends two 
angels to watch over him !’ 
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Whether or not the handmaidens looked forth — 


with the same eyes of devotion as their mistress, 
and likewise discerned the angels, the legend does 
not mention. 
filled with a lively faith in the superhuman merits 
of her youthful steward, and forthwith commis: 
sioned hey trusty slave, Maisara, to offer him her 
hand, The negotiation is recorded with simple 
brevity. ‘‘ Mahomet,’’ demanded Maisara, ‘‘ why 
dost thou not marry ?’’ ‘‘I have not the means,”’ 
replied Mahomet. ‘‘ Well, but if a wealthy dame 
should offer thee her hand ; one also who is hand- 
some and of high birth?” ‘‘ And who is she ?’’ 
‘“Cadijah ’ ‘* How is that possible?’ ‘* Let 
me manage it.”” Maisara returned to his mistress 
and reported what had passed. An hour was ap- 
pointed for an interview, and the affair was 


brought to a satisfactory arrangement with that 


promptness and sagacity which had distinguished 
Mahomet in all his dealings with the widow. The 
father of Cadijah made some opposition to the 
match, on account of the poverty of Mahomet, fol- 
lowing the common notion that wealth should be 


added to wealth ; but the widow wisely consid- — 


ered her riches only as the means of enabling her 
to follow the dictates of her heart. She gave a 


great feast, to which were invited her father and 


the rest of her relatives, and Mahomet’s uncles 
Abu Taleb and Hamza, together with several 
other of the Koreishites. 
was served in abundance, and soon diffused good 


humor round the board. The objections to Ma- — 


homet’s poverty were forgotten ; speeches were 


made by Abu Taleb on the oneside, and by.Wara- 


ka, a kinsman of Cadijah, on the other, in praise 
of the proposed nuptials ; the dowry was arranged, - 
and the marriage formally concluded. 

Mahomet then caused a camel to be killed be- 


fore his door, and the flesh distributed among the “hoy i 


poor. The house was thrown open to all comers ; 
the female slaves of Cadijah danced to the sound 


of timbrels, and all was revelry and rejoicing. — 


Abu Taleb, forgetting his age and his habitual 
melancholy, made merry on the occasion. He 
had paid down from his purse a dower of twelve 


and a half okks of gold, equivalent to twenty ~ 


young camels. Haléma, who had nursed Mahom- 
et in his infancy, was summoned to rejoice at 
his nuptials, and was presented with a flock of 
forty sheep, with which she returned, enriched 
and contented, to her native valley, in the desert 
of the Saadites, 


CHAPTER: Vi 


CONDUCT OF MAHOMET AFTER HIS MARRIAGE— ~ 


BECOMES ANXIOUS FOR RELIGIOUS REFORM— 
HIS HABITS OF SOLITARY ABSTRACTION—THE 
VISION OF THE CAVE—HIS ANNUNCIATION AS 
A PROPHET. 


THE marriage with Cadijah placed Mahomet 
among the most wealthy of his native city, His 
moral worth also gave him great influence in the 
community. Allah, says the historian Abulfeda, 
had endowed him with every gift necessary to ac- 
complish and adorn an honest man; he was so 
pure and sincere ; so free from every evil thought, 
that he was commonly known by the name of Al 
Amin, or The Faithful. 

The great confidence reposed in his judgment 
and probity caused him to be frequently referred 
to as arbiter in disputes between his townsmen. 


_An anecdote is given as illustrative of his sagacity 


Suffice it to say, the widow was. 


At this banquet wine 


/ 


~ he had evinced from his earliest years. 
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on such occasions. The Caaba having been in- 
jured by fire, was undergoing repairs, in the 
course of which the sacred black stone was to be 
replaced. A dispute arose among the chiefs of 
the various tribes, as to which was entitled to per- 
form so august an office, and they agreed to abide 
by the decision of the first person who should en- 
ter by the gateal Haram. That person happened 
to be Mahomet. Upon hearing their different 
claims, he directed that a great cloth should be 
spread upon the ground, and the stone laid 
thereon ; and that a man from each tribe should 
take hold of the border of the cloth. In this way 
the sacred stone was raised equally and at the 
same time by them all to a level with its allotted 
place, in which Mahomet fixed it with his own 
hands. 

Four daughters and one son were the fruit of 
the marriage with Cadijah. The son was named 
Kasim, whence Mahomet was occasionally called 
Abu Kasim, or the father of Kasim, according to 
Arabian nomenclature. This son, however, died 
in his infancy. 

For several years after his marriage he con- 
tinued in commerce, visiting the great Arabian 
fairs, and making distant journeys with the cara- 
vans. His expeditions were not as profitable as 
in the days of his stewardship, and the wealth ac- 
quired with his wife diminished rather than in- 
creased in the course of his operations. That 
wealth, in fact, had raised him above the neces- 
sity of toiling for subsistence, and given him 
leisure to indulge the original bias of his mind ; 
a turn for reverie and religious speculation, which 
This had 
been fostered in the course of his journeyings, by 
his intercourse with Jews and Christians, origi- 
nally fugitives from persecution, but now gathered 
into tribes, or forming part of the population of 
cities. The Arabian deserts, too, rife as we have 
shown them with fanciful superstitions, had fur- 
nished aliment for his enthusiastic reveries. 
Since his marriage with Cadijah, also, he hada 
household oracle to influence him in his religious 
opinions, This was his wife’s cousin Waraka, a 
man of speculative mind and flexible faith ; origi- 
nally a Jew, subsequently a Christian, and withal 
a pretender to astrology. He is worthy of note as 
being the first on record to translate parts of the 
Old and New Testament into Arabic. From him 
Mahomet is supposed to have derived much of 
his information respecting those writings, and 
many of the traditions of the Mishnu and the Tal- 
mud, on which he draws so copiously in his 
Koran. 

;The knowledge thus variously acquired and 
treasured upinan uncommonly retentive memory, 
was in direct hostility to the gross idolatry preva- 
lent in Arabia, and practised at the Caaba. That 
sacred edifice had gradually become filled and 
surrounded by idols, to the number of three hun- 
dred and sixty, being one for every day of the 
Arab year. Hither had been brought idols from 
various parts, the deities of other nations, the 
chief of which, Hobal, was from Syria, and sup- 
posed to have the power of giving rain. Among 
these idols, too, were Abraham and Ishmael, once 
revered as prophets and progenitors, now repre- 
sented with divining arrows in their hands, sym- 
bols of magic. 

Mahomet became more and more sensible of 
the grossness and absurdity of this idolatry, in 
proportion as his intelligent mind contrasted it 
with the spiritual religions, which had been the 
subjects of his inquiries. Various passages in the 
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Koran show the ruling idea which gradually 


sprang up in his mind, until it engrossed his 
thoughts and influenced all his actions. That idea 
was a religious reform. It had become his fixed 


belief, deduced from all that he had learned and 2 


meditated, that the only true religion had been re- 


vealed to Adam at his creation, and been promul- 


gated and practised in the days of innocence. 
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That religion inculcated the direct and spiritual — 


worship of one true and only God, the creator of 
the universe. 

~ It was his belief, furthermore, that this religion, 
so elevated and simple, had repeatedly been cor- 
rupted and debased by man, and especially out- 
raged by idolatry; wherefore a succession of 
prophets, each inspired by a revelation from the 


Most High, had been sent from time to time, and — 


at distant periods, to restore it to its original 
purity. Such was Noah, such was Abraham, 
such was Moses, and such was Jesus Christ. By 
each of these the true religion had been reinstated 
upon earth, but had again been vitiated by their 
followers. The faith as taught and practised by 
Abraham when he came out of the land of Chal- 
dea seems especially to have formed a religious 
standard in his mind, from his veneration for the 
patriarch as the father of Ishmael, the progenitor 
of his race. 3 
It appeared to Mahomet that the time for 
another reform was again arrived. The world 
had once more lapsed into blind idolatry. It 


needed the advent of another prophet, authorized- 


by a mandate from on high, to restore the erring 
children of men to the right path, and to bring 
back the worship of the Caaba to what it had been 
in the days of Abraham and the patriarchs. The 
probability of such an advent, with its attendant 
reforms, seems to have taken possession of his 
mind, and produced habits of reverie and medita- 
tion, incompatible with the ordinary concerns of 
life and the bustle of the world. Weare told 
that he gradually absented himself from society, 
and sought the solitude of a cavern on Mount 
Hara, about three leagues north of Mecca, where, 
in emulation of the Christian anchorites of the 
desert, he would remain days and nights together, 
engaged in prayer and meditation. In this way 
he always passed the month of Ramadhan, the 
holy month of the Arabs. Such intense occupa- 
tion of the mind on one subject, accompanied by 
fervent enthusiasm of spirit, could not but have a 
powerful effect upon his frame. He became sub- 
ject to dreams, to ecstasies and trances. For six 
months successively, according to one of his his- 
torians, he had constant dreams bearing on the 
subject of his waking thoughts. Ofter he would 
lose all consciousness of surrounding objects, and 
lie upon the ground as if insensible. 
who was sometimes the faithful companion of his 
solitude, beheld these paroxysms with anxious 
solicitude, and entreated to know the cause ; but 
he evaded her inquiries, or answered them mys- 
teriously. Some of his adversaries have attributed 
them to epilepsy, but devout Moslems declare 
them to have been the workings of prophecy ; for 
already, say they, the intimations of the Most High 
began to dawn, though vaguely, on his spirit ; 
and his mind labored with conceptions too great 
for mortal thought. 
had hitherto been shadowed out in dreams, was 
made apparent and distinct by an angelic appari- 
tion and a divine annunciation. 


Cadijah, | 


At length, say they, what. 
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It was in the fortieth year of his age when this — 


famous revelation took place. Accounts are 
given of it by Moslem writers as if received from 
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his own lips, and it is alluded to in certain pas- 
‘sages of the Koran. He was passing, as was his 
wont, the month of Ramadhan in the cavern of 
_ Mount Hara, endeavoring by fasting, prayer, and 
‘Solitary meditation, to elevate his thoughts to the 
contemplation of divine truth. It was on the 
night called by Arabs Al Kader, or the Divine 
Decree ; anightin which, according to the Koran, 
angels descend to earth, and Gabriel brings down 
the decrees of God. During that night there is 
peace on earth, and a holy quiet reigns over all 
nature until the rising of the morn. 
__ As Mahomet, in the silent watches of the night, 
_ lay wrapped in his mantle, he heard a voice call- 
ing upon him; uncovering his head, a flood of 
light broke upon him of such intolerable splendor 
that he swooned away. On regaining his senses, 
he beheld an angel in a human form, which, ap- 
_ proaching from a distance; displayed a silken cloth 
covered with written characters. ‘‘ Read !’’ said 
the angel. 
_ “*T know not how to read !’’ replied Mahomet. 
“Read !”” repeated the angel, *‘ in the name of 
the Lord, who has created all things ; who created 
man from a clot of blood. Read in the name of 
the Most High, who taught man the use of the 
pen ; who sheds on his soul the ray of knowledge, 
_and teaches him what before he knew not.’ 
Upon this Mahomet instantly felt his under- 
standing illumined witk celestial light, and read 
_ what was written on the cloth, which contained 
_ the decrees of God, as afterward promulgated in 
_ the Koran. When he_had finished the perusal, 
_ the heavenly messenger announced; ‘‘ Oh, Mahom- 
et, of a verity, thou art the prophet of God! and 
Tam his angel Gabriel.’’ 
Mahomet, we are told, came trembling and 
- agitated to Cadijah in the morning, not knowing 
whether what he had heard and seen was indeed 
true, and that he was a prophet decreed to effect 
_ that reform so long the object of his meditations ; 
_ or whether it might not be a mere vision, a delu- 
sion of the senses, or, worse than all, the appari- 
tien of an evil spirit. 
Cadijah, however, saw everything with the eye 
_ of faith, and the credulity of an affectionate wom- 
an. She saw in it the fruition of her husband’s 
wishes, and the end of his paroxysms and priva- 
tions, “‘ Joyful tidings dost thou bring!’ ex- 
_ claimed she. ‘‘ By him, in whose hand is the soul 
of Cadijah, I will henceforth regard thee as the 
_ prophet of our nation. Rejoice,’’ added she, see- 
~ ing him still cast down ; ‘‘ Allah will not suffer 
- thee to fall to shame. Hast thou not been loving 
_ to thy kinsfolk, kind to thy neighbors, charitable 
to the poor, hospitable to the stranger, faithful to 
thy word, and ever a defender of the truth ?”’ 

Cadijah hastened to communicate what she had 

heard to her cousin Waraka, the translator of the 
Scriptures ; who, as we have shown, had been a 
household oracle of Mahomet in matters of relig- 
gon. He caught at once, and with eagerness, at 
_ this miraculous annunciation. ‘‘ By him in whose 
hand jis the soul of Waraka,’’ exclaimed he; 
‘thou speakest true, oh Cadijah! The angel who 
has appeared to thy husband is the same who, in 
_ days of old, was sent to Moses the sonof Amram. 
His annunciation is true. Thy husband is indeed 
a prophet !” 

The zealous concurrence of the learned Waraka 
is said to have had a powerful effect in fortifying 
the dubious mind of Mahomet. 

_Nore.—Dr. Gustav Weil, ina note to Mohammed 


der Prophet, discusses the question of Mahomet’s be- 
- %ng subject to attacks of epilepsy ; which has gener- 
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ally been represented as a slander of his enemies and 
of Christian writers. It appears, however, to have 
been asserted by some of the oldest Moslem biogra: 
phers, and given on the authority of persons about 
him. He would be seized, they said, with violent 
trembling followed by a kind of swoon, or rather con- 
vulsion, during which perspiration would stream from 
his forehead in the coldest weather ; he would lie with 
his eyes closed, foaming at the mouth and bellowing 
like a young camel. Ayesha, one of his wives, and 
Zeid, one of his disciples, are among the persons cited 
as testifying to that effect. They considered him at 
such times as under the influence of a revelation. He 
had such attacks, however, in Mecca, before the 
Koran was revealed to him. Cadijah feared that he 
was possessed by evil spirits, and would have called 
in the aid of a conjurer to exorcise them, but he for- 
bade her. He did not like that any one should see 
him during these paroxysms. His visions, however, 
were not always preceded. by such attacks. Hareth 
Ibn Haschem, it is said, once asked him in what man- 
ner the revelations were made. ‘‘ Often,’’ replied he, 
“the angel appears to me in a human form, and , 
speaks to me.. Sometimes I hear sounds like the 
tinkling of a bell, but see nothing. [A ringing in the 
ears is asymptom of epilepsy.] When the invisible 
angel has departed, I am possessed of what he has re- 
vealed.”’ Some of his revelations he professed to re- 
ceive direct from God, others in dreams, for the 
dreams of prophets, he used to say, are revelations. 
The reader will find this note of service in throwing 
some degree of light upon the enigmatical career of 
this extraordinary man. 


CHAPTER) VII. 


MAHOMET INCULCATES HIS DOCTRINES SECRETLY 
AND SLOWLY—RECEIVES FURTHER REVELA- 
TIONS AND COMMANDS—ANNOUNCES IT TO 
HIS. KINDRED—MANNER IN WHICH IT WAS 
RECEIVED—ENTHUSIASTIC DEVOTION OF ALI— 
CHRISTIAN PORTENTS. 


Fora time Mahomet confided his revelations 
merely to his own household. One of the first to 
avow himself a believer was his servant Zeid, an 
Arab of the tribe of Kalb. This youth had been 
captured in childhood by a freebooting party of 
Koreishites, and had come by purchase or lot 
into-the possession of Mahomet. Several years 
afterward his father, hearing ot his being in 
Mecca, repaired thither and offered a considera- 
ble sum for his ransom. ‘‘If he chooses to go 
with thee,’’ said Mahomet, ‘‘ he shall go without 
ransom ; but if he chooses to remain with me, 
why should I not keep him?’’ Zeid preferred to 
remain, having ever, he said, been treated more 
as a son than as aslave. Upon this, Mahomet 
publicly adopted him, and he had ever since re- 
mained with him in affectionate servitude. Now, 
on embracing the new faith, he was set entirely 
free, but it will be found that he continued through 
life that devoted attachment which Mahomet 
seems to have had the gift of inspiring in-his fol- 
lowers and dependents. 

The early steps of Mahomet in his prophetic 
career were perilous and doubtful, and taken in| 
secrecy. He had hostility to apprehend on every 
side ; from his immediate kindred, the Koreishites 
of the line of Haschem, whose power and pros- 
perity were identified with idolatry ; and still more 
from the rival line of Abd Schems, who had long 
looked with envy and jealousy on the Haschem- 
ites, and would eagerly raise the cry of heresy and 
impiety to dispossess them of the guardianship of 
the Caaba. At the head of this rival branch of 
Koreish was Abu Sofian, the son of Harb, grand. 
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son of Omeya, and great-grandson of Abd 
Schems. He was an able and ambitious man, of 
great wealth and influence, and will be found one 
of the most persevering and powerful opponents 
of Mahomet.* 
Under these adverse circumstances the new 
faith was propagated secretly and slowly, inso- 
much that for the first three years the number of 
converts did not exceed forty ; these, too, for the 
most part, were young persons, strangers, and 
slaves. Their meetings for prayer were held in 
private, either at the house of one of the initiated, 
or in a cave near Mecca. Their secrecy, however, 
did not protect them from outrage. Their meet- 
ings were discovered ; a rabble broke into their 
cavern, and a scuffle ensued. One of the assail- 
ants was wounded in the head by Saad, an 
armorer, thenceforth renowned among the faith- 
ful as the first of their number who shed blood in 
the cause of Islam. 
_ One of the bitterest opponents of Mahomet was 
his uncle, Abu Lahab, a wealthy man, of proud 
‘spirit and irritable temper. His son Otha had 
married Mahomet’s third daughter, Rokaia, so 
that they were doubly allied. Abu Lahab, how- 
ever, was also allied to the rival line of Koreish, 
having married Omm Jemil, sister of Abu Sofian, 
and he was greatly under the control of his wife 
and his brother-in-law. He reprobated what he 
termed the heresies of his nephew, as calculated 
to bring disgrace upon their immediate line, and 
to draw upon it the hostilities of the rest of the 
tribe of Koreish. Mahomet was keenly sensible 
of the rancorous opposition of this uncle, which 
he attributed to the instigations of his wife, Omm 
Jemil. He especially deplored it, as he saw that 
it affected the happiness of his daughter Rokaia, 
whose inclination to his doctrines brought on her 
the reproaches of her husband and his family. 
These and other causes of solicitude preyed 
upon his spirits, and increased the perturbation 
of his mind. He became worn and haggard, and 
subject more and more to fits of abstraction. 
Those of his relatives who were attached to him 
noticed his altered mien, and dreaded an attack 
of illness ; others scoffingly accused him of men- 
tal hallucination ; and the foremost among these 
scoffers was his uncle’s wife, Omm Jemil, the sis- 
ter of Abu Sofian, > 
The result of this disordered state of mind and 
body was another vision, or revelation, command- 
ing him to “‘ arise, preach, and magnify the Lord.”’ 
He was now to announce, publicly and boldly, 
his doctrines, beginning with his kindred and 
tribe. Accordingly, in the fourth year of what is 
called his mission, he summoned all the Koreish- 
ites of the line of Haschem to meet him on the 
hill of Safa, in the vicinity of Mecca, when he 
would unfold matters important to their walfare. 
They assembled there, accordingly, and among 
them came Mahomet’s hostile uncle, Abu Lahab, 
and with him his scoffing wife, Omm Jemil. 
Scarce had the prophet begun to discourse of his 
mission, and to impart his revelations, when Abu 
Lahab started up in a rage, reviled him for calling 


3 Niebuhr (Travels, vol. ii.) speaks of the tribe of 
Harb, which possessed several cities and a number of 
villages in the highlands of Hedjas, a mountainous 
range between Mecca and Medina. They have cas- 
tles on precipitous rocks, and harass and lay under 
contribution the caravans. It is presumed that this 
tribe takes its name from the father of Abu Sofian, 
ne ee the great line of the Omeyades from his grand- 
ather, 
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them together on so idle an errand, and catching — 
up a stone, would have hurled it at him, Ma- 
homet turned upon him a withering look, cursed 4 
the hand thus raised in menace, and predicted his — 
doom to the fire of Jehennam ; with the assurance — 
that his wife, Omm Jemil, would bear the bundle — 
of thorns with which the fire would be kindled. 
The assembly broke up in confusion. Abu 
Lahab and his wife, exasperated at the curse dealt : 
out to them, compelled their son, Otha, to repudi- 
ate his wife, Rokaia, and sent her back weeping — 
to Mahomet. She was soon indemnified, how- 
ever, by having a husband of the true faith, being” 
eagerly taken to wife by Mahomet’s zealous disci- 
ple, Othman Ibn Affan. s 
Nothing discouraged by the failure of his first 
attempt, Mahomet called a second meeting of the — 
Haschemites at his own house, where, having re- 
galed them with the flesh of a lamb, and given ~ 
them milk to drink, he stood forth and announced, 
at full length, his revelations received from heay- ~ 
en, and the divine command to impart them to 
those of his immediate line. a 
‘‘Oh, children of Abd al Motdlleb,’’ cried he, — 
with enthusiasm, ‘‘ to you, of all men, has Allah 
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vouchsafed these most precious gifts. In his 
name I offer you the blessings of this world, and 
endless joys hereafter. Who among you will 
share the burden of my offer. Who will be my 
brother : my lieutenant, my vizier ?”’ : 
All remained silent ; some wondering, others — 
smiling with incredulity and derision. At length — 
Ali, starting up with youthful zeal, offered himself 
to the service of the prophet, though modestly ac- 
knowledging his youth and physical weakness.* ” 
Mahomet threw‘his arms round the generous 
youth, and pressed him to his bosom. ‘‘ Behold — 
my brother, my vizier, my vicegerent,’’ exclaimed — 
he ; ‘‘ let all listen to his words, and obey him.’’ ’ 
The outbreak of such a stripling as Ali, how- — 
ever, was answered by a scornful burst of laugh- — 
ter of the Koreishites, who taunted Abu Taleb, — 
the father of the youthful proselyte, with having — 
to bow down before his son, and yield him obedi- } 
ence. @ 
But though the doctrines of Mahomet were — 
thus ungraciously received by his kindred and — 
friends, they found favor among the people at 4 
large, especially among the women, who are ever _ 
prone to befriend a persecuted cause. Many of 
the Jews, also, followed him for a time, but when | 
they found that he permitted his disciples to eat 
the flesh of the camel, and of other animals for- ~ 
bidden by their law, they drew back and rejected H 
his religion as unclean. § 
Mahomet now threw off all reserve, or rather — 
was inspired with increasing enthusiasm, and ~ 
went about openly and earnestly proclaiming his © 
doctrines, and giving himself out as a prophet, — 
sent by God to put an end to idolatry, and to miti- : 
gate the rigor of the Jewish and the Christian law. — 
The hills of Safa and Kubeis, sanctified by tradi- — 
tions concerning Hagar and Ishmael, were his — 
favorite places of preaching, and Mount Hara was ~ 
his Sinai, whither he retired occasionally, in fits — 
of excitement and enthusiasm, to return from its — 
solitary cave with fresh revelations of the Koran. : 
The good old Christian writers, on treating of — 
the advent of one whom they denounce as the — 
Arab enemy of the church, make superstitious — 
record of divers prodigies which occurred about — 
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* By an error of translators, Ali is made to accom: © 
pany his offer of adhesion by an extravagant threat — 
against all who should oppose Mahomet. Ree 


this time, awful forerunners of the troubles about 
to agitate the world. In Constantinople, at that 
_ time the seat of Christian empire, were several 
monstrous births and _ prodigious 
which struck dismay into the hearts of all be- 
Lolders. In certain religious processions in that 
neighborhood, the crosses on a sudden moved of 
_ themselves, and were violently agitated, causing 
_ astonishment and terror. The Nile, too, that an- 
: cient mother of wonders, gave birth to two hide- 
: ous forms, seemingly man and woman, which 
_ rose out of its waters, gazed about them for a time 
_ with terrific aspect, and sank again beneath the 
' waves. For a whole day the sun appeared to be 
diminished to one third of its usual size, shedding 
pale and baleful rays. During a moonless night 
afurnace light glowed throughout the heavens, 
__and bloody lances glittered in the sky. 
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All these, and sundry other like marvels, were 


- interpreted into signs of coming troubles. The 
"ancient servants of God shook their heads mourn- 
fully, predicting the reign of antichrist at hand ; 
_ with vehement persecution of the Christian faith, 
and great desolation of the churches ; and to such 
holy men who have passed through the trials and 
_ troubles of the faith, adds the venerable Padre 
_ Jayme Bleda, itis given to understand and explain 
these mysterious portents, which forerun disasters 
of the church; even as it is given to ancient 
mariners to read in the signs of the air, the heav- 
ens, and the deep ,the coming tempest which is to 
_ overwhelm their bark. \ 

_Many of these sainted men were gathered to 
glory before the completion of their prophecies, 
There, seated securely in the empyreal heavens, 
they may have looked down with compassion upon 
the troubles of the Christian world ; as men on the 
serene heights of mountains look down upon the 
tempests which sweep the earth and sea, wrecking 
tall ships, and rending lofty towers. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


OUTLINES OF THE MAHOMETAN FAITH. 


| THOUGH it is not intended in this place to go 
_ fully into the doctrines promulgated by Mahomet, 
_ yet it is important to the right appreciation of his 
_ character and conduct, and of the events and cir- 
- cumstances set forth in the following narrative, to 
give their main features. 

It must be particularly borne in mind that Ma- 
homet did not profess to set up a new religion ; 
but to restore that derived, in the earliest times, 
from God himself. ‘‘ We follow,” says the 
- Koran, ‘‘ the religion of Abraham the orthodox, 
- who was no idolater. We believe in God and 
~ that which hath been sent down to us, and that 
_ which hath been sent down unto Abraham and Ish- 
- mael, and Isaac and Jacob and the tribes, and that 
which was delivered unto Moses and Jesus, and 
that which was delivered unto the prophets from 
the Lord : we make no distinction between any of 
them, and to God we are resigned.’’* 

_ The Koran,+ which was the great book of his 
faith, was delivered in portions from time to time, 
_ according to the excitement of his feelings or the 
exigency of circumstances. It was not given as his 
own work, but as a divine revelation ; as the very 


_ * Koran, chap. ii. 
+ Derived from the Arabic word Kora, to read or 
teach. : 
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words of God. The Deity is supposed to speak in 
every instance. ‘‘ We have sent thee down the 

- book of truth, confirming the scripture which was 
revealed before it, and preserving the same in its 
purity.’’* 

The law of Moses, it was said, had for a time 
been the guide and rule of human conduct. At 
the coming of Jesus Christ it was superseded by 
the Gospel ; both were now to give place to the 
Koran, which was more full and explicit than the 
preceding codes, and intended to reform the 
abuses which had crept into them through the 
negligence or the corruptions of their professors. 
It was the completion of the law; after it there 
would be no more divine revelations. Mahomet 
was the last, as he was the greatest, of the line of 
prophets sent to make known the will of God. 


The unity of God was the corner-stone of this — 


reformed religion. ‘‘ There is no God but God,”’ 
was its leading dogma. Hence it received the 
name of the religion of Islam,t an Arabian word, 
implying submission to God. To this leading 
dogma was added, ‘‘ Mahomet is the prophet of 
God ;’’ an addition authorized, as it was main- 
tained, by the divine annunciation, and important 
to procure a ready acceptation of his revelations. 
Besides the unity of God, a belief was inculcated 
in his angels or ministering spirits ; in his proph- 
ets ; in-the resurrection of the body ; in the last 
judgment and a future state of rewards and pun- 
ishments, and in predestination. Much of the 
Koran may be traced to the Bible, the Mishnu, 


and the Talmud of the Jews,t especially its wild is 


though often beautiful traditions concerning the 
angels, the prophets, the patriarchs, and the good 
and evil genii. He had at an early age imbibed 
a reverence for the Jewish faith, his mother, it is 
suggested, having been of that religion. 

The system laid down in the Koran, however, 
was essentially founded on the Christian doctrines 
inculcated in the New Testament; as they had 
been expounded to him by the Christian sectarians 
of Arabia. Our Saviour was to be held in the 
highest reverence as an inspired prophet, the 


x Koran, chwive 

+ Some etymologists derive Islam from Salem or 
Aslama, which signifies salvation, The Christians 
form from it the term Islamism, and the Jews have 
varied it into Ismailism, which they intend as a re- 
proach, and an allusion to the origin of the Arabs as 
descendants of Ishmael. 

From Islam the Arabians drew the terms Moslem 
or Muslem, and Musulman, a professor of the faith 
of Islam. These terms are in the singular number 
and make Musliman in the dual, and Muslimen in the 
plural. 
idioms of their own languages in adopting or trans- 
lating the Arabic terms, and form the plural by the 
addition of the letters; writing Musulman and Mu- 
sulmans. A few English writers, of whom Gibbon is 
the chief, have imitated them, imagining that they 
were following the Arabian usage. Most English 
authors, however, follow the idiom of their own lan- 
guage, writing Moslem and Moslems, Musulman and 
Musulmen ; this usage is also the more harmonious. 

t The Mishnu of the ‘Jews, like the Sonna of the 
Mahometans, is-a collection of traditions forming the 
Oral law. It was compiled in the second century by 
Judah Hakkodish, a learned Jewish Rabbi, during the 
reign of Antoninus Pius, the Roman Emperor. 

The Jerusalem Talmud and the Babylonish Tal- 
mud are both commentaries on the Mishnu. The 
former was compiled at Jerusalem, about three hun- 
dred years after Christ, and the latter in Babylonia, 
about two centuries later. The Mishnu is the most 
| ancient record possessed by the Jews except the Bible. 
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reatest that had been sent before the time of Ma- 
fet to reform the law; but all idea of his 
divinity was rejected as impious, and the doctrine 
of the Trinity was denounced as an outrage on 
the unity of God. Both were pronounced errors 
and interpolations of the expounders ; and this, it 
will be observed, was the opinion of some of the 
Arabian sects of Christians. 

The worship of saints and the introduction of 
images and paintings representing them, were 
condemned as idolatrous lapses from the pure 
faith of Christ, and such, we have already ob- 
served, were the tenets of the Nestorians, with 
whom Mahomet is known to have had much com- 
munication. 

All pictures representing living things were 
prohibited. Mahomet used to say that the angels 
would not enter a house in which there were such 
pictures, and that those who made them would be 
sentenced, in the next world, to find souls for 
them, or be punished. 

Most of the benignant precepts of our Saviour 
were incorporated in the Koran, Frequent alms- 
giving was enjoined as an imperative duty, and 
the immutable law of right and wrong, ‘‘ Do unto 
another as thou wouldst he should do unto thee,’ 
was given for the moral conduct of the faithful. 

‘“Deal not unjustly with ,others,’’ says the 
Koran, ‘‘ and ye shall not be dealt with unjustly. 
If there be any debtor under a difficulty of paying 
his debt, let his creditor wait until it be easy for 
him to do it; but if he remit it in alms, it will be 
better for him.”’ 

Mahomet inculcated a noble fairness and sin- 
cerity in dealing. ‘‘Oh merchants !’’ would he 
say, ‘‘falsehood and deception are apt to prevail 
in traffic, purify it therefore with alms; give 
something in charity as an atonement ; for God is 
incensed by deceit in dealing, but charity ap- 
peases his anger. He who sells a defective thing, 
concealing its defect, will provoke the anger of 
God and the curses of the angels. 

““Take not advantage of the necessities of 
another to buy things at a sacrifice ; rather re- 
lieve his indigence. 

‘““Feed the hungry, visit the sick, and free the 
captive if confined unjustly. i 

““Look not scornfully upon thy fellow man ; 
neither walk the earth with insolence ; for God 
loveth not the arrogant and vyainglorious. Be 
moderate in thy pace, and speak with a moderate 
tone ; for the most ungrateful of all voices is the 
voice of asses,’’* 


“ The following words of Mahomet, treasured up 
by one of his disciples, appear to have been suggested 
by a passage in Matthew 25 : 35-45 : 

“Verily, God will say at the day of resurrection, 
“Oh sons of Adam ! I was sick, and ye did not visit 
me.’ Then they will say, ‘ How could we visit thee ? 
for thou art the Lord of the universe, and art free 
from sickness.’ And God will reply, ‘ Knew ye not 
that such a one of my servants was sick, and ye did 
not visit him? Had you visited that servant, it would 
have been counted to you as righteousness.’ And 
God will say, “Oh sons of Adam! I asked you for 
food, and ye gave it me not.’ And the sons of Adam 
will say, ‘ How could we give thee food, seeing thou 
art the sustainer of the universe, and art free from 
hunger?’ And God will say, ‘ Such a one of my ser- 
vants asked you for bread, and ye refused it. Had 


you given him to eat, ye would have received your re- . 


ward from me.’’ And God will say, ‘Oh sons of 
Adam ! I asked you for water, and ye gave it me not.’ 
They will reply, “Oh, our supporter! How could we 
give thee water, seeing thou art the sustainer of the 
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Idolatry of all kinds was strictly forbidden ; in~ 
deed it was what Mahomet held in most abhor- 
rence. Many of the religious usages, however, 
prevalent since time immemorial among the © 
Arabs, to which he had been accustomed from 
infancy, and which were not incompatible with 
the doctrine of the unity of God, were still re- 
tained. Such was the pilgrimage to Mecca, in- 
cluding all the rites connected with the Caaba, 
the well of Zem Zem, and other sacred places in 
the vicinity ; apart from any worship of the idols 
by which they had been profaned. ; 

The old Arabian rite of prayer, accompanied or 
rather preceded by ablutioh, was still continued. 
Prayers indeed were enjoined at certain hours of 
the day and night ; they were simple in form and 
phrase, addressed directly to the Deity with cer- 
tain inflections, or at times a total prostration of the 
body, and with the face turned toward the Kebla, 
or point of adoration. i ve 

At the end of each prayer the following verse 
from the second chapter of the Koran was recited, 
Itis said to have great beauty in the original - 
Arabic, and is engraved on gold and silver orna- 
ments, and on precious stones worn as amulets. 
‘God! There is no God but He, the living, the 
ever living ; he sleepeth not, neither doth he slum- 
ber. To him belongeth the heavens, and the earth, 
and all that they contain. Who shall intercede 
with him unless by his permission? He knoweth 
the past and the future, but no one can compre- 
hend anything of his knowledge but that which | 
he revealeth. His sway extendeth cver the heav- 
ens and the earth, and to sustain them both is ne 
burden to him.’ He is the High, the Mighty !’ 

Mahomet was strenuous in enforcing the impor- 
tance and efficacy of prayer. ‘‘ Angels,’ said he, 
‘‘come among you both by night and day ; after 
which those of the night ascend to heaven, and 
God asks them how they left his creatures. We 
found them, say they, at their prayers, and we left 
them at their prayers.”’ ; 

The doctrines in the Koran respecting the resur- 
rection and final judgment, were in some respects 
similar to those of the Christian religion, but were 
mixed up with wild notions derived from other 
sources ; while the joys of the Moslem heaven, 
though partly spiritual, were clogged and debased 
by the sensualities of earth, and infinitely below 
the ineffable purity and spiritual blessedness of — 
the heaven promised by our Saviour, 

Nevertheless, the description of the last day, as. 
contained in the eighty-first chapter of the Koran, 
and which must have been given by Mahomet at 
the outset of his mission at Mecca, as one of the 
first of his revelations, partakes of sublimity. 

‘‘In the name of the all merciful God! a day 
shall come when the sun will be shrouded, and 
the stars will fall from the heavens. 

‘““ When the camels about to foal will be neg- 
Bees and wild beasts will herd together through 
ear. 

‘“'When the waves of the ocean will boil, and the 
souls of the dead again be united to the bodies. _ 

‘“* When the female infant that has been buried 
alive will demand, For what crime was I sacri- 
ficed ? and the eternal books will be laid open. 

‘“ When the heavens will pass away like a scroll, 
and hell will burn fiercely ; and the joys of para- 
dise will be made manifest. 


universe, and not subject to thirst?’ And God will 
say, ‘ Such a one of my servants asked you for water, 
and ye did not give it to him. Had ye done so, ye 
would have received your reward from me.’”’ 


ich it hath performed. 

“Verily, 1 swear to you by the stars which 
ove swiltly and are lost in the brightness of the 
n, and by the darkness of the night, and by the 
wning of the day, these are not the words of an 
evil spirit, but of an angel of dignity and power, 
who possesses the confidence of Allah, and is re- 
vered by the angels under his command. Neither 
is your companion, Mahomet, distracted. He 
eheld the celestial messenger in the light of the 
lear horizon, and the words revealed to him are 
ntended as an admonition unto all creatures.”’ 


Notrre.—To exhibit the perplexed maze of contro- 
ersial doctrines from which Mahomet had to acquire 
his notions of the Christian faith, we subjoin the lead- 
ing points of the jarring sects of oriental Christians 
alluded to in the foregoing article ; all of which have 
_ been pronouced heretical or schismatic. 
The Sabellians, so called from Sabellius, a Libyan 
_ priest of the third century, believed in the unity of 
_ God, and that the Trinity expressed but three different 
states or relations, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, all 
_ forming but one substance, as a man consists of body 
aS, and soul. 
_ The Arians, from Arius, an ecclesiastic or Alexan- 
dria in the fourth century, affirmed Christ to be the 
Son of God, but distinct from him and inferior to him. 
and denied the Holy Ghost to be God. 
. The Nestorians, from Nestorius, Bishop of Con- 
_Stantinople in the fifth century, maintained that 
Christ had two distinct natures, divine and human ; 
_ that Mary was only his mother, and Jesus a man, and 
that it was an abomination to style her, as was the 
tustom of the church, the Mother of God. 
a The Monophysites maintained the single nature of 
"Christ, as their name betokens. They affirmed that 
ae _ he was combined of God and man, so mingled and 
___ united as to form but one nature. 

The Eutychians, from Eutyches, abbot of a convent 
in Constantinople in the fifth century, were a branch 
of the Monophysites, expressly opposed to the Nes- 
torians. They denied the double nature of Christ, 
declaring that he was entirely God previous to the in- 

carnation, and entirely man during the incarnation. 

The Jacobites, from Jacobus, bishop of Edessa in 
Syria, in the sixth century, were a very numerous 
branch of the Monophysites, varying but little from 

the Eutychians. Most of the Christian tribes of 

Arabs were Jacobites. 

_-——-_-_—sCOT’he Marriamites, or worshippers of Mary, regarded 
tne Trinity as consisting of God the Father, God the 

- Son, and God the Virgin Mary. 

The Collyridians were a sect of Arabian Christians, 
‘composed chiefly of females. They worshipped the 
Virgin Mary as possessed of divinity, and made offer- 
ings to her of a twisted cake, called collyris, whence 

' tney derived their name. 

The Nazareeans, or Nazarenes, were a sect of Jew- 
ish Christians, who considered Christ as the Messiah, 
as born of a Virgin by the Holy Ghost, and as possess- 
ing something of a divine nature; but they con- 
formed in all other respects to the rites and cere- 
monies of the Mosaic law. 

The Ebionites, from Ebion, a‘converted Jew who 
lived in the first century, were also a sect of judaizing 
‘Christians, little differing from the Nazareans. They 
believed Christ to be a pure man, the greatest of the 
prophets, but denied that he had any existence previ- 
ous to being born of the Virgin Mary. This sect, as 

well as that of the Nazarzeans, had many adherents in 
_ Arabia, 
| Many other sects might be enumerated, such as the 
‘Corinthians, Maronites, and Marcionites, who took 
their names from learned and zealous leaders ; and 
the Docetes and Gnostics, who were subdivided into 
various sects of subtle enthusiasts. Some of these 
asserted the immaculate purity of the Virgin Mary, 
_ affrming that her sonception and delivery were 
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effected like the transmission of the rays of light 
through a pane of glass, without impairing her virgin-’ 
ity ; an opinion still maintained strenuously in sub- 
stance by Spanish Catholics. 

Most of the Docetes asserted that Jesus Christ was 
of a nature entirely divine ; that a phantom, a mere 
form without substance, was crucified by the deluded 
Jews, and that the crucifixion and resurrection were 
deceptive mystical exhibitions at Jerusalem for the 
benefit of the human race. 

The Carpocratians, Basilidians, and Valentinians, 
named after three Egyptian controversialists, contend- « — 
ed'that Jesus Christ was merely a wise and virtuous 
mortal, the son of Joseph and Mary, selected by God 
to reform and instruct mankind; but that a divine 
nature was imparted to him at the maturity of hisage, 
and period of his baptism, by St. John. The former | 
part of this creed, which is that of the Ebionites, has 
been revived, and is professed by some of the Unita- 
rian Christians, a numerous and increasing sect of | 
Protestants of the present day. ; pie 

It is sufficient to glance at these dissensions, which 
we have not arranged in chronological order, but 
which convuised the early Christian church, and con- 
tinued to prevail at the era of Mahomet, to acquit him 
of any charge of conscious blasphemy in the opinions | 
he inculcated concerning the nature and mission of — 
our Saviour. 


CHAPTER IX. ee 


RIDICULE CAST ON MAHOMET AND HIS DOC- — 
TRINES—DEMAND FOR MIRACLES—CONDUCT ~ 
OF ABU TALEB—VIOLENCE OF THE KOREISHITES 

| —MAHOMET’S DAUGHTER ROKAIA, WITH HER ~ 
UNCLE OTHMAN, AND A NUMBER. OF DISCI- 
PLES TAKE REFUGE IN ABYSSINIA—MAHOMET 
IN THE HOUSE OF ORKHAM—HOSTILITY OF 
ABU JAHL ; HIS PUNISHMENT. ia 


THE greatest difficulty with which Mahomet had 
to contend at the outset of his prophetic career 
was the ridicule of his opponents. Those whohad  _ 
known him from his infancy--who had seen him 
a boy about the streets of Mecca, and afterward 
occupied in all the ordinary concerns of life, 
scoffed at his assumption of the apostolic charac- _ 
ter. They pointed with a sneer at him as he — 
passed, exclaiming, ‘‘ Behold the grandson of 
Abd al Motalleb, who pretends to know what is  — 
going on in heaven !’’ Some who had witnessed 
his fits of mental excitement and ecstasy consid- 
ered him insane ; others declared that he was pos- 
sessed with a devil, and some charged him with 
sorcery and magic. 

When he walked the streets he was subject to 
those jeers and taunts and insults which the vul- — 
gar are apt to vent upon menof eccentric conduct _ 
and unsettled mind. If he attempted to preach, 
his voice was drowned by discordant noises and 
ribald songs; nay, dirt was thrown upon him 
when he was praying in the Caaba. 

Nor was it the vulgar and ignorant alone who 
thus insulted him. One of his most redoubtable 
assailants was a youth named Amru ; and as he 
subsequently made a distinguished figure in Ma- 
hometan history, we would impress the circum - 
stances of this, his first appearance, upon the mind 
of the reader. He was the son of a courtesan of 
Mecca, who seems to have rivalled in fascination 
the Phrynes and Aspasias of Greece, and to have 
numbered some of the noblest of the land among 
her lovers. When she gave birth to this child, 
she mentioned several of the tribe of Koreish wha 
had equal claims tothe paternity. The infant was 
declared to have most resemblance to Aass, the 
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oldest of her admirers, whence, in addition to his 
name of Amru, he received the designation of Ibn 
al Aass, the son of Aass. ; 
Nature had lavished her choicest gifts upon this 
natural child, as if to atone for the blemish of his 
birth. Though young, he was already one of the 
most popular poets of Arabia, and equally distin- 
guished for the pungency of his satirical effusions 
and the captivating sweetness of his serious lays. 
When Mahomet first announced his mission, 
this youth assailed him with lampoons and humor- 
ous madrigals ; which, falling in with the poetic 
taste of the Arabs, were widely circulated, and 


‘proved greater impediments to the growth of Is- 


Jamism than the bitterest persecution. 

Those who were more serious in their opposi- 
tion demanded of Mahomet supernatural proofs 
‘* Moses and Jesus, and the 
rest of the prophets,’’ said they, ‘‘ wrought mira- 
cles to prove the divinity of their missions. If 
thou art indeed a prophet, greater than they, work 
the like miracles.” : 

The reply of Mahomet may be gathered from 
his own words in the Koran. ‘‘ What greater 
miracle could they have than the Koran itself: a 
book revealed by means of an unlettered man ; so 
elevated in language, so incontrovertible in argu- 
ment, that the united skill of men and devils could 
compose nothing comparable. What greater 
proof could there be that it came from none but 
God himself ? The Koran itself is a miracle.” 

They demanded, however, more palpable evi- 


_dence ; miracles addressed to the senses ; that he 


should cause the dumb to speak, the deaf to hear, 
the blind to see, the dead to rise; or that he 
should work changes in the face of nature ; cause 
fountains to gush forth ; change a sterile place 


into a garden, with palm-trees and vines and. 


running streams ; cause a palace of gold to rise, 
decked with jewels and precious stones ; or as- 
cend by a ladder into heaven in their presence. 
Or, if the Koran did indeed, as he affirmed, come 
down from heaven, that they might see it as it 
descended, or behold the angels who brought it ; 
and then they would believe. 

Mahomet replied sometimes by arguments, 
sometimes by denunciations. He claimed to be 
nothing more than a man sent by God as an apos- 
tle. Had angels, said he, walked familiarly on 
earth, an angel had assuredly been sent on this 
mission ; but woeful had been the case of those 
who, asin the present instance, doubted his word. 
They would not have been able, as with me, to 
argue, and dispute, and take time to be convinced ; 
their perdition would have been instantaneous. 
“God,’”’ added he, ‘‘ needs no angel to enforce my 
mission. He is a sufficient witness between you 
Those whom he shall dispose to be con- 
vinced will truly believe ; those whom he shall 
permit to remain in error will find none to help 
their unbelief. On the day of resurrection they 
will appear blind, and deaf, and dumb, and grov- 
elling on their faces. Their abode will be in the 
eternal flames of Jehennam. Such will be the re- 
ward of their unbelief. 

“ You insist on miracles. God gave to Moses 
the power of working miracles. What was the 
consequence ? Pharaoh disregarded his miracles, 
accused him of Sorcery, and sought to drive him 
and his people from the land; but Pharaoh was 
drowned, and with him all his host. Wouid ye 
tempt God to miracles, and risk the punishment 
of Pharaoh ?”’ 

It is recorded by Al Maalem, an Arabian writer, 
that some of Mahomet’s disciples at one time 
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joined with the multitude in this cry for miractes, _ 
and besought him to prove, at once, the divinity 
of his mission, by turning the hill of Safa into © 
gold. Being thus closely urged, he betook him- 
self to prayer ; and having finished, assured his 
followers that the angel Gabriel had appeared to 
him, and informed him that, should God grant 
his prayer, and work the desired miracle, all who 
disbelieved it would be exterminated. In pity to 
the multitude, therefore, who appeared to be a 
stiff-necked generation, he would not expose them 
to destruction : so the hill of Safa was permitted 
to remain in its pristine state. 

Other Moslem writers assert that Mahomet de- 
parted from his self-prescribed rule, and wrought 
occasional miracles, when he found his hearers 
unusually slow of belief. Thus we are told that, 
at one time, in presence of a multitude, he called 
to him a bull, and took from his horns a scroll 
containing a chapter of the Koran, just sent down 
from heaven. At another time, while discoursing 
in public, a white dove hovered over him, and, 
alighting on his shoulder, appeared to whisper in 
his ear ; being, as he said, a messenger from the 
Deity. On another occasion he ordered the earth 
before him to be opened, when two jars were 
found, one filled with honey, the other with milk, 
which he pronounced emblems of the abundance 
promised by heaven to all who should obey his 
law. 

Christian writers have scoffed at these miracles ; 
suggesting that the dove had been tutored to its 
task, and sought grains of wheat which it had 
been accustomed to find in the ear of Mahomet ; 
that the scroll had previously been tied to the 
horns of the bull, and the vessels of milk and 
honey deposited in the ground. ‘The truer course 
would be to discard these miraculous stories alto- 
gether, as fables devised by mistaken zealots ; 
and such they have been pronounced by the ablest 
of the Moslem commentators. 

There is no proof that Mahomet descended to 
any artifices of the kind to enforce his doctrines 
or establish his apostolic claims. He appears to 
have relied entirely on reason and eloquence, and 
to have been supported by religious enthusiasm 
in this early and dubious stage of his career. His 
earnest attacks upon the idolatry which had viti- 
ated and superseded the primitive worship of the 
Caaba, began to have a sensible effect, and 
alarmed the Koreishites. They urged Abu Taleb 
to silence his nephew or to send him away; but 
finding their entreaties unavailing, they informed 
the old man that if this pretended prophet and his 
followers persisted in their heresies, they should 
pay for them with their lives. 

Abu Taleb hastened to inform Mahomet of 
these menaces, imploring him not to provoke 
against himself and family such numerous and 
powerful foes. 

The enthusiastic spirit of Mahomet kindled at 
the words. ‘‘Oh my uncle!’’ exclaimed he, 
“‘ though they should array the sun against me on 
my right hand, and the moon on my left, yet, until 
God should command me, or should take me 
hence, would I not depart from my purpose.”’ 

He was retiring with dejected countenance, 
when Abu Taleb called him back. The old man 
was as yet unconverted, but he was struck with 
admiration of the undaunted. firmness of his 
nephew, and declared that, preach what he might, 
he would never abandon him to his enemies, 
Fecling that of himself he could not yield suffi- 
cient protection, he called upon the other descend- 
ants of Haschem and Abd al Motalleb to aid in 
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_ shielding their kinsman from the persecution of 
the rest of the tribe of Koreish ; and so strong is 
the family tie among the Arabs, that though it 
~ was protecting him in what they considered a 
dangerous heresy, they all consented excepting 
his uncle, Abu Lahab. 

The animosity of the Koreishites became more 
and more virulent, and proceeded to personal 
violence. “Mahomet was assailed and nearly 
strangled in the Caaba, and was rescued with diffi- 
culty by Abu Beker, who himself suffered. per- 
sonal injury in the affray. His immediate family 
became objects of hatred, especially his daughter 
Rokaia and her husband, Othman Ibn Affan. 
Such of his disciples as had no powerful friends 
to protect them were in peril of their lives. Full 
of anxiety for their safety, Mahomet advised them 
to leave his dangerous companionship for the 
present, and take refuge in Abyssinia. The nar- 
rowness of the Red Sea made it easy to reach the 
African shore. The Abyssinians were Nestorian 
Christians, elevated by their religion above their 
barbarous neighbors. Their najashee or king 
was reputed to be tolerant and just. With him 
Mahomet trusted his daughter and his fugitive 
disciples would find refuge. 

Othman Ibn Affan was the leader of this little 
band of Moslems, consisting of eleven men and 
four women. They took the way by the sea-coast 
to Jodda, a port about two days’ journey to the 
east of Mecca, where they found two Abyssinian 
vessels at anchor, in which they embarked, and 
sailed for the land of refuge. 

This event, which happened in the fifth year of 
the mission of Mahomet, is called the first Hegira 
or Flight, to distinguish it from the second He- 
gira, the flight of the prophet himself from Mecca 
to Medina. The kind treatment experienced by 
the fugitives induced, others of the same faith to 
follow their example, until the number of Moslem 
refugees in Abyssinia amounted to eighty-three 
men and eighteen women, besides children. 

The Koreishites finding that Mahomet was not 
4o be silenced, and was daily making converts, 
passed a law banishing all who should embrace 
his faith. Mahomet retired before the storm, and 
took refuge in the house of a disciple named Ork- 
ham, situated on the hill of Safa. This hill, as 
has already been mentioned, was renowned in 
Arabian tradition as the one on which Adam and 
Eve were permitted to come once more together, 
after the long solitary wandering about the earth 
which followed their expulsion from paradise. It 
was likewise connected in tradition with the for- 
tunes of Hagar and Ishmael. 

Mahomet remained for a month in the house of 
Orkham, continuing his revelations and drawing 
- to him sectaries from various parts of Arabia. The 
hostility of the Koreishites followed him to his re- 
treat, Abu Jahl, an Arab of that tribe, sought 
him out, insulted him with-opprobrious language, 
and even personally maltreated him. The outrage 
was reported to Hamza, an uncle of Mahomet, as 
he returned to Mecca from hunting. Hamza was 
no proselyte to Islamism, but he was pledged to 
protect his nephew. Marching with his bow un- 
strung in his hand to an assemblage of the Kore- 


ishites, where Abu Jahl was vaunting his recent: 


triumph, he dealt the boaster a blow over the head 
that inflicted'a grievous wound. The kinsfolk of 
Abu Jahl rushed to his assistance, but the brawler 
stood in awe of the vigorous arm and fiery spirit 


of Hamza, and sought to pacify him. ‘‘Let him 
_alone,’’ said he to his kinstolk ; ‘‘ in truth I have 
_ treated his nephew very roughly.’ He alleged in 
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palliation of his outrage the apostasy of Ma- 
homet; but Hamza was not to be appeased. 
““Well!”’ cried he, fiercely and scornfully, ‘1 
also do not believe in your gods of stone ; can you — 
compel me ?’’ Anger produced in his bosom 
what reasoning! might have attempted in vain. 
He forthwith declared himself a convert ; took the 
oath of adhesion to the prophet, and became one 
of the most zealous and valiant champions of the 
new faith. 


CHAPTER X; 


OMAR IBN AL KHATTAB, NEPHEW OF ABU JAHL, 
UNDERTAKES TO REVENGE HIS UNCLE BY 
SLAYING MAHOMET—HIS WONDERFUL CON- 
VERSION TO THE FAITH—MAHOMET TAKES 
REFUGE IN A CASTLE OF ABU TALEB—ABU 
SOFIAN, AT THE HEAD OF THE RIVAL BRANCH 
OF KOREISHITES, PERSECUTES MAHOMET AND 
HIS FOLLOWERS—OBTAINS A DECREE OF NON- 
INTERCOURSE WITH THEM—MAHOMET LEAVES 
HIS RETREAT AND MAKES CONVERTS DURING 
THE MONTH OF PILGRIMAGE—LEGEND OF THE 
CONVERSION OF HABIB THE WISE. 


THE hatred of Abu Jahl to the prophet was in- 
creased by the severe punishment received at the 
hands of Hamza. He had a nephew named Omar — 
Ibn al Khattab; twenty-six years of age; of 
gigantic stature, prodigious strength, and great 
courage. His savage aspect appalled the bold, , 
and his very walking-staff struck more terror into 
beholders than another man’s sword. Such are 
the words of the Arabian historian, Abu Abdal- 
lah Mohamed Ibn Omal Alwakedi, and the subse- 
quent feats of this warrior prove that they were 
scarce chargeable with exaggeration. 

Instigated by his uncle Abu Jahl, this fierce 
Arab undertook to penetrate to the retreat of Ma- 
homet, who was still in the house of Orkham, and 
to strike a poniard to his heart. The Koreishites 
are accused of having promised him one hundred 
camels and one thousand ounces of gold for this 
deed of blood; but this is improbable, nor did 
the vengeful nephew of Abu Jahl need a bribe. 

As he was on his way to the house of Orkhar 
he met a Koreishite, to whom he imparted his de. 


sign. The Koreishite was a secret convert to Is- 


lamism, and sought to turn him from his bloody 
errand. ‘‘ Before you slay Mahomet,’’ said he, 
“and draw upon yourself the vengeance of his. 
relatives, see that your own are free from heresy.” 
‘“Are any of mine guilty of backsliding ?”’ de- 
manded Omar with astonishment. ‘‘ Even so,”’ 
was the reply ; ‘‘ thy sister Amina and her hus- 
band Seid.” 

Omar hastened to the dwelling of his sister, 
and, entering it abruptly, found her and her hus- 
band reading the Koran. Seid attempted to con- 
ceal it, but his confucion convinced Omar of the 
truth of the accusation, and heightened his fury, 
In his rage he struck Seid to the earth, placed his 
foot upon his breast, and would have plunged his 
sword into it, had not his sister interposed. A 
blow on the face bathed her visage in biood. 
‘“ Enemy of Allah !’’ sobbed Amina, * dost thou 
strike me thus for believing in the only true God ? 
In despite of thee and thy violence, I will persevere 
in the true faith. Yes,’’ added she with fervor, 
‘«* There is no God but God, and Mahomet is his 
prophet ;) and now, Omar, finish thy work!" 

Omar paused, repented of his violence, anc 
took his foot from the bosom of Seid. 
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heart of Omar. 
and more moved; but when he came to the parts 


‘the door, he craved admission. 
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“Show me the writing,’’ said he. Amina, 


however, refused to let him touch the sacred scroll 


until he had washed his hands. The passage 
which he read is said to have been the twentieth 


_chapter of the Koran, which thus begins : 


“Tn the name of the most merciful God! We 


have not sent down the Koran to inflict misery on 


mankind, but as a monitor, to teach him to be- 
lieve in the true God, the creator of the earth and 


the lofty heavens. ; 
‘‘ The all merciful is enthroned on high, to him 


-belongeth whatsoever is in the heavens above, and 


in the earth beneath, and in the regions under the 
earth. 

‘Dost thou utter thy prayers with a loud 
voice ? know that there is no need. God knoweth 
the secrets of thy heart ; yea, that which is most 


“ hidden. 


‘* Verily, Iam God ; there is none beside me. 
Serve me, serve none other. Offer up thy prayer 
to none but me.”’ 

The words of the Koran sank deep into the 


He read farther, and was more 


treating of the resurrection and of judgment his 
conversion was complete. 

He pursued his way to the house of Orkham, 
but with an altered heart. Knocking humbly at 
““Come in, son 


Khattab,”’ exclaimed Mahomet. ‘* What 
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brings thee hither ?’ 
‘“I come to enroll my name among the believ- 

ers of God and his prophet.’’ So saying, he made 

the Moslem profession of faith. 

_ He was not content until his conversion was 

publicly known. At his request Mahomet accom- 


i panied him instantly to the Caaba, to perform 
_ openly the rites of Islamism. Omar walked on 


the left hand of the prophet, and Hamza on the 
right, to protect him from injury and insult, and 


they were followed by upward of forty disciples. 


They passed in open day through the streets of 
Mecca, to the astonishment of ats inhabitants. 
Seven times did they make the circuit of the 
Caaba, touching each time the sacred black stone, 
and complying with all the other ceremonials. 
The Koreishites regarded this procession with 
dismay, but dared not approach nor molest the 
prophet, being deterred by the looks of those terri- 
ble men of battle, Hamza and Omar; who, it is 
said, glared upon them like two lions that had 
been robbed ot their young. 

Fearless and resolute in everything, Omar went 
by himself the next day to pray as a Moslem in 
the Caaba, in open defiance of the Koreishites. 
Another Moslem, who entered the temple, was 
interrupted in his worship, and rudely treated ; 
but no one molested Omar, because he was the 
nephew of Abu Jahl. Omar repaired to his 
uncle. ‘‘I renounce thy protection,’’ said he. 
“Twill not be better off than my fellow-believ- 
ers.’’ From that time he cast his lot with the fol- 
lowers of Mahomet, and was one of his most 
strenuous defenders. 

Such was the wonderful conversion of Omar, 
afterward the most famous champion of the Islam 
faith. So exasperated were the Koreishites by 
this new triumph of Mahomet, that his uncle, Abu 
Taleb, feared they might attempt the life of his 
nephew, either by treachery or open violence. 
At his earnest entreaties, therefore, the latter, ac- 
companied by some of his principal disciples, with- 
drew to a kind of castle, or stronghold, belonging 
to Abu Taleb, in the neighborhood of the city. 

The protection thus given by Abu Taleb, the 
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head of the Haschemites, and by others of his 
line, to Mahomet and his followers, although 
differing from them in faith, drew on them tha 
wrath of the rival branch of the Koreishites, and — 
Abu Sofian, the — 


produced a schism in the tribe. A 
head of that branch, availed himself of the here- 
sies of the prophet to throw discredit, not merely 
upon such of his kindred as had embraced his 
faith, but upon the whole line of Haschem, which, 
though dissenting from his doctrines, had, through 
mere clannish feelings, protected him. It is evi- 
dent the hostility of Abu Sofian arose, not merely 
from personal hatred or religious scruples, but 
from family feud. He was ambitious of transfer- 
ring to his own line the honors of the city so long 
engrossed by the Haschemites. | The last meas- 
ure of the kind-hearted Abu Taleb, in placing 


Mahomet beyond the reach of persecution, and — 


giving him a castle as a refuge, was seized upon 
by Abu Sofian and his adherents, as a pretext for 
a general ban of the rival line. They accordingly 
issued a decree, forbidding the rest of the tribe ot 
Koreish from intermarrying, or holding any inter- 
course, even of bargain or sale, with the Has- 
chemites, until they should deliver up their kins- 
man, Mahomet, for punishment. This decree, 


which took place in the seventh year of what is~ 


called the mission of the prophet, was written on 
parchment and hung up in the Caaba. 
Mahomet and his disciples to great straits, being 
almost famished at times in the stronghold in 
which they had taken refuge. The fortress was 
also beleaguered occasionally by the Koreishites, 
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to enforce the ban in all its rigor, and to prevent — 


the possibility of supplies. va 

The annual season of pilgrimage, however, 
when hosts of pilgrims repair from all parts of 
Arabia to Mecca, brought transient relief to the 
persecuted Moslems. During that sacred season, 


according to immemorial law and usage among 


the Arabs, all hostilities were suspended, and 


warring tribes met in temporary peace to worship 


at the Caaba. At such times Mahomet and his 
disciples would venture from their stronghold and 
return to Mecca. Protected also by the immunity 
of the holy month, Mahomet would mingle among 


the pilgrims and preach and pray ; propound his — 


doctrines, and proclaim his revelations. In this 
way he made many converts, who, on their return 


| to their several homes, carried with them the seeds 


of the new faith to distant regions. Among these 


converts were occasionally the princes or heads © 


of tribes, whose example had an influence on their 
adherents. Arabian legends give a pompous and 
extravagant account of the conversion of one of 
these princes ; which, as it was attended by some 
of the most noted miracles recorded of Mahomet, 


may not be unworthy of an abbreviated insertion. © 


The prince in question was Habib Ibn Malec, 
surnamed the Wise on account of his vast knowl- 
edge and erudition ; for he is represented as deep- 
ly versed in magic and the sciences, and ac-< 


quainted with all religions, to their very founda. - 


tions, having read all that had been written con- 
cerning them, and also acquired practical infor. 
mation, for he had belonged to them all by turns, 
having been Jew, Christian, and one of the Magi. 
It is true, he had had more than usual time for 
his studies and experience, having, according to 
Arabian legend, attained to the age of one hun- 
dred and forty years. He now came to Mecca at 
the head of a powerful host of twenty thousand 
men, bringing with him a youthful daughter, 
Satiha, whom he must have begotten in a ripe old 


age; and for whom he was putting up prayers at — 


_ the Caaba, she having been struck dumb and deaf, 
and blind, and deprived of the use of her limbs. 

_ Abu Sofian and Abu Jahl, according to the le- 
_ gend, thought the presence of this very powerful, 
_ very idolatrous, and very wise old prince, at the 
_ head of so formidable a host, a favorable oppor- 
tunity to effect the ruin of Mahomet. They ac- 
_ cordingly informed Habib the Wise of the heresies 
_ of the pretended prophet, and prevailed upon 
the venerable prince tosummon him into his pres- 
ence, at his encampment in the Valley of Flints, 
_ there to defend his doctrines, in the hope that his 
obstinacy in error would draw upon him banish- 
ment or death. 

_ The legend gives a magnificent account of the 
issuing forth of the idolatrous Koreishites, in 
proud array, on horseback and on foot, led by 
Abu Sofian and-Abu Jahl, to attend the grand 
inquisition in the Valley of Flints ; and of the ori- 


the Wise, seated under a tent of crimson, on a 


wood, and covered with plates of gold. 

Mahomet was in the dwelling of Cadijah when 
he received a summons to this formidable tri- 
_bunal. Cadijah was loud in her expressions of 
alarm, and his daughters hung about his neck, 
weeping and lamenting, for they thought him go- 
ing to certain death ; but he gently rebuked their 
fears, and bade them trust in Allah. + 

Unlike the ostentatious state of his enemies, 
“Abu Sofian and Abu Jahl, he approached the 
scene of trial in simple guise, clad in a white gar- 
ment, with a black turban, and a mantle which 
had belonged to his grandfather Abd al Motal- 
leb, and was made of the stuff of Aden. His hair 
floated below his shoulders, the mysterious light 
of prophecy beamed from his countenance ; and 
though he had not anointed his beard, nor used 
any perfumes, excepting a little musk and cam- 
phor for the hair of his upper lip, yet wherever he 
passed a bland odor diffused itself around, being, 
say the Arabian writers, the fragrant emanations 
from his person. 

_ He was preceded by the zealous Abu Beker, 
clad in a scarlet vest and a white turban, with 
his mantle gathered up under his arms, so as to 
’ display his. scarlet slippers. 

A silent awe, continues the legend, fell upon 
the vast assemblage as the prophet approached. 
Not a murmur, not a whisper was to be heard. 
_ he very brute animals were charmed to silence ; 

and the neighing of the steed, the bellowing of the 
camel, and the braying of the ass weré mute. 

The venerable Habib received him graciously : 
his first question was to the point. ‘‘ They tell 
thou dost pretend to be a prophet ssnt from God ? 
Is it so?’ 

‘Even so,’’ replied Mahomet. ‘‘ Allah has 
sent me to proclaim the veritable faith.”’ 

‘‘Good,’’ rejoined the wary sage, ‘‘ but every 
prophet has given proof of his mission by signs 
and miracles. Noah had his rainbow ; Solomon 
his mysterious ring ; Abraham the fire of the fur- 
nace, which became cool at his command ; Isaac 
the ram, which was sacrificed in his stead ; 
Moses his wonder-working rod, and Jesus brought 
the dead to life, and appeased tempests with a 
word. | If, then, thou art really a prophet, give us 
a miracle in proof.’’ : 

The adherents of Mahomet trembled for him 
when they heard this request, and Abu Jahl clap- 
ped his hands and extolled the sagacity of Habib 
the Wise. But the prophet rebuked him with 
scorn. ‘‘ Peace ! dog of thy race !’’ exclaimed 


i 


ental state in which they were received by Habib | 


throne of ebony, inlaid with ivory and sandal-: 
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ner of the pilgrims, and having made a profound — 


it 


he ; “disgrace of thy kindred, and of thy tribe.” 
He then calmly proceeded to execute the wishes 
of Habib. ' eG pee 

The first miracle demanded of Mahomet was to 
reveal what Habib had within his tent, and why _ 
he had brought it to Mecca. 

Upon this, says the legend, Mahomet bent _ 
toward the earth and traced figures upon the — 
sand. Then raising his head, he replied, ‘Oh 
Habib! thou hast brought hither thy daughter, 
Satiha, deaf and dumb, and Jame and blind, in 
the hope of obtaining relief of Heaven. Goto | 
thy tent; speak to her, and hear her reply, and 
know that God is all powerful.”’ AY 

The aged prince hastened to his tent. His 
daughter met him with light step and extended _ 
arms, perfect in all her faculties, her eyes beaming 
with joy, her face clothed with smiles, and more 
beauteous than the moon in an unclouded night. ~~ 

The second miracle demanded by Habib was ~ 
still more difficult. It was that Mahomet should — 
cover the noontide heaven with supernatural dark- 
ness, and cause the moon to descend and rest 
upon the top of the Caaba. > a 


| The prophet performed this miracle as easily . 
as the first. At his summons, a darkness blotted 
out the whole light of day. The moon was then — Ss 


seen straying from her course and wandering 
about the firmament. By the irresistible power — 
of the prophet, she was drawn from the heavens 

and rested on the top of the Caaba. Shethen ~ 
performed seven circuits about it, after the man- — 


reverence to Mahomet, stood before him with 
lambent wavering motion, like a flaming sword ; _ 
giving him the salutation of peace, and hailing 
him as a prophet. Ley 
Not content with this miracle, pursues the le- _ 
gend, Mahomet compelled the obedient luminary ~ 
to enter by the right sleeve of his mantle, and go 
out by the left ; then to divide into two parts, one 
of which went toward the east, and the other 
toward the west, and meeting in the centre of the — 
firmament, reunited themselves into around and | 
glorious orb. ne 
It is needless to say that Habib the Wise was 
convinced, and converted by these miracles, as — 
were also four hundred and seventy of the inhab- 
itants of Mecca. Abu Jahl, however, was hard- ~ 
ened in unbelief, exclaiming that all was illusion _ 
and enchantment produced by the magic of Ma- 
homet. Redes: 


Notre.—The miracles here recorded are not to be 
found in the pages of the accurate Abulfeda, nor are 
they maintained by any of the graver of the Moslem 
writers ; but they exist in tradition, and are set forth 
with great prolixity by apocryphal authors, who insist. 
that they are alluded to in the fifty-fourth chapter of 
the Koran. They are probably as true as many other 
of the wonders related of the prophet. It will be re- 
membered that he himself claimed but one miracle, . — 
“the Koran.”’ | 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE BAN OF NON-INTERCOURSE MYSTERIOUSLY 
DESTROYED—MAHOMET ENABLED TO RETURN | 
TO MECCA—DEATH OF ABU TALEB}; OF CADI- 
JAH—MAHOMET BETROTHS HIMSELF TO’ AYE- 
SHA—MARRIES SAWDA—THE KOREISHITES RE- 
NEW THEIR PERSECUTION—MAHOMET SEEKS AN 
ASYLUM IN TAYEF—HIS EXPULSION THENCE— © 
VISITED BY GENIIIN THE DESERT OF NAKLAH., 


THREE years had elapsed since Mahomet and 
his disciples took refuge in the castle of Abu Ta- 


els, but made the time nine years. 


Ex 
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leb. The ban or decree still existed in the Caaba, 
cutting inem off from all intercourse with the rest 
of their tribe. The sect, as usual, increased un- 
der persecution. Many joined it in Mecca ; mur- 
murs arose against the unnatural feud engendered 


- among the Koreishites, and Abu Sofian was made 
‘to blush for the lengths to which he had carried 


his hostility against some of his kindred. 

‘All at once it was discovered that the parch- 
ment in the Caaba, on which the decree had been 
written, was so substantially destroyed that 


nothing of the writing remained but the initial 


words, ‘‘In thy name, oh Almighty God!’ The 
decree was, therefore, declared to be annulled, 
and Mahomet and his followers were permitted to 
return to Mecca unmolested. The mysterious re- 
moval of this legal obstacle has been considered 
by pious Moslems another miracle wrought by 
supernatural agency in favor of the prophet ; 
though unbelievers have surmised that the docu- 
ment, which was becoming embarrassing in its 
effects to Abu Sofian himself, was secretly de- 
stroyed by mortal hands. 

The return of Mahomet and his disciples to 
Mecca was followed by important canversions, 
both of inhabitants of the city and of pilgrims 
from afar. The chagrin experienced by the Kore- 
ishites from the growth of this new sect was 
soothed by tidings of victories of the Persians over 
the Greeks, by which they conquered Syria and a 
part of Egypt. The idolatrous Koreishites exulted 
in the defeat of the Christian Greeks, whose faith, 
being opposed to the worship of idols, they as- 
similated tothat preached by Mahomet. The lat- 


ter replied to their taunts and exultations by 


producing the thirtieth chapter of the Koran, 
opening with these words: ‘“‘ The Greeks have 
been overcome by the Persians, but they shall 
overcome the latter in the course of a few 
years.”’ 

The zealous and believing Abu Beker made a 
wager of ten camels that this prediction would 
be accomplished within three years. ‘‘ Increase 
the wager, but lengthen the time,’’ whispered 
Mahomet. Abu Beker staked one hundred cam- 
The predic- 
tion was verified, and the wager won. This 
anecdote is confidently cited by Moslem doctors 
as a proof that the Koran came down from 
heaven, and that Mahomet possessed the gift of 
prophecy. The whole, if true, was no doubt a 
shrewd guess into futurity, suggested by a knowl- 
edge of the actual state of the warring powers. 

Not long after his return to Mecca, Mahomet 
was summoned to close the eyes of his uncle, Abu 
Taleb, then upward of fourscore years of age, and 
venerable in character asin person. As the hour 
of death drew nigh, Mahomet exhorted his uncle 
to make the profession of faith necessary, accord- 
ing to the Islam creed, to secure a blissful resur- 
rection. 

A spark of earthly pride lingered in the breast 
of the dying patriarch. ‘‘ Oh son of my brother !” 
replied he, ‘“‘should I repeat those words, the 
Koreshites would say, I did so through fear of 
death.”’ 

Abulfeda, the historian, insists that Abu Taleb 
actually died in the faith, Al Abbas, he says, 
hung over the bed of his expiring brother, and 
perceiving his lips to move, approached his ear 
to catch his dying words. They were the wished- 
for coniession. Others affirm that his last words 
were, ‘‘I die in the faith of Abd al Motalleb.’’ 
Commentators have Sought to reconcile the two 
accounts by asserting that Abd al Motalleb, in 
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his latter days, renounced the worship of idols, i 


and believed in the unity of God. 


Scarce three days had elapsed from the death. 14) 
of the venerable Abu Taleb, when Cadijah, the 


faithful and devoted wife of Mahomet, likewise 
sank into the grave. She was sixty-five years of 
age. 
oiked himself in mourning for her, and for Abu 
Taleb, so that this year was called the year of 
mourning. He was comforted in his affliction, 
says the Arabian author, Abu Horaira, by an 
assurance from the angel Gabriel that a silver 
palace was allotted to Cadijah in Paradise, as a 
reward for her great faith and her early services 
to the cause. 

Though Cadijah had been much older than 
Mahomet at the time of their marriage, and past 
the bloom of years when women are desirable in 
the East, and though the prophet was noted for 
an amorous. temperament, yet he is said to have 
remained true to her to the last, nor ever availed 
himself of the Arabian law, permitting a plurality 
of wives, to give her a rival in his house. When, 
however, she was laid in the grave, and the first 
transport of his grief had subsided, he sought to 
console himself tor her loss by entering anew 
into wedlock, and henceforth indutged in a plu- 
rality of wives. He permitted, by his law, tour 
wives to each of his followers ; but-did not limit 
himself to-that number; for he observed that a 
prophet, being peculiarly gifted and privileged, 
was not bound to restrict himself to the same 
laws as ordinary mortals. 


His first choice was made within a month after — 


the death of Cadijah, and fell upon a beautiful 
child named Ayesha, the daughter of his faithful 
adherent, Abu Beker. Perhaps he sought by this 
alliance to grapple Abu Beker still more strongly 
to his side ; he being one of the bravest and most 
popular of his tribe. Ayesha, however, was but > 
seven years of age, and, though females soon 
bloom and'ripen in those eastern climes, she was 
yet too young to enter into the married state. He 
was merely betrothed to her, therefore, and post- 
poned their nuptials for two years, during which 
time he caused her to be carefully instructed in 
the accomplishments proper to an Arabian maiden 
of distinguished rank. : 

Upon this wite, thus chosen in the very blossom 
of her years, the prophet doted more passionately 
than upon any of those whom he subsequently 
married. All these had been previously experi- 
enced in wedlock ; Ayesha, he said, was the only 
one who came a pure unspotted virgin to his 
arms. 

Still, that he might not be without due solace 
while Ayesha was attaining the marriageable 
age, he took as a wife Sawda, the widow of So- 
kran, one of his followers. She had been nurse 
to his daughter Fatima, and was one of the faith. 
ful who fled into Abyssinia from the early perse- 
cutions of the people of Mecca. | It is pretended 
that, while in exile, she had a mysterious intima- 
tion of the future honor which awaited her ; for 
she dreamt that Mahomet laid his head upon her 
bosom. She recounted the dream to her husband 
Sokran, who interpreted it as a prediction of his 
speedy death, and of her marriage with the 
prophet. 

The marriage, whether predicted or. not, was 
one of mere expediency, Mahomet never-loved 
Sawda with the affection he manifested for his 
other wives. He would even have put her away 


in after years, but she implored to-be allowed the — 
honor of still calling herself his wife ; proffering _ 


ag Ne 


Mahomet wept bitterly at her tomb, and ~ 


ona 


ee that, whenever it should come to her turn to 
_ share the marriage bed, she would relinquish her 
right to Ayesha. Mahomet consented to an ar- 
rangement which favored his love for the latter, 
-and Sawda continued, as long as she lived, to be 
nominally his wife. x 
Mahomet soon became sensible of the loss he 
had sustained in the death of Abu Taleb, who 
had been not merely an affectionate relative, but 
a steadfast and powerful protector, from his great 
influence in Mecca. At his death there was no 
one to check and counteract the hostilities of Abu 
Sofian and Abu Jahl, who soon raised up such a 
spirit of persecution among the Koreishites that 
. ,Mahomet found it unsafe to continue in his native 
place. He set out, therefore, accompanied by 
his freedman Zeid, to seek a refuge at Tayef, a 
small walled town, about seventy miles from Mec- 
ca inhabited by the Thakifites, or Arabs of the 
tribe of Thakeef. It was one of the favored places 
of Arabia, situated among vineyards and gar- 
dens. Here grew peaches and plums, melons 
and pomegranates ; figs, blue and green, the ne- 
beck-tree producing the lotus, and palm-trees 
with their clusters of green and golden fruit. So 
fresh were its pastures and fruitful its fields, con- 
trasted with the sterility of the neighboring des- 
erts, that the Arabs fabled it to have originally 
been a part of Syria, broken off and floated hither 
at the time of the deluge. 

Mahomet entered the gates of Tayef with some 
degree of confidence, trusting for protection to 
the influence of his uncle Al Abbas, who had 
possessions there. He could not have chosen a 
worse place of refuge. Tayef was one of the 
strongholds ofidolatry. Here was maintained in 
all its force the worship of El Lat, one of the fe- 
male idols already mentioned. Her image of 
stone was covered with jewels and_ precious 
stones, the offerings of her votaries; it was be- 
lieved to be inspired with life, and the interces- 
sion of El Lat was implored as one of the 
daughters of God. 

Mahomet remained about a month in Tayef, 
seeking in vain to make proselytes among its in- 
habitants. When he attempted to preach his 
doctrines, his voice was drowned by clamors. 
More than once he was wounded by stones 
thrown at him, and which the faithful Zeid en- 
deavored in vain to ward off. So violent did the 
popular fury become at last that he was driven 
from the city, and even pursued for some dis- 
tance beyond the walls by an insulting rabble of 
slaves and children. 

- Thus driven ignominiously from his hoped-for 
place of refuge, and not daring to return openly to 
his native city, he remained in the desert until 
Zeid should procure a secret asylum for him 
among his friends in Mecca. In this extremity 
he had one of those visions or supernatural visit- 
ations which appear always to have occurred in 
«lonely or agitated moments, when we may sup- 
pose him to have been in a state of mental excite- 
ment. It was after the evening prayer, he says, 
in a solitary place in the valley of Naklah, be- 
tween Mecca and Tayef. He was reading the 
Koran, when he was overheard bya passing com- 
pany of Gins or Genii. These are spiritual be- 
ings, some good, others bad, and liable like man 
to future rewards and punishments. ‘‘ Hark ! 
give ear !’’ said the Genii one to the other. They 
paused and listened as Mahomet continued to 
read, ‘‘ Verily,’’ said they at the end, ‘‘ we have 


heard an admirable discourse, 
ie 3 * 
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unto the right institution; wherefore we believe - 
therein.”’ 

This spiritual visitation consoled Mahomet for 
his expulsion from Tayef, showing that though 
he and his doctrines might be rejected by men, — 
they were held in reverence by spiritual intelli- 
gences. Atleastso we may infer from the mention 
he makes ot it in the forty-sixth and seventy-sec- 
ond chapters of the Koran. Thenceforward he | 
declared himself sent for the conversion of these 
genii as well as of the human race. 


NorTe.—The belief in genii was prevaient through- 
out the East, long before the time of Mahomet. They 
were supposed to haunt solitary places, particularly 
toward nightfall; a superstition congenial to the 
habits and notions of the inhabitants of lonely and 
desert countries. The Arabs supposed every valley _ 
and barren waste to have its tribe of genii, who were 
subject to a dominant spirit, and roamed forth at 
night to beset the pilgrim and\the traveller. When- 
ever, therefore, they entered a lonely valley toward 
the close of evening, they used to supplicate the pre- 
siding spirit or lord of the place to protect them from 
the evil genii under his command. 

Those columns of dust raised by whirling eddies of 
wind, and which sweep across the desert, are sup- 
posed to be caused by some evil genius or sprite of 
gigantic size. 

The serpents which occasionally infest houses were — 
thought to be often genii, some infidels and some be- 
lievers. Mahomet cautioned his followers to be slow 
to kill a house serpent. ‘‘ Warn himt1odepart; ifhe 
do no obey, then kill him, for itis asignthatheisa 
mere reptile or an infidel genius.”’ hie 

It is fabled that in earlier times the genii hadad- 
mission to heaven, but were expelled on account of 
their meddling propensities. They have ever since 
been of a curious and prying nature, often attempting 
to clamber up to the constellations ; thence to peep 
into heaven, and see and overhear what is going on 
there. They are, however, driven thence by angels 
with flaming swords ; and those meteors called shoot- 
ing stars are supposed by Mahometans to be darted 
by the guardian angels at these intrusive genii. 

Other legends pretend that the earth was originally 
peupled by these genii, but they rebelled against the © 
Most High, and usurped terrestrial dominion, which 
they maintained for two thousand years. Atlength, © 
Azazil, or Lucifer, was sent against them and defeat- 
ed them, overthrowing their mighty king Gian ben 
Gian, the founder of the pyramids, whose magic 
buckler of talismanic virtue fell subsequently into the: _ 
hands of king Solomon the Wise, giving him power _ 
over the spells and charms of magicians and evil 
genil. The rebel spirits, defeated and humiliated, 
were driven into an cbscure corner of the earth, 
Then it was that God created man, with less danger- 
ous faculties and powers, and gave him the world for 
a habitation. 

The angels according to Moslem notions were cre- 
ated from bright gems; the genii from fire without 
smoke, and Adam from clay. 

Mahomet, when in the seventy-second chapter of 
the Koran he alludes to the visitation of the genii in 
the valley of Naklah, makes them give the following 


‘frank account of themselves: 


““We formerly attempted to pry into what was 
transacting in heaven, but we found the same guard- 
ed by angels with flaming darts ; and we sat on some 
of the seats thereof to hear the discourse of its inhabi- 
tants ; but whoso listeneth now finds a flame prepared 
to guard the celestial confines. There are some 
among us who are Moslems, and there are others whe 
swerve from righteousness. Whoso embraceth Islam- 
ism seeketh the true direction ; but those who swerve 
from righteousness shall be fuel for the fire of Jehen- 


which directeth | nam.’’ 
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CHAPTER XII. 


a NIGHT JOURNEY OF THE PKOPHET FROM MECCA 


TO JERUSALEM, AND THENCE TO THE SEVENTH 
HEAVEN. 


AN asylum being provided for Mahomet in the 


house of Mutem Ibn Adi, one of his disciples, he 


yentured to return to Mecca. The supernatural 


visitation of genii in the, vailey of Naklah was 


soon followed by a vision or revelation far more 


- extraordinary, and which has ever since remain- 


ed a theme of comment and conjecture among de- 
vout Mahometans. We allude to the famous 


“night journey to Jerusalem, and thence to the 


seventh heaven. The particulars of it, though 


- given as if in the very words of Mahomet, rest 
-merely on tradition; some, however, cite texts 


corroborative of it, scattered here and there in 
the Koran. 

We do not pretend to give this vision or revela- 
tion in its amplitude and wild extravagance, but 


will endeavor to seize upon its most essential feat- 
ures. 


The night on which it occurred is described 
as one of the darkest and most awfully silent that 
had ever been known. There was no crowing 


of cocks nor barking of dogs ; no howling of wild 


beasts nor hooting of owls. The very waters 
ceased to murmur, and the winds to whistle ; all 
nature seemed motionless and dead. In the mid 


watches of the night Mahomet was roused by a 
voice, crying, “‘ Awake, thou sleeper !’’ 


rablaxs 
angel Gabriel stood before him. His forehead 
was clear and serene, his complexion white as 
snow, his hair floated on his shoulders ; he had 
wings ef many dazzling hues, and his robes were 


sown with pearls and embroidered with gold. 


He brought Mahomet a white steed of wonder- 
ful form and qualities, unlike any animal he had 


ever seen; and in truth it differs from any ani- | 


mal ever before described. It had a human face, 
but the cheeks of a horse; its eyes were as ja- 
cinths and radiant as stars. It had eagle’s wings 


all glittering with rays ot light; and its whole 


form was resplendent with gems and precious 
stones. It was a female, and from its dazzling 
splendor and incredible velocity was called Al 
Borak, or Lightning. 
Mahomet prepared to mount this supernatural 


“steed, but as he extended his hand, it drew back 


and reared. 
* Be still, oh Borak !’’ said Gabriel ; ‘‘ respect 


the prophet of God. Never wert thou mounted 


by mortal man more honored of Allah.”’ 

““Oh Gabriel!’ replied Al Borak, who at this 
time was miraculously endowed with speech ; 
“did not Abraham of old, the friend of God, be- 
stride me when he visited his son Ishmael? Oh 
Gabriel ! is not this the mediator, the intercessor, 
the author of the profession of faith ?”’ 

’** Even so, oh Borak, this is Mahomet Ibn Ab- 
dallah, of one of the tribes of Arabia the Happy, 
and of the true faith. He is chiet of the sons 
of Adam, the gréatest of the divine legates, the 
sealof the prophets. All creatures must have his 
intercession before they can enter paradise. 
Heaven is on his right hand, to be the reward of 
those who believe in him ; the fire of Jehennam is 
on his left hand, into which all shall be thrust 
who oppose his doctrines.”’ 

_ “Oh Gabriel !’’ entreated Al Borak ; “‘ by the 
faith existing between thee and him, prevail on 
him to intercede for me at the day of the resurrec- 
tion.” 
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‘“‘Be assured, oh Borak !’’ exclaimed Mahomet, 
‘that through my intercession thou shalt enter 


paradise.’ i 


No sooner had he uttered these words than the 
| animal approached and submitted to be mounted, ~ 


then rising with Mahomet on his back, it soared 
aloft far above the mountains of Mecca. 

As they passed like lightning between heav- 
en and earth, Gabriel cried aloud, ‘‘ Stop, oh 
Mahomet! descend to the earth, and make the 
prayer with two inflections of the body.” 

They alighted on the earth, and having made 
the prayer— } 

‘Oh friend and well beloved of my soul’’ said 


Mahomet, ‘‘ why dost thou command me to pray | 


in this place ?”’ 


‘Because it is Mount Sinai, on which God * 


communed with Moses.”’ 

Mounting aloft, they again passed rapidly be- 
tween heaven and earth, until Gabriel called out 
a second time, ‘‘Stop, oh Mahomet! descend 
and make the prayer with two inflections.”’ 

They descended, Mahomet prayed, and again 
demanded, ‘‘ Why didst thou command me to 
pray in this place ?”’ 

‘* Because it is Bethlehem, where Jesus the Son 
of Mary was born.” } = : 

They resumed their course through the air, un- 


til a voice was heard on the right, exclaiming, . 
‘“Oh Mahomet, tarry a moment, that I may speak _ 


to thee ; of all created beings I am most devoted 
to thee.’’ 
But Borak pressed forward, and Mahomet for- 


bore to tarry, for he felt that it was not with him 


to stay his course, but with God, the all-powerful 


and glorious. 
Another voice was now neard on the lett, call- 
ing on Mahomet in like words to tarry; but 
Borak still pressed forward, and Mahomet tarried 
not. He now beheld before him a damsel of rav- 
ishing beauty, adorned with all the luxury and 
riches of the earth. She beckoned him with al- 
luring smiles: ‘‘ Tarry a moment, oh Mahomet, 
that I may talk with thee. I, who, of all beings, 
am the most devoted to thee.’”’ But still Borak 
pressed on, and Mahomet tarried not ; consider- 
ing that it was not with him to stay his course, 
but with God the all-powerful and glorious. 
Addressing himself, however, 


to Gabriel,- 


“* What voices are those I have heard ?”’ said he ;~ 


““and what damsel is this who has beckoned to 
me? 

““The first, oh Mahomet, was the voice of a 
Jew; hadst thou listened to him, all thy nation 
would have been won to Judaism. 

““The second was the voice of a Christian ; 
hadst thou listened to him, thy people would have 
inclined to Christianity. 

‘““ The damsel was the world, with all its riches, 


its vanities, and allurements ; hadst thou listened 


to her, thy nation would have chosen the pleas- 


ures of this life, rather than the bliss of eter-. 


nity, and all would have been doomed to perdi- 
tion.”’ 

Continuing their aerial course, they arrived at 
the gate of the holy temple at Jerusalem, where, 
alighting {rom Al Borak,,.Mahomet fastened her 
to the rings where the prophets before him had 
fastened her. Then entering the temple he found 
there Abraham, and Moses, and Isa (Jesus), and 
many more of the prophets. After he had prayed 
in company with them for a time,va ladder of light 
was let down from heaven, until the lower end 


rested on the Shakra, or foundation stone of the — 


sacred house, being the stone of Jacob, Aided ia 
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Ris: by_ the angel Gabriel, Mahomet ascended this | born, and blotting out the names of those who 
_ ladder with the rapidity of lightning. 


,. Being arrived at the first heaven, Gabriel 
“knocked at the gate. Who is there? was de-. 
manded from within. Gabriel. Who is with 
Mahomet. Has he received his mission ? 
_Hehas. Then he is welcome ! and the gate was 
opened. We 

This first heaven was of pure silver ; and in its 
resplendent vault the stars are suspended by 
chains of gold. In each star an angel is placed 
sentinel, to preyent the demons from scaling the 
sacred abodes. As Mahomet entered an ancient 
man approached him, and Gabriel said, ‘‘ Here 
is thy father Adam, pay him reverence.” Ma- 
homet did so, and Adam embraced him, calling 
him the greatest among his children, and the first 
among the prophets. 

‘In this heaven were innumerable animals of all 
kinds, which Gabriel said were angels, who, un- 
der these forms, interceded with Allah for the 
various races of animals upon earth. Among 
‘these was a cock of dazzling whiteness, and of 
such marvellous height that his crest touched the 
second heaven, though five hundred years’ jour- 
ney above the first. This wonderful bird saluted 
the ear of Allah each morning with his melo- 
dious chant. All creatures on earth, save man, 
are awakened by his voice, and all the fowls of 
his kind chant hallelujahs in emulation of his 
note.* 

They now ascended to the second heaven. Ga- 
briel, as before, knocked at the gate; the same 
questions and replies were exchanged ; the door 
opened and they entered. 

This heaven was all of polished steel, and daz- 
zling splendor. Here they found Noah, who, 
embracing Mahomet, hailed him as the greatest 
among the prophets. 

Arrived at the third heaven, they entered with 
the same ceremonies. It'was all studded with 
precious stones, and too brilliant for mortal eyes. 
Here was seated an angel of immeasurable 
height, whose eyes were seventy thousand days’ 
journey apart. He had at his command a hun- 
dred thousand battalions of armed men. Before 
him was spread a vast book, in which he was con- 
tinually writing and blotting out. 

_ ** This, oh Mahomet,’’ said Gabriel, ‘‘is As- 
rael, the angel of death, who is in the confidence 
of Allah. In the book before him he is contin- 
ually writing the names of those who are to he 


* There are three to which, say the Mosiem doc- 
tors, God always lends a willing ear: the voice of 
him who reads the Koran ; of him who prays for par- 
don ; and of this. cock who crows to the glory of the 
Most High, When the last day is near, they add, 
Allah will bid this bird to close his wings and chant 
no more. Then all the cocks on earth will cease to 
crow, and their silence will be asign that the great day 
of judgment is impending. . 

The Reverend Doctor Humphrey Prideaux, Dean 
of Norwich, in his Life of Mahomet, accuses him of 
having stolen this wonderful cock from the tract Bava 
Bartha of the Babylonish Talmud, “‘ wherein,”’ says 
he, ‘‘ we have a story of such a prodigious bird, called 
Zig, which, standing with his feet on the earth, reach- 
eth up to the heavens with his head, and with the 
spreading of his wings darkeneth the whole orb of 
the sun, and causeth a total eclipse thereof. This 
bird the Chaldee paraphrast on the Psalms says is a 
cock, and that he crows before the Lord; and the 
Chaldee paraphrast on Job tells us of his crowing every 
‘morning before the Lord, and that God giveth him 

isdom for that purpose.”’ 


have lived their allotted time, and who, therefore, a 
instantly die.’’ ite 
They now mounted to the fourth heaven, form- 


ed of the finest silver. Among the angels who 
inhabited it was one five hundred days’ journey 
in height. His countenance was troubled, and _ 
rivers of tears ran from his eyes. ‘‘ This,’ said _ 
Gabriel, ‘‘ is the angel of tears, appointed to weep 
over the sins of the children of men, and to pre- 
dict the evils which await them.’’ ae 
The fifth heaven was of the finest gold.. Here — 
Mahomet was received by Aaron with embraces — 
and congratulations. The avenging angel dwells | 
in this heaven, and presides over the element of 
fire. Of all the angelsseen by Mahomet, he was 
the most hideous and terrific. His visage seemed 
of copper, and was covered with wens and warts. 
His eyes flashed lightning, and he grasped a 
flaming lance. He sat on a throne surrounded 
- flames, and before him was a heap of red-hot 
chains. Were he to alight upon earth in his true 
form, the mountains would be consumed, the 
seas dried up, and all the inhabitants would die — 
with terror. To him, and the angels his minis- i. 
ters, is intrusted the execution of divine ven- ay 
geance on infidels and sinners. pe 
Leaving this awful abode, they mounted to the 
sixth heaven, composed of a transparent stone, 
called Hasala, which may be rendered carbuncle. — 
Here was a great angel, composed half of snow 
and half of fire; yet the snow melted not, nor 
was the fire extinguished. Around him a choir 
of lesser angels continually exclaimed, ‘‘Oh Al- — 
lah ! who hast united snow and fire, unite ail thy 
faithful servants in obedience to thy law.’’ ne, 
‘‘ This,’”’ said Gabriel, ‘is the guardian angel 
of heaven and earth. It is he who dispatches | 
angels unto individuals of thy nation, to incline 
them in favor of thy mission, and call them to the 
service of God; and he will continue todo so — 
until the day of resurrection.” ran 
Here was the prophet Musa (Moses), who; 
however, instead of welcoming Mahomet with 
joy, as the other prophets had done, shed tears at 
sight of him. ay 
‘‘ Wherefore dost thou weep ?’’ inquired Ma-. — 
homet. ‘‘ Because I behold a successor who is | 
destined to conduct more ef his nation into para- 
dise than ever I could of the backsliding children — 
of Israel.” 
Mounting hence to the seventh heaven, Ma- 
homet was received by the patriarch Abraham. 
This blissful abode is formed of divine light, and | 
of such transcendent glory that the tongue of man 
cannot describe it. One of its celestial inhabi- 
tants will suffice to give an idea of the rest. He 
surpassed the whole earth in magnitude, and had 
seventy thousand heads ; each head seventy thou- 
sand mouths; each mouth seventy thnosand 
tongues ; each tongue spoke seventy thousand 
different languages, and all these were incessant 
ly employed in chanting the praises of the Most 
High. 
While contemplating this wonderful being Ma- 
homet was suddenly transported aloft to the lotus- 
tree, called Sedrat, which flourishes on the right * 
hand of the invisible throne of Allah. The 
branches of this tree extend wider than the dise | 
tance between the sun and the earth. Angels | 
more numerous than the sands of the sea-shore, | 
or of the beds of all the streams and rivers, re- 
joice beneath its shade. The leaves resemble the 
ears of an elephant ; thousands of immortal birds 
sport among its branches, repeating the sublime 
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-— thousand angels of the highest order. 


verses of the Koran. Its fruits are milder than 
milk and sweeter than honey. If all the creatures 
of God were assembled, one of these fruits would 
be sufficient for their sustenance. Each seed in- 
closes a houri, or celestial virgin, provided for 
the felicity of true believers. From this tree issue 
four rivers ; two flow into the interior of paradise, 
two issue beyond it, and become the Nile and Eu- 
phrates. 
\ Mahomet and his celestial guide now proceed- 
ed to Al Mamour, or the House of Adoration, 
formed of red jacinths or rubies, and surrounded 
_by innumerable lamps, perpetually burning. As 
Mahomet entered the portal, three vases were 
offered him, one containing wine, another milk, 
and the third honey. He took and drank of the 
vase containing milk. 

‘“Well hast thou done; auspicious is thy 
choice,’’ exclaimed Gabriel. ‘‘ Hadst thou drunk 
of the wine, thy people had all gone astray.”’ 

The sacred house resembles in form the Caaba 
at Mecca, and is perpendicularly above it in the 
seventh heaven. It is visited every day by seventy 

They were 
at this very time making their holy circuit, and 
Mahomet, joining with them;walked round it seven 
times. 

Gabriel could go no farther. Mahomet now 
traversed, quicker than thought, an immense 
“space ; passing through two regions of dazzling 
~ light, and one of profound darkness. Emerging 
from this utter gloom, he was filled with awe and 
terror at finding himself in the presence of Allah, 
and-but two bow-shots from his throne. The face 
of the Deity was covered with twenty thousand 
veils, for it would have annihilated man to look 
upon its glory. He put torth his hands, and 


~~ placed one upon the breast and the other upon 


the shoulder of Mahomet, who felt a freezing chill 
penetrate to his heart and to the very marrow of 
his bones. It was followed bya feeling of ecstatic 
bliss, while a sweetness and fragrance prevailed 
around, which done can understand but those 
who have been in the divine presence. , 


, Mahomet now received from the Deity himself, 


many of the doctrines contained in the Koran ; 
_and fifty prayers were prescribed as the daily 
duty of all true believers. 

When he descended from the divine presence 
and again met with Moses, the latter demanded 
what Allah had required. ‘‘ That I should make 
fifty prayers every day.” 

“ And thinkest thou to accomplish such a task ? 
I have made the experiment before thee. I tried 
it with the children of Israel, but in vain ; return, 
then, and beg a diminution of the task. 

Mahomet returned accordingly, and obtained a 
diminution of ten prayers ; but when he related 
his success to Moses, the latter made the same 
objection to the daily amount of forty. By his 
advice Mahomet returned repeatedly, until the 
number was reduced to five. 

Moses still objected. ‘‘ Thinkest thou to exact 
five prayers daily trom thy people? By Allah! I 
have had experience with the children of Israel, 
and sucha demand is vain ; return, therefore, and 
entreat still further mitigation of the task.”’ 

“‘ No,”’ replied Mahomet, ‘‘ I have already asked 
indulgence until I am ashamed.’’ With these 
words he saluted Moses and departed. 

By the ladder of light he descended to the temple 
of Jerusalem, where he found Borak fastened as he 
had left her, and mounting, was borne back in an 
instant to the place whence he had first been taken. 

This account of the vision, or nocturnal journey, 
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is chiefly according to the words of the historians 
Abulfeda, Al Bokhari, and Abu Horeira, and is 
given more at large in the Life of Mahomet by 
Gagnier. The journey itself has given rise to 
“endless commentaries and disputes among the 
doctors. Some affirm that it was no more thana © 
dream or vision of the nigut, and support their 
assertion by a tradition derived from Ayesha, the 
wife of Mahomet, who declared that, on the night 
in question, his body remained perfectly still, and’ 
it was only in spirit that he made his nocturnal 
journey. In giving this tradition, however, they 
did not consider that at the time the journey was) | 
said to have taken place, Ayesha was still a child, | ~ 
and, though espoused, had not become the wite 
of Mahomet. | 

Others insist that he made the celestial journey __ 
bodily, and that the whole was miraculously 
effected in so short a space of time that, On his 
return, he was able to prevent the complete over- 
turn of a vase of water which the angel Gabriel ~~ 
had struck with his wing on his departure. 

Others say that Mahomet only pretended to 
have made the nocturnal journey to the temple of ~~ 
Jerusalem, and that the subsequent ascent to | 
heaven was-a vision. According to Ahmed ben 
Joseph, the nocturnal visit to the temple was tes- 
tified by the patriarch of Jerusalem himself. “‘ At 
the time,’’ says he, ‘‘ that Mahomet sent an envoy 
to the emperor Heraclius, at Constantinople, in- 
viting him to embrace Islamism, the patriarch was 
in the presence of the emperor. The envoy hay- 
ing related the nocturnal journey of the prophet, 
the patriarch was seized with astonishment, and 
informed the emperor of a circumstance coincid- 
ing with the narrative of the envoy, ‘Itis my 
custom,’ said he, ‘ never to retire to rest at night 
until I have fastened every door of the temple. 
On the night here mentioned, I closed them ac- _ 
cording to my custom, but there was one which it — 
was impossible to move. Upon this, I sent for 
the carpenters, who, having inspected the door, 
declared that the lintel over the portal, and the 
edifice itself, had settled to such a degree that it 
was out of their power to close the door. I was 
obliged, therefore, to leave it open. Early in the 
morning at the break of day I repaired thither, 
and behold, the stone placed at the corner of the 
temple was perforated, and there were vestiges of 
the place where Al Borak had been fastened. 
Then, said I, to those present, this portal would 
not have remained fixed unless some prophet had 
been here to pray.’ ”’ : 

Traditions go on to say that when Mahomet 
narrated his nocturnal journey to a large assem- 
bly in Mecca, many marvelled yet believed, some 
were perplexed with doubt, but the Koreishites 
laughed it to scorn. ‘‘ Thousayest that thou hast 
been to the temple of Jerusalem,’’ said Abu Jahl ; 
‘prove the truth of thy words by giving a descrip. 
tion of it.”’ 

For a moment Mahomet was embarrassed by 
the demand, for he had visited the temple in the 
night, when its form was not discernible ; sud- 
denly, however, the angel Gabriel stood by his 
side, and placed before his eyes an exact type of 
the sacred edifice, so that he was enabled instantly 
to answer the most minute questions. 

The story still transcended the belief even of 
some of, his disciples, until Abu Beker, seeing 
them wavering in their faith, and in danger of 
backsliding, roundly vouched for the truth of it; 
in reward for which support, Mahomet-gave him 
the title of Al Seddek, or the Testifier to the 
Truth, by which he was thenceforth distinguished. 
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: ‘As we have already observed, this nocturnal 
journey rests almost entirely upon tradition, 
though some of its circumstances are vaguely al- 
luded to in the Koran. The whole may be a fan- 
ciful superstructure of Moslem fanatics on one of 
these visions or ecstasies to which Mahomet was 
prone, and the relation of which caused him to be 
stigmatized by the Koreishites as a madman. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


MAHOMET MAKES CONVERTS OF PILGRIMS FROM 
~  MEDINA—DETERMINES. TO FLY TO THAT CITY 
—A PLOT TO SLAY HIM—HIS MIRACULOUS 
ESCAPE—HIS HEGIRA, CR FLIGHT—HIS RECEP- 
TION AT MEDINA. 


THE fortunes of Mahomet were becoming darker 
and darker in his native place. 
original benefactress, the devoted companion of 
his solitude and seclusion, the zealous believer in 
his doctrines, was in her grave ; so also was Abu 


Deprived of the sheltering influence of the latter, 
-Mahomet had become, in a manner, an outlaw in 
Mecca ; obliged to conceal himself, and remain a 
burden on the hospitality of those whom his own 
doctrines had involved in persecution. If worldly 
advantage had been his object, how had it been 
attained ? Upward of ten years had elapsed since 
first he announced his prophetic mission; ten 
long years of enmity, trouble, and misfortune. 
Still he persevered, and now, at a period of life 
when men seek to enjoy in repose the fruition of 
; the past, rather than risk all in new schemes for 
the future, we find him, after having sacrificed 
ease, fortune, and friends, prepared to give up 
home and country also, rather than his religious 
creed. 

As soon as the privileged time of pilgrimage ar- 
rived, he emerged once more from his conceal- 
ment, and mingled with the multitude assembled 

-. from all parts of Arabia. His earnest desire was 
to find some powerful tribe, or the inhabitants of 
some important city, capable and willing to re- 
ceive him as a guest, and protect him in the en- 

4 joyment and propagation of his faith. 

His quest was for a time unsuccessful. Those 

a) who had come to worship at the Caaba drew back 

from a man stigmatized as an apostate ; and the 
worldly-minded were unwilling to befriend one 
proscribed by the powerful of his native place. 

At length, as he was one day preaching on the 
hill Al Akaba, a little to the north of -Mecca, he 
drew the attention of certain pilgrims from the 
city of Yathreb. This city, since called Medina, 
was about two hundred and seventy miles north 
of Mecca. Many of its inhabitants were Jews and 
seretical Christians. The pilgrims in question 
were pure Arabs of the ancient and powertul tribe 
st Khazradites, and in habits of friendly inter- 
course with the Keneedites and Naderites, two 
Jewish tribes inhabiting Mecca who claimed to be 
of the sacerdotal line ot Aaron. The pilgrims had 
often heard their Jewish friends explain the mys- 
teries of their faith, and talk of an expected Mes- 
siah. They were moved by the eloquence of Ma- 
homet, and struck with the resemblance of his 
doctrines to those of the Jewish law ; insomuch 
that when they heard him proclaim himself a pro- 
phet, sent by heaven to restore the ancient faith, 
they said, one to another, ‘‘ Surely this must be 
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Cadijah, his | 


Taleb, once his faithful and efficient protector. © 
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the promised Messiah of which we have been 


told.’” The more they listened, the stronger be- 
came their persuasion of the fact, until in tne end 
they avowed their conviction, and made a final 


profession of the faith. , 


As the Khazradites belonged to one of the most. 


powerful tribes of Yathreb, Mahomet sought to 


secure their protection, and proposed to accom-_ 


pany them on their return; but they informed 
him that they were at deadly feud with the 


Awsites, another powerful tribe of that city, and Ae 


advised him to deter his coming until they should 
be at peace. He consented ; but on the return 
home of the pilgrims, he sent with them Musab 
Ibn Omeir, one of the most learned and able of 


his disciples, with instructions to strengthen them 


in the faith, and to preach it to their townsmen. 
Thus were the seeds of Islamism first sown in the 
city of Medina. 
slowly. Musab was opposed by the idolaters, and 
his lite threatened ; but he persisted in his exer- 
tions, and gradually made converts among the 
principal inhabitants. 


Osaid Ibn Hodheir, a man of great authority in the 
city. 
driven away by persecution, took refuge in Me- 


dina, and aided in propagating the new faith 
among its inhabitants, until it found its way into © 


almost every household. 

Feeling now assured of being able to give Ma- 
homet an asylum in the city, upward of seventy of 
the converts of Medina, led by Musab Ibn Omeir, 
repaired to Mecca with the pilgrims in the holy 
month of the thirteenth year of ‘‘ the mission,”’ to 
invite him to take up his abode in their city. Ma- 
homet gave them a midnight meeting on the hill 
Al Akaba. His uncle Al Abbas, who, like the 
deceased Abu Taleb, took an affectionate interest 
in his welfare, though no convert to his doctrines, 
accompanied him to this secret conference, which 
he feared might lead him into danger. He en- 
treated the pilgrims from Medina not to entice his 
nephew to their city until more able to protect 
him: warning them that their open adoption 
of the new faith would bring all Arabia in arms 
against them. His warnings and entreaties were 
in vain: a solemn compact was made between 
the parties. Mahomet demanded that they should 


abjure idolatry, and worship the one true God — 


openly and fearlessly. For himself he exacted 
obedience in weal and woe; and for the disciples 
who might accompany him, protection ; even such 
as they would render to their own wives and chil- 
dren. On these terms he offered to bind himseli 
to remain ainong them, to be the friend of their 
friends, the enemy of their enemies. ‘‘ But, 
should we perish in your cause,” asked they, 
‘‘what will be our reward?” “‘ Paradise !’’ re- 
plied the prophet. 

The terms were accepted ; the emissaries from 
Medina placed their hands in the hands of Ma- 
homet, and swore to abide by the compact. _ The 


latter then singled out twelve from among them, | 


whom he designated as his apostles ; in imitation, 
it is supposed, of the example of our Saviour. 
Just then a voice was heard from the summit of 
the hill, denouncing them as apoStates, and men- 
acing them with punishment. The sound of this 
voice, heard in the darkness of the night, inspired 
temporary dismay. ‘‘It is the voice of the fiend 
Iblis,’’ said Mahomet scornfully ; ‘‘he is the foe 
of God: fear him not.’’ It was probably the voice 
of some spy or eavesdropper of the Koreishites ; 
for the very next morning they manifested a 


For a time they thrived but — 


Among these were Saad _ 
Ibn Maads, a prince or chief of the Awsites, and 


Numbers of the Moslems of Mecca also, 


aU 


_ knowledge of what had taken place in the night ; 
and treated, the new confederates with great harsh- 
_ ness as they were departing from the city. : 
It was this early accession to the faith, and this 
timely aid proffered and subsequently afforded to 
Mahomet and his disciples, which procured for 
the Moslems of Medina the appellation of Ansa- 
-rians, or auxiliaries, by which they were afterward 
_ distinguished. 

After the departure of the Ansarians, and the 
expiration of the holy month, the persecutions of 
the Moslems were resumed with increased viru- 
lence, insomuch that Mahomet, seeing a crisis 
was at hand,/and being resolved to leave the city, 
advised his adherents generally to provide for their 
safety. For himself, he still lingered in Mecca 
- with a few devoted followers. 

- Abu Sofian, his implacable foe, was at this time 
governor of the city. He was both incensed and 
alarmed at the spreading growth of the new faith, 
and held a meeting of the chief of the Koreishites 
to devise some means of effectually putting a stop 
to it. 
banished the city; but it was objected that he 
might gain other tribes to his interest, or perhaps 
the people of Medina, and return at their head to 
take his revenge. Others proposed to wall him 
up in a dungeon, and supply him with food until 
he died; but it was surmised that his friends 
might effect his escape. All these objections 
were raised by a violent and pragmatical old 
man, a stranger from the province of Nedja, who, 
say the Moslem writers, was no other than the 
devil in disguise, breathing his malignant spirit 
‘into those present. At length it was declared by 
Abu Jahl, that the only effectual check on the 
- growing evil was to put Mahomet to death. To 
this all agreed, and as a means of sharing the 
~~odium of the deed, and withstanding the ven- 
' geance it might awaken among the relatives of 
the victim, it was arranged that a member of each 
family should plunge his sword into the body of 
Mahomet. 

_ It is to this conspiracy that allusion is made in 
the eighth chapter of the Koran. 
mind how the unbelievers plotted against thee, 
that they might either detain thee in bonds, or put 
thee to death, or expel thee the city ; but God laid 
a plot against them ; and God is the best layer of 
plots.”’ 

In fact, by the time the murderers arrived be- 
fore the dwelling of Mahomet, he was apprised 
of the impending danger. As usual, the warning 
is attributed to the angel Gabriel, but it is proba- 
ble it was given by some Koreishite, less bloody- 
minded than his confederates. It came just in 
time to save Mahomet from the hands of his ene- 
mies. They paused at his door, but hesitated to 
enter. Looking through a crevice they beheld, 
as they thought, Mahomet wrapped in his green 
mantle, and lying asleep on his couch. They 
waited for a while, consulting whether to fall 
on him while sleeping, or wait until he 
should go forth. 
the door and rushed toward the couch. The 
sleeper started up ; but, instead of Mahomet, Ali 
By. stood before them. Amazed and confounded, 
they demanded, ‘‘ Where is Mahomet 2’? ‘I 

know not, ” replied Ali sternly, and walked forth ; 
ia nor did any one venture to molest him, Enraged 

a at the escape of their victim, however, the Kore- 
§ ishites proclaimed a reward of a hundred camels 
to any one who should bring them Mahomet alive 
or dead. 

Divers accounts are given of the mode in which 
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/ and taken his place upon the couch. The most 


Some advised that Mahomet should be. 


‘“And call to 


At length they burst open : 


Mahomet made his escape from the house afte es 
the faithful Ali had wrapped himself in his mantle 


miraculous account is, that he opened the door 
silently, as the Koreishites stood before it, and, © 
scattering a handful of dust in the air, cast such 
blindness upon them that he walked through the 
midst of them without being perceived. This, it 
is added, is confirmed by the verse of the 3oth 

chapter of the Koran: ‘‘ We have thrown blind: — 
ness upon them, that they shall not see.”’ # 

The most probable account is, that he clam- : 
bered over the wall in the rear of the house, by 
the help of a servant, who bent his back for him 
to step upon it. ee. 

He repaired immediately to the house of Abu 
Beker, and they arranged for instant flight. It 
was agreed that they should take refuge ina cave 
in Mount Thor, about an hour’s distance from a 
Mecca, and wait there until they could proceed 
safely to Medina: and in the mean time the chil- 
dren of Abu Beker should secretly bring them _ 
food. They left Mecca while it was yet dark, 
making their way on foot by the light of the stars, 
and the day dawned as they found themselves at 
the foot of Mount Thor. Scarce were they within 
the cave when they heard the sound of pursuit. A 
Abu Beker, though a brave man, quaked with 
fear. ‘‘ Our pursuers,’’ said he, ‘‘are many, and 
we are but two.’’ ‘‘ Nay,’’ replied Mahomet, 
‘‘there is a third; God is with us!’ And here 
the Moslem writers relate a miracle, dear to the ¥ 
minds of all true believers. By the time, say they, % 
that the Koreishites reached the mouth of the — 
cavern, an acacia-tree had sprung up before it, in ‘ 
the spreading branches of which a pigeon had 
made its nest, and laid its eggs, and over the 
whole a spider had woven its web. When the 
Koreishites beheld these signs of undisturbed 
quiet, they concluded that no one could recently 
have entered the cavern ; so they turned away, 
and pursued their search in another direction. 

Whether protected’ by miracle or not, the fugi- 
tives remained for three days undiscovered in the 
cave, and Asama, the daughter of Abu Beker, 
brought them food in the dusk of the evenings. 

On the fourth day, when they presurned the 

ardor of pursuit had abated, the fugitives ventured 
forth, and set out for Medina, on camels which a 
servant of Au Beker had brought in the night for 
them. Avoiding the main road usually taken by 
the caravans, they bent their course nearer to the ~ 
coast of the Red Sea. They had not proceeded 
far, however, before they were overtaken by a 
troop of horse headed by Soraka Ibn Malec. Abu 
Beker was again dismayed by the number of their 
pursuers ;- but Mahomet repeated the assurance, 
‘“Be not troubled; Allah is with us.’’ Soraka 
was a grim warrior, with shagged iron gray locks 
and naked sinewy arms rough with hair. As he 
overtook Mahomet, his horse reared and fell with 
him. His superstitious mind was struck with it as 
an evil sign. Mahomet perceived the state of his 
feelings, and by an eloquent appeal wrought upon 
him to such a degree that Soraka, filled with awe, 
entreated his forgiveness, and turning back with 
his troop suffered him to proceed on his way un- 
molested. 

The fugitives continued their journey without 
further interruption, until they arrived at Koba, a 
hill about two miles from Medina: It was a favor- 
ite resort of the inhabitants of the city, and a 
place to which they sent their sick and infirm, for 
the air was pure and salubrious. Hence, too, the 
city was supplied with fruit; the hill and its en- 
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_ virons being covered with vineyards, and with 
_ groves of the date and lotus; with gardens pro- 


ducing citrons, oranges, pomegranates, figs, 
peaches, and apricots ; and being irrigated with 
limpid streams. ‘ 

On arriving at this fruitful spot, Al Kaswa, the 
camel of Mahomet, crouched on her knees, and 
would go no further. The prophet interpreted it 
as a favorable sign, and determined to remain at 
Koba, and prepare for entering the city. The 


_ place where his camel knelt is still pointed out by 


pious Moslems, a mosque named Al Takwa hay- 
ing been built there to commemorate the circum- 
Stance. Some affirm that it was actually founded 
by the prophet. A deep well is also shown in the 
vicinity, beside which Mahomet reposed under the 
shade of the trees, and into which he dropped his 
seal ting. It is believed still to remain there, and 
has given sanctity to the well, the waters of which 
are conducted by subterraneous conduits to Me- 
dina. At Koba he remained four days, residing 
in the house of an Awsite named Colthum Ibn 
Hadem. While at this village he was joined bya 
distinguished chief, Boreida Ibn Hoseib, with 
seventy followers, all of the tribe of Saham. These 
made profession of faith between the hands of 
Mahomet. oe 
Another renowned proselyte who repaired to 
the prophet at this village, was Salman al Parsi 
(or the Persian). He is said to have been a native 


‘of a small place near Ispahan, and that, on pass- 


ing one day by a Christian church, he was so 
much struck by the devotion of the people, and 


the solemnity of the worship, that he became dis- 


gusted with the idolatrous faith in which he had 
been brought up. He afterward wandered about 
the east, from city to city, and convent to convent, 
in quest of a religion, until an ancient monk, full 
of years and infirmities, told him of a prophet who 
had arisen in Arabia to restore the pure faith of 
Abrabam. 

This Salman rose to power in after years, and 
was reputed by the unbelievers of Mecca to have 
assisted Mahomet in compiling his doctrine. This 
is alluded to in the sixteenth chapter of the Koran. 
‘“‘ Verily, the idolaters say, that a certain man as- 
sisted to compose the Koran; but the language 
of this man is Ajarai (or Persian), and the Koran 
is indited in the pure Arabian tongue.’’* 

The Moslems of Mecca, who had taken refuge 
some time before in Medina, hearing that Ma- 
homet was at hand, came forth to meet him at 
Koba ; among these was the early convert Talha, 
and Zobeir, the nephew of Cadijah. These, see- 
ing the travel-stained garments of Mahomet and 
Abu Beker, gave them white mantles, with which 
to make their entrance into Medina. Numbers of 
the Ansarians, or auxiliaries, of Medina, who had 
made their compact with Mahomet in the preced- 
ing year, now hastened to renew their vow of 
fidelity. 

Learning from them that the number of prose- 
lytes in the city was rapidly augmenting, and that 
there was a general disposition to receive him 
favorably, he appointed Friday, the Moslem sab- 
bath, the sixteenth day of the month Rabi, for his 
public entrance. 


* The renowned and learned Humphrey Prideaux, 
Doctor of Divinity and Dean of Norwich, in his Life 
of Mahomet, confounds this Salman the Persian with 
Abdallah Ibn Salam, a learned Jew; by some called 
Abdias Ben Salan in the Hebrew dialect, and by 
others Abdallah Salen ; who is accused by Christian 
writers of assisting Mahomet in fabricating his reve- 


lations. 
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Accordingly on the morning of that day he as- 


sembled all his followers to prayer; and after a 
sermon, in which he expounded the main principles 
of his faith, he mounted his camel Al Kaswa, and 


set forth for that city, which was to become re- fe 


nowned in after ages as his city of refuge. 


Boreida Ibn al Hoseib, with his seventy horse- 


men of the tribe of Saham, accompanied him as a 
guard. Some of the disciples took turns to hold 
a canopy of palm-leaves over his head, and by his 
side rode Abu Beker. ‘‘Oh apostle of God!’ 
cried Boreida, ‘‘ thou shalt not enter Medina with- 


out a standard ;’” so saying, heunfolded his tur- 


ban, and tying one end of it to the point of his 
lance, bore it aloft before the prophet. 
The city of Medina was fair to approach, being 


extolled for beauty of situation, salubrity of cli- 
mate, and fertility of ‘soil; for the luxuriance of © ~ 


its palm-trees, and the fragrance of its shrubs and 
flowers. At a short distance from the city a 


crowd of new proselytes to the faith came forth’ 
Most of | 


in sun and dust to meet the cavalcade. 
them had never seen Mahomet, and paid rever- 
ence to Abu Beker through mistake ; but the lat- 


ter put aside the screen of palm-leaves, and point- _ 
ed out the real object of homage, who was greeted 


with loud acclamations. 


In this way did Mahomet, so recently a fugitive 


from his native city, with a price upon his head, 
enter Medina, more as a conqueror in triumph 
than an exile seeking an asylum. He alighted at 


the house of a Khazradite, named Abu Ayub, a 
devout Moslem, to whom moreover he was dis-— 
tantly related ; here he was hospitably received, 


and took up his abode in the basement story. 


Shortly after his arrival he was joined by the 


faithful Ali, who had fled from Mecca, and jour 


neyed on foot, hiding himself in the day and — 


Sb. 


travelling only at night, lest he should fall into 


the hands of the Koreishites. 


ness of the journey. 


Within a few days more came Ayesha, and the 


rest of Abu Beker’s household, together with the 
family of Mahomet, conducted by his faithful freed- 
man Zeid, and by Abu Beker’s servant Abdallah. © 


Such is the story of the memorable Hegira, or 
‘Flight of the prophet’’—the era of the Arabian 


kalendar from which time is calculated by all true 


Moslems: it corresponds tc the 622d year of the i 


Christian era. 
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MOSLEMS IN MEDINA, MOHADJERINS AND ANSA= 
RIANS—THE PARTY OF ABDALLAH IBN OBBA 
AND THE HYPOCRITES—MAHOMET BUILDS A 


MOSQUE, PREACHES, MAKES CONVERTS AMONG — 


THE CHRISTIANS—THE JEWS SLOW TO BELIEVE 


TIVES AND ALLIES. 


MAHOMET soon found himself at the head of ae) 


numerous and powerful sect in Medina; partly 
made up of those of his disciples who had fled 
from Mecca, and were thence called Mohadjerins 
or Fugitives, and partly of inhabitants of the 


place, who on joining the faith were called Ansa- 


rians or Auxiliaries. Most of these latter were of 
the powerful tribes of the Awsites and Khazra- 
dites, which, though descended from two brothers, 
Al Aws and Al Khazraj, had for a hundred and 
twenty years distracted Medina by their inveterate 


BROTHERHOOD ESTABLISHED BETWEEN FUGL. : 


He arrived weary 
and wayworn, his feet bleeding with the rough- ~ 


aR 


and mortal feuds, but had now become united in 
the bonds of faith. With such of these tribes as, 
did not immediately adopt his doctrines he made a 


covenant. 


The Khazradites were very much under the 
sway of a prince or chief, named Abdallah Ibn 
Obba ; who, it is said, was on the point of being 
made king, when the arrival of Mahomet and the 


- excitement caused by his doctrines gave the popu- 


lar feeling a new direction. Abdallah was stately 
in person, of a graceful demeanor, and ready and 


eloquent tongue; he professed great friendship 


_ ings of the Moslems. 


construction of this mosque. 


_ for Mahomet, and with several companions of his 


own type and character, used to attend the meet- 
Mahomet was captivated 
at first by their personal appearance, their plausi- 
ble conversation, and their apparent deference ; 
but he found in the end that’ Abdallah was jealous 
of his popularity and cherished secret animosity 
against him, and that his companions were equally 
false in their pretended friendship; hence, he 


‘stamped them with the name of ‘‘ The Hypo- 


crites.’’ Abdallah Ibn Obba long continued his 


_ political rival in Medina. 


Being now enabled publicly to exercise his faith 
and preach his doctrines, Mahomet proceeded to 
erect a mosque. The place chosen was a grave- 
yard or burying-ground, shaded by date-trees. 
He is said to have been guided in his choice by 
what he considered a favorable omen ; his camel 
having knelt opposite to this place on his public 
entry into the city. The dead were removed, and 
the trees cut down to make way for the intended 
edifice. It was simple in form and structure, 
suited to the unostentatious religion which he pro- 
fessed, and to the scanty and precarious means of 
its votaries. The walls were of earth and brick ; 


_ the trunks of the palm-trees recently felled, served 


as pillars to support the roof, which was framed 
of their branches and thatched with their leaves. 
It was about a hundred ells square, and had three 
doors ; one to the south, where the Kebla was 
afterward established, another called the gate of 
Gabriel, and the third the gate of Mercy. A part 
of the edifice, called Soffat, was assigned as a 
habitation to such of the believers as were without 
a home. ; 

Mahomet assisted with his own hands in the 
With all his fore- 
knowledge, he little thought that he was building 
his own tomb and monument; for in that edifice 
his remains are deposited. It has in after times 


_ been repeatedly enlarged and beautified, but still 


bears the name Mesjed al Nebi (the Mosque of the 
Prophet), from having been founded by his hands. 
He was tor some time at a loss in what manner 
his followers should be summoned to their devo- 
tions ; whether with the sound of trumpets, as 
among the Jews, or by lighting fires on high 
places, or by the striking of timbrels. While in 
this perplexity, a form of words to be cried aloud 
was suggested by Abdallah, the son of Zeid, who 
declared that it was revealed to him in a vision. 
It was instantly adopted by Mahomet, and such is 


given as the origin of the following summons, 


which is to this day heard from the lofty minarets 
throughout the East, calling the Moslems to the 
place of worship : ‘‘ God is great! God is great ! 
There is no God but God. Mahomet is the apos- 
tle of God. Come to prayers! come to prayers ! 
God is great ! God is great! There is no God but 
God.”’ To which at dawn of day is added the ex- 
hortation, *‘ Prayer is better than sleep! Prayer 
is better than sleep !’’ 

Everything in this humble mosque was at first 


conducted with great simplicity. At night it was — 
lighted up by splinters of the date-tree ; and it 


was some time before lamps and oil were intro- 
duced. The prophet stood on the ground and 
preached, leaning with his back against the trunk 
of one of the date-trees, which served as pillars. 
He afterward had a pulpit or tribune erected, to 
which he ascended by three steps, so as to be ele- 
vated above the congregation. Tradition asserts, 
that when he first ascended this pulpit, the de- 
serted date-tree uttered a groan ; whereupon, as a 
consolation, he gave it the choice either to be 
transplanted to a garden again to flourish, or to 
be transferred to paradise, there to yield fruit, in 
after life, to true believers. The date-tree wisely 
chose the latter, and was subsequently buried be- 
neath the pulpit, there to await its blissful resur- 
rection. ‘ 

Mahomet preached and prayed in the pulpit, 
sometimes sitting, sometimes standing and \ean- 
ing on a staff. His precepts as yet were all 
peaceful and benignant, inculcating devotion to 
God and humanity to man. He seems to have 
emulated for a time the benignity of the Christian 
faith. ‘‘ He who is not affectionate to God’s creat- 
ures, and to his own children,’’ would he say, 
‘*God will not be affectionate to him. Every 
Moslem who clothes the naked of his faith, will 
be clothed by Allah in the green robes of para- 
dise.”’ 

In one of his traditional sermons, transmitted 
by his disciples, is the following apologue on the 


subject of charity : ‘‘ When God created the earth 


it shook and trembled, until he put mountains 
upon it, to make it firm. Then the angels asked, 
“Oh, God, is there anything of thy creation 
stronger than these mountains?’ And God re- 
plied, ‘Iron is stronger than the mountains ; for 
it breaks them.’ ‘And is there anything of thy 
creation stronger than iron?’ ‘Yes; fire is 
stronger than iron, for it melts it.’ ‘Is there any- 
thing of thy creation stronger than fire?’ ‘Yes; 
water, for it quenches fire.’ ‘Oh Lord, is there 
anything of thy creation stronger than water?’ 
‘Yes, wind ; for itovercomes water and puts it in 
motion.’ ‘Oh, our Sustainer! is there anything 
of thy creation stronger than wind?’ ‘Yes, a 
good man giving alms; if he give with his right 
hand and conceal it from his left, he overcomes 
all things.’ ” ‘ 

His definition of charity embraced the wide cir- 
cle of kindness. Every good act, he would say, is 
charity. Your smiling in your brother’s face is 
charity ; an exhortation of your fellow man to vir- 
tuous deeds is equal to alms-giving ; your putting 
a wanderer in the right road is charity ; your as- 
sisting the blind is charity ; your removing stones 
and thorns and other obstructions from the road 
is charity; your giving water to the thirsty is 
charity. ; 

““ A man’s true wealth hereafter is the good he 
does in this world to his fellow man. When he 
dies, people will say, What property has he left 
behind him? But the angels, who examine him 
in the grave, will ask, ‘What good deeds hast 
thou sent before thee ?’”’ 

‘‘ Oh prophet !’’ said one of his disciples, ‘‘ my 
mother, Omm-Sad, is dead; what is the best 
alms I can send for the good of her soul ?”’ 
*‘ Water !’’ replied Mahomet, bethinking himself 
of the panting heats of the desert. ‘‘ Dig a well 
for her, and give water to the thirsty.”” The man 
digged a well in his mother’s name, and said, 
‘This well is for my mother, that its rewards may 
reach her soul.”’ . 
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Charity of the tongue also, that most important 
oes and least cultivated of charities, was likewise 
_ earnestly inculcated by Mahomet. Abu Jaraiya, 
an inhabitant of Basrah, coming to Medina, and 
being persuaded of the apostolical office of Ma- 
homet, entreated him some great rule of conduct. 
“Speak evil of no one,’’ answered the prophet. 
“From that time,’’ says Abu Jaraiya, ‘I never 
_ did abuse any one, whether freeman or slave.’’ 
; _ The rules of Islamism extended to. the court- 
3 esies of life. Make a salam (or salutation) to a 
_house on entering and leaving it. Return the 
salute of friends’ and acquaintances, and way- 
farers on the road. He who rides must be the 
first to make the salute to him who walks; he 
‘ who walks to him who is sitting ; a small party to 
|. alarge party, and the young to the old. 


the Christians of the city promptly enrolled them- 
| selves among his followers ; they were probably 
____ of those sectarians who held to the human nature 
Fi of Christ, and found nothing repugnant in Islam- 
ism; which venerated Christ as the greatest 
among the prophets. The rest of the Christians 
resident there showed but little hostility to the 
: new faith, considering it far better than the old 
i idolatry. Indeed, the schisms and bitter dissen- 
sions among the Christians of the East had im- 
| paired their orthodoxy, weakened their zeal, and 
id disposed them easily to be led away by new doc- 
‘ trines. 
s The Jews, of which there were rich and power- 
ful families in Medina and its vicinity, showed a 
less favorable disposition. With some of them 
Mahomet made covenants of peace, and trusted to 
4 gain them in time to accept him as their promised 
f Messiah or prophet. Biassed, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, by such views, he had modelled many of 
4 his doctrines on the dogmas of their religion, and 
observed certain of their fasts and ordinances. 
He allowed such as embraced Islamism to con- 
tinue in the observance of their Sabbath, and of 
several of the Mosaic laws and ceremonies. It 
4 was the custom of the different religions of the 
; East, to have each a Kebla or sacred point tow- 
ard which they turned their faces in the act of 
adoration ; the Sabeans toward the north star ; 
the Persian fire-worshippers toward the east, the 
place of the rising sun; the Jews toward their 
holy city of Jerusalem. Hitherto Mahomet had 
prescribed nothing of the kind ; but now, out of 
deference to the Jews, he made Jerusalem the 
Kebla, toward which all Moslems were to turn 
their faces when in prayer. 

While new converts were daily made among 
the inhabitants of Medina, sickness and discon- 
tent began to prevail among the fugitives from 
Mecca. They were not accustomed to the cli- 
mate ; many suffered from fevers, and in their 
: sickness and debility languished after the home 
. whence they were exiled. 
ie To give them a new home, and link them 
- closely with their new friends and allies, Ma- 
homet established a brotherhood between fifty- 
‘four of them and as many of the inhabitants of 
Medina. Two persons thus linked’ together were 

ledged to stand by each other in weal and woe ; 
it was a tie, which knit their interests more close- 
ly even. than that of kindred, for they were to be 
heirs to each other in preference to blood rela- 
tions. 

This institution was one of expediency, and 
lasted only until the new comers had taken firm 
root in Medina; extended merely to those of the 

people of Mecca who had fled from persecution ; 
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4 On the arrival of Mahomet at Medina, some of 


and is alluded to in the following verse of the 
eighth chapter of the Koran: ‘‘ They who have 
believed and have fled their country, and em-— 
ployed their substance and their persons in fight- 
ing for the faith, and they who have given the | 
prophet a refuge among them, and have assisted x 
him, these shall be deemed the one nearest of kin 
to the other.”’ 

In this shrewd but simple way were laid the 
foundations of that power which was soon to at- 
tain stupendous strength, and to shake the might- 
iest empires of the world. 


CHART E RANG 
MARRIAGE OF MAHOMET WITH AYESHA—OF HIS 
DAUGHTER FATIMA WITH ALI—THEIR HOUSE- 
HOLD ARRANGEMENTS. 


THE family relations of Mahomet had been 
much broken up by the hostility brought upon 
him by his religious zeal. His daughter Rokaia 
was still an exile with~her husband, Othman Ibn 
Affan, in Abyssinia ; his daughter Zeinab had re- _ 
mained in Mecca with her husband, Abul Aass, 
who was a stubborn opposer of the new faith. 
The family with Mahomet in Medina consisted of + 
his recently wedded wife Sawda, and Fatima, 
and Um Colthum, daughters of his late wife Ca- 
dijah. He had a heart prone to affection, and 
subject to female influence, but he had never en- 
tertained much love for Sawda; and though he | 
always treated her with kindness, he felt the want 
of some one to supply the place of his deceased 
wife Cadjiah. 

‘“Oh Omar,’’ said he one day, ‘‘the best of 
man’s treasures is a virtuous woman, who acts by 
God’s orders, and is obedient*and pleasing to her 
husband; he regards her personal and mental 
beauties with delight ; when he orders her to do 
anything she obeys him ; and when he is absent 
she guards his right in property in honor.”’ 

He now turned his eyes upon his betrothed 
spouse Ayesha, the beautiful daughter of Abu 
Beker. Two years had elapsed since they were 
betrothed, and she had now attained her ninth 
year; an infantine age, it would seem, though 
the female form is wonderfully precocious in the 
quickening climates of the East. Their nuptials 
took place a few months after their arrival in Me- 
dina, and were celebrated with great simplicity ; 
the wedding supper was of milk, and the dowry 
of the bride was twelve okk of silver. 

The betrothing of Fatima, his youngest 
daughter, with his loyal ‘disciple Ali, followed 
shortly after, and their marriage at a somewhat 
later period. Fatima was between fifteen and 
sixteen years of age, of great beauty, and extolled 
by Arabian writers as one of the four perfect 
women with whom Allah has deigned to bless the 
earth. The age of Ali was about twenty-two. 

Heaven and earth, say the Moslem writers, 
joined in paying honor to these happy espousals. 
Medina resounded with festivity, and blazed with 
illuminations, and the atmosphere was laden with 
aromatic odors. As Mahomet, on the nuptial 
night, conducted his daughter to her bridegroom, 
heaven sent down a celestial pomp to attend her : 
on her right hand was the archangel Gabriel, on 
her left was Michael, and she was followed by a 
train of seventy thousand angels, who all night 
kept watch round the mansion of the youthful 
pair. 


rat 


‘bread, with milk and honey. 
- chamber, lit his fire, mended his clothes, and 


_ of Mahomet. 
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Such are the vaunting exaggerations with which 
Moslem writers are prone to overlay every event 
in the history of the prophet, and destroy the real 
grandeur of his career, which consists 1n Its sim- 
plicity. A more reliable account states that the 
wedding feast was of dates and olives ; that the 
nuptial couch was a sheep-skin ; that the portion 
of the bride consisted of two skirts, one head-tire, 


~ two silver armlets, one leathern pillow stuffed 


with palm-leaves, one beaker or drinking cup, 
one hand-mill, two large jars for water, and one 
pitcher. All this was in unison with the sim- 
plicity of Arab housekeeping, and with tne cir- 
cumstances of the married couple; and to raise 
the dowry required of him, Ali, it is said, had to 


_ sell several camels and some shirts of mail. 


The style of living of the prophet himself was 
not superior to that of his disciple. Ayesha, 
speaking of it in after years, observed: “‘ Fora 


- whole month together we did not light a fire to 


dress victuals; our food was nothing but dates 
and water, unless any one sent us meat. The 
people of the prophet’s household never got wheat 
bread two successive days.”’ 

His food, in general, was dates and barley- 
He swept his 


was, in fact, his own servant. For each of his 


_ two wives he provided a separate house adjoining 


the mosque. He resided with them by turns, but 
Ayesha ever. remained his favorite. 
‘Mahomet has been extolled by Moslem writers 


- for the chastity of his early life ; and it is remark- 
_ able that, with all the plurality of wives indulged 


in by the Arabs, and which he permitted himself 
in subsequent years, and with all that constitu- 
tional fondness which he evinced for the sex, he 
remained single in his devotion to Cadijah to her 
dying day, never giving her a rival in his house 
nor in his heart. Even the fresh and budding 
charms of Ayesha, which soon assumed such em- 
pire over him, could not obliterate the deep and 
mingled feeling of tenderness and gratitude for 
his early benetactress. Ayesha was piqued one 


day at hearing him indulge in these fond recol- 


lections : ‘‘Oh apostle of God,’’ demanded the 
youthful beauty, ‘‘ was not Cadijah stricken in 
years? Hasnot Allah given thee a better wife in 
her stead ?’’ 

““ Never !’” exclaimed Mahomet, with an honest 
burst of feeling —‘‘ never did God give mea better ! 
When I was poor, she enriched me ; when I was 
pronounced a liar, she believed in me; when I 
was Papoeed by all the world, she remained true 
to me!’ 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE SWORD ANNOUNCED AS THE INSTRUMENT 
OF FAITH—FIRST FORAY AGAINST THE KOREI- 
SHITES—SURPRISAL OF A CARAVAN. 


WE come now to an important era in the career 
Hitherto he had relied on argu- 
ment and persuasion to make proselytes, enjoin- 
ing the same on his disciples. His exhortations 
to them to bear with patience and long-suffering 
the violence of their enemies, almost emulated 
the meek precept of our Saviour, ‘‘if they smite 
thee on the one cheek, turn to them the other also.” 
He now arrived ata poini where he completely 
diverged from the celestial spirit of the Christian 
doctrines, and stamped his religion with the alloy 


of fallible mortality. His human nature was not 
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capable of maintaining the sublime forbearance 
he had hitherto inculcated. Thirteen years of 
meek endurance had been rewarded by nothing 
but aggravated injury and insult. 
persecutors had been those of his own tribe, the 
Koreishites, especially those of the rival line of 
Abd Schems, whose vindictive chief, Abu Sofian, 
had now the sway of Mecca. By their virulent 
hostility his fortunes had been blasted ; his family 
degraded, impoverished, and dispersed, and he 
himself driven into exile. All this he might have 
continued to bear with involuntary meekness, had 
not the means of retaliation unexpectedly sprung 
up within his reach. He had come to Medina a 
fugitive seeking an asylum, and craving merely a 
quiet home. In a little while, and probably to 
his. own surprise, he found an army at his com- 
mand: for among the many converts daily made 
in Medina, the fugitives flocking to him from 
Mecca, and proselytes from the tribes of the des- 
ert, were men of resolute spirit, skilled in the use 
of arms, and fond of partisan warfare. 
passions and mortal resentments were awakened 
by this sudden accession of power. They mingled 
with that zeal for religious reform, which was still 
his predominant motive. In the exaltations of 
his enthusiastic spirit he endeavored to persuade 
himself, and perhaps did so effectually, that the 
power thus placed within his reach was intended 
as a means of effecting his great purpose, and 
that he was called upon by divine command to 
use it. Such at least is the purport of the mem- 
orable manifesto which he issued at this epoch, 
and which changed the whole tone and fortunes of 
his faith. 

‘‘ Different prophets,’ said he, ‘“‘ have been 
sent by God to illustrate his different attributes : 
Moses his clemency and providence; Solomon 
his wisdom, majesty, and glory ; Jesus Christ his _ 
omniscience, and power — his 
righteousness by purity of conduct ; his omnisci- 
ence by the knowledge he displayed of the secrets 
of all hearts; his power by the miracles he 
wrought. None of these attributes, however, have 
been sufficient to enforce conviction, and even 
the miracles of Moses and Jesus have been treat- 
ed with unbelief. I, therefore, the last of the 
prophets, am sent with the sword! Let those 
who-promulgate my faith enter into no argument 
nor discussion, but slay all who refuse obedience 
to the law. Whoever fights for the true faith, 
whether he fall or conquer, will assuredly receive 
a glorious reward.” 

‘“Thesword,”’ added he, *‘ is the key of heaven 
and hell ; all who draw it in the cause of the faith 
will be rewarded with temporal advantages ; 
every drop shed of their blood, every peril and 
hardship endured by them, will be registered on 
high as more meritorious than even fasting or 
praying. If they fall in battle their sins will at 
once be blotted out, and they will be transported 
to paradise, there to revel in eternal pleasures in 
the arms of black-eyed houris.”’ 

Predestination was brought to aid these bellig- 
erent doctrines. Every event, according to the 
Koran, was predestined from eternity, and could 
not be avoided. No man could die sooner or 
later than his allotted hour, and when it arrived! 
it would be the same, whether the angel of death 
should find him in the quiet of his bed, or amid 
the storm of battle. : 

Such were the doctrines and revelations which 
converted Islamism of a sudden from a religion of 
meekness and philanthropy, to one of violence 


and the sword. They were peculiarly acceptable — 
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to the Arabs, harmonizing with their habits, and 
encouraging their predatory propensities. 
ally pirates of the desert, it is not to be won- 
red at that, after this open promulgation of the 
Religion of the Sword, they should flock in 
crowds to the standard of the prophet. Still no 
_violénce was authorized by Mahomet against those 
who should persist in unbelief, provided they 
should readily submit to his temporal sway, and 
agree to pay tribute; and here we see the first 
indication of worldly ambition and a desire for 
temporal dominion dawning upon his mind. Still 
it will be found that the tribute thus exacted was 
* subsidiary to his ruling passion, and mainly ex- 
i ; © : { : ¥ 
| pended by him in the extension of the faith. 
___ The first warlike enterprises of Mahomet betray 
_ the lurking resentment-we have noted, They 
were directed against the caravans of Mecca, be- 
_ tonging to his implacable enemies the Koreishites. 
_ The three first were headed by Mahomet in per- 
son, but without any material result. The fourth 
was confided to a Moslem, named Abdallah Ibn 
_ Jasch ; who was sent out with eight or ten reso- 
_ lute followers on the road toward South Arabia. 
__ As it was now the holy month of Radjab, sacred 
_ from violence and rapine, Abdallah had sealed 
_ orders, not to be opened until the third day. 
_ These orders were vaguely yet significantly word- 
_ ed. Abdallah was to repair to the valley of 
_ Naklah, between Mecca and Tayef (the same in 
_ which Mahomet had the révelation of the Genii), 
where he was to watch for an expected caravan of 
_. the Koreishites. ‘‘ Perhaps,’’ added the letter of 
instructions shrewdly—‘“ perhaps thou mayest be 
3 able to bring us some tidings of it.” . 
_. Abdallah understood the true meaning of the 
letter, and acted upto it. Arriving in the valley 
_ of Naklah, he descried the caravan, consisting of 
- several camels laden with merchandise, and con- 
ducted by fourmen. Following it at a distance, 
»_ hesent one of his men, disguised as a pilgrim, to 
- overtake it. From the words of the latter the Kore- 
_ ishites supposed his companions to be like himself, 
pilgrims bound to Mecca. Besides, it was the 
-- month of Radjab, when the desert might be tray- 
elled in security. Scarce had they come to a 
halt, however, when Abdallah and his comrades 
fellon them, killed one, and took two prisoners ; 
_ the fourth escaped. The victors then returned to 
_ Medina with their prisoners and booty. 
4 All Medina was scandalized at this breach of 
__ the holy month. ~ Mahomet, finding that he had 
- ventured too far, pretended to be angry with Ab- 
dallah, and refused to take the share of the booty 
offered to him. Confiding in the vagueness of his 
instructions, he insisted that he had not com- 
-manded Abdallah to shed blood, or commit any 
violence during the holy month. 
The clamor still continuing, and being echoed 
by the Koreishites of Mecca, produced the follow- 
ing passage of the Koran : 
sd “They will ask thee concerning the sacred 
_ month, whether they may make war therein. An- 
swer: To war therein is grievous ; but to deny 
God, to bar the path of God against his people, to 
drive true believers from his holy temple, and to 
_ worship idols, are sins far more grievous than to 
kill in the holy months.”’ 
Having thus proclaimed divine sanction for the 
_ deed, Mahomet no longer hesitated to take his 
_ Share of the booty. He delivered one of the pris- 
oners on ransom ; the other embraced Islamism. 
The above passage of the Koran; however sat- 
isfactory it may have been to devout Moslems, 
will scarcely serve to exculpate their prophet in the 
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eyes of the profane. The expedition of Abdallah 
Ibn Jasch was a sad practical illustration of the 
new religion of the sword. It contemplated not 
merely an act of plunder and ‘revenge, a venial 
act in the eyes of Arabs, and justified by the new 

doctrines by being exercised against the enemies 

of the faith, but an outrage also on the holy 
month, that period sacred from time immemorial — 
against violence and bloodshed, and which Ma- 
homet himself professed to hold in reverence. 

The craft and secrecy also with which the whole 
was. devised and conducted, the sealed letter of © 
instructions to Abdallah, to be opened only at the — 
end of three days, at the scene of projected out- 

rage, and couched in language vague, equivocal, 

yet sufficiently significant to the agent—all were 

in direct opposition to the conduct of Mahomet in | 
the earlier part of his career, when he dared 
openly to pursue the path of duty, ‘“‘though the 
sun should be arrayed against him on the right 


hand, and the moon on the left ;”’ all showedthat 


he was conscious of the turpitude of the act he 
was authorizing. His disavowal of the violence 
committed by Abdallah, yet his bringing the _ 
Koran to his aid to enable him to profit by it with 
impunity, give still darker shades to this transac- 
tion ; which altogether shows how immediately 
and widely he went wrong the moment he de- © 
parted from the benevolent spirit of Christianity, 
which he at first endeavored to emulate. World- 
ly passions and worldly interests were fast getting 
the ascendency over that religious enthusiasm 
which first inspired him. As has well been ob- 
served, ‘‘ the first drop of blood shed in his name 
in the Holy Week displayed him a man in whom 
the slime of earth had quenched the holy flame of 
prophecy.”’ d 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE BATTLE OF BEDER. 


IN the second year of the Hegira Mahomet 
received intelligence that his arch foe, AbuSofian, | 
with a troop of thirty horsemen, was conducting 
back to Mecca a caravan of a thousand camels, 
laden with the merchandise of Syria. Their route 
lay through the country of Medina, between the 
range of mountains and the sea. Mahomet de- 
termined to intercept them. “About, the middle 
of the month Ramadhan, therefore, he sallied forth 
with three hundred and fourteen men, of whom 
eighty-three were Mohadjerins, or exiles from 
Mecca; sixty-one Awsites, and a hundred and 
seventy Khazradites. Each troop had its own 
banner. . There were but two horses in this little 
army,* but there were seventy fleet camels, which 
the troop mounted by turns, so as to make a rapid 
march without much fatigue. 

Othman Ibn Affan, the son-in-law of Mahomet, 
was now returned with his wife Rokaia from their 
exile in Abyssinia, and would have joined the en- 
terprise, but his wife was iil almost unto death, 


* (The Arabs of the desert.’’ says Burckhardt, 
*‘are not rich in horses. Among the great tribes on 
the Red Sea, between Akaba and Mecca, and to the 
south and south-east of Mecca, as far as Yemen, 
horses are very scarce, especially ainong those of the 
mountainous districts. The settled ishabitants of 
Hedjaz and Yemen are not much in the habit of keep- 
ing horses. The tribes most rich in horses are those 
who dwell in the comparatively fertile plains of Meso- 
potamia, on the banks of the river Euphrates, and en 


the Syrian plains.’’—Burckhardi, ii. 50. 


so that he was obliged reluctantly to remain in 


‘Medina. 


Mahomet for a while took the main road to 


“Mecca, then leaving it to the left, turned toward 


the Red Sea and entered a fertile valley, watered 
by the brook Beder. Here he laid in wait near a 
ford, over which the caravans were accustomed 
to pass. He caused his men to dig a deep trench, 
and to divert the water therein, so that they might 
resort thither to slake their thirst, out of reach of 
the enemy. : : 

In the mean time Abu Sofian, having received 
early intelligence that Mahomet had sallied forth 
to waylay him with a superior force, dispatched a 
messenger named Omair, on a fleet dromedary, 
to summon instant relief from Mecca, The mes- 
senger arrived at the Caaba haggard and breath- 
less. Abu Jahl mounted the roof and sounded 
the alarm. All Mecca was in confusion and con- 
sternation. Henda, the wife of Abu Sofian, a 
woman of a fierce and intrepid nature, called 
upon her father Otha, her brother Al Walid, her 
uncle Shaiba, and all the warriors of her kindred, 
io arm and hasten to the relief of her husband. 
The brothers, too, of the Koreishite slain by Ab- 
dallah Ibn Jasch, in the valley of Naklah, seized 
their weapons to avenge his death. Motives of 
interest were mingled with eagerness for ven- 
geance, for most of the Koreishites had property 


’ embarked in the caravan. In a little while a force 


of one hundred horse and seven hundred camels 
hurried forward on the road toward Syria. It 
was led by Abu Jahl, now threescore and ten 
years of age, a veteran warrior of the desert, who 
still retained the fire and almost the vigor and ac- 
tivity of youth, combined with the rancor of old 


age. > 

e While Abu Jahl, with his forces, was hurrying 
on in one direction, Abu Sofian was approaching 
in another. On arriving at the region of danger, 
he preceded his caravan a considerable distance, 
carefully regarding every track and footprint. At 
length he came upon the track of the little army 
of Mahomet. He knew it from the size of the 
kernels of the dates, which the troops had thrown 
by the wayside as they marched—those of Medina 
being remarkable for their smallness. On such 
minute signs do the Arabs depend in tracking 
their foes through the deserts. 

Observing the course Mahomet had taken, Abu 
Sofian changed his route, and passed along the 
coast of the Red Sea until he considered himself 
out of danger. He then sent another messenger 
to meet any Koreishites that might have sallied 
forth, and to let them know that the caravan 


_ was safe, and they might return to Mecca. 


The messenger met the Koreishites when in full 
march. On hearing that the caravan was safe, 
they came to a halt and held council. Some were 
for pushing forward and inflicting a signal pun- 
ishment on Mahomet and his followers ; others 
were for turning back. In this dilemma they 
sent a scout to reconnoitre the enemy. He 
brought back word that they were about three 
hundred strong ; this increased the desire of those 
who were for battle. Others remonstrated. 
es Consider,”’ said they, ‘‘ these are men who have 
nothing to iose; they have nothing but their 
swords ; not one of them will fall without slaying 
his man. Besides, we have relatives among them ; 
if we conquer, we will not be able to look each 
other in the face, having slain each other’s rela- 
tives.’ These words were producing their effect, 
but the brothers of the Koreishite who had been 
slain in the valley of Naklah were instigated by 
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Abu Jahl to cry for revenge. 
seconded their appeal. ‘* Forward !’’ cried he ; 
‘‘let us get water from the brook Beder for the 


feast with which we shall make merry over the - 


escape of our caravan.’’ The main body of the 
troops, therefore, elevated their standards and 
resumed their march, thougha considerable num- 
ber turned back to Mecca. 

The scouts of Mahomet brought him notice of 
the approach of this force. 


in the expectation of little fighting and much 
plunder, and were dismayed at the thoughts of 


such an overwhelming host; but Mahomet bade | 


them be of good cheer, for Allah had promised 
him an easy victory. 

The Moslems posted themselves on a rising 
ground, with water at the foot of it. A hut, or 
shelter of the branches of trees, had been has- 
tily erected on the summit for Mahomet, and a 
dromedary stood before it, on which he might fly 
to Medina in case of defeat. 

The vanguard of the enemy entered the valley 
panting with thirst, and hastened to the stream for 
drink ; but Hamza, the uncle of Mahomet, set 
upon them with a number of his men, and slew 
the leader with his own hand. Only one of the 
vanguard escaped, who was afterward converted 
to the faith. 


The main body of the enemy now approached. 
Three Koreishite war-_ 


with sound of trumpet. 
riors advancing in tront, defied the bravest of the 
Moslems to equal combat. Two of these chal- 
lengers were Otha, the father-in-law of Abu 
Sofian, and Al Walid, his brother-in-law. The 
third challenger was Shaiba, the brother of Otha. 
These it will be recollected had been instigated 
to sally forth from Mecca, by Henda, the wife of 
Abu Sofian, They were all men of rank in their 
tribe. 

Three warriors of Medina stepped forward and 
accepted their challenge ; but they cried, ‘‘ No! 
Let the renegades of our own city of Mecca ad- 
vance, if they dare.’’ Upon this Hamza and Ali, 
the uncle and cousin of Mahomet, and Obeidah 
Ibn al Hareth, undertook the fight. After a fierce 
and obstinate contest, Hamza and Ali each slew 
his antagonist. They then went to the aid of Obe- 
idah, who was severely wounded and nearly over- 
come by Otha. They slew the Koreishite and bore 
away their associate, but he presently died of his 
wounds. 

The battle now became general. The Mos- 
lems, aware of the inferiority of their number, at 
first merely stood on the defensive, maintaining 
their position on the rising ground, and galling 
the enemy with flights of arrows whenever they 
sought to slake their intolerable thirst at the 
stream below. Mahomet remained in his hut on 
the hill, accompanied by Abu Beker, and ear- 
nestly engaged in prayer. In the course of the 
battle he had a paroxysm, or fell into a kind of 
trance. Coming to himself, he declared that 
God in a vision had promised him the victory. 
Rushing out of the hut, he caught up a handful 
of dust and castit into the air toward the Koreish- 
ites, exclaiming, ‘‘ May confusion light upon their 
faces.’ Then ordering his followers to charge 
down upon the enemy: ‘‘ Fight, and fear not,” 
cried he; ‘‘ the gates of paradise are under the 
shade of swords. He will assuredly find instant 
admission who falls fighting for the faith.’’ 

In the shock of battle which ensued, Abu Jah], 
who was urging his horse into the thickest of the 
conflict, received a blow of a scimetar in the thigh 
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‘That fiery old Arab an 


The hearts of some | 
of-his followers failed them ; they had come forth 
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Phi brought him to the ground. Abdallah Ibn 
- Masoud put his foot upon his breast, and while 


the fiery veteran was still uttering imprecations 
and curses on Mahomet, severed his head from 
his body. Babs, 


The Koreishites now gave way and fled. Sev- 


5 enty remained dead on the field, and nearly the 
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same number were taken prisoners. Fourteen 


Moslems were slain, whose names remain on rec- } 


ord as martyrs to the faith. 

This signal victory was easily to be accounted 
for on natural principles; the Moslems being 
fresh and unwearied; and having the advantage 
of a rising ground, and a supply of water; while 
the Koreishites were fatigued by a hasty march, 
parched with thirst, and diminished in force, by 
the loss of numbers who had turned back to 
Mecca. Moslem writers, however, attribute this 
early triumph of the faith to supernatural agency. 
When Mahomet scattered dust in the air, say 
they, three thousand angelic warriors in white 
and yeilow turbans, and long dazzling robes, and 


- mounted on black and white steeds, came rush- 


ing like a blast, and swept the Koreishites before 
them. Nor is this affirmed on Moslem testimony 
alone, but given on the word of an idolater, a 
peasant who was attending sheep on an adjacent 
hill. “I was with a companion, my cousin,”’ 
said the peasant, ‘‘ upon the fold of the moun- 
tain, watching the conflict, and waiting to join 
with the conqueroys and share the spoil. Sud- 
denly we beheld a great cloud sailing toward us, 
and within it were the neighing of steeds and 
braying of trumpets. As it approached, squad- 
rons of angels sallied forth, and we heard the ter- 
‘ific voice of the archangel as he urged his mare 
aaizum,  * speed! speed! oh .Haizum'!’. - At 
which awful sound the heart of my companion 
5urst with terror, and he died on the spot ; and I 


had well nigh shared his fate.’’* 
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When the conflict was over, Abdallah Ibn Ma- 
soud brought the head of Abu Jahl to Mahomet, 
who eyed the grisly trophy with exultation, ex- 
claiming, ‘“This man was the Pharaoh of our 
dation.” The true name of this veteran warrior 


~ was Amru Ibn Hasham. The Koreishites had 


given him the name of Abu ‘lhoem, or Father of 
Wisdom, on account of his sagacity. The Mos- 
lems had changed itto Abu Jahl, Father of Folly. 
The latter appellation has adhered to him in his- 
tory, and he is never mentioned by true believers 
without the ejaculation, ‘‘ May he be accursed of 


| God!” 


The Moslems who had fallen in battle were 
honorably interred ; as to the bodies of the Ko- 
reishites, they were contemptuously thrown into a 
pit which had been digged for them, The ques- 
tion was how to dispose of the prisoners. Omar 
was for striking off their heads ; but Abu Beker 


* This miraculous aid is repeatedly mentioned in 
the Koran, «4.2. - 

“God had already given you the victory at Beder, 
when ye were inferior in number. When thou saidst 
unto the faithful, Is it not enough for you that your 
Lord should assist you with three thousand angels, sent 
down from heaven? Verily, if ye persevere, and fear 
God, and your enemies come upon you suddenly, 
your Lord will assist you with five thousand angels, 
distinguished by their horses and attire. 

* * * * ok * * 

‘‘O true believers, ye slew not those who were 
slain at Beder yourselves, but God slew them. 


Neither didst thou, O Mahomet, cast the gravel into 


their eyes, when thou didst seem to cast it; but God 


_ Cast it.’’— Sale’ s Koran, chap. iii. 


advised that they should be given up on ransom. 
Mahomet observed that Omar was like Noah, who 
prayed for the destruction of the guilty by the del- 
uge ; but Abu Beker was like Abraham, who in- 
terceded for the guilty. He decided on the side 
of mercy. But two of the prisoners were put to 
death ; one, named Nadhar, for having ridiculed 
the Koran as a collection of Persian tales and 
fables ; the other, named Okba, for the attempt 
upon the life of Mahomet when he first preached 
in the Caaba, and when he was rescued by Abu 
Beker. Several of the prisoners who were poor 
were liberated on merely making oath never again 


‘to take up arms against Mahomet or his followers. 


The rest were detained until ransoms should be 
sent by their friends.’ 

Among the most important of the prisoners 
was Al Abbas, the uncle ot Mahomet. He had 
been captured by Abu Yaser, a man of small stat- 
ure. As the bystanders scoffed at the disparity 
of size, Al Abbas pretended that he really had 
surrendered to a horseman of gigantic size, 
mounted on a steed the like of which he had never 
seen before. Abu Yaser would have steadily 
maintained the truth of his capture, but Mahomet, 
willing to spare the humiliation of his uncle, in- 


timated that the captor had been aided by the — 


angel Gabriel. 

Al Abbas would have excused himself from 
paying ransom, alleging that he was a Moslem in 
heart, and had only taken part in the battle on 
compulsion; but his excuse did not avail. It is 
thought by many that he really had a secret un- 
derstanding with his nephew, and was employed 
by him as a spy in Mecca, both before and after 
the battle of Beder. 

Another prisoner of great importance to Mahom- 
et was Abul Aass, the husband of his daughter 
Zeinab. The prophet would fain have drawn his 
son-in-law to him and enrolled him among his 


disciples, but Abul Aass remained stubborn in - 


unbelief. Mahomet then offered to set him at 
liberty on condition of his returning to him his 
daughter. To this the infidel agreed, and Zeid, 
the faithful freedman of the prophet, was sent 
with several companions to Mecca, to bring Zeinab 
to Medina; in the mean time her husband, Abul 
Aass, remained a hostage for the fulfilment of the 
compact. 

Before the army returned to Medina there was 
a division of the spoil ; for, though the caravan of 
Abu Sofian had escaped, yet considerable booty 
of weapons and camels had been taken in the 
battle, and a large sum of money would accrue 
from the ransom of the prisoners. On this occa- 
sion Mahomet ordered that the whole should be 
equally divided among all the Moslems engaged 
in the enterprise ; and though it was a long-es- 
tablished custom among the Arabs to give a 
fourth part of the booty to the chief, yet he con- 
tented himself with the same share as the rest. 
Among the spoil which fell to his lot was a fa- 
mous sword of admirable temper, called Dhul 
Fakar, or the Piercer. He ever afterward bore 
it when in battle ; and his son-in-law, Ali, inher- 
ited it at his death. 

This equal distribution of the booty caused great 
murmurs among the troops. Those who had 
borne the brunt of the fight, and had: been most 
active in taking the spoil, complained that they 
had to share alike with those who had stood aloof 
from the affray, and with the old men who had re- 
mained to guard the camp. The dispute, ob- 
serves Sale, resembles that of the soldiers of 
David in relation to spoils taken from the Amalek- 
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ites ; those who had been in the action insisting 
that they who tarried by the stuff should have no 
share of the spoil. The decision was the same— 
that they should share alike (1 Samuel 30: 21-25). 
Mahomet, from his knowledge of Bible history, 
may have been guided by this decision. The 
division of the spoils was an important point to 
settle, for a leader about to enter on a career of 
predatory warfare. Fortunately, he had a timely 
revelation shortly after his return to Mecca, regu- 
lating for the future the division of all booty 
gained in fighting for the faith. 

Such are the particulars of the famous battle of 
Beder, the first victory of the Saracens under the 
standard of Mahomet ; inconsiderable, perhaps, in 
itself, but stupendous in its results; being the 
commencement of a career of victories which 
changed the destinies of the world. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


DEATH OF THE PROPHET’S DAUGHTER ROKAIA— 
RESTORATION OF HIS DAUGHTER ZEINAB—EF- 
FECT OF THE PROPHET’S MALEDICTION ON ABU 
LAHAB AND HIS FAMILY—-FRANTIC RAGE OF 
HENDA, THE WIFE OF ABU SOFIAN—MAHOMET 
NARROWLY ESCAPES ASSASSINATION—EMBASSY 
OF THE KOREISHITES—THE KING OF ABYSSINIA. 


MAHOMET returned in triumph to Medina with 
the spoils and prisoners taken in his first battle. 
His exultation, however, was checked by domestic 
grief. Rokaia, his beloved daughter, so recently 
restored from exile, was no more. The messen- 
ger who preceded Mahomet with tidings of his 
victory met the funeral train at the gate of the 
city, bearing her body to the tomb. 

The affliction of the prophet was soothed shortly 
afterward by the arrival from Mecca of his daugh- 
ter Zeinab, conducted by the faithful Zeid. The 
mission of Zeid had been attended with difficul- 
ties. The people of Mecca were exasperated by 


the late defeat, and the necessity of ransoming the 


prisoners. Zeid remained, therefore, without the 
walis, and sent in a message to Kenanah, the 
brother of Abul Aass, informing him of the com- 
pact, and appointing a place where Zeinab should 
be delivered into his hands. Kenanah set out to 
conduct her thither in a litter. On the way he 
was beset by a throng of Koreishites, determined 
to prevent the daughter of Mahomet from being 
restored to him. In the confusion one Habbar 
Ibn Aswad made a thrust at the litter with a 
lance, which, had not Kenanah parried it with his 
bow, might have proved fatal to Zeinab. Abu 
Sofian was attracted to the place by the noise and 
tumult, and rebuked Kenanah for restoring Ma- 
homet’s daughter thus publicly, as it might be 
construed into a weak concession; Zeinab was 
taken back, therefore, to her home, and Kenanah 
delivered her up secretly to Zeid in the course of 
the following night. 

Mahomet was so exasperated at hearing of the 
attack on his daughter that he ordered whoever 
should take Habbar, to burn him alive. 
his rage had subsided he modified this command. 
“It is for God alone,’’ said he, ‘‘ to punish man 
with fire. If taken, let Habbar be put to death 
with the sword.”’ 

The recent triumph of the Moslems at Beder 
struck the Koreishites of Mecca with astonishment 
and mortification. The man so recently driven a 
fugitive from their walls had suddenly started up 
a powertul foe. Several of their bravest and most 
important men had fallen beneath his sword ; 
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othérs were his captives, and awaited a humiliat 
ing ransom. Abu Lahab, the uncle of Mahomet 
and always-his vehement opposer, had been un- 
able, from illness, to take the field. He died a 
few days after hearing of the victory, his death 
being hastened by the exasperation of his spirits. 
Pious Moslems, however, attribute it to the curse 
pronounced by Mahomet aforetime on him and his 
family, when he raised his hand to hurl a stone at 
the prophet on the hill of Safa. That curse, say 
they, fell heavily also on his son Otho, who had 


repudiated the prophet’s daughter Rokaia; he 


was torn to pieces by a lion, in the presence of a 
whole caravan, when on a journey to Syria. 

By no one was the recent defeat at Beder felt so 
severely as by Abu Sofian. He reached Mecca 


in safety with his caravan, it is true ; but it was 
to hear of the triumph of the man he detested, and © 


to find his home desolate. His wife Henda met 
him with frantic lamentations for the death of her 


father, her uncle, and her brother. Rage mingled — 


with her grief, and she cried night and day for 
vengeance on Hamza and Ali, by whose: hands 
they had fallen.* 

Abu Sofian summoned two hundred fleet horse- 
men, each with a sack of meal at his saddle-bow, 
the scanty provisions of an Arab for a foray; as 
he sallied forth he vowed neither to anoint his 
head, perfume his beard, nor approach a female, 
until he had met Mahomet facetoface. Scouring 
the country to within three miles of the gates o} 


Medina, he slew two of the prophet’s followers, © 


ravaged the fields, and burned the date-trees. 
Mahomet sallied forth to meet him at the head 
of a superior force. 
vow, did not await his approach, but turned bridle 
and fled. His troop clattered after him, throwing 
off their sacks of meal in the hurry of their flight ; 


whence this scampering affair was derisively 


called ‘‘ The war of the meal sacks.” 


Abu Sofian, regardless of his ~ 


> 
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Moslem writers record an imminent risk of the. 


prophet while yet in the field on this occasion. 


He was one day sleeping alone at the foot of a 


tree, ata distance from his camp, when he was 


awakened by a noise, and beheld Durthur, a hos- 


tile warrior, standing over him with a drawn 


sword. ‘‘Oh Mahomet,’’ cried he, ‘‘ who is 
there now to save thee?’ ‘*God!” replied the 
prophet. Struck with conviction, Durthur let fall 


his sword, which was instantly seized upon by 
Mahomet. Brandishing the weapon, he exclaimed 
in turn, ‘‘ Who is there now to save thee, oh Dur- 
thur?’’ ‘‘ Alas, no one!’’ replied the soldier. 
‘Then learnfrom me to be merciful.’’ So say- 
ing, he returned the sword. The heart of the war- 
rior was overcome; he acknowledged Mahomet 
as the prophet of God, and embraced the faith. 


* It is a received law among all the Arabs, that 
whoever sheds the blood of a man, owes blood on 
that account to the family of the slain person. This 
ancient law is sanctioned by the Koran. “‘O true 
believers, the law of retaliation is ordained to you for 
the slain ; the free shall die for the free.’”” The Blood 
revenge, or Thar, as it is termed in Arabic, is claimed 
by the relatives of all who have been killed in open 
war, and not merely of the actual homicide, but of all 
his relations. For those killed in wars between two 
tribes, the price of blood is required from the persons 
who were known to have actually killed them. 

The Arab regards this blood revenge as one of his 
most sacred rights, as well as duties ; no earthly con- 
sideration could induce him to give itup. He has a 
proverbial saying, ‘‘ Were hell-fire to be my lot, I 
would not relinquish the Thar.’’"—See Burckhardt, v, 
ii Stas Notes. ’ 
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s if the anecdote were not sufficiently marvel- 
lous, other devout Moslems affirm that the deliv-. 


_ erance of Mahomet was through the intervention 
of the angel Gabriel, who, at the moment Durthur 
was about to strike, gave him a blow on the 
‘breast with his invisible hand, which caused him 
_ to let fall his sword. 
_ About this time the Koreishites of Mecca be- 
thought themselves of the relatives and disciples 
of Mahomet who had taken refuge from their per- 
‘secutions in Abyssinia, most of whom still re- 
_ mained there under the protection of the Najashee 
_ or Abyssinian king. “To-this potentate the Kore- 
_ ishites sent an embassy to obtain the persons of 
_ the fugitives. One of the ambassadors was Ab- 
 dallah Ibn Rabia; another was Amru Ibn~ Al 
 Aass, the distinguished poet who had assailed 
- Mahomet at the outset-of his mission with lam- 
_ poons and madrigals. He was now more ma- 
- tured in years, and as remarkable for his acute 
sagacity as for his poetic talents. He was still a 
redoubtable opponent of the faith of Islam, of 
which in after years he was to prove one of the 
_ bravest and most distinguished champions. 
_ Amru and Abdallah opened their embassy jn the 
oriental style by the parade of ‘rich presents, and 
then requested, in the name of the Koreish au- 
thorities of, Mecca, that the fugitives might be 
_ delivered up to them. The king was a just man, 
and summoned the Moslems before him to explain 
_ this new and dangerous heresy of which they were 
accused. Among their number was Giatar, or 
_ Jaafar, the son of Abu Taleb, and brother of Ali, 
consequently the cousin of Mahomet. He was a 
- man of persuasive eloquence and a most prepos- 
sessing appearance. He stood forth on this occa- 
- sion, and expounded the doctrines of Islam with 
_ zealand power. The king, who, as has been ob- 
served, was a Nestorian Christian, found these 
_ doctrines so similar in many respects to those of 
his sect, and so opposed to the gross idolatry of 
_ the Koreishites, that, so far from giving up the 
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fugitives, he took them more especially into favor 
- and protection, and returning to Amru and Ab- 
_ dallah the presents they had brought, dismissed 
_ them from his court.» 
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P GROWING POWER OF MAHOMET—HIS RESENT- 
| MENT AGAINST THE JEWS—INSULT TO AN 
foe ARAB “DAMSEL BY “THE JEWISH TRIBE OF 
3 KAINOKA—A TUMULT—THE BENI KAINOKA 
i 
4 


TAKE REFUGE IN THEIR CASTLE—SUBDUED 
AND PUNISHED BY CONFISCATION AND BAN- 
ISHMENT—-MARRIAGE OF OTHMAN TO THE 
PROPHETS DAUGHTER OMM KOLTHUM AND 
‘OF THE PROPHET TO HAFZA. 


; 


THE battle of Beder had completely changed 
- the position of Mahomet ; he was now a triumph- 
“ant chief of a growing power. The idolatrous 
tribes of Arabia were easily converted to a faith 
_which flattered their predatory inclinations with 
the hope of spoil, and which, after all, professed 
_ but to bring them back to the primitive religion of 
‘their ancestors; the first cavalcade, therefore, 
which entered the gates of Medina with the plun- 
der of a camp made converts of almost all its 
heathen inhabitants, and gave Mahomet the con- 
trol of the city. His own tone now became 
altered, and he spoke as a lawgiver and a sover- 
eign. The first evidence of this change of feeling 
was in his treatment of the Jews, of whom there 
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aoe three principal and powerful families in Me-~ 
ina. 
All the concessions made by him to that stiff- 
_necked race had proved fruitless ; they not only 
remained stubborn in unbelief, but treated him 
and his doctrines with ridicule. Assma, the 
daughter of Merwan, a Jewish poetess, wrote 
satires against him. She was put tu death by one 
of his fanatic disciples. Abu Afak, an Israelite, 
one hundred and twenty years of age, was likewise 
slain for indulging in satire against the prophet. 
Kaab Ibn Aschraf, another Jewish poet, repaired to 
Mecca after the battle of Beder, and endeavored 
to stir up the Noreishites to vengeance, re-— 
citing verses in which he extolled the virtues and 
bewailed the death of those of their tribe who had 
fallen in the battle. 
that he recited these verses in public, on his re- 


turn to Medina, and in the presence of some of | 


the prophet’s adherents who were related to the 
slain. Stung by this invidious hostility, Mahomet 
one day exclaimed in his anger, ‘‘ Who will rid 
me of this son of Aschraf?’’ Within a few days. 
afterward Kaab paid for his poetry with his lite, 
being slain by a zealous Ansarian of the Awsite 
tribe. 

An event at length occurred which caused the 
anger of Mahomet against the Jews to break out 
in open hostility. A damsel of one of the pastoral 
tribes of Arabs who brought milk to the city was 
one day in the quarter inhabited by the Beni 
Kainoka, or children of Kainoka, one of the three 
principal Jewish families. Here she was accost- 
ed by a number of young Israelites, who having 

‘heard her beauty extolled, besought, her to un- 
cover her face. The damsel refused an act con- 
trary to the laws of propriety among her people. 
A young goldsmith, whose shop was hard by, se- 
cretly fastened the end of her veil to the bench on 
which she was sitting, so that when she rose to 
depart the garment remained, and her face was 


exposed to view. Upon this there was laughter 
and scoffing among the young Israelites, and the 
damsel stood in the midst confounded and 
abashed. A Moslem present, resenting the shame 

ut upon her, drew his sword, and thrust it 
through the body of the goldsmith ; he in his turn 
was instantly slain by the Israelites. The Mos- 
lems from a neighboring quarter flew to arms, the 
Beni Kainoka did the same, but being inferior in 
numbers, took refuge in a stronghold. Mahomet 
interfered to quell the tumult ; but, being gener- 
ally exasperated against the Israelites, insisted 
that the offending tribe should forthwith embrace 
the faith. They pleaded the treaty which he had 
made with them on his coming to Medina, by 
which they were ailowed the enjoyment of their 
religion ; but he was not to bemoved. For some 
time the Beni Kainoka refused to yield, and re- 
mained obstinately shut up in their stronghold ; 
but famine compelled them tosurrender, Abdal- 
lah Ibn Obba Solul, the leader of the Khazradites, 
who was a protector of this Jewish tribe, interfered 
in their favor, and prevented their being put to 
the sword ; but their wealth and effects were con- 
fiscated, and they were banished to Syria, to the 
number of seven hundred men. 

The arms and riches accruing to the prophet 
and his followers from this confiscation were of 
great avail in the ensuing wars of the faith. 
Among the weapons which fell to the share of Ma- 
homet are enumerated three swords : Medham, 
the Keen; al Batter, the Trenchant, and Hatef, 
the Deadly. Two lances, al Monthari, the Dis- 
perser, and al Monthawi, the Destroyer. <A 


Such was his infatuation — 
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cuirass of silver, named al Fadha, and another 


named al Saadia, said to have been given by Saul 
to David, when about to encounter Goliath. 
There was a bow, too, called al Catim, or the 


Strong, but it did not answer to its name, for in 


the first battle in which the prophet used it he 
drew it with such force that he broke it in pieces. 
In general he used the Arabian kind of bow, with 
appropriate arrows and lances, and forbade his 
followers to use those of Persia. 

Mahomet now sought no longer to conciliate 
the Jews; on the contrary, they became objects 
of his religious hostility. He revoked the regula- 
tion by which he had made Jerusalem the Kebla 
or point of prayer, and established Mecca in its 
place ; toward which, ever since, the Mahometans 
turn their faces when performing their devo- 
tions. 

The death of the prophet’s daughter Rokaia had 
been properly deplored by her husband Othman. 
To console the latter for his loss, Omar, his 
brother in arms, offered him, in the course of the 
year, his daughter Hafza for wife. She was the 
widow of Hobash, a Suhamite, eighteen years of 
age, and of tempting beauty, yet Othman declined 
the match. Omar was indignant at what he con- 
ceived a slight to his daughter and to himself, 
and complained of it to Mahomet. ‘‘ Be not 
grieved, Omar,’’ replied the prophet, ‘‘a better 
wife is destined for Othman, anda better husband 
for thy daughter.’’ He in effect gave his own 
daughter Omm Kolthum to Othman, and took the 
fair Hafza to wife himself. By these politic alli- 
ances he grappled both Othman and Omar more 
strongly to his side, while he gratified his own 
inclinations for female beauty. Hafza, next to 
Ayesha, was the most favored of his wives ; and 
was intrusted with the coffer containing the chap- 
ters and verses of the Koran as they were revealed. 


CHAPTER 3Oc 


HENDA INCITES ABU SOFIAN AND THE KOREISH- 
ITES. TO REVENGE THE DEATH OF HER REL 
LATIONS SLAIN IN THE BATTLE OF BEDER— 
THE KOREISHITES SALLY FORTH, FOLLOWED 
BY HENDA AND HER FEMALE COMPANIONS— 
BATTLE OF OHOD—FEROCIOUS TRIUMPH OF 
HENDA—MAHOMET CONSOLES; HIMSELF BY 


MARRYING HEND, THE DAUGHTER OF OMEYA. 


As the power of Mahomet increased in Medina, 
the hostility of the Koreishites in Mecca augment- 
ed in virulence. Abu Sofian held command in 
the sacred city, and was incessantly urged to war- 
fare by his wife Henda, whose fierce spirit could 
take no rest, until ‘‘ blood revenge’ had been 
wreaked on those by whom her father and brother 
had been slain. Akrema, also, a son of Abu 
Jahl, and who inherited his father’s hatred of the 
prophet, clamored for vengeance. In the third 
year of the Hegira, therefore, the year after the 
battle of Beder, Abu Sofian took the field at the 
head of three thousand men, most of them Kore- 
ishites, though there were also Arabs of the tribes 
of Kanana and Tehama. Seven hundred were 
armed with corselets, and two hundred were 
horsemen. Akrema was one of the captains, as 
was also Khaled Ibn al Waled, a warrior of in- 
domitable valor, who afterward rose to great re- 
nown. ‘The banners were borne in front by the 
race of Abd al Dar, a branch of the tribe of Kore- 
ish, who had a hereditary right to the foremost 
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place in council, the foremost rank in battle, and | 


to bear the standard in the advance of the army. — 
In the rear of the host followed the vindictive 


Henda, with fifteen principal women of Mecca, =f 


relatives of those slain in the battle of Beder; 


sometimes filling the air with wailings and lamen- _ 
tations for the dead, at other times animating the — 
troops with the sound of timbrels and warlike — 


chants. As they passed through the village of 


Abwa, where Amina the mother of Mahomet was 
interred, Henda was with difficulty prevented from _ 


tearing the mouldering bones out of the grave. 
.Al Abbas, the uncle of Mahomet, who still re- 

sided in Mecca, and was considered hostile to the 

new faith, seeing that destruction threatened his 


nephew should that army come upon him by sur- — 


prise, sent secretly a swift messenger to inform 
him of his danger. Mahomet was at the village 
of Koba when the message reached him, He im- 
mediately hastened back to Medina, and called a 
council of his principal adherents. Representing 
the insufficiency of their force to take the field, he 
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gave it as his opinion that they should await an 


attack in Medina, where the very women and 


children could aid them by hurling stones from _ 


the house-tops. The elder among his followers 
joined in his opinion-; but the young men, of 


heady valor at all times, and elated by the late ~ 


victory at Beder, cried out tor a fair fight in the 
iopen field. 
Mahomet yielded to their clamors, but his” 


forces, when mustered, were scarce a thousand — 


men; one hundred only had cuirasses, and but 
two were horsemen. The hearts of those recently 
so clamorous to sally forth now misgave them, 
and they would fain await the encounter within 
the walls. ‘“‘ No,” replied Mahomet, “it be- 
comes not a prophet when once he has drawn the 
sword to sheathe it; nor when once he has ad- 
vanced, to turn back, until God has decided be- 
tween him and the foe.” 
his army. Part of it was composed of Jews and 
Khazradites, led by Abdallah Ibn Obba Soldl. 
Mahomet declined the assistance of the Jews, un- 
less they embraced the faith of Islam, and as they 
refused, he ordered them back to Medina, upon 
which their protector, Abdallah, turned back also 
with his Khazradites, thus reducing the army to 
about seven hundred men. - 

With this small force Mahomet posted himself 
upon the hill of Ohod, about six miles from Me- 
dina. His position was partly defended by rocks 
and the asperities of the hill, and archers were 
stationed to protect him in flank and rear from 
the attacks of cavalry. He was armed witha 
helmet and two shirts of mail. On hissword was 
engraved, ‘‘ Fear brings disgrace ; forward lies 
honor. Cowardice saves no man from his fate.’ 
As he was not prone to take an active part in bat- 
tle, he confided his sword to a brave warrior, Abu 
Dudjana, who swore to wield it as long as it had 
edge and temper. For himself, he, as usual, took 
a commanding stand whence he might overlook 
the field. 

The Koreishites, confident in theif numbers, 
came marching to the foot of the hill with banners 
flying. Abu Sofian led the centre ; there were a 
hundred horsemen on each wing; the left com- 
manded by Akrema, the son Abu Jahl, the right 
by Khaled Ibn al Waled. As they advanced, 
Henda and her companions struck their timbrels 


and chanted their war song, shrieking out at in-— 


tervals the names of those who had. been slain in 
the battle of Beder. ‘* Courage, sons of Abd al 


So saying, he led forth 


Dar !"" cried they to the standard-bearers. ‘‘ For- — 
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: ward to the fight ! close with the foe! strike home 


and spare not. 
_ your hearts !’’ 

_ Mahomet restrained the impatience of his 

troops, ordering them not to commence the fight, 
_ but to stand firm and maintain their advantage of 
; the rising ground. Above all, the archers were 
_ to keep to their post, let the battle go as it might, 
lest the cavalry should fall upon his rear. 

The horsemen of the left wing, led by Akrema, 
- now attempted to take the Moslems in flank, but 
were repulsed by the archers, and retreated in 
confusion. Upon this Hamza set up the Moslem 
_war-cry, Amit! amit! (Death! death!) and 
_ rushed down with his forces upon the centre. 

_ Abu Dudjana was at his right hand, armed with 

_ the sword of Mahomet and having a red band 
round his head, on which was written, ‘‘ Help 
comes from God ! victory is ours !’’ 

The enemy were staggered by the shock. Abu 
Dudjana dashed into the midst of them, dealing 
deadly blows on every side, and exclaiming, ‘‘ The 
sword of God and his prophet !’’ Seven standard- 
bearers, of the race of Abdel Dar, were, one after 
the other, struck down, and the centre began to 
_ yield. The Moslem archers, thinking the victory 
secure, forgot the commands of Mahomet, and 

leaving their post, dispersed in quest of spoil, cry- 

ing “* Booty! booty !”’ Upon this Khaled, rallying 
the horse, got possession of the ground abandoned 
by the archers, attacked the Moslems in rear, put 
- some to flight, and threw the rest in confusion. 
In the midst of the confusion a horseman, Obbij 
Ibn Chalaf by name, pressed through the throng, 
crying, “Where is Mahomet? \There is no 
satety while he lives.’’ But Mahomet, seizing a 
lance from an attendant, thrust it through the 
throat of the idolater, who fell dead from his horse. 
-““Thus,’’ says the pious Al Jannabi, ‘‘ died this 
enemy of God, who, some years before, had men- 
aced the prophet, saying, ‘I shall find a day to slay 
thee.’ ‘Have a care,’ was the reply ; ‘if it please 
Allah, thou thyself shall fall beneath my hand.’ ”’ 
In the midst of the melee a stone from a sling 
struck Mahomet on the mouth, cutting his lip and 
knocking out one of his front teeth; he was 
wounded in the face also by an arrow, the iron 
head of which remained in the wound. Hamza, 
too, while slaying a Koreishite, was transfixed by 
the lance of Waksa, an Ethiopian slave, who had 
__ been promised his freedom if he should revenge the 
_ death of his master, slain by Hamza in the battle 
- of Beder. Mosaab Ibn Omair, also, who bore 
the standard of Mahomet, was laid low, but Ali 
seized the sacred banner and bore it aloft amid 
the storm of battle. 

As Mosaab resembled the prophet in person, a 
shout was put up by the enemy that Mahomet was 
slain. The Koreishites were inspired with re- 
_ doubled ardor at the sound ; the Moslems-fled in 
_ despair, bearing with them Abu Beker and Omar, 
who were wounded. Raab, the son of Malek, 
however, beheld Mahomet lying among the 
wounded in a ditch, and knew him by his armor. 
- ‘*Oh believers!’’ cried he, ‘‘ the prophet of God 
| yet lives. To the rescue! to the rescue !”’ _Ma- 
_ homiet was drawn forth and borne up the hill to 
- the summit of a rock, where the Moslems pre- 
_pared for a desperate defence. The Koreishites, 
however, thinking Mahomet slain, forbore to pur- 
sue them, contenting themselves with plundering 
and mutilating the dead. Henda and her female 
companions were foremost in the savage work of 
vengeance ; and the ferocious heroine sought to 
, tear out and devour the heart of Hamza. Abu 
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Sofian bore a part of the mangled body upon his — 


lance, and descending the hill in triumph, ex- 
claimed exultingly, ‘‘ War has its vicissitudes. 
The battle of Ohod succeeds to the battle of 
Beder” 

The Koreishites having withdrawn, Mahomet 
descended from the rock and visited the field of 
battle. At sight of the body of his uncle Hamza, 
so brutally mangled and mutilated, he vowed to 
inflict like outrage on seventy of the enemy 
when in his power. His grief, we are told, was. 
soothed by the angel Gabriel, who assured him 
that Hamza was enregistered an inhabitant of the 
seventh heaven, by the title of ‘‘ The lion of God 
and of his prophet.’’ 

The bodies of the slain were interred two and 
two, and three and three, in the places where they 
had fallen. Mahomet forbade his followers to 
mourn for the dead by cutting off their hair, rend- 
ing their garments, and the other modes of 
lamentation usual among the Arabs ; but he con- 
sented that they should weep for the dead, as tears 
relieve the overladen heart. 

The night succeeding the battle was one of 
great disquietude, lest the Koreishites should 
make another attack, or should surprise Medina. 
On the following day he marched in the direction 
of that city, hovering near the enemy, and on the 
return of night lighting numerous watch-fires. 
Abu Sofian, however, had received intelligence 
that Mahomet was still alive. He felt himself too 
weak to attack the city, therefore, while Mahomet 
was in the field, and might come to its assistance, 
and he feared that the latter might be reinforced 
by its inhabitants, and seek him with superior 
numbers. Contenting himself, therefore, with the 
recent victory, he made a truce with the Moslems 
for a year, and returned in triumph to Mecca. 

Mahomet sought consolation for this mortifying 
defeat by taking to himself another wife, Hend, 
the daughter of Omeya, a man of great influence. 
She was a widow, and had, with her husband, 
been among the number of the fugitives in Abys- 
sinia. She was now twenty-eight years of age, 
and had a son named Salma, whence she was 
commonly called Omm Salma, or the Mother of 
Salma. Being distinguished for grace and beauty, 
she had been sought by Abu Beker and Omar, 
but without success. Even Mahomet at first met 
with difficulty. ‘‘ Alas !’’ said she, “‘ what hap- 
piness can the prophet of God expect with me? I 
am no longer young ; I have a son, and I am of 
a jealous disposition.’’ ‘‘ As to thy age,’’ replied 
Mahomet, ‘‘ thou art much younger than], As 
to thy son, I will be a father to him; as to thy 
jealous disposition, I will pray Allah to root it 
from thy heart.’’ : 

A separate dwelling was prepared for the bride, 
adjacent to the mosque. The household goods, 
as stated by a Moslem writer, consisted of a sack 
of barley, a hand-mill, a pan, and a pot of lard or 
butter. Such were as yet the narrow means of 
the prophet ; or rather, such the frugality of his 
habits and the simplicity of Arab life. 


CHAPTER: XXI. 


TREACHERY OF CERTAIN JEWISH TRIBES ; THEIR 
PUNISHMENT—DEVOTION OF THE PROPHET’S 
FREEDMAN ZEID; DIVORCES HIS BEAUTIFUL 
WIFE ZEINAB, THAT SHE MAY, BECOME THE 
WIFE OF THE PROPHET. 


THE defeat of Mahomet at the battle of Ohod 
acted for a time unfavorably to his cause among 
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nay 


‘some of the Arab and Jewish tribes, as was 


evinced by certain acts of perfidy. The inhabi- 
tants of two towns, Adhal and Kara, sent a depu- 
tation to him, professing an inclination to embrace 
the faith, and requesting missionaries to teach 
them its doctrines. He accordingly sent six dis- 
ciples to accompany the deputation ; but on the 
journey, while reposing by the brook Radje within 
the boundaries of the Hodseitites, the deputies fell 
upon the unsuspecting Moslems, slew four of 
them, and carried the other two to Mecca, where 


‘they gave them up to the Koreishites, who put 


them to death. 
A similar act of treachery was practised by the 


_ people of the province of Nadjed. Pretending to 


be Moslems, they sought succor from Mahomet 
against their enemies. He sent a number of his 
followers to their aid, who were attacked by the 
Beni Suleim or Suleimites, near the brook Manna, 
about four days’ journey from Medina, and slain 
almost toa man. One of the Moslems, Amru Ibn 
Omeya, escaped the carnage and made for Me- 
dina. On the way he met two unarmed Jews of 


ithe Beni Amir; either mistaking these for ene- 


mies, or provoked to wanton rage by the death of 
this comrades, he fell upon them and slew them. 
‘The tribe, who were at peace with Mahomet, 
called upon him for redress. He referred the 
matter to the mediation of another Jewish tribe, 
the Beni Nadher, who had rich possessions and a 
castle, called Zohra, within three miles of Medina. 
This tribe had engaged by treaty, when he came 
a fugitive from Mecca, to maintain a neutrality 
between him and his opponents. The chief of 
this tribe being now applied to as a mediator, in- 
vited Mahomet to an interview. He went, ac- 
companied by Abu Beker, Omar, Ali, and a few 
others. A repast was spread in the open air be 
fore the mansion of the chief. Mahomet, how- 
ever, received private information that he had been 
treacherously decoyed hither, and was to be slain 
as he sat at the repast: it is said that he was to 
be crushed by a millstone, flung from the terraced 
roof of the house. Without intimating his knowl- 
edge of the treason, he left the company abruptly, 
and hastened back to Medina. 

His rage was now kindled against the whole 
race of Nadher, and he ordered them to leave the 
country within ten days on pain of death. They 
would have departed, but Abdallah the Khazra- 
dite secretly persuaded them to stay by promising 
them aid. He failed in his promise. The Beni 
Nadher, thus disappointed by the ‘‘ Chief of the 
Hypocrites,’’ shut themselves up in their castle of 
Zohra,where they were besieged by Mahomet, who 
cut down and burned the date-trees, on which 
they depended for supplies. At the end of six 
days they capitulated, and were permitted to de- 
part, each with a camel load of effects, arms ex- 
cepted. Some were banished to Syria, others to 
Khaibar, a strong Jewish city and fortress, distant 
several days’ journey from Medina. As the tribe 
was wealthy, there was great spoil, which Ma- 
homet took entirely to himself. His followers de- 
murred that this was contrary to the law of parti- 
tion revealed in the Koran ; but he let them know 
that, according to another revelation, all booty 
gained, like the present, without striking a blow, 
was not won by man, but was a gift from God, 
and must be delivered over to the prophet to be 
expended by him in good works, and the relief of 
orphans, of the poor, and the traveller. Mahomet 
in effect did not appropriate it to his own benefit, 
but shared it among the Mohadjerins, or exiles 
from Mecca; two Nadherite Jews who had em- 
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braced Islamism’, and two or three Ansarians 
Auxiliaries of Medina, who had proved themselve 
worthy, and were poor. : Re 

We forbear to enter into details of various petty _ 
expeditions of Mahomet about this time, one oF 
which extended to the neighborhood of Tabuk, o 
the Syrian frontier, to punish a horde which had 
plundered the caravans of Medina. These expe- | 
ditions were checkered in their results, though — 
mostly productive of booty, which now began to 4 
occupy the minds of the Moslems almost as much : 
as the propagation of the faith. The spoils thus — 
suddenly gained may have led to riot and de- 
bauchery, as we find a revelation of the passage — 
of the Koran, forbidding wine and games of haz- — 
ard, those fruitful causes of strife andinsubordina — 
tion in predatory camps. oe 

During this period of his career Mahomet in © 
more than one instance narrowly escaped falling _ 
by the hand of an assassin, He himself is charged _ 
with the use of insidious means to rid himself of — 
an enemy; for it is said that he sent Amru Ibn’ — 
Omeya of a Secret errand to Mecca, to assassin- — 
ate Abu Sofian, but that the plot was discovered, — 
and the assassin only escaped by rapid flight. 
The charge, however, is not well substantiated, 
and is contrary to his general character and con- 
duct. ; 

If Mahomet had relentless enemies, he had de- 
voted friends, an instance of which we have in the 
case of his freedman and’ adopted son Zeid Ibn ~ 
Horeth. -He had been one of the first converts to 
the faith, and one of its most valiant champions. 
Mahomet consulted him on all occasions, and em- 
ployed him in his domestic concerns. One day — 
he entered his house with the freedom with which 
a father enters the dwelling of a son. Zeid was 
absent, but Zeinab his wife, whom he had recently 
married, was at home. She was the daughter of — 
Djasch, of the country of Kaiba, and considered — 
the fairest of her tribe. In the privacy of home ~ 
she had laid aside her veil and part of her attire, 
so that her beauty stood revealed to the gaze of 
Mahomet on his sudden entrance. He could not 
refrain from expressions of wonder and admira- — 
tion, to which she made no reply, but repeated 
them all to her husband on his return. Zeid knew 
the amorous susceptibility of Mahomet, and saw — 
that he had been captivated by the beauty of 
Zeinab. Hastening after him, he offered to repu- 
diate his wife ; but the prophet forbade it as con- 
trary to the law. The zeal of Zeid was-not to be 
checked ; he loved his beautiful wife, but he 
venerated the prophet, and he divorced himself 
without delay. When the requisite term of sepa- 
ration had elapsed, Mahomet accepted, with grati- 
tude, this pious sacrifice. His nuptials with 
Zeinab surpassed in splendor all his other mar- 
riages. His doors were thrown open to ail 
comers ; they were feasted with the flesh of sheep 
and lambs, with cakes of barley, with honey, and 
fruits, and favorite beverages; so they ate and 
drank their fill and then departed—railing against 
the divorce as shameful, and the marriage as in- 
cestuous. 

At this critical juncture was revealed that part 
of the thirty-third chapter of the Koran, distin- 
guishing relatives by adoption from relatives by 
blood, according to which there was no sin in 
marrying one who had been the wife of an adopted 
son. This timely revelation pacified the faithful ; — 
but, to destroy all shadow of a scruple, Mahomet: 
revoked his adoption, and directed Zeid to resume 
his original appellation of Ibn Hareth, after his 
natural father. The beautiful Zeinab, however, 
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oasted thenceforth a_superiority over the other 
ves of the prophet on the score of the revela- 


tion, alleging that her marriage was ordained by 
heaven,* 


CHAPTER XXII, 


EXPEDITION OF MAHOMET AGAINST THE BENI 
_  MOSTALEK—HE ESPOUSES BARRA, A CAPTIVE 
_. —TREACHERY OF ABDALLAH IBN OBBA=—AYE- 
. SHA SLANDERED—HER VINDICATION—HER IN- 
ig NOCENCE PROVED BY A REVELATION. 


_ Amownc the Arab tribes which ventured to take 
up arms against Mahomet aiter his defeat at 


_ Ohod, were the Beni Mostalek, a powerful race of 
_ Koreishite origin. Mahomet received intelligence 
of their being assembled in warlike guise under 
their prince Al Hareth, near the wells of Moraisi, 
in the territory of Kedaid, and within five miles of 
the Red Sea. He immediately took the field at 
_ the head of a chosen band of the faithful, accom- 
» panied by numbers of the Khazradites, led by 
_ their chief Abdallah Ibn Obba. By a rapid move- 
- ment he surprised the enemy; Al Hareth was 
_ killed at the onset by the flight shot of an arrow ; 
_ his troops fled in confuson after a_ brief res'st- 
ance, in which-a few were slain. Two hundred 
__ prisoners, five thousand sheep, and one thousand 
camels were the fruits of this éasy victory. 
_ Among the captives was Barra, the daughter of 
_ Al Hareth, and wite to a young Arab of her kin. 
_ In the division of the spoil she fell to the lot of 
Thabet Ibn Reis, who demanded a high ransom. 
The captive appealed to Mahomet against this ex- 
_ tortion, and prayed that the ransom might be 
mitigated. The prophet regarded her with eyes 
of desire, tor she was fair to look upon. ‘‘I can 
serve thee better,’’ said he, ‘‘ than by abating thy 
ransom : be my wife.’’ The beautiful Barra gave 
ready consent; her ransom was paid by the 
prophet to Thabet; her kindred were liberated 
_ by the Moslems, to whose lot they had fallen ; 
most of them embraced the faith, and Barra 
_ became the wife of Mahomet after his return to 
- Medina. 
After the battle the troops crowded round the 
_ wells of Moraisi to assuage their thirst. In the 
_ press a quarrel rose between some of the Mohad- 
“jerins, or exiles of Mecca, and the Khazradites, in 
_ which one of the latter received a blow. His 
comrades rushed to revenge the insult, and blood 
. would have been shed but for the interference of 
- Mahomet.. The Kazradites remained incensed, 
_ and other of the people of Medina made common 
- cause with them. Abdallah Ibn Obba, eager to 
take advantage of every circumstance adverse to 
the rising power of Mahomet, drew his kindred 
_ and townsfolk apart. ‘‘ Behold,’’ said he, ‘‘ the 
- insults you have brought upon yourselves by har- 
_ boring these fugitive Koreishites. You have taken 
them to your houses, and given them your goods, 
and now they turn upon and maltreat you. They 
would make themselves your masters even in your 
‘own house; but, by Allah, when we return to 
Medina, we will see which of us is strongest.’’ 
Secret word was brought to Mahomet of this 
seditious speech. Omar counselled him at once 


* This was Mahomet’s second wife of the name of 
_ Zeinab ; the first, who had died some time previous, 
was the daughter of Chuzeima. 5 
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to make way with Abdallah; but the prophet 
feared to excite the vengeance of the kindred and 
adherents of the powerful Khazradite. To leave 
no time for mutiny, he set off immediately on 
the homeward march, although it was in the 
heat of the day, and continued on throughout 
the night, nor halted until the following noon, 
when the wearied soldiery cared for nothing but 
repose. | 

On arriving at Medina he called Abdallah to 
account for his seditious expressions. He flatly 
denied them, pronouncing the one who had ac- 
cused him a liar. <A revelation from heaven, 
however, established the charge against him and 
his adherents. ‘‘ These are the men,’’ says the 
Koran, ‘‘ who say to the inhabitants of Medina, — 
do not bestow anything on the refugees who are 
with the apostle of God, that they may be com- 
pelled to separate from him. They say, verily, if 
we return to Medina, the worthier will expel 
thence the meaner. God curse them! how are 
they turned aside from the truth.”’ 

Some of the friends of Abdallah, convinced by 
this revelation, advised him to ask pardon of the 
prophet ; but he spurned their counsel. ‘‘ You 
have already,’’ said he, “‘ persuaded me to give 
this man my countenance and friendship, and now 
you would have me put myself beneath his very 
feet: ; 

Nothing could persuade him that Mahomet was 
not an idolater at heart, and his revelations all 
imposture and deceit. He considered him, how- 
ever, a formidable rival, and sought in every way 
to injure and annoy him. To this implacable 
hostility is attributed a scandalous story which he 
propagated about Ayesha, the favorite wife of the 
prophet. 

It was the custom with Mahomet always to 
have one of his wives with him, on his military 
expeditions, as companion and solace; she was 
taken by lot, and on the recent occasion the lot 
had fallen on Ayesha. She travelled in a litter, 
inclosed by curtains, and borne on the back ot a 
camel, which was led by an attendant. On the 
return homeward, the army, on one occasion, com- 
ing to a halt, the attendants of Ayesha were as- 
tonished to find the litter empty. Before they had 
recovered from their surprise, she arrived on a 
camel, led by a youthful Arab named Safwan Ibn 
al Moattel. This circumstance having come to 
the knowledge of Abdallah, he proclaimed it to the 
world after his return to Medina, affirming that 
Ayesha had been guilty of wantonness with the 
youthful Safwan. 

The story was eagerly caught up and circulated 
by Hamna, the sister of the beautiful Zeinab, 
whom Mahomet had recently espoused, and who 
hoped to benefit her sister by the downfall of her 
deadly rival Ayesha ; it was echoed also by Mis- 
tah, a kinsman of Abu Beker, and was celebrated 
in satirical verses by a poet named Hasan. » 

It was some time before Ayesha knew of the 
scandal thus circulating at her expense. Sickness 
had confined her to the house on hef return to 
Medina, and no one ventured to tell her of what 
she was accused. She remarked, however, that 
the prophet was stern and silent, and no longer 
treated her with his usual tenderness. On her re- 
covery she heard with consternation the crime al- 
leged against her, and protested her innocence. 
The following is her version of the story. 

The army on its homeward march had encamp- 
ed not far from Medina, when orders were given 
in the night to march. The attendants, as usual, 
brought a camel before the tent of Ayesha, and 
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placing the litter on the ground, retired until she 
could take her seat within it- As she was about 
to enter she missed her necklace, and returned 
into the tent te seek it. In the mean time the at- 
tendants lifted the litter upon the camel and strap- 
ped it fast, not perceiving that it was empty ; she 
being slender and of little weight. When she 
returned from seeking the necklace, the camel 
was gone, and the army was on the march ; 
whereupon she wrapped herself in her mantle 
and sat down, trusting that, when her absence 
should be discovered, some persons would be sent 
back in quest of her. 

While thus seated, Safwan Ibn al Moattel, the 
young Arab, being one of the rear-guard, came up, 
and, recognizing her, accosted her with the usual 
Moslem salutation. ‘‘ To God we belong, and to 
God we must return! Wife of the prophet, why 
dost thou remain behind ?”’ 

Ayesha made no reply, but drew her veil closer 
over her face. Safwan then alighted, aided her 
to mount the camel, and, taking the bridle, has- 
tened to rejoin the army. The sun had risen, 
however, before he overtook it, just without the 
walls of Medina. 

This account, given by Ayesha, and attested by 
Safwan Ibn al Moattel, was satisfactory to her 
parents and particular friends, but was scoffed 
at by Abdallah and his adherents, ‘‘the Hypo- 
crites.’’- Two parties thus arose on the subject, 
and great strife ensued. As to Ayesha, she shut 
herself up within her dwelling, refusing all food, 
and weeping day and night in the bitterness of 
her soul. 

Mahomet was sorely troubled in mind, and 
asked counsel of Aliin his perplexity. The lat- 
ter made light of the affair, observing that his 
misfortune was the frequent lot of man. The 
prophet was but little consoled by this suggestion. 
He remained separated from Ayesha for a month ; 
but his heart yearned toward her ; not merely on 
account of her beauty, but because he loved her 
society. In a paroxysm of grief, he fell into one 
of those trances, which unbelievers have attrib- 
uted to epilepsy ; in the course of which he re- 
ceived a seasonable revelation, which will be 
found in a chapter of the Koran. It was to this 
effect. : 

They who accuse a reputable female of adul- 
tery, and produce not four witnesses of the fact, 
shall be scourged with fourscore stripes, and their 
testimony rejected. As to those who have made 
the charge against Ayesha, have they produced 
four witnesses thereof? If they have not, they 
are liars in the sight of God. Let them receive, 
therefore, the punishment of their crime. 

The innocence of the beautitul Ayesha being 
thus miraculously made manifest, the prophet took 
her to his bosom with augmented affection. Nor 
was he slow in dealing the prescribed castigation. 
It is true Abdallah Ibn Obba was too powerful 
a personage to be subjected to the scourge, but it 
fell the heavier on the shoulders of his fellow ca- 
lumniators. The poet Hasan was cured for some 
time of his propensity to make satirical verses, nor 
could Hamna, though a female and of great per- 
sonal charms, escape the infliction of stripes ; for 
Mahomet observed that such beauty should have 
been accompanied by a gentler nature. 

The revelation at once convinced the pious Ali 
of the purity of Ayesha ; but she never forgot nor 
forgave that he had doubted ; and the hatred thus 
implanted in her bosom was manifested to his 
great detriment in many of the most important 
concerns of his after life. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


THE BATTLE OF THE MOAT—BRAVERY OF SAA 
IBN MOAD—DEFEAT OF THE KOREISHITES— 
CAPTURE OF THE JEWISH CASTLE OF KORAID 
—SAAD DECIDES AS TO THE PUNISHMENT OF ~ 
THE JEWS—MAHOMET ESPOUSES REHANA, A 
JEWISH CAPTIVE—HIS LIFE ENDANGERED BY 
SORCERY ; SAVED BY A REVELATION OF THE - 
ANGEL GABRIEL. oe 


DURING the year of truce which succeeded the 
battle of Ohod, Abu Sofian, the restless chief of 
the Koreishites, fgrmed a confederacy with the 
Arab tribe of Ghatafan and other tribes of the des- 
ert, as well as with many of the Jews of the race” 
of Nadher; whom Mahomet had driven from their 
homes. The truce being ended, he prepared to’ 
march upon Medina, with these confederates, — 
their combined forces amounting to ten thousand — 
men. : 

Mahomet had early intelligence of the meditated 
attack, but his late reverse at Ohod made him 
wary of taking the field against such numbers ; — 
especially as he feared the enemy might have 
secret allies in Medina ; where he distrusted the . 
Jewish inhabitants and the Hypocrites, the parti-_ 
sans of Abdallah Ibn Obba, who were numerous 
and powerful. 

Great exertions were now made to put the city 
in a state of defence. Salman the Persian, who 
had embraced the faith, advised that a deep moat 
should be digged at some distance beyond the — 
wall, on the side on which the enemy would ap- 
proach. This mode of defence, hither unused in - 
Arabia, was eagerly adopted by Mahomet, who | 
set a great number of men to dig the moat, and 
even assisted personally in the labor. Many mir- 
acles are recorded of him during the progress of 
this work. At one time, it is said, he fed a great 
multitude from a single basket of dates, which 
remained full after all were satisfied. At another 
time he feasted a thousand men upon a roasted 
lamb and a loaf of barley bread ; yet enough re- 
mained for all his fellow-laborers in the moat. — 
Nor must we omit to note the wonderful blows 
which he gave to a rock with an iron mallet, 
striking off sparks which in one direction lighted 
up all Yemen, or Arabia the Happy ; in another 
revealed the imperial palace of Constantinople ; 
and in a third illumined the towers of the royal 
residence of Persia—all signs and portents of the 
future conquests of Islam. ‘ 

Scarcely was the moat completed when the ene- 
my appeared in great force on the neighboring hills. 
Leaving Ibn Omm Mactum, a trusty officer, to 
command in the city, and. keep a vigilant eye on 


the disaffected, Mahomet sallied forth with three 


thousand men, whom he formed in battle array, 
having the deep moat in front. Abu Sofian ad- 
vanced confidently with his combined force of 
Koreishites and Ghatafanites, but was unexpect- 
edly checked by the moat, and by a galling fire 
from the Moslems drawn up beyond it. The en- 
emy now encamped ; the Koreishites in the lower 
part of the valley, and the Ghatafanites in the 
upper; and for some days the armies remained 
on each side of the moat, keeping up a distant 
combat with slings and stones and flights of ar- 
rows: 

In the mean time spies brought word to Ma- 
homet that a Jewish tribe, the Beni Koraida, who 
had a strong castle near the city, and had made a 
covenant of peace with him, were in secret league 
with the enemy. He now saw the difficulty with 
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his scanty forces, to man the whole extent of the 
moat ; to guard against.a pérfidious attack from 
the Koraidites, and to maintdn quiet in the city 
where the Jews must have secret contederates. 
Summoning a council of war, he consulted with 
his captains on the policy of bribing the Ghatafan- 
ites to a separate peace by offering them a third 
_ of the date-harvest of Medina. Upon this, Saad 
_ ibn Moad, a stout leader of the Awsites of Me- 
_ dina, demanded: ‘‘ Do you propose this by the 
_ command of Allah, or is it anidea of your own ?”’ 
“Tf it had been a command of Allah,”’ replied 
Mahomet, “‘I should never have asked your ad- 
vice. I see you pressed by enemies on every side, 
and I seek to break their confederacy.” ‘*Oh 
prophet of God !’’ rejoined Saad, ‘‘ when we were 
_ fellow-idolaters with these people of Ghatafan, 
_ they got none of our dates without paying for 

_ them; and shall we give them up gratuitously 
now that we are of the true faith, and led by 
_ thee? No, by Allah ! if they want our dates they 

_ must win them with their swords !”’ 

The stout Saad had his couragesoon put to the 
proof. A prowling party of Koreishite horsemen, 
among whom was Akrema, the son of Abu Jahl, 
and Amru, uncle of Mahomet’s first wife Cadijah, 
discovered a place where the moat was narrow, 
and putting spurs to their steeds succeeded in 
leaping over, followed by some of their comrades. 
- They then challenged the bravest of the Moslems 
to equal combat. The challenge was accepted 
by Saad Ibn Moad, by Ali, and several of their 
companions. Ali had a close combat with Amru ; 
they fought on horseback and on foot; until, grap- 
pling with each other, they rolled in the dust. In 
- the end Ali was victorious, and slew his foe. The 
_ general conflict was maintained with great obsti- 
acy ; several were slain on both sides, and Saad 
Ibn Moad was severely wounded. At length the 
Koreishites gave way, and spurred their horses 
* to recross the moat. The steed of one of them, 
Nawtal Ibn Abdallah, leaped short; his rider 
was assailed with stones while in the moat, and 
defied the Moslems to attack him with nobler 
- weapons. In an instant Ali sprang down into 
- the moat, and Nawfal soon fell béneath his sword. 
Ali then joined his companions in pursuit of the 
retreating foe, and wounded Akrema with a jave- 
lin. This skirmish was dignified with the name 
of the battle of the Moat. 

Mahomet, still unwilling to venture a pitched 
battle, sent Rueim, a secretly converted Arab of 
the tribe of Ghatafan, to visit the camps of the 
confederates and artfully to sow dissensions 
among them. Rueim first repaired to the Kora- 
idites, with whom he was in old habits of friend- 
ship. ‘‘ What folly is this,’’ said he, ‘‘ to suffer 
yourselves to be drawn by the Koreishites of 
Mecca into their quarrel. Bethink you how dif- 
ferent is your situation from theirs. If defeated, 
they have only to retreat to Mecca, and be se- 
cure. Their allies from the desert will also retire 
to their distant homes, and you will be left to bear 
* the whole brunt of the vengeance of Mahomet and 
» the people of Medina. Before you make com- 
- mon cause with them, therefore, let them pledge 
themselves and give hostages, never to draw back 
until they have broken the power of Mahomet.”’ 

He then went to the Koreishites and the tribe 
of Ghatafan, and warned them against confiding 
in the Jews of Koraida, who intended to get hos- 
tages from them, and deliver them up into the 
hands of Mahomet. 

The distrust thus artfully sown among the con- 
- federates soon preduced its effects, Abu Sofian 
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sent word on Friday evening, to the Koraidites, ta 
be ready to join next morning in a general as- 
sault. The Jews replied that the following day 
was their Sabbath, on which they could/not en- 
gage in battle ; at the same time they declined to 
join in any hostile act, unless their allies should 
give hostages to stand by them to the end. 

The Koreishites and Ghatafanites were now con- 
vinced of the perfidy of the Koraidites, and dared 
not venture upon the meditated attack, lest these 
should fall upon them in the rear. While they lay 
idly in their camp a cold storm came on, with 
drenching rain and sweeping blasts from the 
desert. Their tents were blown down; their 
camp-fires were extinguished ; in the midst of the 
uproar the alarm was given that Mahomet had 
raised the storm by enchantment, and was coming 
upon them with his forces. All now was panic 
and confusion. Abu Sofian, finding all efforts 
vain to produce order, mounted his camel in de- 
spair, and gave the word to retreat. The con- 
federates hurried off from the scene of tumult and 
terror, the Koreishites toward Mecca, the others | 
to their homes in the desert. 

Abu Sofian, in rage and mortification, wrote a 
letter to Mahomet, upbraiding him with his 
cowardice in lurking behind a ditch, a thing un- 
known in Arabian warfare ; and threatening to 
take his revenge on some future day, when they 
might meetin open fight, as in the field of Ohod. 
Mahomet hurled back a defiance, and predicted 
that the day was approaching when he would 
break in pieces the idols of the Koreishites. ° 

The invaders having disappeared, Mahomet 
turned to take vengeance on the Beni Koraida, 
who shut themselves up in their castle, and with- 
stood a siege of many days. At length, pinched » 
by famine, they implored the intercession of their 
ancient friends and protectors, the Awsites. The 
latter entreated the prophet to grant these He- 
brews the same terms he had formerly granted 
to the Beni Kainoka, at the prayer of Abdallah 
the Khazradite. Mahomet reflected a moment, ~ 
and offered to leave their fate to the decision of 
Saad Ibn Moad, the Awsite chief. The Koraid- 
ites gladly agreed, knowing him to have been 
formerly their friend. They accordingly sur- 
rendered themselves to the number of seven hun- 
dred, and were conducted in chains to Medina. 
Unfortunately for them, Saad considered their 
perfidious league with the enemy as one cause of 
the recent hostility. He was still smarting with 
the wound received in the battle of the Moat, and 
in his moments of pain and anger had repeatedly 
prayed that his lite might be spared to see ven- 
geance wreaked on the Koraidites. Such was the 
state of his feelings when summoned ‘to decide 
upon their fate. 

Being a gross, full-blooded man, he was with 
difficulty helped upon an ass, propped up bya 
leathern cushion, and supported in his seat until 
he arrived at the tribunal of justice. Before as- 
cending it, he exacted an oath from all present to 
abide by his decision. The Jews readily took it, 
anticipating a favorable sentence. No sooner 
was he helped into the tribunal than, extending 
his hand, he condemned the men to death, the 
women and children to slavery, and their effects 
to be shared among the victors. 

The wretched Jews looked aghast, but there 
was no appeal. They were conducted to a public 
place since called the Market of the Koraidites, 
Into these 
they were compelled to descend, one by one, their 
prince Hoya Ibn Ahktab among the number, and 
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Thus the prayer 
of Saad Ibn Moad for vengeance on the Koraid- 
ites was fully gratified. He witnessed the exe- 
cution of the men he had condemned, but such 
was his excitement that his wound broke out 
afresh, and he died shortly afterward. 

In the Castle of Koraida was found a great 
quantity of pikes, lances, cuirasses, and other 
armor; and its lands were covered with flocks, 
and herds, and camels. In dividing the spoil 
each foot-soldier had one lot, each horseman 
three ; two for his horse and one for himself. A 
fifth part of the whole was set apart for the 
prophet. 

The most precious prize in the eyes of Ma- 
homet was Rihana, daughter of Simeon, a wealthy 
and powerful Jew, and the most beautiful female 
of her tribe. He took her to himself, and, hav- 
ing converted her to the faith, added her to the 
number of his wives. 

But, though thus susceptible of the charms of 
the Israelitish women, Mahomet became more 
and more vindictive in his hatred of the men ; no 
longer putting faith in their covenants, and sus- 
pecting them of the most Insidious attempts upon 
his life. Moslem writers attribute to the spells of 
Jewish sorcerers a long and languishing illness, 
with which he was afflicted about this time, and 
which seemed to defy all remedy. They describe 
the very charm by which it was produced. It 
was prepared, say they, by a Jewish necromancer 
from the mountains, aided by his daughters, who 
were equally skilled in the diabolic art. They 
formed a small waxen effigy of Mahomet ; wound 
round it some of his hair, and thrust through it 
eleven needles. They then made eleven knots in 
a bow-string, blowing with their breaths on each ; 
and, winding the string round the effigy, threw 
the whole into a well. 

Under the influence of this potent spell Ma- 
homet wasted away, until his friend, the angel Ga- 
briel, revealed the secret to him in a vision. On 
awaking he sent Ali to the well, where the image 
was discovered. When it was brought to Ma- 
homet, continues the legend, he repeated over it 
the two last chapters of the Koran, which had 
been communicated to him in the recent vision. 
They consist of eleven verses, and are to the fol- 
lowing purport. 

In the name of the all merciful God ! 
for refuge to the Lord of the light of day. 

That he may deliver me from the danger of be- 
ings and things created by himself. 

From the dangers of the darksome night, and 
of the moon when in eclipse. 

From the danger of sorcerers, who tie knots 
and blow on them with their breath. 

From the danger of the envious, who devise 
deadly harm. 

I will fly for refuge to Allah, the Lord of men. 

To Allah, the King of men. 

To Allah, the God of men. 

That he may deliver me from the evil spirit 
who flies at the mention of his holy name. 

Who suggests evil thoughts into the hearts of 
the children of men. : 

And from the evil Genii and men who deal in 
magic. 

At the repetition of each one of these verses, 
says the legend, a knot of the bow-string came 
loose, a needle fell from the effigy, and Mahomet 
gained strength. At the end of the eleventh verse 
he rose, renovated in health and vigor, as one re- 
ere to freedom after having been bound with 
cords, 


I will fly 
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The two final chapters of the Koran, which 


comprise these verses, are entitled the amulets, — 
y the superstitious Moslems — 
effectual talismans against sorcery and = 


and considered 


charms. Ee 

The conduct of Mahomet in the affair narrated 
in this chapter has been censured as weak and 
vacillating, and deficient in military decision, 


and his measures as wanting in true greatness ofe 


mind, and the following circumstances are ad- 
duced to support these charges. When threaten. 
ed with violence from without, and perfidy from 
within, he is for bribing a part of his confederate 
foes to a separate peace; but suffers himself to 


be, in a manner, hectored out of this crafty policy 


+ 
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by Saad Ibn Moad; yet, subsequently, he resorts — 


to a-scheme still more subtle and crafty, by which 


ry 


he sows dissension among his enemies. Above allysm 


his conduct toward the Jews has been strongly 
reprobated. 
Koraida for mercy, to the decision of one whom 


he knew to be bent on their destruction, has been — 


stigmatized as cruel mockery ; and the massacre 


His referring the appeal of the Beni — 


of those unfortunate men in the market-place of 


Medina is pronounced one of the darkest pages 
of his history. 


In fact, his conduct toward this 


race from the time that he had power inhis hands 


forms an exception to the general tenor of his dis- 


position, which was forgiving and humane. He “Ht 
may have been especially provoked against them — 


by proofs of treachery and deadly rancor on their 
part ; but we see in this, as in other parts of his — 


policy in this part of his career, instances of that | 


worldly alloy which at times was debasing his— 
spirit, now that he had become the Apostle of the 
Sword, 


CHAPTER DExT Ve 


MAHOMET UNDERTAKES A PILGRIMAGE TO MECCA 
—EVADES KHALED AND A TROOP OF HORSE 
SENT AGAINST HIM—ENCAMPS NEAR MECCA— 
NEGOTIATES WITH THE KOREISHITES FOR PER- 
MISSION TO ENTER AND COMPLETE HIS PIL- 
GRIMAGE—-‘TREATY FOR TEN YEARS, BY WHICH 
HE IS 1.kRMITTED TO MAKE A YEARLY VISIT OF 
THREE DAYS—HE RETURNS TO MEDINA. 


Srx years had now elapsed since the flight of 
Mahomet from Mecca. As that city was sacred 
in the eyes of the Arabs and their great point of 
pilgrimage, his long exile from it, and his open 
warfare with the Koreishites, who had charge of 
the Caaba, prejudiced him in the opinion of many 
of the tribes, and retarded the spread of his doc- 
trines. His followers, too, who had accompanied 
him in his flight, languished once more to see 
their native home, and there was danger of their 
faith becoming enfeebled under a protracted exile. 


Mahomet felt more and more the importance — 


of linking the sacred city with his religion, and 
maintaining the ancient usages of his race. 
sides, he claimed but to be a reformer, anxious 
tc restore the simplicity and purity of the patri- 
archal faith. The month Doul Kaada was at 
hand, the month of pilgrimage, when there was a 
truce to warfare, and enemies might meet in 
peace within the holy boundaries. A timely vision 
assured Mahomet that he and his followers might 


Be-_ 


safely avail themselves of the protection of this — 
venerable custom to revisit the ancient shrines of ~ 


Arabian worship. 
received by his followers, and in the holy mont 


he set forth for Medina on his pilgrimage, at the _ 


The revelation was ees 


> 
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of fourteen hundred mén; partly Mohad- 
{ or Fugitives, and partly Ansarians or Aux- 
iliaries. They tock with them seventy camels to 
be slain in sacrifice at the Caaba. To manifest 
ublicly that they came in peace and not in war, 
hey halted at Dsu Huleita, a. village about a 
_ day’s journey trom Medina, where they laid aside 
all their weapons, excepting their sheathed 
swords, and thence continued on in pilgrim garb. 
In the mean time a confused-rumor ot this 
_ movement had reached Mecca. The Koreishites, 
suspecting hostilities, sent forth Khaled Ibn 
Waled with a powerful troop of horse, to take 
post in a valley about two days’ journey from 
Mecca, and check the advance of the Moslems. 
Mahomet, hearing that the main road was thus 
_ barred against him, took a rugged and difficult 
_ route through the defiles of the mountains, and, 
avoiding Khaled and his forces, descended into 
the plain near Mecca, where he encamped at 
Hodeiba, within the sacred boundaries. Hence 
he sent assurances to the Koreishites of his peace- 
_ able intentions, and claimed the immunities and 
_ rights of pilgrimage. ele 
Envoys from the Koreishites visited his camp 
to make observations. They were struck with 
the reverence with which he was regarded by his 
- followers. The water with which he performed 
his ablutions became sanctified ; a hair falling 
trom his head, or the paring of a nail, was caught 
_ up as a precious relic. One of the envoys in the 
course of conversation, unconsciously touched the 
flowing beard of the prophet ; he was thrust back 
by the disciples, and warned of the impiety of the 
act. In making his report to the Koreishites on 
his return, ‘‘I have seen the king of Persia and 
the emperor of Constantinople surrounded b 
_ their courts,’’ said he, ‘‘ but never did I_-behold a 
sovereign so revered by his subjects, as is Ma- 
homet by.his followers.” __ wis 

The Koreishites were the more loath to admit 
into their city an adversary to their sect, so for- 
midable in his influence over the minds and affec- 
tions of his fellow-men. Mahomet sent repeated 
missions to treat for a safe access to the sacred 
shrines, but in vain. Othman Ibn Affan, his son- 
in-law, was his last envoy. Several days elapsed 
- without his return, and it was rumored that he 
' was slain. Mahomet determined to revenge his 
fall. Standing under a tree, and summoning his 
_ people around him, he exacted an oath to defend 
- him even to the death, and never to desert the 
_ standard of the faith. This ceremony is known 
_ among Mahometans by the name of the Spon- 
taneous Inauguration. 

The reappearance of Othman in the camp re- 
stored tranquillity. He was accompanied by Sol- 
hail, an ambassador from the Koreishites, to ar- 
range a treaty of peace. They perceived the im- 
policy of warring with a man whose power was 

- incessantly increasing, and who was obeyed with 
- such fanatic devotion. The treaty proposed was 
for ten years, during which time Mahomet and 
his, adherents were to have free access to Mecca 
as pilgrims, there to remain, three days at a time, 
in the exercise of their religious rites. The terms 
were readily accepted, and Ali was employed to 
draw up the treaty. Mahomet dictated the 
words. ‘‘ Write,’’ said he, ‘‘ these are the con- 
ditions of peace made by Mahomet the apostle of 
By tcod... -* Hold !” cried Solhail, the ambassador ; 
x “*had I believed thee to be:the apostle of God, I 
- should never have taken up arms against thee. 
_ Write, therefore, simply thy name, and the name 
f thy father.’’ Mahomet was fain to comply, for 
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he felt he was not sufficiently in force at this mo- 
ment to contend about forms ; so he merely de- 
nominated himself in the treaty, Mahomet Ibn 
Abdallah (Mahomet the son of Abdallah), an ab- 
negation which gave some little scandal to his fol- 
lowers. Their discontent was increased when he 
ordered them to shave'their heads, and to sacrifice | 
on the spot the camels brought to be offered up at | 
the Caaba, as it showed he had not the intention 
of entering Mecca, these’rites being properly done | 
at the conclusion of the ceremonials of pilgrim- 
age. They reminded him of his vision which 
promised a safe entrance of the sacred city ; he 
replied, that the present treaty was an earnest of 
its fulfilment, which would assuredly take place 
on the following year. With this explanation they ~ 
had to content themselves ; and having perform- 
ed the ceremony, and made: the sacrifice, pre- 
scribed, the camp was broken up, and the pil- 
grim host returned, somewhat disappointed and 
dejected, to Medina. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


EXPEDITION. AGAINST THE CITY OF KHAIBAR ; 
SIEGE—EXPLOITS OF MAHOMET’S CAPTAINS— 
BATTLE OF ALI AND -MARHAB—STORMING OF 
THE CITADEL—ALI MAKES A BUCKLER OF THE 
GATE—CAPTURE OF THE PLACE—MAHOMET 
POISONED ; HE MARRIES SAFIYA, A CAPTIVE ; 
ALSO OMM HABIBA, A WIDOW. S 
To console his followers for the check their re- 

ligious devotion had experienced at Mecca, Ma- 

homet now set on foot an expedition calculated to 
gratify that love of plunder, which began to rival. 
fanaticism in attaching them to his standard. 

About five days’ journey to the northeast of Me- 
dina was situated the city of Khaibar, and its de- 
pendent territory. It was inhabited by Jews, who 
had grown wealthy by commerce as well as agri- 
culture. Their rich domain was partly cultivated 
with grain, and planted with groves of palm-trees ; 
partly devoted to pasturage and covered with pee 
flocks and herds ; and it was fortified by several = 
castles. So venerable was its antiquity that Abul- d 
feda, the Arabian historian, assures us that Moses, 
after the passage of the Red Sea, sent an army . 
against the Amalekites, inhabiting Gothreb (Me- Bae 
dina), and the strong city of Khaibar. A 

This-region had become a place of refuge for iN 
the hostile Jews, driven by Mahomet front Medina ar 
and its environs, and for all those who had made wei 
themselves obnoxious to his vengeance. These a 
circumstances, together with its teeming wealth, 
pointed it out as a fit and ripe object for that war- 
tare which he had declared against all enemies of i 
the faith. Otay 

In the beginning of the seventh year of the He- v 
gira, he departed on an expedition against Khai- 
bar, at the head of twelve hundred foot and .twa 
hundred horse, accompanied by Abu Beker, by 
Ali, by Omar, and other of his principal officers. ' + ~ 
He had two standards ; one represented the sun, fs 
the other a black eagle ; which last became famous 
in after years as the standard of Khaled. 

Entering the fertile territory of Khaibar, he be+ 
gan his warfare by assailing the inferior castles 
with which it was studded. Some of these capit- 
ulated without making resistance ; in which cases, 
being considered ‘‘ gifts from God,’’ the spoils 
went to the prophet, to be disposed of by him in 
the way before mentioned. Others of more 
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strength, and garrisoned by stouter hearts, had 
to be taken-by storm. i 
After the capture of these minor fortresses, Ma- 
homet advanced against the city of Khaibar. It 
was strongly defended by outworks, and its cita- 
del, Al Kamus, built on a steep rock, was deemed 
' impregnable, insomuch that Kenana Ibn al Rabi, 
the chief or king of the nation, had made it the 
depository of all his treasures. 

The siege of this city;was the most important 
enterprise the Moslems had yet undertaken. 
When Mahomet first came in sight of its strong 
and frowning walls, and its rock-built citadel, he 
is said to have put up the following prayer : 

“Oh Allah! Lord of the seven heavens, and of 
all things which they cover! Lord of the seven 
earths, and all which they sustain! Lord of the 
evil spirits, and of all whom they lead astray ! 
Lord of the winds, and of all whom they scatter and 
disperse! Wesupplicate thee to deliver into our 
hands this city, and all that it contains, and the 
riches of all its lands. To thee we look for aid 
against this people, and against all the perils by 
which we are environed.”’ : 

To give more solemnity to his prayers, he chose 
as his place of worship a great rock, in a stony 
place called Mansela, and, during all the time 
that he remained encamped before Khaibar, made 
daily seven circuits round it, as are made round 
the Caaba. A mosque was erected on this rock 
in after times in memorial of this devout cere- 
monial, and it became an object of veneration to 
all pious Moslems. 

The siege of the citadel lasted for some time, 
and tasked the skill and patience of Mahomet and 
his troops, as yet but little practised in the attack 
of fortified places. They suffered too from want of 
provisions, for the Arabs in their hasty expeditions 
seldom burden themselves with supplies, and the 
Jews on their approach had laid waste the level 
country, and destroyed the palm-trees round their 
capital. 

Mahomet directed the attacks in person ; the 
besiegers protected themselves by trenches, and 
brought battering-rams to play upon the walls ; a 
breach was at length effected, but for several days 
every attempt to enter was vigorously repelled. 
_Abu Beker at one time led the assault, bearing 
the standard of the prophet ; but, after fighting 
with great bravery, was compelled to retreat. 
The next attack was headed by Omar Ibn Khat- 
tab, who fought until the close of day with no 
better success. A third attack was led by Ali, 
whom Mahomet armed with his own scimetar, 
calle’ Dhu’l-Fakar, or the Trenchant. On con- 
fidiug to his hands the sacred banner, she pro- 
notuced him ‘‘a man who loved God and his 
propnet ; and whom God and his prophet loved. 
A man who knew not fear, nor ever turned his 
back upon a’foe.”’ 

And here it may be well to give a traditional ac- 
count of the person and character of Ali. He was 
of the middle height, but robust and square, and 
of prodigious strength. He had a smiling coun- 
tenance, exceedingly florid, with a bushy beard. 
He was distinguished for an amiable disposition, 
sagacious intellect, and religious zeal, and, from 
his Lae te courage, was surnamed the Lion ot 
God. 

Arabian writers dwell with fond exaggeration 
on the exploits at Khaibar, of this their favorite 
hero, He was clad, they Say, in a scarlet vest, 
over which was buckled a cuirass of steel, 
Scrambling with his followers up the great heap 
of stones and rubbish in front of the breach, he 
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‘conflict which ensued, Ali fought hand to han 
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planted his standard on the top, determined never 


to recede-until the citadel was taken. ) The: Je 
sallied forth to drive down the assailants. Int 


with the Jewish commander, Al Hareth, whom 
he slew. The brother of the slain advanced 

revenge his death. 
with a double cuirass, a double turban, wound 
round a helmet of proof, in front of which spar- 


kled an immense diamond. He had a sword giri 
to each side, and brandished a three-prongea 
The warriors measured 
each other with the eye, and accosted each other 


spear, like a trident. 
in boasting oriental style. 

‘T,”’ said the Jew, ‘‘am Marhab, armed at all 
points, and terrible in battle.’ 


‘* And I am Ali, whom his mother, at his birth, : 


surnamed Al Haidara (the rugged lion).”’ 


He was of gigantic stature, — 


‘The Moslem writers make short work of the — 


Jewish champion. He made a thrust at Ali with 


his three-pronged lance, but it was dexterously 


parried, and before he could recover himself, 
a blow from the scimetar Dhu’l-Fakar divided his 


buckler, passed through the helm of proof, through 


doubled turban and stubborn skull, cleaving his 
head even to his teeth. His gigantic form fell 
lifeless to the earth. 


The Jews now retreated into the citadel, and aet 
In the heat of the — 


general assault took place. 
action the shield of Ali was severed trom his arm, 


leaving his body exposed; wrenching a gate, - 
however, from its hinges, he used it as a buckler ~ 


Abu Rafe, a 
ee I 


through the remainder of the fight. 
servant of Mahomet, testifies to the fact. 


afterward,’’ says he, “‘ examined this gate in com, 


pany with seven men, and all eight of us attempt- 
ed in vain to wield it.’’ * 

The citadel being captured, every vault and 
dungeon was ransacked for the wealth said to be 
deposited there by Kenana, the Jewish prince. 
None being discovered, Mahomet demanded of 
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him where he had concealed his treasure. He de- — 


clared that it had all been expended in the sub- 
sistence of his troops, and in preparations for de- 
fence. 
vealed the place where a great amount had been 
hidden. It did not equal the expectations of the 
victors, and Kenana was put to the torture to reveal 
the rest of his supposed wealth. He either could 
not or would not make further discoveries, so he 
was delivered up to the vengeance of a Moslem, 


whose brother he had crushed to death by a piece 


of a millstone hurled from the wall, and who 
muse off his head with a single blow of his sa- 

heuy 

While in the citadel of Khaibar, Mahomet came 
near falling a victim to Jewish vengeance. De- 
manding something to eat, a shoulder of lamb 
was set before him. At the first mouthful he per- 
ceived something unusual in the taste, and spat it 
forth, but instantly felt acute internal pain. One 
of his followers, named Baschar, who had eaten 


* This stupendous feat is recorded by the historian 
Abulfeda, c. 24. ‘‘ Abu Rafe,’ observes Gibbon, 
““was an eye-witness ; but who wili be witness for 
Abu Rafe?’’ We join with the distinguished. histo- 
rian in his doubt ; yet if we scrupulously question the 


One of his faithless subjects, however, re- ~ 


testimony of an eye-witness, what will become of his- — 


tory ? 


+ The Jews inhabiting the tract of country called _ 


Khaibar are still known in Arabia by the name of 
Beni Kheibar. 


They are divided into three tribes, ~ 


under independent Sheikhs, the Beni Messiad, Beni — 


Schahan, and Beni Anaesse. They are accused of 
pillaging the caravans.—Miebuhr, v. ii. p. 43. 
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more freely, fell down and expired in convulsions. 
u ui now was confusion and consternation; on 
diligent inquiry, it was found that the lamb had 
been cooked by Zainab, a female captive, niece to 
-Marhab, the gigantic warrior slain by Ali. Being 
brought before Mahomet, and charged with hav- 
ing infused poison into the viand, she boldly 
avowed it, vindicating it as a justifiable revenge 
_ for the ills he had brought upon her tribe and her 
family. ‘‘I thought,”’ said she, ‘‘ if thou wert in- 
deed a iclaues thou wouldst discover thy 
danger ; if buta chieftain, thou wouldst fall, and 
_ we should be delivered from a tyrant.”’ 

Arabian writers are divided as to the fate of 
this heroine. According to some, she was deliv- 
ered up to the vengeance of the relatives of Bas- 
char, who had died of the poison. According to 
others, her beauty pleaded in her behalf, and Ma- 
‘homet restored her unharmed to her*family. 

The same writers seldom permit any remarkable 
event of Mahomet’s life to pass without a miracle. 
In the present instance, they assure us that the 
poisoned shoulder of lamb became miraculously 
gifted with speech, and warned Mahomet of his 
danger. If so, it was rather slow of speech, for 
he had imibibed sufficient poison to injure his 
constitution throughout the remainder of his life, 
affecting him often with paroxysms of pain; and 
in his last moments he complained that the veins 
of his heart throbbed with the poison of Khaibar. 
He experienced kinder treatment at the hands of 
Safiya (or Sophia), another female captive, who 
had still greater motives for vengeance than 
_ Zainab ; for she was the recently espoused wife of 
Kenana, who had just been sacrificed for his 
wealth, and she was the daughter ot Hoya Ibn 
Akhtab, prince of the Beni Koraida, who, with 
seven hundred of his people, had been put to death 
in the square of Medina, as has been related. 
This Safiya was of great beauty ; it is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that she should find instant fa- 
vor in the eyes of Mahomet, and that he should 
seek, as usual, to add her to his harem ; but it 
may: occasion surprise that she should contem- 
plate such a lot with complacency. Moslem wri- 
- ters, however, explain this by assuring us that she 
was supernaturally prepared for the event. 

While Mahomet was yet encamped before the 
‘city, and carrying on the siege, she had a vision 
of the night, in which the sun descended from the 
firmamentand nestled inher bosom. On recount- 
ing her dream to her husband Kenana in the 
' morning, he smote her on the face, exclaiming, 
““Womanh, you speak in parables of this Arab 
chief who has come against us.”’ 

The vision of Safiya was made true, for having 
© converted her with all decent haste to the faith of 

Islam, Mahomet took her to wife before he left 
_ Khaibar. Their nuptials took place on the home- 

ward march, at Al Sahba, where the army halted 
for three days. Abu Ayub, one of the prophet’s 
most ardent disciples and marshal of his house- 
' hold, patrolled around the nuptial tent through- 
~ out the night, sword in hand. Sofiya was one of 
- the most favored wives of Mahomet, whom she 
' survived for forty years of widowhood. 

- Besides the marriages of affection which we 
have recorded, the prophet, about this time, made 
another of policy. Shortly after his return to Me- 
fina he was gladdened by the arrival, from 
Abyssinia, of the residue of the fugitives. Among 
these was a comely widow, thirty years of age, 
whose husband, Abdallah, had died while in exile. 
‘She was generally known by the name of Omm 
Habiba, the mother of Habiba, from a daughter 
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to whom she had given birth. This widow was 
the daughter of Mahomet’s arch enemy, Abu 
Sofian ; and the prophet conceived that a mar- 
riage with the daughter might soften the hostility 
of the father; a politic consideration, which is 
said to have been either suggested or sanctioned 
by a revelation of a chapter of the Koran. 

When Abu Sofian heard of the espousals, ‘‘ By 
heaven,’’ exclaimed he, ‘‘ this camel is so ram: 
pant that no muzzle can restrain him.”’ 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
MISSIONS TO VARIOUS PRINCES ; TO “HERACLIUS e 
TO KHOSRU Il.; TO THE PREFECT OF EGYPT— 
THEIR RESULT., fie 


DURING the residue of the year Mahomet re- 
mained at Medina, sending forth his trusty dis- 
ciples, by this time experienced captains, on vari- 
ous military expeditions ; by which refractory 
tribes were rapidly brought into subjection. His 
views as a statesman widened as his territories 
increased. Though he professed, in cases of ne- 
cessity, to propagate his religion by the sword, he 
was not neglectful of the peaceful measures of 
diplomacy, and sent envuys to various princes 
and potentates, whose dominions bordered on his 
political horizon, urging them to embrace the faith 
of Islam; which was, in effect, to acknowledge 
him, through his apostolic office, their superior. 

Two of the most noted of these missions were 
to Khosru II., king of Persia, and Heraclius, the 
Roman emperor, at Constantinople. The wars 
between the Romans and the Persians, for the 
dominion of the East, which had prevailed from 
time to time through several centuries, had been 
revived by these two potentates with varying for- 
tunes, and for several years past had distracted 
the eastern world. Countries had been overrun 
by either power; states and kingdoms had 
changed hands under alternate invasions, and ac- 
cording to the conquests and defeats of the war- 
ring parties. At one time Khosru with three 


armies, one vauntingly called the Fifty Thousand ~ 
‘Golden Spears, had wrested Palestine, Cappado- 


cia, Armenia, and several other great and wealthy 
provinces from the Roman emperor; had made 
himself master of Jerusalem, and carried off the 
Holy Cross to Persia; had invaded Africa, con- 
quered Libya and Egypt, and extended his vic- 
tories even to Carthage. 

In the midst of his triumphant career, a Moslem 
envoy arrived bearing hima letter from Mahomet. 
Khosru sent for his secretary or interpreter, and 
ordered him to read it. The letter began as fol- 
lowSico cs 

‘“In the name of the most merciful God ! Ma- 
homet, son of Abdallah, and apostle of God, to 
Khosru, king of Persia.’’ 

““ What !’ cried Khosru, starting up in haughty 
indignation, ‘‘ does one who is my slave dare to 
put his name first in writing to me ?’’ So saying, 
he seized the letter and tore it in pieces without 
seeking to know its contents. He then wrote to 
his viceroy in Yemen, saying, ‘‘ I am told there is 
in Medina a madman, of the tribe of Koreish, who 
pretends to be a prophet. Restore him to, his 
senses ; or if you cannot, send me his head.’* 

When Mahomet was told how Khosru had torn 
his letter, ‘‘ Even so,’’ said he, ‘‘ shall Allah rend 
his empire in pieces.’’ 

The letter from the prophet to Heraclius was 
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more ravorably received, reaching him probably 
during his reverses. It was signed in characters 
of silver, Mahomet Azzarel, Mahomet, the messen- 
ger of God, and invited the emperor to renounce 
Christianity, and’ embrace the faith of Islam 


-Heraclius, we are told, deposited the epistle re. 


spectfully upon his pillow, treated the envoy with 
distinction, and dismissed him with magnificent 
presents. Engrossed, however, by his Persian 
wars, he paid no further attention to this mission, 
from one whom he probably considered a mere 
Arab fanatic ; nor attached sufficient importance 
to his military operations, which may have ap- 
peared mere predatory forays of the wild trib2: of 
the desert. 

Another mission of Mahomet was to the Mu- 
kowkis, or governor of Egypt, who had originally 
been sent there by Heraclius to collect tribute ; 
but who, availing himself of the confusion pro- 
duced by the wars between the Romans and Per- 
sians, had assumed sovereign power, and nearly 
thrown off all allegiance to the emperor. He re- 
ceived the envoy with signal honor, but evaded a 
direct reply to the invitation to embrace the faith, 
observing that it was a grave matter requiring 
much consideration. In the mean time he sent 
presents to Mahomet of precious jewels; gar- 
ments of Egyptian linen ; exquisite honey ‘and 
butter ; a white she-ass, called Yafur; a white 
mule, called Daldal, and a fleet horse called Laz- 
los, or the Prancer. The most acceptable of his 
presents, however, were two Coptic damsels, sis- 
ters, called Mariyah (or Mary), and Shiren. 

The beauty of Mariyah caused great perturba- 
tion in the mind of the prophet. He would fain 
have made her his concubine, but was impeded by 
his own law in the seventeenth chapter of the 
Koran, ordaining that fornication should be pun- 
ished with stripes. 

He was relieved from his dilemma by another 
revelation revoking the law in regard to himself 
alone, allowing him intercourse with his hand- 
maid. It remained in full force, however, against 
all other Moslems. Still, to avoid scandal, and 
above all, not to excite the jealousy of his wives, 
he carried on his intercourse with the beautiful 


-Mariyah in secret ; which may be one reason why 


she remained long a favorite. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


MAHOMET’S PILGRIMAGE TO MECCA ; HIS MAR- 
RIAGE WITH MAIMUNA—KHALED IBN AL 
WALED AND AMRU IBN AL AASS BECOME 
PROSELYTES. 


THE time had now arrived when, by treaty with 
the Koreishites, Mahomet and his followers were 
permitted to make a pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
pass three days unmolested at the sacred shrines. 
He departed accordingly with a numerous and 
well-armed host, and seventy camels for sacri- 
fices. His old adversaries would fain have im- 
peded his progress, but they were overawed, and 
on his approach withdrew silently to the neigh- 
boring hills. On entering the bounds of Mecca, 
the pilgrims, according to compact and usage, 
‘aid aside all their warlike accoutrements except- 
éng their swords, which they carried sheathed. 

“reat was their joy on beholding once more the 
alls and towers of the sacred city. They entered 
the gates in pilgrim garb, with devout and thank- 
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ful hearts, and Mahomet performed all the an- — 
cient and customary rites, with a zeal and devo- 
tion which gratified beholders, and drew to him 
many converts. When he had complied with all 
the ceremonials he threw aside the Iram or pil- 
grim’s garb, and withdrew to Sarif, a hamlet two_ 
leagues distant, and without the sacred bound- 
aries. Here he had a ceremonial of a different — 
kind to perform, but one in which he was prone. 
to act with unfeigned devotion. It was to com-— 
plete his marriage with Maimuna, the daughter — 
of Al Hareth, the Helalite.’ He had become be- 
trothed to her on his arrival at Mecca, but had © 
postponed the nuptials until after he had conclud- 
ed the rites of pilgrimage. This was doubtless 
another marriage of policy, for Maimuna was _ 
fifty-one years of age, and a widow, but the con-_ 
nection gained him two powerful proselytes. One — 
was Khaled fbn al Waled, a nephew of the widow, 
an intrepid warrior who had come near destroy- 
ing Mahomet at the battle of Ohod. He now be- 
came one of the most victorious champions of 
Islamism, and by his prowess obtained the appel- — 
lation of ‘‘ The Sword of God.”’ 

The other proselyte was Khaled’s friend Amru 
Ibn al Aass, the same who assailed Mahomet 
with poetry and satire at the commencement of 
his prophetic career ; who had been an ambassa~ 
dor from the Koreishites to the king of Abyssinia, 
to obtain the surrender of the fugitive Moslems,and 
who was henceforth destined with his sword to 
carry victoriously into foreign lands the faith he © 
had once so strenuously opposed. 
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Notre.—Maimuna was the last spouse of the preph-_ 
et, and, old as she was at her marriage, survived 
all his other wives. She died many years after him, 
in a pavilion at Serif, under the same tree in the shade 
of which her nuptial tent had been pitched, and was _ 
there interred. The pious historian, Al Jannabi, who ~— 
styles himself ‘‘a poor servant of Allah, hoping for | 
the pardon of his sins through the mercy of God,’’ 
visited her tomb on returning from a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, in the year of the Hegira 963, A.D. 1555. ““i 
saw there,’’ said he, ‘‘a dome of black marble erected 
in memory of Maimuna, on the very spot on which ~ 
the apostle of God had reposed with her. God knows 
the truth ! and also the reason of the black color of 
the stone. There is a place of ablution, and an ora 
tory ; but the building has fallen to decay.” Re 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL. 


A MOSLEM ENVOY SLAIN IN SYRIA—-EXPEDITION 
TO AVENGE HIS DEATH—BATTLE OF MUTA— 
ITS RESULTS, 1 


AmonG the different missions which had beén — 
sent by Mahomet beyond the bounds of Arabia ta 
invite neighboring princes to embrace his re-— 
ligion, was one to the governor of Bosra, the 
great mart on the confines of Syria, to which he 
had made his first caravan journey in thé days of — 
his youth. Syria had been alternately under Ro- 
man and Persian domination, but was at that time 
subject to the emperor, though probablyina great 
state of confusion. The envoy of Mahomet was — 
slain at Muta, a town about three days’ journey _ 
eastward from Jerusalem. The one who slew ~ 
him was an Arab of the Christian tribe of Gassan, _ 
and son to Shorhail, an emir, who governed Muta 
in the name of Heraclius. = 

To revenge the death of his legate, andtoin- 
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respect to his envoys in future, Mahomet pre- 
to send an army of three thousand men 
inst the offending city. It was a momentous 
ition, as it might, for the first time, bring 
_arms of Islam in collision with those of the 
an Empire ; but Mahomet presumed upon his 
growing power, the energy of his troops, and the 
ordered state of Syrian affairs. The command 
s intrusted to his freedman Zeid, who had 
en such signal proof of devotion in surrender- 
to him his beautiful wife Zeinab. Several 
sen officers were associated with him. One 
as Mahomet’s cousin Jaafar, son of Abu Taleb, 
and brother of Ali, the same who,-by his elo- 
- quence, had vindicated the doctrines of Islam be- 
fore the king of Abyssinia, and defeated the Kore- 
ish embassy. He was now in the prime of life, 
and noted for great courage and manly beauty. 
_ Another of the associate officers was Abdallah 
Ibn Kawaha, the poet, but who had signalized 
_himsel in arms as well as poetry. <A third was 
the new proselyte Khaled, who joined the expedi- 
_ tion as a volunteer, being eager to prove by his 
_ sword the sincerity of his conversion. 
: _ The orders to Zeid were to march rapidly, so as 
_ to come upon Muta by surprise, to summon the 
_ inhabitants to embrace the faith, and to treat 
them with lenity. Women, children, monks, 
and the blind were to be spared at all events ; 
_ nor were any houses to be destroyed, nor trees 
_ cut down. 
_ The little army sallied from Medina in the full 
‘ confidence of coming upon the enemy unawares. 
On their march, however, they learned that a 
_ greatly superior force of Romans, or rather Greeks 
and Arabs, was advancing to meet them. A 
council of war was called. Some were for paus- 


‘ ing, and awaiting further orders from Mahomet ; 
but Abdallah, the poet, was for pushing fearlessly 
forward without regard to numbers. “‘ We fight 
for the faith !’’ cried he; ‘‘if we fall, paradise 
‘is our reward. On, then, to victory or martyr- 
medom)! ’ 

. All caught a spark of the poet’s fire, or rather, 
fanaticism. They met the enemy near Muta, and 
encountered them with fury rather than valor. In 
the heat of the conflict Zeid received a mortal 
wound. The sacred banner was falling from his 
grasp, but was seized and borne aloft by Jaafar. 
The battle thickened round him, for the banner 
_ was the object of fierce contention. He defended 
_ it with desperate valor. The hand by which he 
held it was struck off; he grasped it with the 
other. That, too, was severed ; he embraced it 
4 with his bleeding arms. A blow from a scimetar 
cleft his skull; he sank dead upon the field, still 
clinging to the standard of the faith. Abdallah the 
poet next reared the banner ; but he too fell be- 
_feath the sword. Khaled, the new convert, see- 
ing the three Moslem leaders slain, now grasped 

the fatal standard, but in his hand it remained 
aloft. His voice rallied the wavering Moslems ; 
his powerful arm cut its way through the thickest 
wf the enemy. If his own account may be 
credited, and he was one whose deeds needed no 
_ exaggeration, nine scimetars were broken in his 

te by the fury of the blows given by him in 
this deadly conflict. 
_ Night separated the combatants. In the morn- 
ing Khaled, whom the army acknowledged as 
\eir commander, proved himself as wary as he 
“was valiant. By dint of marches and counter- 
marches he presented his forces in so many 
points of view that the enemy were deceived as 
his number, and supposed he had received a 
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strong reinforcement. At his first charge, there- 
fore, they retreated ; their retreat soon became a 
flight, in which they were pursued with great 
slaughter, Khaled then plundered their camp, in 
which was found great booty. Among the slain 
in the field of battle was found the body of Jaafar, 
covered with wounds, but all in front. Out of 
respect to his valor, and to his relationship with 
the prophet, Khaled ordered that his corpse 
should not be buried on the spot, but borne back 
for honorable interment at Medina. 

The army, on its return, though laden with 
spcil, entered the city more like a funeral train 
than ‘a triumphant pageant, and was received 
with mingled shouts and lamentations. 


they mourned the loss of three of their favorite 
generals. All bewailed the fate of Jaafar, brought 
home:a ghastly corpse to that city whence they had 
so recently seen him sally forth in all the pride of 
valiant manhood, the admiration of every be- 
holder. He had left behind him a beautiful wife 
and infant son. The heart of Mahomet was touch- 
ed by her affliction. He took the orphan child in 
his arms and bathed it with his tears. But most 
he was affected when he beheld the young 
daughter of his faithful Zeid approaching him, 
He fell on her neck and wept in,speechless emo- 
tion. A bystander expressed surprise that he 
should give way to tears for a death which, ac- 
cording to Moslem doctrine, was but a passport 
to paradise. ‘‘ Alas!’ replied the prophet, 
‘“ these are the tears of friendship for the loss of a 
friend !’ 

The obsequies of Jaafar were. performed on the 
third day after the arrival of the army. By that 
time Mahomet had recovered .his self-possession, 
and was again the prophet. ‘He gently rebuked 
the passionate lamentations ofthe multitude, tak- 
ing occasion to inculcate one oi, the most politic 
and consolatory doctrines of his creed. ‘‘ Weep 
ng more,” said he, ‘‘ over the death of this my 
brother. In place of the two hands lost in defend- 
ing the standard of the faith, two wings have been 
given him to bear him to paradise ; there to enjoy. 
the endless delights insured to all believers who 
fall in battle.’’ : a 

It was in consequence of the prowess and gen- 
eralship displayed by Khaled in this perilous 
fight that he was honored by Mahomet with the 
appellation of ‘‘ The Sword of God,’’ by which he 
was afterward renowned. : 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


DESIGNS UPON MECCA—MISSION OF ABU SOFTAN— 
ITS RESULT. 


MAHOMET, by force either of arms or elo- 
quence, had now acquired dominion over a great 
number of the Arabian tribes. He had many 
thousand warriors under his command ; sons of 
the desert, inured to hunger, thirst, and the 
scorching rays of the sun, and to whom war was 
a sport rather than a toil. He had corrected 
their intemperance, disciplined their valor, and 
subjected them to rule. Repeated victories had 
given them confidence in themselves and in their 
leader, whose standard they followed with the im- 
plicit obedience of soldiers and the blind fanati- 
cism of disciples. : bis 

The views of Mahomet expanded with his 


While 
the people rejoiced in the success of their arms, — 
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means, and a grand enterprise now opened upon 
his mind. Mecca, his native city, the abode of his 
family for generations, the scene of hie happiest 
years, was still in the hands of his implacable foes. 


The Caaba, the object of devotion and pilgrimage 


to all the children of Ishmael, the shrine of his 
earliest worship, was still profaned by the emblems 
and rites of idolatry. To plant the standard of 
the faith on the walls of his native city, to rescue 
the holy house from profanation, restore it to the 
spiritual worship of the one true God, and make 
it the rallyiag point of Islamism, formed now the 
leading object of his ambition. 

The treaty of peace existing with the Koreish- 
ites was an impediment to any military enterprise ; 
but some casual feuds and skirmishings soon gave 
a pretext for charging them with having violated 
the treaty stipulations. The Koreishites had by 
this time learned to appreciate and dread the rap- 
idly increasing power of the Moslems, and were 
eager to explain away, or atone for, the quar- 

_rels and misdeeds of a few heedless individuals. 
They even prevailed on their leader, Abu Sofian, 
to repair to Medina as ambassador of peace, 
trusting that he might have some influence 
with the prophet through his daughter Omm Ha- 
biba. 

It was a sore trial to this haughty chief to come 
almost a suppliant to the man whom he had scoff- 
ed at as an impostor, and treated with inveterate 
hostility ; and his proud spirit was doomed to 
still further mortification, for Mahomet, judging 
from his errand of the weakness of his party, and 
being secretly bent on war, vouchsafed him no 
reply. 

Repressing his rage, Abu Sofian sought the in- 
termediation of Abu Beker, of Omar, and Ali; 
but they all rebuked and repulsed him ; for they 
knew the secret wishes of Mahomet. He next 
endeavored to secure the favor of Fatima, the 
daughter of Mahomet and wife of Ali, by flatter- 
ing a mother’s pride, entreating her to let her son 
Hasan, a child but six years old, be his protector ; 
but Fatima answered haughtily, “‘ My son is too 
young to be a protector ; and no protection can 
avail against the will of the prophet of God.’ 
Even his daughter, Omm Habiba, the wife of 

Mahomet, on whom Abu Sofian had calculated 
for influence, added to his mortification, for on his 
offering to seat himself on a mat in her dwelling, 
she hastily folded it up, exclaiming, ‘‘ It is the 
bed of the prophet of God, and too sacred to be 
made the resting-place of an idolater.”’ 

The cup of humiliation was full to overflowing, 
and in the bitterness of his heart Abu Sofian 
cursed his daughter. He now turned again to 
Ali, beseeching his advice in the desperate state 
of his embassy. 

““T can advise nothing better,’’ replied Ali, 
“‘than for thee to promise, as the head of the 
Koreishites, a continuance of thy protection ; 
and then to return to thy home." 

** But thinkest thou that promise will be of any 
avail ?’’ 

“T think not,’’ replied Ali dryly ; ‘‘ but I know 
not to the contrary.”’ 

In pursuance of this advice, Abu Sofian repair- 
ed to the mosque, and made public declaration, 
in behalf of the Koreishites, that on their part the 
treaty of peace should be faithfully maintained ; 
after which he returned to Mecca, deeply humili- 
ated: by the imperfect result of his mission. He 
was received with scoffs by the Koreishites, who 
observed that his declaration of peace availed 
nothing without the concurrence of Mahomet. 
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CHAPTER XXX, rail 


SURPRISE AND CAPTURE OF MECCA. Sas 


MAHOMET now prepared for a secret expedi- 
tion to take Mecca by surprise. His allies were 
summoned from all quarters to Medina; but no 


intimation was given of the object he had in — 
view. All the roads leading to Mecca were bar- — 
red to prevent any intelligence of his movements 


being carried to the Koreishites. With all his 
precautions the secret came near being discov- 


ered. Among his followers, fugitives from Mecca, 


was one named Hateb, whose family had remain-_ 


ed behind, and were without connections or | 


friends to take an interest in their welfare. Hateb 


now thought to gain favor for them among the © 


Koreishites, by betraying the plans of Mahomet. 
He accordingly wrote a letter revealing the in- 
tended enterprise, and gave it in charge to a 
singing woman, named Sara, a Haschemite 
slave, who undertook to carry it to Mecca. 


She was already on the road when Mahomet 


was apprised of the treachery. Aliand five others, 
well mounted, were sent in pursuit of the mes- 
senger. 
her person in vain. 


They soon overtook her, but searched 
Most of them would have ~ 


given up the search and turned back, but Aliwas 


confident that the prophet of God could not be | 


mistaken nor misinformed. Drawing his scime- 


% 


tar, he swore to strike off the head of the mes- 


senger, unless the letter were produced. The 
threat was effectual. 
from among her hair. 


Hateb, on being taxed with his perfidy, acknowl- 


- edged it, but pleaded his anxiety to secure favor 


for his destitute family, and his certainty that the 
letter would be harmless, and of no avail against 
the purposes of the apostle of God. 


had fought bravely in support of the faith in the 
batle of the Beder, admitted his excuses and for- 
gave him. 

The prophet departed with ten thousand men 
on this momentous enterprise. Omar, who had 
charge of regulating the march and appointing 


the encampments, led the army by lonely passes _ 
of the mountains ; prohibiting the sound of attabal — 
or trumpet, or anything else that could betray — 
While on the march Mahomet 


their movements. 
was joined by his uncle Al Abbas, who had come 
forth with his family from Mecca, to rally under 
the standard of the faith. Mahomet received him 
graciously, yet with a hint at his tardiness. 
“Thou art the last of the emigrants,’’ said he, 
““as I am the last of the prophets.”’ Al Abbas 
sent his family forward to Medina, while he turn- 
ed and accompanied the expedition. The army 
reached the valley of Marr Azzahran, near to the 
sacred city, without being discovered. 
nightfall when they silently pitched their tents, 
and now Omar for the first time permitted them 
to light their watchfires. 

In the mean time, though Al Abbas had joined 
the standard of the faith in all sincerity, yet he 
was sorely disquieted at seeing his nephew ad- 
vancing against Mecca with such a powerful 
force and such hostile intent, and feared the en- 
tire destruction of the Koreishites, unless they 
could be persuaded in time to capitulate. In the 


dead of the night he mounted Mahomet’s white 
mule Fadda, and rode forth to reconnoitre. In~ 
skirting the camp he heard the tramp of men and — 
sound of voices. A scouting party were bringing — 


Omar spurn-  ~ 
ed at his excuses, and would have struck off his ~ 
head ; but Mahomet, calling to mind that Hateb ~ 


It was 


She drew forth the letter’ — 


_ In two prisoners captured near the city. Al Ab- 


demand the life of the prisoner ; but Al Abbas, 
taking the latter up behind him, put spurs to his 
mule, and was the first to reach the tent of the 
_ prophet, followed hard by Omar, clamoring for 
a the head of Abu Sofian.. 
__ Mahomet thus beheld in his power his invet- 
_ erate enemy, who had driven him from his home 
and, country, and persecuted his family and 
friends ; but he beheld in him the father of his 
wife Omm Habiba, and felt inclined to clemency. 
He postponed all decision in the matter until 
morning, giving Abu Sofian in charge of Al 
Abbas. 
__ When the captain was brought before him on 
the following day, ‘‘ Well, Abu Sofian,’’ cried 
he, ‘‘is it not at length time to know that there is 
no other God but God ?”’ 
‘* That I already knew,’’ replied Abu Sofian. 
**Good ! and is it not time for thee to acknowl- 
edge me as the apostle of God ?”’ 
“ Dearer art thou to me than my father and my 
_ mother,” replied Abu Sofian, using an oriental 
phrase of compliment; ‘‘ but I am not yet pre- 
pared to acknowledge thee a prophet.”’ 
‘SI ‘Out upon thee!’ cried Omar, “‘ testify in- 
_ stantly to the truth, or thy head shall be severed 
_ from thy body.”’ 
_ To these threats were added the counsels and 
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entreaties of Al Abbas, who showed himself a 
- real friend in need. The rancor of Abu Sofian 
had already been partly subdued by the unex- 
» pected mildness of Mahomet ; so, making a merit 
of necessity, he acknowledged the divinity of his 
_ mission ; furnishing an illustration of the Moslem 
‘maxim, ‘‘ To convince stubborn unbelievers there 
is no argument like the sword.”’ 
Having now embraced the faith, Abu Sofian 
_ obtained favorable terms for the people of Mecca, 
in case of their submission. None were to be 
harmed who should remain quietly in their 
_ houses ; or should take refuge in the houses of 
_ Abu Sofian and Hakim ; or under the banner of 
_ «bu Rawaiha. 
j That Abu Sofian* might take back to the city a 
_ proper idea of the force brought against it, he 
' was stationed with Al Abbas at a narrow defile 
“where the whole army passed in review. As the 
_ various Arab tribes marched by with their ditfer- 
ent arms and ensigns, Al Abbas explained the 


_ prised at the number, discipline, and equipment 
_ of the troops ; for the Moslems had been rapidly 
improving in the means and art of war; but 
when Mahomet approached, in the midst of a 
chosen guard, armed at all points and glittering 
' with steel, his astonishment passed all bounds. 
' ‘There is no withstanding this !”’ cried he to Al 
Abbas, with an oath—‘‘ truly thy nephew wields 
a mighty power.”’ 

_ ‘* Even so,’’ replied the other ; ‘‘ return then to 
thy people ; provide for their safety, and warn 
_ them not to oppose the apostle of God.”’ 
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name and country of each, Abu Sofian was sur- 
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bling the inhabitants, told them of the mighty 
host at hand, led on by Mahomet ; of the favora- 
ble terms offered in case of their submission, and 
of the vanity of all resistance. As Abu Sofian 


| had been the soul of the opposition to Mahomet. 
and his doctrines, his words had instant effect in © 


producing acquiescence in an event which seem- 
ed to leave no alternative. The greater part of 
the inhabitants, therefore, prepared to witness, 
without resistance, the entry of the prophet. ; 

Mahomet, in the mean time, who knew not what. 
resistance he might meet with, made a careful 
distribution of his forces as he approached the 
city. While the main body marched directly for- 
ward, strong detachments advanced over the hills 
on each side. To Ali, who commanded a large 
body of cavalry, was confided the sacred banner, 
which he was to plant on Mount Hadjun, and 
maintain it there until joined by the prophet. 
Express orders were given to all the generals te 
practise forbearance, and in no instance to make 
the first attack ; for it was the earnest desire of 
Mahomet to win Mecca by moderation and clem- 
ency, rather than subdue it by violence. It is 
true, all who offered armed resistance were to be 
cut down, but none were to be harmed who sub-. 
mitted quietly. Overhearing one of his captains. 
exclaim, in the heat of his zeal, that ‘‘ no place 
was sacred on the day of battle,’’ he instantly ap- 
pointed a cooler-headed commander in his place. 

The main body of the army advanced without 
molestation. Mahomet brought up the rear- 
guard, clad in a scarlet vest, and mounted on his 
favorite camel Al Kaswa. He proceeded but 
slowly, however ; his movements being impeded 
by the immense multitude which thronged around 
him. Arrived on Mount Hadjun, where Ali had 
planted the standard of the faith, a tent was 
pitched for him. 
scarlet garment, and assumed the black turban 
and the pilgrim garb. Casting a look down inta 
the plain, however, he beheld,, with grief and 
indignation, the gleam of swords and lances, and 
Khaled, who commanded the left wing, in a full 
career of carnage. His troops, composed of Arab 
tribes converted to the faith, had been galled by 
a flight of arrows trom a body of Koreishites ; 
whereupon the fiery. warrior charged into the 
thickest of them with sword and lance ; his troops 
pressed after him ; they put the enemy to flight, 
entered the gates of Mecca pell-mell with them, 
and nothing but the swift commands of Mahomet 
preserved the city from a general massacre. 

The carnage being stopped, and no further op- 
position manifested, the prophet descended from 
the mount and approached the gates, seated on 
his camel, accompanied by Abu Beker on his 
right hand, and, followed by Osama, the son of 
Zeid. The sun was just rising as he entered the 
gates of his native city, with the glory of a con- 
queror, but the garb and humility of a pilgrim. 
He entered, repeating verses of the Koran, which 
he said had been revealed to him at Medina, and 
were prophetic of the event. He triumphed in 
the spirit of a religious zealot, not of a warrior. 
‘Unto God,’’ said he, ‘‘ belong the hosts of 
heaven and earth, and God is mighty and wise. 
Now hath God verified unto his apostle the vision, 
wherein he said, ye shall surely enter the holy 
temple of Mecca in full security.”’ 

Without dismounting, Mahomet repaired di- 
rectly to the Caaba, the scene of his early devo- 
tions, the sacred shrine of worship since the days 
of the patriarchs, and which he regarded as the 


Abu Sofian hastened back to Mecca, and assem-_| primitive temple of the one true God. ere hy 


Here he alighted, put off his. 
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made the seven circuits round the sacred edifice, 
a reverential rite from the days of religious puri- 
ty; with the same devout feeling he each time 
touched the black stone with his staff ; regarding 
it as a holy relic. He would have entered the 
Caaba, but Othman Ibn Talha, the ancient custo- 
dian, locked the door. Ali snatched the keys, 
but Mahomet caused them to be returned to the 
venerable officer, and so won him by his kind- 
mess that he not merely threw open the doors, 
but subsequently embraced the faith of Islam ; 
whereupon he was continued in his office. 
Mahomet now proceeded to execute the great 
object of his religious aspirations, the purifying 
of the sacred edifice from the symbols of idolatry, 
with which it was crowded. All the idols in and 
about it, to the number of three hundred and 
sixty, were thrown down and destroyed. Among 
these. the most renowned was Hobal, an idol 
brought from Balka, in Syria, and fabled to have 
the power of granting rain. It was, of course, a 
great object of worship among the inhabitants of 
the thirsty desert. There were statues of Abra- 
ham and Ishmael also, represented with divining 
arrows in their hands; ‘‘ an outrage on their 


' memories,’’ said Mahomet, ‘‘ being symbols of a 


diabolical art which they had never practised.’’ 
In reverence of their memories, therefore, these 
statues were demolished. There were paintings, 
also, depicting angels in the guise of beautiful 
women. ‘The angels,’’ said Mahomet indig- 
nantly, “‘are no such beings. There are celes- 
tial houris provided in paradise for the solace of 
true believers ; but angels are ministering spirits 
of the Most’ High, and of too pure a nature to 
admit of sex.’’ The paintings were accordingly 
obliterated. 

Even a dove, curiously carved of wood, he broke 
with his own hands, and cast upon the ground, 
as savoring of idolatry. 

From the Caaba he proceeded to the well of 
Zem Zem. It wassacred in his eyes, from his be- 


‘ lief that it was the identical well revealed by the 


angel to Hagar and Ishmael, in their extremity ; 
he considered the rite connected with it as pure 
and holy, and continued it in his faith. As he 
approached: the well, his uncle: Al Abbas pre- 
sented him’ a’cruse of the water, that he might 
drink, and: make the customary ablution. In 
commemoration of this pious act, he appointed 
his uncle guardian of the cup of the well; an 
office of sacred dignity, which his descendants 
retain to this day. 

At noon one of his followers, at his command, 
summoned the people to prayer from the top of 
the Caaba, a custom continued ever since through- 
out Mahometan countries, from minarets or 
towers provided in every mosque. He also es- 
tablished the Kebla, toward which the faithful in 
every part of the world should turn their faces in 
prayer. 

He afterward addressed the people in a kind of 
sermon, setting forth his principal doctrines, and 
announcing the triumph of the faith as a fulfil- 
ment of prophetic promise. Shouts burst from 
the multitude in reply. “‘ Allah Achbar! God 
is great !’’ cried they. ‘‘ There is no God but 
God, and Mahomet is his prophet.’’ 

The religious ceremonials being ended, Ma- 
homet took his station on the hill Al Safa, and 
the people of Mecca, male and female, passed 
before him, taking the oath of fidelity to him as 
the prophet of God, and renouncing idolatry. 
This was in compliance with a revelation in the 
Koran: ‘‘God hath sent his apostle with the di- 
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rection, and the religion of truth that he may ex- 
alt the same over every religion. Verily, they 
who swear fealty to him, swear fealty unto God ; 
the hand of God is over their hands.’’ In the 
midst of his triumph, however, he rejected all 
homage paid exclusively to himself, and all regal 
authority. ‘‘ Why dost thou tremble ?’’ said he, 
to a man who approached with timid and falter- 
ing steps. ‘‘ Of what dost thou standin awe? I 
am no king, but the son of a Koreishite woman, 
who ate flesh dried in the sun.”’ \ 

His lenity was equally conspicuous. The once 
haughty chiefs of the Koreishites appeared with 
abject countenances before the man they had per- 
secuted, for their lives were in his power. 

‘‘ What can you expect at my hands ?’’ de- 
manded he sternly. 

““Mercy, oh generous 
son of a generous line !’’* 

“Be it so!’ cried he, with a mixture of scorn 
and pity. ‘‘ Away! begone! ye are free !”’ 

Some of his followers who had shared his per- 
secutions were disappointed in their anticipations 
of a bloody revenge, and murmured at his clem- 
ency; but he persisted in it, and established 
Mecca as an inviolable sanctuary, or place of 
refuge, so to continue until the final resurrection. 
He reserved to himself, however, the right on the 
present occasion, and during that special day, to 
punish a few of the people of the city, who had 
grievously offended, and been expressly pro- 
scribed ; yet even these, for the most part, were 
ultimately forgiven. 

Among the Koreishite women who advanced to 


brother ! Mercy, oh 


take the oath he descried Henda, the wife of — 


Abu Sofian; the savage woman who had ani- 
mated the infidels at the battle of Ohod, and had 


gnawed the heart of Hamza, in revenge forthe — 
On the present occasion she — 
had disguised herself to escape detection; but — 


death of her,father. 


seeing the eyes of the prophet fixed on her, she 
threw herself at his feet, exclaiming, ‘‘I am 
Henda: pardon! pardon!’ Mahomet pardoned 
her—and was requited for his clemency by her 
making his doctrines the subject of contemptuous 
sarcasms. e 
Among those destined to punishment was 
Wacksa, the Ethiopian, who had slain Hamza ; 
but he had fled from Mecca on the entrance of the 
army. At a subsequent period he presented him- 
self before the prophet, and made the profession 
of faith before he was recognized. He was forgiv- 
en, and made to relate the particulars of the death 
of Hamza; after which Mahomet dismissed him 
with an injunction never again to come into his» 
presence. He survived until the time of the Ca- 


liphat of Omar, during whose reign he was re- — 


peatedly scourged for drunkenness. 

Another of the proscribed was Abdallah Ibn 
Saad, a young Koreishite, distinguished for wit 
and humor as well as for warlike accomplish- 
ments. As he held the pen of a ready writer, 
Mahomet had employed him to reduce the revela- 
tions of the Koran to writing. In so doing he 


had often altered and amended the text ; nay, it | 


was discovered that, through carelessness or de- 
sign, he had occasionally falsified it, and render- 
ed it absurd. 
and amendments matter of scoff and jest among 
his companions, observing that if the Koran 
proved Mahomet to be a prophet, he himself must 
be half a prophet. ; 


He had even made his alterations — 


His interpolations being de- | 
tected, he had fled from the wrath of the prophet, 
and returned to Mecca, where he relapsed into — 
idolatry. On the capture of the city his toster- — 
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brother concealed him in his house until the tu- 
_ mult had subsided, when he led him into the pres- 
ence of the prophet, and supplicated for his par- 
_ don. This was the severest trial of the lenity of 
_ Mahomet. The offender had betrayed his confi- 
dence; held him up to ridicule ; questioned his 
_ apostolic mission, and struck at the very founda- 
a tion of his faith. For some time he maintained a 
stern silence, hoping, as he afterward declared, 
some zealous disciple might strike off the offend- 
ers head. No one, however, Stirred ; so, yield- 
ing to the entreaties of Othman, he granted a 
_ pardon. Abdallah instantly renewed his profes- 
sion of faith, and continued a good Mussulman, 
_ His name will be found in the wars of the Caliphs. 
He was one of the most dexterous horsemen of 
his tribe, and evinced his ruling passion to the 
last, for he died repeating the hundredth chapter 
of the Koran, entitled-‘* The war steeds.’’ Per- 
haps it was one which had experienced his inter- 
_ polations. 
a Another of the proscribed was Akrema Ibn 
_ Abu Jahl, who on many occasions had manifest- 
ed a deadly hostility to the prophet, inherited 
- from his father. On the entrance of Mahomet 
into Mecca, Akrema threw himself upon a fleet 
horse, and escaped by an opposite gate, leaving 
behind him a beautiful wife, Omm Hakem, to 
whom he was recently married. She embraced 
the faith of Islam, but soon after learnt that her 


_ husband, in attempting to escape by sea to Ye- 


to the presence of the prophet, she threw herself 
on her knees before him, loose, dishevelled, and 
unveiled, and implored grace for her husband. 
The prophet, probably more moved by her beauty 
than her grief, raised her gently from the earth, 
and told her her prayer was granted. Hurrying 
to the seaport, she arrived just as the vessel in 
which her husband had embarked was about to 
sail. She returned, mounted behind him, to 
Mecca, and brought him, a true believer, into the 
presence of the prophet. On this occasion, how- 
ever, she was so closely veiled that her dark eves 
_ alone were visible. Mahomet received Akrema’s 
profession of faith; made him commander of a 
battalion of Hawazenites, as the dower of his 
beautiful and devoted wife, and bestowed liberal 
_ donations on the youthful couple. Like many 
_ other converted enemies, Akrema proved a val- 
- iant soldier in the wars of the faith, and after sig- 
_ nalizing himself on various occasions, fell in bat- 
~ tle, hacked and pierced by swords and lances. 
The whole conduct of Mahomet, on gaining 
_. possession of Mecca, showed that it was a relig- 
' ious more than a military triumph. His heart, 
- too, softened toward his native place, now that it 
- was in his power; his resentments were extin- 
- guished by success, and his inclinations were all 
toward forgiveness. 

The Ansarians, or Auxiliaries of Medina, who 
had aided him in his campaign, began to fear that 
its success might prove fatal to their own inter- 
_ ests. They watched him anxiously, as one day, 
_ after praying on the hill Al Safa, he sat gazing 
_ down wistfully upon Mecca, the scene of his early 
_ struggles and recent glory: ‘‘ Verily,’’ said he, 
-**thou art the best of cities, and the most beloved 
of Allah! Had I not been driven out from thee 
_ by my own tribe, never would I have left thee !”’ 
- On hearing this, the Ansarians said, one to 
another, ‘‘ Behold! Mahomet is conqueror and 
_ master of his native city; he will, doubtless, es- 
blish himself here, and forsake Medina !’” 
heir words reached his ear, and he turned to 
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them with reproachful warmth: ‘‘ No!’’ cried 
he, ‘‘ when you plighted to me your allegiance, I 
swore to live and die with you. I should not act 
as the servant of God, nor as his ambassador, 
were I to leave you.”’ 2 

He acted according to his words, and Medina, 
which had been his city of refuge, continued to 
be his residence to his dying day. 

Mahomet did not content himself with purify- 
ing the Caaba and abolishing idolatry from his 
native city ; he sent forth his captains at the head 
of armed bands, to cast down the idols of differ- 
ent tribes set up in the neighboring towns and 
ee and to convert their worshippers to his 
aith. 

Of all these military apostles, none was so zeal- 
ous as Khaled, whose spirit was still fermenting 
with recent conversion. Arriving at Naklah, the 


resort of the idolatrous Koreishites, to worship at. 


the shrine of Uzza, he penetrated the sacred 
grove, laid waste the temple, and cast the idol ta 
the ground. A horrible hag, black and naked, 


with dishevelled hair, rushed forth, shrieking and 


wringing her hands; but Kahled severed her 
through the middle with one blow of his scimetar. 


He reported the deed to Mahomet, expressing a .- 


doubt whether she were priestess or evil spirit. 
‘“Of a truth,’’ replied the prophet, ‘‘it was Uzza 
herself whom thou hast destroyed.”’ 


On a similar errand into the neighboring prov- — 


ince of Tehama, Khaled had with him three hun- 
dred and fifty men, some of them of the tribe of 
Suleim, and was accompanied by Abda’lrahman, 
one of the earliest proselytes of the faith. His in- 
structions from the prophet were to preach peace 
and good-will, to inculcate the faith, and to ab- 
stain from violence, unless assailed. When 
about two days’ journey on his way to Tehama, 
he had to pass through the country of the tribe of 
Jadsima. Most of the inhabitants had embraced 
the faith, but some were still of the Sabean re- 
ligion. On a former occasion this tribe had 
plundered and slain an uncle of Khaled, also the 
father of Abda’lrahman, and several Suleimites, as 
they were returning from Arabia Felix. Dread- 
ing that Khaled and his host might take ven- 
geance for these misdeeds, they armed themselves 
on their approach. 

Khaled was secretly rejoiced at seeing them 
ride forth to meet him in this military array. 
Hailing them with an imperious tone, he de- 
manded whether they were Moslems or infidels. 
They replied, in faltering accents, ‘‘ Moslems.”’ 
““Why, then, come ye forth to meet us with 
“* Because we have 
enemies among some of the tribes who may at- 
tack us unawares.”’ 

Khaled sternly ordered them to dismount and 
lay by their weapons. Some complied, and were 
instantly seized and bound ; the rest fled. Taking 
their flight as a confession of guilt, he pursued 
them with great slaughter, laid waste the coun: 
try, and in the effervescence of his zeal even slew 
some of the prisoners. 

Mahomet,-when he heard of this unprovoked 
outrage, raised his hands to heaven, and called 
God to witness that he was innocent of it. Kha- 
led, when upbraided with it on his return, would 
fain have shifted the blame on Abda’lrahman, 
but Mahomet rejected indignantly an imputation 
against one of the earliest and worthiest of his fol- 
lowers. The generous Ali was sent forthwith to 
restore to the people of Jadsima what Khaled had 
wrested from them, and to make pecuniary com- 
pensation to the relatives of the slain. It wasa 
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“mission congenial with his nature, and he exe- 
cuted it faithfully. Inquiring into the losses and 
sufferings of each individual, he paid him to his 
full content. When every loss was made good, 
and all ,blood atoned for, he distributed the re- 
maining money among the people, gladdening 
every heart by his bounty. So Ali received the 
thanks and praises of the prophet, but the vindic- 
tive Khaled was rebuked even by those whom he 
~ had thought to please. © 

‘* Behold !’’ said he to Abda’Irahman, ‘* [have 
avenged the death of thy father.’’ ‘‘ Rathersay,”’ 
replied the other indignantly, ‘‘ thou hast avenged 
the death of thine uncle. Thou hast disgraced 
the faith by an act worthy of an idolater.”’ 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


HOSTILITIES IN THE MOUNTAINS—ENEMY’S CAMP 

- IN THE VALLEY OF AUTAS—BATTLE AT THE 
PASS OF HONEIN—CAPTURE OF THE ENEMY’S 
CAMP—INTERVIEW OF MAHOMET WITH THE 
NURSE OF HIS CHILDHOOD—DIVISION OF SPOIL 
—MAHOMET AT HIS MOTHER’S GRAVE. 


WHILE the military apostles of Mahomet were 
spreading his doctrines at the point of the sword 
in the plains, a hostile storm was gathering in 
the mountains. A league was formed among the 
Thakefites, the Hawazins, the Joshmites, the 
Saadites, and several other of the hardy mountain 
tribes of Bedouins, to check a power which 
threatened to subjugate all Arabia. The Saad- 
ites, or Beni Sad, here mentioned, are the same 
pastoral Arabs among whom Mahoniet had been 
nurtured in his childhood, and in whose valley, 
according to tradition, his heart had been plucked 
forth and purified by an angel. The Thakefites, 
who were foremost in the league, were a powerful 
tribe, possessing the strong mountain town of 
Tayef and its productive territory. They were 
bigoted idolaters, maintaining at their capital the 
far-famed shrine of the female idol Al Lat. The 
reader will remember the ignominious treatment 
of Mahomet, when he attempted to preach his 
doctrines at Tayef; being stoned in the public 
square, and ultimately driven with insult from the 
gates. It was probably a dread of vengeance at 
his hands which now made the Thakefites so ac- 

_ tive in forming a league against him. 

Malec Ibn Auf, the chief of the Thakefites, had 
the general command of the confederacy. He ap- 
pointed the valley of Autas, between Honein and 
Tayef, as the place of assemblage and encamp- 
ment; and as he knew the fickle nature of the 
Arabs, and their proneness to return home on the 
least caprice, he ordered them to bring with them 
their families and effects. They assembled, ac- 
cordingly, from various parts, to the number of 
four thousand fighting men; but the camp was 
crowded with women and children, and incum- 
bered with flocks and herds. 

The expedient of Malec Ibn Auf to secure the 
adhesion of the warriors was strongly disapprov- 
ed by Doraid, the chief of the Joshmites. This 
was an ancient warrior, upward of a hundred 
years old; meagre as a skeleton, almost blind, 
and so feeble that he had to be borne in a litter 
on the back of acamel. Still, though unable to 
mingle in battle, he was potent in council from his 
military experience. This veteran of the desert 
advised that the women and children should be 
sent home forthwith, and the army relieved from 
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all unnecessary incumbrances. His advice wags 


not taken, and the valley of Autas continued to 


present rather the pastoral encampment of a_ 


tribe than the hasty levy of an army. 


In the mean time Mahomet, hearing of the gath- _ 
ering storm, had sallied forth to anticipate it, at 
the head of about twelve thousand troops, partly — 


fugitives from Mecca and auxiliaries from Me-_ 


i 


dina, partly Arabs of the desert, some of whom had ~ 


not yet embraced the faith. 


In taking the field he wore a polished cuirass : 
and helmet, and rode his favorite white mule Dal- — 


dal, seldom mounting a charger, as he rarely 
mingled in actual fight. His recent successes 
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and his superiority in numbers making him con- — 


fident of an easy victory, he entered the mountains ~ 
without precaution, and pushing forward for the 


- 


enemy’s camp at Mutas, came to a deep gloomy © 


valley on the confines of Honein. The troops 
marched without order through the rugged defile, 
each one choosing his own path. Suddenly they 
were assailed by showers of darts, stones, and ar- 
rows, which lay two or three of Mahomet’s sol- 
diers dead at his feet, and wounded several others. 
Malec, in fact, had taken post with his ablest war- 
riors about the heights commanding this narrow 
gorge. Every cliff and cavern was garrisoned 
with archers and slingers, and some rushed down 
to contend at close quarters. 


Struck with a sudden panic, the Moslems turn- — 


ed and fled. In vain did Mahomet call upon them 
as their general, or appeal to them as the prophet 


of God. Each man sought but his own safety, | 


and an escape from this horrible valley. 
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For a moment all seemed lost, and some re-— 


cent but unwilling converts betrayed an exulta- 


tion in the supposed reverse of fortune of the — 


prophet. 


‘“ By heavens !’’ cried Abu Sofian, as he looked. 


after the flying Moslems, ‘‘ nothing will stop them 
until they reach the sea.” 

‘‘ Ay,’’ exclaimed. another, 
of Mahomet is at an end !”’ 


A third, who cherished a lurking revenge for 
the death of his father, slain by the Moslems in 


the battle of Ohod, would have killed the prophet 
in the confusion, had he not been surrounded and 
protected by a few devoted followers. Mahomet 
himself, in an impulse of desperation, spurred his 
mule upon the enemy; but Al Abbas seized the 
bridle, stayed him from rushing to certain death, 


and at the same time put upa shout that ech- — 
oed through the narrow valley. Al Abbas was — 


renowned for strength of lungs, and atthis critical 
moment it was the salvation of the army. The 
Moslems rallied when they heard his well-known 
voice, and finding they were not pursued returned 
to the combat. The enemy had descended from 
the heights, and now a bloody conflict ensued in 
the defile. ‘‘ The furnace is kindling,’’ cried 
Mahomet exultingly, as he saw the glitter of 
arms and flask of weapons. Stooping from his 


saddle and grasping a handful of dust, he scat-— 


tered it in the air toward the enemy. ‘‘ Confu- 
sion on their faces !’’ cried he, ‘* may this dust 
blind them !’’ They were blinded accordingly, 


‘“‘the magic power — 
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and fled in confusion, say the Moslem writers ; 


though their defeat may rather be attributed to 
the Moslem superiority of force and the zeal in- 
Malec 
and the Thakefites took refuge in the distant city 
of Tayef, the rest retreated to the camp in the 


A 


spired by the exclamations of the prophet. 


valley of Autas, 
While Mahomet remained in the valley of 


a 


Honein, he sent Abu Amir, with a i 
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_ to attack the camp. The Hawazins made a brave 
_ defence. Abu Amir was slain ; but his nephew, 
Abu Musa, took the command, and obtained a 
_ complete victory, killing many of the enemy. The 
_ camp afforded great booty and many captives, 
_ from the unwise expedient of Maiec Ibn Auf, in 
_ incumbering it with the families and effects, the 

_ flocks and herds of the confederates ; and from 


his disregard of the sage advice of the veteran. 


_ Doraid. The fate of that ancient warrior of the 
_ desert’is worthy of mention. While the Moslem 
_ troops, scattered through the camp, were intent 
_ on booty, Rabia Ibn Rafi, a young Suleimite, ob- 
served a litter borne off on the back of a camel, 
_ and pursued it, supposing it to contain some beau- 
_ tiful female. On overtaking it, and drawing the 
_ curtain, he beheld the skeleton form of the ancient 
_ Doraid. Vexed and disappointed, he struck at him 
_ with his sword, but the weapon broke in his hand. 
_ ““Thy mother,’”’ said the old man sneeringly, 
““has furnished thee with wretched weapons ; 
_ thou wilt find a better one hanging behind my 
e .saddle.’* ‘ 
_ The youth seized it, but as he drew it from the 
_ scabbard, Doraid perceiving that he was a Sulei- 
- mite, exclaimed, ‘‘ Tell thy mother thou hast slain 
Doraid Ibn Simma, who has protected many wom- 
en of her tribe in the day of battle.’ The words 
were ineffectual; the skull of the veteran was 
_cloven with his own scimetar. \ When Rabia, on 
his return to Mecca, told his mother of the deed, 
*“Thou hast indeed slain a benefactor of thy 
_ race,’ said she reproachfully. ‘‘ Three women 
_ of thy family has Doraid Ibn Simma freed from 
_ captivity.” 
_ Abu Musa returned in triumph to Mahomet, 
making a great display of the spoils of the camp 
_ of Autas, and the women and children whom he 
_ had captured. One of the female captives threw 
herself at the feet of the prophet, and implored his 
mercy as his foster-sister Al Shima, the daughter 
of his nurse Haléma, who had nurtured him in 
_ the Saadite valley. Mahomet sought in vain to 
~ recognize in her withered features the bright play- 
mate of his infancy, but she laid bare her back, 
and showed a scar where he had bitten her in 
their childish gambols. He no longer doubted ; 
but treated her with kindness, giving her the 
choice either to remain with him and under his 
_ protection, or to return to her home and kindred. 
_ Ascruple rose among the Moslems with respeot 
to their female captives. Could they take to them- 
selves such as were married, without committing 
the sin of adultery? The revelation of a text of 
the Koran put an end to the difficulty. ‘* Ye shall 
not take to wife free women who are married un- 
less your right hand shall have made them 
slaves.’’ According to this all women taken in 
war may be made the wives of the captors, though 
their former husbands be living. The victors of 
- Honein failed not to take immediate advantage of 
this law. 
_ Leaving the captives and the booty in a secure 
' place, and properly guarded, Mahomet now pro- 
ceeded in pursuit of the Thakefites who had taken 
‘refuge in Tayef. A sentiment of vengeance 
mingled with his. pious ardor as he approached 
this. idolatrous place, the scene of former injury 
and insult, and beheld the gate whence he had 
once been ignominiously driven forth. The walls 
“were too strong, however to be stormed, and 
‘there was a protecting castle ; for the first time, 
therefore, he had recourse to catapults, battering- 
ms, and other engines used in sieges, but un- 
1 in Arabian warfare. These were prepared 
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under the direction of Salman al Farsi, the con. 
verted Persian. 

The besieged, however, repulsed every attack, 
galling the assailants with darts and arrows, and 
pouring down melted iron upon the shields of 
bull-hides, under covert of which they approached 
the walls. Mahomet now laid waste the fields, 


the orchards, and vineyards, and proclaimed free- 


dom to all slaves who should desert from the city. 
For twenty days he carried on an ineffectual siege 
—daily offering up prayers midway between the 
tents of his wives Omm Salama and Zeinab, to 
whom it) had fallen by lot to accompany him in 
this campaign. His hopes of success began to 
fail, and he was further discouraged by a dream, 
which was unfavorably interpreted by Abu Beker, 
renowned for his skill in expounding visions. He 
would have raised the siege, but his troops mur- 
mured ; whereupon he ordered an assault upon 
one of the gates. As usual, it was obstinately 


defended ; numbers were slain on both sides; | 


Abu Sofian, who fought valiantly on the occasion, 
lost an eye, and the Moslems were finally re- 
pulsed. e 

Mahomet now broke up his camp, promising 


his troops to renew the siege at a future day, and > 


proceeded to the place where were collected the 
spoils of his expedition. These, say Arabian wri. 


ters, amounted to twenty-four thousand camels, _ 


forty thousand sheep, four thousand ounces of 
silver, and six thousand captives. 

In a little while appeared a deputation from the 
Hawazins, declaring the submission of their tribe, 
and begging the restoration of their families and 
effects. With them came Haléma, Mahomet’s 
foster-nurse, now well stricken in years. The 
recollections of his childhood again pleaded with 
his heart. ‘‘ Which is dearest to you,’’ said he 
to the Hawazins, ‘‘ your families or your goods ?”” 
They replied, ‘‘ Our families.”’ 

“ Enough,”’ rejoined he, ‘‘ as far as it concerns 
Al Abbas and myself, we are ready to give up 
our share of the prisoners ; but there are others 
to be moved. Come to me after noontide prayer, 
and say, ‘ Weimplore the ambassador of God that 
he counsel his followers to return us our wives 
and children ; and we implore his followers that 
they intercede with him in our favor.’ ”’ 

The envoys did as he advised. Mahomet and 
Al Abbas immediately renounced their share of 
the captives ; their example was followed by all 
excepting the tribes of Tamim and Fazara, but 
Mahomet brought them to consent by promising 
them a sixfold share of the prisoners taken in the 
next expedition. Thus the intercession of Haléma 
procured the deliverance of all the captives of her 
tribe. A traditional anecdote shows the deference 
with which Mahomet treated this humble pro- 
tector of his infancy. ‘‘I was sitting with the 
prophet,’’ said one of his disciples, ‘‘ when all of 
a sudden a woman presented herself, and he rose 
and spread his cloth for her to sit down upon. 
When she went away, it was observed, * That 
woman suckled the prophet.’ ”’ 

Mahomet now sent an envoy to Malec, whe 
remained shut up in Tayef, offering the restitu- 
tion of all the spoils taken from him at Honein, 
and a present of one hundred camels, if he would 
submit and embrace the faith. Malec was con- 
quered and converted by this liberal offer, and 
brought several of his confederate tribes with him 
to the standard of the prophet. He was imme- 
diately made their chief; and proved, subse- 
quently, a severe scourge in the cause of the faith 
to his ae associates the Thakefites. 
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The Moslems now began to fear that Mahomet, 
in these magnanimous impulses, might squander 
away all the gains of their recent battles ; throng- 
ing round him, therefore, they clamored for a di- 
vision of the spoils and captives. Regarding 
them indignantly, ‘‘ Have you ever,’’ said he, 
‘*found me avaricious, or false, or disloyal ?’’ 
Then plucking a hair from the back of a camel, 
and raising his voice, ‘‘ By Allah !”’ cried he, ‘*1 
have never taken from the common spoil the 
value of that camel’s hair more than my fifth, 
and that fifth has always been expended for your 

ood.”’ 

He then shared the booty as usual ; four fifths 
among the troops; but his own fifth he distrib- 
uted among those whose fidelity he wished to in- 
sure. The Koreishites he considered dubious 
allies ; perhaps he had overheard the exultation 
of some of them in anticipation of his defeat ; he 
now sought to rivet them to him by gifts. To 


_ Abu Sofian he gave one hundred camels and forty 


okks of silver, in compensation for the eye lost in 
the attack on the gate of Tayef. To Akrema Ibn 
Abu Jahl, and others of like note, he gave in due 
proportions, and all from his own share. 

Among the lukewarm converts thus propitiated, 
was Abbas Ibn Mardas, a poet. He was dissatis- 
fied with his share, and vented his discontent in 
satirical _ verses. Mahomet overheard him. 
‘Take that man hence,’’ said he, ‘‘ and cut out 
his tongue.’’ Omar, ever ready for rigorous 
measures, would have executed the sentence lit- 
erally, and on the spot; but others, better in- 
structed in the prophet’s meaning, led Abbas, all 
trembling, to the public square where the cap- 
tured cattle were collected, and bade him choose 
what he liked from among them. 

““What!’’ cried the poet joyously, relieved 
from the horrors of mutilation, ‘‘is this the way 
the prophet would silence my tongue? By Al- 
lah! I will take nothing.’’ Mahomet, however, 
persisted in his politic generosity, and sent him 
sixty camels. From that time forward the poet 
was never weary of chanting the liberality of the 
prophet. 

While thus stimulating the good-will of luke- 
warm proselytes of Mecca, Mahomet excited the 
murmurs of his auxiliaries of Medina. ‘‘See,’’ 
said they, ‘‘ how he lavishes gifts upon the treach- 
erous Koreishites, while we, who have been loyal 
to him through all dangers, receive nothing but 
our naked share. What have we done that we 
should be thus thrown into the background ?”’ 

Mahomet was told of their murmurs, and sum- 
moned their leaders to his tent. ‘‘ Hearken, ye 
men of Medina,’’ said he; ‘‘ were ye not in dis- 
cord among yourselves, and have I not brought 
you into harmony? Were ye not in error, and 
have I not brought you into the path of truth ? 
Were ye not, poor, and have I not made you 
rich ?” 

They acknowledged the truth of his words. 
** Look ye !’’ continued he, ‘‘ I came among you 
stigmatized as a liar, yet you believed in me; 
persecuted, yet you protected me; a fugitive, yet 
you sheltered me; helpless, yet you aided me. 
Think you I do not feel all this? Think you I 
can be ungrateful? You complain that I bestow 
gifts upon these people, and give none to you. It 
ts true, I give them worldly gear, but it is to win 
their worldly hearts. To you, who have been 
true, I give—myseulf! They return home with 
sheep and camels ; ye return with the prophet of 
God among you. For by him in whose hands is 
the soul of Mahomet, though the whole world 
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should go one way and ye another, I would re- 
main with you! Which of you, then, have I 
most rewarded ?”’ f 
The auxiliaries were moved even to tears by 
this appeal. ‘‘ Oh, prophet of God,’’ exclaimed 
they, ‘‘ we are content with our lot !”’ 
The booty being divided, Mahomet returned to 
Mecca, not with the parade and exultation of a_ 
conqueror, but in pilgrim garb, to complete the — 
rites of his pilgrimage. All these being scrupu- — 
lously performed, he appointed Moad Ibn Jabal as — 
iman, or pontiff, to instruct the people in the doc- — 
trines of Islam, and gave the government of the — 
city into the hands of Otab, a youth but eighteen — 
years of age ; after which he bade farewell to his 
native place, and set out with his troops on the — 
return to Medina. ere 
Arriving at the village of Al Abwa, where his — 
mother was buried, his heart yearned to pay a _ 
filial tribute to her memory, but his own revealed — 
law forbade any respect to the grave of one who 
had died in unbelief. In the strong agitation of 
his feelings he implored from heaven a relaxation 
of this law. If there was any deception on an 
occasion of this kind, one would imagine it must ~ 
have beem self-deception, and that he really be- — 
lieved in a fancied intimation from heaven relax~ © 
ing the law, in part, in the present instance, and 3 
permitting him to visit the grave. He burst into 
tears on arriving at this trying place of the ten-— 
derest affections ; but tears were all the filial trib< — 
ute he was permitted to offer. ‘‘I asked leave of 
God,’’ said he mournfully, ‘‘ to visit my mother’s 
grave, and it was granted; but when I aske 
leave to pray for her, it was denied me ?”’ 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


S 


DEATH OF THE PROPHET’S DAUGHTER ZEINAB— — 
BIRTH OF HIS SON IBRAHIM—DEPUTATIONS © 
FROM DISTANT TRIBES—POETICAL CONTEST IN — 
PRESENCE OF THE PROPHET—HIS SUSCEPTI-— 
BILITY TO THE CHARMS OF POETRY—REDUC-- 
TION OF THE CITY OF TAYEF ; DESTRUCTION 
OF ITS IDOLS—NEGOTIATION WITH AMIR IBN — 
TAFIEL, A PROUD BEDOUIN CHIEF; INDE- 
PENDENT SPIRIT OF THE LATTER—INTERVIEW — 
OF ADI, ANOTHER CHIEF, WITH MAHOMET. 


* j : 
SHORTLY after his return to Medina, Mahomet — 
was afflicted by the death of his daughter Zeinab, © 
the same who had been given up to him in ex- | 
change for her husband Abul Aass, the unbe- 
liever, captured at the battle of Beder. The do-— 
mestic affections of the prophet were strong, and 
he felt deeply this bereavement ; he was consoled, 
however, by the birth of a son, by his favorite 
concubine Mariyah. He called the child Ibrahim, — 
and rejoiced in the hope that this son of his old 
age, his only male issue living, would continue 
his name to after generations. $ 
His fame, either as a prophet or a conqueror, — 
was now spreading to the uttermost parts of Ara-— 
bia, and deputations from distant tribes were con-~ 
tinually arriving at Medina, some acknowledging 
him as a prophet and embracing Islamism ; others — 
submitting to him as a temporal sovereign, and— 
agreeing to pay tribute. The talents of Mahomet 
rose to the exigency of the moment ; his views ex. 
panded with his fortunes, and he now proceeded. 
with statesmanlike skill to regulate the fiscal con-_ 
cerns of his rapidly growing empire. Under the 
specious appellation of alms, a contribution was 
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_ levied on true believers, amounting to a tithe of 
_ the productions of the earth, where it was fertil- 
_ ized by brooks and rain; and a twentieth part 
where its fertility was the result of irrigation. 
_ For every ten camels two sheep were required ; 
for forty head of cattle, one cow ; for thirty head, 
a two years’ calf; for every forty sheep, one; 
_ whoever contributed more than at this rate would 
_ be considered so much the more devout, and 
poue gain a proportionate favor in the eyes of 
od. 
The tribute exacted from those who submitted 
to temporal sway, but continued in unbelief, was 
at the rate of one dinar in money or goods, for 
each adult person, bond or free. 
Some difficulty occurred in collecting the chari- 
_ table contributions ; the proud tribe of Tamim 
openly resisted them, and drove away the col- 
lector. A troop of Arab horse was sent against 
_ them, and brought away a number of men, wom- 
en, and children, captives. A deputation of the 
_ Tamimites came to reclaim the prisoners. Four 
ofthe deputies were renowned as orators and 
poets, and instead of humbling themselves before 
Mahomet, proceeded to declaim in prose and 
verse, defying the Moslems to a poetical contest. 
““T am not sent by God as a poet,’’ replied Ma- 
homet,‘‘ neither do I seek fame as an orator.’’ 
Some of his followers, however, accepted the 
challenge, and a war of ink ensued, in which the 
‘Tamimites acknowledged themselves vanquished. 
So well pleased was Mahomet with the spirit of 


frank acknowledgment of defeat, that he not 
-merely gave them up the prisoners, but dismissed 
them with presents. 

Another instance of his susceptibility to the 
charms of poetry is recorded in the case of Caab 


made him the subject of satirical verses, and had 
consequently been one of the proscribed, but had 
fled on the capture of the sacred city. Caab now 
- came to Medina to make his peace, and approach- 
- ing Mahomet when in the mosque, began chanting 
his praises in a poem afterward renowned among 
the Arabs as a masterpiece. He concluded by 
especially extolling his clemency, ‘‘for with the 
prophet of God the pardon of injuries is, of all his 
virtues, that on which one can rely with the great- 
est certainty. 

Captivated with the verse, and soothed by the 
flattery, Mahomet made good the poet’s words, for 
_. he not merely forgave him, but taking off his own 
~ mantle, threw it upon his shoulders. The poet pre- 
served the sacred garment to the day of his death, 
_ refusing golden offers for it. The Caliph Moa- 
_ wyah purchased it of his heirs for ten thousand 
- drachmas, and it continued to be worn by the Ca- 
_ liphs in processions and solemn ceremonials, until 
_ the thirty-sixth Caliphat, when it was torn from 
_ the back of the Caliph Al-Most’asem Billah, by Ho- 
_ laga, the Tartar conqueror, and burnt to ashes. 
_/ While town after town and castle after castle 
_ of the Arab tribes were embracing the faith, and 
_ professing allegiance to Mahomet, Tayef, the 
stronghold of the Thakefites, remained obstinate 
in the worship of its boasted idol Al Lat. The 
- inhabitants confided in their mountain position, 
' and in the strength of their walls and castle. 
_ But, though safe trom assault, they found them- 
_ selves gradually hemmed in:and isolated by the 
- Moslems, so that at length they could not stir be- 
» yond their walls without being attacked. Thus 
threatened and harassed, they sent ambassadors 
to Mahomet to treat for peace. 
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their defiance, with their poetry, and with their ' 


Ibn Zohair, a celebrated poet of Mecca, who had | 


The prophet cherished a deep resentment 
against this stiff-necked and most idolatrous city, 
which had at one time ejected him from its gates, 
and at another time repulsed him from its walls. 
His terms were conversion and unqualified sub- 
mission. 


danger of suddenly shocking the people of Tayef, 
by a demand to renounce their ancient faith. In 
their name, therefore, they entreated permission 
for three years longer to worship their ancient 
idol Al Lat. The request was peremptorily de- 
nied. They then asked at least one month’s delay, 
to prepare the public mind. This likewise was 
refused, all idolatry being incompatible with the 
worship of God. They then entreated to be ex- 
cused from the observance of the daily prayers. 
““There can be no true religion without 
prayer,’’ replied Mahomet. In fine, they were 
compelled to make an unconditional submission. 
Abu Sofian, Ibn Harb, and Al Mogheira were 
sent to Tayef, to destroy the idol Al Lat, which 
was of stone. Abu Sofian struck at it with a 
pickaxe, but missing his blow fell prostrate on 
his face. The populace set up a shout, consider- 
ing it a good augury, but Al Mogheira demol- 
ished their hopes, and the statue, at one blow of 
a sledge-hammer. He then stripped it of the cost- 
ly robes, the bracelets, the necklace, the ear- 
rings, and other ornaments of gold and precious 
stones wherewith it had been decked by its wor- 
shippers, and left it in fragments on the ground, 


with the women of Tayet weeping and lamenting 


over it.* 

Among those who still defied the power of Ma- 
homet was the Bedouin chief Amir Ibn Tufiel, 
head of the powerful tribe of Amir. He was re- 
nowned for personal beauty and princely magnifi- 
cence ; but was of a haughty spirit, and his mag- 
nificence partook of ostentation. At the great 
fair of Okaz, between Tayef and Naklah, where 
merchants, pilgrims, and poets were accustomed 
to assemble from all parts of Arabia, a herald 
would proclaim: ‘‘ Whoso wants a beast of bur- 
den, let him come to Amir; is any one hungry, 
let him come to Amir, and he will be fed ; is he 
persecuted, let him fly to Amir, and he will be 
protected.’’ 

Amir had dazzled every one by his generosity, 
and his ambition had kept pace with his popular- 
ity. The rising power of Mahomet inspired him 
with jealousy. When advised to make terms with 
him; ‘‘I have sworn,’ replied he haughtily, 
“never to rest until I had won all Arabia; and 
shall I do homage to this Koreishite ?”' 

The recent conquests of the Moslems, however, 
brought him to listen to the counsels of his 
friends. He repaired to Medina, and coming 
into the presence of Mahomet, demanded frankly, 
** Wilt thou be my friend ?”’ 

‘‘ Never, by Allah !’’ was the reply, “* unless 
thou dost embrace the faith of Islam.”’ 

“ And if I do, wilt thou content thyself with the 
sway over the Arabs of the cities, and leave to me 
the Bedouins of the deserts ?”’ 

Mahomet replied in the negative. 


* The Thakefites continue a powerful tribe to this 
day, possessing the same fertile region on the east- 
ern declivity of the Hedjas chain of mountains. Some 
inhabit the ancient town of Tayef, others dwell ia 
tents and have flocks of goats and sheep. They can 
raise two thousand matchlocks, and defended their 
stronghold of Tayef in the wars with the Wahabys.— 
Burckhardt’s Notes, v. 2. 


The ambassadors readily consented to — 
embrace Islamism themselves, but pleaded the — 
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‘* What then will I gain by embracing thy faith ?”’ 

“« The fellowship of all true believers.”’ 

“I covet no such fellowship !’’ replied the 
proud Amir; and with a warlike menace he re- 
turned to his tribe. 

A Bedouin chieftain of a different character was 
Adi, a prince of the tribe of Tai. His father 
Hatim had been famous, not merely for warlike 
deeds, but for boundless generosity, insomuch 
that the Arabs were accustomed to say, “‘ as gen- 
erous as Hatim.’’ Adi the son was a Christian ; 
and however he might have inherited his father’s 
generosity, was deficient in his valor. Alarmed 
at the ravaging expeditions of the Moslems, he 
ordered.a young Arab, who tended his camels in 
the desert, to have several of the strongest and 
fleetest at hand, and to give instant notice of the 
approach of an enemy. 

It happened that Ali, who was scouring that 
part of the country with a band of horsemen, 
came in sight, bearing with him two banners, one 
white, the other black. The young Bedouin be- 
held them from afar, and ran to Adi, exclaiming, 
““The Moslems are at hand. I see their banners 
at a distance !’’ Adi instantly placed his wife 
and children on the camels, and fled to Syria. 
His sister, surnamed Saffana, or the Pearl, fell 
into the hands of the Moslems, and was carried 
with other captives to Medina. Seeing Mahomet 
pass near to the place of her confinement, she 
cried to him : 

‘“ Have pity upon me, oh ambassador of God ! 
My father is dead, and he who should have pro- 
tected has abandoned me. Have pity upon me, 
oh ambassador of God, as God may have pity 
upon thee !”’ 

|‘ Who is thy protector ?’? asked Mahomet. 

“« Adi, the son of Hatim.’’ 

‘“He is a fugitive from God and his prophet,”’ 
replied Mahomet, and passed on. 

On the following day, as Mahomet was passing 
by, Ali, who had been touched by the woman’s 
beauty and her grief, whispered to her to arise 
and entreat the prophet once more. She accord- 
ingly repeated her prayer. ‘‘ Oh prophet of God ! 
my father is dead ; my brother, who should have 
been my protector, has abandoned me. Have 
ee, upon me, as God will have mercy upon 
thee.” 

Mahomet turned to her benignantly. ‘‘ Be it 
so,’’ said he; and he not only set her free, but 
gave her raiment and a camel, and sent her by 
the first caravan bound to Syria. 

Arriving in presence of her brother, she up- 
braided him with his desertion. He acknowledged 
his fault, and was forgiven. She then urged him 
to make his peace with Mahomet ; ‘‘ he is truly a 
prophet,’’ said she, ‘‘ and will soon have universal 
sway ; hasten, therefore, in time to win his favor.”’ 

The politic Adi listened to her counsel, and 
hastening to Medina, greeted the prophet, who 
was in the mosque. His own account of the in- 
terview presents a striking picture of the simple 
manners and mode of life of Mahomet, now in 
the full exercise of sovereign power, and the ca- 
reer of rapid conquest. ‘‘ He asked me,’’ says 
Adi, ‘‘my name, and when I gave it, invited me 
to accompany him to his home. On the way a 
weak emaciated woman accosted him. He stopped 
and talked to her of her affairs. This, thought I 
to myself, is not very kingly. When we arrived 
at his house he gave me a leathern cushion 
stuffed with palm-leaves to sit upon, while he sat 
upon the bare ground. This, thought I, is not 
very princely ! 
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‘‘ He then asked me three times to embrace Is. 
lamism. I replied, I have a faith of my own. ‘I 
know thy faith,’ said he, ‘ better than thou dost 
thyself. As prince, thou takest one fourth of the 
booty from thy people. Is this Christian doc- 
trine ?’ By these words I perceived him to be a 
prophet, who knew more than other men. ‘ee 

‘©« Thou dost not incline to Islamism,’ contin- 
ued he, ‘because thou seest we are poor. The 
time is at hand when true believers will have 


more wealth than they will know how to manage. | 
Perhaps thou art deterred by seeing the small num- ~ 
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ber of the Moslems in comparison with the hosts — 


of their enemies. 


Moslem woman will be able to make a pilgrim- — 


age on her camel, alone and fearless, from Ka- 
desia to God’s temple at Mecca. Thou thinkest, 
probably, that the might is in the hands of the un- 
believers ; know that the time is not far off when 
we will plant our standards on the white castles 
of Babylon.’ ’’* 

The politic Adi believed in the prophecy, and 
forthwith embraced the faith. 


CHAPTER] XO. 


PREPARATIONS FOR AN EXPEDITION AGAINST 
SYRIA—INTRIGUES OF ABDALLAH IBN OBBA— 
CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE FAITHFUL—MARCH OF - 
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THE ARMY—THE ACCURSED REGION OF HAJAR ~ 


—ENCAMPMENT AT TABUC—SUBJUGATION OF | 
THE NEIGHBORING PROVINCES—KHALED SUR- 
PRISES OKAIDOR AND HIS CASTLE—RETURN OF. 
THE ARMY TO MEDINA. 


—. 


MAHOMET had now, either by conversion or 


conquest, made himself sovereign of almost all ~ 


Arabia. 


The scattered tribes, heretofore danger- — 


ous to each other, but by their disunion powerless — 


against the rest of the world, he had united into 
one nation, and thus fitted for external conquest. 


His prophetic character gave him absolute con- — 


trol of the formidable power thus conjured up in 


the desert, and he was now prepared to lead it — 


forth for the propagation of the faith and the ex- 
tension of the Moslem power in foreign lands. 
His numerous victories, and the recent affair at 


Muta, had at length, it is said, roused the atten- — 
tion of the Emperor Heraclius, who was ‘assem- — 


bling an army on the confines of Arabia to crush 
this new enemy. Mahomet determined to antici- 
pate his hostilities, and to carry the standard of 
the faith into the very heart of Syria. 

. Hitherto he had undertaken his expeditions with 
secrecy, imparting his plans and intentions to 


st 


none but his most confidential officers, and be-— 


guiling his followers into enterprises of danger. 
The present campaign, however, so different from 
the brief predatory excursions of the Arabs, would 
require great preparations ; an unusual force was 


to be assembled, and all kinds of provisions made © 


He 


for distant marches, and a long absence. 


proclaimed openly, therefore, the object and na-_ 


ture of the enterprise. 


_There was not the usual readiness to flock to — 
his standard. Many remembered the disastrous 


affair of Muta, and dreaded to come again in con- 
flict with disciplined Roman troops. The time of 
year also was unpropitious for such a distant and 
prolonged expedition. It was the season of sum- 


mer heat ; the earth was parched, and the springs _ 


= Weil’s Mohammed, p. 247. 
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a id brooks were dried up. The date-harvest too 

WaS approaching, when the men should be at 

home to gather the fruit, rather than abroad on 

_ predatory enterprises. 

All these things were artfully urged upon the 
people by Abdallah Ibn Obba, the Khazradite, 
who continued to be the covert enemy of Ma- 

_ homet,‘and seized every occasion to counteract his 

plans. ‘‘A fine season this,’’ would he cry, *‘-to 

undertake such a distant march in defiance of 
dearth and drought, and the fervid heat of the 
esert! Mahomet seems to-think a war with 

_ Greeks quite a matter of sport; trust me, you 

will find it very different from a war of Arab 

against Arab. By Allah! methinks I already see 
you all in chains.”’ 

_ By these and similar scoffs and suggestions, he 
wrought upon the fears and feelings of the Khaz- 
radites, his partisans, and rendered the enterprise 

_ generally unpopular. Mahomet, as usual, had 

resort to revelation. ‘‘ Those who would remain 
behind, and refuse to devote themselves to the 

_ service of God,’’ said a timely chapter of the Ko- 

ran, *‘ allege the summer heat as an excuse. Tell 

_ them the fire of hell is hotter! They may hug 

___ themselves in the enjoyment of present safety, but 

endless tears will be their punishment hereafter.’ 

Some of his devoted adherents manifested their 
zeal‘at this lukewarm moment. Omar, Al Abbas, 
and Abda’lrahman gave large sums of money ; 

_ several female devotees brought their ornaments 

and jewels. ~Othman delivered one thousand, 
some say ten thousand, dinars to Mahomet, and 
was absolved from his sins, past, present, or to 

come. Abu Beker gave four thousand drachmas ; 

Mahomet hesitated to accept the offer, knowing it 

to be all that he possessed. ‘‘ What will re- 

main,’ said he, ‘‘for thee-and thy family ?” 

“God and his prophet,’’ was the reply. 

These devout examples had a powerful effect ; 
yet it was with much difficulty that an army of ten 
thousand horse and twenty thousand foot was as- 
sembled. Mahomet now appointed Ali governor 
of Medina during his absence, and guardian of 
both their families. He accepted the trust with 
great reluctance, having been accustomed always 
to accompany the prophet, and share all his perils. 
All arrangements being completed, Mahomet 
marched forth from Medina on this momentous 
expedition. A part of his army was composed of 
Khazradites and their confederates, led by Ab- 
dallah Ibn Obba. This man, whom Mahomet 
_had well denominated the Chief of the Hypocrites, 
_ encamped separately with his adherents at night, 
at some distance in the rear of the main army ; 
and when the latter marched forward in the morn- 
ing, lagged behind, and led his troops back to 
Medina. Repairing to Ali, whose dominion in 
the city was irksome to him and his adherents, he 
endeavored to make him discontented with his 
| position, alleging that Mahomet had left him in 
charge of Medina solely to rid himself of an in- 
cumbrance. Stung by the suggestion, Ali hastened 
after Mahomet, and demanded if what Abdallah 
and his followers said were true. 

‘‘ These men,’’ replied Mahomet, “are liars. 

They are the party of Hypocrites and Doubters, 
_ who would breed sedition in Medina. I left thee 
- behind to keep ‘watch over them, and to be a 
_ guardian to both our families. I would have thee 
' to be to me what Aaron was to Moses ; excepting 
- that thou canst not be, like him, a prophet ; I be- 
"ing the last of the prophets.’’ With this explana- 
tion, Ali returned contented to Medina. 

Many have inferred from the foregoing that 
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Mahomet intended Ali for his Caliph or success- 
or; that being the signification of the Arabic 
word used to denote the relation of Aaron to 
Moses. 

The troops who had continued on with Ma- 
homet soon began to experience the difficulties of 
braving the desert in this sultry season. Many 
turned back on the second day, and others on the 
Whenever word was brought 
to the prophet of their desertion, ‘‘ Let them go,”’ 


would be the reply ; *‘if they are good foranything 


God will bring them back to us; if they are not 
we are relieved from so many incumbrances.”’ 
While some thus lost heart upon the march, 
others who had remained at Medina repented of 
their faint-heartedness. One, named Abu Khait- 


hama, entering his garden during the sultry heat _ a i 


of the day, beheld a repast of viands and fresh 
water spread for him by his two wives in the cool 
shade of a tent. Pausing at the threshold, ‘“‘ At 
this moment,’’ exclaimed he, “ the prophet of God 
is exposed to the winds and heats of the desert, 
and shall Khaithama sit here in the shade beside 
his beautiful wives ? 
the tent!’ He immediately armed himself with 
sword and lance, and 
tened off to join the standard of the faith. / 

In the mean time the army, after a weary march 
of seven days, entered the mountainous district 
of Hajar, inhabited in days of old by the Thamud- 
ites, one of the lost tribes of Arabia. 
accursed region, the tradition concerning which 
has already been related. The advance of the 
army, knowing nothing of this tradition, and be- 
ing heated and fatigued, beheld with delight a 
brook running through a verdant valley, and cool 
caves cut in the sides of the neighboring hills, 
once the abodes of the heaven-smitten Thamud- 
ites. 
bathe, others began to cook and make bread, 
while all promised themselves cool quarters for 
the night in the caves. 

Mahomet, in marching, had kept, as was his 
wont, in the rear of the army to assist the weak ; 
occasionally taking up a wayworn laggard behind 
him. Arriving at the place where the troops had 
halted, he recollected it of old, and the traditions 
concerning it, which had been told to him when 
he passed here in the days of his boyhood. Fear- 
ful of incurring the ban which hung over the 
neighborhood, he ordered his troops to throw 
away the meat cooked with the water of the 
brook, to give the bread kneaded with it to the 
camels, and to hurry away from the heayen-ac- 
cursed place. Then wrapping his face in the 
folds of his mantle, and setting spurs to his mule, 
he hastened through that sinful region ; the army 
following him as if flying from an enemy. 

The succeeding night was one of great suffer- 
ing ; the army had to encamp without water ; the 
weather was intensely hot, with a parching wind 
from the desert; an intolerable thirst prevailed 
throughout the camp, as though the Thamudite 
ban still hung over it. The next day, however, an 
abundant rain refreshed and invigorated both man 
and beast. The march was resumed with new 
ardor, andthe army arrived, without further 
hardship, at Tabuc, a small town on the confines 
of the Roman empire, about half way between 
Medina and Damascus, and about ten days’ jour- 
ney from either city. 

Here Mahomet pitched his camp in the neigh- 
borhood of a fountain, and in the midst of groves 
and pasturage. Arabian traditions affirm that 
the fountain was nearly dry, insomuch that, when 
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a small vase was filled for the prophet, not a drop 
was left; having assuaged his thirst, however, 
and rade his ablutions, Mahomet threw what 
remained in the vase back into the fountain ; 
whereupon a stream gushed forth sufficient for 
the troops and all the cattle. ‘ 

From this encampment Mahomet sent out his 
captains to proclaim and enforce the faith, or to 
exact tribute. Some of the neighboring princes 
sent embassies, either acknowledging the divinity 
of his mission or submitting to his temporal sway. 
One of these was Johanna Ibn Ruba, prince of 
Eyla, a Christian city near the Red Sea. This 
was the same city about which the tradition is 
told, that’ in days of old, when its. inhabitants 
were Jews, the old men were turned into swine, 
and the young men into monkeys, for fishing on 
the Sabbath, a judgment solemnly recorded in the 
Koran. 

The prince of Eyla made a covenant of peace 
with Mahomet, agreeing to pay an annual tribute 
of three thousand dinars or crowns of gold. The 
form of the covenant became a precedent in treat- 
ing with other powers. 

Among the Arab princes who professed the 
Christian faith, and refed to pay homage to Ma- 
homet, was Okaider Ibn Malec, of the tribe of 
Kenda. He resided in a castle at the foot of a 
mountain, in the midst of his domain. Khaled 
was sent with a troop of horse to bring him to 
terms. Seeing the castle was too strong to be 
carried by assault, he had recourse to stratagem. 
One moonlight night, as Okaider and his wife 
were enjoying the fresh air on the terraced roof of 
the castle, they beheld an anima! grazing, which 
they supposed to be a wild ass from the neighbor- 
ing mountains. Okaider, who was a keen hunts- 
man, ordered horse and lance, and sallied forth to 
the chase, accompanied by his brother Hassan 
and several of his people. The wild ass proved 
to be adecoy. They had not ridden far before 
Khaled and his men rushed from ambush and at- 
tacked them. They were too lightly armed to 
make much resistance. Hassan was killed on the 
spot, and Okaider taken prisoner ; the rest fled 
back to the castle, which, however, was soon sur- 
rendered. The prince was ultimately set at liberty 
on paying a heavy ransom and becoming a tribu- 
tary. 

As a trophy of the victory, Khaled sent to 
Mahomet the vest stripped from the body 
of Hassan. It was of silk, richly embroidered 
with gold. The Moslems’ gathered round, 
and examined it with admiration. ‘‘ Do you 
admire this vest?’ said the prophet. ‘‘I 
swear by him in whose hands is the soul of 
Mahomet, the vest which Saad, the son of Maadi, 
wears at this moment in paradise, is far more pre- 
cious.’’ This Saad was the judge who passed 
sentence of death on seven hundred Jewish cap- 
tives at Medina, at the conclusion of a former 
campaign. 

His troops being now refreshed by the sojourn 
at Tabuc, and the neighboring country being 
brought into subjection, Mahomet was bent upon 
prosecuting the object of his campaign, and push- 
ing forward into the heart of Syria.. His ardor, 
however, was not shared by his followers. Intel- 
ligence of immense bodies of hostile troops, as- 
sembled on the Syrian borders, had damped the 
spirits of the army. Mahomet remarked the gen- 
eral discouragement, yet was loath to abandon 
the campaign when but half completed. Calling 
a council of war, he propounded the question 
whether or not to continue forward. To this 
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Omar replied dryly, ‘* If thou hast the command 
of God to proceed further, do so.’”’ ‘‘ If I had the 
command of God to proceed further,’’ observed — 
Mahomet, ‘‘I should not have asked thy coun- — 
sel. Ema: 
Omar felt the rebuke. He then, in a respectful 
tone, represented the impolicy of advancing in the © 
face of the overwhelming force said to be collected — 
on the Syrian frontier; he represented, also, 
how much Mahomet had already effected in this — 
campaign. He had checked the threatened in- — 
vasion of the imperial arms, and had received the ~ 
homage and submission of various tribes and peo- — 
ple, from the head of the Red Sea to the Eu- — 
phrates : he advised him, therefore, to be content . 
for the present year with what he had achieved, and 
to defer the completion of the enterprise to a fu- — 
ture campaign. 
His counsel was adopted: for, whenever Ma- — 
homet was not under strong excitement, or fancied 
inspiration, he was rather prone to yield up his © 
opinion in military matters to that of his generals, — 
After a sojourn of about twenty days, therefore, — 
at Tabuc, he broke up his camp, and conducted — 
his army back to Medina. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


TRIUMPHAL ENTRY INTO MEDINA—PUNISHMENT ~ 
OF THOSE WHO HAD REFUSED TO JOIN THE — 
CAMPAIGN—EFFECTS OF EXCOMMUNICATION— — 
DEATH OF ABDALLAH IBN OBBA—DISSENSIONS ~ 
IN THE PROPHET’S HAREM. = 


THE entries of Mahomet into Medina on return- ~ 
ing from his warlike triumphs, partook of the sim- 
plicity and absence of parade, which character- ~ 
ized all his actions. On approaching’ the city, — 
when his household came forth with the multitude — 
to. meet him, he would stop to greet them, and 
take up the children of the house behind him on 
his horse. It was in this simple way he entered 
Medina, on returning from the campaign against 
Tabuc. 

The arrival of an army laden with spoil, gath- | 
ered in the most distant expedition ever under- 
taken by the soldiers of Islam, was an event of 
too great moment, not to be hailed with trium- 
phant exultation by the community. Those alone 
were cast down in spirit, who had refused to 
march forth with the army, or had deserted it 
when on the march. All these were at first 
placed under an interdict ; Mahomet forbidding — 
his faithful followers to hold any intercourse with 
them. Mbollified, however, by their contrition or 
excuses, he gradually forgave the greater part of 
them. Seven of those who continued under in- 
terdict, finding themselves cut off from com- 
munion with their acquaintance, and marked with 
opprobrium amid an exulting community, became. 
desperate, and chained themselves to the walls of 
the mosque, swearing to remain there until par- 
doned. Mahomet, on the other hand, swore he 
would leave them there unless otherwise com- 
manded by God. Fortunately he received the 
command in a revealed verse of the Koran ; but, — 
in freeing them from their self-imposed fetters, he 
exacted one third of their possessions, to be ex- 
pended in the service of the faith. 

Among those still under interdict were Kaab 
Ibn Malec, Murara Ibn Rabia, and Hilal Ibn 
Omeya. These had once been among the most 
zealous of professing Moslems; their defection — 
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was, therefore, ten times more heinous in the eyes 
_ of the prophet, than that of their neighbors, 
_ whose faith had been lukewarm and dubious. 
_ Toward them, therefore, he continued implacable. 
_ Forty days they remained interdicted, and the 
interdict extended to communication with their 
| wives. / 
| The account given by Kaab Ibn Malec of his 
‘situation, while thus excommunicated, presents 
-a vivid picture of the power of Mahomet over the 
minds of his adherents. Kaab declared that every- 
body shunned him, or regarded him with an al- 
tered mien. “His two companions in disgrace did 
not leave their homes; he, however, went about 
from place to place, but no one spake to him. He 
sought the mosque, sat down near the prophet, 
and saluted him, but his salutation was not re- 
turned. On the forty-first day came a command, 
that he should separate from his wife. He now 
left the city, and pitched a tent on the hill of Sala, 
__ determined there to undergo in its severest rigor 
the punishment meted out to him. His heart, 
however, was dying away; the wide world, he 
said, appeared to grow narrow to him. On the 
fifty-first day came a messenger holding out the 
hope of pardon. He hastened to Medina, and 
sought the prophet at the mosque, who received 
him with a radiant countenance, and said that 
_ God had forgiven him. The soul of Kaab was 
lifted up from the depths of despondency, and in 
the transports of his gratitude, he gave a portion 
of his wealth in atonement of his error. 

Not long after the return of the army to Medina, 
Abdallah Ibn Obba, the Khazradite, ‘‘ the chief 
of the Hypocrites,’’ fell ill, so that his life was de- 
spaired of. Although Mahomet was well aware 

of the perfidy of this man, and the secret arts he 
had constantly practised against him, he visited 
7 him repeatedly during his illness ; was with him 
E 
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at his dying hour, and followed his body to the 

grave. There, at the urgent entreaty of the son 

of the deceased, he put up prayers that his sins 
might be forgiven. 

Omar privately remonstrated with Mahomet for 
praying for a hypocrite ; reminding him how often 
he had been slandered by Abdallah ; but he was 
shrewdly answered by a text of the Koran : ‘‘ Thou 
mayest pray for the ‘ Hypocrites’ or not, as thou 
wilt; but though thou shouldest pray seventy 
times, yet will they not be forgiven.’’ 

The prayers at Abdallah’s grave, therefore, 
were put up out of policy, to win favor with the 
Khazradites, and the powerful friends of the de- 
ceased ; and in this respect the prayers were suc- 
cessful, for most of the adherents of the deceased 
became devoted to the prophet, whose sway was 
thenceforth undisputed in Medina. Subsequently 

_ he announced another revelation, which forbade 
him to pray by the death-bed or stand by the grave 
of any one who died in unbelief. 

But though Mahomet exercised such dominion 
over his disciples, and the community at large, he 
had great difficulty in governing his wives, and 
maintaining tranquillity in his harem. He appears 
to have acted with tolerable equity in his connu- 
bial concerns, assigning to each of his wives a 
separate habitation, of which she was sole mis- 
tress, and passing the twenty-four hours with them 
- by turns. It so happened, that on one occasion, 

when he was sojourning with Hafsa, the latter 

left her dwelling to visit her father. Returning 
unexpectedly, she surprised the prophet with his 
_ favorite and fortunate slave Mariyah, the mother 
of his son Ibrahim. The jealousy of Hafsa was 
vociferous. Mahomet endeavored to pacify her, 
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dreading lest her outcries should rouse his whole 
harem to rebellion ; but she was only to be ap- 
peased by an oath on his part never more to co- 
habit with Mariyah. On these terms she forgave 
the past and promised secrecy. pee shh dina 
She broke her promise, however, and revealed 
to Ayesha the infidelity of the prophet ; and ina 
little while it was known throughout the harem, 
His wives now united in a storm of reproaches ; 
until, his patience being exhausted, he repudiated 
Hafsa, and renounced: all intercourse with the 
rest. For a month he lay alone on a matina 
separate apartment ; but Allah, at length, in con- 
sideration of his lonely state, sent down the first 
and sixth chapters of the Koran, absolving him 
from the oath respecting Mariyah, who forthwith 
became the companion of his solitary chamber. — 
The refractory wives were now brought to:a 
sense of their error, and apprised by the same 
revelation, that the restrictions imposed on ordi- 
nary men did not apply to the prophet. In the 
end he took back Hafsa, who was penitent ; ‘and 
he was reconciled to Ayesha, whom he tenderly 
loved, and all the rest. were in due time ‘received 
into favor ; but he continued to cherish Mariyah, 
for she was fair tolook upon, and was the mother 
of his ‘only son. “en 


CHAPTER XXXV., 


ABU BEKER CONDUCTS THE YEARLY PILGRIMAGE 


TO MECCA—MISSION OF ALI TO’ ANNOUNCE A 


REVELATION. 


THE sacred month of yearly pilgrimage was 
now at hand, but Mahomet was too much occu- 
pied with public and domestic concerns to absent 
himself from Medina: he deputed Abu Beker, 
therefore, to act in his place as emir or com- 
mander of the pilgrims, who were to resort from 
Medina to the holy city. Abu Beker accordingly 


departed at the head of three hundred pilgrims, | 


with twenty camels for sacrifice. 

Not long afterward Mahomet summoned his 
son-in-law and devoted disciple Ali, and, mount- 
ing him on Al Adha, or the slit-eared, the swiftest 
of his camels, urged him to hasten with all speed 
to Mecca, there to promulgate before the multi- 
tude of pilgrims assembled from all parts, an im- 


portant sura, or chapter of the Koran, just re- — 


ceived from heaven. © 

Ali executed his mission with his accustomed 
zeal and fidelity. He reached the sacred city in 
the height of the great religious festival. On the 
day of sacrifice, when the ceremonies of pilgrim- 
age were completed by the slaying of the victims 
in the valley of Mina, and when Abu Beker had 
preached and instructed the people in the doc- 
trines and rites of Islamism, Ali rose before an 
immense multitude assembled at the hill Al 
Akaba, and announced himself a messenger from 
the prophet, bearing an important revelation. He 
then read the sura, or chapter of the Koran, of 
which he was the bearer ; in which the religion 
of the sword was declared in all its rigor. It ab- 
solved Mahomet from all truce or league with 
idolatrous and other unbelievers, should they in 
any wise have been false to their stipulations, ‘or 
given aid to his enemies. It allowed unbelievers 
four months of toleration from the time of this 
announcement, during which months they might 
‘‘go to and fro about the earth securely,’ but 
at the expiration of that time all indulgence would 
cease ; war would then be made in every way, at 
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every time and in every place, by open force or by 
stratagem, against those who persisted in unbe- 
lief ; no alternative would be left them but to em- 
brace the faith or pay tribute. The holy months 
and the holy places would no longer afford them 
_ protection. ‘‘ When the months wherein ye are 
not allowed to attack them shall be passed,’ said 
the revelation, ‘‘ kill the idolatrous wherever ye 
shall find them, or take them prisoners ; besiege 
them, or lay in wait for them.’’ The ties of blood 
and friendship were to be alike disregarded ; the 
» faithful were to hold no communion with their near- 
est relatives and dearest friends, should they per- 
sist in idolatry. After the expiration of the current 
year, no unbeliever was to be permitted to tread 
the sacred bounds of Mecca, nor to enter the tem- 
ple of Allah, a prohibition which continues to the 
present day. 
This stringent chapter of the Koran is thought 
to have been provoked, in a great measure, by the 
conduct of some of the Jewish and idolatrous 
Arabs, with whom Mahomet had made covenants, 
but who had repeatedly played him false, and 
even made treacherous attempts upon his life. It 
evinces, however, the increased confidence he felt 
in consequence of the death of his insidious and 
powerful foe, Abdallah Ibn Obba, and the rapid 
conversion or subjugation of the Arab tribes. It 
was, in fact, a decisive blow for the exclusive 
domination of his faith. 
When Abu Beker and Ali returned to Mecca, 
ms the former expressed surprise and dissatisfaction 

that he had not been made the promulgator of so 
important a revelation, as it seemed to be con- 
nected with his recent mission, but he was paci- 
; fied by the assurance that all new revelations 
must be announced by the prophet himself, or by 
some one of his immediate family. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


MAHOMET SENDS HIS CAPTAINS ON DISTANT EN- 
TERPRISES—-APPOINTS LIEUTENANTS TO GOV- 
ERN IN ARABIA FELIX—SENDS ALI TO SUP- 
PRESS AN INSURRECTION IN THAT PROVINCE— 
DEATH OF THE PROPHET'S ONLY SON IBRAHIM 
—HIS CONDUCT AT THE DEATH-BED AND THE 
GRAVE—HIS GROWING INFIRMITIES—HIS VALE- 
DICTORY PILGRIMAGE TO MECCA, AND HIS CON- 
DUCT AND PREACHING WHILE THERE, 


THE promulgation of the last-mentioned chap- 
ter of the Koran, with the accompanying denun- 
ciation of exterminating war against all who 
should refuse to believe or submit, produced hosts 
of converts and tributaries ; so that, toward the 
close of the month, and in the beginning of the 
tenth year of the Hegira, the gates of Medina 
were thronged with envoys from distant tribes 
and princes. Among those who bowed to the 
temporal power of the prophet was Farwa, lieu- 
tenant of Heraclius, in Syria, and governor of 
Amon, the ancient capital of the Ammonites. 
His act of submission, however, was disavowed 
by the emperor, and punished with imprison- 
ment. : 

Mahomet felt and acted more and more asa 
sovereign, but his grandest schemes as a con- 
queror were always sanctified by his zeal as an 
apostle. His captains were sent on more distant 
expeditions than formerly, but it was always with 
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a view to destroy idols and bring idolatrous trib 
to subjection ; so that his temporal power but kept — 
pace with the propagation of his faith, He ap- — 
pointed two lieutenants to govern in his name in ~ 
Arabia, Felix ; but a portion of that rich and im- _ 
portant country having shown itself refractory, 
Ali was ordered to repair thither at the head of — 
three hundred horsemen, and bring theinhabitants 
to reason. ; a 

The youthful disciple expressed a becoming — 
diffidence to undertake a mission where he would _ 
have to treat with men far older and wiser than 
himself; but Mahomet laid one hand upon his 
lips, and the other upon his breast, and raising 
his eyes to heaven, exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, Allah! © 
loosen his tongue and guide his heart!" He gave _ 
him one rule for his conduct as a judge. “‘When — 
two parties come before thee, never pronounce in 
favor of one until thou hast heard the other.’’ 
Then giving into his hands the standard of the 
faith, and placing the turban on his head, he bade 
him farewell. 

When the military missionary arrived in the 
heretical region of Yemen, his men, indulging ~ 
their ancient Arab propensities, began to sack, to 
plunder, anddestroy. Ali checked their excesses, | 
and arresting the fugitive inhabitants, began 
to expound to them the doctrines of Islam. His _ 
tongue, though so recently consecrated by the 
prophet, failed to carry conviction, for he was an- 
swered by darts and arrows ; whereupon he re- — 
turned to the old argument of the sword, which _~ 
he urged with such efficacy that, after twenty | 
unbelievers had been slain, the rest avowed them- 
selves thoroughly convinced. This zealous achieve- 
ment was followed by others of a similar kind, 
after each of which he dispatched messengers to _ 
the prophet, announcing a new triumph of the — 
faith. % 

While Mahomet was exulting in the tidings of 
success from every quarter, he was stricken to the © 
heart by one of the severest of domestic bereave- 
ments. Ibrahim, his son by his favorite concu- — 
bine Mariyah, a child but fifteen months old, his — 
only male issue, on whom reposed his hope of 
transmitting his name to posterity, was seized 
with a mortal malady, and expired before his 
eyes. Mahomet could not control a father’s feel- 
ings as he bent in agony over this blighted blos- 
som of his hopes. Yet even in this trying hour 
he showed that submission to the will of God 
which formed the foundation of his faith. ‘* My 
heart is sad,’’? murmured he, ‘‘and mine eyes ~ 
overflow with tears at parting with thee, oh, my 
son! And still greater would be my grief, did I 
not know that I must soon follow thee ; for we are 
of God ; from him we came, and to him we must 
return.” A 

Abda’lrahman seeing him in tears, demanded : 
“Hast thou not forbidden us to weep for the 
dead ?’’ “‘No,’’ replied the prophet. ‘‘I have 
forbidden ye to utter shrieks and outcries, to beat 
your faces and rend your garments; these are 
suggestions of the evil one ; but tears shed for a 
calamity are as balm to the heart, and are sent 
in mercy.” ; 

He followed his child to the grave, where 
amidst the agonies of separation, he gave another 
proof that the elements of his religion were ever 
present to his mind. ‘‘ Myson! my son!’’ ex. 
claimed he as the body was committed to the 
tomb, “say God is my Lord ! the prophet ot God 
was my father, and Islamism is my faith!’ This 
was to prepare his child for the questioning by ex- — 
amining angels, as to religious belief, which, ac- 
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_ cording to Moslem creed, the deceased would un- 
dergo while in the grave.* 
__ An eclipse of the sun which happened about 
that time was interpreted by some of his zealous 
followers as a celestial sign of mourning for the 
death of Ibrahim ; but the afflicted father rejected 
such obsequious flattery. ‘‘The sun and_ the 
_ moon,”’ said he, ‘* are among the wonders of God, 
through which at times he signifies his will to his 
ervant ; but their eclipse has nothing to do either 
sf re the birth or death of any mortal.’’ 
_ The death of Ibrahim was a blow which bowed 
_ him toward the grave. His constitution was al- 
_ ready impaired by the extraordinary excitements 
_and paroxysms of his mind, and the physical trials 
_to which he had been exposed ; the poison, too, 
administered to him at Khaibar had tainted the 
_ springs of life, subjected him to excruciating 
pains, and brought ona premature old age. His 
religious zeal took the alarm from the increase of 
bodily infirmities, and he resolved to expend his 
remaining strength in a final pilgrimage to Mecca, 
intended to serve as a model for all future ob- 
_ servances ofthe kind. 
4 The announcement of his pious intention 
_ brought devotees from all parts of Arabia, to fol- 
low the pilgrim-prophet. The streets of Medina 
were crowded with the various tribes from the 
‘ towns and cities, from the fastnesses of the moun- 
_ tains, and the remote parts of the desert, and the 
3 surrounding valleys were studded with their tents. 
: It was a striking picture of the triumph of.a faith, 
5, 
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these recently disunited, barbarous, and warring 
tribes brought together as brethren, and inspired 
_ by one sentiment of religious zeal. 

Mahomet was accompanied on this occasion by 
his nine wives, who were transported on litters. 
He departed at the head of an immense train, 
some say of fifty-five, others ninety, and others a 

hundred and fourteen thousand pilgrims. There 
was a large number of camels also, decorated 
with garlands of flowers and fluttering streamers, 
intended to be offered up in sacrifice. 

The first night’s halt was a few miles from Me- 
dina, at the village of Dhu’l Holaifa, where, on a 
former occasion, he and his followers had laid 

- aside their weapons and assumed the pilgrim 
_ garb. Early on the following morning, after 
praying in the mosque, he mounted his camel Al 
Aswa, and entering the plain of Baida, uttered 
the prayer or invocation called in Arabic Talbi- 
jah, in which he was joined by all his followers. 
- The following is the import of this solemn invoca- 
_ tion: ‘‘ Here am I in thy service, oh God! Here 


* One of the funeral rites of the Moslems is for the 

_ Mulakken or priest to address the deceased when in 
the grave, in the following words: ‘‘O servant of 

God! Oson of a handmaid of God! know that, at 
this time, there will come down to thee two angels 
- commissioned respecting thee and the like of thee ; 
when they say to thee, ‘ Who is thy Lord?’ answer 
them, ‘ God is my Lord ;’ in truth, and when they ask 
thee concerning thy prophet, or the man who hath 
been sent unto you, say to them, ‘ Mahomet is the 
apostle of God,’ with veracity, and when they ask thee 
concerning thy religion, say tothem, ‘ Islamism is my 
religion.’ And when they ask thee concerning thy 
book of direction, say’ to them, ‘ The Koran is my 
book of direction, and the Moslems are my brothers ;’ 
and when they ask thee concerning thy Kebla, say to 
‘them, ‘ The Caaba is my Kebla, and I have lived and 
died in the assertion that there is no deity but God, 
and Mahomet is God’s apostle,’ and they will say, 
‘Sleep, O servant of God, in the protection of God !’”’ 
—See Lane's Modern Egyptians, vol. ii. p. 338. 
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am I in thy service! Thou hast no companion. 
To thee alone belongeth worship. From thee 

cometh all good. Thine alone is the kingdom, 

There is none to share it with thee.”’ 

This prayer, according to Moslem tradition, 
was uttered by the patriarch Abraham, when, 
from the top of the hill of Kubeis, near Mecca, he 
preached the true faith to the whole human race, 
and so wonderful was the power of his voice that 
it was heard by every living being throughout the 
world ; insomuch that the very child in the womb | 
responded, ‘‘ Here am I in thy service, oh God !”’ 

In this way the pilgrim host pursued its course, 
winding in a lengthened train of miles, over 
mountain and valley, and making the deserts vo- 
cal at times with united prayers and ejaculations, 
There were no longer any hostile armies to im-_ 
pede or molest it, for by this time the Islam faith 
reigned serenely over all Arabia. Mahomet ap- 
proached the sacred city over the same heights 
which ;he had traversed in capturing it, and he 
entered through the gate Beni Scheiba, which still 
bears the name of The Holy. 

A few days after his arrival he was joined by 
Ali, who had hastened back from Yemen; and 
who brought with him a number of camels to be 
slain in sacrifice. ' 

As, this was to be a model pilgrimage, Ma-. 
homet rigorously observed all the rites which he 
had continued in compliance with patriarchal 
usage, or introduced in compliance with revela- 
tion. 
he mounted his camel, and thus performed the 
circuits round the Caaba, and the journeyings to 
and fro, between the hills of Safa and Merwa. 

When the camels were to be offered up in sac- 
rifice, he slew sixty-three with his own hand, one 
for each year of his age, and Ali, at the same 
time, slew thirty-seven on his own account. 

Mahomet then shaved his head, beginning on 
the right side and ending on the left. The locks 
thus shorn away were equally divided among his 
disciples, and treasured up as sacred relies. 
Khaled ever afterward wore one in his turban, 
and affirmed that it gave him supernatural strength 
in battle. 

Conscious that life was waning away within 
him, Mahomet, during this last sojourn in the sa- 
cred city of his faith, sought to engrave his doc. 
trines deeply in the minds and hearts of his fol- 
lowers. For this purpose he preached frequently 
in the Caaba from the pulpit, or in the open air 
from the back of his camel. ‘‘ Listen..to my 
words,” would he say, ‘‘ for I know not whether, 
after this year, we shall ever meet here again. 
Oh, my hearers, J am but a man like yourselves ; 
the angel of death may at any time appear, and I 
must obey his summons.”’ 

He would then proceed to inculcate not merely 
religious doctrines and ceremonies, but rules for 
conduct in all the concerns of life, public and do- 
mestic ; and the precepts laid down and enforced 
on this occasion have had a vast and durable in- 
fluence on the morals, manners, and habitudes of 
the whole Moslem world. 

It was doubtless in view of his approaching 
end, and in solicitude for the welfare of his rela- 
tives and friends after his death, and especially 
of his favorite Ali, who, he perceived, had given 
dissatisfaction in the conduct of his recent cam- 
paign in Yemen, that he took occasion, during a 
moment of strong excitement and enthusiasm 
among his hearers, to address to them a solemn 
adjuration. 


‘* Ve believe,’’ said he, ‘‘ that there is but one 


Being too weak and infirm to go on foot; _ 
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God ; that Mahomet is his prophet and apostle ; 
that paradise and hell are truths ; that death and 
the resurrection are certain ; and that there is an 
appointed time when all who rise from the grave 
must be brought to judgment.”’ . 

~ They all answered, ‘‘ We believe these things.”’ 
He then adjured them solemnly by these dogmas 
of their faith ever to hold his family, and especially 
Ali, in love and reverence. “* Whoever loves 
me,'’ said he, ‘‘ let him receive Ali as his friend. 
May God uphold those who befriend him, and 
may he turn from his enemies.”’ 

It was at the conclusion of one of his discourses 
in the open air, from the back of his camel, that 
the famous verse of the Koran is said to have 
come down from heaven in the very voice of the 
Deity. ‘‘ Evil to those this day, who have denied 
your religion. Fear them not; fear me. This 
day I have perfected your religion, and accom- 
plished in you my grace. It is my good pleasure 
that Islamism be you faith.’’ 2 

On hearing these words, say the Arabian his- 
torians, the ‘camel Al Karwa, on which the 
prophet was seated, fell on its knees in adoration. 
These words, add they, were the seal and conclu- 
~ sion of the law, for after them there were no fur- 

ther revelations. 
. Having thus fulfilled all the rites and cere- 
monies of pilgrimage, and made a full exposition 
of his faith, Mahomet bade a last farewell to his 
native city, and, putting himself at the head of his 
pilgrim army, set out on his return to Medina. 

As he came in sight of it, he lifted up his voice 
and exclaimed, ‘‘God is great! God is great! 
~-There is but one God; he has no companion. 
His is the kingdom. - To him alone belongeth 
praise. He is almighty. He hath fulfilled his 
promise. He has stood by his servant, and alone 
dispersed his enemies. Let us return to our 
homes and worship and praise him !’’ 

Thus ended what has .been termed the valedic- 
tory pilgrimage, being the last, made by the 
prophet. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


OF THE TWO FALSE PROPHETS AL ASWAD AND 
MOSEILMA. 


‘THE health of Mahomet continued to decline 
after his return to Medina ; nevertheless his ardor 
_ to extend his religious empire was unabated, and 

he prepared, on a great scale, for the invasion of 

Syria. and Palestine. While he was meditating 
' foreign conquest, however, two rival prophets 

arose to dispute his sway in Arabia. One was 

named Al Aswad, the other Moseilma ; they re- 
ceived from the faithful the well-merited appella- 
tion of ‘‘ The two Liars.” 

Al Aswad, a quick-witted man, and gifted with 
persuasive eloquence, was originally an idolater, 
then aconvert to Islamism, from which he aposta- 
tized to set up for a prophet, and establish a re- 
ligion of his own. His fickleness in matters of 
faith gained him the appellation of Ailhala, or 

‘“The Weathercock.’’ In emulation of Mahomet 

he pretended to receive revelations from heaven 

through the medium of two angels. Being versed 
in juggling arts and natural magic, he astonished 
and confounded the multitude with spectral illu- 
sions, which he passed off as miracles, insomuch 
that certain Moslem writers believe he was really 
assisted by two evil geniior demons. His schemes, 
for a time, were crowned with great success, 
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which shows how unsettled the Arabs were in 


those days in matters of religion, and how ready 
to adopt any new faith. 

Budhan, the Persian whom Mahomet had con- 
tinued as viceroy of Arabia Felix, died in this 
year ; whereupon Al Aswad, now at the head of a 
powerful sect, slew his 


The people of Najran invited him to their city ; 
the gates of Sanaa, the capital of Yemen, were 
likewise thrown open to him, so that, in a little 
while, all Arabia Felix submitted to his sway. 
The news of this usurpation found Mahomet 
suffering in the first stages of a dangerous mal- 
ady, and engrossed by preparations tor the Syr- 
ian invasion. Impatient of any interruption to 
his plans, and reflecting that the whole danger 
and difficulty in question depended upon the life 
of an individual, he sent orders to certain of his 
adherents, who were about Al Aswad, to make 
way with him openly or by stratagem, either way 
being justifiable against enemies of the faith, ac- 
cording to the recent revelation promulgated by 
Ali. Two persons undertook the task, less, how- 
ever, through motives of religion than revenge. 
ne, named Rais, had received a mortal offence 
from the usurper; the other, named Firuz the 
Dailemite, was cousin to Al Aswad’s newly es- 


poused wife and nephew of her murdered father. - 


They repaired to the woman, whose marriage 


with the usurper had probably been compulsory, — 


and urged upon her the duty, according to the 
Arab law of blood, of avenging the deaths of her 
father and her formerhusband. With much diffi- 


culty they prevailed upon her to facilitate their — 


entrance at the dead of night into the chamber of 
Al Aswad, who was asleep. Firuz stabbed him 
in the throat with a poniard. The blow was not 
effectual. Al Aswad started up, and his cries 
alarmed the guard. His wife, however, went forth 
and quieted them. ‘‘ The prophet,’’ said she, 
““is under the influence of divine inspiration.’ 
By this time the cries had ceased, for the assas- 
sins had stricken off the head of their victim. 
When the day dawned the standard of Mahomet 
floated once more on the walls of the city, and a 
herald proclaimed, by sound of trumpet, the death 
of Al Aswad, otherwise called the Liar and Im- 
postor. His career of power began and was ter- 
minated within the space of four months. The 
people, easy of faith, resumed Islamism with as 
much facility as they had abandoned it. 
Moseilma, the other impostor, was an Arab of 
the tribe ot Honeifa, and ruled over the city and 
province of Yamama, situated between the Red 
Sea and the Gulf of Persia. In the ninth.year of 
the Heigra he had come to Mecca at the head of 
an embassy from his tribe, and had made profes- 
sion of faith between the hands of Mahomet ; but, 
on returning to his own country, had proclaimed 
that God had gifted him likewise with prophecy, 
and appointed him to aid Mahomet in converting 
the human race. To this effect he likewise wrote 


a Koran, which he gave forth as a volume of in- 
His creed was noted for giving the ~ 


spired truth. 
soul a humiliating residence in the region of the 
abdomen. ‘ 

Being a man of influence and address, he soon 
made hosts of converts among his credulous 
countrymen. Rendered confident by success, he 
addressed an epistle to Mahomet, beginning as 
follows : nae 

“From Moseilma the prophet of Allah, to 
Mahomet the prophet of Allah ! 


son and successor, — 
espoused his widow after putting her father to — 
death, and seized upon the reins of government. 


Come now, and 
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“Tet us make a partition of the world, and let half 

_ be thine and half be mine.”’ 

_ This letter came also to the hands of Mahomet 

_ while bowed down by infirmities and engrossed 
by military preparations. He contented himself 
for the present with the following reply : 

““From Mahomet the prophet of God, to Mo- 
seilma the Liar! The earth is the Lord’s, and he 
giveth it as an inheritance to such of his servants 

as find favor in his sight. Happy shall those be 
| who live in his fear.’’ x 

___In the urgency of other affairs, the usurpation 
| of Moseilma remained unchecked. His punish- 
ment was reserved’for a future day. ; 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


_ AN ARMY PREPARED TO MARCH AGAINST SYRIA 
—COMMAND GIVEN TO OSAMA—THE PROPHET’S 
FAREWELL ADDRESS TO THE TROOPS—HIS LAST 
ILLNESS—HIS SERMONS IN THE MOSQUE—HIS 
DEATH AND THE ATTENDING CIRCUMSTANCES, 


Ir was early in the eleventh year of the Hegira 
that, after unusual preparations, a powerful army 
was ready to march for the invasion of Syria. It 
would almost seem a proof of the failing powers of 
Mahomet’s mind, that he gave the command of 
such an army, on such an expedition; to Osama, 
a youth but twenty years of age, instead of some 
one of his veteran and well-tried generals. It 
seems to have been a matter of favor, dictated by 
tender and grateful recollections. Osama was the 
son of Zeid, Mahomet’s devoted freedman, who 
had given the prophet such a signal and accepta- 
ble proof of devotion in relinquishing to him his 
beautiful wife Zeinab. Zeid had continued to the 
last the same zealous and self-sacrificing disciple, 
and had fallen bravely fighting for the faith in the 
battle of Muta. 

Mahomet was aware oi the hazard of the choice 
he had made, and feared the troops might be in- 
subordinate under so young acommander. Ina 
general review, therefore, he exhorted them to 
obedience, reminding them that Osama’s father, 
Zeid, had commanded an expedition of this very 
kind, against the very same people, and had falien 
by their hands; it was but a just tribute to his 
memory, therefore, to give his son an opportunity 
of avenging his death. Then placing his banner 
in the hands of the youthful general, he called 
upon him to fight valiantly the fight of the faith 
against all who should deny the unity of God. 
The army marched forth that very day, and en- 
camped at Djorf, a few miles from Medina ; but 
circumstances occurred to prevent its further 
progress. 

That very night Mahomet had a severe access 
of the malady which for some time past had af- 
fected him, and which was ascribed by some to 
the lurking effects of the poison given to him at 
Khaibar. It commenced with a violent pain in 
the head, accompanied by vertigo, and the delir- 
jum which seems to have mingled with all his 
paroxysms of illness. Starting up in the mid- 
watches of the night from a troubled dream, he 
called upon an attendant slave to accompany 

him, saying he was summoned by the dead who 
lay interred in the public burying-place of Medina 
to come and pray for them. Followed by the 
slave, he passed through the dark and silent city, 
where all were sunk in sleep, to the great bury- 
ing-ground, outside of the walls. 
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Arrived in the midst of the tombs, he lifted up 


his voice and made a solemn apostrophe to their — 


tenants. ‘Rejoice, ye dwellers in the grave !’’ 
exclaimed he. ‘‘ More peaceful is the morning to 
which ye shall awaken, than that which attends 
the living. Happier is your condition than theirs. 


Vries 


God has delivered you from the storms with which © 
they are threatened, and which shall follow one — 


another like the watches of a stormy night, each 


“darker than that which went before.’’ : 
After praying for the dead, he turned and ad- 


dressed his slave. ‘‘ The choice is given me,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ either to remain in this world to the 


end of time, in the enjoyment of all its delights, or. 


to return sooner to the presence of God ; and I 
have chosen the latter.”’ 

From this time his illness rapidly increased, 
though he endeavored to go about as usual, and 
shifted his residence from day to day, with his 
different wives, as he had been accustomed to do. 
He was in the dwelling of Maimona, when the 
violence of his malady became so great, that he 
saw it must soon prove fatal. His heart now 
yearned to be with his favorite wife Ayesha, and 


pass with her the fleeting residue of life. With oe 


his head bound up, and his tottering frame sup- 
ported by Ali and Fadhl, the son of Al Abbas, he 
repaired to her abode. She, likewise, was suffer- 
ing with a violent pain in the head, and entreated 
of him a remedy. 

‘‘ Wherefore a remedy?’ said he. ‘“‘ Better 
that thou shouldst die before me. I could then 
close thine eyes, wrap thee in thy funeral garb, 
lay thee in the tomb, and pray for thee.”’ 

‘“Yes,’’ replied she, ‘‘and then return to my 
house and dwell with one of thy other wives, who 
would profit by my death.”’ 


Mahomet smiled at this expression of jealous | 


fondness, and resigned himself into her care. 
His only remaining child, Fatima, the wife of Ali, 
came presently to see him. Ayesha used to say 
that she never saw any one resemble the prophet 
more in sweetness of temper, than this his 
daughter. He treated her always with respectful 
tenderness. When she came to him, he used to 
rise up, go toward her, take her by the hand, and 
kiss it, and would seat her in his own place. Their 
meeting on this occasion is thus related by 
Ayesha, in the traditions preserved by Abulfeda. 
‘** Welcome, my child!’ said the prophet, and 
made her sit beside him. He then whispered 
something in her ear, at which she wept. Per- 
ceiving her affliction, he whispered something 
more, and her countenance brightened with joy. 
‘What is the meaning of this ?’ said I to Fatima. 
‘The prophet honors thee with a mark of confi- 


dence never bestowed on any of his wives.” ‘I _ 


cannot disclose the secret of the prophet of God,’ 
replied Fatima. Nevertheless, after his death, 
she declared that at first he announced to her his 
impending death ; but, seeing her weep, consoled 
her with the assurance that she would shortly fol- 
low him, and become a princess in heaven, among 
the faithful of her sex.’’ 

In the second day of his illness, Mahomet was 
tormented by a burning fever, and caused vessels 
of water to be emptied on his head and over his 
body, exclaiming, amidst his paroxysms, ‘‘ Now! 
feel the poison of Khaibar rending my entrails.”’ 
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When somewhat relieved, he was aided in res ig 
pairing to the mosque, which was adjacent to his | 


residence. Here, seated in his chair, or pulpit, 
he prayed devoutly ; after which, addressing the 


‘congregation, which was numerous, ‘‘ If any of, 


you,” said he, ‘‘ have aught upon his conscience, 


_ mever can. 
- found a home. 
_ to them, and break friendship with those who are 

hostile to them.”’ 


this world, than suffer in the next.”’ 
his eyes to heaven, and praying for the self-ac- 
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Jet him speak out, that I may ask God's pardon 


for him.’’ 

Upon this a man, who had passed for a devout 
Moslem, stood forth and confessed himself a hyp- 
ocrite, a liar, and a weak disciple. ‘*‘ Out upon 
thee !’’ cried Omar, ‘‘ why dost thou make known 
what God had suffered to remain concealed ?’’ 
But Mahomet turned rebukingly to Omar. ‘‘ Oh 
son of Khattab,’’ said he, ‘‘ betteris it to blush in 
Then lifting 


cused, ‘‘ Oh God,’’ exclaimed he, ‘‘ give him rec- 
titude and faith, and take from him all weakness 


in fulfilling such of thy commands as his con- 


science dictates.”’ : 
- Again addressing the congregation, ‘‘ Is there 
any one among you,’’ said he, ‘‘ whom I have 


- stricken; here is my back, let him strike me in 


return. Is there any one whose character I have 
aspersed ; let him now cast reproach upon me. 


Is there any one from whom I have taken aught 


unjustly ; let: him now come forward and be in- 


_demnified.’’ 


Upon this, a man among the throng reminded 
Mahomet of a debt of three dinars of silver, and 
was instantly repaid with interest. ‘‘ Much easier 
is it,’’ said the prophet, ‘‘ to bear punishment in 
this world than throughout eternity.”’ 

He now prayed fervently for the faithful who 


had fallen by his side in the battle of Ohod, and 


for those who had suffered for the faith in other 
battles ; interceding with them in virtue of the 
pact which exists between the living and the dead. 

After this he addressed the Mohajerins or Ex- 


iles, who had accompanied him from Mecca, ex- 


horting them to hold in honor the Ansarians, or 
allies of Medina. ‘‘ The number of believers,’’ 
said -he, ‘‘ will increase, but that of the allies 
They were my family ; with whom I 
Do good to those who do good 


~_ _ He then gave three parting commands : 


First.—"Expel all idolaters from Arabia. 
Second.—Allow all proselytes equal privileges 


with yourselves. 


Third.— Devote yourselves incessantly to prayer. 

His sermon art exhortation being finished, he 
was affectionately supported back to the mansion 
of ee but was so exhausted on arriving there 
that he fainted. 

His malady increased from day to day, apparent- 
ly with intervals of delirium ; for he spoke of receiv- 
ing visits from the angel Gabriel, who came from 
God to inquire after the state of his health ; and 
told him that it rested with himself to fix his dy- 
ing moment ; the angel of death being forbidden 
by Allah to enter his presence without his per- 
mission. 

In one of his paroxysms he called for writing 
implements, that he might leave some rules of 
conduct for his followers. His attendants were 
troubled, fearing he might do something to im- 
pair the authority of the Koran. Hearing them 
debate among themselves, whether to comply 
with his request, he ordered them to leave the 
room, and when they returned said nothing more 
on the subject. 

On Friday, the day of religious assemblage, he 
prepared, notwithstanding his illness, to officiate 
in the mosque, and had water agdin poured over 
him to refresh and strengthen him, but on mak- 
ing an effort to go forth, fainted. On recovering, 
he requested Abu Beker to perform the public 
prayers ; observing, ‘‘ Allah has given his ser- 
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vant the right to appoint whom he pleases 

lace.’’ It was afterward maintained by some 
that he thus intended to designate this long-tried 
friend and adherent as his successor in office ; but 
Abu Beker shrank from construing the words too 
closely. 

Word was soon brought to Mahomet, that the 
appearance of Abu Beker in the pulpit had caused 
great agitation, a rumor being circulated that the 
prophet was dead. Exerting his remaining 
strength, therefore, and leaning on the shoulders 
of Ali and Al Abbas, he made his way into the 
mosque, where his appearance spread joy through- 
out the congregation. Abu Beker ceased to pray, 
but Mahomet bade him proceed, and taking his 


seat behind him in the pulpit, repeated the pray- 


ers afterhim. Then addressing the congrega- 
tion, ‘‘I have heard,’’ said he, ‘‘ that a rumor of 
the death of your prophet filled you with alarm ; 
but has any prophet before me lived forever, that 
ye think I would never leave you? Everything 
happens according to the will of God, and has its 
appointed time, which is not to be hastened nor 
avoided. I return to him who sent me ; and my 
last command to you is, that ye remain united ; 
that ye love, honor, and uphold each other ; that 
ye exhort each other to faith and constancy in be- 
lief, and to the performance of pious deeds ; by 
these alone men prosper; all: else leads to de- 
struction,” 

In concluding his exhortation he added, “I 
do but go before you; you will soon follow me. 
Death awaits us all; let no one then seek to turn 
it aside from me. My life has been for your good ; 
so will be my death.”’ 

These were the last words he spake in public ; 
he was again conducted back by Ali and Abbas to 
the dwelling of Ayesha. 

On a succeeding day there was an interval dur- 
ing which he appeared so well that Ali, Abu 
Beker, Omar, and the rest of those who had been 
constantly about him, absented themselves for a 
time, to attend to their affairs. Ayesha alone re- 
mained with him. The interval was but illusive. 
His pains returned with redoubled violence. Find- 
ing death approaching he gave orders that all his 
slaves should be restored to freedom, ‘and all the 
money in the house distributed among the poor ; 
then raising his eyes to heaven, ‘‘ God be with 
me in the death struggle,’’ exclaimed he. 

Ayesha now sent in haste for her father and 
Hafza. Left alone with Mahomet, she sustained 
his head on her lap, watching over him with 
tender assiduity, and endeavoring to’ soothe his 
dying agonies. From time to time he would dip 


in his 


< ; 


his hand in a vase of water, and with it feebly — 


sprinkle his face. At length raising his eyes and 
gazing upward for a time with unmoving eyelids, 
‘Oh Allah !” ejaculated he, in broken accents, 
““be it so!—among the glorious associates in 
paradise !”” 

‘*T knew by this,’’ said Ayesha, who related the 
dying scene, ‘‘ that his last moment had arrived, 
and that he had made choice of supernal exist- 
ence. 

In a few moments his hands were cold, and life 
was extinct. Ayesha laid his head upon the pil- 
low, and beating her head and breast, gave way 
to loud lamentations. Her outcries brought the 
other wives of Mahomet, and their clamorous 
grief soon made the event known throughout the 
city. Consternation seized upon the people, as if 
some prodigy had happened. All business was 
suspended, The army which had struck its tents 
was ordered to halt, and Osama, whose foot was 
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the gates of Medina, and planted his standard at 

the prophet’s door. » . 

_ The multitude crowded to contemplate the 
corpse, and agitation and dispute prevailed even 


in the chamber of death. Some discredited the 


evidence of theirsenses. ‘‘ How can he be dead ?”’ 
cried they. ‘‘Is he not our mediator with God ? 
How then can he be dead? Impossible! He is 
_ but in a trance, and carried up to heaven like Isa 
_ (Jesus) and the other prophets.”’ 

The throng augmented about the house, declar- 


_ ing with clamor that the body should not be inter- 


_ red ; when Omar, who had just heard the tidings, ar- 
rived. He drew his scimetar, and pressing through 
the crowd, threatened to strike off the hands and 
feet of any one who should affirm that the prophet 
was dead. ‘‘ He has but departed fora time,”’ 
said he, ‘‘as Musa-(Moses) the son of Imram, 
went up forty days into the mountain; and like 
him he will return again.’’ 

Abu Beker, who had been in a distant part of 
the city, arrived in time to soothe the despair of 
the people and calm the transports of Omar. 
Passing into the chamber he raised the cloth 
which covered the corpse, and kissing the pale 
face of Mahomet, ‘‘Oh thou!’’ exclaimed he, 
*“who wert to me as my father and my mother ; 
sweet art thou even in death, and living odors 
dost thou exhale! Now livest thou in everlasting 
bliss, for never will Allah subject thee to a second 
death.’’ 

Then covering the corpse, he went forth and en- 
deavored to silence Omar, but finding it impossible, 
he addressed the multitude : ‘‘ Truly if Mahomet 
is the sole object of your adoration, he is dead ; 
but if it be God you worship, he cannot die. Ma- 
homet was but the prophet of God, and has shared 
the fate of the apostles and holy men who have 
gone before him. Allah, himself, has said in his 
Koran that Mahomet was but his ambassador, 
and was subject to death. What then ! will you 
turn the heel upon him, and abandon his doctrine 
because he is dead ? Remember your apostasy 
harms not God, but insures your own condemna- 
tion ; while the blessings of God will be poured 
out upon those who continue faithful to him.” 

The people listened to Abu Beker with tears 
and sobbings, and as they listened their despair 
subsided. Even Omar was convinced but not 
consoled, throwing himself on the earth, and be- 
wailing the death of Mahomet, whom he remem- 
‘bered as his commander and his friend. 

The death of the prophet, according to the 
Moslem historians Abulfeda and Al Jannabi, took 
place on his birthday, when he had completed his 
sixty-third year. It was in the eleventh year of 
the Hegira, and the 632d year of the Christian era, 

The body was prepared for sepulture by several 
of the dearest relatives and disciples. They affirm- 
ed that a marvellous fragrance which, according 
to the evidence of his wives and daughters, ema- 
nated from his person during life, still continued ; 
so that, to use the words of Ali, ‘‘ it seemed as 
if he were, at the same time, dead and living.”’ 

The body having been washed and perfumed, 
was wrapped in three coverings : two white, and 
the third of the striped cloth of Yemen. The 
whole was then perfumed with amber, musk, 
aloes, and odoriferous herbs. After this it was 
exposed in public, and seventy-two prayers were 
offered up. i : 

‘The body remained three days unburied, in 
compliance with oriental custom, and to satisfy 
those who still believed in the possibility of a 


he stirrup for the march, turned his steed to 


trance. When the evidences of mortality could 2 


no longer be mistaken, preparations were made 
for interment. A dispute now arose as to the 
place of sepulture. 


dence during the last ten years of his life. A 
third party advised that his remains should be 
transported to Jerusalem, as the place of sepul- 
ture of the prophets. 
had always the greatest weight, declared it to 


have been the expressed opinion of Mahomet that 
a prophet'should be buried in the place where he 

died. This in the present instance was complied _ 
with to the very letter, for a grave was digged in 
the house of Ayesha, beneath the very bed on 


which Mahomet had expired. Ee 


Notr.—The house:of Ayesha was immediately ad- 


jacent to the mosque ; which was at that time a hum- 


The Mohadjerins or disciples 
from Mecca contended for that city, as being the _ 
place of his nativity ; the Ansarians claimed for — 
Medina, as his asylum and the place of his resi- _ 


Abu Beker, whose word > 
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ble edifice with clay walls, and a roof thatched with aK 


palm-leaves, and supported by the trunks of trees. It 


has since been included in a spacious temple, on the 


plan of a colonnade, inclosing an oblong square, 165 


paces by 130, open to the heavens, with four gates of 
entrance. 


The colonnade, of several rows of pillars 


of various sizes covered with stucco and gayly paint- 
ed, supports a succession of small white cupolas on 


the four sides of the square. 
lofty and tapering minarets. 
Near the south-east corner of the square is an in- 


At the four corners are 


closure, surrounded by an iron railing, painted green, — 


wrought with filigree work and interwoven with brass 


and gilded wire; admitting no view of the interior 


excepting through small windows, about six inches 
square. 
is called the Hadgira, and contains the tombs of 


Mahomet, and his two friends and early successors, 5 
Above this sacred inclosure 


Abu Beker and Omar. 


This inclosure, the great resort of pilgrims, — 


rises a lofty dome surmounted with a gilded globeand 


crescent, at the first sight of which, pilgrims, as they 


approach Medina, salute the tomb of the prophet with — 


profound inclinations of the body and appropriate 
prayers. The marvellous tale, so long considered 


veritable, that the coffin of Mahomet remained sus- 
pended in the air without any support, and which 
Christian writers accounted for by supposing that it — 


was of iron, and dexterously placed midway between 
two magnets, is proved to be an idle fiction. ra Si 
The mosque has undergone changes. It wasat one 


time partially thrown down and destroyed in an awful. 


tempest, but was rebuilt by the Soldan of Egypt. It 


has been enlarged and embellished by various Caliphs, — 
and in particular by Waled I., under whom Spain was 


invaded and conquered. It was plundered of its im- 


mense votive treasures by the Wahabees when they 


took and pillaged Medina. It is now maintained, 
though with diminished splendor, under the care of 
about thirty Agas, whose chief is called Sheikh Al 
Haram, or chief of the Holy House. He is the 
principal personage in Medina. 


Pilgrimage to Medi- © a 


na, though considered a most devout and meritorious ~ 


act, is not imposed on Mahometans, like pilgrimage 


to Mecca, as a religious duty, and has much declined ‘ 


in modern days. 

The foregoing particulars are from Burckhardt, who 
gained admission into Medina, as well asinto Mecca, 
in disguise and at great peril ; admittance into those 
cities being prohibited to all but Moslems. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


PERSON AND CHARACTER OF MAHOMET, AND 


SPECULATIONS ON HIS PROPHETIC CAREER. 


MAHOMET, according to accounts handed down 
by tradition from his contemporaries, was of the 
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middle stature, square built and sinewy, with 
large hands and feet. In his youth he was un- 
commonly strong and vigorous ; in the latter part 
of his life he inclined to corpulency. His head 
was capacious, well shaped, and well set on a neck 
which rose like a pillar from his ample chest. 
His forehead was high, broad at the temples and 
crossed by veins extending down to the eyebrows, 
which swelled whenever he was angry or excited. 
He had an oval face, marked and expressive feat- 
ures, an aquiline nose, black eyes, arched eye- 
brows which nearly met, a mouth large and flexi- 
ble, indicative of eloquence; very white teeth, 
somewhat parted and irregular ; black hair, which 
waved without acurl on his shoulders, and a long 
and very full beard. 

His deportment, in general, was calm and 
equable ; he sometimes indulged in pleasantry, 
but more commonly was grave and dignified ; 
though he is said to have possessed a smile of 
captivating sweetness. His complexion was more 
ruddy than is usual with Arabs, and in his excited 


. and enthusiastic moments there was a glow and 


radiance in his countenance, which his disciples 
magnified into the supernatural light of prophecy. 

His intellectual qualities were undoubtedly of 
an extraordinary kind. He had a quick appre- 
hension, a retentive memory, a vivid imagination, 
and an inventive genius. Owing but little to ed- 
ucation, he had quickened and informed his mind 
by close observation, and stored it with a great 
variety of knowledge concerning the systems of 
religion current in his day, or handed down by 
tradition from antiquity. His ordinary discourse 
was grave and sententious, abounding with those 
aphorisms and apologues so popular among the 
Arabs ; at times he was excited and eloquent, 


and his eloquence was aided by a voice musical 


and sonorous. 

He was sober and abstemious in his diet, and 
a rigorous observer of fasts. He indulged in no 
magnificence of apparel, the ostentation of a petty 


mind; neither was his simplicity in dress affect- 


ed, but the result of a real disregard to distinc- 
tion from so trivial a source. His garments were 


_ sometimes of wool, sometimes of the striped cot- 


ton of Yemen, and were often patched. He wore 
a turban, for he said turbans were worn by the 


angels ; and in arranging it he let one end hang’ 


down between his shoulders, which he said was 
the way they wore it. He forbade the wearing of 
clothes entirely of silk ; but permitted a mixture 
of thread and silk. He forbade also red clothes 
and the use of gold rings. He wore a seal ring 
of silver, the engraved part under his finger close 
to the palm of his hand, bearing the inscription, 
““Mahomet the messenger of God.’’ He was 
scrupulous as to personal cleanliness, and ob- 
served frequent ablutions. In some respects he 
was avoluptuary. ‘‘ There are two things in this 
world,’’ would he say, ‘‘ which delight me, 
women and perfumes. These two things rejoice 
my eyes, and render me more fervent in devo- 
tion.’’ From his extreme cleanliness, and the use 
of perfumes and of sweet-scented oil for his hair, 
probably arose that sweetness and fragrance of 
person, which his disciples considered innate and 
miraculous. His passion for the sex had an influ- 
ence over all his affairs. It is said that when in 
the presence of a beautiful female, he was contin- 
oe smoothing his brow and adjusting his hair, 
as if anxious to appear to advantage. 

The number of his wives is uncertain. Abul- 
feda, who writes with more caution than other of 
the Arabian historians, limits it to fifteen, though 
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‘some make it as much as twenty-five. 
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At the 
time of his death he had nine, each in her sep- 
arate dwelling, and all in the vicinity of the 
mosque at Medina. The plea alleged for his in- 
dulging in a greater number of wives than he per- 
mitted to his followers, was a desire to beget a 
race of prophets for his people. If such indeed 
were his desire, it was disappointed. Of all his 
children, Fatima the wife of Ali alone survived 
him, and she died within a short time after his 
death. Of her descendants none excepting her 
eldest son Hassan ever sat on the throne of the 
Caliphs. : 

In his private dealings he was just. He treated 
friends and strangers, the rich and poor, the pow- 
erful and the weak, with equity, and was beloved 
by the common people for the affability with which 
he received them, and listened to their com- 
plaints. 

He was naturally irritable, but had brought his 
temper under great control, so that even in the 
self-indulgent intercourse of domestic life he was 
kind and tolerant. ‘‘I served him from the time 
I was eight years old,’’ said his servant Anas, 
‘‘and he never scolded me for any thing, though 
things were spoiled by me.”’ 

The question now occurs, Was he the unprin- 
cipled impostor that he has been represented ? 
Were all his visions and revelations deliberate 
falsehoods, and was his whole system a tissue of 
deceit? In considering this question we must 
bear in mind that he is not chargeable with many 
extravagancies which exist in his name. Many 
of the visions and revelations handed down as 
having been given by him are spurious. The 
miracles ascribed to him are all fabrications of 
Moslem zealots. He expressly and repeatedly dis- 
claimed all miracles excepting the Koran ; which, 
considering its incomparable merit, and the way 
in which it had come down to him from heaven, 
he pronounced the greatest of miracles. And 
here we must indulge a few observations on this 
famous document. While zealous Moslems and 
some of the most learned doctors of the faith draw 
proofs of its divine origin from the inimitable ex- 
cellence of its style and composition, and the 
avowed illiteracy of Mahomet, less devout critics 
have pronounced it a chaos of beauties and de- 
fects ; without method or arrangement ; full of 
obscurities, incoherencies, repetitions, false ver- 
sions of scriptural stories, and direct contradic- 
tions. The truth is that the Koran as it now ex- 
ists is not the same Koran delivered by Mahomet 
to his disciples, but has undergone many corrup- 
tions and interpolations. The revelations con- 
tained in it were given at various times, in various 
places, and before various persons; sometimes 
they were taken down by his secretaries or disci- 
ples on parchment, on palm-leaves, or the 
shoulder-blades of sheep, and thrown together in 
a chest, of which one of his wives had charge ; 
sometimes they were merely treaasured up in the 
memories of those who heard them. No care ap- 
pears to have been taken to systematize and ar- 
range them during his life ; and at his death they 
remained in scattered fragments, many of them 
at the mercy of fallacious memories. It was not 
until some time after his death that Abu Beker 
undertook to have them gathered together and 
transcribed. Zeid Ibn Thabet, who had been one of 
the secretaries of Mahomet, was employed for 
the purpose. He professed to know many parts 
of the Koran by heart, having written them down 
under the dictation of the prophet ; other parts 
he collected piecemeal from various hands, written 
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- down in the rude way we have mentioned, and 
many parts he took down as repeated to him by 


_ various disciples who professed to have heard 


them uttered by the prophet himself. The hete- 
_ Yrogeneous fragments thus collected were thrown 
_ together without selection, without chronological 
order, and without system of any kind. The vol- 
ume thus formed during the Caliphat of Abu Beker 
_ was transcribed by different hands, and many 
professed copies put in circulation and dis- 
persed throughout the Moslem cities. So many 
errors, interpolations, and contradictory read- 
ings soon crept into these copies, that Othman, 


the third Caliph, called in the various manuscripts, | 


and forming what he pronounced the genuine Ko- 
ran, caused all the others to be destroyed. 

This simple statement may account for many of 
the incoherencies, repetitions, and other discrep- 
ancies charged upon this singular document. 
Mahomet, as has justly been observed, may have 
_ given the same precepts, or related the same apo- 

logue at different times, to different persons in 
different words ; or various persons may have 
been present at one time, and given various ver- 
sions of his words ; and reported his apologues 
and scriptural stories in different ways, according 
to their imperfect memoranda or fallible recollec- 
tions. Many revelations given by him as having 
been made in foregone times to the prophets, his 
predecessors, may have been reported as having 
been given as relations made to himself. It has 
been intimated that Abu Beker, in the early days 
of his Caliphat, may have found it politic to inter- 
polate many things in the Koran, calculated to 
aid him in emergencies, and confirm the empire 
of Islamism. What corruptions and interpolations 
may have been made by other and less scrupulous 
hands, after the prophet’s death, we may judge by 
the daring liberties of the kind taken by Abdal- 
lah Ibn Saad, one of his secretaries, during his 
lifetime. 

From all these circumstances it will appear, 
that even the documentary memorials concerning 
Mahomet abound with vitiations, while the tradi- 
tional are full of fable. These increase the diffi- 
culty of solving the enigma of his character and 
conduct. His history appears to resolve itself into 
two grand divisions. During the first part, up to 
the period of middle life, we cannot perceive what 
adequate object he had to gain by the impious 
and stupendous imposture with which he stands 
charged. Was it riches? His marriage with 
Cadijah had already made him wealthy, and for 
years preceding his pretended vision he had man- 
ifested no desire to increase his store. Was it 
distinction ? He already stood high in his native 
place, as a man of intelligence and probity. He 
was of the illustrious tribe of Koreish, and of the 
most honored branch of that tribe. Was it power ? 
The guardianship of the Caaba, and with it the 
command of the sacred city, had been for gen- 
erations in his immediate family, and his situation 
and circumstances entitled him to look forward 
with confidence to that exalted trust. In attempt- 
ing to subvert the faith in which he had been 
brought up, he struck at the root of all these ad- 
vantages. On that faith were founded the for- 
tunes and dignities of his family. To assail it 
must draw on himself the hostility of his kindred, 
the indignation of his fellow-citizens, and the hor- 
ror and odium of all his countrymen, who were 
worshippers at the Caaba. ‘ 

_ Was there anything brilliant in the outset of his 
prophetic career to repay him for these sacrifices, 
and to lure him on? On the contrary, it was be- 
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gun in doubt and secrecy. For yearsit was not 


attended by any material success. In proportion 
as he made known his doctrines and proclaimed 
his revelations, they subjected him to ridicule, 


scorn, obloquy, and finally to an inveterate perse- i 


cution ; which ruined the fortunes of himself and 
his friends ; compelled some of his family and fol- 
lowers to take refuge in a foreign land ; obliged 
him to hide from sight in his native city, and 
finally drove him forth a fugitive to seek an un- 
certain home elsewhere. Why should he persist 


for years in a course of imposture which was thus — 


prostrating all his worldly fortunes, at a time of 
life when it was too late to build them up anew ? 
In the absence of sufficient worldly motives, we 


Ve 


are compelled to seek some other explanation of — ‘ 


his conduct in this stage of his most enigmatical 
history ; and this we have endeavored to set forth 


in the early part of this work; where we have — 


shown his enthusiastic and visionary spirit grad- 


ually wrought up by solitude, fasting, prayer, and — 


meditation, and irritated by bodily disease into a 
state of temporary delirium, in which he fancies he 


receives a revelation from heaven, and isdeclared 


a prophet of the Most High. Wecannot but think 


there was self-deception in this instance ; and that _ 


he believed in the reality of the dream or vision ; 
especially after his doubts had been combated by 


the zealous and confiding Cadijah, and the learned : 


and crafty Waraka. 


Once persuaded of his divine mission togo forth 


and preach the faith, all subsequent dreams and 


impulses might be construed to the same pur-_ 


port ; all might be considered intimations of the 
divine will, imparted in their several ways to him 
as a prophet. We find him repeatedly subject to 
trances and ecstasies in times of peculiar agitation 
and excitement, when he may have fancied him- 
self again in communication with the Deity, and 


these were almost always followed by revelations. _ 


The general tenor of his conduct up to the time 
of his flight from Mecca, is that of an enthusiast 
acting under a species of mental delusion ; deeply 


imbued with a conviction of his being a divine — 


agent for religious reform ; and there is some- 
thing striking and sublime in the luminous path 
which his enthusiastic spirit struck out for itself 
through the bewildering maze of adverse faiths 
and wild traditions ; the pure and spiritual wor- 
ship of the one true God, which he sought to sub- 
stitute for the blind idolatry of his childhood. 

All the parts of the Koran supposed to have 
been promulgated by him at this time, incohe- 
rently as they have come down to us, and marred 
as their pristine beauty must be in passing through 
various hands, are of a pure and elevated char- 
acter, and breathe poetical if not religious inspir- 
ation. They show that he had drunk deep of the 
living waters of Christianity, and if he had failed 
to imbibe them in their crystal purity, it might be 
because he had to drink from broken cisterns, and 
streams troubled and perverted by those who 
should have been their guardians. The faith he 
had hitherto inculcated was purer than that held 
forth by some of the pseudo Christians of Arabia, 
and his life, so far, had been regulated according 
to its tenets. 

Such is our view of Mahomet and his conduct 
during the early part of his career, while he was a 
persecuted and ruined man in Mecca. A signal 
change, however, took place, as we have shown in 
the foregoing chapters, after his flight to Medina, 
when, in place of the mere shelter and protection 
which he sought, he finds himself revered as a 
prophet, implicitly obeyed as a chief, and at the 


- bitious of extended rule. 
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head of a powerful, growing, and warlike host of 
votaries. From this time worldly passions and 
worldly schemes too often give the impulse to 
his actions, instead of that visionary enthusiasm 
which, even if mistaken, threw a glow of piety on 
his earlier deeds. The old doctrines of forbear- 
ance, long-suffering, and resignation, are sudden- 
ly dashed aside; he becomes vindictive toward 
those who have hitherto oppressed him, and am- 
His doctrines, precepts, 
and conduct become marked by contradictions, 
and his whole course is irregular and unsteady. 
His revelations, henceforth, are so often opportune 
and fitted to particular emergencies, that we are 
led to doubt his sincerity, and that he is any 
longer under the same delusion concerning them. 
Still, it must be remembered, as we have shown, 


- that the records of these revelations are not al- 


- ways to be depended upon. What he may have 
uttered as from his own will may have been re- 
ported as if given as the will of God. Often, too, 
as we have already suggested, he may have con- 
sidered his own impulses as divine intimations ; 
and that, being an agent ordained to propagate 
the faith, all impulses and conceptions toward that 
~end might be part of a continued and divine in- 
_ $piration. 
If we are far from considering Mahomet the 
- gross and impious impostor that some have repre- 
- sented him, so also are we indisposed to give him 
credit for vast forecast, and for that deeply con- 
certed scheme of universal conquest which has 
been ascribed to him. He was, undoubtedly, a 
_ man of great genius and a suggestive imagination, 
_ but it appears to us that he was, ina great degree, 
the creature of impulse and excitement, and very 
much atthe mercy of circumstances. His schemes 
grew out of his fortunes, and not his fortunes out 
of his schemes. He was forty years of age before 
‘he first broached his doctrines. 
after year to steal away before he promulgated 
them out of his own family. When he fled from 


~ -Mecca thirteen years had elapsed from the an- 


nouncement of his mission, and from being a 
wealthy merchant he had sunk to be a ruined fu- 
gitive. When he reached Medina he had no idea 
_of the worldly power that awaited him ; his only 
_ thought was to build a humble mosque where he 

-might preach; and his only hope that he might 
be suffered to preach with impunity. When 
power suddenly broke upon him he used it for a 
_ time in petty forays and local feuds. His military 
plans expanded with his resources, but were by 
no means masterly, and were sometimes unsuc- 
cessful. They were not struck out with boldness, 
nor executed with decision; but were often 
changed in deference to the opinions of warlike 
men about him, and sometimes at the suggestion 
of inferior minds, who occasionally led him 
wrong. Had he, indeed, conceived from the out- 
set the idea of binding up the scattered and con- 
flicting tribes of Arabia into one nation bya 
brotherhood of faith, for the purpose of carrying 
out a scheme of external conquest, he would have 
been one of the first of military projectors ; but 
the idea of extended conquest seems to have been 
an after-thought, produced by success. The 
moment he proclaimed the religion of the sword, 
and gave the predatory Arabs a taste of foreign 
plunder, that moment he was launched in a ca- 
reer of conquest, which carried him forward with 
its own irresistible impetus. The fanatic zeal with 
which he had inspired his followers did more for 
his success than his military science ; their belief 
in his doctrine of predestination produced vic- 


He suffered year. 
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tories which no military calculation could have 


had been encouraged by the crafty counsels of his 
scriptural oracle Waraka ; in his career as a con- 
queror he had Omar, Khaled, and other fiery spir- 
its by his side to urge him on, and to aid him in 
managing the tremendous power which he had 
evoked into action. Even with all their aid, he 
had occasionally to avail himself of his supernat- 
ural machinery as a prophet, and in so doing may 
have reconciled himself to the fraud by consider- 
ing the pious end to be obtained. } 

His military triumphs awakened no pride nor 
vainglory, as they would have done had they been 
effected for selfish purposes. In the time of his 
greatest power, he maintained the same simplic- 
ity of manners and appearance as in the days of his 
adversity. So far from affecting regal state, he 
was displeased if, on entering a room, any un- 
usual testimonial of respect were shown him. If 
he aimed at universal dominion, it was the domin- 
ion of the faith: as to the temporal rule which 
grew up in his hands, as he used it without osten- 


tation, so he took no step to perpetuate it in his_ 


family. 

The riches which poured in upon him from trib- 
ute and the spoils of war, were expended in pro- 
moting the victories of the faith, and in relieving 
the poor among its votaries ; insomuch that his 
treasury was often drained of its last coin. Omar 
Ibn Al Hareth declares that Mahomet, at his 
death, did not leave a golden dinar nor a silver 
dirhem, a slave nor a slave girl, nor anything but 
his gray mule Daldal, his arms, and the ground 


which he bestowed upon his wives, his children, — 


and the poor. ‘‘ Allah,’’ says an Arabian writer, 
‘offered him the keys of all the treasures of the 
earth ; but he refused to accept them.’’ 

It is this perfect abnegation of self, connected 
with this apparently heartfelt piety, running 
throughout the various phases of his fortune, 
which’ perplex one in forming a just estimate of 
Mahomet’s character. However he betrayed the 
alloy of earth after he had worldly power at his 
command, the early aspirations of his spirit 
continually returned and bore him above all 
earthly things. Prayer, that vital duty of Islam- 
ism, and that infallible purifier of the soul, was 
his constant practice. ‘‘ Trust in God,’’ was 
his comfort and support in times of trial and 
despondency. On the clemency of God, we are 
told, he reposed all his hopes of supernal happi- 
ness, Ayesha relates that on one occasion she 
inquired of him, ‘‘Oh prophet, do none enter 
paradise but through God’s mercy ?”’ ‘‘ None— 
none—none !’’ replied he, with earnest and em- 
phatic repetition. ‘‘ But you, oh prophet, will 
not you enter excepting through his compassion?”’ 
Then Mahomet put his hand upon his head, and 
replied three times, with great solemnity, ‘‘ Neither 
shall I enter paradise unless God cover me with 
his mercy !’’ 

When he hung over the death-bed of his infant 
son Ibrahim, resignation to the will of God was 
exhibited in his conduct under this keenest of 
afflictions ; and the hope of soon rejoining his child 
in paradise was his consolation. When he fol- 
lowed him to the grave, he invoked his spirit, in 
the awful examination of the tomb, to hold fast to 
the foundations of the faith, the unity of God, and 
his own mission as a prophet. Even in his own 
dying hour, when there could be no longer a 
worldly motive for deceit, he still breathed the 
same religious devotion, and the same belief in 
his apostolic mission. The last words that trem- 
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ticipated. In his dubious outset, as a prophet, he © 


led on his lips ejaculated a trust of soon entering 
to blissful companionship with the prophets 


_ who had gone before him. ; 


cs _Itis difficult to reconcile such ardent, persevering 
piety, with an incessant system of blasphemous 
‘mpesture ; nor such pure and elevated and be- 


Aignant precepts as:are contained in the Koran, 
‘*:th a mind haunted by ignoble passions, and de- 


ted to the gvayvelling interests of mere mortality ;_ 


# APPENDIX, 


OF THE ISLAM FAITH. 


IN an early chapter of this work we have given 


such particulars of the faith inculcated by Ma- 
_ homet as we deemed: important to the understand- 


ing of the succeeding narrative : we now, though 
at the expense of some repetition, subjoin a more 
complete summary, accompanied by a few obser- 
vations. 

The religion of Islam,as we observed on the 
before-mentioned occasion, is divided into two 
parts : FAITH and PRACTICE :—and first of Faith. 
This is distributed under six different heads, or 
articles, viz.: Ist, faith in God ; 2d, in his angels ; 
3d,in his Scriptures or Koran; 4th, in his 
prophets ; 5th, in the resurrection and final judg- 
ment; 6th, in predestination. Of these we will 
briefly treat in the order we have enumerated 
them. 

FAITH IN GoD.—Mahomet inculcated the belief 
that there is, was, and ever will be, one only God, 


‘the creator of all things ; who is single, immuta- 


ble, omniscient, omnipotent, all merciful, and 
eternal. The unity of God was specifically and 
strongly urged, in contradistinction to the Trinity 
cf the Christians. It was designated, in the pro- 
fession of faith, by raising one finger, and ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ La illaha il Allah!” ‘There is no 
God but God—to which was added, ‘‘ Mohamed 
Resoul Allah !’’ Mahomet is the prophet of God. 

FAITH IN ANGELS.—The beautiful doctrine of 
angels, or ministering spirits, which was one of 
the most ancient and universal of oriental creeds, 
is interwoven throughout the Islam system. ‘They 
are represented as ethereal beings, created from 
fire, the purest of elements, perfect in form and 
radiant in beauty, but without sex; free from all 
gross or sensual passion, and all the appetites and 
infirmities of frail humanity ; and existing in per- 
petual and unfading youth. They are various in 
their degrees and duties, and in their favor with 
the Deity. Some worship around the celestial 
throne; others perpetually hymn the praises of 
Allah ; some are winged messengers to execute 
his orders, and others intercede for the children 
of men. 

The most distinguished of this heavenly host 
are four archangels. Gabriel, the angel of reve- 
lations, who writes down the divine decrees ; 
Michael, the champion, who fights the battles of 
the faith ; Azrail, the angel of death ; and Israfil, 
who holds the awful commission to sound the 
trumpet on the day of resurrection. There was 
another angel named Azazil, the same as Lucifer, 
once the most glorious of the celestial band ; but 
he became proud and rebellious. When God com- 
manded his angels to worship Adam, Azazil re- 
fused, saying, ‘‘ Why should I, whom thou hast 
created of fire, bow down to one whom thou hast 
formed of clay?’’ For this offence he was ac- 


| the enigma of his character and conduct, than by 


| his mission as a prophet. 
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and we find no other satisfactory mode ‘of solving 2 


supposing that the ray of mental hallucination 
which flashed upon his enthusiastic spirit during 
his religious ecstasies in the midnight cavern of 
Mount Hara, continued more or less to bewilder 
him with a species of monomania tothe endofhis  _ 
career, and that he died in the delusive belief of 


cursed and cast forth from paradise, and his name 
changed to Eblis, which signifies despair. In re- 
venge of his abasement, he works all kinds of mis- _ 
chief against the children of men, and inspires 

them with disobedience and impiety. FR ae 

Among the angels of inferior rank isaclass 
called Moakkibat ; two of whom keep watch upon ~ 
each mortal, one on the right hand, the otheron 
the left, taking note of every word and action. At 
the close of each day they fly up to heaven witha 
written report, and are replaced by two similar 
angels on the following day. According to Ma- 
hometan tradition, every good action is recorded 
ten times by the angel onthe right; andifthe 
mortal commit a sin, the same benevolent spirit 
says to the angel on the left, ‘‘ Forbear for seven 
hours to record it; peradventure he may repent 
and pray and obtain forgiveness.”’ 

Besides the angelic orders Mahomet inculcates 
a belief in spiritual beings called Gins or Genii. 
who, though likewise created of fire, partake of 
the appetites and frailties of the children of the 
dust, and like them are ultimately liable to death. 
By beings of this nature, which haunt the solis — 
tudes of the desert, Mahomet, as we have shown, 
professed to have been visited after his evening 
orisons in the solitary valley of Al Naklah. i 

When the angel Azazil rebelled and fell and be- 
came Satan or Eblis, he still maintained sov- 
ereignty over these inferior spirts; who are di- 
vided by Orientalists into Dives and Peri: the 
former ferocious and gigantic ; the latter delicate 
and gentle, subsisting on perfumes. It would ~ 
seem as if the Peri were all of the female sex, 
though on this point there rests obscurity. From — 
these imaginary beings it is supposed the Euro- 
pean fairies are derived. Bye: 

Besides these there are other demi-spirits called 
Tacwins or Fates, being winged females of ~~ 
beautiful forms, who utter oracles and defend 
mortals from the assaults and machinations of evil 
demons. 3 

There is vagueness and uncertainty about all 
the attributes given by Mahomet to these half- 
celestial beings ; his ideas on the subject having 
been acquired from various sources. His whole 
system of intermediate spirits has a strong though 
indistinct infusion of the creeds and superstitions 
of the Hebrews, the Magians, and the Pagans or | 
Sabeans. 

The third article of faith is a belief in the Ko- 
RAN, as a book of divine revelation. According 
to the Moslem creed a book was treasured up in 
the seventh heaven, and had existed there from — 
all eternity, in which were written down all the 
decrees of God and all events, past, present, or to 
come. ‘Transcripts from these tablets of the di- 
vine will were brought down to the lowest heaven 
by the angel Gabriel, and by him revealed to Ma- 
homet from time to time, in portions adapted te 
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some event or emergency. Being the direct 


words of God, they were all spoken in the first 


person. 

‘Of the way in which these revelations were ta- 
ken down or treasured up by secretaries and dis- 
ciples, and gathered together by Abu Beker after 
the death of Mahomet, we have made sufficient 
mention. The compilation, for such in fact it is, 
forms the Moslem code of civil and penal as well 
as religious law, and is treated with the utmost 
reverence by all true believers. A zealous pride 
is shown in having copies of it splendidly bound 
and ornamented. An inscription on the cover 
forbids any one to touch it who is unclean, and it 
is considered irreverent, in reading it, to hold it 
below the girdle. Moslems swear by it, and take 


- omens from its pages, by opening it and reading 


the first text that meets the eye. With all its er- 
rors and discrepancies, if we consider it mainly 
as the work of one man, and that an unlettered 
man, it remains a stupendous monument of sol- 
itary legislation. i 

Besides the Koran or written law, a number of 
precepts and apologues which casually fell from 
the lips of Mahomet were collected after his death 


~ from ear-witnesses, and transcribed into a book 


called the Sonna or Oral Law. This is held 
equally sacred with the Koran by a sect of Mahom- 
etans thence called Sonnites ; others reject it as 
apocryphal ; these last are termed Schiites. Hos- 
tilities and persecutions have occasionally taken 
place between ‘these sects almost as virulent as 
those which, between Catholics and Protestants, 
have disgraced Christianity. The Sonnites are 
distinguished by white, the Schiites by red tur- 
bans; hence the latter have received from their 
antagonists the appellation of Kussilbachi, or Red 
Heads. 

It is remarkable that circumcision, which is in- 


~ variably practised by the Mahometans, and forms 
a distinguishing rite of their faith, to. which all 


proselytes must conform, is neither mentioned in 
the Koran nor the Sonna. It seems to have been 
a general usage in Arabia, tacitly adopted from 
the Jews, and is even said to have been prevalent 
throughout the East before the time of Moses. 

It is said that the Koran forbids the making like- 


_ messes of any living thing, which has prevented 


the introduction of portrait-painting among Ma- 
hometans. The passage of the Koran, however, 
which is thought to contain the prohibition, seems 
merely an echo of the second commandment, held 
sacred by Jews and Christians, not to form images 
,or pictures for worship. One of Mahomet’s stand- 
ards was a black eagle. Among the most distin- 
guished Moslem ornaments of the Alhambra at 
Granada is a fountain supported by lions carved 
of stone, and some Moslem monarchs have had 
their effigies stamped on their coins. 

Another and an important mistake with regard 
to the system of Mahomet is the idea that it de- 
nies souls to the female sex, and excludes them 
from paradise. This error arises from his omit- 
ting to mention their enjoyments in a future state, 
while he details those of his own sex with the mi- 
nuteness of a voluptuary. The beatification of 
virtuous females is alluded to in the 56th Sura of 
the Koran, and also in other places, although 
from the vagueness of the language a cursory 
reader might suppose the Houris of paradise to 
be intended. 

The fourth article of faith relates to the 
PROPHETS. ‘Their number amounts to two hun- 
dred thousand, but only six are supereminent, as 
having brought new laws and dispensations upon 


earth, each abrogating those previously received 
-wherever they varied or were contradictory. 
These six distinguished prophets were Adam, 
Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and Mahomet. 
The fifth article of Islam faith is on the RES- 


URRECTION and the FINAL JUDGMENT. On this 
awful subject Mahomet blended some of the 
Christian belief with certain notions current 
among the Arabian Jews. One of the latter is the 
fearful tribunal of the Sepulchre. When Azrail, 
the angel of death, has performed his office, and 
the corpse has been consigned to the tomb, two 
black angels, Munkar and Nakeer, of dismal and 
appalling aspect, present themselves as inquisi- 
tors; during whose scrutiny the soul is reunited 
to the body. The defunct, being commanded to 
sit up, is interrogated as to the two great points 
of faith, the unity of God, and the divine mission 


- of Mahomet, and likewise as to the deeds done by 


him during life ; and his replies are recorded in 
books against the day of judgment. Should they 
be satisfactory, his soul is gently drawn forth 
from his lips, and his body left to its repose ; 
should they be otherwise, he is beaten about the 
brows with iron clubs, and his soul wrenched forth 
with racking tortures. For the convenience of 
this awful inquisition, the Mahometans generally 
deposit their dead in hollow or vaulted sepul- 
chres ; merely wrapped in funeral clothes, but 
not placed in coffins. 

The space of time between death and resurrec- 
tion is called Berzak, or the Interval. During 
this period the body rests in the grave, but the 
soul has a foretaste, in dreams or visions, of its 
future doom. 

The souls of prophets are admitted at once into 
the full fruition of paradise. Those of martyrs, 
including all who die in battle, enter into the 
bodies or crops of green birds, who feed on the 
fruits and drink of the streams of paradise. Those 
of the great mass of true believers are variously 
disposed of, but, according to the most received 
opinion, they hover, in a state of seraphic tran- 
quillity, near the tombs. Hence the Moslem 
usage of visiting the graves of their departed 
friends and relatives, in the idea that their souls 
are the gratified witnesses of these testimonials of 
affection. 

Many Moslems believe that the souls of the 
truly faithful assume the forms of snow-white 
birds, and nestle beneath the throne of Allah; a 
belief in accordance with an ancient superstition 
of the Hebrews, that the souls of the just will have 
a place in heaven under the throne of glory. 

With regard to the souls of infidels, the most 
orthodox opinion is that they will be repulsed by 
angels both from heaven and earth, and cast into 
the cavernous bowels ot the earth, there to await 
in tribulation the day of judgment. 

THE DAY OF RESURRECTION will be preceded . 
by signs and portents in heaven and earth. A 
total eclipse of the moon ; a change in the course 
of the sun, rising in the west instead of the east ; 
wars and tumults ; a universal decay of faith ; the 
advent of Antichrist ; the issuing forth of Gog and 
Magog to desolate the world ; a great smoke, cov- 
ering the whole earth—these and many more 
prodigies and omens affrighting and harassing 
the souls of men, and producing a wretchedness 
of spirit and a weariness of life ; insomuch that 
a man passing by a grave shall envy the quiet 
dead, and say, ‘‘Would to God I were in thy 
place !”” 

The last dread signal of the awful day will be 
the blast of a trumpet by the archangel Israfil. At 


— 


the sound thereof the earth will tremble ; castles 
and towers will be shaken to the ground, and 


mountains levelled with the plains. The face of 
heaven will be darkened : the firmament will melt 
away, and the sun, the moon, and stars will fall 
into the sea. The ocean will be either dried up, 
or will boil and roll in fiery billows. - 

At the sound of that dreadful trump a panic will 
fall on the human race; men will fly from their 
brothers, their parents, and their wives; and 


‘mothers, in frantic terror, abandon the infant at 


the breast. The savage beasts of the forests and 
the tame animals’of the pasture will forget their 
fierceness and their antipathies, and herd together 
in affright. 

The second blast of the trumpet is the blast of 
extermination. At that sound, all creatures in 
heaven and on earth and in the waters under the 
earth, angels and genii and men and animals, all 
will die ; excepting the chosen few especially re- 
served by Allah. The last to die will be Azrail, 
the angel of death ! 

Forty days, or, according to explanations, forty 
years of continued rain will follow this blast of ex- 


' termination ; then will be sounded for the third 


time the trumpet of the archangel Israfil ; it is the 
call to judgment! At the sound of this blast the 
whole space between heaven and earth will be 
filled with the souls of the dead flying in quest of 
their respective bodies. Then the earth will 
open ; and there will be a rattling of dry bones, 
and a gathering together of scattered limbs ; the 
very hairs will congregate together, and the whole 
body be reunited, and the soul will re-enter it, and 
the dead will rise from mutilation, perfect in every 
part, and naked as when born. The infidels will 
grovel with their faces on the earth, but the faith- 
ful will walk erect ; as to the truly pious, they will 
be borne aloft on winged camels, white as milk, 
with saddles of fine gold. 

Every human being will then be put upon his trial 
as to the manner in which he has employed his 
faculties, and the good and evil actions of his life. 
A mighty balance will be poised by the angel 
Gabriel ; in one of the scales, termed Light, will 
be placed his good actions ; in the other, termed 
Darkness, his evil deeds. An atom or a grain of 
mustard-seed will suffice to turn this balance ; 


_ and the nature of the sentence will depend on the 


preponderance of either scale. At that moment 
retribution will be exacted for every wrong ‘and in- 
jury. He who has wronged a fellow-mortal will 
have to repay him with a portion of his own good 
deeds, or, if he have none to boast of, will have 
to take upon himself a proportionate weight of 
the other’s sins. 

The trial of the balance will be succeeded by 
the ordeal of the bridge. The whole assembled 
multitude will have to follow Mahomet across the 
bridge Al Sert, as fine as the edge of a scimetar, 
which crosses the gulf of Jehennam or Hell. Infi- 
dels and sinful Moslems will grope along it dark- 
ling and fall into the abyss ; but the faithful, aid- 
ed by a beaming light, will cross with the swift- 
ness of birds and enter the realms of paradise. 
The idea of this bridge, and of the dreary realms 
of Jehennam, is supposed to have been derived 
partly from the Jews, but chiefly from the Magi- 
ans. 

Jehennam is a region fraught with all kinds 
of horrors. The very trees have writhing serpents 
for branches, bearing ‘for fruit the heads of de- 
mons. We forbear to dwell upon the particulars 
of this dismal abode, which are given with pain- 


ful and often disgusting minuteness, It is de- 


scribed as consisting of seven stages, one below — 


the other, and varying in the nature and intensity 
of torment. The first stage is allotted to Atheists, 
who deny creator and creation, and believe the 
world to be eternal. The second for Manicheans 
and others that admit two divine.principles ; and 
for the Arabian idolaters of the era of Mahomet. 


The third is forthe Brahmins of India; the fourth 


for the Jews; the fifth for Christians ; the sixth 


for the Magians or Ghebers of Persia ; theseventh _ 
for hypocrites, who profess without believing in _ 


religion. 


The fierce angel Thabeck, that is to say, the “ 


executioner, presides over this region of terror. 


We must observe that the general nature of Je- 
hennam, and the distribution of its punishments, 
have given rise to various commentaries and ex- _ 
It is main- 
tained by some, and it is a popular doctrine, that 
none of the believers in Allah and his prophets ~ 
‘heirs 


positions among the Moslem doctors, 


will be condemned to eternal punishment. 
sins will be expiated by proportionate periods of 


suffering, varying from nine hundred to nine 


thousand years. 
Some of the most humane among the Doctors 
contend against eternity of punishment to any 


class of sinners, saying that, as God is all merci- | " 


ful, even infidels will eventually be pardoned. 


Those who have an intercessor, as the Christians — 


have in Jesus Christ, will be first redeemed. The 


liberality of these worthy commentators, how- — 


ever, does not extend so far as to admit them into 
paradise among true believers; but concludes 


that, after long punishment, they will be relieved 


from their torments by annibilation. 


Between Jehennam and paradise is Al Araf or 3 


the Partition, a region destitute of peace or pleas- 


ure, destined for the reception of infants, lunatics, 
idiots, and such other beings as have done neither. - 
For such too, whose good and 
evil deeds balance each other ; though these may _ 
be admitted to paradise through the intercession ~ 
of Mahomet, on performing an act of adoration, — 
It is said that 
the tenants of this region can converse with their 


good nor evil. 


to turn the scales in their favor. 


neighbors on either hand, the blessed and the 


condemned ; and that Al Araf appears a paradise 


to those in hell and a hell to those in paradise. 


AL JANET, OR THE GARDEN.—When the true 


believer has passed through all his trials, and ex- 
piated all his sins, he refreshes himself at the 
Pool of the Prophet. This is a lake of fragrant 
water, a month’s journey in circuit, fed by the 


river Al Cauther, which flows from paradise. The — 


water of this lake 1s sweet as honey, cold as snow, 
and clear as crystal ; he who once tastes of it will 
never more be tormented by thirst; a blessing 
dwelt upon with peculiar zest by Arabian writers, 
accustomed to the parching thirst of the desert. 


After the true believer has drunk of this water of 


life, the gate of paradise is opened to him by the 
angel Rushvan. 
ness which occur in the description of Jehennam, 
are lavished on the delights of paradise, until the 
imagination is dazzled and confused by the de- 
tails. The soil is of the finest wheaten flour, fra- 
grant with perfumes, and strewed with pearls and 
hyacinths instead of sands and pebbles. 


Some of the streams are of crystal purity, run- — 


ning between green banks enamelled with flowers ; 
others are of milk, of wine and honey ; flowing 
over beds of musk, between margins of camphire, 
covered with moss and saffron ! The air is sweeter 
than the spicy gales of ‘Sabea, and cooled by 
sparkling fountains, 


The same prolixity and minute- __ 


Here, too, is Taba, the 


he will be attended by 
_ Houris, so called from their large black eyes ; re- 
_ splendent beings, free from every human defect 


two of these are allotted to every believer. 


- wonderful tree of life, so large that a fleet horse 


would need a hundred years to cross its shade. 
The boughs are laden with every variety of de- 
licious fruit, and bend to the hand of those who 


seek to gather. 


The inhabitants of this blissful garden are 
clothed in raiment sparkling with jewels ; they 
wear crowns of gold enriched with pearls and 

diamonds, and dwell in sumptuous palaces or 
silken pavilions, reclining on voluptuous couches. 


_ Here every believer will have hundreds of attend- 


ants, bearing dishes and goblets of gold, to serve 
him with every variety of exquisite viand and bey- 
erage. He will eat without satiety, and drink 
without inebriation ; the last morsel and the last 
drop will be equally relished with the first ; he 
will feel no repletion, and need no evacuation. 
The air will resound with the melodious voice 
of Israfil, and the songs of the daughters of para- 
_dise; the very rustling of the trees will produce 
_ ravishing harmony, while myriads of bells, hang- 
ing among their branches, will be put in dulcet 


_ motion by airs from the throne of Allah. 


_ Above all, the faithful will be blessed with 


~ female society to the full extent even of oriental 


imaginings. Besides the wives he had on earth, 
who will rejoin him in all their pristine charms, 
the Hr al Oydn, or 


or frailty ; perpetually retaining their youth and 
beauty, and renewing their virginity. Seventy- 
The 
intercourse with trem will be fruitful or not ac- 
_ cording to their wish, and the offspring will grow 
within an hour to the same stature with the par- 
ents. 
That the true believer may be fully competent 


“to the enjoyments of this blissful “region, he 


will rise from the grave in the prime of man- 


_ hood, at the age of thirty, of the stature of 


u 
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system of rewards and punishments. 
cK understanding everything ina figurative, the other 


- Adam, which was thirty cubits ; with all his fac- 
ulties improved to a state of preternatural perfec- 
tion with the abilities of a hundred men, and with 
desires and appetites quickened rather than sated 


_ by enjoyment. 


These and similar delights are promised to the 
meanest of the faithful; there are gradations of 
enjoyment, however, as of merit ; but, as to those 
prepared for the most deserving, Mahomet found 
the powers of description exhausted, and was fain 
to make use of the text from Scripture, that they 


should be such things ‘‘ as eye hath not seen, ear 


hath not heard, neither hath it entered into the 
heart of man to conceive.”’ 

_. The.expounders of the Mahometan law differ 
in their opinions as to the whole meaning of this 

One set 


in a literal sense. The former insist that the 
prophet spake in parable, in a manner suited 
to the coarse perceptions and sensual natures of 


his hearers ; and maintain that the joys of heaven 


will be mental as well as corporeal ; the resurrec- 
tion being of both soul and body. The soul will 
revel in a supernatural development and employ- 
ment of all its faculties ; in a knowledge of all the 
arcana of naiure; the full revelation of every- 
thing past, present, and to come. The enjoy- 
ments of the body will be equally suited to its va- 
rious senses, and perfected to a supernatural de- 
gree. 

The same expounders regard the description of 
Jehennam as equally figurative ; the torments of 
the soul consisting in the anguish of perpetual 


remorse for past crimes, and deep and ever-in. 
creasing despair for the loss of heaven ; those of © 
the body in excruciating and never-ending pain. 
~The other doctors, who construe everything in 
a literal sense, are considered the most orthodox, 
and their sect is beyond measure the most numer- 


ous. Most of the particulars in the system of 
rewards and punishments, as has been already 
observed, have close affinity to the superstitions 
of the Magians and the Jewish Rabbins. 
Houri, or black-eyed nymphs, who figure so con- 
spicuously in the Moslem’s paradise, are said to 
be the same as the Huram Behest of the Persian 
Magi, and Mahomet is accused by Christian in- 
vestigators of having purloined much of his de- 
scription of heaven from the account of the New 
Jerusalem in the Apocalypse ; with such variation 
as is used by knavish jewellers, when they appro- 
priate stolen jewels to their own use. 

The sixth and last article of the Islam faith is. 
PREDESTINATION, and on this Mahomet evidently 
reposed his chief dependence for the success of 
his military enterprises. He inculcated that every 
event had been predetermined by God, and written 
down in the eternal tablet previous to the creation 
of the world. That the destiny of every individ- 
ual, and the hour of his death, were irrevocably 
fixed, and could neither be varied nor evaded by 
any effort of human sagacity or foresight. Under 
this persuasion, the Moslems engaged in battle 
without risk ; and, as death in battle was equiva- 
lent to martyrdom, and entitled them to an imme- 
diate admission into paradise, they had in either 
alternative, death or victory, a certainty of gain. 

This doctrine, according to which men by their 
own free will can neither avoid sin nor avert pun- 
ishment, is considered by many Mussulmen as de- 
rogatory to the justice and clemency of God ; and 
several sects have sprung up, who endeavor to 
soften and explain away this perplexing dogma ; 
but the number of these doubters is small, and they 
are not considered orthodox. 

The doctrine of Predestination was one of those 
timely revelations to Mahomet, that were almost 
miraculous from their seasonable occurrence. It 
took place immediately after the disastrous battle 
of Ohod, in which many of his followers, and 
among them his uncle Hamza, were slain. Then 
it was, in a moment of gloom and despondency, 
when his followers around him were disheartened, 
that he promulgated this law, telling them that 
every man must die at the appointed hour, 
whether in bed or in the field of battle. He de- 
clared, moreover, that the angel Gabriel had 
announced to him the reception of Hamza into the 
seventh heaven, with the title of Lion of God and 
of the Prophet. He added, as he contemplated 
the dead bodies, ‘‘ I am witness for these, and for 
all who have been slain for the cause of God, that 
they shall appear in glory at the resurrection, with 
their wounds brilliant as vermilion and odoriferous 
as musk.’’ 

What doctrine could have been devised more 
calculated to hurry forward, in a wild career of 
conquest, a set of ignorant and predatory soldiers, 
than this assurance of booty if they survived, and 
paradise if they fell ?* It rendered almost irresist- 
ible the Moslem arms; but it likewise contained 
the poison that was to destroy their dominion. 
From the moment the successors of the prophet 
ceased to be aggressive and conquerors, and 


* The reader may recollect that a belief in predesti- 
nation, or destiny, was encouraged by Napoleon, and 
had much influence on his troops. — 
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thed the sword definitively, the doctrine of 
oredestination began its baneful work. Enervated 


__ by peace, and the sensuality permitted by the Ko- 
Yran—which so distinctly separates its doctrines 
from the pure and self-denying religion of the 


Messiah—the Moslem regarded every reverse as 


_ preordained by Allah, and inevitable ; to be borne 


stoically, since human exertion and foresight were 
“Help thyself and God will help thee,”’ 
was a precept never in force with the followers of 
Mahomet, and its reverse has been their fate. The 
crescent has waned before the cross, and exists in 


Europe, where it was once so mighty, only by the 


suffrage, or rather the jealousy, of the great Chris- 


_ tian powers, probably ere long to furnish another 
illustration, that ‘‘ they that take the sword shall 


perish with the sword.” 


& 


RELIGIOUS PRACTICE, 


The articles of religious practice are fourfold : 
Prayer, including ablution, Alms, Fasting, Pil- 
grimage. ; 

ABLUTION is enjoined as preparative to PRAYER, 
purity of body being considered emblematical of 
purity of soul. It is prescribed in the Koran with 
curious precision. The face, arms, elbows, feet, 
and a fourth part of the head, to be washed once ; 
the hands, mouth, and nostrils, three times ; the 
ears to be moistened with the residue of the 
water used for the head, and the teeth to be clean. 
ed with a brush. The ablution to commence on 


_ the right and terminate on the left ; in washing 


the hands and feet to begin with the fingers and 


toes; where water is not to be had, fine sand 


may be used. 

PRAYER is to be performed five times every 
day, viz.: the first in the morning, before sunrise ; 
the second at noon; the third in the afternoon, 
before sunset ; the fourth in the evening, between 
sunset and dark ; the fifth between twilight and 
the first watch, being the vesper prayer. A sixth 
prayer is volunteered by many between the first 
watch of the night and the dawn of day. These 
prayers are but repetitions of the same laudatory 
ejaculation, ‘‘God is great !, God is powerful! 
God is all powerful !’’ and are counted by the scru- 
pulous upon a string of beads. They may be per- 
formed at the mosque, or in any clean place. 
During prayer the eyes are turned to the Kebla, or 
point of the heaven in the direction of Mecca ; 
which is indicated in every mosque by a niche 
called Al Mehrab, and externally by the position of 
the minarets and doors. Even the postures to be 
observed in prayer are prescribed, and the most 
solemn act of adoration is by bowing the forehead 
to the ground. Females in praying are not te 
stretch forth their arms, but to fold them on their 
bosoms. They are not to make as profound in- 
flections as the men. They are to pray in a low 
and gentle tone of voice. They are not permitted 
to accompany the men to the mosque, lest the 
minds of the worshippers should be drawn from 
their devotions. In addressing themselves to 
God, the faithful are enjoined to do so with hu- 
mility ; putting aside costly ornaments and sump- 


- tuous apparel. 


Many of the Mahometan observances with re- 
spect to prayer were similar to those previously 


maintained by the Sabeans ; others agreed with 


the ceremonials prescribed by the Jewish Rab- 
‘bins. Such were the postures, inflections and 


# prostrations, and the turning of the face toward 
- the Kebla, which, however, with the Jews, was in 
x Ais direction of the temple at Jerusalem. 
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APPENDIX. _ 


Prayer, with the Moslem, is a daily exercise ; 
but on Friday there is a sermon in the mosque. — 
This day was generally held sacred among orien- __ 
tal nations as the day on which man was created, 
The Sabean idolaters consecrated it to Astarte or 
Venus, the most beautiful of the planets and 
brightest of the stars. Mahomet adopted it as 
his Sabbath, partly perhaps from early habitude, | 
but chiefly to vary from the Saturday of the Jews. 
and Sunday of the Christians. Ha 

The second article of religious practice is CHAR 
ITy, or the giving of alms. There are two kinds 
of alms, viz.: those prescribed by law, called 
Zacat, like tithes in the Christian church, to be 
made in specified proportions, whether in money, 
wares, cattle, corn, or fruit; and voluntary gifts _ 
termed Sadakat, made at the discretion of the 
giver. Every Moslem is enjoined, in one way or _ 
the other, to dispense a tenth of his revenue in ~ 
relief of the indigent and distressed. 

The ¢hird article of practice is FASTING, also — 
supposed to have been derived from the Jews. 
In each year for thirty days, during the month > 
Rhamadan, the true believer is to abstain rigor- 
ously, from the rising to the setting of the sun, 
from meat and drink, baths, perfumes, the inter- 
course of the sexes, and all other gratifications 
and delights of the senses. ‘This is considered a 
great triumph of self-denial, mortifying and subdu- 
ing the several appetites, and purifying both body - 
and soul. Of these three articles of practice the 
Prince Abdalasis used to say, ‘‘ Prayer leads us 
half way to God ; fasting conveys us to his thresh- 
old, but alms conduct us into his presence.”’ i 

PILGRIMAGE is the fourth grand practical duty ree 
enjoined upon Moslems. Every true believeris — 
bound to make one pilgrimage to Mecca in the 
course of his life, either personally or by proxy. — 
In the latter case his name must be mentioned in © 
every prayer offered up by his substitute. ieee 

Pilgrimage is incumkent only on free persons of 
mature age, sound intellect, and who have health 
and wealth enough to bear the fatigues and ex- © 
penses of the journey. The pilgrim before his de- _ 
parture from home arranges all his affairs, public 
and domestic, as if preparing for his death. i 

On the appointed day, which is either Tuesday, 
Thursday, or Saturday, as being propitious for the 
purpose, he assembles his wives, children, and | 
all his household, and devoutly commends them 
and all his concerns to the care of God during 
his holy enterprise. Then passing one end of his — 
turban beneath his chin to the opposite side of his 
head, like the attire of anun, and grasping a 
stout staff of bitter almonds, he takes leave of his 
household, and sallies from the apartment, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘In the name of God I undertake this 
holy work, confiding in his protection. I believe 
in him, and place in his hands my actions and my 
lifes; : 

On leaving the portal he turns face toward the 
Kebla, repeats certain passages of the Koran, and 
adds, ‘‘I turn my face to the Holy Caaba, the 
throne of God, to accomplish the pilgrimage com- 
manded by his law, and which shall draw me 
near to him.” 


He finally puts his foot in the stirrup, mounts _ a 
into the saddle, commends himself again to God, =" 
almighty, all-wise, all-merciful, and sets forthon 


his pilgrimage. “The time of departure is always 
calculated so as to insure an arrival at Mecca at 
the beginning of the pilgrim month Dhu’l-hajji. 
Three laws are to be observed throughout this 
pious journey. 
1, To commence no quarrel, 


2. To bear meekly all harshness and reviling. 
3. To promote peace and good-will among his 
companions in the caravan. 

He is, moreover, to be liberal in his donations 

.and charities throughout his pilgrimage. 

When arrived at some place in the vicinity of 

Mecca, he allows his hair and nails to grow, strips 
_, himself to the skin, and assumes the Ihram or 
pilgrim garb, consisting of two scarfs, without 
seams or decorations, and of any stuff excepting 
‘silk. One of these is folded round the loins, the 
other thrown over the neck and shoulders, leaving 
- the right arm free. The head is uncovered, but 
the aged and infirm are permitted to fold some- 
thing round it in consideration of alms given to 
the poor. Umbrellas are allowed as a protection 
against the sun, and indigent pilgrims supply 
their place by a rag on the end of a staff. 

The instep must be bare ; and peculiar sandals 
are provided for the purpose, or a piece of the up- 
per leather of the shoe is cut out. The pilgrim, 
when thus attired, is termed Al Mohrem. 

The Ihram of females is an ample cloak and 
veil, enveloping the whole person, so that, in 
strictness, the wrists, the ankles, and even the 
eyes should be concealed. 

When once assumed, the Ihram must be worn 
until the pilgrimage is completed, however unsuit- 
ed it may be to the season or the weather. While 
wearing it, the pilgrim must abstain from all li- 
centiousness of language ; all sensual intercourse ; 
all quarrels and acts of violence ; he must not 
even take the life of an insect that infests him ; 
though an exception is made in regard to biting 

dogs, to scorpions, and birds of prey. 

On arriving at Mecca, he leaves his baggage in 
some shop, and, without attention to any worldly 

concern, repairs straightway to the Caaha, con- 
ducted by one of the Metowefs or guides, who are 
always at hand to offer their services to pilgrims. 
Entering the mosque by the Bab el Salam, or 
' Gate of Salutation, he makes four prostrations, 
and repeats certain prayers as he passes under 
the arch. Approaching the Caaba, he makes four 
_ prostrations opposite the Black Stone, which he 
then kisses ; or, if prevented by the throng, he 
touches it with his right hand, and kisses that. 
Departing from the Black Stone, and keeping the 
building on his left hand, he makes the seven cir- 
_ cuits, the three first quickly, the latter four with 
slow and solemn pace. Certain prayers are re- 
peated in a low voice, and the Black Stone kissed, 
or touched, at the end of every circuit. 

The Towaf, or procession, round the Caaba was 
an ancient ceremony, observed long before the 
time of Mahomet, and performed by both sexes 
entirely naked. Mahomet prohibited this expos- 
ure, and prescribed the Ihram, or pilgrim dress. 
The female Hajji walk the Towaf generally during 
the night ; though occasionally they perform it 
mingled with the men in the daytime.* 

The seven circuits being completed, the pilgrim 
presses his breast against the wall between the 
Black Stone and the door of the Caaba, and with 
outstretched arms prays for pardon of his sins. 

‘He then repairs to the Makam, or station of 
Abraham, makes four prostrations, prays for the 
intermediation of the Patriarch, and thence to the 
well Zem Zem, and drinks as much of the water 
as he can swallow. 

During all this ceremonial the uninstructed 
Hajji has his guide or Metowef close at his heels, 


* Burckhardt’s Travels in Arabia, vol. i, p, 260. 
Lond. edit., 1829. 
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muttering prayers for him to repeat. He is now 
conducted out of the mosque by the gate Bab el 
Zafa to a slight ascent about fifty paces distant, 


called the Hill of Zafa, when, after uttering a 


prayer with uplifted hands, he commences the 
holy promenade, called the Saa or Say. This lies 
through a straight and level street, called Al 
Mesaa, six hundred paces in length, lined with 
shops like a bazaar, and terminating at a place 
called Merowa. The walk of the Say is in com- 
memoration of the wandering of Hagar over the 
same ground, in search of water for her child Ish- 
mael. The pilgrim, therefore, walks at times 
slowly, with an inquisitive air, then runs in a cer- 
tain place, and again walks gravely, stopping at 
times and looking anxiously back. 

Having repeated the walk up and down this 
street seven times, the Hajji enters a baber’s shop 
at Merowa ; his head is shaved, his nails pared, 
the barber muttering prayers and the pilgrim re- 
peating them all the time. The paring and sheas- 
ing are then buried in consecrated ground, and 
the most essential duties of the pilgrimage are con- 
sidered as fulfilled.* 

On the ninth of the month Al Dhu’l-hajji, the 
pilgrims make a hurried and tumultuous visit to 
Mount Arafat, where they remain until sunset ; 
then pass the night in prayer at an Oratory, called 
Mozdalifa, and before sunrise next morning repair 
to the valley of Mena, where they throw seven 
stones at each of three pillars, in imitation of 
Abraham, and some say also of Adam, who drove 
away the devil from this spot with stones, when 
disturbed by him in his devotions. 

Such are the main ceremonies which form this 
great Moslem rite of pilgrimage ; but, before con- 
cluding this sketch of Islam faith, and closing this 
legendary memoir of its founder, we cannot for- 
bear to notice one of his innovations, which has 
entailed perplexity on all his followers, and par- 
ticular inconvenience on pious pilgrims. 

The Arabian year consists of twelve lunar 
months, containing alternately thirty and twenty- 
nine days, and making three hundred and fifty- 
four in the whole, so that eleven days were lost in 
every solar year. To make up the deficiency, a 
thirteenth or wandering month was added to 
every third year, previous to the era of Mahomet, 
to the same effect as one day is added in the 
Christian calendar to every leap-year. Mahomet, 
who was uneducated and ignorant of astronomy, 
retrenched this thirteenth or intercalary month, as 
contrary to the divine order of revolutions of the 
moon, and reformed the calendar by a divine reve- 
lation during his last pilgrimage. This is record- 
ed in the ninth sura or chapter of the Koran, to 
the following effect : 

‘‘ For the number of months is twelve, as was 
ordained by Allah, and recorded on the eternal 
tablest on the day wherein he created the heaven 
and the earth. 
ens Wes es EAE 

* The greater part of the particulars concerning 
Mecca and Medina, and their respective pilgrimages, 
are gathered from the writings of that accurate and in- 
defatigable traveller, Burckhardt, who, in the dis- 
guise ofa pilgrim, visited these shrines, and com- 
plied with all the forms and ceremonials. His works 
throw great light upon the manners and customs of 
the East, and practice of the Mahometan faith. 

The facts related by Burckhardt have been collated 
with those of other travellers and writers, and many 
particulars have been interwoven with them from othet 
sources, 

+ The eternal tables or tablet was of white pearl 


extended from east to west and from earth to heaven, 
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_ MAHOM 

_ “Transfer not a sacred month unto another 

aes for verily it is an innovation of the infi- 
els. 

_ Thenumber of days thus lost amount in 33 years 

to 363. It becomes necessary, therefore, to add an 

intercalary year at the end of each thirty-third year 
to reduce the Mahometan into the Christian era. 

One great inconvenience arising from this reve- 

_ lation of the prophet is, that the Moslem months 

do not indicate the season, as they commence 

earlier by eleven days every year. This at certain 

epochs is a sore grievance to the votaries to 
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Mecca, as the great pilgrim month Dhu’l-hajji, 
during which they are compelled to wear the | 
Ihram, or half-naked pilgrim garb, runs the round — 
of the seasons, occurring at one time in the depth 
of winter, at anotherin the fervid heat of summer. 

Thus Mahomet, though according to legend- 
ary history he could order the moon from the © 
firmament and make her revolve about the sacred 


and found that the science of numbers is superior _ 
even to the gift of prophecy, and sets miracles at. 
) defiance. a 
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PREFACE. 


IT is the intention of the author in the follow- 
ing pages to trace the progress of the Moslem 
dominion from the death of Mahomet, in A.D. 
622, to the invasion of Spain, in A.D. 710. In 
this period, which did not occupy fourscore and 
ten years, and passed within the lifetime of many 
an aged Arab, the Moslems extended their em- 
__-pire and their faith over the wide regions of Asia 
_ and Africa, subverting the empire of the Khos- 
_ ‘rus, subjugating great territories in India, estab- 
- lishing a splendid seat of power in Syria, dictat- 
_ ing tothe conguered kingdom of the Pharaohs, 
overrunning the whole northern coast of Africa, 
scouring the Mediterranean with their ships, car- 
rying their conquests in one direction to the very 
walls of Constantinople, and in another to the ex- 
treme limits of Mauritania ; in a word, trampling 
down all the old dynasties which once held 
haughty and magnificent sway in the East. The 
whole presents a striking instance of the triumph 
of fanatic enthusiasm over disciplined valor, at a 
a period when the invention of firearms had not re- 
duced war to a matter of almost arithmetical cal- 

culation. There is also an air of wild romance 

about many of the events recorded in this narrative, 
owing to the character of the Arabs, and their 
fondness for stratagems, daring exploits, and indi- 
vidual achievements of an extravagant nature. 

These have sometimes been softened, if not sup- 
_. pressed, by cautious historians ; but the author 
- has found them so in unison with the people and 
_ the times, and with a career of conquest, of itself 
out of the bounds of common probability, that 
he has been induced to leave them in all their 
graphic force. 

Those who have read the life of Mahomet will 
find in the following pages most of their old ac- 
-quaintances again engaged, but in a vastly grand- 
er field of action; leading armies, subjugating 
empires, and dictating from the palaces and 
thrones of deposed potentates. 

- In constructing his work, which is merely in- 
tended for popular use, the author has adopted a 
form somewhat between biography and chronicle, 
admitting of personal anecdote, and a greater play 
of familiar traits and peculiarities than is consid- 
ered admissible in the stately walk of history. His 
ignorance of the oriental languages has obliged 
him to take his materials at second hand, where 


All the decrees of God were recorded on it, and all 
events past, present, and to come, to all eternity. It 
as guarded by angels. 


he could have wished to read them in the origi- 
nal; such, for instance, has been the case with 
the accounts given by the Arabian writer, Al 
Wakidi, of the conquest of Syria, and especially of 
the siege of Damascus, which retain much of their 
dramatic spirit even in the homely pages of Ock- 
ley. To this latter writer the author has been 
much indebted, as well as to the Abbé de Marig- 
ny’s History of the Arabians, and to D’Herbelot’s 
Bibliotheque Orientale. In fact, his pages are often © 
a mere digest of facts already before the public, © 
but divested of cumbrous diction and uninterest- 
ing details. Some, however, are furnished from 
sources recently laid open, and not hitherto — 
wrought into the regular web of history. ; 
In his account of the Persian conquest, the 
author has been much benefited by the perusal-of 
the Gemaldesaal of the learned Hammer-Purgstall, 
and by a translation of the Persian historian Taba-» 
ri, recently given to the public through the pages 


of the Journal of the American Oriental Society, by — ; i 
Mr. John P. Brown, dragoman of the United — 


States legation at Constantinople. 
In the account of the Moslem conquests along 
the northern coast of Africa, of which so little is 


known, he has gleaned many of his facts from a 


Conde’s Domination of the Arabs, in Spain, and 
from the valuable work on the same subject, re- 
cently put forth under the sanction of the Oriental 
Translation Fund of Great Britain and Ireland, by 
his estimable friend, Don Pascual de Gayangos, 


formely Professor of Arabic in the Athenzeum of — ee. 


Madrid. 

The author might cite other sources whence he 
has derived scattered facts ; but it appears to him 
that he has already said enough on this point, 
about a work written more through inclination 
than ambition ; and which, as before intimated, 
does not aspire to be consulted as authority, but 
merely to be read as a digest of current knowl- 
edge, adapted to popular use. i 


SUNNYSIDE, 1850. 


CHAPTER (I. 


ELECTION OF ABU BEKER, FIRST CALIPH, HEGIRA 


II, A.D. 632. 


THE death of Mahomet left his religion without 
a head and his people without a sovereign ; there 
was danger, therefore, of the newly formed empire 
falling into confusion. All Medina, on the day of 
his death, was in a kind of tumult, and nothing 


house, could not control her monthly revolutions; 
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but the precaution of Osama Ibn Zeid in planting 
the standard before the prophet’s door, and post- 
ing troops in various parts, prevent popular com- 
motions. The question was, on whom to devolve 
‘the reins of government? Four names stood 
prominent as having claims of affinity: Abu 
- Beker, Omar, Othman, and Ali. Abu Beker was 
the father of Ayesha, the favorite wife of 
Mahomet. Omar was father ot Hafsa, another 
of his wives, and the one to whose care he had 
confided the coffer containing the revelations of 
the Koran. Othman had married successively 
~ two of his daughters, but they were dead, and also 
their progeny. Ali was cousin german of 
- Mahomet and husband of Fatima, his only 
_ daughter. Such were the ties of relationship to 
him of these four great captains. The right of 
succession, in order of consanguinity, lay with 
_ Ali; and his virtues and services eminently en- 
titled him to it. On the first burst of his generous 
zeal, when Islamism was a derided and persecuted 
faith, he had been pronounced by Mahomet his 
_ brother, his vicegerent ; he had ever since been 
- devoted to him in word and deed, and had hon- 
~ ored the cause by his magnanimity as signally as 
_ he had vindicated it by his valor. His friends, 
confiding in. the justice of his claims, gathered 
round him in the dwelling of his wife Fatima, to 
_ consult about means of putting him quietly in pos- 
session of the government. 
Other interests, however, were at work, operat- 
ing upon the public mind. Abu Beker was held 


_ the prophet, but as one of the first and most zeal- 
- ous of his disciples ; as the voucher for the truth 
of his night journey ; as his fellow-sufferer in per- 
secution ; as the one who accompanied him in his 
flight from Mecca ; as his companion in the cave 
when they were miraculously saved from discov- 
ery ; as his counsellor and co-operator in all his 

__ plans and undertakings ; as the one in fact whom 
__ the prophet had plainly pointed out as his success- 
or, by deputing him to officiate in his stead in the 
_ religious ceremonies during his last illness. His 
_ claims were strongly urged by his daughter Aye- 
sha, who had great influence among the faithful ; 
and who was stimulated not so much by zeal for 
her father, as by hatred of Ali, whom she had 
never forgiven for having inclined his ear to the 
charge of incontinence against her in the celebrat- 
ed case entitled The False Accusation. 

Omar also had a powerful party among the 
populace, who admired him for his lion-like de- 
meanor, his consummate military skill, his 
_ straightforward simplicity, and dauntless courage. 
He also had an active female partisan in his 
daughter Hafsa. 

While therefore Ali and his friends were in quiet 
counsel in the house of Fatima, many of the prin- 
cipal Moslems gathered together without their 
knowledge, to settle the question of succession. 
The two most important personages in this assem- 
blage were Abu Beker and Omar. The first 
measure was to declare the supreme power not 
hereditary but elective ; a measure which at once 
destroyed the claims of Alion the score of con- 
sanguinity, and left the matter open to the public 
at ‘choice. This has been ascribed to the jealousy of 
the Koreishites of the line of Abd Schems ; who 
feared, should Ali’s claims be recognized, that the 
sovereign power, like the guardianship of the 
Caaba, might be perpetuated in the haughty line 
of Haschem. Some, however, pretend to detect 
in it the subtle and hostile influence of Ayesha. 

A dispute now arose between the Mehudie aie 
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up, not mérely as connected by marriage ties with 


or refugees from Mecca and the Ansarians ot © 
Helpers of Medina, as to the claims of their re- 
spective cities in nominating a successor to 
Mahomet. The former founded the claims of 
Mecca on its being the birthplace of the prophet, 
and the first in which his doctrines had been 
divulged ; they set forward their own claims also 
as his townsmen, his relatives, and the companions 
of his exile. The Ansarians, on the other hand, 
insisted on the superior claims of Medina, as-hav- 
ing been the aslyum of the prophet, and his cho- 
sen residence ; and on their own claims as having 
supported him in his exile, and enabled him to 
withstand and overcome his persecutors. 

The dispute soon grew furious, and scimetars 
flashed from their scabbards, when one of the peo- 
ple of Medina proposed as a compromise that 
each party should furnish a ruler and the govern- 
ment have two heads. Omar derided the propo-_ 
sition with scorn. ‘‘ Two blades,”’ said he, *‘ can- 
not go into one sheath.’’ Abu Beker also remon- 
strated against a measure calculated to weaken 
the empire in its very infancy. He conjured the 
Moslems to remain under one head, and named 
Omar and Abu Obeidah as persons worthy of the 
office, and between whom they should choose. 
Abu Obeidah was one of the earliest disciples of 
Mahomet ; he had accompanied him in his flight 
from Mecca, and adhered to him in all his for- 
tunes. 

The counsel of Abu Beker calmed for a time the 
turbulence of the assembly, but it soon revived 
with redoubled violence. Upon this Omar sud- 
denly rose, advanced to Abu Beker, and hailed 
him as the oldest, best, and most thoroughly-tried 
of the adherents of the prophet, and the one most 
worthy to succeed him. So saying, he kissed his 
hand in token of allegiance, and swore to obey 
him as his sovereign. 

This sacrifice of his own claims in favor of a 
rival struck the assembly with surprise, and 
opened their eyes to the real merits of Abu Beker. 
They beheld in him the faithful companion of the 
prophet, who had always been by his side. They 
knew his wisdom and moderation, and venerated 
his gray hairs. It appeared but reasonable that 
the man whose counsels had contributed to estab- 
lish the government, should be chosen to carry it 
on. The example of Omar, therefore, was 
promptly followed, and Abu Beker was hailed as 
chief. 

Omar now ascended the pulpit. ‘‘ Henceforth,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ if any one shall presume to take upon 
himself the sovereign power without the public 
voice, let him suffer death ; as well as all who 
may nominate or uphold him.’’ This measure 
was instantly adopted, and thus a bar was put te 
the attempts of any other candidate. 

The whole policy of Omar in these measures, 
which at first sight appears magnanimous, has 
been cavilled at as crafty and selfish. Abu Beker, 
it is observed, was well stricken in years, being 
about the same age with the prophet ; it was not 
probable he would long survive. Omar trusted, 
therefore, to succeed in a little while to the com- 
mand. His last measure struck at once at the 
hopes of Ali, his most formidable competitor ; 
who, shut up with his friends’in the dwelling of 
Fatima, knew nothing of the meeting in which his 
pretensions were thus demolished. Craft, how- 
ever, we must observe, was not one of Omar’s 
characteristics, and was totally opposed to the 
prompt, stern, and simple course of his conduct on 
all occasions ; nor did he ever show any craving 
lust for power. He seems ever to have been a 
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zealot in the cause of Islam, and to have taken no 


‘indirect measures to promote it. 


_ His next movement was 
straightforward cut- and - thrust policy. 


pened in the course of several months. 


indicative of his 
Abu 
Beker, wary and managing, feared there might be 


_ some outbreak on the part ot Ali and his friends 


when they should hear of the election which had 
taken place. He requested Omar, therefore, to 


proceed with an armed band to the mansion of 
Fatima, and maintain tranquillity in that quarter. 


Omar surrounded the house with his followers ; 
announced to Ali the election of Abu Beker, and 
demanded his concurrence. Ali attempted to re- 
monstrate, alleging his own claims ; but Omar 


_ proclaimed the penalty of death~ decreed to all 


who should attempt to usurp the sovereign power 
in defiance of public will, and threatened to en- 
force it by setting fire to the house and consum- 
ing its inmates. 

*‘Oh son of Khattab !”’ cried Fatima reproach- 
fully, ‘‘ thou wilt not surely commit such an out- 


yage !” 


“Ay will I in very truth!” replied Omar, 
te unless ye all make common cause with the peo- 

eve 

The friends of Ali were fain to yield, and to 
acknowledge the sovereignty of Abu Beker. Ali, 
however, he!d himself apart in proud and indig- 
nant reserve until the death of Fatima, which hap- 
He then 
paid tardy homage to Abu Beker, but, in so do- 
ing, upbraided him with want of openness and 
good faith in managing the election without his 


_ privity ; a reproach which the reader will prob- 


ably think not altogether unmerited. Abu Beker, 
however, disavowed all intrigue, and declared he 
had accepted the sovereignty merely to allay the 
popular commotion ; and was ready to lay it down 
whenever a more worthy candidate could be found 
who would unite the wishes of the people. 

Ali was seemingly pacified by this explanation ; 
but he spurned it in his heart, and retired in dis- 
gust into the interior of Arabia, taking with him 
his two sons. Hassan and Hosein, the only. de- 
scendants of the prophet. From these have 
sprung a numerous progeny, who to this day are 
considered noble, and wear green turbans as the 
outward sign of their illustrious lineage. 


CHAPTER O11, 


MODERATION OF ABU BEKER—TRAITS OF HIS 
CHARACTER—REBELLION OF ARAB TRIBES— 
DEFEAT AND DEATH OF MALEC IBN NOWIRAH 
-—HARSH MEASURES OF KHALED CONDEMNED 
BY OMAR, BUT EXCUSED BY ABU BEKER— 
KHALED DEFEATS MOSEILMA THE FALSE PRO- 
PHET—COMPILATION OF THE KORAN. 


ON assuming the supreme authority, Abu Beker 
refused to take the title of king or prince ; several 
of the Moslems hailed him as God’s vicar on 
earth, but he rejected the appellation ; he was not 
the vicar of God, he said, but of his prophet, 
whose plans and wishes it was his duty to carry 
out and fulfil. ‘‘ In so doing,’’ added he, ‘‘I will 
endeavor to avoid all prejudice and partiality. 
Obey me only so far as I obey God and the 
prophet. If I go beyond these bounds, I have no 
authority over you. IfI err, set me right; I shall 
be open to conviction.”’ | 
_ He contented himself, therefore, with the mod- 
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_ shown, termed Al Seddek, or The Testifier to the 
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est title of Caliph, that is to say, successor, by 
which the Arab sovereigns have ever since been 
designated. They have not all, however, imitated 
the modesty of Abu Beker, in calling themselves. 
successors of the prophet; but many, in after 
times, arrogated to themselves the title of Caliphs 
and Vicars of God, and his Shadow upon Earth. 
The supreme authority, as when exercised by 
Mahomet, united the civil and religious functions : 
the Caliph was sovereign and pontiff. We 

It may be well to observe, that the original. 
name of the newly elected Caliph was Abdallah 
Athek Ibn Abu Kahafa. He was also, as we have 


Truth ; from having maintained the verity of 
Mahomet’s nocturnal journey ; but he is always 
named in Moslem histories, Abu Beker ; that is to | 
say, The Father of the Virgin ; his daughter Aye- 
sha being the only one of the prophet’s wives that __ 
came a virgin to his arms, the others having pre- 
viously been in wedlock. % 

At the time of his election Abu Beker was about — 
sixty-two years of age; tall, and well formed, 
though spare ; with a florid complexion and thin 
beard, which would have been gray, but that he 
tinged it after the oriental usge. He was a man 
of great judgment and discretion, whose wariness _ 
and management at times almost amounted to — 
craft ; yet his purposes appear to have been hon- 
est and unselfish; directed to the good of the 
cause, not to his own benefit. In the adminis- 
tration of his office he betrayed nothing of sordid 
worldliness.. Indifferent to riches, and to all 
pomps, luxuries, and sensual indulgences, he ac- 
cepted no pay for his services but a mere pittance, 
sufficient to maintain an Arab establishment of the 
simplest kind, in which all his retinue consisted of — 
acamel and a black slave. The surplus funds ~ 
accruing to his treasury he dispensed every Fri- 
day ; part to the meritorious, the rest to the poor,; - 
and was ever ready, from his own private means, — 
to help the distressed. On entering office he 
caused his daughter Ayesha to take a strict ac- 
count of his private patrimony, to stand as a rec-— 
ord against him should he enrich himself while 
in office. 

Notwithstanding all his merits, however, his 
advent to power was attended by public commo-_ 
tions. Many of the Arabian tribes had been con- © 
verted by the sword, and it needed the combined ~ 
terrors of a conqueror and a prophet to maintain | 
them in allegiance to the faith. On the death of 
Mahomet, therefore, they spurned at the authority 
of his successor, and refused to pay the Zacat, or 
religious contributions of tribute, tithes, and alms. 
The signal of revolt flew from tribe to tribe, until — 
the Islam empire suddenly shrank to the cities of © 
Mecca, Medina, and Tayef. aan 

A strong body of the rebels even took the field 
and advanced upon Medina. They were led on 
by a powerful and popular Sheikh named Malec | 
Ibn Nowirah. He was aman of high birth and 
great valor, an excellent horseman, and a distin- 
guished poet; all great claims on Arab admira- 
tion. To these may be added the enviable for- 
tune of having for wife the most beautiful woman 
in all Arabia. 

Hearing of the approach of this warrior poet 
and his army, Abu Beker hastened to fortify the 
city, sending the women and children, the aged 
and infirm to the rocks and caverns of the neigh- 
boring mountains. 

But though Mahomet was dead, the sword of 
Islam was not buried with him; and Khaled Ibn 
Waled now stood forward to sustain the fame ac- 


quired by former acts of prowess. He was sent 
out against the rebels at the head of a hasty levy 
- of four thousand five hundred men and eleven 
banners. The wary Abu Beker, with whom dis- 
cretion kept an equal pace with valor, had a high 
opinion of the character and talents of the rebel 
chief, and hoped, notwithstanding his defection, 
to conquer him by kindness. Khaled was in- 
‘structed, therefore, should Malec fall into his 
power, to treat him with great respect; to be 
yenient to the vanquished, and to endeavor, by 
gentle means, to win all back to the standard of 
Islam. 

Khaled, however, was a downright soldier, who 
had no liking for gentle means. Having over- 
come the rebels in a pitched battle, he overran 
their country, giving his soldiery permission to 
seize upon the flocks and herds of the vanquished, 
and make slaves of their children. 

Among the prisoners brought into his presence 
were Malec and his beautiful wite. The beauty 
of the latter dazzled the eyes even of the rough 
soldier, but probably hardened his heart against 
her husband. 

‘“* Why,’’ demanded he of Malec, ‘‘ do you refuse 
to pay the Zacat ?”’ 

“Because I can pray to God without paying 
these exactions,’’ was the reply. 

‘Prayer, without alms, is of no avail,’’ said 
Khaled. 

“Does your master say so ?’”’ demanded Malec 
haughtily. ‘ 

““ My master !’’ echoed Khaled, ‘‘.and is he not 
thy master likewise ? By Allah, I have a mind to 
‘strike off thy head ?’’ 

“* Are these also the orders of your master ?’’ 
rejoined Malec with a sneer. 
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His officers interfered, for all respected the pris- 
__ oner; but the rage of Khaled was not to be ap- 
_~ peased. : 
“The beauty of this woman kills me,’’ said 
Malec, significantly, pointing to his wife. 

» Nay!’ cried Khaled, ‘‘it is Allah who kills 
thee because of thine apostasy.”’ 

} ““T am no apostate,’’ said Malec ; ‘‘I profess the 
true faith—’’ 

It was too late ; the signal of death had already 
been given. Scarce had the declaration of faith 
ae the lips of the unfortunate Malec, when 

is head fell beneath the scimetar of Derar Ibn 
al Azwar, a rough soldier after Khaled’s own 

- heart. 

This summary execution, to which the beauty 
of a woman was alleged as the main excitement, 
gave deep concern to Abu Beker, who remarked, 

that the prophet had pardoned even Wacksa, the 

Ethiop, the*slayer of his uncle Hamza, when the 
| culprit made profession of the faith. As to Omar, 
H he declared that Khaled, according to the laws of 
‘ the Koran, ought to be stoned to death for adul- 

tery, or executed for the murder of a Moslem. 
The politic Abu Beker, however, observed that 
Khaled had sinned through error rather than in- 
NY tention. ‘‘Shall I,’’ added he, ‘‘sheathe the 
| sword of God? The sword which he himself has 
| drawn against the unbelieving ?” 

So far from sheathing the sword, we find it 
shortly afterward employed in an important ser- 
vice. This was against the false prophet Moseil- 
ma, who, encouraged by the impunity with 
which, during the illness of Mahomet, he had been 
suffered to propagate his doctrines, had increased 
greatly the number of his proselytes and adher- 
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oats, and held a kind of regal and sacerdotal swa 


over the important city and fertile province of — 


Yamama, between the Red Sea and the Gulf of 
Persia. he 

There is quite a flavor of romance in the story 
of this impostor. Among those dazzled by his 
celebrity and charmed by his rhapsodical effusions, 


was Sedjah, wife of Abu Cahdla, a poetess of the © 
tribe of Tamim, distinguished among the Arabs © 


for her personal and mental charms. She came 
to see Moseilma in like manner as the Queen of 
Sheba came to witness the wisdom and grandeur 
of King Solomon. They were inspired with a 
mutual passion at the first interview, and passed 
much of their time together in tender, if not relig- 
ious intercourse. Sedjah became a convert to the 
faith of her lover, and caught from him the imagi- 
nary gift of prophecy. He appears to have 
caught, in exchange, the gift of poetry, for certain 
amatory effusions, addressed by him to his beauti- 
ful visitant, are still preserved by an Arabian his- 
torian, and breathe all the warmth of the Song of 
Solomon. 

This dream of poetry and prophecy was inter- 
rupted by the approach of Khaled at the head of a 
numerous army. Moseilma sallied forth to meet 
him with a still greater force. A battle took place 
at Akreba, not far from the capital city of Yama- 
ma. At the onset the rebels had a transient suc- 
cess, and twelve hundred Moslems bit the dust. 
Khaled, however, rallied his forces ; the enemy 
were overthrown, and ten thousand cut to pieces. 
Moseilma fought with desperation, but fell covered 
with wounds. It is said his death-blow was given 


by Wacksa, the Ethiopian, the same who had 
killed Hamza, uncle of Mahomet, in the battle of. 


Ohod, and that he used the self-same spear. 
Wacksa, since his pardon by Mahomet, had be- 
come a zealous Moslem. 

The surviving disciples of Moseilma became 
promptly converted to Islamism under the pious 
but heavy hand of Khaled, whose late offence in the 
savage execution of Malec was completely atoned 
for by his victory over the false prophet. He add- 
ed other services of the same military kind in this 
critical juncture of public affairs ; reinforcing and 
co-operating with certain commanders who had 
been sent in different directions to suppress rebel- 
lions ; and it was chiefly through his prompt and 
energetic activity that, before the expiration of the 
first year of the Caliphat, order was restored, and 
the empire of Islam re-established in Arabia. 

It was shortly after the victory of Khaled over 


Moseilma that Abu Beker undertook to gather to- | 


gether, from written and oral sources, the pre- 
cepts and revelations of the Koran, which hitherto 
had existed partly in scattered documents, and 
partly in the memories of the disciples and com- 
panions of the prophet. He was greatly urged to 
this undertaking by Omar, that ardent zealot for 
the faith. The latter had observed with alarm the 
number of veteran companions of the prophet who 
had fallen in the battle of Akreba. ‘‘In a little 
while,’’ said he, ‘‘ all the living testifiers to the 
faith, who bear the revelations of it in their memo- 
ries, will have passed away, and with them so 
many records of the doctrines of Islam.’’ He 
urged Abu Beker, therefore, to collect from the 
surviving disciples all that they remembered ; and 
to gather together from all quarters whatever 
parts of the Koran existed in writing. The man- 
ner in which Abu Beker proceeded to execute this 
pious task has been noticed in the preceding vol- 
ume ; it was not, however, completed until under 
a succeeding Caliph. \ 
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“J Raw 1 ; : 
i LC: MPAIGN AGAINST SYRIA—ARMY SENT UNDER 
_ YEZED IBN ABU SOFIAN—SUCCESSES—ANOTHER 


' ARMY UNDER AMRU IBN AL AASS—BRILLIANT 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF KHALED IN IRAK. 
__ THE rebel tribes of Arabia being once more 
brought into allegiance, and tranquillity estab- 
lished at home, Abu Beker turned his thoughts to 
_ execute the injunction of the prophet, to propagate 
the faith throughout the world, until all nations 
should be converted to Islamism, by persuasion or 
the sword. The moment was auspicious for such 
a gigantic task. The long and desolating wars 
between the Persian and Byzantine emperors, 
though now at an end, had exhausted those once 
_ mighty powers, and left their frontiers open to ag- 
_ gression. In the second year of his reign, there- 
_ tore, Abu Beker prepared to carry out the great 
_ enterprise contemplated by Mahomet in his latter 
_ days—the conquest of Syria. 
Under this general name, it should be observed, 
_ were comprehended the countries lying between 
the Euphrates and the Mediterranean, including 
- Pneoenicia and Palestine.* These countries, once 
_ forming a system of petty states and kingdoms, 
_ each with its own government and monarch, were 
_ now merged into the great Byzantine Empire, and 
_ acknowledged the sway of the emperor Heraclius 
at Constantinople. 
Syria had long been a land of promise to the 
_ Arabs. They had known it for ages by the inter- 
- course of the caravans, and had drawn from it 
_ their chief supplies of corn. It was a land of 
abundance. Part of iywas devoted to agriculture 
_ and husbandry, covered with fields of grain, with 
' vineyards and trees producing the finest fruits ; 
- with pastures well stocked with flocks and herds. 
On the Arabian borders it had cities, the rich 
marts of internal trade ; while its seaports, though 
declined from the ancient splendor and pre-emi- 
- nence of Tyre and Sidon, still were the staples of 
_ an opulent and widely extended commerce. 
' In the twelfth year of the Hegira, the following 
_ summons was sent by Abu Beker to the chiefs ot 
Arabia Petrea and Arabia Felix. 
- **In the name of the Most Merciful God! Ap- 
- dallah Athek Ibn Abu Kahafa to all true believ- 
ers, health, happiness, and the blessing of God. 
_ Praise be to God, and to Mahomet his prophet ! 
- This is to inform you that I intend tosend an army 
_ of the faithful into Syria, to deliver that country 
_ from the infidels, and I remind you that to fight 
- for the true faith is to obey God !’’ 
- There needed no further inducement to bring to 
his standard every Arab that owned a horse ora 
~ camel, or could wield a lance. Every day brought 
some Sheikh to Medina at the head of the fighting 
men of his tribe, and before long the fields round 
the city were studded with encampments, The 
command of the army was given to Yezed Ibn 
_ Abu Sofian. The troops soon became impatient 
_ to strike their sunburnt tents and march. ‘* Why 
do we loiter ?”’ cried they ; ‘‘ all our fighting men 
are here; there are none more to come. The 
plains of Medinaare parched and bare, there is no 
food for man or steed. Give us the word, and let 
-us march for the fruitful land of Syria.”’ 
Abu Beker assented to their wishes. From the 
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* Syria, in its widest oriental acceptation, included 
likewise Mesopotamia, Chaldea and even Assyria, the | 
whole forming what in Scriptural geography was de- | 
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stirring multitude, the glittering array of arms, 
the squadrons of horsemen, the lengthening line 
of camels, and called to mind the scanty handful 
that used to gather round the standard of the 
prophet. Scarce ten years had elapsed since the 
latter had been driven a‘fugitive from Mecca, and 
now a mighty host assembled at the summons of 


his successor, and distant empires were threaten- 


ed by the sword of Islam. Filled with these 
thoughts, he lifted up his voice and prayed to God 


to make these troops valiant and victorious. Then 


giving the word to march, the tents were struck, 
the camels laden, and in a little while the army 


poured in a long continuous train over hill and 


valley. 

» Abu Beker accompanied them on foot on the 
first day’s march. The leaders would have dis- 
mounted and yielded him their steeds. ‘“‘ Nay,’” 
said he, ‘ride on. You are in the service of 
Allah. As for me, I shall be rewarded for every 
step I take in his cause.’’ 

His parting charge to Yezea, the commander of 
the army, was a singular mixture of severity and 
mercy. 

““ Treat your soldiers with kindness and consid- 
eration ; be just in all your dealings with them, 
and consult their feelings and opinions. Fight 
valiantly, and never turn your back upon a foe. 
When victorious, harm not the aged, and protect 
women and children. Destroy not the alms 
nor fruit-trees of any kind ; waste not the cornfield 
with fire ; nor kill any cattle excepting for food. 
Stand faithfully to every covenant and promise ; 
respect all religious persons who live in hermit- 
ages, or convents, and spare their edifices. But 


should you meet with a class of unbelievers of a 


different kind, 
and belong to 


o go about with shaven crowns, 
e synagogue of Satan, be sure 


you cleave their skulls unless they embrace the 


true faith, or render tribute.”’ 

Having received this summary charge, Yezed 
continued his march toward Syria, and the pious 
Caliph returned to Medina. 

The prayers which the latter had put up for the 
success of the army appeared to be successful. 
Before long a great cavalgada of horses, mules, 
and camels laden with booty poured into the gates 
of Medina. Yezed had encountered, on the con- 


fines of Syria, a body of troops detached by the — 
emperor Heraclius to observe him, and had de- | 


feated them, killing the general and twelve hun- 
dred men. He had been equally successful in vari- 
ous subsequent skirmishes. _ All the booty gained 
in these actions had been sent to the Caliph, as an 
offering by the army of the first fruits of the har- 
vest of Syria. 

Abu Beker sent tidings of this success to Mecca 
and the surrounding country, calling upon all true 
believers to press forward in the career of victory, 
thus prosperously commenced. Another army 
was soon set on foot, the command of which was 
given to Seid Ibn Khaled. 
however, not being satisfactory to Omar, whose 
opinions and wishes had vast weight at Medina, 
Ayesha prevailed on her father to invite Seid ta 
resign, and to appoint in his place Amru Ibn al 
Aass ; the same who in the early days of the faith 
ridiculed Mahomet and his doctrines in satiricak 
verses, but who, since his conversion to Islamism, 
had risen to eminence in its service, and was one 
of its most valiant and efficient champions. 

Such was the zeal of the Moslems in the prose- 
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brow of a hill he reviewed the army on the point 
of departure.. The heart of the Caliph swelled 
with pious exultation as he looked down upon the 
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of ignorance ;’ 


- the Caliphat. 
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es of this holy war, that Seid Ibn Khaled | Hira and all his subjects had embraced C stian 
~ cheerfully resigned his command and enlisted un- ‘ ; 


der the standard which he had Jately reared. 
At the departure of the army, Abu Beker, who 
was excellent at counsel, and tond of bestowing it, 


_ gave Amru a code of conduct for his government, 
admonishing him to live righteously, as a dying 


man in the presence of God, and accountable for 
all things in a future state. That he should not 
trouble himself about the private concerns of 
others, and should forbid his men all religious 
disputes about events and doctrines of the “‘ times 
’ that is to say, the times antecedent 
to Mahomet; but should enforce the diligent 
reading of the Koran, which contained all that 


was necessary for them to know. 


As there would now be large bodies of troops in 


Syra, and various able commanders, Abu Beker 
in maturing the plan of his campaign assigned 
them different points of action. 


Amru was to 
draw toward Palestine ; Abu Obeidah to under- 


take Emessa; Seid Ibn Abu Sofian, Damascus ; 


and Serhil Ibn Hasan, the country about the Jor- 


dan. They were all to act as much as possible in 


concert, and to aid each other in case of need. 
When together they were all to be under the orders 


of Abu Obeidah, to whom was given the general 


command in Syria. This veteran disciple of 
the prophet stood high, as we have shown, in the 
esteem and confidence of Abu Beker, having been 
one of the two whom he had named_as worthy of 
He was now about fifty years of 
age ; zealously devoted to the cause, yet one with 
whom the sword of faith was sheathed in meek- 


ness and humanity; perhaps the cautious Abu 
- Beker thought his moderation would bea salutary 


check to the headlong valor of the fanatical sol- 
diers of Islam. 

While this grand campaign was put in opera- 
tion against the Roman possessions in Syria, a 


' minor force was sent to invade Irak. This prov- 


ince, which included the ancient Chaldea and 


‘the Babylonia of Ptolemy, was bounded on the 
east by Susiana or Khurzestan and the mountains 


of Assyria and Medea, on the north by part of 
Mesopotamia, on the west and south by the 
Deserts of Sham or Syria and by a part of Arabia 
Deserta. It was a region tributary to the Persian 
monarch, and so far a part of his dominions. The 
campaign in this quarter was confided to Khaled, 
of whose prowess Abu Beker had an exalted opin- 
ion, and who was at this time at the head ofa 


“moderate force in one of the rebellious provinces 


which he had brought into subjection. The 
Caliph’s letter to him was to the following effect. 
“Turn thee toward Arabian Irak! The conquest 
of Hira and Cufa is intrusted to thee. After the 
subjection of those lands, turn thee against Aila 
and subdue it with God’s help !”’ 

Hira was a kingdom to the west of Babylonia, 
on the verge of the Syrian Desert; it had been 
founded by a race of Arabs, descendants of Kah- 
tan, and had subsisted upward of six hundred 
years ; the greater part of the time it had been 
under a line of princes of the house of Mondar ; 
who acknowledged allegiance to the kings of 
Persia and acted as their lieutenants over the 
Arabs of Irak. 

During the early part of the third century many 
Jacobite Christians had been driven by the per- 


secutions and disorders of the Eastern Church to® 


take refuge among the Arabs of Hira. Their 
numbers had been augmented in subsequent 
times by fugitives from various quarters, until, 
shortly before the birth of Mahomet, the king of 
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ity. vi 
Much was said of the splendor of the capital, 
which bore the same name with the kingdor 
Here were two palaces of extraordinary mag 
cence, the beauty of one of which, if Arabia 
legends speak true, was fatal to the architect ; 
the king, fearing that he might build one 
more beautiful for some other monarch, had him — 
thrown headlong from the tower. wa 
‘Khaled acted with his usual energy and suc 
cess in the invasion, of this kingdom. With ter 
thousand men he besieged the city of Hira; 
stormed its palaces; slew the king in battle 7s 
subdued the kingdom ; imposed on it.an annual — 
tribute of seventy thousand pieces of: gold, the 
first tribute ever levied by Moslems on a foreign 
land, and sent the same with the son of the de- 
ceased king to Medina. on acer 
He next carried his triumphant arms against — 
Aila, defeated Hormuz, the Persian governor, and _ 
sent his crown, with a fifth part of the booty, 
to the Caliph. The crown was of great value, — 
being one of the first class of those worn by the 
seven vicegerents of the Persian ‘King of © 
Kings.’’ Among the trophies of victory sent to 
Medina was an elephant. Three other Persian 
generals and governors made several attempts, 
with powerful armies, to check the victorious 
career of Khaled, but were alike defeated. City — 
aiter city fell into his hands ; nothing seemed ca- 
pable of withstanding his arms. Planting his — 
victorious standard on the bank of the Euphrates, 
he wrote to the Persian monarch, calling upon — 
him to embrace the faith or pay tribute. “‘If — 
you retuse both,’’ added he, ‘‘I will come upon — 
you with a host who love death ds much as you 
do life.’’ | se 
The repeated convoys of booty sent by Khaled 
to Medina after his several victories, the sight of 
captured crowns and captured princes, and of the 
first tribute imposed on foreign lands, had ex-_ 
cited the public exultation to an uncommon de- 
gree. Abu Beker especially took pride in his — 
achievements ; considering them proofs of his — 
own sagacity and foresight-which he had shown 
in refusing to punish him’ with death when 
strongly urged to do so by Omar. As victory 
after victory was announced, and train after train — 
laden with spoils crowded the gates of Medina, 
he joyed to see his anticipations so far outstripped — 
by the deeds of this headlong warrior. ‘‘ By Al- 
lah,’’ exclaimed he, in an ecstasy, ‘‘ womankind — 
is too weak to give birth to another Khaled.’’ i, 


CHAPTER IV. 


INCOMPETENCY OF ABU OBEIDAH TO THE GEN- — 
ERAL COMMAND IN SYRIA — KHALED SENT 
TO SUPERSEDE HIM—PERIL OF THE MOSLEM 
ARMY BEFORE BOSRA—TIMELY ARRIVAL OF 
KHALED—HIS EXPLOITS DURING THE SIEGE— 
CAPTURE OF BOSRA. fing 


THE exultation of the Caliph over the triumphs 
in Irak was checked by tidings of a different tone 
from the army in Syria. Abu Obeidah, who had 
the general command, wanted the boldness and — 
enterprise requisite to an invading general. A ~ 
partial defeat of some of his troops discouraged — 
him, and he heard with disquiet of vast hosts 
which the emperor Heraclius was assembling 
to overwhelm him. His letters to the Calipa — 
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the anxiety and perplexity of his 
Abu Beker, whose generally sober mind 
dazzled at the time by the daring exploits of 
led, was annoyed at finding that, while the 
was dashing forward in a brilliant career 
quest in Irak, Abu Obeidah was merely 
nding on the defensive in Syria. In the vexa- 
on of the moment he regretted that he had 
_ intrusted the invasion of the latter country to one 
who appeared to him a nerveless man; and he 
orthwith sent missives to Khaled ordering him 
0 leave the prosecution of the war in Irak to his 
ubordinate’generals; and repair, in all haste, to 
aid the armies in Syria, and take the general com- 
mand there. Khaled obeyed the orders with his 
usual promptness. Leaving his army under the 
charge of Mosenna Ibn Haris, he put himself at 
_ the head of fifteen hundred horse,*and spurred 
over the Syrian borders to join the Moslem host, 
_ which he learned, while on the way, was drawing 

_ toward the Christian city of Bosra. 

This city, the reader will recollect, was the 
_ great mart on the Syrian frontier, annually vis- 
_ ited by the caravans, and where Mahomet, when 
- a youth, had his first interview with Sergius, the 
- Nestorian monk, from whom he was said to have 
-Yeceived instructions in the Christian faith. It 
was a place usually filled with merchandise, and 
held out a promise of great booty; but it was 
strongly walled, its inhabitants were inured to 
arms, and it could at any time pour forth twelve 
‘thousand horse. Its very name, in the Syrian 
tongue, signified a tower of safety. Against this 
_ place Abu Obeidah had sent Serjabil Ibn Hasa- 
~ nah, a veteran secretary of Mahomet, with a troop 
of ten thousand horse. On his approach, Ro- 
manus, the governor of the city, notwithstand- 
_ ing the strength of the place and of the garrison, 
- would fain have paid tribute, for he was dismayed 

_ bythe accounts he had received of the fanatic 
- zeal and irresistible valor of the Moslems, but 
_ his people were stout of heart, and insisted on 
- fighting. 

The venerable Serjabil, as he drew near to the 
city, called upon Allah to grant the victory prom- 
ised in his name by his apostle ; and to establish 
the truth of his unity by confounding its opposers. 
_ His prayers apparently were of no avail. Squad- 
_ ron atter squadron of horsemen wheeled down 
_ from the gates of Bosra, attacked the Moslems on 
every side, threw them into confusion, and made 
_ great slaughter. Overwhelmed by numbers, Ser- 
_ jabil was about to order a retreat, when a great 
- cloud of dust gave notice of another army at 
- hand. 
_ There was a momentary pause on both sides, 
- but the shout of Allah Achbar! Allah Achbar! 
' resounded through the Moslem host, as the eagle 

_ banner of Khaled was descried through the cloud. 

_ That warrior came galloping to the field, at the 
' head of his troop of horsemen, all covered with 

- dust. Charging the foe with his characteristic 
_ impetuosity, he drove them back to the city, and 
' planted his standard before the walls. 

The battle over, Serjabil would have embraced 
his deliverer, who was likewise his ancient friend, 
but Khaled regarded him reproachfully. ‘* What 
madness possessed thee,’’ said he, “to attack 
_ with thy handful of horsemen a fortress girt with 
stone walls and thronged with soldiers ?”’ 

-  ‘‘Tacted,’’ said Serjabil, ‘‘ not for myself, but 
at the command of Abu Obeidah.”’ 
_** Abu Obeidah,”’ replied Khaled, bluntly, ‘‘is a 
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‘ gl y he army of Syria soon found the differ- 


Khaled, fatigued with a hard march, and harder | 
combat, snatched a hasty repast, and throwing 


ry worthy man, but he knows little of warfare.” | 


ence between the commanders. | The soldiers of 


themselves upon the ground, were soon asleep. 
Khaled alone took no rest ; but, mounting a fresh 
horse, prowled all night round the city, andthe 
camp, fearing some new irruption from the foe. 
_At daybreak he roused hisarmyforthemorning 
prayer. Someof the troops performed their ablu- — 
tions with water, others with sand. Khaled put 
up the matin prayer ; then every man grasped his 
weapon and sprang to horse, for the gates of 
Bosra were already pouring forth their legions. 
The eyes of Khaled kindled as he saw them pranc- De 
ing down into the plain and glittering in the ris- — 
ing sun. ‘‘ These infidels,’’ said he, ‘‘think us) — 
weary and wayworn, but they will be confounded. _ 
Forward to the fight, for the blessing of Allah is 
with us !” c 

As the armies approached each other, Romanus ~ 
rode in advance of his troops and defied the Mos- | 
lem chief to single combat. Khaledadvanced on ~ 
the instant. Romanus, however, instead of level- — 
ling his lance, entered into a parley in an under 
tone of voice. He declared that he was a Ma- — 
hometan at heart, and had incurred great odium 
among the people of the place, by endeavoring to — 
persuade them to pay tribute. He now offered to — 
embrace Islamism, and to return and do his best | 
to yield the city into the hands of the Moslems, 
on condition of security for life, liberty, and prop-. 
erty. y 
Khaled readily assented to the condition, but | 
suggested that they should exchange a few dry _ 
blows, to enable Romanus toreturn tothe city with 
a better grace, and prevent asuspicion of collusion, 
Romanus agreed to the proposal, but with no 
great relish, for he was an arrant craven. He © 
would fain have made a mere feint and flourish ~ 
of weapons; but Khaled had a heavy hand and a 
kindling spirit, and dealt such hearty blows that — 
he would have severed the other in twain, or 
cloven him to the saddle, had he struck with the 
edge instead of the flat of the sword. sesal 

“Softly, softly,’’ cried Romanus. ‘Is this. | 
what you call sham fighting ; or do youmeanto  ~ 
Sla yore’ 2!) Nees ON) ea 

‘“By no means,’’ replied Khaled, ‘‘ but we 
must lay on our blows a little roughly, to appear’ 
in earnest.” 

Romanus, battered and bruised, and wounded 
in several places, was glad to get back to his 
army with his life. He now extolled the prowess 
of Khaled, and advised the citizens to negotiate a 
surrender ; but they upbraided him with his cow- — 
ardice, stripped him of his command, and made 
him a prisoner in his own house; substituting in 
his place the general who had come to them with 
reinforcements from the emperor Heraclius. 

The new governor, as his first essay in com- 
mand, sallied in advance of the army, and defied 
Khaled to combat. Abda’lrahman, son of the 
Caliph, a youth of great promise, begged of Kha- 
led the honor of being his champion. His re-: 
quest being granted, he rode forth, well armed, to 
the encounter. The combat was of short dura- 
tion. At the onset the governor was daunted by | 
the fierce countenance of the youthful Moslem, 
and coniounded by the address with which he 
managed his horse and wielded his lance. At 
the first wound he lost all presence of mind, and 
turning the reins endeavored to escape by dint of 
hoof. His steed was swiftest, and he succeeded 
in throwing himself into the midst of his forces. 
The impetuous youth spurred after him, cutting 
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and slashing, right and left, and hewing his way 
with his scimetar. 

Khaled, delighted with his valor, but alarmed 
at his peril, gave the signal for a general charge. 
To the fight ! to the fight! Paradise ! Paradise ! 
was the maddening cry. Horse was spurred 
against horse ; man grappled man. The desperate 
conflict was witnessed from the walls, and spread 
dismay through the city. The bells rang alarums, 
the shrieks of women and children mingled with 
the prayers and chants of priests and monks mov- 
ing in procession through the streets. 

The Moslems, too, called upon Allah for suc- 
cor, mingling prayers and execrations as they 
fought. At length the troops of Bosra gave way : 
the squadrons that had sallied forth so gloriously 
in the morning were driven back in broken and, 
headlong masses to the city ; the gates were has- 
tily swung to and barred after them ; and, while 
they panted with fatigue and terror behind their 
bulwarks, the standards and banners of the cross 
were planted on the battlements, and couriers 
were sent off imploring reinforcements from the 


emperor. 


Night closed upon the scene of battle. The 
stifled groans of wounded warriors, mingled with 
the wailings of women, and the prayers of monks 
and friars were heard in the once joyful streets 
of Bosra; while sentinels walked the rounds of 
the Arab camp to guard it against the desperation 
of the foe. 

Abda’lrahman commanded one of the patrols. 
Walking his round beneath the shadow of the city 
walls, he beheld a man come stealthily forth, the 
embroidery of whose garments, faintly glittering in 
the starlight, betrayed him to be a person of con- 
sequence. The lance of Abda’lrahman was at 
his breast, when he proclaimed himself to»be Ro- 
manus, and demanded to be Jed to Khaled. On 
entering the tent of that leader he inveighed 
‘against the treatment he had experienced from the 
people of Bosra, and invoked vengeance. They 
had confined him to his house, but it was built 
against the wall of the city. He had caused his 
sons and servants, therefore, to break a hole 
through it, by which he had issued forth, and by 
which he offered to introduce a band of soldiers, 
who might throw open the city gates to the 
army. 

His offer was instantly accepted, and Abda’lrah- 
man was intrusted with the dangerous enterprise. 
He took with him a hundred picked men, and, con- 
ducted by Romanus, entered in the dead of night, 
by the breach in the wall, into the house-of the 
traitor. Here they were refreshed with food, and 
disguised to look like the soldiers of the garrison. 
Abda’lrahman then divided them into four bands 
of twenty-five men each, three of which he sent 
in different directions, with orders to keep quiet 
until he and his followers should give the signal 
shout of Allah Achbar! He then requested Ro- 
manus to conduct him to the quarters of the goy- 
ernor, who had fled the fight with him that 
‘day. Underthe guidance of the traitor he and his 
twenty-five men passed with noiseless steps 
through the streets. Most of the unfortunate peo- 
ple of Bosra had sunk tosleep ; but now and then 
the groan of some wounded warrior, or the lament 
of some afflicted woman, broke the stillness of the 
night and startled the prowlers. 

Arrived at the gate of the citadel, they surprised 
the sentinels, who mistook them for a friendly pa- 
trol, and made their way to the governor’s cham- 
ber. Romanus entered first, and summoned the 
governor to receive a friend. 
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‘‘ What friend seeks me at this h 
night ?”’ Pe eae 
** Thy friend Abda’lrahman,’’ cried Roma 
with malignant triumph ; ‘‘ who comes to s 
thee to hell !”’ e : 
The wretched poltroon would have fled. ‘‘ Na 
cried Abda’lrahman, ‘' you escape me not a se 
ond time !’’ and with a blow of his scimetar lai 
him dead at his feet. He then gave the sign 
shout of Allah Achbar! It was repeated by his 
followers at the portal ; echoed by the other par-— 
ties in different quarters; the city gates were 
thrown open, the legions of Khaled and Serja-— 
bil rushed in, and the whole city resounded with the ~ 
cries of Allah Achbar! The inhabitants, startled — 
from their sleep, hastened forth to know the mean- — 
ing of the uproar, but were cut down at their 
thresholds, dnd a horrible carnage took place un- — 
til there was a general cry for quarter. Then, in 
compliance with one of the precepts of Mahomet, — 
Khaled put a stop to the slaughter, and received ~ 
the survivors under the yoke. a: 
The savage tumult being appeased, the un- — 
happy inhabitants of Bosra inquired as to the 
mode in which they had been surprised. Khaled © 
hesitated to expose the baseness of Romanus ; but 
the traitor gloried in his shame, and in the ven- 
geance he had wreaked upon former friends. 
‘*’ Twas I!’’ cried he, with demoniac exultation. — 
‘‘T renounce ye both in this world and the next. — 
I deny him who was crucified, and despise his 
worshippers. I choose Islam for my faith, the — 
Caaba for my temple, the Moslems for my breth-_ 
ren, Mahomet for my prophet; and [ bear wit- _ 
ness that there is but one only God, who has no 
partner in his power and glory.” : es 
Having made this full recantation of his old — 
faith and profession of his new, in fulfilment of his — 
traitorous compact, the apostate departed from 
Bosra, followed by the execrations of its inhabi- 
tants, among whom he durst no longer abide; 
and Khaled, although he despised him in his 
heart, appointed a guard to protect his property 
from plunder. } 
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CHARTER RVs 
KHALED LAYS SIEGE TO DAMASCUS. 


THE capture of Bosra increased the ambition _ 
and daring of the Moslems, and Khaled now as- — 
pired to the conquest of Damascus. This renown- 
ed and beautiful city, one of the largest and most 
magnificent of the East, and reputed to be the 
oldest in the world, stood in a plain of wonderful 
richness and fertility, covered with groves and 
gardens, and bounded by an amphitheatre of hills, 
the skirts of Mount Lebanon. A river called by 
the ancients Chrysorrhoa, or the stream of gold, 
flows through this plain, feeding the canals and 
water-courses of its gardens, and the fountains of 
the city. 

The commerce of the place bespoke the luxuri-- 
ance of the soil; dealing in wines, silks, wool, — 
prunes, raisins, figs of unrivalled flavor, sweet 
scented waters and perfumes. The fields were 
covered with odoriferous flowers, and the rose of | 
Damascus has become famous throughout the 
world. ‘This is one of the few, the very few, cities 
famous in ancient times, which still retain a trace 
of ancient delights. ‘‘ The citron,” says a recent 
traveller, ‘‘ perfumes the air for many miles round 
the city ; and the fig-trees are of vast size. The 
pomegranate and orange grow in thickets. There 
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ickling of water on every hand. Wher- 


t stream beside the track ; and you have fre- 
‘quently to cross from one vivid green meadow to 

another by fording, or by little bridges. These 
eams are all from the river beloved by Naaman 
of old. He might well ask whether the Jordan 
was better than Pharpar and Abana, the rivers of 
~ Damascus.” 

{n this city too were invented those silken stuffs 
alled damask from the place of their origin, and 
hose swords and scimetars proverbial for their 

atchless temper. eee 
When Khaled resolved to strike for this great 
‘prize, he had but fifteen hundred horse, which had 
followed him from Irak, in addition to the force 
which he found with Serjabil ; having, however, 
the general command of the troops in Syria, he 
rote to Abu Obeidah to join him with his army, 
mounting to thirty-seven thousand men. 

The Moslems, accustomed to the aridity of the 
esert, gazed with wonder and delight upon the 
ich plain of Damascus. As they wound in 
Jengthening files along the banks of the shining 
iver, through verdant and flowery fields, or 
mong groves and vineyards and blooming gar- 
dens, itseemed as if they were already realizing the 
aradise promised by the prophet to true believers ; 
but when the fanes and towers of Damascus rose 
to sight from among tufted bowers, they broke 
forth into shouts of transport. 
Heraclius the emperor was at Antioch, the cap- 
tal of his Syrian dominions, when he heard of the 
dvance of the Arabs upon the city of Damascus. 
le supposed the troops of Khaled, however, to be 
mere predatory band, intent as usual on hasty 
avage, and easily. repulsed when satisfied with 
lunder ; and he felt little alarm for the safety of 
he city, knowing it to be very populous, strongly 
ortified, and well garrisoned. Hecontented him- 
self, therefore, with dispatching a general named 
Calotis with five thousand men to reinforce it. ~ 
_ In passing through the country, Calotis found the 
‘people flying to castles and other strongholds and 
utting them in a state of defence. As he ap- 
roached Baalbec, the women came forth with 
ishevelled hair, wringing their hands and utter- 
ng cries of despair. ‘‘ Alas !’’ cried they, ‘‘ the 
_Arabs ‘overrun the land, and nothing can with- 
stand them. Aracah and Sachnah, and Tadmor 
and Bosra, -have fallen, and who shall protect 
Damascus !”’ 
- Calotis inquired the force of the invaders. | 
_ They knew but of the troops of Khaled, and an- 
wered, ‘‘ Fifteen hundred horse.”’ 
__ ‘Be of good cheer,’’ said Calotis ; ‘‘in a few 
days I will return with the head of Khaled on the 
point of this good spear.”’ 
- He arrived at Damascus before the Moslem 
" army came in sight, and the same self-confidence 
“marked his proceedings. Arrogating to himself 
'the supreme command, he would have deposed 
and expelled the former governor Azrail, a meri- 
“torious old soldier, well beloved by the people. 
Violent dissensions immediately arose, and the 
: ity, instead of being prepared for defence, was a 
“prey to internal strife. 
In the height of these tumults the army of Kha- 
_ forty thousand strong, being augmented by 
t of Abu Obeidah, was descried marching 
across the plain. The sense of danger calmed 
‘the fury of contention, and the two governors sal- 
d forth, with a great part of the garrison, to en- 
ter the invaders. ae 
armies drew up in battle array. Khaled 
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was in front of the Moslem line, and with him 
was his brother in arms, Derar Ibn al Azwar. 
The latter was mounted on a fine Arabian mare, 
and poised a ponderous lance, looking a warrior 
at all points. Khaled regarded him with friendly 
pride, and resolved to give him an opportunity of 
distinguishing himself. For this purpose he de 
tached him with a small squadron of horse to feel 
the pulse of the enemy. ‘‘ Now is the time, De- 
rar,’ cried he, ‘‘ to’ show thyself a man, and em- 
ulate the deeds of thy father and other illustrious 
soldiers of the faith. Forward in the righteous 
cause, and Allah will protect thee.”’ 

Derar levelled his lance, and at the head of his 
handful of followers charged into the thickest of 
the foe. In the first encounter four horsemen fell 
beneath his arm; then wheeling off, and soaring 
as it were into the field to mark a different quarry, 
he.charged with his little troop upon the foot sol- 
diers, slew six with his own hand, trampled down 
others, and produced great confusion. The Chris- 
tians, however, recovered from a_ temporary: 
panic, and opposed him with overwhelming num- 
bers and Roman discipline. Derar saw the ine- | 
quality of the fight, and having glutted his martial 
fury, showed the Arab dexterity at retreat, mak- 
ing his way back safely to the Moslem army, by 
whom he was received with acclamation. 

Abda’lrahmam gave a similar proof of fiery 
courage ; but his cavalry was received by a bat- 
talion of infantry arranged in phalanx with extend-- 
ed spears,*while stones and darts hurled from a 
distance galled both horse and rider. He also, 
after making a daring assault and sudden car- 
nage, retired upon the spurand rejoined the army. 

Khaled now emulated the prowess of his 
friends, and careering in front of the enemy, 
launched a general defiance to single combat. 

The jealousies of the two Christian commanders 
continued in the field. Azrail, turning to Calotis, 
taunted him to accept the challenge as a matter of 
course ; seeing he was sent to protect the country 
in this hour of danger. 

The vaunting of Caloiis was at anend. He had 
no inclination for so close a fight with such an 
enemy, but pride would not permit him to refuse. 
He entered into the conflict with a faint heart, and 
in a short time would have retreated, but Khaled 
wheeled between him and his army. He then 
fought with desperation, and the contest was furi- 
ous on both sides, until Calotis beheld his blood 
streaming down his armor. His heart failed him 
at the sight; his strength flagged; he fought 
merely on the defensive. Khaled perceiving this, 
suddenly closed with him, shifted his lance to his 
left hand, grasped Caloiis with the right, dragged 
him out of the saddle, and bore him off captive to 
the Moslem host, who rent the air with trium- 
phant shouts. 

Mounting a fresh horse, Khaled prepared again 
for battle. 

‘“Tarry, my friend,’’ cried Derar ; ‘‘ repose thy- 
self forya time, ahd I will take thy place.” 

‘©Oh, Derar,’’ replied Khaled, ‘* he who labors » 
to-day shall rest to-morrow. There will be re- 
pose sufficient amid the delights of paradise !’’ 

When about to return to the field, Calotis de- 
manded a moment’s audience, and making use of 
the traitor Romanus as an interpreter, advised 
Khaled to bend all his efforts against Azrail, the 
former governor of the city, whose death he said 
would be the surest means of gaining the victory. 
Thus a spirit of envy induced him to sacrifice 
the good of his country to the desire of injuring a 
rival. j 
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Khaled was willing to take advice even from an 
enemy, especially when it fell in with his own 
humor ; he advanced, therefore, in front, chal- 
lenging Azrail loudly by name. The latter 
quickly appeared, well armed and mounted, and 
with undaunted bearing. 

The contest was long and obstinate. The 
combatants paused for breath. Khaled could not 
but regard his adversary with admiration. : 

“Thy name,’’ said he, ‘is Azrail ?’’ (This is 
the Arabic name for the angel of death.) 

‘* Azrail is my name,’ replied the other. 

‘By Allah!” replied Khaled, ‘‘ thy namesake 
is at hand, waiting to carry thy soul to the fire of 
Jehennam !”’ 

They renewed the fight.’ Azrail, who was the 


- most fleetly mounted, being sorely pressed, made 


use of an Atabian stratagem, and giving the reins 
to his steed pretended to fly the field. Haying 
distanced his adversary and fatigued his horse, he 
suddenly wheeled about and returned to the 
charge. Khaled, however, was not to be outdone 
in stratagem. Throwing himself lightly from his 
saddle just as his antagonist came galloping upon 
him, he struck at the legs of his horse, brought 
him to the ground, and took his rider prisoner. 

The magnanimity of Khaled was not equal to 
his valor ; orrather his fanatical zeal overcame all 
generous feelings. He admired Azrail as a sol- 
dier, but detested him as an infidel. Placing 
him beside his late rival Calotis, he called upon 
both to renounce Christianity and embrace the 
faith of Islam. They persisted in a firm refusal, 
upon which he gave the signal, and their heads 
were struck off and thrown over the walls into the 
city, a fearful warning to the inhabitants. 


CHAP LER- VI. 


SIEGE OF DAMASCUS CONTINUED—EXPLOITS OF 
DERAR—DEFEAT OF THE IMPERIAL ARMY, 


THE siege of Damascus continued with increas- 
ing rigor. The inhabitants were embarrassed 
and dismayed by the loss of their two governors, 
and the garrison was thinned by frequent skir- 
mishes, in which the bravest warriors were sure to 
fall. At length the soldiers ceased to sally forth, 
and the place became strictly invested. Khaled, 
with one half of the army, drew near to the walls 
on the east side, while Abu Obeidah, with the 
other half, was stationed on the west. The inhabit- 
ants now attempted to corrupt Khaled, offering 
him a thousand ounces of gold and two hundred 
magnificent damask robes to raise the siege. His 
reply was, that they must embrace the Islam faith, 
pay tribute, or fight unto the death. 

While the Arabs lay thus encamped round the 
city, as if watching its expiring throes, they were 
surprised one day by the unusual sound of shouts 
of joy within its walls. Sending out scouts, they 
soon learned the astounding intelligence that a 
great army was marching to the relicf of the place. 

The besieged, in fact, in the height of their ex- 
tremity, had lowered a messenger from the walls 
in the dead of the night, bearing tidings to the 
emperor at Antioch of their perilous condition, 
and imploring prompt and efficient succor. Aware 
for the first time of the real magnitude of the dan- 
ger, Heraclius dispatched an army of a hundred 
thousand men to their relief, led on by,Werdan, 
prefect of Emessa, an experienced general. 
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Khaled would at once have marched to mee 
the foe; alleging that so great a host could come.) )). 
only in divisions, which might be defeated in — 
detail ; the cautious and quiet Abu Obeidah, how- 
ever, counselled to continue the siege, andsend 
some able officer with a detachment to check and 
divert the advancing army. His advice was. Die 
adopted, and Derar, the cherished companion in ~ 
arms of Khaled, was. chosen for the purpose. — 
That fiery Moslem was ready to march at once © 
and attack the enemy with any handful of men ~ 
that might be assigned him ; but Khaled rebuked 
his inconsiderate zeal. ‘‘ We are expected,”’ said ~ 
he, ‘‘to fight for the faith, but not to throw our- p 
selves away.’ Allotting-to his friend, therefore, 
one thousand chosen horsemen, he recommended — 
to him to hang on the flanks of the enemy and im- _ 
pede their march. oe 

The fleetly mounted band of Derar soon came ~ 
in sight of the van of Werdan’s army, slowly 
marching in heavy masses. They were for hover- 
ing about it and harassing it in the Arab manner, ~ 
but the impetuous valor of Derar was inflamed, and 
he swore not to draw back a step without hard — 
fighting. He was seconded by Rafi Ibn Omeirah, °_ 
who reminded the troops that a handful of the — 
faithful was sufficient to defeat an army of infidels. — 

The battle cry was given. Derar, with some of 
his choicest troops, attacked the centre of the 
army, seeking to grapple with the general, whom | 
he beheld there, surrounded by his guard. At ~— 
the very onset he struck down the prefect’s right- 
hand man, and then his standard-bearer. Several 
of Derar’s followers sprang from-their steeds to _ 
seize the standard, across richly adorned with ~ 
precious stones, while he beat off the enemy who 
endeavored to regain it. The captured cross was 
borne off in triumph; but at thesame moment —_ 
Derar received a wound in the left arm froma —~ 
javelin, launched by a son of Werdan. Turning» 
upon the youth, he thrust his lance into his body, _ 
but, in withdrawing it, the iron head remained in 
the wound. Thus left, unarmed, he defended him- 
self for a time with the mere truncheon of the 
lance, but was overpowered and taken prisoner. 
The Moslems fought furiously to rescue him, but _ 
in vain, and he was borne captive from the field. 
They would now have fled, but were recalled ‘by 
Rafi Ibn Omeirah. ‘‘ Whoever flies,’’ cried he, 
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“turns his back upon God and his prophet. Par- 
adise is for those who fall in battle.. If yourcap- 
tain be dead, God is living, and sees your ac- ; 


tions.’’ 
They rallied and stood at bay. The fortune of 
the day was against them; they were attacked 
by tenfold their number, and though they fought 
with desperation, they would soon have been cut 
to pieces, had not Khaled, at that critical mo- ~*~ 
ment, arrived at the scene of action with the s 
greater part of his forces ; a swift horseman having 
brought him tidings of this disastrous affray, and 
the capture of his friend. : 
On arriving, he stopped not to parley, but 
charged into the thickest of the foe, where he saw 
most banners, hoping there to find his captive 
friend. Wherever he turned he hewed a path be- 
fore him, but \Derar was not to be found. At 
length a prisoner told him that the captive had 
been sent off to Emessa under a strong escort. 
Khaled instantly dispatched Rafi Ibn Omeirah 
with a hundred horse in pursuit. They soon over- —_ 
took the escort, attacked them furiously, slew 
several, and put the rest to flight, who left Derar. = 
bound with cords, upon his charger. ae a 
By the time that Rafi and Derar rejoined the = 
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anner a hundred thousand troops were defeated, 
in detail, by less than a third of their number, in- 
spired by fanatic valor, and led on bya skilful and 
itrepid chief. Thousands of the fugitives were 
illed in the pursuit ; an immense booty in treas- 
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and Khaled led back his army, flushed with con- 
quest, but fatigued with fighting and burdened 
_ with spoils, to resume the siege of Damascus. 


CHAPTER VIL ne = \ 


SIEGE OF DAMASCUS CONTINUED—SALLY OF THE 
_GARRISON—HEROISM OF THE MOSLEM WOMEN. 


_ THE tidings of the defeat of Werdan and his 
_ powerful army made the emperor Heraclius trem- 
_ ble in his palace at Antioch for’ the safety of his 
_ Syrian kingdom. Hastily levying another army of 
_ seventy thousand men, he put them under the 
~ command of Werdan, at Aiznadin, with orders to 
hasten to the relief of Damascus, and attack the 
_ Arab army, which must be diminished and en- 
_ feebled by the recent battle. 
_ Khaled took counsel of Abu Obeidah how to 
- ayoid the impending storm. It was determined 
_ to raise the siege of Damascus, and seek the en- 
_ emy promptly at Aiznadin. Conscious, however, 
of the inadequacy of his forces, Khaled sent mis- 
_ Sives to all the Moslem generals within his call. 
- ‘Inthe name of the most merciful God ! Khaled 
Ibn al Walid to Amru Ibn al Aass, health and 
happiness. The Moslem brethren are about to 
_ march to Aiznadin to do battle with seventy thou- 
sand Greeks, who are coming to extinguish the 
light of God. But Allah will preserve his light in 
_ despite of all the infidels. Come to Aiznadin with 
thy troops ; for, God willing, thou shalt find me 
_ there.’’ These missives sent, he broke up his 
- encampment before Damascus, and marched, with 
this whole force, toward Aiznadin. He would 
have placed Abu Obeidah at the head of the 
army; but the latter modestly remarked, thatas 
~ Khaled was now commander-in-chief, that station 
_appertained to him. Abu Obeidah, therefore, 
brought up the rear, where were the baggage, the 
- booty, the women, and the children. 
_ When the garrison of Damascus saw their en- 
- emy on the march, they sallied. forth under two 
_ brothers named Peter and Paul. The former led 
- ten thousand infantry, the latter six thousand 
_ ‘horse. Overtaking the rear of the Moslems, Paul 
- with his cavalry charged into the midst of them, 
' cutting down some, trampling others under foot, 
and spreading wide confusion. Peter in the 
-mean time, with his infantry, made a sweep of the 
camp equipage, the baggage, and the accumula- 
ted booty, and capturing most of the women, 
made off with his spoils toward Damascus. 
Tidings of this onset having reached Khaled in 
the van, he sent Derar, Abda’lrahman, and Rafi 
_ Ibn Omeirah, scouring back, each at the head of 
two hundred horse, while he followed with the 
- main force. 
_ Derar and his associates soon turned the tide of 
battle, routing Paul and his cavalry with such 
_ slaughter, that of the six thousand but a small 
_ part escaped to Damascus. Paul threw himself 
from his horse, and attempted to escape on foot, 
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Khaled had defeated the whole 
of Werdan, division after division, as they | 
d successively at the field of action. In this | 


arms, baggage, and horses fell to the victors, 


victors, however, was damped by the intelligence 


that their women had been carried away captive, 


and great was the grief of Derar, on learning that 
his sister Caulah, a woman of great beauty, was 
among the number. . 

In the mean time Peter and his troops, with 
their. spoils and captives, had proceeded on. the 


way to Damascus, but halted ’under some trees = _ 


beside a fountain, to refresh themselves and di- 
vide their booty. In the division, Caulah the sis- 
ter of Derar was allotted to Peter. This done, 
the captors went into their tents to carouse and 
make merry with the spoils, leaving the women 


among the baggage, bewailing their captive state. 


Caulah, however, was the worthy sister of 
Derar. Instead of weeping and wringing her 
hands, she reproached her companions with their 
weakness. ‘‘ What!’’ cried she, ‘‘ shall we, the 


| but was taken prisoner. The exultation of the — i: 
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daughters of warriors and followers of Mahomet, 


submit to be the slaves and paramours of barba- 
rians and idolaters? For my part, sooner will I 
die!” 

Among her fellow-captives were Hamzarite 
women, descendants as it is supposed of the 
Amalekites of old, and others of the tribe of Him- 
iar, all bold viragos, accustomed from their youth 
to mount the horse, ply the bow, and launch the 
javelin. They were roused by the appeal of Cau- 
lah. ‘‘ What, however, can we do,”’ 

‘“ Let us each take a tent pole,’’ replied Caulah, 
““and defend ourselves to the utmost. God 
may deliver us ; if not, we shall die and be at rest, 
leaving no stain upon our country.’’ She was 


seconded by a resolute woman named Offeirah. ~ 


Her words prevailed. They all armed them- 
selves with tent poles, and Caulah placed them 
closely side by side in a circle. ‘‘ Stand firm,”’ 
said she. ‘‘ Let no one pass between you ; parry 
the weapons of your assailants, and strike at their 
heads.”’ 

With Caulah, as with her brother, the word 
was accompanied by the deed ; for scarce had she 
spoken, when, a Greek soldier happening to ap- 
proach, with one blow of her staff she shattered 
his skull. 

The noise brought the carousers from the tents. 
They surrounded the women, and sought to pacify 
them ; but whoever came within reach of their 
staves was sure to suffer. Peter was struck with 
the matchless form and glowing beauty of Cau- 
lah, as she stood, fierce and fearless, dealing her 
blows on all who approached. He charged his 
men not to harm her, and endeavored to win her 
by soothing words —and offers of wealth and 
honor; but she reviled him as an infidel, a dog, 
and rejected with scorn his brutal love. Incensed 
at length by her taunts and menaces, he gave the 
word, and his followers rushed upon the women 
with their scimetars. The unequal combat would 
soon have ended, when Khaled and Derar came 
galloping with their cavalry to the rescue. Khaled 
was heavily armed ; but Derar was almost naked, 
on a horse without a saddle, and brandishing a 
lance, 

At sight of them Peter’s heart quaked ; he put 
a stop to the assault on the women, and would 
have made a merit of delivering them up un- 
harmed. ‘‘ We have wives and sisters of our 
own,’’ said he, ‘‘ and respect your courageotis de- 
fence. Go in peace to your countrymen.’ 

He turned his horse’s head, but Caulah smote 
the legs of the animal and brought him to the 


cried they, | 
‘““ having neither sword nor lance nor bow ?’’ va 
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ground ; and Derar thrust his spear through the 
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rider as he fell. Then alighting and striking off 
the head of Peter, he elevated it on the point of 
his lance. A generalaction ensued. The enemy 
were routed and pursued with slaughter to the 
gates of Damascus, and great booty was gained 
of horses and armor. 

The battle over, Paul was brought a prisoner 
before Khaled, and the gory head of his brother 
was shown to him. ‘‘Such,” cried Khaled, 
‘* will be your fate unless you instantly embrace 
the faith of Islam.’’ Paul wept over the head of 
his brother, and said he wished not to survive 
him. ‘‘ Enough,’’ cried Khaled ; the signal was 
given, and the head of Paul was severed from his 
.body. 

The Moslem army now retired to their old camp, 
where they found Abu Obeidah, who had rallied 
his fugitives and intrenched himself, for it was 
uncertain how near Werdan and his army might 
be. ‘Here the weary victors reposed themselves 
from their dangers and fatigues ; talked over the 
fortunes of the day, and exulted in the courage of 
their women, . 


CHAPTER VIII. 
BATTLE OF AIZNADIN. 


THE army of the prefect Werdan, though sey- 
enty thousand in number, was for the most part 
composed of newly levied troops. It lay encamp- 
ed at Aiznadin, and ancient historians speak 
much of the splendid appearance of the imperial 
camp, rich in its sumptuous furniture of silk and 
gold, and of the brilliant array of the-troops in 
burnished armor, with glittering swords and 
lances. 

While thus encamped, Werdan was surprised 
one day to behold clouds of dust rising in different 
directions, from which as they advanced broke 
forth the flash of arms and din of trumpets. These 
were in fact the troops which Khaled had sum- 
moned by letter from various parts, and which, 
though widely separated, arrived at the appointed 
time with a punctuality recorded by the Arabian 
chroniclers as miraculous. 

_The Moslems were at first a little daunted by 
the number and formidable array of the imperial 
host ; but Khaled harangued them in a confident 
tone. ‘‘ You behold,” said he, ‘‘ the last stake of 
the infidels. This army vanquished and dispersed, 
they can never muster another of any force, and 
all Syria is ours.” 

The armies lay encamped in sight of each other 
all night, and drew out in battle array in the 
morning. 

““Who will undertake,’’ said Khaled, ‘‘ to ob- 
serve the enemy near at hand, and bring me an 

- account of the number and disposition of his 
forces ?” 

Derar immediately stepped forward. ‘‘ Go,’’ 
said Khaled, ‘‘and Allah go with thee. But I 
charge thee, Derar, not to strike a blow unpro- 
voked, nor to expose thy life unnecessarily.” 

_ When Werdan saw a single horseman prowling 
in view of his army and noting its strength and 
disposition, he sent forth thirty horsemen to sur- 
round and capture him. Derar retreated before 
them until they became separated in the eagerness 
of pursuit, then suddenly wheeling he received the 
first upon the point of his lance, and so another 
and another, thrusting them through or striking 
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them from their saddles, until he had killed or u 
horsed seventeen, and so daunted the rest that | 
was enabled to make his retreat in safety. ae 

Khaled reproached him with rashness and diso- 
bedience of orders. ‘ = i 

“‘T sought not the fight,’’ replied Derar.— 
‘They came forth against me, and I feared that 
God should see me turn my back. He doubtless. 
aided me, and had it not been for your orders, I 
should not have desisted when I did.”’ ; 

Being informed by Derar of the number and po- 
sitions of the enemy’s troops, Khaled marshalled 
his army accordingly. He gave command of the 
right wing to Mead and Noman ; the left to Saad. 
Ibn Abu Wakkas and Serjabil, and took charge of 
the centre himself, accompanied by Amru, Ab- 
da’lrahman, Derar, Kais, Rafii, and other distin- 
guished leaders. A body of four thousand horse, 
sunder Yezed Ebn Abu Sofian, was posted in the 
rear to guard the baggage and the women. 

But it was not the men alone that prepared for 
this momentous battle. Caulah and Offeirah, © 
and their intrepid companions, among whom were 
women of the highest rank, excited by their recent 
success, armed themselves with such weapons as 
they found at hand, and prepared to mingle in 
the fight. Khaled applauded their courage and 
devotion, assuring them that, if they fell, the 
gates of paradise would be open to them. He 
then formed them into two battalions, giving 
command of one to Caulah, and of the other to_ 
Offeirah ; and charged them, besides defending™ 
themselves against the enemy, to keep a strict eye 
upon his own troops ; and whenever they saw a 
Moslem turn his back upon the foe, to slay him 
as a recreant and an apostate. Finally he rode~ 
through the ranks of his army, exhorting them all | 
to fight with desperation, since they had wives, 
children, honor, religion, everything at stake, 
and no place of refuge should they be defeated. 

The war cries now arose from either army ; the 
Christians shouting for ‘Christ and for the 
faith ;’’ the Moslems, ‘‘ La I’laha illa Allah, Mo- 
hammed Resoul Allah!’ ‘‘ There is but one 
God ! Mahomet is the prophet of God !” 

Just before the armies engaged, a venerable 
man came forth from among the Christians, and, 
approaching Khaled, demanded, ‘‘ Art thou the 
general of this army ?’’ ‘‘I am considered such,’” 
replied Khaled, ‘‘ while I am true to God, the 
Koran, and the prophet.” 

‘‘Thou art come unprovoked,’’ said the old 
man, ‘‘ thou and thy host, to invade this Christian 
land. Be not too certain of success. Others 
who have heretofore invaded this land have found 
a tomb instead of a triumph. Look at this host. 
It is more numerous and perhaps better disci- 
plined than thine. Why wilt thou tempt a battle © 
which may end in thy defeat, and must at all 
events cost thee most lamentable bloodshed > 
Retire, then, in peace, and spare the -miseries 
which must otherwise fall upon either army. 
Shouldst thou do so, Iam authorized to offer, for 
every soldier in thy host, a suit of garments, a 
turban, and a piece of gold; for thyself a hun- 
dred pieces and ten silken robes, and for thy Ca-— 
liph a thousand pieces and a hundred robes.’’ 

‘““You proffer a part,’’ replied Khaled scorn-— 
fully, ‘‘ to one who will soon possess the whole. — 
For yourselves there are but three conditions a 
embrace the faith, pay tribute, or expect the 
sword.’’ With this rough reply the venerable 
man returned sorrowfully to the Christian host. — 

Still Khaled was unusually wary. ‘‘ Our ene- 
mies are two to one,’ said he ; ‘we must have © 
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atience and outwind them. Let us hold back 
ntil nightfall, for that with the prophet was the 
ropitious time of victory.’’ . 
The enemy now threw their Armenian archers 
in the advance, and several Moslems were killed 
nd wounded with flights of arrows. Still Khaled 
estrained the impatience of his troops, ordering 
hat no man should stir from his post. The im- 
petuous Derar at length obtained permission to 
attack the insulting band of archers, and spurred 
vigorously upon them with his troop of horse. 
They faltered, but were reinforced : troops were 
_ sent to sustain Derar*% many were slain on both 
_ sides, but success inclined to the Moslems. 
_ The action was on the point of becoming gen- 
eral, when a horseman from the advance army 
galloped up, and inquired for the Moslem gen- 
eral. Khaled, considering it a challenge, levelled 
his lance for the encounter. ‘‘ Turn thy lance 
aside, I pray thee,’’ cried the Christian eagerly ; 
~**am but a messenger, and seek a parley.”’ 
Khaled quietly reined up his steed, and laid his 
_ lance athwart the pommel of his saddle: ‘‘ Speak 
to the purpose,’”’ said he, ‘‘ and tell no lies.’’ 
“Twill tell the naked. truth ; dangerous for me 
to tell, but most important for thee to hear ; but 
first promise protection for myself and family.”’ 
_ Having obtained this promise, the messenger, 
whose name was David, proceeded: ‘‘I am sent 
by Werdan to entreat that the battle may cease, 
and the blood of brave men be spared ; and that 
thou wilt meet him to-morrow morning, singly, 
in sight of either army, to treat of terms of peace. 
Such is my message; but beware, oh Khaled ! 
for treason lurks beneath it. Ten chosen men, 
_ well armed, will be stationed in the night close 
_ by the place of conference, to surprise and seize, 
or kill thee, when defenceless and off thy guard.”’ 
4 He then proceeded to mention the place ap- 
- pointed for the conference, and all the other par- 
ticulars. ‘‘ Enough,’’ said Khaled. ‘‘ Return 
- to Werdan, and tell him I agree to meet him.”’ 
i The Moslems were astonished at hearing a re- 
- treat sounded, when the conflict was inclining in 
_ their favor; they withdrew reluctantly from the 
field, and Abu Obeidah and Derar demanded of 
Khaled the meaning of his conduct. He inform- 
ed them of what had just been revealed to him. 
_ ‘*T will keep this appointment,” said he. “I will 
go singly and will bring back the heads of all the 
~assassins.’’ Abu Obeidah, however, remonstrated 
against his exposing himself to such unnecessary 
danger. ‘‘ Take ten men with thee,’’ said he, 
““man for man.’’ ‘‘ Why defer the punishment 
of their perfidy until morning ?’’ cried Derar. 
“Give me the ten men, and I will counterplot 
these lurkers this very night.”’ 
Having obtained permission, he picked out ten 
men of assured coolness and courage, and set off 
with them in the dead of the night for the place 
«of ambush. ~As they drew near Derar caused his 
companions to halt, and, putting off his clothes to 
prevent all rustling noise, crept warily with his 
naked scimetar to the appointed ground. Here 
he beheld the ten men fast asleep, with their 
weapons beneath their heads. Returning silently, 
and beckoning ,his companions, they singled out 
_.each his man, so that the whole were dispatched 
at a blow.- They then stripped the dead, dis- 
guised themselves in their clothes, and awaited 
‘tthe coming day. 
The rising sun shone on the two armies drawn 
-out in battle array, and awaiting the parley of 
‘the chiefs. Werdan rode forth on a white mule, 
nd was arrayed in rich attire, with chains of 
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gold and precious stones. Khaled was clad in a 
yellow silk vest and green turban. He suffered | 
himself to be drawn by Werdan toward the place 
of ambush; then alighting and seating them- 
selves on the ground, they entered into a parley. 
Their conference was brief and boisterous. Each 
considered the other in his power, and conducted 
himself with haughtiness and acrimony. Werdan 
spoke of the Moslems as needy spoilers, who 
lived by the sword, and invaded the fertile terri- 
tories of their ‘neighbors in quest of plunder, 
‘““ We, on the other hand,”’ said he, ‘‘ are wealthy, 
and desire peace. Speak, what do you require te 
relieve your wants and satisfy your rapacity ?”’ 

““ Miserable infidel !’’ replied Khaled. ‘‘ We 
are not so poor as to accept alms at your hands. 


Allah provides for us. You offer us a part of what ~ : 


is all our own; for Allah has put all that you’ 
have into our hands ; even. to your wives and 
children. But do you desire peace ? We have al- 
ready told you our conditions. Either acknowl- 
edge that there is no other God but God, and that 
Mahomet is his prophet, or pay us such tribute 
as we may impose. Do you refuse? For what, 
then, have you brought me‘here ? You knew our 
terms yesterday, and that all your propositions 
were rejected. Do you entice me here alone for 
single combat ? Be it so, and let our weapons de- 
cide between us.”’ 


So saying, he sprang upon his feet. Werdan 


also rose, but, expecting instant aid, neglected to — 


draw his sword. Khaled seized him by the throat, 
upon which he called loudly to his-men in am- 
bush. The Moslems in ambush rushed forth, and, 
deceived by their Grecian dresses, Werdan for an. 
instant thought himself secure. As they drew 
near he discovered his mistake, and shrank with 
horror at the sight of Derar, who advanced, al- 
most naked, brandishing a scimetar, and in 
whom he recognized the slayer of his son. 
‘“Mercy! Mercy !’’ cried he to Khaled, at find- 
ing himself caught in his own snare. 

““ There is no mercy,” replied Khaled, for him 
who has no faith. You came to me with peace 
on your lips, but murder in your heart. Your 
crime be upon your head.”’’ 

The sentence was no sooner pronounced than 
the powerful sword of Derar performed its office, 
and the head of Werdan was struck off at a blow. 
The gory trophy was elevated on the point of a lance 
and borne by the little band toward the Christian 
troops, who, deceived by the Greek disguises, sup- 
posed it the head of Khaled and shouted with joy. 
Their triumph was soon turned to dismay as they 
discovered their error. Khaled did not suffer them 
to recover from their confusion, but bade his 
trumpets sound a general charge. What ensued 
was a massacre rather than a battle. The im- 
perial army broke and fled in all directions : 
some toward Czsarea, others to Damascus, and 
others to Antioch. The booty was immense ; 
crosses of silver and gold, adorned with precious 
stones, rich chains and bracelets, jewels of price, 
silken robes, armor and weapons of all kinds, 
and numerous banners, all which Khaled de- 
clared should not be divided until after the cap- 
ture of Damascus. 

Tidings of this great victory was sent to the 
Caliph at Medina, by his brave and well beloved 
On receiving it, Abu Beker 
prostrated himself and returned thanks to God. 
The news spread rapidly throughout Arabia. 


Hosts of adventurers hurried to Medina from all 


parts, and especially from Mecca. All were eaget 
to serve in the cause of the faith, now that they 
4 


found it crowned with conquest and rewarded 
with riches. 


The worthy Abu Beker was disposed to gratify 


their wishes, but Omar, on being consulted, stern- 
ly objected. ‘‘ The greater part of these fellows,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ who are so eager to join us now that we 
are successful, are those who sought to crush us 
when we were few and feeble. They care not 
for the faith, but they long to ravish the rich 
fields of Syria, and share the plunder of Damas- 
cus. Send them not to the army to make brawls 
and dissensions. Those already there are suf- 
ficient to complete what they have begun. They 
have won the victory; let them enjoy the 
spoils.” 

In compliance with this advice, Abu Beker re- 

fused the prayer of the applicants. Upon this 
‘the people of Mecca, and especially those of the 
tribe of Koreish, sent a powerful deputation, 
headed by Abu Sofian, to remonstrate with the 
Caliph. ‘‘ Why are we denied permission,” said 
they, ‘‘ to fight in the cause of our religion? It 
is true that in the days of darkness and ignorance 
we made war on the disciples of the prophet, be- 
cause we thought we were doing God service. 
Allah, however, has blessed us with the light ; 
we have seen and renounced our former errors. 
We are your brethren in the faith, as we have 
ever been your kindred in blood, and hereby take 
upon ourselves to fight in the common cause. 
Let there then no longer be jealousy and envy 
between us.”’ 
_ The heart of the Caliph was moved by these re- 
monstrances. He consulted with Ali and Omar, 
and it was agreed that the tribe of Koreish should 
be permitted to join the army. Abu Beker ac- 
cordingly wrote to Khaled congratulating him on 
his success, and informing him that a large rein- 
forcement would join him conducted by Abu So- 
fian. This letter he sealed with the seal of the 
prophet, and dispatched it by his son Abda’lrah- 
man, 
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CHAPTER IX. 


OCCURRENCES BEFORE DAMASCUS—EXPLOITS OF 
THOMAS-~—ABAN IBN ZEID AND HIS AMAZONIAN 
WIFE. 


THE fugitives from the field of Aiznadin carried 
to Damascus the dismal tidings that the army 
was overthrown, and the last hope of succor de- 
stroyed. Great was the consternation of the in- 
habitants, yet they set to work, with desperate 
activity, to prepare for the coming storm. The 
fugitives had reinforced the garrison with several 
thousand effective men. New fortifications were 
hastily erected. The walls were lined with en- 
gines to discharge stones and darts, which were 
managed by Jews skilled in their use. 

In the midst of their preparation, they beheld 
squadron after squadron of Moslem’ cavalry 
emerging from among distant groves, while a 
lengthening line of foot soldiers poured along be- 
tween the gardens. This was the order of march 
of the Moslem host. The advance guard, ot up- 
ward of nine thousand horsemen, was led b 
Amru. Then came two thousand Koreishite 
horse, led by Abu Sofian. Then a like number 
under Serjabil. Then Qmar Ibn Rabiyah with a 
similar division ; then the main body of the army 
led by Abu Obeidah, and lastly the rear-guard 
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displaying the black eagle, the fateful banner of | 
Khaled, and led by that invincible warrior. Nis 
Khaled now assembled his captains,and assigned 
to them their different stations. Abu Sofian was 
Serjabil oppo- 
site that of St. Thomas. Amru before that of 
Paradise, and Kais Ibn Hobeirah before that of 
Kaisan. Abu Obeidah encamped at some dis- 
tance, in front of the gate of Jabiyah, and was 
charged to be strict and vigilant, and to make fre- 
quent assaults, for Khaled knew his humane and 7 
easy nature. As to Khaled himself, he took his — 
station and planted his black eagle before the 
eastern gate. hs 
There was still a southern gate, that of St. 
Mark, so situated that it was not practicable to — 
establish posts or engage in skirmishes before it; — 
it was, therefore, termed the Gate of Peace. AS 
to the active and impetuous Derar, he was order- 
ed to patrol round the walls and scour the adja-- 
cent plain at the head of two thousand horse, pro- 
tecting the camp from surprise and preventing 
supplies and reinforcements to the city. ‘“‘If you 
should be attacked,’’ said Khaled, ‘‘send me 
word, and I will come to your assistance.”’ “‘ And | 
must I stand peaceably until you arrive?’ said 
Derar, in recollection of former reproofs of his 
rash contests. ‘‘ Not so,’’ rejoined Khaled, 
‘but fight stoutly, and be assured I will not fail 
you.” The rest of the army were dismounted to _ 
carry on the siege on foot. aay 
The Moslems were now better equipped for war 
than ever, having supplied themselves with armor 
and weapons taken in repeated battles. As yet, _ 
however, they retained their Arab frugality and 
plainness, neglecting the delicate viands, the 
sumptuous raiment, and other luxurious indul- 
gences of their enemies. Even Abu Obeidah, in 
the humility of his spirit, contented himself with ~ 
his primitive Arab tent of camel's hair; refusing ~ 
the sumptuous tents of the Christian command- a 
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ers, won in the recent battle. Such were the 
stern and simple-minded invaders of the effemi- 
nate and sensual nations of the East. ¥ “a 
The first assaults of the Moslems were bravely 
repelled, and many were slain by darts and stones 
hurled by the machines from the wall. The gar- 
rison even ventured to make a sally, but were 
driven back with signal slaughter. The siege 
was then pressed with unremitting rigor, untilno 
one dared to venture beyond the bulwarks. The 
principal inhabitants now. consulted together ; 
whether it were not best tocapitulate, while there __ 
was yet a chance of obtaining favorable terms. i 
There was at this time living in Damascus a 
noble Greek, named Thomas, who was married | 
to a daughter of the emperor Heraclius. He held 
no post, but was greatly respected, for he was a 
man of talentsand consummate courage. Inthis 
moment of general depression he endeavored to 
rouse the spirits of the people ; representing their 
invaders as despicable, barbarous, naked, and 4 
poorly armed, without discipline or military ser-. 
vice, and formidable only through their mad £a- 
naticism, and the panic they had spread through 
the country. 
Finding all arguments in vain, he offered to 
take the lead himself, if they would venture upon 
another sally. His offer was accepted, and the 
next morning appointed for the effort. Q 
Khaled perceived a stir of preparation through- 
out the night, lights gleaming in the turrets and 
along the battlements, and exhorted hismento — 
be vigilant, for he anticipated some desperate ~ 
movement. ‘‘ Let no man sleep,’’ said he. ‘‘We _ 
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have rest enough after death, and sweet will 
ea repose that is never more to be followed by 
Le} ge 5 } 
__The Christians were sadly devout in this hour 
of extremity. At early dawn the bishop, in his 
obes, proceeded at the head of the clergy to the 
_ gate by which the sally was to be made, where 
he elevated the cross, and laid beside it the New 
Testament. As Thomas passed out at the gate, 
the laid his hand upon the sacred volume. ‘* Oh 


fus, and deliver us not into the hands of its ene- 
- mies.”’ Ze 
; The Moslems, who had been on the alert, were 
advancing to attack just at the time of the sally, 
_ ‘but were checked by a general discharge from 
‘ithe engines on the wall. Thomas led his troops 
‘bravely to the encounter, and the conflict was 
_ tierce and bloody. He was a dexterous archer, 
-and singled out the most conspicuous of the Mos- 
. lems, who fell one after another beneath his 
e shatts. Among others he wounded Aban Ibn 
Zeid with an arrow tipped with poison. The lat- 
@ iter bound up the wound with his turban, and con- 
__ tinued in the field, but being overcome by the 
venom was conveyed to the camp. He had but 
recently been married to a beautiful woman of 
the intrepid race of the Himiar, one of those 
__ Amazons accustomed to use the bow and arrow, 
and to mingle in warfare. 
_ Hearing that her husband was wounded, she 
hastened to his tent, but before she could reach it 
he had expired. She uttered no lamentation, nor 
shed a tear, but, bending over the body, ‘‘ Happy 
vart thou, oh my beloved,’’ said she, ‘‘ for thou 
art with Allah, who joined us but to part us from 
each other. But I will avenge thy death, and 
‘then seek to join thee in paradise. Henceforth 
‘shall no man touch me more, for I dedicate my- 
‘self to God.’”> 
Then grasping her husband’s bow and arrows, 
she hastened to the field in quest of Thomas, 
who, she had been told, was the slayer of her 
husband. Pressing toward the place where he 
__ was fighting, she let fly a shaft, which wounded 
this standard-bearer in the hand. The standard 
fell, and was borne off by the Moslems. Thomas 
pursued it, laying about him furiously, and call- 
ing upon his men to rescue their banner. It 
was shifted from hand to hand until it came‘into 
 +that of Serjabil. Thomas assailed him with his 
-_-scimetar ; Serjabil threw the standard among his 
_-troops and closed with him. They fought with 
equal ardor, but Thomas was gaining the advan- 
_ tage, when an arrow, shot by the wife of Aban, 
«smote him in the eye. He staggered with the 
- wound, but his men, abandoning the contested 
~ :standard, rushed to his support and bore him off 
‘to the city. He refused to retire to his home, 
‘and, his wound being dressed.on the ramparts, 
-would have returned to the conflict, but was over- 
muled by the public. He took his station, how- 
ever, at the city gate, whence he could survey 
the field and issue his orders. ‘The battle contin- 
ued with great fury ; but such showers of stones 
and darts and other missiles were discharged by 
the Jews from the engines on the walls that the be- 
siegers were kept ata distance. Night terminated 
the conflict. The Moslems returned to their camp 
wearied with a long day’s fighting ; and, throw- 
_ ing themselves on the earth, were soon buried in 
profound sleep. : 
@ Thomas, finding the courage of the garrison 
roused by the stand they had that day made, re- 
solved to put it to further proof. At his sugges- 
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| tion preparations were made 


Gol!" exclaimed he, ‘‘if our faith be true, aid | 


Wipes se 
in the dead of the - 
night for a general sally at daybreak from all the 
gates of the city. At the signal of a single stroke 
upon a bell at the first peep of dawn, all the gates 
were thrown open, and from each rushed forth a 
torrent of warriors upon the nearest encampment. 
So silently had the preparations been made 
that the besiegers were completely taken by sure 
prise. 
lems started from sleep and snatched up their 
weapons, but the enemy were already upon them, 


and struck them down before they had recovered — 


from their amazement. For a time it was a 
slaughter rather than a fight, at the various sta- 
tions. Khaled is said to have shed tears at be- 
holding the carnage. ‘‘Oh thou, who never 
sleepest !’’ .cried he, in the agony of-his heart, 


“aid thy faithful servants ; let them not fall be- — 


neath the weapons of these infidels.’’ Then, fol- 
lowed by four hundred horsemen, he spurred | 
about the field wherever relief was most needed. 
The hottest of the fight was opposite the gate 
whence Thomas had sallied. Here Serjabil had 
his station, and fought with undaunted valor. — 
Near him was the intrepid wife of Aban, doing 
deadly execution with her shafts. She had ex- 
pended all but one, when a Greek soldier attempt- 
ed to seize her. In aninstant the arrow was sped 
through his throat, and laid him dead at her feet; _ 
but she was now weaponless, and was taken pris- 


The trumpets sounded alarms, the Mos- — 
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At the same time Serjabil and Thomas were 
again engaged hand to hand with equal valor ; 
but the scimetar of Serjabil broke on the buckler 
of his adversary, and he was on the point of be- 
ing slain or captured, when Khaled and Abda'l- 
rahman galloped up with a troop of horse. 
Thomas was obliged to take refuge in the city, — 
and Serjabil and the Amazonian widow were res- 
cued. 

The troops who sallied out at the gate of Ja- 
beyah met with the severest treatment. The 
meek Abu Obeidah was stationed in front of that 
gate, and was slumbering quietly in his hair tent 
at the time of the sally. His first care in the mo- 
ment of alarm was to repeat the morning prayer. 
He then ordered forth a body of chosen men to 
keep the enemy at bay, and while they were fight- 
ing, led another detachment, silently but rapidly, 
round between the combatants and the city. The 
Greeks thus suddenly found themselves assailed 
in front and rear; they fought desperately, but 
so successful was the stratagem, and so active 
the valor of the meek Abu Obeidah, when once 
aroused, that never a man, says the Arabian his- 
torian, that sallied from that gate, returned 
again. 3 

The battle of the night was almost as sanguin- 
ary as that of the day; the Christians were re- 
pulsed in all quarters, and driven once more within 
their walls, leaving several thousand dead upon 
the field. The Moslems followed them to the very 
gates, but were compelled to retire by the deadly 
shower hurled by the Jews from the engines on 
the walls, 


CHAPTER X. 


SURRENDER OF DAMASCUS—DISPUTES OF THE 
SARACEN GENERALS—DEPARTURE OF THOMAS 
_AND THE EXILES, 


For seventy days had Damascus been besieged 
by the fanatic legions of the desert: the inhabi- 
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“Not so,” cried Khaled in a fury. “I have ; 
won it with this sword, and I grant no quarter.” _ 

‘*But I have given the inhabitants a covenant 


tants had no longer the heart to make further 
sallies, but again began to talk of capitulating. 
It was in vain that Thomas urged them to have 
. patience until he should write to the emperor for 
succor ; they listened only to their fears, and sent 
to Khaled begging a truce, that they might have 
time to treat of asurrender. That fierce warrior 
turned a deaf ear to their prayer : he wished for 


no surrender, that would protect_the lives and 


property of the besieged ; he was bent upon tak- 
ing the city by the sword, and giving it up to be 
plundered by his Arabs. 

In their extremity the people of Damascus turn- 
ed to the good Abu Obeidah, whom they knew to 
be meek and humane. Having first treated with 
him by a messenger who understood Arabic, and 
received his promise of security, a hundred of the 
principal inhabitants, including the most vener- 
able of the clergy, issued privately one night by 
the gate of Jabiyah, and sought his presence. 
They found this leader of a mighty force, that 
was shaking the empire of the Orient, living in a 
humble tent of hair-cloth, like a mere wanderer 
of the desert. He listened favorably to their prop- 

~ositions, for his object was conversion rather than 
~ conquest ; tribute rather than plunder. A cove- 
nant was soon written, in which he engaged that 
hostilities should cease on their delivering the 
city into his hands ; that such of the inhabitants 
as pleased might depart in safety with as much 
of their effects as they could carry, and those who 
remained as tributaries should retain their prop- 
erty, and have seven churches allotted to them. 
This covenant was not signed by Abu Obeidah, 
not being commander-in-chief, but he assured 
the envoys it would be held sacred by the Mos- 
lems. ‘ 
_ The capitulation being arranged, and hostages 
given for the good faith of the besieged, the gate 
opposite to the encampment of Abu Obeidah was 
thrown open, and the venerable chief entered at 
the head of a hundred men to take possession. 

While these transactions were taking place at 
the gate of Jabiyah, a different scene occurred at 
the eastern gate. Khaled was exasperated by 
the death of a brother of Amru, shot from the 
walls with a poisoned arrow. In the height of 
his indignation, an apostate priest, named Josias, 
undertook to deliver the gate into his hands, on 
condition of security of person and property for 
himself and his relatives. 

By means of this traitor, a hundred Arabs were 
secretly introduced within the walls, who, rush- 
ing to the eastern gate, broke the bolts and bars 
and chains by which it was fastened, and threw 
it open with the signal shout of Allah Achbar ! 

Khaled and his legions poured in at the gate 
with sound of trumpet and tramp of steed ; put- 
ting all to the sword, and deluging the streets 
with blood. ‘‘ Mercy! Mercy!’ was the cry. 
*“No mercy for infidels !’’ was Khaled’s fierce 
response. 

He pursued his career of carnage into the great 
square before the church of the Virgin Mary. 
Here, to his astonishment, he beheld Abu Obei- 
dah and his attendants, their swords sheathed, 
and marching in solemn procession with priests 
and monks and the principal inhabitants, and sur- 
rounded by women and children. 

Abu Obeidah saw fury and surprise in the looks 
of Khaled, and hastened to propitiate him by 
gentle words. - ‘‘ Allah in his mercy,’’ said he, 
“has delivered this city into my hands by peace- 
ful surrender ; sparing the effusion of blood and 
the necessity of fighting.’’ 


written with my own hand.”’ | 

_‘* And’ what right had you,’’ demanded Kha- 
led, ‘‘to grant a capitulation without consulting. 
me? Am not I the general? Yes, by Allah? 


and to prove it I will put every inhabitant to the _ ; 


sword.’’ 


Abu Obeidah felt that in point of military duty © 


he had erred, but he sought to pacify Khaled, 


assuring him he had intended all for the best, and | 


felt sure of his approbation, entreating him to re- 
spect the covenant he had made in the name of 
God and the prophet, and with the approbation 
of all the Moslems present at the transaction. 
Several of the Moslem officers seconded Abu 


Obeidah, and endeavored to persuade Khaled to — 


agree to the capitulation. While he hesitated, 


his troops, impatient of delay, resumed the work _ 


ot massacre and pillage. 

The patience of the good Abu Obeidah was at 
anend. ‘‘ By Allah!’ cried he, ‘“‘my word is 
treated as nought, and my covenant is trampled 
under foot !”’ 


Spurring his horse among the marauders, he 


commanded them, in the name of the prophet, to 


desist until. he and Khaled should have time to — 


settle their dispute. The name of the prophet 
had its effect ; the soldiery paused in their bloody 


career, and the two generals with their officers — 


retired to the church of the Virgin. ee 
Here, after a sharp altercation, Khaled, callous t 
all claims of justice and mercy, was brought to lis- 


ten to policy. Itwas represented tohimthathewas — : 


invading a country where many cities were yet to 
be taken ; that it was important to respect the 
capitulations of his generals, even though they 
might not be altogether to his mind ; otherwise 
the Moslem word would cease to be trusted, and 
other cities, warned by the fate of Damascus, 
instead of surrendering on favofable terms, might 


turn a deaf ear to all offers of mercy and fight . 


to the last extremity. 

It was with the utmost difficulty that Abu 
Obeidah wrung from the iron soul of Khaled a 
slow consent to his capitulation, on condition 
that the whole matter should be referred to the 
Caliph. At every article he paused and mur- 
mured. He would fain have inflicted death upon 


Thomas, and another leader named Herbis, but _ a: 


Abu Obeidah insisted that they were expressly in- 
cluded in the covenant. 
Proclamation was then made that such of the 
inhabitants as chose to remain tributaries to the 
Caliph should enjoy the exercise of their religion ; 
the rest were permitted to depart. The greater 
part preferred to remain ; but some determined 
to follow their champion Thomas to Antioch. 
The latter prayed for a passport or a safe-conduct 
through the country controlled by the Moslems. 
After much difficulty Khaled granted them three 
days’ grace, during which they should be safe from 


molestation or pursuit, on condition they took — 


nothing with them but provisions. 

Here the worthy Abu Obeidah interfered, de- 
claring that he had covenanted to let them go 
forth with bag and baggage. ‘‘ Then,” said 
Khaled, ‘‘ they shall go unarmed,’”’ Again Abu 
Obeidah interfered, and Khaled at length con- 
sented that they should have arms sufficient to 
defend themselves against robbers and wild 
beasts; he, however, who had a lance, should 


have no sword; and he who had a bow should 


have no lance, 
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mas and Herbis, who were to conduct this 
py caravan, pitched their tents in the 


- who were to follow them into exile, each laden 
__with plate, jewels, silken stuffs, and whatever was 
most precious and least burdensome. Among 
other things was a wardrobe of the emperor Her- 
-aclius, in which there were above three hundred 
loads of costly silks and cloth of gold. 

_ Ali being assembled, the sad multitude set forth 
on their wayfaring. Those who from pride, trom 
patriotism, or from religion, thus doomed them- 
selves to poverty ahd exile, were among the no- 

blest and most highly bred of the land ; people 
accustomed to soft and luxurious life, and to the 
_ silken abodes of palaces. Of this number was 
_ the wife of Thomas, a daughter of the emperor 
_ Heraclius, who was attended by her maidens. It 
was a piteous sight to behold aged men, delicate 
and shrinking women, and_ helpless children, 
thus setting forth on a wandering journey through 
wastes and deserts, and rugged mountains, in- 
_ fested by savage hordes. 
turn to cast a look of fondness and despair on 
_ those sumptuous palaces and delightful gardens, 
once their pride and joy; and still would they 
turn and weep, and beat their breasts, and gaze 
through their tears on the stately towers of Da- 
mascus, and the fowery banks of the Pharpar. 

Thus terminated the hard-contested siege of 

Damascus, which Voltaire has likened for its 
stratagems, skirmishes, and single combats to 
_ Homer’s siege of Troy. More than twelve months 

_ elapsed between the time the Saracens first pitch- 
ed their tents before it and the day ofits surrender. 


CHAPTER XT. 
STORY OF JONAS AND EUDOCEA—PURSUIT OF 
THE EXILES—DEATH OF THE CALIPH ABU BE- 
PERE.) te 


Ir is recorded that Derar gnashed his teeth 

with rage at seeing the multitude of exiles depart- 
ing in peace, laden with treasures, which he con- 
: sidered as so much hard-earned spoil, lost to the 
e faithful ; but what most incensed him was, that 
so many unbelievers should escape the edge of 

~ the scimetar. Khaled would have been equally 
indignant, but that he had secretly covenanted 
with himself to regain this booty. For this pur- 
pose he ordered his men to refresh themselves 
and their horses, and be in readiness for action, 
resolving to pursue the exiles when the three days 
ot grace should have expired. : 

A dispute with Abu Obeidah concerning a 

quantity of grain, which the latter claimed for 
the citizens, detained him one day longer, and he 
was about to abandon the pursuit as hopeless, 
when @ guide presented himself who knew all the 
country, and the shortest passes through the 
mountains. The story of this guide is worthy of 
notice, as illustrating the character of these peo- 
ple and these wars. 

During the siege Derar, as has been related, was 
appointed to patrol round the city and the camp 
with two thousand horse. As a party of these 
were one night going their rounds, near the walls, 
they heard the distant neighing of a horse, and 
looking narrowly round, descried a horseman 

coming stealthily from the gate Keisan. Halting 
-in a shadowy place, they waited until he came 


a 


meadow adjacent to the city, whither all repaired | 


Many a time did they ' 


him prisoner. He was a youthful Syrian, richly, 
and gallantly arrayed, and apparently a person 
of distinction. Scarcely had they seized him when 


close to them, when, rushing forth, they made j 


they beheld another horseman issuing from the a 


same gate, who in a soft voice called upon their | 


captive, by the name of Jonas. They commanded 


the latter to invite his companion to advance. He  ~ 


seemed to reply, and called out something in 


Greek : upon hearing which the other turned bri- — 


dle and galloped back into the city. The Arabs, 
ignorant of Greek, and suspecting the words te 


be a warning, would have slain their prisoner on » 
the spot; but upon second thoughts, conducted — 


him to Khaled. 

The youth avowed himself a nobleman of Da- 
mascus, and betrothed to a beautiful maiden 
named Eudocea ; but her parents, from some ca- 
pricious reason, had withdrawn their consent to. 
his nuptials ; whereupon the lovers had secretly 
agreed to fly from Damascus. 
had bribed the sentinels who kept watch that: 
night at thegate. Thedamsel, disguised in male: 
attire, and accompanied by two domestics, was 
following her lover at a distance, as he sallied in 
advance. His reply in Greek when she called 
upon him was, “‘ The bird is caught !’’ a warning 
at the hearing of which she had fled back to the 
city 


tale; but he gave the prisoner his alternative. 
‘*Embrace the faith of Islam,’’ said he, ‘‘ and 
when Damascus falls into our power, you shall 
have your betrothed; refuse, and your head is 
forfeit.’”’ 


The youth paused not between a scimetar and — 


a bride. He made immediate profession of faith 
between the hands of Khaled, and thenceforth 
fought zealously for the capture of the city, since 
its downfall was to crown his hopes. 
‘When Damascus yielded to its foes, he sought 
the dwelling of Eudocea, and learnt a new proof 
of her affection. 


faith, she had renounced the world, and shut her- 
self up in a convent. With throbbing heart he 
hastened to the convent, but when the lofty-mind- 
ed maiden beheld in him a renegade, she turned 


from him with scorn, retired to her cell, and re- © 


fused to see him more. She was among the no- 
ble ladies who followed Thomas and Herbis into 
exile. Her lover, frantic at the thoughts of los- 


ing her, reminded Khaled of his. promise to re~ 


store her to him, and entreated that she might be 
detained ; but Khaled pleaded the covenant of 
Abu Obeidah, according to which all had free 
leave to depart. 

When Jonas afterward discovered that Khaled 
meditated a pursuit of the exiles, but was discour- 
aged by the lapse of time, he offered to conduct 
him by short and secret passes through the 
mountains, which would insure his overtaking 
them. His offer was accepted. On the fourth 
day after the departure of the exiles, Khaled set 
out in pursuit, with four thousand chosen horse 
men ; who, by the advice of Jonas, were disguised 
as Christian Arabs. For some time they traced 
the exiles along the plains, by the numerous foot-. 
prints of mules and camels, and by articles thrown 
away to enable them to travel more expeditiously. 
At length the footprints turned toward the moun- 
tains of Lebanon, and were lost in their arid and 
rocky defiles. The Moslems began to falter. 
“Courage !’’ cried Jonas, “‘ they will be entangled 
among the mountains. They cannot now escape.” 


A sum of goldi 


Khaled was not the man to be moved by a love » 


Supposing, on his capture by = 
the Arabs, that he had fallen a martyr to his: | 
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They continued their weary course, stopping 
only at the stated hours of prayer. They had 
now to climb the high and cragged passes of Leb- 
anon, along rifts and glens worn by winter tor- 
rents. The horses struck fire at every tramp ; 
they cast their shoesytheir hoofs were battered on 
the rocks, and many of them were lamed and dis- 
abled. The horsemen dismounted and scrambled 

up on foot, leading their weary and crippled 
steeds. Their clothes were worn to shreds, and 
the soles of their iron-shod boots were torn from 
_ the upper leathers. The men murmured and re- 
“( pined; never in all their marches had they ex- 
perienced such hardships ; they insisted on halt- 
ing, to rest and to bait their horses. Even Kha- 
led, whose hatred of infidels furnished an impulse 
almost equal to the lover’s passion, began to 
flag, and reproached the renegade as the cause of 
all this trouble. ; 

Jonas still urged them forward : he pointed to 
fresh footprints and tracks of horses that must 
have recently passed. After a few hours’ refresh- 
ment they resumed the pursuit ; passing within 
sight of Jabalah and Laodicea, but without ven- 
turing within their gates, lest the disguise of 
Christian Arabs, which deceived the simple peas- 
~_antry, might not avail with the shrewder inhabi- 
tants of the towns. 

Intelligence received from a country boor in- 
creased their perplexity. The emperor Herac- 
lius, fearing that the arrival of the exiles might 

cause a panic at Antioch, had sent orders for 

» them to proceed along the sea-coast to Constanti- 

_ nople. This gave their pursuers a greater chance 
to overtake them; but Khaled was startled at 
learning, in addition, that troops were assembling 
to be sent against him, and that but a single 

~_-mountain separated him from them. He now 
feared they might intercept his return, or fall 
upon Damascus in his absence. A sinister dream 
added to his uneasiness, but it was favorably in- 
terpreted by Abda’lrahman, and he continued the 
pursuit. 

A tempestuous night closed on them: the rain 
fell in torrents, and man and beast were ready to 
sink with fatigue ; still they were urged forward : 
the fugitives could not be tar distant, the enemy 
was, at hand: they must snatch their prey and 
retreat. The morning dawned ; the storm cleared 
up, and the sun shone brightly on the surround- 
ing heights. They dragged their steps wearily, 
however, along the defiles, now swept by torrents 
or filled with mire, until the scouts in the advance 
gave joytul signal from the mountain brow. It 
commanded a grassy meadow, sprinkled with 
flowers, and watered by a running stream. 

On the borders of the rivulet was the caravan 
of exiles, reposing in the sunshine from the fa- 
tigues of the recent storm. Some were sleeping 

on the grass, others were taking their morning 
_ repast ; while the meadow was gay with embroid- 
ered robes and silks of various dyes spread: out 
to dry upon the herbage. The weary Moslems, 
— worn out with the horrors of the mountains, 
gazed with delight on the sweetness and fresh- 
ness of the meadow ; but Khaled eyed the cara- 
van with an eager eye, and the lover only stretch- 
ed his gaze to catch a glimpse of his betrothed 
among the females reclining on the margin of the 
stream. 

Having cautiously reconnoitred the »caravan 
without being perceived, Khaled disposed of his 
band in four squadrons ; the first commanded by 
Derar, the second by Rafi Ibn Omeirah, the third 
by Abda’lrahman, and the fourth led by himself, 
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He gave orders that the squadrons should make — 
their appearance successively, one ata time, to 
deceive the enemy as to their force, and that there 
should be no pillaging until the victory was com- 
lete. 4 
, Having offered up a prayer, he gave the word 
to his division, ‘‘In the name of Allah and the 
prophet !’’ and led to the attack. The Christians _ 
were roused from their repose on beholding a 
squadron rushing down from the mountain. They 
were deceived at first by the Greek dresses, but 
were soon aware of the truth ; though the small 
number of the enemy gave them but little dread. 
Thomas hastily marshalled five thousand men to 
receive the shock of the onset, with such weapons 
as had been left them. Another and another di- 
vision came hurrying down from the mountain ; 
and the fight was furious and well contested. 
Thomas and Khaled fought hand to hand ; but. 
the Christian champion was struck to the ground. 
Abda’lrahman cut off his head, elevated it on the 
spear of the standard of the cross which he had * 
taken at Damascus, and called upon the Chris- — 
tians to behold the head of their leader. 

Rafi Ibn Omeirah penetrated with his division 
into the midst of the encampment to capture the 
women. They stood courageously on the defen- 
sive, hurling stones at their assailants. Among 
them was a femvle of matchless beauty, dressed 
in splendid attire, with a diadem of jewels. It 
was the reputed daughter of the emperor, the 
wife of Thomas. Rafi attempted to seize her, but 
she hurled a stone that struck his horse in the 
head and killed him. The Arab drew his scime- 
tar, and would have slain her, but she cried for 
mercy, so he took her prisoner, and gave her in 
charge to a trusty follower. 

In the midst of the carnage and confusion Jo- 
nas hastened in search of his betrothed. If she 
had treated him with disdain as a renegade, she 
now regarded him with horror, as the traitor who 
had brought this destruction upon his unhappy 
countrymen. All his entreaties for her to forgive 
and be reconciled to him were of no avail. She sol- 
emnly vowed to repair to Constantinople and end 
her daysin aconvent. | Finding supplication fruit- 
less, he seized her, and after a violent struggle, . 
threw her on the ground and made her prisoner. 
She made no further resistance, but submitting 
to captivity, seated herself quietly on the grass. 
The lover flattered himself that she relented ; but 
watching her opportunity, she suddenly drew 
forth a poniard, plunged it in her breast, and fell 
dead at his feet. 

While this tragedy was performing the general | 
battle, or rather carnage, continued. Khaled i 
ranged the field in quest of Herbis, but, while 
fighting pell-mell among a throng of Christians, 
that commander came behind him and dealt a 
blow that severed his helmet, and would have 
cleft his skull but for the folds of his turban. 

The sword of Herbis fell from his hand with the 
violence of the blow, and before he could recover. 

it he was cut in pieces by the followers of Kha- 

led. The struggle of the unhappy Christians was 

at an end: all were slain, or taken prisoners, ex- 

cept one, who was permitted to depart, and who ; 
bore the dismal tidings of the massacre to Con- ; 
stantinople. 

The renegade Jonas was loud in his lamenta- 
tions for the loss of his betrothed, but his Moslem 
comrades consoled him with one of the doctrines 
of the faith he had newly embraced. ‘‘It was 
written in the book of fate,’’ said they, ‘‘ that you 
should never possess that woman ; but be com. 


3 ted ; 
ee Boise for you ;’’ and, in fact, Rafi Ibn Omeirah, 
out of compassion ‘for his distress, presented him 
_ with the beautiful princess he had taken captive. 
‘Khaled consented to the gift, provided the em- 
peror did not send to ransom her. 
_ There was now notime to belost. In this head- 
Bs es pursuit they had penetrated above a hundred 
_ and fifty miles into the heart of the enemy’s coun- 
try, and might be cut off in their retreat. ‘‘ To 
horse and away,’’ therefore, was the word. The 


re 


scanty number of Surviving exiles were secured, 
and the marauding band set off on a forced march 
for Damascus. While on their way they were one 
day alarmed by a cloud of dust, through which 
their scouts descried the banner of the cross. 
They pr epared for a desperate conflict. ‘It proved, 
however, a peaceful mission. An ancient bishop, 
followed I by anumerous train, sought from Khaled, 
in the emperor’s name, the liberation of his 
“daughter. The, haughty Saracen released her 
without ransom. ‘‘ Take her,’’ said he, ‘‘ but 
_ tell your master I intend to have him in exchange ; 
never will I cease this war until I have wrested 
from him every foot of territory.”’ 
' To indemnify the renegade for this second 
_ deprivation, a large sum of gold was given him, 
wherewithso buy : a wife from among the captives ; 
_ but he now disclaimed forever all earthly love, and, 
like adevout Mahometan, looked forward for con- 
solation among the black- “eyed Houris of paradise. 
_. He continued more faithful to his new faith and 
new companions than he had been to the religion 
of his fathers and the friends of his infancy ; and 
after serving the Saracens in a variety of ways, 
earned an undoubted admission to the paradise of 
the prophet, being shot cera the breast at the 
battle of Yermouk. 

Thus perished this apostate, says the Christian 
chronicler ; but Alwakedi, the venerable Cadi of 
Bagdad, adds a supplement to the story, for the 
encouragement of all proselytes to the Islam faith, 
He states that Jonas, after his death, was seen in 
a vision by Rati Ibn Omeirah, arrayed in rich 
robes and golden sandals, and walking in a flowery 
mead ; and the beatified renegade assured him 
that, for his exemplary services, Allah had given 
him seventy of the black-eyed damsels of para- 
dise, each of resplendent beauty, sufficient to 
throw the sun and moon in the shade. Rafi related 
his vision to Khaled, who heard it with implicit 
faith. ‘‘ This it is,’’ said that Moslem zealot, ‘‘ to 
die a martyr to the faith. Happy the man to 
whose lot it falls !’’* 

Khaled succeeded in leading his adventurous 
band_safely back to Damascus, where they were 
joyfully received by their companions in arms, 
‘who had entertained great fears for their safety. 
He now divided the rich spoils taken in his expe- 
dition ; four parts were given to the officers and 
soldiers, a fifth he reserved for the public treas- 
ury, and sent it off to the Caliph, with letters in- 
forming him of the capture of Damascus ; of his 
disputes with Abu Obeidah as to the treatment of 
the city and its inhabitants, and lastly of his expe- 
dition in pursuit of the exiles, and his recovery of 
the wealth they were bearing away. These mis- 
sives were pcx in the confident expectation that 


* The story of Jonas and Eudocea has been made 
the subject of an English tragedy by Hughes, entitled 
The Siege of Damascus; but the lover’s name is 
| ee a to Phocyas, the incidents are altered, and the 
Baeoiaetrophe is made entirely different. 
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plunder was hastily packed en the mules, the 


his secretary had written, ‘‘ God bless thee,” 


his policy of the sword would far outshine, in the 
estimation of the Caliph, and of all true Moslems, 
the more peaceful policy of Abu Obeidah. 

It was written in the book of fate, say the Ara- _ 
bian historians, that the pious. Abu Beker should 
die without hearing of the brightest triumph of the 
Islam faith; the very day that Damascus sur 


| rendered the Caliph pthad his last at Medina. 


Arabian authors differ as to the cause of his 
death. Abulfeda asserts that he was poisoned by 
the Jews, in his frugal repast of rice; but his ~ 
daughter "Ayesha, with more probability, ascribes | 
his death to bathing on an unusually cold day, 
which threw him into a fever. While struggling 
with his malady, he directed his chosen friend 
Omar to perform the religious functions of his 
office in his stead. et 
Feeling his end approaching, he summoned his his 
secretary, Othman Ibn Affan, and in presence — 
of several of the principal Moslems, dictated as. 
follows: ‘‘I, Abu Beker Ibn Abu Kahafa, being 
on the point of leaving this world for the next, 
and at that moment when infidels believe, when 
the wicked cease to doubt, and when liars speak 
the truth, do make this declaration of my will to Wie 
the Moslems, I nominate as my successor’ —_— 
Here he was overtaken with faintness so that Bee 
could not speak. Othman, who knew his inten- 
tions, added the name of Omar Ibn al Khattéb. 
When Abu Beker came to himself, and saw what oS. 
* Said, = 
he, ‘‘ for this foresight !’ * He then continued to 
dictate. ‘‘ Listen to him, and obey him, for, as far 
as I know him, and have seen him, he is integrity — 
itself. He is competent to everything he under- — af 
takes. He will rule with justice; if not, God, 
who knows all secrets, will reward him according Bre: 
to his works. I mean all for the best, butIcan- 
not see into the hidden thoughts of men. Fare- — 
well. Act uprightly, and the blessing of Allah 
be upon you. Ne 
He ordered this testament to be sealed with his” i . 
seal, and copies of it to be sent to the principals’ 
authorities, civil and military. Then, having sent: 
for Omar, he told him of his having nominated — 
him as his successor, a 
Omar was a stern and simple-minded man ; eee 
unambitious of posts and dignities. ‘‘ Oh suc ie 
cessor to the apostle of God !”’ said he, ‘‘ spare 
me from this burden. I have no need of the 
Caliphat.’’ ‘‘ But the Caliphat has need of you ! ee 
replied the dying Abu Beker. a 
He went on to claim his acceptance of the 
office as a proof of friendship to himself, and of 
devotion to the public good, for he considered 
him eminently calculated to maintain an undi- 
vided rule over the restless people so newly con- 
gregated into an empire. Having brought him - 
to accept, he gave him much dying counsel, and — 
after he had retired, prayed fervently for his suc- 
cess, and that the dominion of the faith might be 
strengthened and extended during his reign. 
Having thus provided for a quiet succession to 
his office, the good Caliph expired in the arms of 
his daughter Ayesha, in the sixty-fourth year of 
his age, having reigned twoyears, three months, __ 
and nine days. At the time of his death his father 
and mother were still living, the former ninety- 
seven years of age. When the ancient Moslem — 
heard of the death of his son, he merely said, in 
scriptural phrase, ‘‘ The Lord hath given, and 
the Lord hath taken away. Blessed be the name 
of the Lord !’’ i 
Abu Beker had four wives; the last had been 
the widow of Jaafar, who fell in the battle of 
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withstanding his experience in wedlock. 
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She bore him two sons aftér his sixtieth 
year. He does not appear, however, to have had 
the same fondness for the sex as the prophet, not- 
Saline 
women,” he used to say, ‘‘ are all an evil ; but 
the greatest evil of all is, that they are necessary.” 

Abu Beker was universally lamented by his 
subjects, and he deserved their lamentations, for 
he had been an excellent ruler, just, moderate, 
temperate, frugal, and disinterested. - His reign 
was too short to enable him to carry out any ex- 
tensive schemes; but it was signalized by the 
promptness and ability with which, through the 
aid of the sword, he quelled the wide-spreading 
insurrections on the death of the prophet, and 
preserved the scarcely launched empire of Islam 
from perfect shipwreck. He left behind hima 
name dear to all true Moslems, and an example 
which, Omar used to say, would be a difficult 
pattern for his successors to imitate. 


CHAPTER XII. 
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ELECTION Of OMAR, SECOND CALIPH—KHALED 
SUPERSEDED IN COMMAND BY ABU OBEIDAH 
—MAGNANIMOUS CONDUCT OF THOSE GEN- 
ERALS — EXPEDITION TO THE .CONVENT OF 
ABYLA. 


THE nomination of Omar to the succession was 


supported by Ayesha, and acquiesced in by Ali, 


who saw that opposition would be ineffectual. 
The election took place on the day of the decease 
of Abu Beker. The character of the new Caliph 
has already, through his deeds, been made known 
in some measure to the reader; yet a sketch of 
him may not be unacceptable. He was now 


- about fifty-three years of age; a tall, dark man, 
with a grave demeanor and a bald head. He 


was so tall, says one of his biographers, that 
when he sat he was higher than those who stood. 
His strength was uncommon, and he used the 
left as adroitly as the right hand. Though so 
bitter an enemy of Islamism at first as to seek the 
life of Mahomet, he became from the moment of 
his conversion one of its most sincere and stren- 
uous champions. He had taken an active part 
in the weightiest and most decisive events of the 
prophet’s career. His name stands at the head 
‘of the weapon companions at Beder, Ohod, Khai- 
bar, Honeifi, and Tabuc, at the defence of Me- 
dina, and the capture of Mecca, and indeed he ap- 
pears to have been the soul of most of the early 
military enterprises of the faith. His zeal was 
prompt and almost fiery in its operations. He 
expounded and enforced the doctrines of Islam 
like a soldier ; when a question was too knotty 
for his logic, he was ready to sever it with the 
sword, and to strike off the head of him who 
persisted in false arguing and unbelief. 

In the administration of affairs, his probity and 
justice were proverbial. In private life he was 
noted for abstinence and frugality, and a con- 
tempt for the false grandeur of the world. Water 
was his only beverage. His food a few dates, or 
a few bits of barley bread and salt; but in time of 
pence even salt was retrenched as a luxury. 

is austere piety and self-denial, and the sim- 
plicity and almost poverty of his appearance were 
regarded with reverence in those primitive days 
of Islam. He had shrewd maxims‘on which he 
squared his conduct, of which the following is a 

<= 


specimen. ck: tl 
spoken word, the sped arrow, the past life, and 
the neglected opportunity.’’ 


During his reign mosques were erected without — 


number for the instruction and devotion of the 
faithful, and prisons for the punishment of delin- 
quents. He likewise put in use a scourge with 


twisted thongs for the correction of minor offences, — 


among which he included satire and scandal, and 
so potently and extensively was it plied that the 
word went: round, ‘‘ Omar’s twisted scourge 1s 
more to be feared than his sword.’’ 

On assuming his office he was saluted as Ca- 
liph of the Caliph of the apostle of God, in other 
words, successor to the successor of the prophet. 
Omar objected, that such a title must lengthen 
with every successor, until it became. endless ; 
upon which it was proposed and agreed that he 
should receive the title of Emir-al-Moumenin, that 
is to say, Commander of the Faithful. This title, 
altered into Miramamolin, was subsequently 


borne by such Moslem sovereigns as held inde- 


pendent sway, acknowledging no superior, and 
is equivalent to that of emperor. | 

One of the first measures of the new Caliph was 
with regard to the army in Syria. 
judgment was not to be dazzled by daring and 


brilliant exploits in arms, and he doubted the fit- 


ness of Khaled for the general command. He 
acknowledged his valor and military skill, but 
considered him rash, fiery, and prodigal ; prone 


to hazardous and extravagant adventure, and - 
more fitted to be a partisan than a leader. He. 
resolved, therefore, to take the principal com- 


mand of the army out of such indiscreet hands, 
and restore it to Abu Obeidah, who, he said, had 
proved himself worthy of it by his piety, modesty, 
moderation, and good faith. He accordingly 
wrote on a skin of parchment, a letter to Abu 
Obeidah, informing him of the death of Abu 
Beker, and his own elevation as Caliph, and ap- 
pointing him commander-in-chief of the army of 
Syria. 

The letter was delivered to Abu Obeidah at the 
time that Khaled was absent in pursuit of the car. 
avan of exiles. The good Obeidah was surprised, 
but sorely perplexed by the contents. His own 
modesty made him unambitious of high com- 
mand, and his opinion of the signal valor and 


brilliant services of Khaled made him loath to su- | 


persede him, and doubtful whether the Caliph 
would not feel disposed to continue him as com- 
mander-in-chief when he should hear of his recent 
success at Damascus. He resolved, therefore, to 
keep for the present the contents of the Caliph’s 
letter to himself; and accordingly on Khaled’s 
return to Damascus continued to treat him as 
commander, and suffered him to write his second 
letter to Abu Beker, giving him an account of his 
recent pursuit and plundering of the exiles. 

Omar had not been long installed in office 
when he received the first letters of Khaled an- 
nouncing the capture of Damascus. These tid- 
ings occasioned the most extravagant joy at Me- 
dina, and the valor of Khaled was extolled by the 
multitude to the very skies. In the midst of their 
rejoicings they learnt with astonishment that the 
general command had been transferred to Abu 
Obeidah. The admirers of Khaled were loud in 
their expostulations. ‘“ What!” cried they, 
“‘ dismiss Khaled when in the full career of vic- 
tory ? Remember the reply of Abu Beker, when 
a like measure was urged upon him. ‘I will not 
sheathe the sword of God drawn for the promotion 
of the faith.’ ”’ , Sonny 


“Four things come not back: the 
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tt his resolution remained unchanged. ‘‘ Abu 
Obeidah,’’ said he, ‘‘ is tender and merciful, yet 
brave. He will be careful of his people, not lav- 

_ ishing their lives in rash adventures and plunder- 
_ ing inroads ; nor will he be the less formidable in 
battle for being moderate when victorious.” 
_._In the mean time came the second dispatches of 

_ Khaled, addressed to Abu Beker, announcing 
the success of his expedition in pursuit of the ex- 
-iles, and requesting his decision of the matters 
in dispute between him and Abu Obeidah. The 
Caliph was perplexed by this letter, which showed 
that his election as Caliph was yet unknown to 
_ the army, and that Abu Obeidah had not assumed 

the command. He now wrote again to the latter, 
reiterating his appointment, and deciding upon 
the matters in dispute. He gave it as his opinion 
that Damascus had surrendered on capitulation, 
and had not been taken by the sword, and directed 
_ that the stipulations of the covenant should be 
_ fulfilled. He declared the pursuit of the exiles in- 
iquitous and rash, and that it would have proved 
fatal, but for the mercy of God.The dismissal 
of the emperor’s daughter free of ransom, he 
termed a prodigal action, as a large sum might 
have been obtained and given to the poor. He 
counselled. Abu Obeidah, of whose mild and hu- 
mane temper he was well aware, not to be too 
modest and compliant, but at the same time not 
to risk the lives of the faithful in the mere hope 
of plunder. This latter hint was a reproof to 
Khaled. 

Lest this letter should likewise be suppressed 
through the modesty of Abu Obeidah, he dis- 
patched it by an officer of distinction, Shaded Ibn 
Aass, whom he appointed his representative in 
Syria, with orders to have the letter read in pres- 

ence of the Moslems, and to cause him to be pro- 
claimed Caliph at Damascus. 

Shaded made good his journey, and found 
Khaled in his tent, still acting as commander-in- 
chief, and the army ignorant of the death of Abu 
Beker. The tidings he brought struck every one 
with astonishment. The first sentiment expressed 
was grief at the death of the good Abu Beker, 
who was universally lamented as a father ; the 
second was surprise at the deposition of Khaled 
from the command, in the very midst of such sig- 
nal victories; and many of his officers and sol- 
_diers were loud in expressing their indignation. 
If Khaled had been fierce and rude in his ca- 
reer of triumph, he proved himself thagnanimous 
in this moment of adversity. ‘‘I know,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ that Omar does not love me ; but since Abu 
Beker is dead, and has appointed him his success- 
or, Isubmit to his commands.’’ He according- 

‘ly caused Omar to be proclaimed Caliph at Da- 
mascus, and resigned his command to Abu Obei- 
dah. The latter accepted it with characteristic 
modesty ; but evinced a fear that Khaled would 
retire in disgust, and his signal services be lost to 
the cause of Islam. Khaled, however, soon let 
him know that he was as ready to serve as to 
- command, and only required an occasion to prove 
that his zeal for the faith was unabated. His per- 
sonal Submission extorted admiration even from 
his enemies, and gained him the fullest deference, 
respect, and confidence of Abu Obeidah. i 

About this time one of the Christian tributaries, 
a base-spirited wretch, eager to ingratiate him- 
self with Abu Obeidah, came and informed him 
of a fair object of enterprise. ‘‘ At no great dis- 
tance from this, between Tripoli and Harran, there 
is a convent called Daiz Abil Kodos, or the mon- 
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Omar revolved their remonstrances in his mind, 


vA 


-astery of the Holy Father, from being inhabited 
by a Christian hermit, so eminent for wisdom, 


piety, and mortification of the flesh, that he is 


looked up to as a saint; so that young and old, 
rith and poor, resort from all parts to seek his ad- 


vice and blessing, and not a marriage takes place 
among the nobles of the country, but the bride 


and bridegroom repair to receive from him the 


nuptial benediction. At Easter there is an an- 
nual fair held at Abyla in front of the convent, 
to which are brought the richest manufactures of 
the surrounding country ; silken stuffs, jewels of 


gold and silver, and other precious productions 


of art ; and as the fair is a peaceful congregation 
of people, unarmed and unguarded, it will afford 
ample booty at little risk or trouble.”’ 

Abu Obeidah announced the intelligence to his 
troops. ‘‘ Who,” 
enterprise ?’’ His eye glanced involuntarily upon 


Khaled ; it was just such a foray as he was wont — 
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to delight in ; but Khaled remained silent. 
Obeidah could not ask a service from one so lately 
in chief command ; and while he hesitated, Abdal- 
lah Ibn Jaafar, stepson of Abu Beker, came for- 


ward. A banner was given him, and five hun- 
dred veteran horsemen, scarred in many a battle, — 


sallied with him from the gates of Damascus, 
guided by the traitor Christian. They halted to 
rest before arriving at Abyla, and sént forward 
the Christian as a scout. As he approached the 
place he was astonished to see it crowded with an 
immense concourse of Greeks, Armenians, Copts, 


and Jews, in their various garbs; besides these : 


there was a grand procession of nobles and court- 
iers in rich attire, and priests in religious dresses, 
with a guard of five thousand horse ; all, as he 
learned, escorting the daughter of the prefect of 


Tripoli, who was lately married, and had come > 


with her husband to receive the blessing of the 
venerable hermit. The Christian scout hastened 
back to the Moslems, and warned them to retreat. 

‘IT dare not,”’ said Abdallah promptly ; ‘‘I fear 
the wrath of Allah, should I turn my back. 
fight these infidels. Those who help me, God 


will reward ; those whose hearts fail them are © 


welcome to retire.’’ Not a Moslem turned his 
back. “‘ Forward !’’ said Abdallah to the Chris- 
tian, and thou shalt behold what the companions 
of the: prophet can perform.’’ The traitor hesi- 
tated, however, and was with difficulty persuad- 
ed to guide them on a service of such peril. _ 
Abdallah led his band near to Abyla, where 
they lay close until morning. At the dawn of 
day, having performed the customary prayer, he 


divided his host into five squadrons of a hundred | 
each ; they were to charge at once in five differ-. 


ent places, with the shout of Allah Achbar! 
and to slay or capture without stopping to pil. 
lage until the victory should be complete. 
then reconnoitred the place. The hermit was 
preaching in front of his convent to a multitude 
of auditors; the fair teemed with people in the 
variegated garbs of the Orient. One house was 
guarded by a great number of horsemen, and 
numbers of persons, richly clad, were going in 
and out, or standing about it. 
dently was the youthful bride. 


said he, ‘‘ will undertake this 


I will 


He. 


In this house evi- | 


Abdallah encouraged his followers to despise 


the number of these foes. ‘‘ Remember,’’ cried 
he, ‘‘the words of the prophet. ‘ Paradise is 
under the shadow of swords!’ If we conquer, 
we shall have glorious booty ; if we fall, paradise 
awaits us !’’ 

The five squadrons charged as they had been 
ordered, with the well-known war-cry. The 


i 
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~~ whole Moslem army upon them. There was a 
direful confusion ; the multitude flying in all di- 

‘rections ; women and children shrieking and cry- 
ing; booths and tents overturned, and precidus 
merchandise scattered about the streets. The 
troops, however, seeing the inferior number of 
the assailants, plucked up spirits and charged 
upon them. The merchants and inhabitants re- 
covered from their panic and flew to arms, and 
the Moslem band, hemmed in among such a host 

of foes, seemed, say the Arabian writers, like a 

white spot on the hide of a black camel. A Mos- 

lem trooper, seeing the peril of his companions, 
broke his way out of the throng, and throwing the 
reins on the neck of his steed, scoured back to 

Damascus for succor. . 

_In this moment of emergency Abu Obeidah 
forgot all scruples of delicacy, and turned to the 
- ‘man he had superseded in office. ‘‘ Fail us not,”’ 
cried he, ‘‘in this moment of peril; but, for 
_ God’s sake, hasten to deliver thy brethren from 
~ destruction.”’ a 
: ‘‘Had Omar given the command of the army 

to a child,’ replied the gracious Khaled, ‘‘I 
should have obeyed him ; how much more thee, 

_~ my predecessor in the faith of Islam !’’ 

He now arrayed himself in a coat of mail, the 
spoil of the false prophet Moseilma ; he put on 
a helmet of proof, and overt a skull-cap, which 
he called the blessed cap, and attributed to it 
wonderful virtues, having received the prophet’s 
benediction. Then springing on his horse, and 
putting himself at the head of a chosen band, he 
scoured off toward Abyla, with the bold Derar at 
his side, 

Z In the mean time the troops under Abdallah 
had maintained throughout the day a desperate 
conflict ; heaps of the slain testified their prow- 
ess; but their ranks were sadly thinned, scarce 

one of the survivors but had received repeated 
wounds, and they were ready to sink under heat, 
fatigue, and thirst. Toward sunset a cloud of 
dust is seen: is it a reinforcement of their ene- 
mies? A troopof horsemenemerge. They bear 
the black eagle of Khaled. The air resounds 
with the shout of Allah Achbar. The Christians 
are assailed on either side ; some fly and are pur- 
sued to the river by the unsparing sword of Kha- 
led; others rally round the monastery. Derar 
engages hand to hand with the prefect of Tripoli ; 
they grapple; they struggle; they fall to the 
earth ; Derar is uppermost, and, drawing a pon- 

, lard, plunges it into the heart of his adversary. 
He springs upon his feet ; vaults into the saddle 
of the prefect’s horse, and, with the shout of Al- 
lah Achbar, gallops in quest of new opponents. 

The battle is over. The fair is given up to 
plunder. Horses, mules, and asses are laden 
with silken stuffs, rich embroidery, jewels of gold 

and silver, precious stones, spices, perfumes, and 
other wealthy plunder of the merchants ; but the 
most precious part of the spoil is the beautiful 
bride, with forty damsels, who formed her bridal 
train. 

The monastery was left desolate, with none 
but the holy anchorite to inhabit it. Khaled call- 
ed upon the old man, but received no answer ; he 
called again, but the only reply was to invoke the 
vengeance of heaven upon his head for the Chris- 
tian blood he had spilt. The fierce Saracen 
paused as he was driving off the spoil, and laying 

is hand upon ‘the hilt of his scimetar, looked 

back grimly upon the hermit.. ‘‘ What we have 
flone,’’ said he, ‘‘is in obedience to the law of 
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Christians were struck with dismay, thinking the 


God, who commants us to slay all un eli 
and had not the apostle of God commanded us 


let such men as thee alone, thou shouldst have ig 


shared the fate of thy fellow-infidels.”’ 

~The old man saw his danger in time, and dis 

creetly held his peace, and the sword of Islam 

remained within its scabbard. ; 
The conquerors bore their booty and their cap- — 


tives back in triumphto Damascus. One fifth of © 


the spoil was set apart for the public treasury: _ 


the rest was distributed among the soldiery. 
Derar, as a trophy of his exploit, received the 
horse of the prefect of Tripoli, but he made it a_ 
present to his Amazonian sister Caulah. | 
saddle and trappings were studded with precious 


stones; these she picked out and distributed 


among her female companions. ay 
Among the spoils was a cloth curiously wrought 
with a likeness of the blessed Saviour ; which, 
from the exquisite workmanship or the sanctity 
of the portrait, was afterward sold in Arabia Felix 
for ten times its weight in gold. . 
Abdallah, for his part of the spoil, asked for 
the dauyhter of the prefect, having been smitten 
with her charms. His demand was referred to 
the Caliph Omar and granted, and the captive 
beauty lived with him many years. Obeidah, in 
his letters to the Caliph, generously set forth the 
magnanimous conduct and distinguished prowess 
of Khaled on this occasion, and entreated Omar 
to write a letter to that general expressive of his 
sense of his recent services, as it might soothe the 
mortification he must experience {from his late 
deposition. The Caliph, however, though he re- 
plied to every other part of the letter of Obeidah, 
took no notice, either by word or deed, of that 
relating to Khaled, from which it was evident 
that, in secret, he entertained no great regard for 
the unsparing sword of Islam. ¥ 


CHAPTER XIII. 


MODERATE MEASURES OF ABU OBEIDAH—RE- 
PROVED BY THE CALIPH FOR HIS SLOWNESS. 


THE alertness and hardihood of the Saracens in ~ 
their rapid campaigns have been attributed to- 
their simple and abstemious habits., They knew | 
nothing of the luxuries of the pampered Greeks, — 
and were prohibited the useof wine. Their drink 
was water, their food principally milk, rice, and 
the fruits of the earth, and their dress the coarse 
raiments of the desert. An army of such men 
was easily sustained; marched rapidly from 
place to place; and was fitted to’cope with the 
vicissitudes of war. The interval of repose, how- 
ever, in the luxurious city of Damascus, and the 
general abundance of the fertile regions of Syria 
began to have their effect upon the Moslem — 
troops, and the good Abu Obeidah was especially 
scandalized at discovering that they were lapsing 
into the use of wine, so strongly forbidden by the 
prophet. He mentioned the prevalence of this 
grievous sin in his letter to the Caliph, who read 
it in the mosque in presence of his officers. ‘* By 
Allah,” exclaimed the abstemious Omar ; ‘‘ these 
fellows are only fit for poverty and hard fare ; 
what is to be done with these wine-bibbers ?’” 


‘Let him who drinks wine,’ replied Ali, — 


promptly, ‘‘ receive twenty bastinadoes on the 
soles of his feet.” 
*“Good, it shall be so,”’ 


rejoined the Caliph 
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he wrote to that effect to the commander-in- 
f. On receiving the letter, Abu Obeidah 
: ith summoned the offenders, and had the 
‘punishment publicly inflicted for the edification of 
his troops; he took the occasion to descant on 
the enormity of the offence, and to exhort such as 
had sinned in private to come forward like good 
Moslems, make public confession, and submit to 
the bastinado in token of repentance ; whereupon 
many, who had indulged in secret potations, 
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_ crime and their repentance, and were set at ease 
____in their consciences by a sound bastinadoing and 
____ the forgiveness of the good Abu Obeidah. 
_ That worthy commander now left a garrison 
‘of five hundred horse at Damascus, and issued 
_ forth with his host to prosecute the subjugation of 
Syria. He had a rich field of enterprise before 
. him. The country of Syria, from the amenity of 
its climate, tempered by the ‘vicinity of the sea 
_ and the mountains, from the fertility of its soil, 
_ and the happy distribution of woods and streams, 
was peculiarly adapted for the vigorous support 
_and prolific increase of animal life; it according- 
_ ly teemed with population, and was studded with 
ancient and embattled cities and fortresses. Two 
of the proudest and most splendid of these were 
Emessa. (the modern Hems), the capital of the 
plains ; and Baalbec, the famous city of the Sun, 
situated between the mountains of Lebanon. 
‘These two cities, with others intermediate, 
were the objects of Abu Obeidah’s enterprise, 
and he sent Khaled in advance, with Derar and 
' Rafi Ibn Omeirah, at the head of a third of the 
army, to scour the country about Emessa. In his 
pwn slower march, with the main body of the 
army, he approached the city of Jusheyah, but 
was met by the governor, who purchased a 
year’s truce with the payment of four hundred 
pieces of gold and fifty silken robes; and the 
_ promise to surrender the city at the expiration of 
ayear, if in that interval Baalbec and Emessa 
should have been taken. 
When Abu Obeidah came before Emessa he 
_ found Khaled in active operation. The governor 
of the place had died on the day on which the 
Moslem force appeared, and the city was not fully 
provisioned for a siege. The inhabitants nego- 
tiated a truce for one year by the payment of ten 
_ thousand pieces of gold and two hundred suits of 
silk, with the engagement to surrender at the end 
of that term, provided he should have taken 
Aleppo, Alhadir, and Kennesrin, and defeated 
the army of the emperor. Khaled would have 
persevered in the siege, but Ahu Obeidah thought 
it the wisest policy to agree to these golden 
terms, by which he provided himself with the sin- 
ews of war, and was enabled to proceed more 
surely in his career. 
§ The moment the treaty was concluded the peo- 
ple of Emessa threw open their gates; held a 
market or fair beneath the walls, and began to 
drive a lucrative trade ; for the Moslem camp was 
full of booty, and these marauding warriors, 
flushed with sudden wealth, squandered plunder 
of all kinds, and never regarded the price of any- 
thing that struck their fancy. In the mean time 
predatory bands foraged the country both far and 
‘near, and came in driving sheep and cattle, and 
horses and camels, laden with household booty 
of all kinds, besides multitudes of captives. The 
piteous lamentations of these people, torn from 
- their peaceful homes and doomed to slavery, 
touched the heart of Abu Obeidah. He told them 
_ that all who would embrace the Islam faith should 
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have their lives and property. On such as chose 


- moved by his paternal exhortation, avowed their | 


_ 


to remain in infidelity, he imposed a ransom of 
five pieces of gold a head, besides an annual 
tribute ; caused their names and places of abode © 
to be registered in a book, and then gave them | 
back their property, their wives and children, on 
condition that they should act as guides and in-, 
terpreters to the Moslems in case of need. } 
The merciful policy of the good Abu Obeidah 
promised to promote the success of Islam, even 
more potently than the sword. The Syrian 
Greeks came in, in great numbers, to have their 
names enregistered in the book of tributaries ; 
and other cities capitulated for a year’s truce on _ 
the terms granted to Emessa. Khaled, however, 
who was no friend to truces and negotiations, mur- 
mured at these peaceful measures, and offered to. 
take these cities in less time than it required to _ 
treat with them ; but Abu Obeidah was not to be © 
swerved from the path of moderation ; thus, in a 
little time the whole territories of Emessa, Alhadir, 
and Kennesrin were rendered sacred from maraud. — 
The predatory warriors of the desert were some- 
what impatient at being thus hemmed in by pro- 
hibited boundaries, and on one occasion had well — 
night brought the truce to an abrupt termination. 
A party of Saracen troopers, in prowling along 
the confines of Kennesrin, came to where the © 
Christians, to mark their boundary, had erected © 
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a statue of the emperor Heraclius, seated on his _ 
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throne. The troopers, who had a Moslem hatred 
of images, regarded this. with derision, and ~ 
amused themselves with careering round and tilt-_ 
ing at it, until one of them, either accidentally or 
in sport, struck out one of the eyes with his lance. 

The Greeks were indignant at this outrage. — 
Messengers were sent to Abu Obeidah, loudly 
complaining of it as an intentional breach of the _ 
truce, and a flagrant insult to the emperor. Abu — 
Obeidah mildly assured them that it was his dis- 
position most rigorously to observe the truce ; 
that the injury to the statue must have been ac- — 
cidental, and that no indignity to the emperor — 
could have been intended. His moderation only | 
increased the arrogance of the ambassadors; 
their emperor had been insulted; it was forthe 
Caliph to give redress according to the measure 
of the law: ‘‘ An eye for an eye, a tooth fora 
tooth.’’ ‘‘ What!’’ cried some of the over-zeal- 
ous Moslems; ‘‘do the infidels mean to claim 
an eye from the Caliph ?’’ In their rage they 
would have slain the messengers on the spot; 
but the quiet Abu Obeidah stayed their wrath. 
‘“They speak but figuratively,’’ said he; then 
taking the messengers aside, he shrewdly com- 
promised the matter, and satisfied their wounded 
loyalty, by agreeing that they should set up a 
statue of the Caliph, with glass eyes, and strike out 
one of them in retaliation. 

While Abu Obeidah was pursuing this mod- 
erate course, and subduing the country by clem- 
ency rather than by force of arms, missives came 
trom the Caliph, who was astonished at receiving 
no tidings of further conquests, reproaching him 
with his slowness, and with preferring worldly | 
gain to the pious exercise of the sword. ‘The sol- 
diers when they heard of the purport of this letter, 
took the reproaches to themselves, and wept with 
vexation. Abu Obeidah himself was stung to the 
quick and repented him of the judicious truces he 
had made. 
held a council of war, and it was determined to 
lose not a day, although the truces had but about 
amonth to run. Heaccordingly lett Khaled with 
a strong force in the vicinity of Emessa to await 


In the excitement of the moment he 
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cient Syria. 
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the expiration of the truce, while he marched with 
the main host against the city of Baalbec. 


CHAPTER XIV: 
SIEGE AND CAPTURE OF BAALBEC. 


4 
BAALBEC, so called from Baal, the Syrian appel- 
lation of the sun, or Apollo, to which deity it was 
dedicated, was one of the proudest cities of an- 
It was the metropolis of the great 
and fertile valley of Bekaa, lying between the 
mountains of Lebanon, and Anti Lebanon. Dur- 
ing the Grecian domination it was called Heliopo- 
lis, which likewise means the City of the Sun. It 
was famous for its magnificent temple of Baal, 
which, tradition affirms, was built by Solomon 
the Wise, to please one of his wives, a native of 
Sidon and a worshipper of the Sun. The im- 
-mense blocks of stone of which it was constructed 
_ were said to have been brought by the genii, over 
whom Solomon had control by virtue of his talis- 
manic seal. Some of them remain to this day 
objects of admiration to the traveller, and per- 


_ plexity to the modern engineer.* 


\ 
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On his march against Baalbec Abu Obeidah in- 
tercepted a caravan of four hundred camels laden 
with silks and sugars, on the way to that city. 
With his usual clemency he allowed the captives 
to ransom themselves ; some of whom carried to 
Baalbec the news of his approach, and of the 
capture of the caravan. Herbis, the gevernor, 
supposing the Saracens to be a mere marauding 
party, sallied forth with six thousand horse and a 


~ multitude of irregular foot, in hope to recover the 


were inclined to surrender. 


spoils, but found to his cost that he had an army 
to contend with, and was driven back to the city 


_ with great loss, after receiving seven wounds. 


Abu Obeidah set himself down before the city, 
and addressed a letter to the inhabitants, remind- 
ing them of the invincible arms of the faithful, 
and inviting them to profess Islamism, or pay 
tribute. This letter he gave in charge to a Syrian 
peasant ; and with it a reward of twenty pieces of 
silver ; ‘‘ for Allah forbid,’’ said the conscientious 
general, ‘‘ that I should employ thee without pay. 
The laborer is worthy of his hire.”’ 

The messenger was drawn up by a cord to the 

battlements, and delivered the letter to the inhab- 

itants, many of whom, on hearing the contents, 
Herbis, the govern- 
or, however, who was still smarting with his 
wounds, tore the letter in pieces, and dismissed 
the messenger without deigning a reply. 

Abu Obeidah now ordered his troops to the 
assault, but the garrison made brave defence, and 
did such execution with their engines from the 
walls, that the Saracens were repulsed with con- 
siderable loss. The weather was cold; so Abu 
Obeidah, who was ever mindful of the welfare of 
his men, sent a trumpeter round the camp next 
morning, forbidding any man to take the field 
until he had made a comfortable meal. All were 
now busy cooking, when, in the midst of theit 
preparations the city gates were thrown open, and 
the Greeks came scouring upon them, making 
great slaughter. They were repulsed with some 
difficulty, but carried off prisoners and plunder. 

Abu Obeidah now removed his camp out of 


* Among these huge blocks some measure fifty-eight, 
and one sixty-nine feet in length. 
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reach of the engines, and where his cavalry would 
have more room. 
also, to distract the attention of the enemy and _ 
oblige them to fight in several places. Saad Ibn | 
Zeid, with five hundred horse and three hundred 

foot, was to show himself in the valley opposite 

the gate looking toward the mountains ; while 


Derar, with three hundred horse and two hundred — 


foot, was stationed in front of the gate on the side 
toward Damascus. 

Herbis, the governor, seeing the Saracens 
move back their tents, supposed them to be in- 
timidated by their late loss. ‘‘ These Arabs,” 
said he, ‘‘ are half-naked vagabonds of the desert, 
who fight without object ; we are locked up in 
steel, and fight for our wives and children, our 
property and our lives.’’ He accordingly roused 
his troops to make another sally, and an obstinate 
battle ensued. One of the Moslem officers, Sohail 
Ibn Sabah, being disabled by a sabre cut in the 
right arm, alighted from his horse, and clambered ~ 
a neighboring hill which overlooked the field, the 
city, and its vicinity. Here he sat watching the - 
various fortunes of the field. 
made through the gate before which Abu Obeidah 


was posted, who of course received the whole — 


brunt of the attack. The battle was hot, and So- 


hail perceived from his hill that the Moslems in 


this quarter were hard pressed, and that the gen- 


eral was giving ground, and in imminent danger — 


of being routed ; while Derar and Saad remained 
inactive at their distant posts ; no sally having ~ 
been made from the gates before which they were 
stationed. Upon this Sohail gathered together 


some green branches, and set fire to them, so as © 


to make a column of smoke ; a customary signal 
by day among the Arabs, as fire was, by -night. 
Derar and Saad beheld the smoke and galloped 
with their troops in that direction. Their arrival 
changed the whole fortune of the field. Herbis, 
who had thought himself on the eve of victory, 
now found himself beset on each side and cut off 
from the city! Nothing but strict discipline and 
the impenetrable Grecian phalanx saved him. 
His men closed shield to shield, their lances in 
advance, and made a slow and defensive retreat, 
the Moslems wheeling around and charging in- 
cessantly upof them. Abu Obeidah, who knew ~ 
nothing of the arrival of Derar and Saad, im- 
agined the retreat of the Christians a mere feint, 
and called back his troops ; Saad, however, who 
heard not the general’s order, kept on in pursuit, 
until he drove the enemy to the top ofa hill, where 
they ensconced themselves in an old deserted 
monastery. | 

When Abu Obeidah learned the secret of this 
most timely aid, and that it was in consequence 
of a supposed signal from him, he acknowledged 
that the smoke was an apt thought, and saved his 
camp from being sacked ; but he prohibited any 
man from repeating such an act without orders 
from the general. 

In the mean time Herbis, the governor, finding 
the small number that invested the convent, sal- 
lied forth with his troops, in hopes of cutting his 
way to the city. Never did men fight more 
valiantly, and they had already made great havoc, 
when the arrival of a fresh swarm of Moslems 


drove them back to their forlorn fortress, where ~ 


they were so closely watched that not a Grecian 
eye could peer from the old walls without being 
the aim of a Moslem arrow. 

Abu Obeidah now invested the city more closely 
than ever, leaving Saad, with his forces, to keep 
the governor encaged in the monastery. The lat- 


He threw out detachments — 


The sally had been © 
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onger in this shattered edifice, destitute of pro- 
isions. His proud spirit was completely broken, 
nd, throwing off his silken robes, and clothing 
im in a worn woollen garb, as suited to his hum- 
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_ treat on terms of capitulation. The Moslem cap- 
tain replied that he could only treat for the party 
in the convent, whom he would receive as _broth- 
ers, ifthey would acknowledge God and the proph- 
et, or would let them free on the pledge not to 
___ bear arms against the Moslems. He proffered to 
lead Herbis to the general, if he wished to treat 
for the city also ; and added that, should the ne- 
gotiation fail, he and his Greeks might return 
into their convent, and let God and the sword 
decide. é 

Herbis was accordingly led through the besieg- 
ing camp into the presence of Abu Obeidah, and 
gnawed his lip when he saw the inconsiderable 
number of the Moslem host. He offered, as a 
ransom for the city, one thousand ounces of gold, 
two thousand of silver, and one thousand silken 
robes ; but Abu Obeidah demanded that he should 
double the amount, and: add thereto one thousand 
sabres, and all the arms of the soldiers in the 
monastery ; as well as engage in behalf of the 
city to pay an annual tribute ; to engage to erect 
no more Christian churches, nor ever more act in 
hostility against the Moslem power. 

These harsh terms being conceded, Herbis was 
permitted to enter the city alone, and submit them 
to the inhabitants, all his attendants being de- 
tained as hostages. The townsmen at first re- 
fused to capitulate, saying their city was the 
strongest in all Syria ; but Herbis offered to pay 
down one fourth of the ransom himself, and they 
at length complied. One point was conceded to 
the people of Baalbec to soothe their wounded 
pride. It was agreed that Rafi Ibn Abdallah, who 
was to remain with five hundred men, acting as 
lieutenant of Baalbec for Abu Obeidah, should en- 
camp without the walls, and not enter the city. 
These matters being arranged, Abu Obeidah 
marched with his host on other enterprises. 

_The Saracen troops, under Rafi Ibn Abdallah, 
soon ingratiated themselves with the people of 
Baalbec. They pillaged the surrounding coun- 
try, and sold their booty for low prices to the 
townsfolk, who thus grew wealthy on the spoils of 
their own countrymen. Herbis, the governor, felt 
a desire to participate in these profits. He re- 
minded his fellow-citizens how much he had paid 
for their ransom, and what good terms he had 
effected for them; and then proposed that he 
should have one tenth of what they gained in 
traffic with the Moslems, to reimburse him. They 
consented, though with extreme reluctance. In 
a few days he found the gain so sweet that he 
thirsted for more ; he therefore told them that his 
reimbursement would be tedious at this rate, and 
proposed to receive one fourth. The people, en- 
raged at his cupidity, rushed on him with furious 
-.  outcries, and killed him on the spot. The noise 
of the tumult reached the camp of Rafi Ibn Ab- 
» dallah, and a deputation of the inhabitants com- 
ing forth, entreated him to enter the city and gov- 
s ern it himself. He scrupled to depart from the 
) terms of the treaty until he had written to Abu 
- Obeidah ; but on receiving permission from the 
general, he entered and took command. Thus 
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or City of the Sun, fall under the Saracen sway on 
the 2oth of January, A.D. 636, being the fifteenth 
- vyear of the Hegira, _ | ; 
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it would be impossible to hold out 


ble situation, he sought a conference with Saad to 


did the famous Baalbec, the ancient Heliopolis, | 
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CHAPTER XV.’ 


SIEGE OF EMESSA—STRATAGEMS OF THE MOS-« ss 
LEMS—FANATIC DEVOTION OF IKREMAH—SUR-= 
RENDER OF THE CITY. fas 


THE year’s truce with the city of Emessa hav- — 
ing now expired, Abu Obeidah appeared before 
that place, and summoned it in the following 
form : eae) 

‘“In the name of the most merciful God. Abu — 
Obeidah Ibn Aljerah, general of the armies of the 
Commander of the Faithful, Omar al Khattab, to 
the people of Emessa. Let not the loftiness of — 
your walls, the strength of your bulwarks, nor the | 
robustness of your bodies, lead you into error. — 
Allah hath conquered stronger places through the 
means of his servants. \ Your city would be of no — 
more consideration against us thana kettle of pot-. 
tage set in the midst of our camp. : oe 

‘“‘T invite youto embrace our holy faith, and the 
law revealed to our prophet Mahomet; and we ~ 
will send pious men to instruct you, and you shall _ 
participate in all our fortunes. Be 

‘If you refuse, you shall still be left in posses- 
sion of. all your property on the payment of annual — 
tribute. If you reject both conditions, come forth — 
from behind your stone walls, and let Allah, the 
supreme judge, decide between us.”’ oe ee 

This summons was treated with scorn; and the — 
garrison made a bold sally, and handled their be- 
siegers so roughly that they were glad when © 
night put an end to the conflict. In the evening 
a crafty old Arab sought the tent of Abu Obeil- 
dah ; he represented the strength of the place, the 
intrepidity of the soldiers, and the ample stock of 
provisions, which would enable it to stand a 
weary siege. He suggested a stratagem, how 
ever, by which it might be reduced; and Abu 
Obeidah adopted his counsel. Sending amessen- — 
ger into the city, he offered to the inhabitants to 
strike his tents, and lead his troops to the attack 
of other places, provided they would furnish him — 
provisions for five days’ march. His offer was 
promptly accepted, and the provisions were fur- 
nished. Abu Obeidah now pretended that, as his 
march would be long, a greater supply would be ~ 
necessary: he continued to buy, therefore, as — 
long as the Christians had provisions to sell, and 
in this manner exhausted their magazines; and 
as the scouts from other cities beheld the people. 
of Emessa throw open their gates and bring forth | _ 
provisions, it became rumored throughout the ~ 
country that the city had surrendered. me 

Abu Obeidah, according to promise, led his 
host against other places. The first was Arres- 
tan, a fortified city, well watered, provisioned, 
and garrisoned. His summons being repeated, 
and rejected, he requested the governor of the 
place to let him leave there twenty chests of cum- 
brous articles, which impeded him in his move- 
ments. The request was granted with great 
pleasure at getting clear so readily of such maraud- 
ers. The twenty chests, secured with padlocks, 
were taken into the citadel, but every chest had a 
sliding bottom, and contained an armed man. 
Among the picked warriors thus concealed were. 
Derar, Abda’lrahman, and Abdallah Ibn Jaafar ; 
while Khaled, with a number of troops was placed 
in ambush to co-operate with those in the chests. 

The Moslem host departed. The Christians 
went to church to return thanks for their deliver- 
ance, and the sounds of their hymns of triumph 
reached the ears of Derar and his comrades, 


Upon this they issued forth from their chests, 
seized the wife of the governor, and obtained from 

her the keys of the gates. Abdallah, with four- 
~ teen men, hastened to the church and closed the 
~ doors upon the congregation ; while Derar, with 
four companions, threw open the gates with the 
cry of Allah Achbar ; upon which Khaled and his 
- forces rushed from their ambuscade, and the city 
was taken almost without bloodshed. 

The city of Shaizar was next assailed, and capit- 

ulated on favorable terms ; and now Abu Obei- 
dah returned before Emessa, and once more sum- 
moned it to surrender. The governor remon- 
strated loudly, reminding the Moslem general of 
his treaty, by which he engaged to depart from 
_Emessa and carry the war against other places. 
-**T engaged to depart,’’ replied Abu Obeidah, 
- “*but I did not engage not to return. I have car- 
ried the war against other places, and have sub- 
_ dued Arrestan and Shaizar.”” 
The people of Emessa now perceived how they 
- had been circumvented. Their magazines had 
been drained of provisions, and they had not 
wherewithal to maintain them against a siege. 
_ The governor, however, encouraged them to try 
the chance of a battle as before. They prepared 
for the fight by prayers in the churches ; and the 
governor took the sacrament in the church of St. 
George ; but he sought to enhearten himself by 
-grosser means, for we are told he ate the whole 
of a roasted kid for his supper, and caroused on 
wine until the crowing of the cock. In the morn- 
ing, early, he arrayed himself in rich apparel, and 
sallied forth at the head of five thousand horsemen, 
all men of strength and courage, and well armed. 
They charged the besiegers so bravely, and their 
-archers so galled them from the walls, that the 
~Moslem force gave way. 

Khaled now threw himself in front of the battle, 
and enacted wondrous feats to rally his soldiers 

and restore the fight. Jn an encounter, hand to 
hand, witha Greek horseman, his scimetar broke, 
and he was weaponless, but closing with his ad4 
_ versary, he clasped him in his arms, crushed his 
_ ribs, and drawing him from his saddle threw him 
_ dead to the earth. The imminent peril of the 

fight roused a frantic valor in the Moslems. In 
_ the heat of enthusiasm Ikremah, a youthful cousin 
of Khaled, galloped about the field, fighting with 
reckless fury, and raving about the joys of para- 
dise promised to all true believers who fell in the 
battles of the faith. ‘‘I see,’’ cried he, ‘‘ the 
black-eyed Houris of Paradise. One of them, if 
seen on earth, would make mankind die of love. 

They are smiling on us. One of them waves a 
__ handkerchief of green silk and holds a cup of pre- 

- cious stones. She beckons me; come hither 
quickly, she cries, my well beloved!’’ In this 
way he went, shouting Al Jennah! Al Jennah! 
Paradise! Paradise! charging into the thickest 
of the Christians, and making fearful havoc, until 
he reached the place where the governor was 
fighting, who sent a javelin through his heart, 

and dispatched him in quest of his vaunted 
Elysium. 

Night alone parted the hosts, and the Moslems 
retired exhausted to their tents, glad to repose 
from so rude a fight. Even Khaled counselled 
Abu Obeidah to have recourse to stratagem, and 
make a pretended fight the next morning: to 
draw the Greeks, confident through this day’s 
success, into disorder ; for while collected their 
phalanx presented an impenetrable wall to the 
Moslem horsemen. 

Accordingly, at the dawning of the day, the 
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Moslems retreated : at first with a show of order ; 
then with a feigned confusion, for it was an Arab 
stratagem of war to scatter and rally again in the 
The Christians, thinking | 
their flight unfeigned, broke up their steady 
phalanx, some making headlong pursuit, while 
others dispersed to plunder the Moslem camp. 

Suddenly the Moslems faced about, surrounded 
the confused mass of Christians, and fell upon it, ~ 
as the Arabian historian says, ‘‘ like eagles upom 
a carcass.’’ Khaled and Derar and other chiefs 
spirited them on with shouts of Allah A’chbar, and 
a terrible rout and slaughter ensued. The num- 
ber of Christian corpse’ on that field exceeded six- 
teen hundred. The governor was recognized 
among the slain by his enormous bulk, his bloated 
face, and his costly apparel, fragrant with per- 
fumes. Ie 

The city of Emessa surrendered as a sequel to 
that fight, but the Moslems could neither stay to 
take possession nor afford to leave a garrison. 
Tidings had reached them of the approach of an 
immense army, composed of the heavily armed 
Grecian soldiery and the’light troops of the desert, 
that threatened completely to overwhelm them. 
Various and contradictory were the counsels in 
this moment of agitation and alarm. Some ad-_ 
vised that they should hasten back to their native 
deserts, where they would be reinforced by their 
friends, and where the hostile army could not find 
sustenance ; but Abu Obeidah objected that such 
a retreat would be attributed to cowardice. 
Others cast a wistful eye upon the stately dwell- 
ings, the delightful gardens, the fertile fields, and 
green pastures, which they had just won by the . 
sword, and chose rather to stay and fight for this 
land of pleasure and abundance than return to fam- 
ine and the desert. Khaled decided the question. 
It would not do to linger there, he said ; Constan- 
tine, the emperor’s son, being not far off, at 
Cesarea, with forty thousand men; he advised, 
therefore, that, they should march to Yermouk, on 
the borders of Palestine and Arabia, where they 
would be within reach of assistance from the 
Caliph, and might await, with confidence, the at- 
tack of the imperial army. The advice of Khaled 
was adopted. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


ADVANCE OF A POWERFUL IMPERIAL ARMY— 
SKIRMISHES OF KHALED-—-CAPTURE OF DERAR 
—INTERVIEW OF KHALED AND MANUEL, 


THE rapid conquests of the Saracens had | 
alarmed the emperor Heraclius for the safety of 
his rich province of Syria. Troops had been 
levied both in Europe and Asia, and transported, 
by sea and land, to various parts of the invaded 
country. The main body, consisting of eighty 
thousand men advanced to seek the Moslem host, 
under the command of a distinguished general, 
called Mahan, by the Arabian writers, and 
Manuel by the Greeks. On its way the imperial 
army was joined by Jabalah Ibn al Aynham, chief 
or king of the Christian tribe of Gassan. This 
Jabalah had professed the Mahometan faith, but 
had apostatized in consequence of the following 
He had accompanied the Caliph 
Omar ona pilgrimage to Mecca, and was perform- 
ing the religious ceremony of the Towah, or 
sacred walk seven times round the Caaba, when 
an Arab of the tribe of Fezarah accidentally trod — 
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_ Omar, 
must submit to the law of retaliation, ‘ an eye for 


ES 


Turning fiercely 


God.’’ The pilgrim protested it was an accident, 
but Jabalah buffeted him in the face, bruising him 


sorely, and beating out fourof his teeth. The pil- 
grim complained to Omar, but Jabalah justified 


himself, stating the indignity he had_ suffered. 
“Had it not been for my reverence for the Caaba, 
and for the prohibition to shed blood within the 
sacred city, | would have slain the offender on the 
spot.’’ “Thou hast confessed thy fault,’’ said 
““and unless forgiven by thy adversary, 


an eye, andatooth fora tooth.’”’ ‘‘I am a king,”’ 
replied Jabalah, proudly, ‘‘and he is but a peas- 
ant.’’ ““ Ye are both Moslems,’’ rejoined Omar, 
“and in the sight of Allah, who is no respecter 
of persons, ye are equal.’’ The utmost that 
Jabalah could obtain from the rigid Justice of 
Omar was, that the execution of the sentence 
might be postponed until the next day. In the 
night he made his escape and fled to Constantino- 
ple, where he abjured Islamism, resumed the 
Christian faith, and went over to the service of 
the emperor Heraclius. He had now brought 
sixty thousand Arabs to the aid of Manuel. Such 
was the powerful host, the approach of which had 
compelled the Moslems to abandon Emessa on 
the very moment of surrender. They had 
marched to Yermouk, a place noted for its pleas- 
ant groves and the sweet salubrity of its air, and 
lay encamped on the banks of a little stream of 
the same name, heretofore obscure, but now des- 
tined to become famous by a battle decisive of the 
fate of Syria. 

Manuel advanced slowly and deliberately with 
his heavily armed’ Grecian soldiery ; but he sent 


_Jabalah in the advance, to scour the country with 


his light Arab troops, as best fitted to cope with 
the skirmishing warriors of the desert ; thus, as 
he said, ‘‘ using diamond to cut diamond.’’ The 
course of these combined armies was marked with 
waste, rapine, and outrage, and they inflicted all 
kinds of injuries and indignities on those Christian 
places which had made treaties with or surren- 
dered to the Moslems. 

While Manuel with his main army was yet ata 
distance, he sent proposals of peace to Abu Obei- 
dah, according to the commands of the emperor. 
His proposals were rejected ; but Obeidah sent 
several messengers to Jabalah, reproaching him 
with his apostasy, and his warfare against his 
countrymen, and endeavoring to persuade him to 
remain neutral in the impending battle. Jabalah 
replied, however, that his faith was committed to 
the emperor, and he was resolved to fight in his 
cause. ; 

Upon this Khaled came forward, and offered to 
take this apostate in his own hands. ‘“‘ He is far 
in the advance of the main army,’’ said he; “‘ let 
me have a small body of picked men chosen by 
myself, and I will fall upon him and his infidel 
Arabs before Manuel can come up to their assist- 
ance.”’ 

His proposal was condemned by many as rash 
and extravagant. ‘‘ Byno means,”’ cried Khaled, 
with zealous zeal; ‘‘this infidel force is the 
army of the devil,_and can do nothing against the 


‘army of Allah, who will assist us with his angels.”’ 


So pious an atgument was unanswerable. 
Khaled was permitted to choose his men, all 


_ well-seasoned warriors whose valor he had proved. 
_ With them he fell upon Jabalah, who was totally 


on the skirt of his Ihram or pilgrim scarf, so as to | 
_ draw it from his shoulders. 
upon the Arab, ‘‘ Woe be unto thee,’’ cried he, 
_“*for uncovering my back in the sacred house of 
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unprepared for so hair-brained an assault, threw 
his host into complete confusion, and obliged 
him, after much slaughter, to retreat upon the 
main body. The triumph of Khaled, however, — 
was damped by the loss of several valiant officers, — 
among whom were Yezed, Rafi, and Derar, who — 
were borne off captives by the retreating Chris- — 
tians. : i, 

In the mean time a special messenger, named 
Abdallah Ibn Kort, arrived at Medina, bring- — 
ing letters to the Caliph from Abu Obeidah, de- ~ 
scribing the perilous situation of the Moslem — 
army, and entreating reinforcements. The Caliph — 
ascended the pulpit of Mahomet, and preached up ~ 
the glory of fighting the good fight of faith for — 


God and the prophet. He then gave Abdallah an 


epistle for Abu Obeidah, filled with edifying texts © 
from the Koran, and ending with an assurance — 
that he would pray for him, and would, moreover, ~ 
send him a speedy reinforcement. This done, he 
pronounced a blessing on Abdallah, and bade him 
depart with all speed. na 

Abdallah was well advanced on his return, 
when he called to mind that he had omitted toy, 
visit the tomb of the prophet. Shocked at his for- 
getfulness, he retraced his steps, and sought the © 
dwelling of Ayesha, within which the prophet lay 
interred. He found the beautiful widow reclining 
beside the tomb, and listening to Ali and Abbas 
who were reading the Koran, while Hassan and — 
Hosein, the two sons of Ali and grandsons of the © 
prophet, were sitting on their knees. pe 

Having paid due honors to the prophet’s tomb, — 
the considerate messenger expressed his fears that _ 


this pious visit might prevent his reaching the — 
army before the expected battle ; whereupon the © 
holy party lifted up their hands to heaven, and 
Ali put up a'prayer for his speedy journey. Thus — 
inspirited, he set out anew, and trayelled with 
such unusual and incredible speed that the army 
looked upon it as miraculous, and attributed it to 
the blessing of Omar and the prayer of Ali. 

The promised reinforcement was soon on foot. 
It consisted of eight thousand men under the cone 
mand of Seid Ibn Amir, to whom the Caliph gave — 
a red silk banner, and a word of advice at part- — 
ing ; cautioning him to govern himself as well as 


his soldiers, and not to let his appetites get the 
better of his selfcommand. é Ee 

Seid, with Moslem frankness, counselled him, : 
in return, to fear God and not man; to love all x 
Moslems equally with his own kindred ; tocherish — 
those at a distance equally with those at hand; — 
finally, to command nothing but what was right — 
and to forbid nothing but what was wrong. The ~ 
Caliph listened attentively, his forehead resting on — 
his staff and his eyes cast upon the ground. When — 
Seid had finished, he raised his head, and the tears _ 
ran down his cheek. ‘‘ Alas !’’ said he, “who _ 
can do all this without the aid of God.”’ Bee 

Seid Ibn Amir led his force by the shortest — 
route across the deserts, and hurrying forward — 
with more rapidity than heed, lost his way. | 
While he halted one night, in the vicinity of some — 
springs, to ascertain his route, he was apprised — 
by his scouts that the prefect of Ammon, with — 
five thousand men, was near at hand. He fell — 
upon him instantly and cut the infantry to pieces. _ 
The prefect fled with his cavalry, but encountered — 
a foraging party from the Moslem camp, the ~ 
leader of which, Zobeir, thrust a lance through ~ 
his body, and between the two parties not a man | 
of his troop escaped. The Moslems then placed — 
the heads of the Christians on their lances, and — 
arrived with their ghastly trophies at the camp, — 


~_ to the great encouragement of Abu Obeidah and 
his host. 
The imperial army had now drawn near, and 
Manuel, the general, attempted again to enter 
into negotiations. Khaled offered to go and con- 
fer with him ; but his real object was to attempt 
the release of his friends and brethren in arms, 
Abu Sofian, Derar, Rafi, and the two other off- 
cers captured in the late skirmish with the apos- 
tate Jabalah. aie 
When Khaled reached the outpost of the Chris- 
_ tian army, he was required to leave his escort of 
one hundred chosen warriors, and proceed alone 
to the presence of the general; but he re- 
fused, He equally refuséd a demand that he and 
- his men should dismount and deliver up their 
' scimetars. After some parley he was permitted 
_ to enter into the presence of the general in his 
* own way. 
Bos Manuel was seated in state on a kind of throne, 
surrounded by his officers, all splendidly arrayed, 
- while Khaled entered with his hundred war-worn 
veterans, clad in the simplest guise. Chairs were 
‘set out for him and his principal companions, but 
they pushed them aside and seated themselves 
' cross-legged on the ground, after the Arabic man- 
— mer. When Manuel demanded the reason, 
_ Khaled replied by quoting a verse from the twen- 
_ tieth chapter of the Koran. ‘‘ Of earth ye are cre- 
- ated’ from earth ye came, and unto earth ye must 
)yreturn.”” .““God made the earth,’’ added he, 
**and what God has made for men to sit upon is 
more precious that your silken tapestries.”’ 

The conference was begun by Manuel, who ex- 

_ postulated on the injustice of the Moslems in mak- 
ing an unprovoked inroad into the territories of 
~ their neighbors, molesting them in their religious 
worship, robbing them of their wives and prop- 
erty, and seizing on their persons as_ slaves. 
Khaled retorted, that it was all owing to their 
own obstinacy, in refusing to acknowledge that 
there was but one God, without relation or asso- 
_ ciate, and that Mahomet was his prophet. Their 
_ discussion grew violent, and Khaled, in his heat, 
told Manuel that he should one day see him 
dragged into the presence of Omar with a halter 
round his neck, there to have his head struck off 
as an example to all infidels and for the edifica- 
tion of true believers. 
Manuel replied, in wrath, that Khaled was pro- 
- tected by his character of ambassador ; but that 
_ he would punish his insolence by causing the five 
Moslem captives, his friends, to be instantly be- 
headed. Khaled defied him to execute his threat, 
_ swearing by Allah, by his prophet, and by the holy 
_ Caaba, that if a hair of their heads were injured, 
he would slay Manuel with his own hand on the 
spot, and that each of his Moslems present should 
Slay his man. So saying, he rose and drew his 
scimetar, as did likewise his companions. 

The imperial general was struck with admira- 
tion at his intrepidity. He replied calmly, that 
what he had said was a mere threat, which his 
humanity and his respect for the mission of 
Khaled would not permit him to fulfil. The Sara- 
cens were pacified and sheathed their swords, 
and the conference went on calmly. 

In the end, Manuel gave up the five prisoners 
to Khaled as a token of his esteem ; and in return 
Khaled presented him with a beautiful scarlet 
pavilion, which he had brought with him, and 
pitched in the Christian camp, and for which 
Manuel had expressed a desire. Thus ended this 
conference, and both parties retired from it with 
soldier-like regard for each other, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


THE BATTLE OF YERMOUK. 


e 


THE great battle was now at hand that was to 


determine the fate of Syria, for the emperor had 


staked the fortunes of this favorite province on 4 
single but gigantic blow. Abu Obeidah, con< 
scious of the momentous nature of the conflict, 
and diffident of his abilities in .the field, gave a 
proof of his modesty and magnanimity by restoring 
to Khaled the command of the whole army. For 
himself he took his station with the women in the 
rear, that he might rally the Moslems should any 
of them be inclined to fly the field. Here he 


erected his standard, a yellow flag, given him by ~ 


Abu Beker, being the same which Mahomet had 
displayed in the battle of Khaibar. 

Before the action commenced Khaled rode 
among his troops, making a short but emphatic 
speech. . ** Paradise,’’ cried he, * is before you ; 
the devil and hell behind. Fight bravely, and 
you will secure the one ; fly, and you will fall into 
the other.”’ 


The armies closed, but the numbers of the 


Christians and the superiority of Greek and 


Roman discipline bore down the right wing of 
the Moslems. Those, however, who turned their 
backs and attempted to fly were assailed with re- 
proaches and blows by the women, so that they 
found it easier to face the enemy than such a 
storm. Even Abu Sofian himself received a blow 


over the face with a tent-pole from one of those — 


viragoes, as he retreated before the enemy. 
Thrice were the Moslems beaten back by the 
steady bearing of the Grecian phalanx, and thrice 
were they checked and driven back to battle by 
the women. Night at length brought a cessation 
of the bloody conflict ; when Abu Obeidah went 


round among the wounded, ministering to them — 


with his own hands, while the women bound up 
their wounds with tender care. 

The battle was renewed on the following morn- 
ing, and again the Moslems were sorely pressed. 
The Christian archers made fearful havoc, and 
such was their dexterity that, among the great 
number of Moslems who suffered from their 
arrows on that day, seven hundred Jost one or both 
eyes. Hence it was commemorated as “‘ the Day 
of the Blinding ;’’ and those who had received 
such wounds gloried in them, in after years, as so 
many trophies of their having struggled for the 
faith in that day of hard fighting. There were 
several single combats of note ; among others, 
Serjabil was engaged hand to hand with a stout 
Christian ; but Serjabil, having signalized his piety 
by excessive watching and fasting, was so reduced 
in flesh and strength that he was no match for 
his adversary, and would infallibly have been 
overpowered had not Derar come behind the 
Christian and stabbed him to the heart. Both 
warriors claimed the spoil, but it was adjudged to 
him who slew the enemy. In the course of this 
arduous day the Moslems more than once 
wavered, but were rallied back by the valor of the 
women. Caulah, the heroic sister of Derar, 
mingling in the fight, was wounded and struck 
down ; but Offeirah, her female friend, smote off 
the head of her opponent, and_rescued her. The 
battle lasted as long as there was light enough te 
distinguish friend'from foe ; But the night was wel- 
come to the Moslems, who needed all their enthu- 
siasm and reliance on the promises of the prophet 


. to sustain them, so hard was the struggle and so 
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_ overwhelming the numbers of the enemy. On 
Mey this night the good Abu Obeidah repeated at 
- once the prayers belonging to two separate hours, 
pout his weary soldiers might enjoy uninterrupted | 
sleep. Be 

For several successive days this desperate bat- 
tle, on which hung the fate of Syria, was renewed 
with various fortunes. 
valor of the Moslems prevailed ; the Christian host 
was completely routed and fled in all directions. 
Many were overtaken and slain in the difficult 
passes of the mountains; others perished in a 
deep part of the river to which they were decoyed 
by one of their own people, in revenge for an in- 
jury. Manuel, the imperial general, fell by the 
hand of a Moslem named Noman Ibn Alkamah. 

Abu Obeidah went over the battle-field in per- 
son, seeing that the wounded Moslems were well 
taken care of, and the slain decently interred. 
He was perplexed for a time on finding some 
heads without bodies, to know whether they were 
Moslems or infidels, but finally prayed over them 
at a venture and had them buried like the rest. 

In dividing the spoils, Abu Obeidah, after set- 
ting aside one fifth for the Caliph and the public 
treasury, allotted to each foot soldier one portion 
and to each horseman three —two far himself and 
one for his steed ; but for each hors of the pure 
Arabian breed he allowed a double portion. 
This last allotment met with opposition, but was 
_ subsequently confirmed by the Caliph, on account 

_ of the superior value of true Arabian horses. 
_ Such was the great battle-fought on the banks 
of the Yermouk, near the city of that name, in the 
month of November A.D. 636, and in the 15th 
-year of the Hegira. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
SIEGE AND CAPTURE OF JERUSALEM, 


THE Moslem invaders reposed for a month at 
Damascus from the toil of conquest, during which 
time Abu Obeidah sent to the Caliph to know 
whether he should undertake the siege of Caesarea 
or Jerusalem. Ali was with Omar at the time, 
and advised the instant siege of the latter; for 
such, he said, had been the intention of the proph- 
et. The enterprise against Jerusalem was as 
a holy war to the Moslems, for they reverenced it 
as an ancient seat of prophecy and revelation, 
connected with the histories of Moses, Jesus, and 
Mahomet, and sanctified by containing the tombs 
of several of the ancient prophets. The Caliph 
adopted the advice of Ali, and ordered Abu Obei- 
dah to lead his army into Palestine, and lay siege 
to Jerusalem. aie 

On receiving these orders, Abu Obeidah sent 
forward Yezed Abu Sofian with five thousand 
men, to commence the siege, and for five success- 
ive days detached after him considerable rein- 
forcements. The people of Jerusalem saw the 
approach of these portentous invaders, who were 
spreading Such consternation throughout the East, 
but they made no sally to oppose them, nor sent 
out any one to parley, but planted engines on 

“their walls, and prepared for vigorous defence. 
Yezed approached the city and summoned it by 
sound of trumpet, propounding the customary 
terms, profession of the faith or tribute: both 
were rejected with disdain. The Moslems would 
‘have made instant assault, but Yezed had no such | 


» prayer each at the head of his battalion, and all, 


In the end the fanatic | 
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instructions’: he encamped, therefore, and waited . 
until orders arrived from Abu Obeidah to attack — 
the city, when he made the necessary preparations. — 

_ At cock-crow in the morning the Moslem host — 
was marshalled, the leaders repeated the matin — 


as if by one consent, with a loud voice gave the ys 
verse from the Koran,* ‘‘ Enter ye, oh people, — 
into the holy land which Allah hath destined for — 
you. ‘ es 
For ten days they made repeated but unavailing a 
attacks; on the eleventh day Abu Obeidah © 
brought the whole army to their aid. He imme- — 
diately sent a written summons requiring the in- _ 
habitants to believe in the unity of God, the divine _ 
mission of Mahomet, the resurrection and final 
judgment; or else to acknowledge allegiance, — 
and pay tribute to the Caliph ; ‘‘ otherwise,’’ con- 
cluded the letter, ‘‘I will bring men against you, ~ 
who love death better than you love wine or 
swine’s flesh ; nor will I leave you, God willing, — 
until I have destroyed your fighting men, and — 
made slaves of your children.”’ wo 
The summons was addressed to the magistrates _ 
and principal inhabitants of Azlia, for so Jerusa- if 
lem was named after the emperor Aélius Adrian, 
4 


when he rebuilt that city. 

Sophronius, the Christian patriarch, or bishop 
of Jerusalem, replied that this was the holy city, 
and the holy land, and that whoever entered 
either, for a hostile purpose, was an offenderin — 
the eyes of God. He felt some confidence in set- 
ting the invaders at defiance, for the walls and 
towers of the city had been diligently strength- 
ened, and the garrison had been reinforced by fu- 
gitives from Yermouk, and from various parts of — 
Syria. The city, too, was strong in its situation, 
being surrounded by deep ravines and a broken ~ 
country ; and above all there was a pious incen- _ 
tive to courage and perseverance in defending the 
sepulchre of Christ. f a 

Four wintry months elapsed ; every day there © 
were sharp skirmishings ; the besiegers were as- _ 
sailed by sallying parties, annoyed by the engines ~ 
on the walls, and harassed by the inclement — 
weather ; still they carried on the siege with un- | 
diminished spirit. At length the Patriarch So- — 
phronius held a parley from the walls with Abu — 
Obeidah. ‘‘ Do you not know,’’ said he, ‘‘ that — 
this city is holy ; and that whoever offers violence _ 
to it, draws upon his head the vengeance of 
Heaven ?” wie 

‘“We know it,’’ replied Abu Obeidah, ‘‘to be ~ 
the house of the prophets, where their bodies lie — 
interred ; we know it to be the place whence our — 
prophet Mahomet made his nocturnal ascent to — 
heaven ; and we know that we are more worthy — 
of possessing it than you are, nor will we raise 
the siege until Allah has delivered it into our — 
hands, as he has done many other places.”’ ae 

Seeing there was no further hope, the patriarch 
consented to give up the city, on condition that the 
Caliph would come in person to take possession 
and sign the articles of surrender. 

When this unusual stipulation was made known 
to the Caliph, he held a council with his friends. © 
Othman despised the people of Jerusalem, and 
was for refusing their terms, but Ali represented 
the sanctity and importance of the place in the 
eyes of the Christians, which might prompt them — 
to reinforce it, and to make a desperate defence _ 


\ 
* These words are from the fifth chapter of the © 
Koran, where Mahomet puts them into the mouth of 
Moses, as addressed to the children of Israel. 
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if treated with indignity. Besides, he added, the 
presence of the Caliph would cheer and inspirit 
‘the army in their long absence, and after the 
hardships of a wintry campaign. 
- The words of Ali had their weight with the 


that he was chiefly moved by a tradition handed 


_ down in Jerusalem from days of yore, which said, 
that a man of his name, religion, and personal 
appearance, should conquer the holy city. What- 


‘ever may have been his inducements, the Caliph 
resolved to receive, in person, the surrender of 
Jerusalem. He accordingly appointed Ali to off- 
ciate in his place during his absence from Medi- 
na; then, having prayed at the mosque, and 
paid a pious visit to the tomb of the prophet, he 
set out on his journey. 

The progress of this formidable potentate, who 
already held the destinies of empires in his grasp, 
and had the plunder of the Orient at his com- 
mand, is characteristic of the primitive days of 
Mahometanism, and reveals, in some measure, 
the secret of its success. He travelled on a red 
or sorrel camel, across which was slung an 
alforja, or wallet, with a huge sack or pocket at 
each end, something like the modern saddle-bags. 
- One pocket contained dates and dried fruits, the 
other a provision called sawik, which was nothing 
_ more than barley, rice, or wheat, parched or sod- 
den. Before him hung a leathern bottle, or sack, 
_ dor water, and behind him a wooden platter. His 
-. companions, without distinction of rank, ate with 
him out of the same dish, using their fingers ac- 
cording to Oriental usage. He slept at night on 
Bes) fo) 


_ sumed his march until he had offered up the 

“morning prayer. 

_ As he journeyed through Arabia in this simple 

"way, he listened to the complaints of the people, 

ef redressed their grievances, and administered jus- 

tice with sound judgment and a rigid hand. In- 
_ formation was brought to him of an Arab who 


was married to two sisters, a practice not un- 
usual among idolaters, but the man was nowa 


s Mahometan. Omar cited the culprit and his two 


wives into his presence, and taxed him roundly 
with his offence; but he declared his ignorance 

that it was contrary to the law of the prophet. 
7.) Thou liest!’’ said Omar; ‘‘ thou shalt part 
with one of them instantly, or lose thy head !’’ 
“Evil was the day that I embraced such a re- 
—ligion,’’ muttered the culprit. ‘‘ Of what advan- 
_ tage has it been to me ?”’ 

““Come nearer to me,’”’ said Omar ; and on his 
approaching, the Caliph bestowed two wholesome 
blows on his head with his walking-staff. 

““Enemy of God and of thyself,’ cried he, ‘‘let 
_ these blows reform thy manners, and teach thee 

_ to speak with more reverence of a religion ordained 
_ by Allah, and acknowledged by the best of his 
benereatures.’’ 
< _He then ordered the offender to choose between 
__ his wives, and finding him at a loss which to pre- 
_ fer, the matter was determined by lot, and he was 
dismissed by the Caliph with this parting admo- 
nition: ‘‘ Whoever professes Islam, and afterward 
renounces it, is punishable with death ; therefore 
take heed to your faith, And as to your wife’s 
sister, whom you have put away, if ever I hear 
that you have meddled with her, you shall be 
stoned,” 
_ At another place he beheld a number of men 
exposed to the burning heat of the sun by their 
Moslem conquerors, as a punishment for failing 


Caliph: though certain Arabian writers pretend 


to pay their tribute. Finding, on inquiry, that 
they were entirely destitute of means, he ordered 
them to’ be released ; and turning reproachfully _ 
to their oppressors, ‘‘ Compel no men,”’ said he, 
‘“to more than they can bear; for I heard the 
apostle of God say he who afflicts his fellow man in 
this world will be punished with the fire of Jehen- 
nam.” 

While yet within a day’s journey of Jerusalem, 
Abu Obeidah came to meet him and conduct him | 
to the camp. The Caliph proceeded with due de- 
liberation, never forgetting his duties as a priest 
and teacher of Islam. Inthe morning he said the 
usual prayers, and preached a sermon, in which 
he spoke of the security of those whom God should 
lead in the right way ; but added, that there was. 
no help for such as God should lead into error, 

A gray-headed Christian priest, who sat before 
him, could not resist the opportunity to criticise 
the language of the Caliph preacher. ‘‘ God leads 
no man into error,’ said he, aloud. _ 

Omar deigned no direct reply, but, turning to 
those around, ‘‘ Strike off thateold man’s head,’’ 
said he, ‘‘ if he repeats his words.”’ oo 

The old man was discreet, and held his peace. 
There was no arguing against the sword of Islam. — 

On his way,to the camp Omar beheld a number 
of Arabs, who had thrown by the simple garb of — 
their country, and arrayed themselves in the silk- 
en spoils of Syria. He saw the danger of this 


luxury and effeminacy, and ordered that they: 


should be dragged with their faces in the dirt, and 
their silken garments’ torn from their backs. 
When he came in sight of Jerusalem he lifted 
up his voice and exclaimed, ‘‘‘ Allah Achbar ! 
God is mighty! God grant us an easy con- , 
quest !’? Then commanding his tent to be 
pitched, he dismounted from his camel and sat 
down within it on the ground. The Christians 
thronged to see the sovereign of this new and 
irresistible people, who were overrunning and 
subduing the earth. The Moslems, fearful of an 
attempt at assassination, would have kept them 
at a distance, but Omar rebuked their fears. 
“‘ Nothing will befall us but what God hath de- 
creed. Let the faithful trust in him.” : 
The arrival of the Caliph was followed by im- 
mediate capitulation. When the deputies from 
Jerusalem were admitted to a parley, they were 
astonished to find this. dreaded potentate a bald- 
headed man, simply clad, and seated on the 
ground in a tent of hair-cloth. ; 
The articles of surrender were drawn up in 
writing by Omar, and served afterward as a 
model for the Moslem leaaers in other conquests. 
The Christians were to build no new churches in 
the surrendered territory. The church doors were 
to be set open to travellers, and free ingress per- 
mitted to Mahometans by day and night. The 
bells should only toll, and not ring, and no 
crosses should be erected on the churches, nor 
shown publicly in the streets. The Christians 
should not teach the Koran to their children ; nor 
speak openly of their religion; nor attempt to 
make proselytes ; nor hinder their kinsfolk from 
embracing Islam. They should not assume 
the Moslem dress, either caps, slippers, or tur- 
bans, nor part their hair like Moslems, but should 
always be distinguished by girdles. They should . 
not use the Arabian language in inscriptions on 
their signets, nor salute after the Moslem man- 
ner, nor be called by Moslem surnames. They 
should rise on the entrance of a Moslem, and re- 
main, standing until he should be seated. They 


should entertain every Moslem traveller three eh 
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no saddle in riding ; neither should 
have any domestic who had been in Moslem 
nce: be 
Such were the degrading conditions imposed 
_ upon the proud city of Jerusalem, once the glory 


and terror of the East, by the leader of a host of | 
They were the conditions} 


wandering Arabs. 
_ generally imposed by the Moslems in their fanat- 
ical career of conquest. Utter scorn and abhor- 
rence of their religious adversaries formed one of 
_ the main pillars oftheir faith. cil 

_ The Christians having agreed to surrender on 
these terms, the Caliph gave them, under his own 


hand, an assurance of protection in their lives 


and fortunes, the use of their churches, and the 
exercise of their religion. | 
Omar entered the once splendid city of Solomon 
_ on foot, in his simple Arab garb, with his walk- 
_ ing-staff in his hand, and accompanied by the 
_ venerable Sophronius, with whom he talked famil- 
iarly, inquiring about the antiquities and public 
edifices. The worthy patriarch treated the con- 


queror with all outward deference, but, if we may * 


trust the words of a Christian historian, he loathed 
the dirty Arab in his heart, and was particularly 
disgusted with his garb of coarse woollen, patched 
_ with sheepskin, His disgust was almost. irre- 
_ pressible when they entered the church of the 
_ Resurrection, and Sophronius beheld the Caliph 
in his filthy attire, seated in the midst of the 
_ sacred edifice. ‘‘ This, of a truth,’’ exclaimed he, 
““is the abomination of desolation predicted 
by Daniel the prophet, standing in the holy 
place." } 

It is added that, to pacify the cleanly scruples 
of the patriarch, Omar consented to put on clean 

_ raiment which he offered him, until his own gar- 
/ments were washed. 

An instance of the strict good faith of Omar is 
related as occurring on this visit to the Christian 
temples. While he was standing with the patri- 

- arch in the church of the Resurrection, one of the 
stated hours for Moslem worship arrived, and he 
demanded where he might pray.. ‘‘ Where you 
now are,” replied the patriarch. Omar, however, 
refused, and went forth. The patriarch conduct- 
ed him to the church of Constantine, and spread 
a mat for him to pray there; but again he re- 
fused. On going forth, he knelt, and prayed on 
the flight of steps-leading down from the east gate 
of the church. - This done, he turned to the patri- 
arch, and gave hima generous reason for his con- 
duct. ‘‘ Had I prayed in either of the churches,” 
said he, “‘the Moslems would have taken posses- 
sion of it, and consecrated it as a mosque.”’ 

So scrupulous was he in observing his capitula- 
tions respecting the churches, that he gave the 
patriarch a writing, forbidding the Moslems to 
pray upon the steps where he had prayed, except 
one person at a time. The zeal of the faithful, 

however, outstripped their respect for his com- 
mands, and one half of the steps and porch was 
afterward included in a mosque built over the 
spot which he had accidentally sanctified. 
The Caliph next sought the place where the 
temple of Solomon had stood, where he founded 
a mosque; which, in after times, being enlarged 
and enriched by succeeding Caliphs, became one 
of the noblest edifices of Isalm worship, and sec- 
ond only to the magnificent mosque of Cor- 
dova, 

The surrender of Jerusalem took place in the 

seventeenth year of the Hegira, and the six hun- 
dred and thirty-seventh year of the Christian era. 
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CHAPTER XIX, 


PROGRESS OF THE MOSLEM ARMS IN SYRIA 
SIEGE OF ALEPPO—OBSTINATE DEFENCE BY. 
YOUKENNA—EXPLOIT OF DAMAS—CAPTURE OF 
THE CASTLE—CONVERSION OF YOUKENNA. | 
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THE Caliph Omar remained ten days in Jerusa- 
lem, regulating the great scheme of Islam con 
quest. To complete the subjugation of Syria, he 
divided it into two parts. Southern Syria, co 
sisting of Palestine and the maritime towns, 
gave in charge to Yezed Ibn Abu Sofian, with 
considerable portion of the army to enable him to 
master it; while Abu Obeidah, with a larg 
force, had orders promptly to reduce all northern. 
Syria, comprising the country lying between — 
Hauran and Aleppo. At the same time, Amru 
Ibn al Aass, with a body of Moslem troops, w 
ordered to invade Egypt, which venerable and’ 
once mighty empire was then in a state of melan- 
choly decline. Such were the great plans of Is- 
lam conquest in these regions ; while at the same — 
time, Saad Ibn Abi Wakkdas, another of Omar’s | 
generals, was pursuing a career of victories in — 
the Persian territories. 
The return of Omar to Medina was hailed wi 
joy by the inhabitants, for they had regarded wi 
great anxiety and apprehension his visit to Jerus: 
lem. They knew the salubrity of the climate, th 
fertility of the country, and the sacred characte 
of the city, containing the tombs of the prophe 
and being the place, dccording to Moslem beli 
where all mankind were to be assembled in the © 
day of the resurrection. They had feared, there 
fore, that he would be tempted to fix his resi 
dence, for the rest of his days, in that consecrate 
city. Great was their joy, therefore, when they 
saw their Caliph re-enter their gates in his primi 
tive simplicity, clad in his coarse Arab garb, an 
seated on his camel with his wallets of dried fru 
and sodden corn; his leathern bottle and h 
wooden platter. nee 
Abu Obeidah departed from Jerusalem shor 
after the Caliph, and marched with his army 
the north, receiving in the course of his progress” 
through Syria the submission of the cities of © 
Kennesrin and Alhadir, the inhabitants of which 
ransomed themselves’ and their possessions fo 
five thousand ounces of gold, the like quantity o 
silver, two thousand suits of silken raiment, and 
as much figs and aloes as would load five hundred | 
mules ; he then proceeded toward the city of 
Aleppo, which the Caliph had ordered him to be 
siege. The inhabitants of this place were much 
given to commerce, and had amassed grea 
wealth ; they trembled, therefore, at the approach > 
of these plundering ‘sons of the desert, who had _ 
laid so many cities under contribution. i, 
The city of Aleppo was walled and fortified; — 
but it depended chiefly for defence upon its cita~ 
del, which stood without the walls and apart from ~ 
the city, on an artificial hill or ‘mound, shaped 
like a truncated cone or sugar-loaf, and faced ~ 
with stone. The citadel was of great size, and _ 
commanded all the adjacent country ; it was en- 
compassed by a deep moat, which could be filled” 
from springs of water, and was considered the — 
strongest castle in all Syria. The governor, who — 
had been appointed to this place by the emperor _ 
Heraclius, and who had held all the territory be- 
tween Aleppo and the Euphrates, had lately — 
died, leaving two sons, Youkenna and Johannas, ~ 
who resided in the castle and succeeded to his 
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They were completely opposite in 
Youkenna, the elder of 


command. 
character and conduct. 


- the two, was a warrior, and managed the govern- 


ment, while Johannas passed his life in almost 
monkish retirement, devoting himself to study, to 
religious exercises, and to acts of charity. On 


the approach of the Moslems Johannas sympa- 


thized with the fears of the wealthy merchants, 


> and advised his brother to compound peaceably 


with the enemy for a ransom in money. ‘* You 
talk like a monk,”’ replied the fierce Youkenna ; 


_ “‘you know nothing that is due to the honor of a 


soldier. Have we not strong walls, a brave gar- 
vison, and ample wealth to sustain us, and shall 
we meanly buy a peace without striking a blow? 


_ Shut yourself up with your books and beads ; 


study and pray, and leave the defence of the place 
to me.”’ 

The next day he summoned his troops, dis- 
tributed money among them, and having thus 


roused their spirit, ‘“ The Arabs,’’ said he, “‘ have 


_ divided their forces ; some are in Palestine, some 


ae 


-Youkenna from returning’ to the castle. 


have gone to Egypt, it can be but a mere detach- 


-<ment that is coming against us ; lam for meeting 
them on the way, and giving them battle before 


they come near to Aleppo.’’ His troops answered 


his harangue with shouts, so he put himself at the 
head of twelve thousand men, and sallied forth to 


encounter the Moslems on their march. 
Scarcely had this reckless warrior departed with 


his troops when the timid and trading part of the 


community gathered together, and took advantage 
of his absence to send thirty of the most impor- 
tant and opulent of the inhabitants to Abu Obei- 
dah, with an offer of aransom forthe city. These 
worthies, when they entered the Moslem camp, 
were astonished at the order and tranquillity that 


_ reigned throughout, under the wise regulations of 


the commander-in-chief. They were received by 
Abu Obeidah with dignified composure, and in- 
formed him that they had come without the 
knowledge of Youkenna, their warlike governor, 
who had sallied out on a foray, and whose tyranny 
they found insupportable. After much discussion 
Abu Obeidah offered indemnity to the city of 
Aleppo, on condition that they should pay a cer- 
tain sum of money, furnish provisions to his army, 
make discovery of everything within their knowl- 
edge prejudicial to his interests, and prevent 
They 
agreed to all the terms except that relating to the 
castle, which it was impossible for them to exe- 


cute. 


Abu Obeidah dispensed with that point, but ex- 
acted from them all an oath to fulfil punctually 
the other conditions, assuring them of his protec- 
tion and kindness, should they observe it; but 
adding that, should they break it, they need ex- 
pect no quarter. He then offered them an escort, 
which they declined, preferring to return quietly 
by the way they had come. 

In the mean time Youkenna, on the day after 
his sallying forth, fell in with the advance guard 
of the Moslem-army, consisting of one thousand 
men under Caab Ibn Damarrah. He came upon 
them by surprise while watering their horses and 
resting themselves on the grass in negligent se- 
curity. A desperate fight was the consequence ; 
the Moslems at first were successtul, but were 
overpowered by numbers. One hundred and 
seventy were slain, most of the rest wounded, and 
their frequent cries of ‘‘ Ya Mahommed! Ya 
Mahommed !’’ (Oh Mahomet! Oh Mahomet !) 
showed the extremity of their despair. Night 
alone saved them from total massacre ; but You- 
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tion with the morning light. 


word of the peaceful negotiation carried on by the 
citizens of Aleppo during his absence. Boiling 
with rage, he gave up all further thought about 
Caab and his men, and hastening back to Alep- 


“po, drew up his forces, and threatened to put 


everything to fire and sword unless the inhabi- 
tants renounced the treaty, joined him against the 
Moslems, and gave up the devisers of the late 
traitorous schemes. On their hesitating to com- 
ply with his demands, he charged on them with 


his troops, and put three hundred to the sword. ~ oa 
lamentations of the multitude 


The cries and 


-kenna resolved to pursue the work of extermina-— 
In the course of the 
night, however, one of his scouts brought him =~ 


reached the pious Johannas in his retirement in- 


the castle. He hastened to the scene of carnage, 
and sought, by prayers and supplications and 
pious remonstrances, to stay the fury of his broth- 
er. ‘‘ What!’’ cried the fierce Youkenna, ‘“‘shall 
I spare traitors who are leagued with the enemy 
and selling us for gold ?”’ 

‘‘ Alas!’ replied Johannas, ‘‘ they have only 
sought their own safety; they are not fighting 
men.” 


‘‘ Base wretch !’’ cried Youkenna in a frenzy, — 
“**tis thou hast been the contriver of this infamous 


treason.”’ 

His naked sword was in his hand ; his actions 
were even more frantic than his words, and in an 
instant the head of his meek and pious brother 
rolled on the pavement. 


The people of Aleppo were in danger of suffer- 
ing more from the madness of the army than they | 
had apprehended from the sword of the invader, — 


when a part of the Moslem army appeared in 
sight, led on by Khaled. ~A bloody battle ensued 


before the walls of the town, three thousand of 


Youkenna's troops’ were slain, 


and he was — 


obliged to take refuge with a considerable num- — 


ber within the castle, where he placed-engines on 
the walls and prepared to defend himself to the 
last extremity. ; 

A council was held in the Moslem camp. Abu 
Obeidah was disposed to besiege the citadel and 
starve out the garrison, but Khaled, with his#ac- 
customed promptness, was for instant assault, be- 
fore the emperor could send reinforcements and 
supplies. 
the castle was stormed, and he headed the as- 
sault. The conflict was one of the fiercest in the 
wars of Syria. The besieged hurled huge stones 
from the battlements ; many of the assailants were 
slain, many maimed, and Khaled was compelled 
to desist from the attack. 

In the dead of that very night, when the fires 
of the camp were extinguished, and the Moslems 
were sleeping after their hard-fought battle, 


As usual his bold counsel prevailed: | 


Youkenna sallied forth with his troops, fell on the_ 
enemy sword in hand, killed sixty, and bore off 


fifty prisoners ; Khaled, however, was hard on his 
traces, and killed above a hundred of his men be- 
fore they could shelter themselves within the cas- 
tle. On the next morning Youkenna paraded his 
fifty prisoners on the walls of the citadel, ordered 
them to be beheaded, and threw their heads 
among the besiegers. 

Learning from his spies that a detachment of 
Moslems were foraging the country, Youkenna 
sent out, secretly, a troop of horse in the night, 
who fell upon the foragers, killed nearly seven 


score of them, slew or hamstrung their camels, 


mules, and horses, and then hid themselves in — 
the recesses of the mountains, awaiting the night 


to get back to the castle, 


y) 
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carried tidings of this skirmish 
camp, and Khaled and Derar, with a troop 
ot horse, were soon at the scene of combat. They 
found the ground strewed with the. dead bodies 
of men and animals, learned from some peasants 
whither the enemy had retreated, and were in- 
formed of a narrow defile by which they must re- 
turn to the castle. Khaled and Derar stationed 
their troops in ambush in this defile. Late-in the 
night they-perceived the enemy advancing. They 
_ suffered them to get completely entangled in the 
defile, when, closing suddenly upon them on 
every side, they slew a number on the spot, and 
took three hundred prisoners. These were 
brought in triumph to the Moslem camp, where 
_ they would have redeemed themselves with ample 
- ransom, but their heads were all stricken off in 
front of the castle, by way of retaliation. 
_ For five months did the siege of this fortress 
continue ; all the attacks of the Moslems were re- 
_ pulsed, all their stratagems discovered and cir- 
_ cumvented, for Youkenna had spies in the very 
camp of the enemy, who gave him intelligence by 
word, or- signal, of every plan and movement. 
Abu Obeidah despaired of reducing this impreg- 
nable castle, which impeded, him in his career of 
conquest, and wrote to the Caliph, proposing to 
abandon the siege and proceed against Antioch. 
The Caliph, in reply, ordered him by no means to 
desist, as that would give courage to the enemy, 
but to press the siege hard, and trust the event to 
God. As an additional reliance, he sent him a 
reinforcement of horse and foot, with twenty 
camels to facilitate the ntarch of the infantry. 
_ Notwithstanding all this aid, the siege was con- 
_ _ tinued for seven-and-forty days, with no greater 
__ prospect of success. 

While in this state of vexatious impediment and 
delay, Abu Okeidah was one day accosted by one 
of the newly arrived soldiers, who told him that, 
if he would give him thirty men, all strong and 

valiant, he would pledge his head to put him in 
____ possession of the castle. \The man who made 
this singular application was named Damas ; he 
was of herculean strength and gigantic size, a 
brave soldier, and of great natural sagacity, al- 
though unimproved by education, as he was born 
aslave. Khaled backed his application, having 
heard of great exploits performed by him in 
Arabia. Abu Obeidah, in his perplexities, was 
willing to adopt any expedient to get possession 
_ of this obstinate castle, and the Arabs were always 
prone to strange and extravagant stratagems in 
_ their warfare. »He accordingly placed thirty of 
_ his bravest men under command of Damas, 
- charging them to obey him implicitly, notwith- 
standing his base condition ; at the same time, in 
compliance with his request, he removed with his 
army to the distance of a league, as though about 

to abandon the siege. 
oi It was now night, and Damas concealed his 
thirty men near to the castle, charging them not 
to stir, nor utter a sound. He then went out 
alone and brought in six Christian prisoners, one 
after another. He questioned them in Arabic, 
_. but they were ignorant of the language, and re- 
plied in their own tongue. ‘‘ The curse of Allah 
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on these Christian dogs and their barbarous jar- 
gon, which no man can understand,”’ cried the 
rude Arab, and in his rage he smote off their 

_ heads. ‘ 
‘He went forth again, and saw a man sliding 
down the wall, whom he seized the moment he 


| touched the ground. He was a Christian Arab, 


and was endeavoring to escape from the tyranny 
of Youkenna, and from him Damas obtained the 
information he desired. He instantly dispatched _ 
two men to Abu Obeidah, requesting him to send 
him some horse about sunrise. He then took a | 
goat-skin from his wallet, with which he covered 
his back and shoulders, and a dry crust of bread in 
his hand, and crept on all-fours close to the wall — 
ot the castle. His men crept silently after him. 
When he heard a noise he gnawed his crust with 
a sound like that of a dog gnawing a bone, and _ 
his followers remained motionless. In this way 
he reached a part of the castle wall which was 
easiest of access. Then seating himself on the 
ground, he made one of his men seat himself on 
his shoulders, and so on until seven were thus 
mounted on each other. Then he who was up- 
permost stood upright, and-so did the others in — 
succession, until Damas rose from the ground | 
upon his feet, and sustained the whole by his 
wondrous strength, each rendering such aid as he 
could by bearing against the wall. The upper- 
most man was now enabled to scramble upon the 
battlement, where he found a Christian sentinel 
drunk and asleep. He seized and threw him 
down to the Moslems below the wall, who in-— 
stantly dispatched him. He then unfolded his 
turban and drew up the man below him, and they — 
two the next, and so on until Damas was also on = 
the wall. ae, 

Damas now énjoined silence on them all, and left 
them. He found two other sentinels sleeping, 
whom he dispatched with his dagger, and then 
made his way to an aperture for the discharge of 
arrows, looking through which he beheld You- — 
kenna in a spacious chamber, richly clad, seated — 
on tapestry of scarlet silk, flowered with gold, © 
drinking and making merry with a large com- 
pany ; for it would seem as if, on the apparent 
departure of the besieging army, the whole castle 
had been given up to feasting and carousing. 

Damas considered the company too numerous — 
to be attacked ; returning to his men, therefore, 
he explored cautiously with them ‘the interior of 
the castle. Coming suddenly upon the guards at | 
the main entrance, who had no apprehension of 
danger from within, they killed them, threw open 
the gate, let down the drawbridge, and were 
joined by the residue of their party. Thecastle — 
was by this time alarmed; the garrison, half ~ 
drunk and half asleep, came rushing from all  — 
quarters in wild confusion. The Moslems defend- 
ed themselves stoutly on the drawbridge andin 
the narrow pass of the barbican until the dawn 
of day, when a shout of Allah Achbar was heard, 
and Khaled, with a troop of horse, came thun- 
dering through the gate. 

The Christians threw down their arms and cried. | 
for mercy. Khaled offered them their choice, — 
death or the faith of Islam. Youkenna was the 
first to raise his finger and pronounce the for- 
mula ; his example was followed by several of his 
leading men, whereupon their wives and children 
and property were secured to them. The castle, 
having been taken by storm, was _ completely 
plundered, and the spoils were divided among the 
army, excepting the usual fifth part reserved for 
the Caliph. Damas and his brave companions, 
who had been almost cut to pieces in the fight, 
were praised to the skies, nor would Abu Obeidah 
stir with his host until those of them who survived 
were out of danger from their wounds, Ren, 
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x —ATTEMPTS THE CASTLE OF AAZAZ BY TREACH- 
~ERY—CAPTURE OF THE CASTLE, 
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Ir is a circumstance worthy of remark in the 
history both of Mahomet and his successors, that 
a the most inveterate enemies of the Islam faith, 

when once converted to it, even though their con- 
version were by the edge of the sword, that great 
Moslem instrument of persuasion, became its 
faithful defenders. Such was the case with 
~ Youkenna, who, from the time he embraced Is- 
Jam with the Arab scimetar at his throat, became 
as determined a champion of its doctrines as he 
had before been an opponent. Like all new con- 
verts, he was anxious to give striking proofs of 
his zeal ; he had slain a brother in supporting his 
-_ old faith, he now proposed to betray a cousin in 
-_- promoting the interests.of the new. This cousin, 
whose’ name was Theodorus, was governor of an 
important town and fortress, named Aazaz, situ- 
~ated at no great distance from Aleppo, and which 
it was necessary for the Moslems to secure be- 
fore they left that neighborhood. The castle was 
of great strength, and had a numerous garrison, 
- but Youkenna offered to put it into the hands of 
- Abu Obeidah by stratagem. His plan was, to 
have one hundred Moslems disguised as Christian 
soldiers; with these he would pretend to fly to 
the fortress of Aazaz for refuge ; being pursued 
_ at a distance by a large body of Arabs, who, after 
coming in sight of the place, would appear to re- 
tire in despair, but would conceal themselves in 
the neighborhood. His cousin Theodorus, who 


re 


la 


~ ~--knew nothing of his conversion, would receive 
him with pertect confidence ; at a concerted hour 


ai 
; 


of the night he and his men would fall suddenly 
upon the garrison, and at the same time throw 
- open the gates to the party without the walls, and 
between them both he had no doubt of carrying 
___the place without difficulty. 

: Abu Obeidah held counsel with Khaled, who 

_ pronounced the stratagem apt and feasible, pro- 
vided the sincerity of Youkenna’s conversion 
might be depended upon. The new proselyte 
managed to obtain their confidence, and was dis- 
patched on his enterprise with one hundred cho- 
sen men, selected by tens from ten tribes of Arabs. 
After they had departed a sufficient time, one 
thousand men were sent in pretended pursuit, 
headed by Malec Alashtar, who was instructed in 
the whole stratagem. 

These Moslem wars were always a tissue of plot 
and counterplot, of which this whole story of 
Youkenna is astriking example. Scarce had this 
scheme of treachery been devised in the Moslem 
camp, when the distant governor of Aazaz was 
apprised of it, with a success and celerity that al- 
most seemed like magic. He had at that time a 
spy in the Moslem camp, an Arab of the tribe of 
Gassan, who sent him a letter tied under the 
wing of a carrier-pigeon, informing him of the 
apostasy of Youkenna, and of his intended treach- 
ery ; though the spy was ignoraht of that part of 
the plan relating to the thousand men under Ma- 
lec Alashtar. On receiving this letter, Theodorus 
put his town and castle in a posture of defence, 
called in the Christian Arabs of the neighboring 
villages capable of bearing arms, and dispatched 
a messenger named Tarik al Gassani to Lucas 
the prefect of Arrawendan, urging him to repair 
with troops to his assistance. 
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Before the arrival of the latter, Youkenr 
peared with his pretended fugitives before the 
gates of Aazaz, announcing that his castle was 


fore pursuers. Theodorus sallied forth on horse- 


receive his cousin with all due honors. He even 


girth, he pulled him with his face on the ground, 
and in an instant his hundred followers were like- 
wise unhorsed and made prisoners. Theodorus 
then spat in the face of the prostrate Youkenna 
and reproached him with his apostasy and treach- 
ery; threatening to send him to answer tor his 


all his followers to the sword. 

In the mean time Tarik al Gassani, the Chris- 
tian Arab, who had been sent by Theodorus to 
summon the prefect of Arrawendan to his aid, had 
executed his errand, but on the way back fell into 
the hands of Malec, who was lying in ambuscade 
with his thousand men. 
scimetar drew from Tarik information that the 


had been sent after-aid, and that Lucas, the pre- 
fect of Arrawendan, must be actually on his way 
with five hundred cavalry. 

Profiting by this information, Malec placed his 


to surprise and capture Lucas and his reinforce- 
ment, as they were marching in the night. 
then devised a stratagem still to outwit the gov- 
ernor of Aazaz. First he disguised his five hun- 
dred men in dresses taken from their Christian 
prisoners, and gave them the Christian standard 
of the prefect of Arrawendan. 
Tarik the messenger before him, and again dis- 
playing the scimetar, he exhorted him most ear- 
nestly to turn Mahometan. There was no resist- 
ing his arguments, and Tarik made a full and 
hearty profession of the faith. Malec then ordered 
him to prove his zeal for the good cause by pro- 
ceeding to Aazaz and informing Theodorus that 
the prefect of Arrawendan was at hand witha 
reinforcement of five hundred men. The double- 
faced courier departed on his errand, accom- 
panied by, a trusty Moslem, who had secret or- 
ders to smite off his head if he should be found 
to waver ; but there were still other plots at work 
in this tissue of stratagems. 

As Tarik and his companion approached Aazaz, 


pets, and this was the cause of the change. ‘The- 
odorus, the governor, had committed Youkenna 
and his men. into the custody of his son Leon. 
Now it so happened that the youth having fre- 
quently visited his father’s kinsmen at the castle 
of Aleppo, had become violently enamored of the 
daughter of Youkenna, but had met strong oppo- 
sition to his love. The present breach between 
his father and Youkenna threatened to place an 
inseparable barrier between him and the gratifi- 
cation of his passion. Maddened by his desires, 
the youth now offered to Youkenna, if he would 
give him his daughter to wife, to embrace Ma- 
hometanism, and to set him and his companions 
at liberty. The offer was accepted. At the dead 


liberated, they fell upon the sleeping garrison ; a 


unnatural son. 


p> 


taken, and that he and his band were flying be- : 
back, at the head of many of his troops, as if to 


alighted from his steed, and, approaching You- ae 
kenna in a reverential manner, stooped as if to — 
kiss his stirrup ; but suddenly cuttings the saddle — 


crimes before the emperor Heraclius, and to put 


The sight of a naked — 


plot of Youkenna had been discovered ; that he 


He / 


Then summoning 


they heard great shouting and the sound of trum-. 


of the night, when the prisoners were armed and 


tumultuous fight ensued, in the course of which | 
Theodorus was slain, by the hand, it is said, of his — 


thousand men so advantageously as completely =~ 


It was in the height of this conflict that Tarik ee 


of affairs, hastened back to 
The latter hur- 


plete the capture of the place. He bestowed 
t praises on Youkenna, but the latter, taking 


this youth.’’ He then related the whole story, 
The pious Malec lifted up his eyes and hands in 
wonder. ‘‘ When Allah wills a thing,’’ exclaim- 
edhe, ‘‘he prepares the means,” 
Leaving Seid Ibn Amir in command of the 
_ place, with Youkenna’s band of a hundred men as 
a garrison, Malec Alashtar returned to the main 
army with great booty and many prisoners. 
_ Youkenna, however, refused to accompany him. 
_ He was mortified at the questionable result of his 
undertaking against Aazaz, the place having been 
taken by other means than his own, and vowed 
‘not to show himself in the Moslem camp until he 
had retrieved his credit by some signal blow. 
_ Just at this time there arrived at Aazaz a forag- 
_ ing party of a thousand Moslems, that had been 
__—s ravaging the neighboring country ; among them 
__-were two hundred renegades, who had apostatized 
with Youkenna, and whose families and effects 
‘ were in the castleof Aleppo. They were the very 
men for his purpose, and with these he marched 
off to execute one of his characteristic stratagems 
at Antioch. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


INFRIGUES OF YOUKENNA AT ANTIOCH—SIEGE 
OF THAT CITY BY THE MOSLEMS—FLIGHT OF 
THE EMPEROR TO CONSTANTINOPLE—SURREN- 
DER OF ANTIOCH. . 


THE city of ‘Antioch was at that time the capi- 
tal of Syria, and the seat of the Roman govern- 
ment in the East. It was of great extent, sur- 
rounded by stone walls and numerous towers, 
and stood in the midst of a fertile country, water- 
ed by wells and fountains and abundant streams. 
- Here Heraclius held his court, and here the 

Greeks, sunk in luxury and effeminacy, had lost 
all the military discipline and heroism that had 
- made them conquerors in Asia. 

Toward this capital Youkenna proceeded with 
his band of two hundred men; but in the second 
watch of the night he left them, after giving them 
‘orders to keep on in the highway of the caravans, 

and on arriving at Antioch, to give themselves 
out as fugitives from Aleppo. In the mean time 
he, with two of his relatives, struck into a by- 
road, and soon fell into the hands of one of the 
emperor's outposts. On announcing himself 

Youkenna, late governor of Aleppo, he was sent 

under a guard of horse to Antioch. 

The emperor Heraclius, broken in spirit by his 
late reverses and his continual apprehensions, 
wept at the sight of Youkenna, and meekly up- 

‘braided him with his apostasy and treason, but 
the latter with perfect self-possession and effront- 
ery, declared that whatever he had done was for 
the purpose of preserving his life for the emper- 
or’s service ; and cited the obstinate defence he 
had made at Aleppo and his present voluntary ar- 
rival at Antioch as proofs of his fidelity. The 
emperor was easily deceived by a man he had 
been accustomed to regard as one of his bravest 
and most devoted officers ; 


\ 


anion arrived at the place, and, | apostate had the address to incline most of the — 
ried on with his troops and came in time to com-. 


h by the hand, exclaimed, ‘‘ Thank Allah and 


and indeed the subtle 


courtiers in his favor. To console him for what 
was considered his recent misfortunes, he was 
put in command of the two hundred pretended 
fugitives of his former garrison, as soon as they 
arrived at Antioch; he had thus a band of kin- 
dred renegades, ready to aid him in any desperate. 
treachery. Furthermore, to show his entire confi- 
dence in him, the emperor sent him with upward _ 
of two thousand men, to escort his youngest — 
daughter from a neighboring place to the court — 
at Antioch, He performed his mission with cor- 
rectness ; as he and his troop,were escorting the 
princess about midnight, the neighing of their — 
horses put them on the alert, and sending out 
scouts they received intelligence of a party of © 
Moslems asleep, with their horses grazing hear | 
them. They proved to be a body of a thousand ~ 
Christian Arabs, under Haim, son of the apostate 
Jabalah Ibn al Ayam, who had made captives of 
Derar Ibn al Azwar and a foraging party of two © 
hundred Moslems. They all proceeded together — 
to Antioch, where the emperor received ‘his 
daughter with great joy, and made Youkenna one . a 
of his chief counsellors. 

Derar and his men were brought into the pres- _ 
ence of the emperor, and commanded to prostrate — 
themselves before him, but they held themselves — 
erect and took no heed of the command. It was 
repeated more peremptorily. ‘‘We bow tono 
created being,’’ replied Derar ; ‘‘ the prophet bids- ~~ 
us to yield adoration to God alone.’’ a 

The emperor, struck with this reply, propound- 
ed several questions touching Mahomet and his 
doctrines, but Derar, whose province did not lie 
in words, beckoned to Kais Ibn Amir, an old 
gray-headed Moslem, to answer them. A long © 
and edifying conference ensued, in which, in re- | 
ply to the searching questions of the emperor, the 
venerable Kais went into a history of the prophet, 
and of the various modes in which inspiration 
came upon him, Sometimes like the sound of a 
bell ; sometimes in the likeness of an angel in 
human shape; sometimes in a dream; some- 
times like the brightness of the dawning day ; 
and that when it was upon him great drops of 
sweat rolled from his forehead, and a tremor. 
seized uponhis limbs. He furthermore descanted 
with eloquence upon the miracles of Mahomet, of 
his nocturnal journey to heaven, and his conver- 
sation with the Most High. The emperor listened 
with seeming respect to all these matters, but 
they roused the indignation of a bishop who was 
present, and who pronounced Mahomet an im-_ 
postor. Derar took fire in an instant ; if he could 
notargue, he could make use of a soldier’s vocabu- 
lary, and he roundly gave the bishop the lie, and 


assailed him with all kinds of epithets. Instantly = 
a number of Christian swords flashed from their _ “ 
scabbards, blows were aimed at him from every = 


side ; and according to Moslem accounts he es- 
caped death only by miracle ; though others at- 1 
tribute it to'the hurry and confusion of his assail- 
ants, and to the interference of Youkenna. The. 
emperor was now for having him executed on the 
spot; but here the good offices of Youkenna 
again saved him, and his execution was deferred. zh 

In the mean time Abu Obeidah, with his main 
army, was making his victorious approaches, and 
subjecting all Syria to his arms. The emperor, 
in his miserable imbecility and blind infatuation, 
put the treacherous Youkenna in full command of 
the city and army. He would again have exe- 
cuted Derar and his fellow-prisoners, but You- 
kenna suggested that they had better be spared te 


— 


~--head of every battalion was a wooden oratory 


ed the emperor. 


» “Abstinence and true knowledge.” 
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be exchanged for any Christians that might be 
taken by the enemy. They were then, by advice 
of the bishops, taken to one of the churches, and 
exhorted to embrace the Christian faith, but they 
obstinately refused. The Arabian writers, as 
usual, give them sententious replies to the ques- 
tions put to them. ‘* What hinders ye,’’ de- 
manded the patriarch, ‘‘ from turning Christians ?”’ 
‘* The truth of our religion,’’ replied they. Her- 
aclius had heard of the mean attire of the Caliph 
Omar, and asked them why, having gained so 
much wealth by his conquests, he did not go 
richly clad like other princes ? They replied that 
he cared not for this world, but for the world to 
come, and sought favor in the eyes of God alone. 
‘*In what kind of a palace does he reside ?”’ ask- 
“In a house built of mud.’’ 
‘‘ Who are his attendants ?”’ ‘‘ Beggars and the 
poor.’’ ‘What tapestry does he sit upon?” 
‘“‘Justice and equity.’’ ‘‘ What is. his throne ?” 
‘“ What is 
‘“Trust in God.” ‘* And who 
““The bravest of the Uni- 


his treasure ?”’ 
are his guard ?” 
-tarians.”’ 


~ Of all the prisoners one only could be induced 


to swerve from his faith; and he was a youth 
fascinated by the beauty and the unveiled charms 
of the Greek women. He was. baptized with tri- 


_ umph ; the bishops strove who most should honor 


him, and the emperor gave him a horse, a beau- 
tiful damsel to wife, and enrolled him in the army 
of Christian Arabs, commanded by the renegade 
Jabalah ; but he was upbraided in bitter terms by 
his father, who was one of the prisoners, and 
ready to die in the faith of Islam. 

The emperor now reviewed his army, which 
was drawn up outside of the walls, and at the 


with a crucifix; while a precious crucifix out of 
the main church, exhibited only on extraordinary 
occasions, was borne as a sacred standard before 
the treacherous Youkenna. One of the main de- 
pendences of Heraclius for the safety of Antioch 

_was in the Jron Bridge, so called from its great 
strength. It was a bridge of stone across the 
river Orontes, guarded by two towers and garri- 
soned by a great force, having not less than three 
hundred officers. The fate of this most important 
pass shows the degeneracy of Greek discipline 
and the licentiousness of the soldiery, to which in 
a great measure has been attributed the rapid suc- 
cesses of the Moslems. An officer of the court 
was charged to visit this fortress each day, and 
see that everything was in order. On one of his 
visits he found those who had charge of the towers 
drinking and revelling, whereupon he ordered 
them to be punished with fifty stripes each. They 
treasured the disgrace in their hearts ; the Mos- 
lem army approached to lay siege to that formid- 
able fortress, and when the emperor expected to 
hear of a long and valiant resistance, he was as- 
tonished by the tidings that the Iron Bridge had 
been surrendered without a blow. 

Heraclius now lost heart altogether. Instead 
of calling a council of his generals, he assembled 
the bishops and wealthiest citizens in the cathe- 
dral, and wept over the affairs of Syria. “It was 
a time for dastard counsel ; the apostate Jabalah 
proposed the assassination of the Caliph Omar as 
a means of throwing the affairs of the Saracens 
into confusion. The emperor was weak enough to 
consent, and Vathek Ibn Mosapher, a bold young 
Arab of the tribe of Jabalah, was dispatched to 
Medina to effect the treacherous deed. The Ara- 
bian historians give a miraculous close to this un- 
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dertaking. Arriving at Medina, Vathek concealed "a 
himself in a tree, without the walls, at a place 


where the Caliph was accustomed to walk after 
the hour of prayers. After a time Omar ap- 
proached the place, and lay down to sleep near 
the foot of the tree. 
ger, and was descending, when he beheld a lion 
walking round the Caliph, licking his feet and 
guarding him as he slept. é 
lion went away, upon which Vathek, convinced 


that Omar was under the protection of Heaven, 


hastened down from the tree, kissed his hand 


in token of allegiance, revealed his treacherous ~ a 


errand, and avowed his conversion to the Islam 
faith. ~ 
The surrender of the Iron Bridge had laid open 


Antioch to the approach of Abu Obeidah, and 


he advanced in battle array to where the Chris- 
tian army was drawn up beneath its walls. Nes- 
torius, one of the Christian commanders, sallied 
forth from among the troops and defied the Mos- 
lems to single combat. Damas, the herculean 
warrior, who had taken the castle of Aleppo, 
spurred forward to meet him, but his horse stum- 
bled and fell with him, and he was seized as the 
prisoner of Nestorius, and conveyed to his tent, 
where he was bound hand and foot. Dehac, 
another Moslem, took his-place, and a brave fight 
ensued between him and Nestorius. The parties, 
however, were so well matched that, after fight- 
ing for a long time until both were exhausted, 
they parted by mutual consent. While this fight 
was going on, the soldiers, horse and foot, of 


either army, thronged to see it, and in the tumult _ 


the tent of Nestorius was thrown down. There 
were but three servants left in charge of it. Fear- 
ful of the anger of their master, they hastened 
to set it up again, and loosened the bands of 
Damas that he might assist them ; but the mo- 
ment he was free he arose in his giant strength, 
seized two of the attendants, one in each hand, 
dashed their heads against the head of the 
third, and soon laid them all lifeless’ on the 
ground. Then opening a chest, he arrayed 
himself ina dress-belonging to Nestorius, armed 
himself with a sabre, sprang on a horse that 
stood ready saddled, and cut his way’ through 
the Christian Arabs of Jabalah to the Moslem 
host. 


While these things were happening without the ~ 


walls, treason was at workin the city. Youkenna, 
who commanded there, set free Derar and his fel- 
low-prisoners, furnished them with weapons, and 
joined to them his own band of renegadoes. The 
tidings of this treachery and the apprehension ot 


revolt among his own troops struck despair to the . 


heart of Heraclius. He had been terrified by a 
dream in which he had found himself thrust from 
his throne, and his crown falling from his head ; 
the fulfilment appeared to be at hand. Without 
waiting to withstand the evil, he assembled a few 
domestics, made a secret retreat to the sea-shore, 
and set sail for Constantinople. 

The generals of Heraclius, more brave than 
their emperor, fought a pitched battle beneath the 
walls ; but the treachery of Youkenna and the 
valor of Derar and his men, who fell on them 
unawares, rendered their gallant struggle un- 
availing ; the people of Antioch seeing the bat- 
tle lost capitulated for the safety of their city at 
the cost of three hundred thousand golden 
ducats, and Abu Obeidah entered the ancient 
capital of Syria in triumph. 
place on the 21st of August, in the year ef re- 
demption 638. 


The assassin drew his dag- — 


When he woke the 


This event took — 


CHAPTER XXII. 


EXPEDITION INTO THE MOUNTAINS OF SYRIA— 
STORY OF A MIRACULOUS CAP. 


THE discreet Abu Obeidah feared to expose his) 
troops to the enervating delights of Antioch, and 
- to the allurements of the Greek women, and, 
_ after three days of repose and refreshment, march- 
ed forth from that luxurious city. He wrote a 
_ letter to the Caliph, relating his important con- 
quest, and the flight of the emperor Heraclius ; 
and added that he discovered a grievous propen- 
_ sity among his troops to intermarry with the 
_ beautiful Grecian females, which he had forbid- 
den them to do, as contrary to the injunctions of 
the Koran. 

The epistle was delivered to Omar just as he 

_ was departing on a pilgrimage to Mecca, accom- 
panied by the widows of the prophet. When he 
had read the letter he offered prayers and thanks- 
giving to Allah, but wept over Abu Obeidah’s 
rigor to his soldiers. Seating himself upon the 
ground, he immediately wrote a reply to his gen- 
eral, expressing his satisfaction at his success, 
but exhorting him to more indulgence to his sol- 
diers. Those who had fought the good fight 
ought to be permitted to rest themselves, and to 
enjoy the good things they had gained. Such as 
had no wives at home, might marry in Syria, and 
those who had a desire for female slaves might 
purchase as many as they chose. 
_ While the main army reposed after the taking 
of Antioch, the indefatigable Khaled, at the head 
of a detachment, scoured the country as far as to 
the Euphrates ; took Membege, the ancient Hier- 
apolis, by force, and Berah and Bales, and other 
places, by capitulation, receiving a hundred thou- 
sand pieces of gold by way of ransom, besides 
laying the inhabitants under annual tribute. 

Abu Obeidah, in an assemblage of his officers, 
now proposed an expedition to subdue the moun- 
tains of Syria; but no one stepped forward to 
volunteer. ~The mountains were rugged and 
sterile, and covered with ice and snow for the 
greater part of the year, and the troops already 
began to feel the effects of the softening climate 
and delights of Syria. At length a candidate pre- 
sented himself, named Meisara Ibn Mesroud ; a 
numerous body of picked men was placed under 
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_ bearing the inscription, ‘‘ There is no God but 
God. Mahomet is the messenger of God.’’ Da- 
mds accompanied him at the head of one thou- 
sand black Ethiopian slaves. The detachment 
suffered greatly in the mountains, for they were 
men of sultry climates, unaccustomed to ice and 
snow, and they passed suddenly from a soft 
Syrian summer to the severity of frozen win- 
ter, and from the midst of abundance to regions 
of solitude and sterility. The inhabitants, too, 
of thescanty villages, fled at their approach. At 
length they captured a prisoner, who informed 
them. that an imperial army of many thou- 
sand men was lying in wait for them in a val- 
ley about three leagues distant, and that all 
the passes behind~ them were guarded. A 
scout, dispatched in search of intelligence, con- 
firmed this news; whereupon they intrenched 
‘themselves in a commanding position, and dis- 
_ patched a fleet courier to Abu Obeidah, to inform 
him of their perilous situation. 

The courier made such speed that when he 
reached the presence of Obeidah he fainted through 
exhaustion, Khaled, who had just returned from 


So 


his command, and a black flag was given him, ' 
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his successful expedition to the Euphrates, in- 
stantly hastened to the relief of Meisara, with 
three thousand men, and was presently followed 
by Ayad Ibn Ganam, with two thousand more. % 
Khaled found Meisara and his men making 
desperate stand against an overwhelming force. 
At the sight of this powerful reinforcement, with 
the black eagle of Khaled in the advance, the 
Greeks gave over the attack and returned to their 
camp, but secretly retreated in the night, leaving 
their tents standing, and bearing off captive Ab- 
dallah Ibn Hodafa, a near relative of the prophet 
and a beloved friend of the Caliph Omar, whom — 
they straightway sent to the emperor at Constan- _ 
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tinople. ! \ ay: 

The Moslems forbore to pursue the enemy is 
through these difficult mountains, and, after plun-— % 
dering the deserted tents, returned to the main ee 
army. When the Caliph Omar received tidings 
from Abu Obeidah of the capture of Abdallah Ibn ( 


Hodafa, he was grieved at heart, and dispatched 
instantly an epistle to the emperor Heraclius at 
Constantinople. 
“Bismillah ! 
God ! 
_‘* Praise be to Allah, the Lord of this world, , 
and of that which is to come, who has neither Wes 
companion, wife, nor son; and blessed be Ma- a 
homet his apostle. Omar Ibnal Khattab, servant 
of God, to Heraclius, emperor of the Greeks. 
As soon as thou shalt receive this epistle, fail not— 
to send to me the Moslem captive whose name is if 
Abdallah Ibn Hodafa. If thou doest this, I shall- 
have hope that Allah will conduct thee in the right 
path. If thou dost refuse, I will not fail to send — if 
thee such men as traffic and merchandise have 
not turned from the fear of God. Health and 
happiness to all those who tread in the right way !’* ; 
In the mean time the emperor had treated his: 
prisoner with great distinction, and as Abdallah. 
was a cousin-german to the prophet, the son of 
one of his uncles, he was an object of great curi- 
osity at Constantinople. The emperor proffered. 
him liberty if he would only make a single sign of 
adoration to the crucifix, and magnificent re- 
wards if he would embrace the Christian faith ; 
but both proposals were rejected. Heraclius, say 
the Arab writers, then changed his treatment of ~ 
him ; shut him up for three days with nothing to 
eat and drink but swine’s flesh and wine, but on ~ 
the fourth day found both untouched. The faith | 
of Abdallah was put to no further proof,\as by 
this time the emperor received the stérn letter ¢ 
from the Caliph. The letter had its effect. The 
prisoner was dismissed, with costly robes and rich 
presents, and Heraclius sent to Omar a diamond 
of great size and beauty ; but no jeweller at Me- 
dina could estimate its value. The abstemious 
Omar refused to appropriate it to his own use, 
though urged to do so by the Moslems. He 
placed it in the public treasury, of which, from 
his office, he was the guardian and manager. It 
was afterward sold tor a great sum. \ 
A singular story is related by a Moslem writer, 
but not supported by any rumor or surmise 
among Christian historians. Itissaid that the em- 
peror Heraclius wavered in his faith, if he did not 
absolutely become a secret convert of Mahome- 
tanism, and this is stated as the cause. He was 
afflicted with a violent pain in the head, for which 
he could find no remedy, until the Caliph Omar 
sent him a cap of mysterious virtue. So long as 
he wore this cap he was at ease, but the moment 
he laid it aside the pain returned. MHeraclius 
caused the cap to'be ripped open, and found 
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In the name of the all-merciful 


te 


-. written in Arabic character, Bismillah ! 
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within the lining a scrap of paper, on which was 
; Arrah- 


mani Arrahimi! In the name of the all-merciful 


God. This cap is said to have been preserved 


among the Christians until the year 833, when it 
was given up by the governor of a besieged town 
to the Caliph Almotassem, on condition of his 
raising the siege. It was found still to retain its 
medicinal virtues, which the pious Arabians as- 
cribed to the efficacy of the devout inscription. 
An unbelieving Christian will set it down among 


_ the charms and incantations which have full effect 
‘on imaginative persons inclined to credulity, but 


upon none others ; such persons abounded among 
the Arabs. : 


CHAPTER XXIIL. 


EXPEDITION OF AMRU 1BN AL AASS AGAINST 
PRINCE CONSTANTINE IN SYRIA—THEIR CON- 
FERENCE—CAPTURE OF TRIPOLI AND TYRE— 
FLIGHT OF CONSTANTINE—DEATH OF KHALED. 


THE course of our history now turns to record 
the victories of Amru Ibn al Aass, to whom, after 
the capture of Jerusalem, the Caliph had assign- 
ed the invasion and subjugation of Egypt. Amru, 
however, did not proceed immediately to that 
country, but remained for some time with his di- 


vision of the army, in Palestine, where some 
‘places still held out for the emperor. 


The nat- 
ural and religious sobriety of the Arabs was 


still sorely endangered among the temptations of 


Syria. Several of the Moslem officers being seized 


~ while on the march, with chills and griping pains 


in consequence of eating unripe grapes, were 
counselled by a crafty old Christian Arab to 
drink freely of wine which he produced, and 
which he pronounced a sovereign remedy. They 
followed his prescriptions so lustily that they all 
came reeling into the camp to the great scandal 
of Amru. The punishment for drunkenness, rec- 
ommended by Ali and adopted by the Caliph, 
was administered to the delinquents, who each 
received a sound bastinado on the soles of the 
feet. This sobered them completely, but so 
enraged them with the old man who had recom- 
mended the potations that they would have put 


him to death, had it not been represented to them 


that he was a stranger and under Moslem pro- 
tection. 

Amru now advanced upon the city of Caesarea, 
where Constantine, son of the emperor, was posted 
with a large army. The Moslems were beset by 
spies, sent by the Christian commander to obtain 
intelligence. These were commonly Christian 
Arabs, whom it was almost impossible to distin- 
guish from those of the faith of Islam. One of 
these, however, after sitting one day by the camp 


' fires, as he rose trod on the end of his own robe 


and stumbled ; in his vexation he uttered an oath 
“by Christ !’’ He was immediately detected by his 
blasphemy to be a Christian anda spy, and was cut 
to pieces by the bystanders. Amru rebuked them 
for their precipitancy, as he might have gained 
information from their victim, and ordered that 
in future all spies should be brought to him. 

The fears of Constantine increased with the ap- 
proach of the army, and he now dispatched a 
Christian priest to Amru, soliciting him to send 
some principal officer to confer amicably with 
him. An Ethiopian negro, named Belal Ibn 
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Rebah, offered to undertake the emba. 

was a man of powerful frame and sonorous v 
and had been employed by Mahomet as a Muezzin — 
or crier, to summon the people to prayers. Proud 
of having officiated under the prophet, he retired — 
from office at his death, and had raised his voice 


but once since that event, and that was on the © 


taking possession of Jerusalem, the city of the — 
prophets, when at the Caliph Omar’s.command, 


he summoned the true believers to prayers with a ; 


force of lungs that astonished the Jewish inhabi- 
tants. 


Amru would have declined the officious offer of 


the vociferous Ethiopian, representing to him that — 
such a mission required a smooth-spoken Arab, 
rather than one of his country ; but, on Belal con- 
juring him in the name of Allah and the prophet 
to let him go, he reluctantly consented. When 
the priest saw who was to accompany him back 
to Constantine, he objected stoutly to such an am- 
bassador, and glancing contemptuously at the 
negro features of the Ethiopian, observed that 
Constantine had not sent fora slave but for an 
officer. The negro ambassador, however, per- 
sisted in his diplomatic errand, but was refused 
aamission, and returned mortified and indignant. 
Amru now determined to undertake the confer- 
ence in person. Repairing to the Christian camp, 
he was conducted to Constantine, whom he found 
seated in state, and who ordered a chair to be 
placed for him; but he put it aside, and seated 
himself cross-legged on the ground after the Arab 
fashion, with his scimetar on his thigh and his | 
lance across his knees. The curious conference ~ 
that ensued is minutely narrated by that pious — 


Imam and Cadi, the Moslem historian Alwakedi, q 


in his chronicle of the conquest of Syria. 
Constantine remonstrated against the invasion, — 
telling Amru that the Romans and Greeks and 
Arabs were brethren, as being all the children of 
Noah, although, it was true, the Arabs were mis-_ 
begotten, as being the descendants of Ishmael, 
the son of Hagar, a slave and a concubine, yet 
being thus brethren, it was sinful for them to war 
against each other. 
Amru replied that what Constantine had said 
was true, and that the Arabs gloried in acknowl- 
edging Ishmael as their progenitor, and envied 
not the Greeks their forefather Esau, who had 
sold his birthright for a mess of pottage. He 
added that their difference related to their relig- 
ion, upon which ground even brothers were jus- _ 
tified in warfare. yal 
Amru proceeded to state that Noah, after the 
deluge, divided the earth into three parts, be- 
tween his sons Shem, Ham, and Japhet, and that 
Syria was in the portion assigned to Shem, which 
continued down through his descendants Kathan _ 
and Tesm, and Jodais to Amalek, the father of the 
Amalekite Arabs ; but that the Arabs had been 
pushed from their fertile inheritance of Syria into 
the stony and thorny deserts of Arabia. vat 
‘“We come now,’’ continued Amru, ‘‘ to claim 
our ancient inheritance, and resume the ancient — 
partition. Take you the stones and the thorns 


and the barren deserts we have occupied, and — 


give us back the pleasant land of Syria, with its 
groves, its pastures, its fair cities and running — 
streams.” : 


To this Constantine replied, that the partition 4 


was already made ; that time and possession had 


confirmed it ; and that the groves had been planteca 


ed, and the cities built by the present inhabitants, _ 
Each, therefore, ought to be contented with the — 
lot that had fallen to him. bei tae tenes 
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i Not so,’ said Constantine, ‘‘ but let ae con- 
tinue to possess the land he has inhabited, and 


faith which he believes, in his own conscience, to 
papetrue.”” ty | 
Upon this Amru sternly rose. ‘* One only alter- 
- native,’’ said he, ‘“‘ remains. Since you obsti- 
nately refuse the conditions I propose, even as 
_ your ancestor Esau refused obedience to his 
_ mother, let God and the sword decide between 
USi, 


As he was about to depart, he added: ‘‘ We 
_ will acknowledge no kindred with you, while ye 
continue unbelievers. Ye are the children of 


Esau, we of Ishmael, through whom alone the 


seal and gift of prophecy descended from father to 
son, from our great forefather Adam, until it 
reached the prophet Mahomet. Now Ishmael 
_ was the best of the sons of his father, and made 
_ the tribe of Kenanah, the best tribe of Arabia ; 
and the family of Koreish is the best of the tribe 
_ of Kenanah ; and the children of Haschem are 
_ the best of the family of Koreish ; and Abdallah 
Motdlleb, grandsire of Mahomet, was the best of 
the sons of Haschem ; and Abdallah, the young- 
est and best of the thirteen sons of Abu Motalleb, 
was the father of Mahomet (on whom be peace 3), 
__who was thé best and only issue of his sire ; and 
to him the angel Gabriel descended from Allah, 
and inspired him with the gift of prophecy.”’ 
- Thus terminated this noted conference, and 
_ Amru returned to his host. The armies now re- 
mained in sight of each other, prepared for battle, 
but without coming to action. One day an officer 
richly arrayed came forth from the Christian 
camp, defying the Moslems to single combat. 
_ Several were eager to accept the challenge in 
_ hopes of gaining such glittering spoil ; but Amru 
_ rebuked their-sordid motives. ‘‘ Letno man fight 
- for gain,’’ said he, ‘‘ but for the truth. He who 
__ loses his life fighting for the love of God will have 
_ paradise as a reward ; but he who loses it fight- 
ing for any other object will lose his life and all 
that he fights for.”’ 
_ Astripling now advanced, an Arab from Yemen, 
or Arabia the Happy, who had sought these wars 
not, as he said, for the delights of Syria, or the 
fading enjoyments of this world, but to devote 
himself to the service of God and his apostle. 
His mother and sister had in vain opposed his 
leaving his peaceful home to seek a life of dan- 
ger. ‘‘IfI fall in the service of Allah,”’ said he, 
* ‘‘Tshall be a martyr ; and the prophet has said 
_ that the spirits of the martyrs shall dwell in the 
crops of the green birds that eat of the fruits and 
drink of the rivers of paradise.’’ Finding their 
remonstrances of no avail, his mother and sister 
had followed him to the wars, and they now endea- 
vored to dissuade him from fighting with an adver- 
sary so much his superior in strength and years ; 
but the youthful enthusiast was not to be moved. 
‘Farewell, mother and sister !’’ cried he; “ 


ee 


we 
shall meet again by that river of joy provided in 

_ paradise for the apostle and his followers.”’ | 

_ The youth rushed to the combat, but obtained 

almost instantly the crown of martyrdom he 
sought. Another and another succeeded him, 
but shared the same fate. Serjabil Ibn Hasanah 
stepped forth. As on a former occasion, in puri- 


fying the spirit, he had reduced the flesh ; and a 


ru, | course of watching and fasting had rendered him a 3 
but little competent to face his powerful adversary. — 
| After a short combat the Christian bore him to — 


njoy the produce of his own toil, and profess the. 
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the earth, and setting his foot upon his breast, 
was about to take his life, when his own hand , 
was suddenly severed from his body. The pros- 
trate Serjabil looked up with surprise at his de- 
liverer; for he was in Grecian attire, and had 
come from the Grecian host. Heannounced him- — 
self ‘as the unhappy Tuleia Ibn Chowailed, for 
merly a pretended prophet and an associate of 
Moseilma. After the death of that impostor, he 
had repented of his false prophecies, and become 
a Moslem in heart, and had sought an opportunity 
of signalizing his devotion to the Islam cause. 

““Oh brother !’’ cried Serjabil, ‘‘ the mercy of 
Allah is infinite, and repentance wipes away all 
crimes,”’ 

Serjabil would now have taken him to the Mos- 
lem host, but Tuleia hung back; and at length 
confessed that he would long since have joined the 
standard of Islam, but that he was afraid of Kha- | 
led, that terror and scourge of false prophets, who 
had killed his friend Moseilma, and who might — 
put him to death out of resentment for past mis-_ 
deeds. Serjabil quieted his fears by assuring him 
that Khaled was not in the Moslemcamp; hethen ~*~ 
conducted him to Amru, who received him with 
great favor, and afterward gave him a letter to 
the Caliph setting forth the signal service he had 
performed, and his sincere devotion to the cause ee 
of Islam. He was subsequently employed inthe 
wars of the Moslems against the Persians. 

The weather, was cold and tempestuous, and 
the Christians, disheartened by repeated reverses, — 
began daily to desert their colors. The prince — 
Constantine dreaded, with his diminished and dis- 
couraged troops, to encounter an enemy flushed 
with success, and continually augmenting in force. — 
Accordingly, he took advantage of a tempestuous 
night, and abandoning his camp to be plundered . 
by the Moslems, retreated with his army to Casa- 
rea, and shut himself up within its walls. Hither 
he was soon followed by Amru, who laid close 
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siege to the place, but the walls were strong, 
the garrison, was numerous, and Constantine ie 
hoped to be able to hold out until the arrival of — « 
reinforcements. The tidings of further disasters __ : 


and disgraces to the imperial cause, however, 
destroyed this hope ; and these were brought about 
by the stratagems and treacheries of that arch de- 
ceiver Youkenna. After the surrender of An- 
tioch, that wily traitor still kept up his pretended 
devotion to the Christian cause, and retreated 
with his band of renegadoes to the town of 
Tripoli, a seaport in Syria, situated on the Medi- 
terranean. Here he was cordially admitted, as 
his treachery was still unknown. Watching his 
opportunity, he rose with his devoted band, seized 
on the town and citadel without noise or tumult, 
and kept the standard of the cross still flying, 
while he sent secret intelligence of his exploit to 
Abu Obeidah. Just at this time, a fleet of fifty “ 
ships from Cyprus and Crete put in there, laden 
with arms and provisions for Constantine’s army. 
Before notice could be given of the posture of 
affairs, Youkenna gained possession of the ships, 
and embarked on board of them with his rene- 
gadoes and other troops, delivering the city of 
Tripoli into the hands of the force sent by Abu 
Obeidah to receive it. 

Bent on new treacheries, Youkenna now sailed 
with the fleet to Tyre, displaying the Christian 
flag, and informing the governor that he was 
come with a reinforcement for the army of the 


_ emperor. I } : f 
with nine hundred of his troops, intending to rise 


/ 
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He was kindly received, and landed 


on the garrison in the night. One of his own 
men, however, betrayed the plot, and Youkenna 


_and his followers were seized and imprisoned in 


the citadel. 

In the mean time Yezed Ibn Abu Sofian, who 
had marched with two thousand men against 
Czesarea, but had left Amru to subdue it, came 
with his troops into the neighborhood of Tyre, in 
hopes to find it in possession of Youkenna. The 
governor of the city, despising so slender a force, 
sallied forth with the greater part of his garrison, 
and the inhabitants mounted on the walls to see 
the battle. 

It was the fortune of Youkenna, which he de- 
rived {rom his consummate, skill in intrigue, that 
his failure and captivity on this occasion, as on a 
former one in the castle of Aazaz, served only as 
a foundation for his success. He contrived to 
gain over a Christian officer named Basil, \ to 
whose keeping he and the other prisoners were 
intrusted, and who was already disposed to em- 
brace the Islam faith ; and he sent information of 
his plan by a disguised messenger to Yezed, and 
to those of his own followers who remained on 
board of the fleet. All this was the work of a few 
hours, while the opposing foérces were preparing 
for action. 

The battle was hardly begun when Youkenna 
and his nine hundred men, set free by the apos- 
tate Basil, and conducted to the arsenal, armed 
themselves and separated in different parties. 
Some scoured the streets, shouting La ilaha 
Allah! and Allah Achbar! Others stationed 
themselves at the passages by which alone the 
guard could descend from the walls. Others ran 
to the port, where they were joined by their com- 
rades from the fleet, and others threw wide the 
gates to a detachment of the army of Yezed. All 
this was suddenly effected, and with such co- 
operation from various points, that the place was 
presently in the hands of the Moslems. Most of 
the inhabitants embraced the Islam faith ; the rest 
were pillaged and made slaves. 

It was the tidings of the loss of Tripoli and 
Tyre, and of the capture of the fleet, with its 
munitions of war, that struck dismay into the 
heart of the prince Constantine, and made him 
quake within the walls of Czsarea. He felt as if 
Amru and his besieging army were already within 
the\walls, and, taking disgraceful counsel from 
his fears, and example from his father’s flight 
from Antioch, he removed furtively from Czsarea 
with his family and vast treasure, gained prompt- 
ly a convenient port, and set all sail for Constanti- 
nople. 

The people of Czsarea finding one morning that 
the son of their sovereign had fled in the night, 
capitulated with Amru, offering to deliver up the 
city, with all the wealth belonging to the family 
of the late emperor, and two hundred thousand 
pieces of silver, as ransom for their own property. 
Their terms were promptly accepted, Amru being 
anxious to depart on the invasion of Egypt. 

The surrender of Czsarea was followed by the 
other places in the province which had still held 
out, and thus, after a war of six years, the Moslem 
conquest of Syria was completed, in the fitth year 
of the Caliph Omar, the 2gth of the reign of the 
emperor Heraclius, the 17th of the Hegira, and 
the 639th year of our redemption, 

The conquest was followed by a pestilence, one 
of the customary attendants upon war. Great 
numbers of the people of Syria perished, and with 
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them twenty-five th an COI 
querors. Among the latter was Abu Obeidah. 


the commander-in-chief, then fifty-eight years ox _ 


age; also Yezed Ibn Abu Sofian, Serjabil, ana 
other distinguished generals, so that the 18th year 
of the Hegira became designated as ‘‘ The year ot 
the mortality.”’ 

In closing this account of the conquest of Syria, 


ousand of their Arabian con. 


we must note the fate of one of the most efficient 


of its conquerors, the invincible Khaled. He haa 


never been a favorite of Omar, who considered 


him rash and headlong, arrogant in the exercise 
of command, unsparing in the use of the sword, 
and rapacious in grasping the spoils of victory. 
His brilliant achievements in Irak and Syria, ana 
the magnanimity with which he yielded the com- 
mand to Abu Obeidah, and zealously fought under 
his standard, had never sufficed to efface the 
prejudice of Omar. ; 
After the capture of Emessa, which was mainly 
effected by the bravery of Khaled, he received con- 
gratulations on all hands as the victor. Eschaus, 
an Arabian poet, sang his exploits in lofty verse, 
making him the hero of the whole Syrian conquest. 
Khaled, who was as ready to squander as to grasp, 
rewarded the adulation of the poet with thirty 
thousand pieces of silver. All this, when report- 
ed to Omar, excited his quick disgust ; he was in- 
dignant at Khaled for arrogating to himself, as he 
supposed, all the glory of the war ; and he attrib- 
uted the lavish reward of the poet to gratified 
vanity. ‘‘ Even if the money came from his own 
purse,’’ said he, ‘‘it was shameful squandering ; 


and God, says the Koran, loves not a squan-— 


” 


derer. y 

He now gave faith to a charge made against 
Khaled of embezzling the spoils set apart for the 
public treasury, and forthwith sent orders for him 
to be degraded from his command in presence of 


the assembled army; it is even said his arms 


were tied behind his back with his turban. 

A rigid examination proved the charge of em- 
bezzlement to be unfounded, but Khaled was sub. 
jected to a heavy fine. 
great dissatisfaction in the army, the Caliph wrote 
to the commanders: ‘‘I have punished Khaled 
not on account of fraud or falsehood,‘but for his 
vanity and prodigality ; paying poets for ascrib- 
ing to him alone all the successes of the holy 
war. 
Khaled !”’ 3 

These indignities broke the heart of the veteran, 
who was already infirm from the wounds and 
hardships of his arduous campaigns, and he 
gradually sank into the grave, regretting in his 
last moments that he had not died in the field of 
battle. He left a name idolized by the soldiery 
and beloved by his kindred ; at his sepulture, all 
the women of his race cut off their hair in token 
of lamentation. When it was ascertained, at his 
death, that instead of having enriched himself by 
the wars, his whole property consisted of his war- 
horse, his arms, and single slave, Omar became 
sensible of the injustice he had done to his faith- 
ful general, and shed tears over his grave. | 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


INVASION OF EGYPT BY AMRU—CAPTURE OF 
MEMPHIS—SIEGE AND SURRENDER OF ALEX- 
ANDRIA—BURNING OF THE ALEXANDRIAN Lik 
BRARY. Y 


A PROOF of the religious infatuation, or the 


blind conhenc¢ in destiny, which hurried the 
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Moslem co anders of those days into the most 
xtravagant enterprises, is furnished in the inva- 
sion of the once proud empire of the Pharaohs, the 
' mighty, the mysterious Egypt, with an army of 
merely five thousand men. The Caliph, himself, 
though he had suggested this expedition, seems 
to have been conscious of its rashness ; or rather 
_ to have been chilled by the doubts of his prime 
_ counsellor Othman ; for, while Amru was on the 
march, he dispatched missives after him to the 
following effect : ‘‘ If this epistle reach thee before 
thou hast crossed the boundary of Egypt, come 
instantly back; but if it find thee within the 
_. Egyptian territory, march on with the blessing of 
_ Allah, and be assured I will send thee all neces- 
sary aid.” ; 

The bearer of the letter overtook Amru while 
yet within the bounds of Syria; that wary gen- 
eral either had secret information, or made a 
shrewd surmise, as to the purport of his errand, 
and continued his march across the border with- 
out admitting him to an audience. Having en- 
camped at the Egyptian village of Arish, he re- 
ceived the courier with all due respect, and read 
the letter aloud in the presence of his officers. 
-When he had finished, he demanded of those 
about him whether they were in Syria or Egypt. 
“In Egypt,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ Then,’’ said 
-Amru, ‘‘ we will proceed, with the blessing of 
Allah, and fulfil the commands of the Caliph.”’ 

The first place to which he laid siege was Far- 
wak, or Pelusium, situated on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, on the Isthmus which separates 
that sea from the Arabian Gulf, and connects 
Egypt with Syria and Arabia. It was therefore 
considered the key to Egypt. A month’s siege 
put Amru in possession of the place ; he then ex- 
amined the surrounding country with more fore- 
thought that was generally manifested by the 
Moslem conquerors, and projected a canal across 
the Isthmus, to connect the waters of the Red Sea 
and the Mediterranean. His plan, however, was 
condemned by the Caliph, as calculated to throw 
open Arabia to a maritime invasion of the Chris- 
tians. 

Amru now proceeded to Misrah, the Memphis 
of the ancients, and residence of the early Egyp- 
~~ tian kings. This city was at that time the strong- 

est fortress in Egypt, except Alexandria, and still 
_ retained much of its ancient magnificence. It 
stood on the western bank of the Nile, above the 
Delta, and a little east of the Pyramids. The 
citadel was of great strength, and well garrisoned, 
and had recently been surrounded with a deep 
ditch, into which nails and spikes had been 
thrown, to impede assailants. 

The Arab armies, rarely provided with the en- 
gines necessary for the attack of fortified places, 
generally beleaguered them; cut off all sup- 
plies ;, attacked all foraging parties that sallied 
forth, and thus destroyed the garrison in detail, 
or starved it to a surrender. This was the reason 
of the long duration of their sieges. This of Mis- 
rah, or Memphis, lasted seven months: in the 
course of which the little army of Amru was 
much reduced by frequent skirmishings., At the 
end of this time he received a reinforcement of 
four thousand men, sent to him at his urgent en- 
treaties by the Caliph. Still his force would have 
been insufficient for the capture of the place, had 
he not been aided by the treachery of its governor, 
Mokawkas. 

This man, an original Egyptian, or Copt, by 
birth, and of noble rank, was a profound hypo- 
crite. Like most of the Copts, he was of the Jacob- 


Copts rendering no assistance. 
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ite sect, who denied the double nature of Christ. 
He had dissembled his sectarian creed, however, + — 


and deceived the emperor Heraclius by a show 
of loyalty, so as to be made prefect of his native 
province, and governor of the city. Most of the 
inhabitants of Memphis were Copts and Jacobite 
Christians, and held their Greek fellow-citizens, 
who were of the regular Catholic church of Con- 
stantinople, in great antipathy. 

Mokawkas in the course of his administration 
had collected, by taxes and tribute, an immense > 
amount of treasure, which he had deposited in the - 
citadel. He saw that the power of the emperor 


was coming to an end inthis quarter, and thought — 


the present a good opportunity to provide for his 
own fortune. Carrying on a secret correspond- 
ence with the Moslem general, he agreed to be- 
tray the place into his hands, on condition of re- 


ceiving the treasure as a reward for his treason. —__ 


He accordingly, at an appointed time, removed 
the greater part of the garrison from the citadel to _ 
an island in the Nile. The fortress was immedi- 
ately assailed by Amru, at the head of his fresh 
troops, and was easily carried by assault, the 
The Greek sol- 
diery, on the Moslem standard being hoisted on 
the citadel, saw through the treachery, and, giv- 
ing up all as lost, escaped in their ships to the 
main land ; upon which the prefect surrendered 
the place by capitulation. An annual tribute of 
two ducats a head was levied on all the inhabi- 
tants of the district, with the exception of old men, 
women, and boys under the age of sixteen years. 
It was further conditioned that the Moslem army 
should be furnished with provisions, for which 
they would pay, and that the inhabitants of the — 
country should, forthwith, build bridges over all 
the streams on the way to Alexandria. It was 
also agreed that every Mussulman travelling 
through the country should be entitled to three 
days’ hospitality, free of charge. 

The traitor Mokawkas was put in possession of 
his ill-gotten wealth. » He begged ot Amru to be 
taxed with the Copts, and always to be enrolled 
among them; declaring his abhorrence of the 
Greeks and their doctrines ; urging Amru to per- 
secute them with unremitting violence. He ex- 
tended his sectarian bigotry even into the grave, 
stipulating that, at his death, he should be buried 
in the Christian Jacobite church of St. John, at 
Alexandria. 

Amru, who was politic as well as brave, seeing 
the irreconcilable hatred of the Coptic or Jacobite 
Christians to the Greeks, showed some favor to. 
that sect, in order to make use of them in his con- 
quest of the country. He even prevailed upon 
their patriarch Benjamin to emerge from his 
desert and hold a conterence with him ; and subse. 
quently declared that ‘‘ he had never conversed 
with a Christian priest of more innocent manners 
or venerable aspect.’’ This piece of diplomacy 
had its effect, for we are told that all the Copts 
above and below Memphis, swore allegiance to the 
Caliph. Y 

Amru now pressed on for the city of Alexan- 
dria, distant about one hundred and twenty-five 
miles. According to stipulation, the people of the 
country repaired the roads and erected bridges to 
facilitate his march ; the Greeks, however, driven 
from various quarters by the progress of their in- 
vaders, had collected at different posts on the 
island of the Delta, and the channels of the Nile, 
and disputed with desperate but fruitless obsti- 
nacy, the onward course of the conquerors. The 
severest check was given at Keram al Shoraik, by 


120 


the late garrison of Memphis, who had fortified 


themselves there after retreating from the island 
of the Nile. For three days did they maintain 


a gallant conflict with the Moslems, and then re- 


tired in good order to Alexandria. With all the 
facilities furnished to them on their march, it cost 
the Moslems two-and-twenty days to fight their 
way to that great city. 

Alexandria now lay before them, the metropolis 
of wealthy Egypt, the emporium of the East, a 


place strongly fortified, stored with all the muni- 


tions of war, open by sea to all kinds of supplies 


-and reinforcements, and garrisoned by Greeks, 


. 
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aggregated from various quarters, who here were 
to make the last stand for their Egyptian empire. 
It would seem that nothing short of an enthusi- 
asm bordering on madness could have led Amru 
and his host on an enterprise against this power- 
ful city. 

The Moslem leader, on planting his standard 
before the place, summoned it to surrender on the 
usual terms, which being promptly refused, he 
prepared for a vigorous siege. The garrison did 
not wait to be attacked, but made repeated sallies, 
and fought with desperate valor. Those who 


gave greatest annoyance to the Moslems were 


their old enemies, the Greek troops from Mem- 
phis. Amru, seeing that the greatest defence was 
from a main tower, or citadel, made a gallant as- 
sault upon it, and carried it sword in hand. The 
Greek troops, however, rallied to that point from 


_ all parts of the city ; the Moslems, after a furious 


captives, led them before the governor. 


struggle, gave way, and Amru, his faithful slave 


_ Werdan, and one of his generals, named Moslema 


Ibn al Mokalled, fighting to the last, were sur- 
rounded, overpowered, and taken prisoners. 

The Greeks, unaware of the importance of their 
He de- 
manded of them, haughtily, what was their object 
in thus overrunning the world, and disturbing the 
quiet of peaceable neighbors. Amru made the 


— usual reply, that they came to spread the faith of 


Islam ; and that it was their intention, before they 
laid by the sword, to make the Egyptians either 
converts or tributaries. The boldness of his an- 
swer and the loftiness of his demeanor awakened 
the suspicions of the governor, who, supposing 
him to be a warrior of note among the Arabs, or- 
dered one of his guards to strike off his head. 
Upon this Werdan, the slave, understanding the 
Greek language, seized his master by the collar, 
and, giving him a buffet on the cheek, called him 
an impudent dog, and ordered him to hold his 
peace, and let his superiors speak. Moslema, 
perceiving the meaning of the slave, now inter- 
posed, and made a plausible speech to the gov- 
ernor, telling him that Amru had thoughts of rais- 
ing the siege, having received a letter to that 
effect from the Caliph, who intended to send am- 
bassadors to treat for peace, and assuring the 
governor that, if permitted to depart, they would 
make a favorable report to Amru. 

The governor, who, if Arabian chronicles may 
be believed on this point, must have been a man 
of easy faith, ordered the prisoners to be set at 
liberty ; but the shouts of the besieging army on 
the safe return of their general soon showed him 
how completely he had been duped. 

But scanty details of the siege of Alexandria 
have reached the Christian reader, yet it was one 
of the longest, most obstinately contested and 
sanguinary, in the whole course of the Moslem 
wars. It endured fourteen months with various 
success ; the Moslem army was repeatedly rein- 
forced, and lost twenty-three thousand men; at 
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length their irresistible ardor and_persevera 
prevailed ; the capital of Egypt was conquered, 


directions. Some retreated iff considerable bodies 
into the interior of the country, and fortified them- 
selves in strongholds ; others took refuge in the 
ships, and put to sea. : , 
Amru, on taking possession of the city, found 
it nearly abandoned ;\ he prohibited his troops 


to guard the place, hastened with his main army 
in' pursuit of the fugitive Greeks. In the mean 


garrison were still lingering on the coast, and 
tidings reached them that the Moslem general 


defenceless. They immediately made sail back 
for Alexandria, and entered the port in the night. 
The Greek soldiers surprised the sentinels, got 
possession of the city, and put most of the Moslems 
they found there to the sword. _ 

Amru was in full pursuit of the Greek fugitives 
when he heard of the recapture of the city. Mor- 
tified at his own negligence in leaving so rich a 
conquest with so shght a guard, he returned in 


ly in the castle, and made stout resistance. Amru 
was obliged, therefore, to besiege it a second time, 
but the siege was short. The castle was carried 


and now gave up the capital as lost. All this oc- 
curred in the nineteenth year of the Hegira, and 
the year 640 of the Christian era. 


arms, and without capitulation, the troops were 
clamorous to be permitted to plunder. -Amru 
again checked their rapacity, and commanded 
that all persons and property in the place should 
remain inviolate, until the will of the Caliph 
could be known. So perfect was his command 
over his troops, that not the most trivial article 
was taken. . His letter to the Caliph shows what 
must have been the population and splendor of 
Alexandria, and the luxury and effeminacy of its 
inhabitants, at the time of the Moslem conquest. 


palaces, five thousand baths, four hundred the- 
atres and places of amusement, twelve thousand 
gardeners which supply it with vegetables, and 


he said, to do justice to its riches and magnifi- 
cence. He had hitherto held it sacred from plun- 
der, but his troops, having won it by force of arms, 
considered themselves entitled to the spoils of 
victory. : 

The Caliph Omar, in reply, expressed a ‘high 
sense of his important services, but reproved him 
for even mentioning the desire of the soldiery to 
plunder so rich a city, one of the greatest empori- 
ums ofthe East. He charged him, therefore, most 
rigidly to watch over the rapacious propensities of 
his men; to prevent all pillage, violence, and 
waste ; to collect and make out an account of all 
moneys, jewels, household furniture, and every- 
thing else that was valuable, to be appropriated 
toward defraying the expenses of this war of the 
faith. He ordered the tribute also, collected in 
the conquered country, to be treasured up at 
Alexandria, for the supplies of the Moslem troops, 

The surrender of all Egypt followed the capture 
of its capital. A tribute of two ducats was laid 
on every male of mature age, besides a tax on all 


lands in proportion to their value, and the revenue. 


and the Greek inhabitants were dispersed in all | 


from plundering ; and leaving a small garrison. 
time the ships which had taken off a part of the — 


had departed, and had left the captured city nearly ~ 


all haste, resolved to retake it by storm. The 
Greeks, however, had fortified themselves strong-— 


On this second capture of the city by force on 


It states the city to have contained four thousand — 


forty thousand tributary Jews. It was impossible, — 


by assault; many of the Greeks were cut to _ 
pieces, the rest escaped once more to their ships, 


_ early Moslem conquerors. 
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h resulted to the Caliph is estimated at twelve 
lions ol ducatsen 2). 25. 


youth ; and throughout all his campaigns he mani- 


_ tested an intelligent and inquiring spirit, if not 
- more highly informed, at least more liberal and 


extended in its views than was usual among the 
He delighted, in his 
hours of leisure, to converse with learned men, 


_ and acquire through their means such knowledge 
_ as had been denied to him by the deficiency of his 


education. Such a companion he found at Alex- 


_ andria in a native ofthe place, a Christian of the 


S2marian. 


sect of the Jacobites, eminent for his philological 
‘researches, his commentaries on Moses and Aris- 
totle, and his laborious treatises of various kinds, 
surnamed Philoponus frem his love ot study, but 


commonly known by the name of John the Gram- 
An intimacy soon arose ‘between the 
Arab conqueror and the Christian philologist ; an 


intimacy honorable to Amru, but destined to be 
Jamentable in its result to the cause of letters. In 


e \ 7 . 
an evil hour, John the Grammarian, being encour- 


aged by the favor shown him by the Arab gen- 


eral, revealed to him a treasure hitherto unno- 
ticed, or rather unvalued, by the Moslem con- 
querors. This was a vast collection of books or 
Manuscripts, since renowned in history as the 
ALEXANDRIAN LIBRARY. Perceiving that in tak- 
ing an account of everything valuable in the city, 


__and sealing up all its treasures, Amru had taken 


no notice of the books, John solicited that they 
might be given to him. Unfortunately, the 
learned zeal of the Grammarian gave a conse- 


t quence to the books in the eyes of Amru, and made 


him scrupulous of giving them away without per- 
mission of the Caliph. He forthwith wrote to 
Omar, stating the merits of John, and requesting 
to know whether the books might be given to 
him. The reply of Omar was laconic, but fatal. 
** The contents of those books,’’ said he, ‘‘ are in 
conformity with the Koran, or they are not. If 
they are, the Koran is sufficient without them ; if 
they are not, they are pernicious. Let them, 
therefore, be destroyed.”’ 

Amru, it is said, obeyed the order punctually. 


‘The books and manuscripts were distributed as 
- fuel among the five thousand baths of the city ; 


but so numerous were they that it took six 
months to consume them. This act of barbarism, 
recorded by Abulpharagius, is considered some- 
what doubtful by Gibbon, in consequence of its not 
being mentioned by two of the most ancient 
chroniclers, Elmacin in his Saracenic history, and 
Eutychius in his annals, the latter of whom was 


a patriarch of Alexandria, and has detailed the 


many 


conquest of that city. It is inconsistent, too, with 
the character of Amru, as a poet and a man of 
superior intelligence; and it has recently been 
reported, we know not on what authority, that 
of the literary treasures thus said to have 
been destroyed, do actually exist in Constantino- 
ple. Their destruction, however, is generally 
credited and deeply deplored by historians. 
Amru, as a man of genius and intelligence, may 
have grieved at the order of the Caliph’; while, 
as a loyal subject and faithful soldier, he felt 
bound to obey it.* 


: _* The Alexandrian Library was formed by Ptolemy 
- Soter, and placed in a building called the Bruchion. 


It was augmented in successive reigns to 400,000 
volumes, and an additional 300,000 volumes were 
placed ina temple called the Serapeon. The Bruchi- 


_ We have shown that Amru was a poet in his | 


The fall of Alexandria decided the fate of - ni 
Egypt and likewise that of the emperor Heraclius. 
He was already afflicted with a dropsy, and took 
the loss of hig Syrian, and now that of his Egyp- 
tian dominions, so much to heart, that he under- — 
went a paroxysm, which ended in his death, 
about seven weeksvafter the loss of his Egyptian — 
capital. He was succeeded by his son Constan- 
tine. 
While Amru was successfully extending his — 
conquests, a great dearth and famine fell upon all | 
Arabia, insomuch that the Caliph Omar had to — 
call upon him for supplies from the fertile plains — 
of Egypt; whereupon Amru dispatched sucha 
train of camels laden with grain, that it is said, 
when the first of the line had reached the city of 
Medina, the last had not yet leftthe land of Egypt: 
But this mode of conveyance proving too tardy, 
at the command of the Caliph he dug a canal of | 
communication from the Nile to the Red Sea, a_ 
distance of eighty miles, by which provisions — 
might be conveyed to the Arabian shores. This — 
canal had been commenced by Trajan, the Ro- 
man emperor. ee sae 
The able and indefatigable Amru went on in 
this manner, executing the commands and ful- 
filling the wishes of the Caliph, and governed the. 
country he had conquered with such sagacity — 
and justice that he rendered himself one of the | 
most worthily renowned among the Moslem gen- 
erals. 


CHAPTER XXV: 


ENTERPRISES OF THE MOSLEMS IN. PERSIA—DE- | 
FENCE OF THE KINGDOM BY QUEEN ARZEMIA 
—BATTLE OF THE BRIDGE. 


For the sake of. perspicuity, we have recorded 
the Moslem conquests in Syria and Egypt in a 
continued narrative, without pausing to notice 
events which were occurring at the same time in | 
other quarters ; we now recede several years to 
take up the course of affairs in Persia, from the 
time that Khaled, in the thirteenth year of the He- 
gira, in obedience to the orders of Abu Beker, left 
his victorious army on the banks of the Euphra- 
tes, to take the general command in Syria. The | 
victories pf Khaled had doubtless been owing in 
part to the distracted state of the Persian empire. 
In the course of an inconsiderable number of 
years, the proud sceptre of the Khosrus had pass- 
ed from hand to hand; Khosru IJ., surnamed 
Parviz, having been repeatedly defeated by He- 
raclius, was deposed in 628, by a party of his no- 
bles, headed by his own son Siroes (or Shiruyah), — 
and was put to death by the latter in a vault under, 
the palace, among the treasures he had amassed. \ 
To secure possession of the throne, Siroes follow- 
ed up the parricide by the massacre of seventeen 
of his brothers. It was not ambition alone that 
instigated these crimes. He was enamored ofa 
sultana in the harem of his father, the matchless 
Shireen. ~ While yet reeking with his father’s 


of Cesar, but the Serapeon was preserved. Cleo- 
patra, it is said, added to it the library of Pergamas, 
given to her by Marc Antony, consisting of 200,000 
volumes. It sustained repeated injuries during vari- 
ous subsequent revolutions, but was always restored 
to its ancient splendor, and numerous additions made 
to it. Such was its state at the capture of Alexandria 


on, with the books it contained, was burnt in the war , by the Moslems. 
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blood he declared his passion to her. She recoil- 
ed trom him with horror, and when he would 
have used force, gave herself instant death to es- 
cape from his embraces. The disappointment of 
his passion, the upbraidings of his sisters for the 


- murders of their father and their brothers, and 


the stings of his own conscience, threw Siroes 


into a moody melancholy, and either caused, or 


added acuteness to a malady, of which he died in 
the course of eight months. 
His infant son Ardisheer was placed on the 


throne about the end of 628, but was pres- 


ently slain, and the throne usurped by Sheri- 
yar, a Persian noble, who was himself killed 
after a very short reign. Turan-Docht, a daugh- 


ter of Khosru Parviz, was now crowned and 


reigned eighteen months, when she was set 
aside by her cousin Shah Shenandeh, who was 
himself deposed by the nobles, and Arzemi-Docht* 
or Arzemia, as the name is commonly given, 
another daughter of Khosru Parviz, was placed 
on the throne in the year 632 of the Christian era. 
The Persian seat of government, which had been 
often changed, was at this time held in the mag- 


~nificent city of Madain, or Madayn, on the Tigris, 


where was the ancient Ctesiphon. 

Arzemia was distinguished alike for masculine 
talents and feminine beauty ; she had been care- 
fully instructed under her father Khosru, and had 
acquired sad experience, during the series of con- 
spiracies and assassinations which had beset the 
throne for the last four years. Rejecting from 
her council the very traitors who had placed the 
crown upon her head, she undertook to wield the 
sceptre without the aid of a vizir, thereby giving 
mortal offence to the most powerful nobles of her 
realm. She was soon called upon to exert her 


~~--masculine spirit by the continued aggressions of 


the Moslems. 

The reader will recollect that the Moslem army 
on the Euphrates, at the departure of Khaled, was 
left under the command of Mosenna Ibn Haris 
(or Muthenna Ibn Harith, as the name is some- 
times rendered). On the accession of Omar to 
the Caliphat, he appointed Mosenna emir or gov- 
ernor of Sewad, the country recently conquered 
by Khaled, lying about the lower part of the Eu- 
phrates and the Tigris, forming a portion of the 
Persian province of Irak-Arabi. This was in 
compliance with the wishes and intentions of Abu 
Beker; though Omar does not appear to have 
had great confidence in the military talents of Mo- 
senna, the career of conquest having languished 
in his hands since the departure of Khaled. He 
accordingly sent Abu Obeidah Sakfi, one of the 
most important disciples of the prophet, at the 
head of a thousand chosen men, to reinforce the 
army under Mosenna, and to take the lead in mil- 
itary enterprises.t He was-accompanied by Sabit 

bn Kais, one of the veterans of the battle of 
Beder. 

The Persian queen, hearing of the advance of 
the Moslem army thus reinforced, sent an able 
general, Rustam Ibn Ferukh-Zad (or Feruchsad), 
with thirty thousand more, to repel them. Rus- 
tam halted on the confines of Irak, and sent for- 
ward strong detachments under a general named 
Dschaban, and a Persian prince named Narsi (or 


* Docht or Dokht, diminutive of dukhter, signifies 
the unmarried or maiden state. 

+ This Abu Obeidah has sometimes been confound- 
ed with the general of the same name, who command- 
ed in Syria; the latter, however, was Abu Obeidah 


_Lbn Afjerah (the son of Aljerah). 
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Narsis). These were so roughly 
Moslems 
hasten with his main force to their assistance. He 
arrived too late ; they had been severally defeated 
and put to flight, and the whole country of Sewad 
was in the hands of the Moslems. ae 
Queen Arzemia, still more aroused to the dan- 
ger of her kingdom, sent Rustam a reinforcement 


led by Behman Dschadu, surnamed the Veiled, 


from the shaggy eyebrows which overshadowed 
his visage. He brought with him three thousand 
men and thirty elephants. These animals, of lit- 
tle real utility in warfare, were’ formidable in the 
eyes of those unaccustomed to them, and were in- 
tended to strike terror into the Arabian troops. 
One of them was the white elephant Mahmoud, 
famous for having beer ridden by Abraha, the 
Ethiopian king, in foregone times, when he in- 
vaded Mecca, and assailed the Caaba. It was 
considered a harbinger of victory, all the enter- 
prises in which it had been employed having 
proved successful. 

With Behman, the heavy-browed, came also 
the standard of Kaoh, the sacred standard. It 
was originally the leathern apron of the black- 
smith Kaoh, which he reared as a banner when 


he roused the people, and delivered Persia from 


the tyranny of Sohak. It had been enlarged from 
time to time, with costly silk, embroidered with 
gold, until it was twenty-two feet long and fifteen 
broad ; and was decorated with gems of inestima- 
ble value. With this standard the fate of the 
kingdom was believed, by superstitious Persians, 
to be connected. é 


The Moslem forces, even with the reinforce- 


ment brought by Abu Obeidah Sakfi, did not ex- 
ceed nine thousand in number ; the Persians, en- 
camped near the ruins of Babylon, were vastly 
superior. 
veteran Sabit, that they should fall back into the 


deserts, and remain encamped there until rein- 


forcements could be obtained from the Caliph. 
Abu Obeidah, however, was for a totally different 
course. He undervalued the prowess of the Per- 
sians ; he had heard Mosenna censured for want 


of enterprise, and Khaled extolled to the skies for 


his daring achievements in this quarter. He was 
determined to emulate them, to cross the Euphra- 
tes and attack the Persians in their encampment. 
In vain Mosenna and Sabit remonstrated. 
caused a bridge of boats to be thrown across the 
Euphrates, and led the way to the opposite bank. 
His troops did not follow with their usual alac- 
rity, for they felt the rashness of the enterprise. 
While they were yet crossing the bridge, they 
were severely galled by a body of archers, de- 
tached in the advance by Rustam ; and were met 


at the head of the bridge by that warrior with his. — 


vanguard of cavalry. 

The conflict was severe. The banner of Islam 
passed from hand to hand of seven brave cham- 
pions, as one after another fell in its defence. 
The Persians were beaten back, but now arrived 
the main body of the army with the thirty ele- 
phants. Abu Obeidah breasted fearlessly the 
storm of war which he had so rashly provoked. 
He called to his men not to fear the elephants, but 
to strike at their trunks{/ He himself severed, 
with a blow of his scimetar, the trunk of the fa- 
mous white elephant, but in so doing his foot slip- 
ped, he fell to the earth, and was trampled to death: 
by the enraged animal. 

The Moslems, disheartened by his loss, and 
overwhelmed by numbers, endeavored to regain 


the bridge. The enemy had thrown combustibles. 


handled by the 
that Rustam found it necessary to 


It was the counsel of Mosenna and the © 
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had set them on fire. Some of the troops were 
_ driven into the water and perished there; the 
By main body retreated along the river, protected in 
__ the rear by Mosenna, who now displayed the skill 
of an able general, and kept the enemy at bay until 
_ aslight bridge could be hastily thrown across an- 
_ other part of the river. He was the last to cross 
hee bridge, and caused it to be broken behind 
him. ES 2 
__ Four thousand Moslems were either slain or 
_ drowned in this rash affair ; two thousand fled to 
_ Medina, and about three thousand remained with 
Mosenna, who encamped and intrenched them, 
and sent a fleet courier to the Caliph, entreating 
_ instant aid. Nothing saved this remnant of the 
_ army from utter destruction but a dissension 
which took place between the Persian command- 
ers, who, instead of following up their victory, 
returned to Madayn, the Persian capital. 
‘This was the severest and almost the only 
“severe check that Moslem audacity had for a long 
_ time experienced. It took place in the 13th year 
of the Hegira, and the year 634 of the Christian 
era, and was long and ruefully remembered by 

_ the Arabs as the battle of ‘‘ El Jisir,’’ or The Bat- 
tle of the Bridge. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


MOSENNA IBN HARIS RAVAGES THE COUNTRY 
ALONG THE EUPHRATES—DEATH OF ARZEMIA 
—YEZDEGIRD III. RAISED TO THE THRONE— 
SAAD IBN ABU WAKKAS GIVEN THE GENERAL 
COMMAND—DEATH OF MOSENNA—-EMBASSY TO 
YEZDEGIRD—ITS RECEPTION. 


HAVING received moderate reinforcements, Mo- 
senna again took the field in Arab style, hovering 
about the confines of Babylonia, and sending de- 
tachments in different directions to plunder and 
lay waste the country bordering on the Euphra- 
tes. It was an instance of the vicissitude of hu- 
man affairs, and the instability of earthly gran- 
deur, that this proud region, which once held the 
world in awe, should be thus marauded and in- 

sulted by a handful of predatory Arabs. , 
- To check their ravages, Queen Arzemia sent 
out a general named Mahran, with twelve thou- 
sand chosen cavalry. _ Mosenna, hearing of their 
approach, called in his plundering parties and 
prepared for battle. The two hosts met near 
Hirah, on the borders of the desert. Mosenna, 
who in the battle of the bridge had been the last 
-man to retire, was now the foremost man to 
charge. In the fury of the fight he made his way, 
almost alone, into the heart of the Persian army, 
and with difficulty fought his way out again and 
back to his own men. The Persians, as we have 
noted, were chosen troops, and fought with un- 
usual spirit. The Moslems, in some parts of the 
field, began to give way. Mosenna galloped up 
and threw himself before them ; he expostulated, 
- he threatened, he tore his beard in the agony of 
his feelings ; he succeeded in leading them back 
to the fight, which endured from noon until sun- 
set, and still continued doubtful. At the close 
of the day Mosenna encountered Mahran hand to 
hand, in the midst of his guards, and received a 
powerful blow, which might have proved fatal 
but for his armor. In return he smote the Persian 
commander with his scimetar just where the neck 
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into the boats on which it was constructed, and 


SUCCESSORS. 
joins to the shoulder, and laid him dead. The 


Persians, seeing their leader fall, took to flight, 
nor stopped until they reached Madayn. 


The Moslems next made a plundering expedi-. 


tion to Bagdad, at that time a mere village, but 
noted for a great fair, the resort of merchants 
from various parts of the East. An Arab detach- 


ment pounced upon it at the time of the fair, and 


carried off many captives and immense booty. 
The tidings of the defeat of Mahran and the 

plundering of the fair spread consternation in the 

Persian capital. The nobles and priests who had 


hitherto stood in awe of the spirit of the queen, | 


now raised a tumult. ‘‘ These are the fruits,’’ 
said they, ‘‘ of having a woman to reign over us.”’ 

The fate of the beautiful Arzemia was hastened 
by private revenge. Faruch-Zad, one of the most 
powerful of her nobles, and governor of Khoras- 
san, incited by love and ambition, had aspired to 
her hand. 
vor his addresses, fearing to provoke his enmity, 
but afterward slighted them ; whereupon he en- 
tered the palace by night, and attempted to get 
possession of her person. His attempt failed, 
and, by her command, he received instant death 
at the hands of her guards, accompanied by some 
indignities. 

His son, Rustam, who had been left by him in 
the government of Khorassan, hastened, at the 
head of an armed force, to avenge his death. 
arrived in the height of the ‘public discontent ; 
entered the city without opposition, stormed the 
palace, captured the young and beautiful queen, 
subjected her to degrading outrages, and put 
her to death in the most cruel manner. She was 


the sixth of the usurping sovereigns, and had not 


yet reigned a year. 


A remaining son of Khosru Parviz was now 


brought forward and placed on the slippery 
throne, but was poisoned within forty days, some 
say by his courtiers, others by a slave. 

The priests and nobles now elevated a youth 
about fifteen years of age to this perilous dignity. 


He was a grandson of Khosru Parviz, and had 


been secluded, during the late period of anarchy 
and assassination, in the city of Istakar, the an- 
cient Persepolis. He is known by the name of 


Yezdegird III., though some historians call him — 


Hermisdas IV., from his family, instead of his 
personal appellation. He was of a good natural 
disposition, but weak and irresolute, and apt, 
from his youth and inexperience, to become a 
passive instrument in the hands of the faction 
which had placed him on the throne. 

One of the first measures of the new reign was 
to assemble a powerful army and place it under 
the command of Rustam, the same general who 
had so signally revenged the death of his father. 
It was determined, by a signal blow, to sweep the 
Arabian marauders from the land. 

* Omar, on his part, hearing of the changes and 
warlike preparations in the Persian capital, made 
a hasty levy of troops, and would have marched 
in person to carry the war into the heart of Per- 
sia. It was with great difficulty he was dissuaded 
from this plan by his discreet counsellors, Othman 
and Ali, and induced to send in his place Saad 
Ibn Abu Wakkas. This was a zealous soldier of 
the faith who used to boast that he was the first 
who had shed the blood of the unbelieving, and, 
moreover, that the prophet, in the first holy war, 
had intrusted to him the care of his household 
during his absence, saying, ‘‘ To you, oh Saad, 
who are to me as my father and my mother, I 
confide my family.’’ To have beena favored and 
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At first, it is said, she appeared to fa-_ 


He. : 


numbers to the Moslems. 


_creet and veteran officers on this mission. 
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confidential companion of the prophet was fast 
growing to be a title of great distinction among 
the faithful. 
_ Saad was invested with the general command 
of the forces in Persia ; and Mosenna, though his 
recent good conduct and signal success entitled 
him to the highest consideration, was ordered to 
serve under him. 

Saad set out from Medina with an army of but six 


or seven thousand men ; among these, however, 


were one thousand well-tried soldiers who had fol- 
lowed the prophet in his campaigns, and one hun- 
dred of the veterans of Beder. They were led on 
also by some of the most famous champions of the 


_ faith. The army was joined on its march by recruits 


from all quarters, so that by the time it joined 
the troops under Mosenna it amounted to upward 
of thirty thousand men. 

Mosenna died three days after the arrival of 
his successor in the camp ; the cause and nature 
of his death are not mentioned. He left behind 
him a good name, and a wile remarkable for her 
beauty. The widow was easily brought to listen 


~~ to the addresses’ of Saad, who thus succeeded to 


Mosenna in his matrimonial as well as his mili- 
tary capacity. 

The Persian force under Rustam lay encamp- 
ed at Kadesia (or Khadesiyah), on the frontier of 
Sawad or Irak-Arabi, and was vastly superior in 
) Saad sent expresses to 
the Caliph entreating reinforcements. He was 
promised them, but exhorted in the mean time to 
doubt nothing; never to regard the number of 
the foe, but to think always that he was fighting 
under the eye of the Caliph. He was instructed, 
however, before commencing hostilities, to send 


a delegation to Yezdegird inviting him to em- 


brace the faith. 

Saad accordingly sent several of his most dis- 
They 
repaired to the magnificent city of Madayn, and 
were ushered through the sumptuous halls and 
saloons of the palace of the Khosrus, crowded 
with guards and attendants all richly arrayed, 
into the presence of the youthful monarch, whom 
they found seated in state on a throne, supported 
by silver columns, and surrounded by the daz- 
zling splendor of an oriental court. 

‘The appearance of the Moslem envoys, attired 
in simple Arab style, in the striped garments of 
Yemen, amidst the gorgeous throng of nobles ar- 
rayed in jewels and embroidery, was but little 
calculated to inspire deference in a young and in- 


considerate prince, brought up in pomp and lux- 


ury, and accustomed to consider dignity insepara- 
ble from splendor. He had no doubt, also, been 
schooled for the interview by his crafty counsel- 
lors. 

The audience opened by a haughty demand on 
his part, through his interpreter, as to the object 
of their embassy. Upon this, one of their number, 
Na’man Ibn Muskry, set forth the divine mission 
of the prophet and his dying command to enforce 
his religion by the sword, leaving no peaceable 
alternative to unbelievers but conversion or trib- 
ute. He concluded by inviting the king to em- 
brace the faith ; if not, to consent to become a 
tributary ; if he should refuse both, to prepare for 
battle. 

Yezdegird restrained his indignation, and an- 
swered in words which had probably been pre- 
pared for. him. ‘‘ You Arabs,’’ said he, ‘‘ have 
hitherto been known to us by report, as wander- 
ers of the desert ; your food dates,-and sometimes 
lizards and serpents ; your drink brackish water ; 


“ 
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your garments coarse hair-cloth. Some of you 
who by chance have wandered into our realms 
have found sweet water, savory food, and soft — 
raiment. They have carried back word of the © 
same to their brethren in the desert, and now you ~ 
come in swarms to rob us of our goods and our 
very land. Ye are like the starving fox, towhom 
the husbandman afforded shelter in his vineyard, 
and who in return brought a troop of his brethren 
to devour his grapes. Receive from my generos- 
ity whatever your wants require ; load your cam- 
els with corn and dates, and depart in peace to ~ 
your native land ; but if you tarry in Persia, be- 
ware the fate of the fox who was slain by the hus- — 
bandman.”’ 

The most aged of the Arab envoys, the Sheikh 
Mukair Ibn Zarrarah, replied with great gravity — 
and decorum, and an unaltered countenance. 
‘*Oh king ! all thou hast said of the Arabs is most 
true. The green lizard of the desert was their — 
sometime food ; the brackish water of wells their — 
drink ; their garments were of hair-cloth, and* — 
they buried their infant daughters to restrain the 
increase of their tribes. All this was in the days, 
of ignorance. They knew not good from evil. 
They were guilty, and they suffered. But Allah 
in his mercy sent his apostle Mahomet, and his ~ 
sacred Koran among them. He rendered them 
wise and valiant. He commanded them to war 
with infidels until all should be converted to the 
true faith. On his behest we come. All we de- 
mand of thee is to acknowledge that there is no 
God but God, and that Mahomet is his apostle, 
and to pay from thy income the customary contri- 
bution of the Zacat, paid by all true believers, in 
charity to the poor, and for the support of the fam- 
ily of the prophet. Do this, and not a Moslem 
shall enter the Persian dominions without thy — 
leave ; but if thou refuse it, and refuse to pay the — 
tribute exacted from all unbelievers, prepare for 
the subjugation of the sword.” 

The forbearance of Yezdegird was at an end. 
““Were it not unworthy of a great Padischah,’’ 
said he, ‘‘ to put ambassadors to death, the sword 
should be the only tongue with which I would re- 
ply to your insolence. Away! ye robbers of the 
lands of others ! take with ye a portion of the Per- 
sian soil ye crave.’’ So saying, he caused sacks 
of earth to be bound upon their shoulders ; to be 
delivered by them to their chiefs as symbols of the 
graves they would be sure to find at Kadesia. 

When beyond the limits of the city, the envoys 
transferred the sacks of earth to the backs of their 
camels, and returned with them to Saad Ibn Abu 
Wakkas, shrewdly interpreting into a good omen | 
what had been intended by the Persian monarch 
as a scornfultaunt. ‘‘ Earth,’’ said they, ‘‘ is the 
emblem of empire. As surely, oh Saad, as we 
deliver thee these sacks of earth, so surely will 
Allah deliver the empire of Persia into the hands 
of true believers.’’ 


i 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE BATTLE OF KADESIA. 


THE hostile armies came in presence of each = 
other on the plains of Kadeisa (or Kadesiyah), ad~ 
jacent to a canal derived from the Euphrates. The 
huge mass of the Persian army would have béen 
sufficient to bear down the inferior number of the 
Moslems, had it possessed the Grecian or Roman - 
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$ splendid trappings. The Arabs, on the 

rary, were veteran skirmishers of the desert ; 

ight and hardy horsemen; dexterous with the 
w and lance, and skilled. ‘to wheel and retreat, 

nd to return again to the attack. Many individ- 

1 acts of prowess took place between cham- 

pions of either army, who dared each other to 

single combat in front of the hosts when drawn 
out in battle array. The-costly armor of the Per- 
sians, wrought with gold, and their belts or gir- 
dies studded with gems, made them rich prizes to 

_ their Moslem victors; while the Persians, if vic- 

_torious, gained nothing from the rudely clad war- 
‘iors of the desert but honor and hard blows . 

_ Saad Ibn Abu Wakkds was in an unfortunate 

quent for a leader of an army on such a moment- 

ous occasion. He was grievously afflicted with 
boils i in his reins, so that he sat on his horse with 
extreme difficulty. Still he animated his troops by 
his presence, and gave the ¢ekdzr or battle-cry— 

* Allah Achbar ! 

_ The Persian force came on with great shouts, 
their elephants in the van. The horses of the 
Moslem cavalry recoiled at sight of the latter, and 
became unmanageable. A great number of the 
horsemen dismounted, attacked the unwieldy 
animals with their swords, and drove them back 
upon their own host. Still the day went hard 
with the Moslems ; their force being so inferior, 

and their general unable to take the lead and 
mingle in the battle. The arrival of a reinforce- 

ment from Syria put them in new heart, and they 
fought on until the approach of night, when both 
parties desisted and drew off to their encamp- 
ments. Thus ended the first day’s fight, which the 

Persians called the battle of Armath; but the 
Moslems, The Day of Succor, from the timely ar- 

rival of reinforcements. 

On the following morning the armies drew out 
again in battle array, but no general conflict 
took place. Saad was unable to mount his horse 
and lead his troops into action, and the Persians, 
aware of the reinforcements received by the Mos- 
Jems, were not disposed to provoke a battle. The 
day passed i in light skirmishes and single combats 
between the prime warriors of either host, who 
defied each other to trials of skill and prowess. 

hese combats, of course, were desperate, and 
commonly cost the life of one, if not both of the 

- combatants. 

Saad overlooked the field from the shelter of a 
tent, where he sat ata repast with his beautiful 
_ bride beside him. Her heart swelled with grief 
at seeing so many gallant Moslems laid low; a 
thought of the valiant husband she had lost 

assed across her mind, and the unwary ejacu- 
ition escaped her, ‘‘ Alas ! Mosenna Ibn Haris, 

_ where art thou?’’ Saad was stung to the quick 

4 by what he conceived a reproach on his courage 
or activity, and in the heat of the moment struck 
her on the face with his dagger. ‘‘ To-mor- 

row,’ muttered he to himself, *‘ I will mount my 

-“horse.”’ 

In the night he secretly sent out a detachment 
in the direction of Damascus, to remain conceal- 
ed until the two armies should be engaged on the 
following day, and then to come with banners 
displayed, and a great sound of drum and trum- 
pet, as though they were a reinforcement hurry- 
ing to the field of action. 

wee the morning dawned, but still, to his great 

“Inortification, Saad was unable to sit upon his 

intrust the conduct of the pate 
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obstinate conflict; ana from the tremendous Ms 
shock of the encountering hosts »was celebrated 
among the Arabs as ‘‘ The day of the Concus- 2 
sion. 

The arrival of the pretended reinforcement in- 
spirited the Moslems, who were ignorant of the — 
stratagem, and dismayed the enemy. Rustam 
urged on his elephants to break down the Arab 
host, but they had become familiar with those _ 
animals, and attacked then so vigorously that, as" 
before, they turned upon their own employers a 
and trampled them down in their unwieldy et 
from the field. } 

The battle continued throughout the day with 
varying fortune; nor did it cease at nightfall, 
for Rustam rode about among his troops urging — 
them to fight until morning. That night was — 

called by some the night of delirium ; for in the 
dark and deadly struggle the combatants struck 
at random, and often caught each other by the — 
beard ; by others it was called the night of 
howling and lamentation, from the cries of the © 
wounded. 

The battle ceased not even at the dawning, but 
continued until the heat of the day. A whirlwind © tay 
of dust hid the armies from each other for a 
time, and produced confusion on the field, but Fite: 
aided the Moslems, as it blew in the faces of the ~ 
enemy. During a pause in the conflict, Rustam, — 
panting with heat and fatigue, and half blinded — : 
with dust, took shelter from the sun under atent 
which had been pitched near the water, and was 
surrounded by camels laden with treasure, and 
with the luxurious furniture of the camp. A gust. 
of wind whirled the tent into the water. Hethen 
threw himself upon the earth in the shade of one’ _ “ 


of the camels. A band of Arab soldiers came 
upon him by surprise. One of them, HellalIbn 
Alkameh by name, in his eagerness for plunder, 
cut the cords which bound the burden on the 
camel. A package of silver fell upon Rustam 
and broke his spine. In his agony he fell or threw 
himself into the water, but was drawn out by the — 
leg, his head stricken off, and elevated on the lance — 
of Hellal. The Persians recognized the bloody a 
features, and fled amain, abandoning to the 
victors their camp, with all its rich furniture and | 
baggage, and scores of beasts of burdén, laden 
with treasure and with costly gear. The amounts) 
of booty was incalculable. 
The sacred standard, too, was among hel 
spoils. To the soldier who had captured it, thirty 
thousand pieces of gold are said to have been 
paid at Saad’s command; and the jewels with 
which it was studded were put with the other 
booty, to be shared according to rule. Hellal, 
too, who brought the head of Rustam to Saad, 
was allowed as a reward to strip the body of his 


victim. Never did Arab soldier make richer 
spoil. The garments of Rustam were richlyem- 
broidered, and he woré two yorgeous belts, or- b 
namented with jewels, one worth a thousand 


pieces of gold, 
hems of silver. 

Thirty thousand Persians are said to have fallen 
in this battle, and upward of seven thousand 
Moslems. The loss most deplored by the Per- . 
sians was that of their sacred banner, with which | 
they connected the fate of the realm. 

This battle took place in the fifteenth year of 
the Hegira, and the six hundred and thirty-sixth — 
year of the Christian era, and is said to be as_ 
famous among the Arabs as that of Arbela among. 
the Greeks, 


the other seventy thousand dir- 
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Complaints having circulated among the troops 
that Saad had not mingled in the fight, he sum- 
~ moned several of the old men to his tent, and, 

stripping himself, showed the boils by which he 
was so grievously afflicted ; after which there were 
no further expressions of dissatisfaction. It is to 
be hoped he found some means, equally explicit, 
of excusing himself to his beautiful bride for the 
outrage he had committed upon her, 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


FOUNDING OF BASSORA—CAPTURE OF THE PER- 
SIAN CAPITAL—FLIGHT OF YEZDEGIRD TO HOL- 
WAN. 


AFTER the signal victory of Kadesia, Saad Ibn 
Abu Wakkas, by command of the Caliph, re- 
mained for some months in the neighborhood, 


completing the subjugation of the conquered 


‘country, collecting tax and tribute, and building 

mosques in every direction for the propagation of 
the faith. About the same time Omar caused the 
city of Basra, or Bassora, to be founded in the 
lower part of Irak Arabi, on that great river 
formed by the junction of the Euphrates and 
the Tigris. This city was intended to protect 
‘the region conquered by the Moslems about 
the mouth of the Euphrates; to cut off the 
trade of India from Persia, and to keep a check 
upon Ahwaz (a part of Susiana or Khusestan), the 
rince or satrap of which, Hormusadn by name, 
had taken an active part in the late battle of Ka- 
The city of Bassora was founded in the 
fourteenth year of the Hegira, by Orweh Ibn 
Otbeh. It soon gathered within its walls great 
-numbers of inhabitants from the surrounding 
country ; rose rapidly in importance, and has ever 
since been distinguished as a mart for the Indian 
commerce. 

Having brought all the country in the neighbor- 
hood of Kadesia into complete subjection, Saad 
Ibn Abu Wakkas, by command of the Caliph, 
proceeded in the conquest of Persia. The late 
victories, and the capture of the national banner, 
had struck despair into the hearts of the Persians. 
They considered the downfall of their religion and 
_ empire at hand, and for a time made scarcely any 
resistance to theinvaders. Cities and strongholds 
surrendered almost without a blow. Babel is 
incidentally enumerated among the captured 
places ; but the once all-powerful Babylon was 
now shrunk into such insignificance that its cap- 
ture seemed not worthy of a boast. Saad crossed 
the Tigris and advanced upon Madayn, the Per- 
sian capital. His army, on departing from Ka- 
desia, had not exceeded twenty thousand men, 
having lost many by battle and more by disease. 
_ Multitudes, however, from the subjugated cities, 
and from other parts, joined his standard while 
on the march, so that, as he approached Madayn, 
his forces amounted to sixty thousand men, 

There was abundance of troops in Madayn, the 
wrecks of vanquished armies and routed garri- 
sons, but there was no one capable or willing to 
take the general command. All seemed _par- 
alyzed by their fears, The king summoned his 
counsellors about him, but their only advice was 
to fly. ** Khorassan and Kerman are still yours,”’ 
said they; ‘‘ let us depart while we may do so in 
safety ; why should we remain here to be made 
captives ?”’ 


Yezdegird hesitated to take this craven advice; 


but more trom weakness and indecision of char- 
acter than from any manly repugnance. He 
wavered and lingered, until what might have been 
an orderly retreat became a shameful flight. When 
the invaders were within one day’s march of his 


capital he ordered his valuables to be packed 


upon beasts of burden, and set off, with a worth- 
less retinue of palace minions, attendants, and 
slaves, male and female, for Holw4n, at the foot 
of the Medean hills. His example was followed 
throughout the city. There was hurry and tumult 
in every part. Fortunate was he who had a 
camel, or-a horse, or an ass, toload with his most 
valuable effects ; such as were not so provided, 
took what they could on their shoulders ; but, in 
such a hasty and panic-stricken flight, where per- 
sonal safety was the chief concern, little could be 
preserved ; the greater part of their riches re- 
mained behind. Thus the wealthy Madayn, the 
once famous Ctesiphon, which had formerly re- 
pulsed a Roman army, though furnished with bat- 
tering rams and other warlike engines, was 
abandoned without a blow at the approach of 
these nomad warriors. ~ = 

As Saad entered the deserted city he gaze 
with wonder and admiration at its stately edifices, 
surrounded by vineyards and gardens, all left to 
his mercy by the flying owners. In pious exulta- 
tion he repeated aloud a passage of the Koran, 
alluding to the abandonment by Pharaoh and his 
troops of their habitations, when they went in 
pursuit of the children of Israel. ‘‘ How many 
gardens and fountains, and fields of corn and fair 
dwellings, and other sources of delight, did they 
leave behind them! Thus we dispossessed them 
thereof, and gave the same for an inheritance to 
another people. Neither heaven nor earth wept 
for them. They were unpitied.’’ * 

The deserted city was sacked and pillaged. 
One may imagine the sacking of sucha place by 
the ignorant hordes of the desert. The rude 
Arabs beheld themselves surrounded by treasures 
beyond their conception ; works of art, the value 
of which they could not appreciate, and articles 
of luxury which moved their ridicule rather than 
their admiration. In roving through the streets 
they came to the famous palace of the Khosrus, 
begun by Khobad Ibn Firuz, and finished by his 
son Nushirwan, constructed of polished marble, 
and called the white palace, from its resplendent 
appearance. As they gazed at it in wonderment, 
they called to mind the prediction of Mahomet, 
when he heard that the haughty monarch of Per- 
sia had torn his letter: ‘‘ Even so shall Allah rend 
his empire in pieces.’’ ‘‘ Behold the white palace 
of Khosru,’’ cried the Moslems to one another! 
“This is the fulfilment of the prophecy of the 
apostle of God !” 

Saad entered the lofty portal of the palace with 
feelings of devotion. His first act was to make 
his salaam and prostrations, and pronounce the 
confession of faith in its deserted halls. He then 
took note of its contents, and protected it from the 
ravage of the soldiery, by making it his headquar- 
ters. It was furnished throughout with oriental 
luxury. It had wardrobes filled with gorgeous 
apparel. In the armory were weapons of all 
kinds, magnificently wrought : a coat of mail and 
sword, for state occesions, bedecked with jewels 
of incalculable value; a silver horseman on a 
golden horse, and a golden rider ona silver camel, 
all likewise studded with jewels, | 


* Koran, chapter 24, 
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In some of the apartments were gold and silver 
vessels’ filled with oriental perfumes. In the 
Magazines were stored exquisite spices, odorifer- 

ous gums, and medicinal drugs. Among the 
latter were quantities of camphor, which thé 
Arabs mistook for salt and mixed with their food. 

In one of the chambers was a silken carpet of 
great size, which the king used in winter. Art 
and expense had been lavished upon it. It was 

-made to represent a garden. The leaves of the 
plants were emeralds ; the flowers were embroid- 
ered in their natural colors, with pearls and jewels 

_and precious stones ; the fountains were wrought 


_with diamonds and sapphires, to represent the 


sparkling of their waters. The value of the whole 
was beyond calculation. 

The hall of audience surpassed every other part 
in magnificence. The vaulted roof, says D’Her- 
bolot, resembled a firmament decked with golden 
spheres, each with a corresponding movement, so 

_as to represent the planets and the signs of the 
zodiac. The throne was of prodigious grandeur, 
supported un silver columns. Above it was the 
crown of Khosru Nashirwan, suspended by a 
golden chain to bear the immense weight of its 
jewels, but contrived to appear as if on the head 
of the monarch when seated. 

A mule is said to have been overtaken, on which 
a trusty officer of the palace was bearing away 
some of the jewels of the crown, the tiara or dia- 
dem of Yezdegird, with his belt and scimetar and 
bracelets. 

Saad appointed Omar Ibn Muskry to take 
charge of all the spoils for regular distribution, 
and criers were sent about to make proclamation 
that the soldiers should render in their booty to 
that ofhcer. Such was the enormous amount that, 
after a fifth had been set apart for the Caliph, the 
remainder, divided among sixty thousand men, 
gave each of them twelve hundred dirhems of 
silver. 


It took nine hundred heavily laden camels to 


convey to Medina the Caliph’s fifth of the spoil,” 


among which the carpet, the clothing, and regalia 
of the king were included. The people of Me- 
dina, though of late years accustomed to the rich 
booty of the armies, were astonished at such an 
amount of treasure. Omar ordered that a mosque 
should be built of part of the proceeds. A con- 
sultation was held over the royal carpet, whether 
it Should be stored away in the public treasury to 
be used by the Caliph on state occasions, or 
whether it should be included in the booty to be 
shared. 

Omar hesitated to decide with his usual prompt- 
.ness, and referred the matter to Ali. ‘‘ Oh, 
prince of true believers !”’ exclaimed the latter ; 
‘*how can one of thy clear perception doubt in 
this'matter. In the world nothing is thine but 
what thou expendest in well-doing. What thou 
wearest will be worn out; what thou eatest will 
fe consumed ; but that which thou expendest in 
well-doing is sent before thee to the other world.”’ 

Omar determined that the carpet should be 
shared among his chiefs. He divided it literally, 
with rigid equity, cutting it up without regard to 


_ the skill and beauty of the design, or its value as 


an entire piece of workmanship. Such was the 
richness of the materials, that the portion al- 


 Joted to Ali alone sold for eight thousand dirhems 
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This signal capture of the capital of Persia took 
place in the month Safar, in the sixteenth year 


of the Hegira, and the year 637 of the Christian © | 


era ; thesame year with the capture of Jerusalem. 
The fame of such immense spoil, such treasures 
of art in the hands of ignorant Arab soldiery, sum- 


moned the crafty and the avaricious from all quar- _ 


ters. All the world, it is said, flocked from the 
West, from Yemen, and from Egypt, to purchase 
the costly stuffs captured from the Persians. 
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was like the vultures, winging their way from all _ 
parts of the heavens, to gorge on the relics ofa 


hunting camp. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


CAPTURE OF JALULA—FLIGHT OF YEZDEGIRD TO — 


REI—FOUNDING OF CUFA—SAAD RECEIVES A | 


SEVERE REBUKE FROM THE CALIPH FOR HIS 
MAGNIFICENCE. 


SaaD IBN ABU WAKKAs would fain have pur- 


sued Yezdegird to Holwan, among the hills of an- “i 


cient Medea, where he had taken refuge ; but he 


a 


was restrained by the Caliph Omar, who kept a 
cautious check from Medina upon his conquering ~ 
generals ; fearful that in the flush and excitement —_ 


of victory they might hurry forward beyond the ~ 
reach of succor. By the command of Omar, 


ie 


therefore, he remained with his main army in — 
Madayn, and sent his brother Hashem with twelve 
thousand men in pursuit of the fugitive monarch. 
Hashem found a large force of Persians, relics of 
defeated armies, assembled in Jalula, not farfrom | 


Holw4n, where they were disposed to make a 
stand. He laid siege to the place, but it was of 


great strength and maintained a brave and obsti- 


Fa 


nate defence for six months, during which there 


were eighty assaults. At length, the garrison 
being reduced by famine and incessant fighting, 
and the commander slain, it surrendered. 


Yezdegird on hearing of the capture of Jalula i 


abandoned the city of Holwan, leaving troops 


Hy. 


there under a general named Habesh, to check _ 


the pursuit of the enemy. The place of refuge 
which he now sought was the city of Rei, or Rai, 
the Rhages of Arrian ; the Rhaga and Rhageia of 
the Greek geographers ; acity of remote antiquity, 
contemporary, it is said, with Nineveh and Ecba- 
tana, and mentioned in the book of Tobit ; who, 
we are told, travelled from Nineveh to Rages, a 
city of Medea. 


Parthian kings in days of yore. In his flight 


It was a favorite residence of the 
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through the mountaifs the monarch was borne 


on achair or litter between mules; travelling a — 
station edch day and sleeping in the litter. 


Hale 


besh, whom he had left behind, was soon defeat- 


ed, and followed him in his flight. 

Saad again wrote to the Caliph, urging that he 
might be permitted to follow the Persian king to 
his place of refuge among the mountains, before 
he should have time to assemble another army ; 
but he again met with a cautious check. ‘‘ You 
have this year,’’ said the Caliph, ‘‘ taken Sawad 
and Irak ; for HolwAn is at the extremity of Irak. 
That is enough for the present. The welfare of 
true believers is of more value than booty.’’ So 
ended the sixteenth year of the Hegira. . 

The climate of Madayn proving unhealthy to his 
troops, and Saad wishing to establish a fortified 


vf 


camp in the midst of his victories, was ordered 


by the Caliph to seek some favorable site on the 
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- western side of the Euphrates, where there was 
good air, a well-watered plain and plenty of grass 
for the camels ; things highly appreciated by the 
Arabs. 

_ Saad chose for the purpose the village of Cufa, 
which, according to Moslem tradition, was the 
spot where Noah embarked in ‘the ark. The 
Arabs further pretend that the serpent after tempt- 
_ ing Eve was banished to this place. Hence, they 
say, the guile and treachery for which the men of 
Cufa are proverbial. This city became so cele- 
brated that the Euphrates was at one time gener- 
_ ally denominated Nahar Cufa, or the river of 
- Cufa. The most ancient characters of the Arabic 
alphabet are termed Cufic to the present day. 

In building Cufa, much of the stone, marble, 
and timber for the principal edifices were fur- 
nished from the ruins of Madayn; there being 
such a scarcity of those materials in Babylonia 
and its vicinity that the houses were generally 
constructed of bricks baked in the) sun and 
cemented with bitumen. It used to be said, there- 
_ fore, that the army on its remove took with it all 
- the houses of Sawad. Saad Ibn Abu Wakkds, who 

appears to have imbibed a taste for Persian splen- 
dor, erected a sumptuous Kiosk or summer resi- 
dence, and decorated it with a grand portal taken 
from the palace of the Khosrus at Madayn. When 
Omar heard of this he was sorely displeased, his 
_ great apprehension being that his generals would 
_ lose the good old Arab simplicity of manners in 
__.the luxurious countries they were conquering. He 
_ forthwith dispatched a trusty envoy, Mahomet 
_ Ibn Muslemah, empowered to give Saad a salu- 
tary rebuke. On arriving at Cufa, Mahomet 
caused a great quantity of wood to be heaped 
against the door of the Kiosk and set fire to it. 
- When Saad came forth in amazement at this out- 
rage, Mahomet put into his hands the following 
_ letter from the Caliph : 

“Iam told thou hast built a lofty palace, like 
to that of the Khosrus, and decorated it witha 
~ door taken from the latter, with a view to have 
- guards and chamberlains stationed about it to 
keep off those who may come in quest of justice 
or assistance, as was the practice of the Khosrus 
before thee. In so doing thou hast departed from 
the ways of the prophet (on whom be benedictions), 
_ and hast fallen into the ways of the Persian mon- 
_archs. Know that the Khosrus have passed from 

_ their palace to the tomb ; while the prophet, from 
his lowly habitation on earth, has been elevated 
to the highest heaven. I have sent Mahomet Ibn 
Muslemah to burn thy palace. In this world two 
houses are sufficient for thee—one to dwell in, 
the other to contain the treasure of the Moslems.’’ 

Saad was too wary to make any opposition to 

_ the orders of the stern-minded Omar; so he 
looked on without a murmur as his stately Kiosk 
was consumed by the flames. He even offered 
Mahomet presents, which the latter declined, and 
returned to Medina. Saad removed to a different 
part of the city, and built a more modest mansion 
for himself, and anothér for the treasury. 

In the same year with the founding of Cufa the 
Caliph Omar married Omm Kolsam, the daugh- 
ter of Ali and Fatima, and granddaughter of the 
prophet. This drew him in still closer bonds of 
friendship and confidence with Ali, who with 

_ Othman shared his councils, and aided him in 
managing from Medina the rapidly accumulating 
affairs of the Moslem empire. 

It must be always noted, that however stern 
and strict may appear the laws and-ordinances of 
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Omar, he was rigidly impartial in enforcing 
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| pent his having provoked hostilities. 


them; and one of his own sons, having ‘peen 
found intoxicated, received the twenty bastinadoes _ 
on the soles of the feet, which he had decreed for — 
offences of the kind. 
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‘ CHAPTER XXX. 


WAR WITH HORMUZAN, THE SATRAP OF AHWAZ 
—HIS CONQUEST AND CONVERSION. 


Tue founding of the city of Bassora had given 
great annoyance and uneasiness to Hormuzan, the 
satrap or viceroy of Ahwaz, or Susiana. His proy- 
ince lay between Babylonia and Farsistan, and 
he saw that this rising city of the Arabs was in- 
tended as a check upon him. His province was 
one of the richest and most important of Persia, 
producing cotton, rice, sugar, and wheat. It was 
studded with cities, which the historian Tabari 
compared to acluster of stars. Inthe centre stood 
the metropolis Susa, one of the royal resorts of 
the Persian kings, celebrated in scriptural history, 
and said to possess the tomb of the prophet 
Daniel. It was once adorned with palaces and 
courts, and parks of prodigious extent, though 
now all is a waste, ‘‘ echoing only to the roar of 
the lion, or yell of the hyena.”’ 

Here Hormuzan, the satrap, emulated the state 
and luxury of a king. He was of a haughty 
spirit, priding himself upon his descent, his an- 
cestors having once sat on the throne of Persia. 
For this reason his sons, being of the blood royal, 
were permitted to wear crowns, though of smaller 
size than those worn by kings, and his family was 
regarded with great deference by the Persians. 

This haughty satrap, not rendered wary by the 
prowess of the Moslem arms, which he had wit- 
nessed and experienced at Kadesia, made prepara- 
tions to crush the rising colony of Bassora. The 
founders of that city called on the Caliph for pro- 
tection, and troops were marched to their assist- 
ance from Medina, and from the headquarters of 
Saad at Cuta. Hormuzan soon had reason to re- 
He was de- 
feated in repeated battles, and at length was glad 
to make peace with the loss of half of his territories, 
and all but four of his cluster of cities. He was 
not permitted long to enjoy even this remnant of 
domain. Yezdegird, from his retreat at Rei, re- 
proached Hormuzan and the satrap of the adjacent 
province of Farsistan, for not co-operating to 
withstand the Moslems. At his command they : 
united their forces, and Hormuzan broke the treaty : 
of peace which he had so recently concluded. ; 

The devotion of Hormuzan to his fugitive sov-  ~ 
ereign ended in his ruin. The Caliph ordered 
troops to assemble from the different Moslem 
posts, and complete the conquest of Ahwaz. Hor- 
muzan disputed his territory bravely, but was 
driven from place to place, until he made his last 
stand in the fortress of Ahwaz, or Susa. For six 
months he was beleaguered, during which time 
there were many sallies and assaults, and hard 
fighting on both sides. At length, Bara Ibn 
Malek was sent to take command of the besiegers. 

He had been an especial favorite of the prophet, 
and there was a superstitious feeling concerning 
him. He manifested at all times an indiffer- 
ence to life or death ; always pressed forward to 
the place of danger, and every action in which = 
he served was successful. SOL NSS Sab eae 
On his taking the command, the troops gathered | 
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- neyer miss their aim. 


ie ashe pleases.’’ 


“the: very next beat he was killed by an 
4 w sped by Hormuzan. The army took his 
death as a good omen. “One half of his oath is 
fulfilted,’’ said they, ‘‘ and so will be the other.” 

ortly afterward a Persian traitor came to 


‘ “Abu Shebrah, who had succeeded to the Moslem 


command, and revealed a secret entrance by a 
onduit under the castle, by which it was supplied 
with water. A hundred Moslems entered it by 
night, threw open the outward gates, and let in 
the army into the court-yards. Hormuzan was 
ensconced, however, in a strong tower, or keep, 
from the battlements of which he held a parley 
- with the Moslem commander. ‘‘I have a thou- 
sand_ expert archers with me,”’ said he, ‘‘ who 
By every arrow they dis- 
charge you will lose a man. Avoid this useless 
sacrifice. Let me depart in honor ; give me safe 
conduct to the (Caliph, and let him dispose of me 


’ 


% It was agreed. Hormuzan was treated with 
_ respect as he issued from his fortress, and was 
sent under an escort to Medina. He maintained 
_the air of one not conducted as a prisoner, but at- 
tended by a guard of honor. As he approached 
the city he halted, arrayed himself in sumptuous 
apparel, with his jewelled belt and regal crown, 
and in this guise entered the gates.. The in- 
habitants gazed in astonishment at such unwonted 
luxury of attire. 
Omar was not at his dwelling ; he had gone to 
the mosque. Hormuzan was conducted thither. 
_ On approaching the sacred edifice, the Caliph’s 
cloak was seen hanging against the wall, while he 
himself, arrayed in patched garments, lay asleep 
with his staff under his head. The officers of the 
escort seated themselves at a respectful distance 
until he should awake. ‘‘ This,’’ whispered they 
te Hormuzan, is the prince of true believers.”’ 

= This the Arab king !’’ said the astonished 

satrap ; ‘‘ and is this his usual attire ?’’? ‘‘ It is.”’ 
*“And does he sleep thus without guards ?”’ 
““He does ; he comes and goes alone ; and lies 
down and sleeps where he pleases.’’ *‘ ‘And can 
he administer justice, and conduct affairs without 
officers and messengers and attendants ?’’ ‘“Even 

so,’ was the reply. ‘* This,’’ exclaimed Hor- 
muzan, at length, ‘‘is the condition of a prophet, 
but not of a king.’”’ ‘‘ He is not a prophet,’’ was 
the reply, ‘‘ but he acts like one.”’ 

As the Caliph awoke he recognized the officers 
of the escort. ‘‘ What tidings do you bring ?”’ de- 
manded he.—‘‘ But who is this so extravagantly 
arrayed ?”’ rubbing his eyes as they tell upon the 
embroidered robes and jewelled crown of the 
satrap. ‘‘ Thisis Hormuzan, the king of Ahwaz.”’ 
‘* Take the infidel out of this place,’’ cried he, 
turning away his head. ‘‘ Strip him of his riches, 
and put on him the riches of Islam.’ 

Hormuzan was accordingly taken forth, and in 
a little time was brought again before the Caliph, 
clad in asimple garb of the striped cloth of Yemen. 

The Moslem writers relate various quibbles by 
which Hormuzan sought to avert the death with 
which he was threatened, for having slain Bara 
Ibn Malek. He craved water to allay his thirst. 
_ A vessel of water was brought. Affecting to ap- 
: DE immediate execution: ‘‘ Shall I be spared 

Vag! have drunk this?’ Being answered by 
; he dashed the vessel 


| to the OOF 
_ put me to death, for I can never drink the water.” 


| be caught by a quibble. 
| but to embrace Islamism.’ 


muzan was subdued. He made the profession of 
faith in due style, and was at once enrolled 


‘ Now, ” said he “you cannot 
The straightforward Omar, however, was not to es 
“Your cunning willdo — 
ss Nothing will save you 


The haughty Hor- 


you no good,”’ said he. 


among true believers. hi 
He resided thenceforth in Medina, recei 
rich presents from the Caliph, and subsequen 
gave him much serviceable information and advice 
in his prosecution of the war with Persia. The 
conquest of Ahwaz was completed in the nine- 
teenth year of the Hegira. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


PERSIAN “ARMY ASSEMBLED AT. NEHAVEN: 
COUNCIL AT THE MOSQUE OF MEDINA—B 
TLE OF NEHAVEND. 

OMAR, as we have seen, kept a jealous an 
vigilant eye upon his distant generals, being c 
stantly haunted by the fear that they would be 
come corrupted in the rich and luxurious co 
tries they were invading, ‘and lose that Arab sim- 
plicity which he considered inestimable in itself, 
and all-essential to the success of the cause of Is- 
lam. Notwithstanding the severe reproof he had 
given to Saad Ibn Abu Wakkas in burning down 
his palace at Cufa, complaints still reached hi 
that the general affected the pomp of a ce 
that he was unjust and oppressive, unfair in th 
division of spoils, and slow inconducting military 
concerns. These charges proved, for the most 
part, unfounded, but they caused Saad to be sus. 
pended from his command until they could be 
vestigated. 

When the news reached Yezdegird at Rei that © 
the Moslem general who had conquered at Kade. | 
Sia, slain Rustam, captured Madayn, and driven 


himself to the mountains, was deposed from the 


command, he conceived fresh hopes, and wrote 
letters to all the provinces yet unconquered, call- of 
ing on the inhabitants totake uparms and makea 
grand effort for the salvation of the empire. Ne. 
havend was appointed as the place where the 
troops were to assemble. It was a place of great ~ 
antiquity, founded, says tradition, by Noah, and 
called after him, and was about fifteen leagues. 
from Hamadan, the ancient Ecbatana. Here — 
troops gathered together to the number of one 
hundred and fifty thousand. 

Omar assembled his counsellors at the mosque 
of Medina, and gave them intelligence, just re- 
ceived, of this great armament. ‘‘ This,’’ said 
he, ‘‘is probably the last great effort of the Per- 
sians. If we defeat them now they will never be © 
able to unite again.’’ He expressed a disposition, 
therefore, to take the command in_ person, 
Strong objections were advanced. Bs Assemble - Ag 
troops from various parts,’’ said Othman : a) 
remain, yourself, either at Medina, Cufa, or Hoe 
wan, to send reinforcements if required, or to 
form a rallying point for the Moslems, if defeat- 

ed.” Others gave different counsel. At length , 
the matter was referred to Abbas Ibn Abd al 
Motalleb, who was considered one of the sagest — 
heads for counsel in the tribe of Koreish. He | 
gave it as his opinion that the Caliph should re- 


having fallen in battle. 
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main in Medina, and give the command of the 
campaign to Nu’man Ibn Mukry, who was 
already in Ahwaz, where he had been ever since 
Saad had sent him thither from Irak. It is singu- 
lar to see the fate of the once mighty and magnifi- 
cent empires of the Orient--Syria, Chaldea, Baby- 
lonia, and the dominions of the Medes and Per- 
sians —thus debated and decided in the mosque of 
Medina—by a handful of gray-headed Arabs, who 
but a few years previously had been homeless 
fugitives. 

Orders were now sent to Nu’man to march to 
Nehavend, and reinforcements joined him from 
Medina, Bassora, and Cufa. His force, when 
thus collected, was but moderate, but it was 
made up of men hardened and sharpened by in- 
cessant warfare, rendered daring and confident 
by repeated victory, and led by able officers. He 
was afterward joined by ten thousand men from 
Sawad, Holw4n, and other places, many of whom 
were tributaries. 

The Persian army now collected at Nehavend 
_ was commanded by Firuzan ; he was old and in- 
firm, but full of intelligence and spirit, and the 
only remaining general considered capable of 
taking charge of such a force, the best generals 
The veteran, knowing the 
impetuosity: of the Arab attack, and their supe- 
riority in the open field, had taken a strong posi- 
tion, fortified his camp, and surrounded it with a 
deep moat filled with water. Here he determined 
to tire out the patience of the Moslems, and await 
an opportunity to strike a decisive blow. 
Nu’man displayed his forces before the Persian 


camp, and repeatedly offered battle, but the cau- 


tious veteran was not to be drawn out of his in- 
-trenchments. Two months elapsed without any 


~ action, and the Moslem troops, as Firuzan had 


foreseen, began to grow discontented, and to 
murmur at their general. 
_ Astratagem was now resorted to by Nu’m4an 
to draw out the enemy. Breaking up his camp, 
he made a hasty retreat, leaving behind him many 
articles of little value. The stratagem succeeded. 
_ The Persians sallied, though cautiously, in pur- 
- suit. Nu’m4n continued his feigned retreat for 
another day, still followed by the enemy. Hav- 
ing drawn them to a sufficient distance from their 
fortified camp, he took up a position at nightfall. 
“To-morrow,’’ said he to his troops, ‘‘ before the 
day reddens, be ready for battle. I have been 
with the prophet in many conflicts, and he always 
commenced battle after the Friday prayer.’’ 

The following day, when the troops were drawn 
out in order of battle, he made this prayer in 
their presence: ‘“‘Oh Allah! sustain this day the 
cause of Islamism ; give us victory over the infi- 
dels, and grant me the glory of martyrdom.’’ 
Then turning to his officers, he expressed a pre- 

sentiment that he should fall in the battle, and 
named the person who, in such case, should take 
the command. 

He now appointed the signal for battle. ‘‘ Three 
times,’’ said he, ‘‘I will cry the tekbir, and each 
time will shake my standard. At the third time 
let every one fall on as I shall do.’’ He gave the 
signal, Allah Achbar! Allah Achbar! Allah 
Achbar! At the third shaking of the standard 
the tekbir was responded by the army, and the 
air was rent by the universal shout of Allah 
Achbar ! 

The shock of the two armies was terrific ; they 
were soon enveloped in a cloud of dust, in which 
the sound of scimetars and battle-axes told the 


deadly work that was going on, while the shouts 
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of Allah Achbar continued, mingled with furious — 
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cries and execrations of the Persians, and disma 
groans of the wounded. : 
were completely routed. ‘* Oh Lord !”’ exclaimed 
Nu’man in pious ecstasy, ‘‘ my prayer for victory 
has been heard; may that for martyrdom. be 
likewise favored !’’ ‘ 

He advanced his standard in pursuit of the en- 


emy, but at the same momenta Parthian arrow 


from the flying foe gave him the death he cov- 
eted. His body, with the face covered, was con- 
veyed to his brother, and his standard given to 


Hadifah, whom he had named to succeed him in _ a 


the command. 

The Persians were pursued with great slaughter. 
Firuzan fled toward Hamadan, but was overtaken 
at midnight as he was ascending a steep hill, em- 
barrassed among a crowd of mules and camels 
laden with the luxurious superfluities of a Persian 
camp. Here he and several thousand of his sol- 
diers and camp-followers were cut to pieces. 
The booty was immense. Forty of the mules 
were found to be laden with honey ; which made 
the Arabs say, with a sneer, that Firuzan’s army 
was clogged with its own honey, until overtaken 
by the true believers. The whole number of Per- 
sians slain in this battle, which sealed the fate of 


the empire, is said to have amounted to one hun- ° 
It took place in the twenty-first — 


dred thousand. 
year of the Hegira, and the year 641 of the Chris- 
tian era, and was commemorated among Mos- 
lems, as ‘‘ The Victory of Victories.’’ 

On a day subsequent to the battle a man 
mounted on an ass rode into the camp of Hadf- 
feh. He was one who had served in the tem- 
ples of the fire-worshippers, and was in great con- 
sternation, fearing to be sacrificed by the fanatic 
Moslems. ‘‘ Spare my life,” said he to Hadifeh, 
‘“ and the life of another person whom I shall des- 
ignate, and I will deliver into your hands a treas- 
ure put under my charge by Yezdegird when he 
fled to Rei.’’ His terms being promised, he 
produced a sealed box. On breaking the seal,’ 
Hadifeh found it filled with rubies and precious 
stones of various colors, and jewels of great price. 
He was astonished at the sight of what appeared 
to him incalculable riches. ‘‘ These jewels,’’ 
said he, ‘‘ have not been gained in battle, nor by 
the sword ; we have, therefore, no right to any 
share in them.’’ With the concurrence of his 
officers, therefore, he sent the box to the Caliph 
to be retained by himself or divided among the 
true believers as he should think proper. The 
officer who conducted the fifth part of the spoils 
to Medina delivered the box, and’ related its -his- 
tory to Omar. The Caliph, little skilled in mat- 
ters of luxury, and holding them in supreme con- 
tempt, gazed with an ignorant or scornful eye at 
the imperial jewels, and refused to receive them. 
““ You know not what these things are,’’ said he. 
‘Neither do I; but they justly belong to those 
who slew the infidels, and to no one else.’’ He 
ordered the officer, therefore, to depart forthwith 
and carry the box back to Hadifeh. The jewels 
were sold by the latter to the merchants who fol- 
lowed the camp, and when the proceeds were di- 
vided among the troops, each horseman received 
for his share four thousand pieces of gold. 

Far other was the conduct of the Caliph when 
he received the letter giving an account of the vic- 
tory at Nehadvend. His first inquiry was after 
his old companion in the faith, Nu’man. ‘* May 


God grant you and him mercy !’’ was the reply. 
‘He has become a martyr !”’ . ; 
Omar, it is said, wept. He next inquired who 
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_ also were martyrs. Several were named with 
whom he was acquainted ; but many who were 
unknown to him. “If I know them not,’’ said 
sg ee quoting a text of the Koran, ‘‘ God 
does!’ — BS 


‘ 


ae CHAPTER XXXII. 


PAPTURE OF HAMADAN ; OF REI--SUBJUGATION 
i _ OF TABARISTAN ; OF AZERBiJAN—-CAMPAIGN 
[ dN THE CAUCASIAN MOUNTAINS. 


_ THE Persian troops who had survived the sig- 
nal \defeat of Firuzan~ assembled their broken 
forces near the city of Haniadan, but were soon 
routed again by a detachment sent against them 
by Haditeh, who had fixed his headquarters at 
Nehavend. They then took refuge in Hamadan, 
and ensconced themseives in its strong fortress 
or citadel. 

Z Hamadan was the second city in Persia for 

_ grandeur, and was built upon the site of Ecbatana, 
in old times the principal city of the Medes. There 
were more Jews among its inhabitants than were 
to be found in any other city of Persia, and it 
boasted of possessing the tombs of Esther and 
Mordecai. It was situated on a steep eminence, 
down the sides of which it descended into a fruit- 
ful plain, watered by streams gushing down from 
the lofty Orontes, now Mount Elwand. The 
place was commanded by Habesh, the same gen- 
eral who had been driven from HolwAn after the 
flight of Yezdegird. Habesh sought an inter- 
view with Hadifeh, at his encampment at Neha- 
vend, and made a treaty of peace with him ; but 
it was a fraudulent one, and intended merely to 
gain time. Returning to Hamadan, he turned the 
whole city into a fortress, and assembled a strong 
garrison, being reinforced from the neighboring 

province of Azerpijan. 

On being informed of this want of good faith 
on the part of the governor of Hamadan, the Ca- 
liph Omar dispatched a strong force against the 
place, led by an able officer named Nu’haim Ibn 
Mukrin. Habesh nad more courage than cau- 
tion. Confident in the large force he had assem- 
bled, instead of remaining within his strongly 
fortified city, he sallied forth and met the Mos- 
‘lems in open field. The battle lasted for three 
days, and was harder fought than even that of 
Nehavend, but ended in leaving the Moslems tri- 
umphant masters of the once formidable capital 
of Medea. 

Nu’haim now marched against Rei, late the 
place of refuge of Yezdegird. That prince, how- 
ever, had deserted it on the approach of danger, 
leaving it in charge of a noble named Siyawesh 
Ibn Barham, Hitner the Persian princes had sent 
troops from the yet unconquered provinces, for 
Siyawesh had noply offered to make himself as a 
buckler to them, and conquer or fall in their 
detence. His patriotism was unavailing ; treach- 
ery and corruption were too prevalent among the 
Persians. Zain, a powerful noble resident in 
Rei, and a deaaly enemy of Siyawesh, conspired 
to admit two thousand Moslems in at one gate of 
the city, at the time when its gallant governor was 
making a sally by anether. A scene of tumult 

and carnage took place in the streets, where both 
armies engaged in deadly conflict. The patriot 
_Siyawesh was slain, with a great part of his 
troops; the city was captured and sacked, and 
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its citadel destroyed, and the traitor Zain was re- 


warded tor his treachery by being made governor _ 


of the ruined place. 

Nu’hiam now sent troops in different directions 
against Kumish, and Dameghan, and Jurgan (the 
ancient Hircania), and Tabaristan. They met 
with feeble resistance. The national spirit was 
broken ; even the national religion was nearly at 
anend. ‘‘ This Persian religion of ours has be- 
come obsolete,’’ said Farkham, a military sage, 
to an assemblage of commanders, who asked his 
advice ; ‘‘ the new religion is carrying everything 
before it; my advice is to make peace and pay 
tribute.’’ His advice was adopted. All Tabaristan | 
became tributary in the annual sum of five hun- 
dred thousand dirhems, with the condition that 
the Moslems should levy no troops in that quarter. 

Azerbfjan was next invaded ; the country which 
had sent troops to the aid of Hamadan. 
province lay north of Rei and Hamadan, and 
extended to the Rocky Caucasus. It was the 
stronghold of the Magians or Fire-worshippers, 
where they had their temples, and maintained their 
perpetual fire. Hence the name of the country, 
Azer signifying fire. The princes of the country 
made an ineffectual stand; their army was de- 
feated ; the altars of the fire-worshippers were 
overturned ; their temples destroyed, and Azer- 
bijan won. ( 


The arms of Islam had now been carried tri-— a 


umphantly to the very defiles of the Caucasus ; 
those mountains were yet to be subdued. Their 
rocky sierras on the east separated Azerbijan 
from Haziz and the shores of the Caspian, and on 
the north from the vast Sarmatian regions. The 
passes through these mountains were secured of 
yore, by fortresses and walls and iron gates, to 


bar against irruptions from the shadowy land of _ 


Gog and Magog, the terror of the olden time, for 
by these passes had poured in the barbarous | 
hordes of the north, ‘‘a mighty host all riding © 
upon horses,’’ who lived in tents, worshipped the 
naked sword planted in the earth, and decorated 


their steeds with the scalps of their enemies slain / 


in battle.* 


* By some Gog and Magog are taken in an alle- 
gorical sense, signifying the princes of heathendom, 
enemies of saints and the church. 

According to the prophet Ezekiel, Gog was the king 
of Magog; Magog signifying the people, and Gog 
the king of the country. They are names that loom 
vaguely and fearfully in the dark denunciations of the 
prophets, andin the olden time inspired awe through- 
out the Eastern world. , 

The Arabs, says Lane, call Gog and Magog, Yajaj 
and Majtj, and say they are two nations or tribes de- 
scended from Japhet, the son of Noah; or, as others 
write, Gog is a tribe of the Turks, and Magog those 
of Gilan; the Geli and the Gele of Ptolemy and 
Strabo. They made their irruptions into the neigh- 
boring countries in the spring, and carried off all the 
fruits of the earth.—Sa’s Koran, note to ch. 18. 

According to Moslem belief, a great irruption of 
Gog and Magog is to be one of the signs of the latter 
days, forerunning the resurrection and final judgment. 
They are to come from the north in a mighty host, 
covering the land as a cloud ; so that when subdued, 
their shields and bucklers, their bows and arrows and 
quivers, and the staves of their spears, shall furnish 
the faithful with fuel for seven years.—All which is 
evidently derived from the book of the prophet Eze- 
kiel, with which Mahomet had been made acquainted 
by his Jewish instructors, 

The Koran makes mention of a wall built as a pro< 
tection against these fearful people of the north by 
Dhu’lkarneim, or the Two Horned; by whom some 
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oh Detachments of Moslems under different lead- 
ers penetrated the defiles of these mountains and 
made themselves masters of the Derbends, or 
- mountain barriers. One of the most important, 
and which cost the greatest struggle, was a city 
or fortress called by the Persians Der-bend ; by 
the Turks Demir-Capi or the Gate of Iron, and by 
the Arabs Bab-el-abwab (the Gate of Gates). It 
guards a‘defile between a promontory of Mount 
Caucasus and the Caspian Sea. A superstitious 
belief is still connected with it by the Moslems. 
Originally it had three gates ; tvvo only are left ; 
one of these has nearly sunk into the earth ; they 
say when it disappears the day of judgment will 
arrive. 

Abda’lrahman Ibn Rabah, one of the Moslem 
‘commanders who penetrated the defiles of the 
Caucasus, was appointed by Omar to the com- 
mand of the Derbends or passes, with orders to 
keep vigilant watch over them; for the Caliph 

was in continual solicitude about the safety of the 
Moslems on these remote expeditions, and was 
. fearful that the Moslem troops might be swept 
away by some irruption from the north. 

Abda’lrahman, with the approbation of the Ca- 
-liph, made a compact with Shahr-Zad, one of the 
native chiefs, Ey which the latter, in consideration 
of being excused from paying tribute, undertook 
to guard the Derbends against the northern 
hordes. The Arab general had many conversa- 
tions with Shahr-Zad about the mountains, which 
are favored regions of Persian romance and fable. 
_ His imagination was fired with what he was told 

_about the people beyond the Derbends, the Allani 
and the Rus ; and about the great wall or barrier 

of Yajaj and Majdj, built to restrain their inroads. 
_ ~ In one of the stories told by Shahr-Zad, the read- 
_ er will perceive the germ of one of the Arabian 
_ tales of Sindbad the Sailor. It is recorded to the 
following purport by Tabari, the Persian histo- 
rian: “‘ One day as Abda’lrahman was seated by 
Shahr-Zad, conversing with him, he perceived 
upon his finger a ring decorated with a ruby, 
which burned like fire in the daytime, but at night 
was of dazzling brilliancy. ‘It came,’ said Shahr- 
Zad, ‘from the wall of Yajaj and Majaj ; from a 
_king whose dominions between the mountains is 
traversed by the wall. Isent him many presents, 
and asked but one ruby in return.’ Seeing the 


suppose is meant Alexander the Great, others a Per- 
a king of the first race, contemporary with Abra- 

am, j 

And they said, O Dhu’Jkarneim, verily, Gog and 
Magog waste the land. . . . He answered, I will set 
a strong wall between you and them. Bring me iron 
in large pieces, until it fill up the space between the 
two sides of these mountains. And he said to the 
workmen, Blow with your bellows until it make the 
iron red hot ; and bring me molten brass, that I may 
ati pour upon it. Wherefore, when this wall was 
_ finished, Gog and Magog could not scale it, neither 
ti could they dig through it. —Sale’s Koran, chap. 18. 

The Czar Peter the Great, in his expedition against 
the Persians, saw in the neighborhood of the city of 
Derbend, which was then besieged, the ruins of a wall 
which went up hill and down dale, along the Cauca- 
sus, and was said to extend from the Euxine to the 
Caspian. It was fortified from place to place, by tow- 
ers or castles. It was eighteen Russian stades in 
height ; built of stones laid up dry; some of them 
three ells long and very wide. The color of the 
stones, and the traditions of the country, showed it to 
be of great antiquity. The Arabs and Persians said 
that it was built against the invasions of Gog and 
Magog.—See .Z7avels in the Hast, by Sir William 
Ouseley. ; 
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curiosity of Abda’lrahman aroused, he sen! for 


the man who had brought the ring, and 
manded him to relate the circumstances of his er- 
rand. } ea Hd a Contd 
‘«« When I delivered the presents and the let- 
ter of Shahr-Zad to that king,’ said the man, ‘he  _ 
called his chief falconer, and ordered him to pro- 
cure the jewel required. The falconer kept an 
eagle for three days without food, until he was — 
nearly. starved; he then took him up into the 
mountains near the wall, and I accompanied him. | 
From the summit of one of these mountains, we ~ 
looked down into a deep dark chasm like an © 
abyss. The falconer now produced a piece of 
tainted meat; threw it into the ravine, and let — 
loose the eagle. He swept down after it; pounced — 
upon it as it reached the ground, and returning © 
with it, perched upon the hand of the falconer. 
The ruby which now shines in that ring was found — 
adhering to the meat.’ 
‘* Abda’lrahman asked an account of the wall. 
‘It is built,’ replied the man, ‘ of stone, iron, and 
brass, and extends down one mountain and up 
another.’ ‘ This,’ said the devout and all-believ- 
ing Abda’lrahman, ‘must be the very wall of — 
which the Almighty makes mentionin the Koran.” 
‘‘He now inquired of Shahr-Zad what was the 
value of the ruby. ‘No one knows its value,’ 
was the reply ; ‘though presents to an immense 
amount had been made in return for it.’ Shahr- _ 
Zad now drew the ring from his finger, and offer- 
ed it to Abda’lrahman, but the latter refused to ~ 
accept it, saying that a gem of that value was not 
suitable to him. ‘Had you been one of the Per~ — 
sian kings,’ said Shahr-Zad, ‘you would have — 3 
taken it from me by force ; but men who conduct 
like you will conquer all the world.’ ”’ eee 
The stories which he had heard had such an _ 
effect upon’ Abda’lrahman, that he resolved to. ~ 
make a foray into the mysterious country beyond 4 


the Derbends. Still it could only be of a partial : 
by the cautious injunctions of Omar. “‘ Were I q 


nature, as he was restrained from venturing far 
not fearful of displeasing the Caliph,’”’ saidhe, 
‘“T would push forward even to Yajaj and Majuj, 
and make converts of all the infidels.’’ aay 
On issuing from the mountains, he found him- 
self among a barbarous people, the ancestors of 
the present Turks, who inhabited a region of 
country between the Euxine and the Caspian seas. 
A soldier who followed Abda’lrahman in this 
foray gave the following account of these people 
to the Caliph on his return to Medina. ‘“‘They — 
were astonished,’’ said he, ‘‘at our appearance, 
so different from their old enemies the Persians, 
and asked us, ‘Are you angels or the sons ot 
Adam?’ to which we replied, we are sons of 9 
Adam ; but the angels of heaven are on our side _ 
and aid us in our warfare.”’ : 
The infidels forbore to assail men thus pro-| — 
tected ;- one, however, more shrewd or dubious ~ 
than the rest, stationed himself behind a tree, 
sped an arrow, and slew a Moslem. The delusion 
was at an end; the Turks saw that the strangers 
were mortal, and from that time there was hard 
fighting. _Abda’lrahman laid siege to a place — 
called Belandscher, the city or stronghold of the 
Bulgarians or Huns, another semi-barbarous ane 
warlike people like the Turks, who, like them, 
had not yet made themselves world-famous by 
their conquering migrations. The Turks came to — 
the aid of their neighbors ; a severe battle took _ 
place, the Moslems were defeated, and Abda’lrah- _ 
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he Turks, who still ap. 


s opinion of |. 


| the body of the 
ate general as a ‘relic, and erected a 
in honor of it, at which they used to put 

r prayers for rain in time of drought. 

‘he troops of Abda’lrahman retreated within 
th Derbends ; his brother Selman Ibn Rabiah 
Ww $ appointed’ to succeed him in the command of 
2 nD Caucasian passes, and thus ended the unfortu- 
te foray into the land of Gog” and Magog. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


THE CALIPH OMAR ASSASSINATED BY A FIRE- 
-WORSHIPPER — HIS _ CHARACTER — OTHMAN 
ELECTED CALIPH. 


i THE ‘life and reign of the Caliph Omar, distin- 
By guished by such great and striking events, were at 
length brought to a sudden and sanguinary end. 

_ Among the Persians who had been brought as 
slaves to Medina, was one named Firuz, of the 
sect of the Magi, or fire-worshippers. Being 
taxed daily by his master two pieces of silver out 
of his earnings, he complained of it to Omar as 
an extortion. The Caliph inquired into his con- 
we - dition, and, finding that he was a carpenter, and 
' expert in the construction of windmills, replied, 
that the man who excelled in such a handicraft 
could well afford to pay two dirhems a day. 
_ ** Then,’’ muttered Firuz, ‘‘ I'll construct a wind- 
mill for you that shall keep grinding until the day 
of judgment.’’ Omar was struck with his menac- 
ing air. ‘‘ The slave threatens me,’’ said he, 
calmly. ‘‘If I were disposed to punish any one 
_ on suspicion, I should take off his head ;’’ he suf- 
tered him, however, to depart without further no- 
tice. 

Three days afterward, as he was praying in the 
mosque, Firuz entered suddenly and stabbed him 
_ thrice with a dagger. The attendants rushed 
upon the assassin. He made {furious resistance, 
slew some and wounded others, until one of his 
_ assailants threw his vest over him and seized him, 
upon which he stabbed himself to the heart and 
expired. Religion may have had some share in 
prompting this act of violence ; perhaps revenge 
for.the ruin brought upon his native country. 
“God be thanked,” said Omar, “that he by 

whose hand it was decreed I should fall, was not 

a Moslem !”’ 

_ The Caliph gathered strength sufficient to fin- 

ish the prayer in which he had been interrupted ; 

*‘for he who deserts his prayers,’’ said he, “is 
net in. Islam.’’ Being taken to his house, he 

languished three days without hope of recovery, 
— but could not be prevailed upon to nominate a 

‘successor. ‘‘I cannot presume to do that,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ which the prophet himself did not do.”’ 
Some suggested that he should nominate his son 
Abdallah. ‘‘ Omar’s family,’’ said he, ‘“has had 
enough in Omar, and needs nu more.’’ He ap- 
pointed a council of six persons to determine as 
_ to the succession after his decease ; ail of whom 
he considered worthy of the Caliphat ; though he 
_ gave it as his opinion that the choice would be 
_ either Ali or Othman. ‘‘Shouldst thou become 

Caliph,”’ said he to Ali, ‘‘ do not favor thy rela- 
tives above all others, nor place the house of Has- 

chem on the neck of all mankind ;”’ and he gave 

a n to Obypae, in 7espect t fo the 


1} farth: 


_ Calling hor ink and paper, he note: a letter as 


i his. last testament, to whosoever might be his 
successor, full of excellent counsel for the upright 


management of affairs, and the promotion of the 
He charged his son Abdallah in the most. 
earnest manner, as one of the highest duties ot 
Islamism, to repay eighteen thousand dirhems 
which he had borrowed out of the public treas-_ 
ury. All present protested against this as un- 


reasonable, since the money had been expended 
in relief of the poor and destitute, but Omar in- 


sisted upon it as his last will. He then sent to 
Ayesha and procured permission of her to be bu-- 
ried next to her father Abu Beker. 

Ibn Abbas and Ali now spoke to him in words) 
ot comfort, setting forth the blessings of Islam, 
which had crowned his administration, and that 
he would leave no one behind him who could 
charge him with injustice, ‘‘ Testify this fo: 
me;*s said he, earnestly, “‘ at the day of judg- 
ment.’’ They gave him their hands in promise ; 
but he exacted that they should give him a written 
testimonial, and that it should be buried with 
him in the grave. ; 

Having settled all his worldly affairs, and given 
directions about his sepulture, he expired, the. 
seventh day after his assassination, in the sixteen 
third year of his age, after a triumphant reign of | 
ten years and six months. 


His death was rashly and bloodily revencatad 


Mahomet Ibn Abu Beker, the brother of Ayesha, 
and imbued with her mischief- making propensity, 


-persuaded Abdallah, the son of Omar, that his 


father’s murder was the result of a conspiracy ; 
Firuz having been instigated to the act by his ~ 
daughter Lulu, a Christian named Dschofeine, 
and Hormuzan, the once haughty and magnifi- _ 
cent satrap of Susiana. In the transport of his — 
rage, and instigated by the old Arab principle of 
blood revenge, ‘Abdallah slew all three of the ac. 
cused, without reflecting on the improbability of — 
Hormuzan, at least, being accessory to the mur- — 
der ; ‘ 
ship with the late Caliph, and his adviser, on — 
many occasions, in the prosecution of the Persian ; 
war. 

The whole history of Omar shows him to have ; 
been a man of great powers of mind, inflexible 
integrity, and rigid justice. He was, more than 
any one else, the founder of the Islam empire ; 
confirming and carrying out the inspirations of 
the prophet ; aiding Abu Beker with his counsels — 
during his brief Caliphat ; and establishing wise 
regulations for the strict administration of the 
laws throughout the rapidly-extending bounds of — 
the Moslem conquests. The rigid hand which he ~ 
kept upon his most popular generals in the midst 
of their armies, and in the most distant scenes of 
their triumphs, give signal evidence of his ex-. 
traordinary capacity to rule. In the simplicity of 
his habits, and his contempt for all pomp and lux- 
ury, he emulated the example of the prophet and 
Abu Beker. He endeavored incessantly to im- 
press the merit and policy of the same in his let- 
ters to his generals. ‘‘ Beware,’’ he would say, 
‘“of Persian luxury, both in food and raiment. 
Keep to the simple habits of your country, and 
Allah will continue you victorious ; depart from 
them; and he will reverse your fortunes.’’ It was 
his strong conviction of the truth of this policy, 
which made him so severe in punishing all osten- 
tatious style and luxurious indulgence in his offi- 
cers. 

Some of his ordinances do credit to ii heart 


| as well as his head, He forbade that any female 


being, since his conversion, in close friend- 


\ 
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captive who had borne a child should be sold as 
aslave. In his weekly distributions of the sur- 
plus money of his treasury he proportioned them 
to the wants, not the merits of the applicants. 
- ‘God,’’ said he, ‘‘ has bestowed the good things 
st this world to relieve our necessities, not to re- 
ward our virtues: those will be rewarded in 
another world.”’ 

One of the early measures of his reign was the 
assigning pensions to the most faithful compan- 
ions of the prophet, and those who had signalized 
themselves in the early service of the faith. Ab- 
bas, the uncle of the prophet, had a yearly pen- 
sion of 200,000 dirhems ; others of his relatives in 
eee proportions ; those veterans who had 
ought in the battle of Beder 5000 dirhems ; pen- 
sions of less amount to those who had distin- 
guished themselves in Syria, Persia, and Egypt. 
Each of the prophet’s wives was allowed ten thou- 
‘sand dirhems yearly, and Ayesha twelve thou- 
sand. Hasan and Hosein, the sons of Ali and 
grandsons of the prophet, had each a pension of 
five thousand dirhems. On any one who found 
fault with these disbursements out of the public 
wealth, Omar invoked the curse of Allah. 

He was the first to establish a chamber of ac- 
counts or exchequer ; the first to date events from 
the Hegira or flight of the prophet ; and the first 
to introduce a coinage into the Moslem domin- 
ions ; stamping the coins with the name of the 
reigning Caliph, and the words, ‘‘ There is no 
God but God.”’ 

During his reign, we are told, there were thirty- 
six thousand towns, castles, and strongholds 
taken ; but he was not a wasteful conqueror. He 
founded new cities, established important marts, 


~~ built innumerable mosques, and linked the newly 


acquired provinces into one vast empire by his 
iron inflexibility of purpose. As has well been 
~ observed, ‘* His Caliphat, crowned with the glories 
of its triple conquest of Syria, Persia, and Egypt, 
deserves to be distinguished as the heroic age of 
Saracen history. The gigantic foundations of the 
Saracenic power were perfected in the short 
space of less than ten years.’’ Let it be remem- 
bered, moreover, that this great conqueror, this 
great legislator, this magnanimous sovereign, 
was originally a rude, half-instructed Arab of 
Mecca. Well may we say in regard to the early 
Pens of Islam, ‘‘ There were giants in those 
ays,”’ 

Aiter the death of Omar the six persons met to- 

_ gether whom he had named as a council to elect 
his successor. They were Ali, Othman, Telha, Ibn 
Obeid’allah (Mahomet’s son-in-law), Zobeir, Ab- 
da’lrahman, Ibn Awf, and Saad Ibn Abu Wakkas. 
They had all been personally intimate with Ma- 
homet, and were therefore styled THE COMPAN- 
IONS. 

After much discussion and repeated meetings 
the Caliphat was offered to Ali, on condition that 
he would promise to govern according to the Ko- 
ran and the traditions of Mahomet, and the reg- 
ulations established by the two seniors or elders, 
meaning the two preceding Caliphs, Abu Beker 
and Omar. 

Ali replied that he would govern according to 
the Koran and the authentic traditions; but 
would, in all other respects, act according to his 
own judgment, without reference to the example 
of the seniors. This reply not being satisfactory 
to the council, they made the same proposal to 
Othman Ibn Affan, who assented to all the condi- 
tions, and was immediately elected, and installed 
three days after the death of his predecessor. He 
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was seventy years of age at the time of his elec. 
tion. He was tall and swarthy, and his long gray 
beard was tinged with henna. ict i 
his religious duties; fasting, meditating, and 
studying the Koran ; not so simple in his habits 


as his predecessors, but prone to expense and lav- — 


ish of his riches. His bountiful spirit, however, 


was evinced at times in a way that gained him 


much popularity. In a time of famine he had 
supplied the poor of Medina with corn. 
purchased at great cost the ground about the 
mosque of Medina, to give room for houses for 
the prophet’s wives. He had contributed six 
hundred and fifty camels and fifty horses for the 
campaign against Tabuc. 

He derived much respect among zealous Mos- 
lems for having married two of the prophet’s 


daughters, and for having been in both of the © 


Hegiras or flights, the first into Abyssinia, the 
second, the memorable flight to Medina. 
homet used to say of him, ‘‘ Each thing has its 
mate, and each man his associate : my associate 
in paradise is Othman.” 


Scarcely was the new Caliph installed in office _ 


when the retaliatory punishment prescribed by 
the law was invoked upon Obeid’allah, the son of 
Omar, for the deaths so rashly inflicted on those 
whom he had suspected of instigating his father’s 
assassination. Othman was perplexed between 
the letter of the law and the odium of following 
the murder of the father by the execution of the 
son. He was kindly relieved trom his perplexity 
by the suggestion, that as the act of Obeid’allah 
took place in the interregnum between the Cal- 
iphats of Omar and Othman, it did not come un- 
der the cognizance of either. Othman gladly 
availed himself of the quibble ; Obeid’allah es- 


caped unpunished, and the sacrifice of the once 


magnificent Hormuzan and his fellow-victims re. 
mained unavenged. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


CONCLUSION OF THE PERSIAN CONQUEST—FLIGHT 
AND DEATH OF YEZDEGIRD. 


THE proud empire of the Khosrus had received 
its death-blow during the vigorous Caliphat of 
Omar; what signs of life it yet gave were but its 
dying struggles. The Moslems, led by able gen- 
erals, pursued their conquests in different direc- 
tions. Some, turning to the west, urged their 
triumphant way through ancient Assyria ; cross- 


ed the Tigris by the bridge of Mosul, passing the © 


ruins of mighty Nineveh as unheedingly as they 
had passed those of Babylon ; completed the sub- 


jugation of Mesopotamia, and planted their stand- _ 
ards beside those of their brethren who had 


achieved the conquest of Syria. 


Others directed their course into the southern. 


and’ eastern provinces, following the retreating 
steps of Yezdegird. A fiat issued by the late Ca- 
liph Omar had sealed the doom of that unhappy 
monarch. ‘‘ Pursue the fugitive king wherever 
he may go, until you have driven him from the 
face of the earth !”’ 
Yezdegird, after abandoning Rei, had led a 
wandering life, shifting from city to city and 
province to province, still flying at the approach 
of danger. At one time we hear of him in the 


splendid city of Ispahan ; next among the moun+ 
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tains of Farsistan, the original Persis, the cradle 
of the conquerors of Asia; and it is another of 
the lessons furnished by history, to see the last of 
the Khosrus a fugitive among those mountains 
whence, in foregone times, Cyrus had led his 
hardy but frugal and rugged bands to win, by 
_ force of arms, that vast empire which was now 
_ falling to ruin through its effeminate degen- 

_ eracy. 

__ For a time the unhappy monarch halted in 
Istakar, the pride of Persia, where the tottering 
remains of Persepolis, and its hall of a thousand 
columns, speak of the ancient glories of the Per- 
sian kings. Here Yezdegird had been fostered 
and concealed during his youthful days, and here 
he came near being taken among the relics of 
Persian magnificence. , 

_ From Farsistan he was driven to Kerman, the 
ancient Carmania ; thence into Khorassan, in the 
northern part of which vast province he took 
breath at the city of Merv, or Merou, on the re- 
mote boundary of Bactriana. In all his wander- 
ings he was encumbered by the shattered pageant 
of an oriental court, a worthless throng which 
had fled with him from Madayn, and which he 
had no means of supporting. At Merv he had 
four thousand persons _in his train, all minions of 
the palace, useless hangers-on, porters, grooms, 
and slaves, together with his wives and concu- 
bines, and their female attendants. 

In this remote halting-place he devoted himself 
to building a fire-temple ; in the mean time he 
wrote letters to such of the cities and provinces 
as were yet unconquered, exhorting his governors 
_and generals to defend, piece by piece, the frag- 
-ments of empire which he had deserted. 

The city of ispahan, one of the brightest jewels 
of his crown, was well garrisoned by wrecks of 
the army of Nehadvend, and might have made 
brave resistance ; but its governor, Kadeskan, 
staked the fortunes of the place upon a single 
combat with the Moslem commander who had in- 
vested it, and capitulated at the first shock of 
lances% probably through some traitorous ar- 
rangement. 

Ispahan has never recovered from that blow. 
Modern travellers speak of its deserted streets, its 
abandoned palaces, its silent bazaars. ‘‘I have 
ridden for miles among its ruins,’’ says one, 
‘‘without meeting any living creature, excepting 
perhaps a jackal peeping over a_ wall, or a fox 
running into his hole. -Now and then an inhab- 
- ited house was to be seen, the owner of which | 
might be assimilated to Job’s forlorn man dwell- 
ing in desolate cities, and in houses which no 
man inhabiteth; which are ready to become 
heaps."’ 

Istakar made a nobler defence. The national 
pride of the Persians was too much connected 
with this city, once their boast, to let it fall with- 
out a struggle. There was another gathering of 
troops from various parts ; one hundred and twen- 
ty thousand are said to have united under the 
standard of Shah-reg, the patriotic governor. It 
was allin vain. The Persians were again de- 
feated in a bloody battle ; Shah-reg was slain, 
and Istakar, the ancient Persepolis, once almost 
the mistress of the Eastern world, was compelled 
‘to pay tribute to the Arabian Caliph. 

The course of Moslem conquest now turned into 
the vast province of Khorassan ; subdued one part 
of it after another, and approached the remote re- 
gion where Yezdegird had taken refuge. Driven 
to the boundaries of his dominions, the fugitive 
monarch crossed the Oxus (the ancient Gihon) 
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and the sandy deserts beyond, and threw himself 


¢ 


among the shepherd hordes of Scythia. His 
wanderings are said to have extended to the bor- 
ders of Tshin, or China, from’ the emperor of 
which he sought assistance. 

Obscurity hangs over this part of his story: it 
is affirmed that he succeeded in obtaining aid 
from the great Khan of the Tartars, and re-cross- 
ing the Gihon was joined by the troops of Balkh 
or Bactria, which province was still unsubdued 
and loyal. With these he endeavored to make 
a stand against his unrelenting pursuers. A 
slight reverse, or some secret treachery, put 
an end to the adhesion of his barbarian ally. 
The Tartar chief returned, with his troops to 
Turkestan. Racin 

Yezdegird’s own nobles, tired of following his 
desperate fortunes, now conspired tog@etray him 
and his treasures into the hands of the Moslems __ 
as a price for their own safety. He wasatthat 
time at Merv, or Merou, on the Oxus, called 
Merou al Roud, or ‘‘ Merou of the River,’’ to dis-. 
tinguish it from Merou in Khorassan. Discover- 
ing the intended treachery of his nobles, and of the 
governor of the place, he caused his slaves to let 
him down with cords from a window of his pal- 
ace and fled, alone and on foot, under cover of the 
night. Atthe break of day he found himself near 
a mill, on the banks of the river, only eight miles. 
from the city, and offered the miller his ring and 
bracelets, enriched with gems, if he would ferry 
him across the stream. The boor, who knew ~ 
nothing of jewels, demanded four silver oboli, or 
drachms, the amount of a day’s earnings, asa 
compensation for leaving his work. While they 
were debating a party of horsemen who were in 
pursuit of the king, came up and clove him with | 
their scimetars. Another account states that, — 
exhausted and fatigued with the weight of his em- 
broidered garments, he sought rest and conceal- 
ment in the mill, and that the miller spread a 
mat, on which he laid down and slept. His rich 
attire, however, his belt of gold studded with 
jewels, his rings and bracelets, excited the av- — 
arice of the miller, who slew him with an axe 
while he slept, and, having stripped the body, 
threw it into the water. In the morning several 
horsemen in search of him arrived at the mill, 
where discovering, by his clothes and jewels, that 
he had been murdered, they put the miller to 
death. 

This miserable catastrophe to a miserable ca- 
reer is said to have occurred on the 23d August, 
in the year 651 of the Christianera. Yezdegird 
was in the thirty-fourth year of his age, having — 
reigned nine years previous to the battle of Ne- 
havend, and ‘since that event having been ten 
years a fugitive. History lays no crimes to his 
charge, yet his hard fortunes and untimely end 
have failed to awaken the usual interest and sym- 
pathy.. He had been schooled in adversity from 
his early youth, yet he failed to profit by it. Car- 
rying about with him the wretched relics of an 
effeminate court, he sought only his personal 
safety, and wanted the courage and magnanimity 
to throw himself at the head of his armies, and 
battle for his crown and country like a great sov- 
ereign and a patriot prince. 

Empires, however, like all other things, have 
their allotted time, and die, if not by violence, at 
length of imbecility and old age. That of Persia 
had long since lost its stamina, and the energy of 
a Cyrus would have been unable to infuse new 
life into its gigantic but palsied limbs. At the 
death of Yezdegird it fell under the undisputed 
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sway of the Caliphs, and became little better than 
a subject province.* 


~ 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


AMRU DISPLACED FROM THE GOVERNMENT OF 
EGYPT—REVOLT OF THE INHABITANTS—ALEX- 
ANDRIA RETAKEN BY THE IMPERIALISTS—AM- 
RU REINSTATED IN COMMAND—RETAKES ALEX- 
ANDRIA, AND TRANQUILLIZES EGYPT—IS AGAIN 
DISPLACED — ABDALLAH IBN SAAD INVADES 
THE NORTH OF AFRICA. 


‘ 


‘“‘In the conquests of Syria, Persia, and Egypt,”’ 
“says a modern writer, “‘the fresh and vigorous 
enthusiasm of the personal companions and pros- 
-elytes of Mahomet was exercised and expended, 
and the generation of warriors whose simple fa- 
naticism had been inflamed by the preaching of 
the pseudo prophet, was in a great measure con- 
sumed in the sanguinary and perpetual toils of 
ten arduous campaigns.” 

We shall now see the effect of those conquests 
on the national character and habits ; the avidity 
of place and power and wealth superseding re- 
ligious enthusiasm ; and the enervating luxury 
and soft voluptuousness of Syria and Persia sap- 
ping the rude but masculine simplicity of the 
Arabian desert. Above all, the single-minded- 


~ ~-ness of Mahomet and his two immediate success- 


-orsis at an end. Other objects beside the mere 
advancement of Islamism distract the attention of 
its leading professors; and the struggle for 
_ worldly wealth and worldly sway, for the ad- 
yvancement of private ends, and the aggrandize- 
ment of particular tribes and families, destroy 
the unity of the empire, and beset the Caliphat 
~ with intrigue, treason, and bloodshed. 
It was a great matter of reproach against the 
Caliph Othman that he was injudicious in his ap- 
pointments, and had an inveterate propensity to 
consult the interests of his relatives and friends 
before that of the public. One of his greatest er- 
rors in this respect was the removal of Amru Ibn 
Al Aass from the government of Egypt, and the 
appointment of his own foster-brother, Abdallah 
Ibn Saad, in his place. This was the same Ab- 
dallah who, in acting as amanuensis to Mahomet, 
and writing down his revelations, had interpo- 
lated passages of his own, sometimes of a ludi- 
crous nature. For this and for his apostasy he 
had been pardoned by Mahomet at the solicitation 
of Othman, and had ever since acted with appar- 
ent zeal, his interest coinciding with his duty. 

He was of a courageous spirit, and one of the 
most expert horsemen of Arabia ; but what might 
have fitted him to command a horde of the des- 
ert was insufficient for the government of a con- 
quered province. He was new and.inexperienced 
in his present situation ; whereas Amru had dis- 


* According to popular traditions in Persia, Yezde- 
gird, in the course of his wanderings, took refuge for 
atime in the castle of Fahender, near Schiraz, and 
buried the crown jewels and treasures of Nushirwan, 
in a deep pit or well under the castle, where they still 
remain guarded by a talisman, so that they cannot be 
found or drawn forth. Others say that he had them 
removed and deposited in trust with the Khacan, or 
emperor of Chin or Tartary. After the extinction of 
the royal Persian dynasty, those treasures and the 
crown remained in Chin.—Sir William Ouseley’s 
Lravels in the East, vol. ii. p. 34. 
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tinguished himself as a legislator as well asa 


conqueror, and had already won the affections of _ 


the Egyptians by his attention to their interests, — 


and his respect for their customs and habitudes. 


His dismission was, therefore, resented by the 


people, and a disposition was manifested to revolt 
against the new governor. sees 

The emperor Constantine, who had succeeded to 
his father Heraclius, hastened to take advantage 
of these circumstances. A fleet and army. were 
sent against Alexandria under a prefect named 
Manuel. The ‘Greeks in the city secretly co- 
operated with him, and the metropolis was, 
partly by force of arms, partly by treachery, re- 
captured by the imperialists without much blood- 
shed. . 

Othman, made painfully sensible of the error 
he had committed, hastened to revoke the ap- 


pointment of his foster-brother, and reinstated — 


Amru in the command in Egypt. That able gen- 
eral went instantly against Alexandria with an 
army, in which were many Copts, irreconcilable 
enemies of the Greeks. Among these was the 


traitor Makawkas, who, from his knowledge of the 


country and his influence among its inhabitants, 
was able to procure abundant supplies for the 
army. 2S 

The Greek garrison defended the city bravely 
and obstinately. Amru, enraged at having thus 
again to lay siege to a place which he had twice 
already taken, swore, by Allah, that if he should 
master it a third time, he would render it as easy 
of access as a brothel. He kept his word, for 
when he took the city he threw down the walls 
and demolished all the fortifications. He was 
merciful, however, to the inhabitants, and check- 
ed the fury of.the Saracens, who were slaughtering 
all they met. 


the Mosque of Mercy. Manuel, the Greek gen- 


eral, found it expedient to embark with all speed 


with such of his troops as he could save, and 
make sail for Constantinople. 

Scarce, however, had Amru quelled every in- 
surrection and secured the Moslem domination in 
Egypt, when he was again displaced from the 
government, and Abdallah Ibn Saad appointed a 
second time in his stead. 


Abdallah had been deeply mortified by the loss ~ | 


of Alexandria, which had been ascribed to his in- 
capacity ; he was emulous too of the renown of 
Amru, and felt the necessity of vindicating his 
claims to command by some brilliant achieve- 
ment. The north of Atrica presented a new field 
for Moslem enterprise. We allude to that vast 
tract extending west from the desert of Libya or 
Barca, to Cape Non, embracing more than two 
thousand miles otf sea-coast; comprehending 
the ancient divisions of Mamarica, Cyrenaica, 
Carthage, Numidia, and Mauritania ; or, accord- 
ing to modern geographical designations, Barca, 
Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, and Morocco. 


A tew words respecting the historical vicissi- 


tudes of this once powerful region may not be in- 
appropriate. The original inhabitants are sup- 
posed to have come at a remote time .rom Asia ; 
or rather, it is said that an influx of Arabs drove 
the original inhabitants from the sea-coast to the 
mountains, and the borders of the interior desert, 
and continued their nomade and _ pastoral life 
along the shores of the Mediterranean. Abo. t 
nine hundred years before the Christian era, the 
Phoenicians of Tyre founded colonies along the 


coast; of these Carthage was the greatest. By 


degrees it extended 


eo 
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‘thage it is needless to dilate. They end- 
in the downfall of the Carthaginian republic 
d the domination of Rome over Northern Af- 


ee t 


his domination continued for about four cen- 

until the Roman prefect Bonifacius invited 
r the Vandals from Spain to assist him in a 
_ feud with a political rival. The invitation proved 
fatal to Roman ascefidency. The Vandals, aided 
by the Moors and Berbers, and by numerous 
Christian sectarians recently expelled from the 
Catholic Church, aspired to gain possession of the 
country, and succeeded. Genseric, the Vandal 
general, captured and pillaged Carthage, and hav- 


aded Italy, and sacked Rome. 
f the Vandals by sea and land lasted above half 
acentury. In 533 and 534 Africa was regained 
by Belisarius, for the Roman empire, and the 
Vandals were driven out-of the land. After the 
_ departure of Belisarius the Moors rebelled and 
_ made repeated attempts to get the dominion, but 
_ were as often defeated with great loss, and the 
_ Roman sway was once more established. 

_ All these wars and changes had a disastrous 
effect on the African provinces. The Vandals 
_ had long disappeared ; many of the Moorish fam- 
ilies had been extirpated ; the wealthy inhabitants 
had fled to Sicily and Constantinople, and a 
_ stranger might wander whole, days over regions 
once covered with towns and cities, and teeming 
with population, without meeting a human being. 
For near a century the country remained sunk 
in apathy and inaction, until now it was to be 
roused from its torpor by the all-pervading armies 
of Islam. 

_ Soon after the reappointment of Abdallah to 
_ the government of Egypt, he set out upon the 
conquest of this country, at the head of forty 
_ thousand Arabs. After crossing the western 
boundary of Egypt he had to traverse the desert 
of Libya, but his army was provided with camels 
- accustomed to the sandy wastes of Arabia, and, 
after a toilsome march, he encamped before the 
walls of Tripoli, then, as now, one of the most 
wealthy and powerful cities of the Barbary coast. 
The place was well fortified, and made good re- 
_ sistance. A body of Greek troops which were 
sent to reinforce it were surprised by the be- 
-siegers on the sea-coast, and dispersed with 
great slaughter. 

_._. The Roman prefect Gregorius having assem- 
bled an_army of one hundred and twenty thou- 
- sand men, a great proportion of whom were the 
_ hastily levied and undisciplined tribes of Bar- 
bary, advanced to defend his province. He was 
~ accompanied by an Amazonian daughter of won- 
_ derful beauty, who had been taught to manage 
the horse, to draw the bow, and wield the scime- 
tar, and who was always at her father’s side in 
battle. 
Hearing of the approach of this army, Abdal- 

Jah suspended the siege and advanced to meet it. 
_A brief parley took place between the hostile 
commanders. Abdallah proposed the usual al- 
ternatives, profession of Islamism or payment of 
tribute. Both were indignantly rejected. The 
armies engaged before the walls of Tripoli. Ab- 
_ dallah, whose fame was staked on this enterprise, 
ulated his troops by word and example, and 
ged the enemy repeatedly at the head of his 


power until it became a rival | 
On the wars between Rome 


_ ing subjugated Northern Africa, built a navy, in-’ 
The domination. 


| beside those of Khaled and Amru. 


| the day would incline in favor of the Moslems ; 
but on the other hand Gregorius fought with des- — 
perate bravery, as the fate of the province depend- 
ed on this conflict ; and wherever he appeared hi 
daughter was at his side, dazzling all eyes by th 
splendor of her armor and the heroism of her 
achievements. The contest was long, arduot 
and uncertain. It was not one drawn battle}. 
a succession of conflicts, extending through se 
eral days, beginning at early dawn, but ceasing 
toward noon, when the intolerable heat of the sun 
obliged both armies to desist and seek the shade 
of their tents. R 
The prefect Gregorius was exasperated at be= — 
ing in a manner held at bay by an inferior force, _ 
which he had expected to crush by the superiority: 
of numbers. Seeing that Abdallah was the life 
and soul of his army, he proclaimed a reward of © 
one hundred thousand pieces of gold and the hand 
of his daughter to the warrior who should bring 
him his head. a 
The excitement caused among the Grecian youth 
by this tempting prize made the officers of Abdal 
lah tremble for his safety. They represented to. 
him the importance of his life to the army and the 
general cause, and prevailed upon him to keep 
aloof from the field of battle. His absence, how- 
ever produced an immediate change, and the — 
valor of his troops, hitherto stimulated by his 
presence, began to languish. ee 
Zobeir, a noble Arab of the tribe of Koreish, — 
arrived at the field of battle with a small reinforce- 
ment, in the heat of one of the engagements. He 
found the troops fighting to a disadvantage, and 
looked round in vain for the general. Being told 
that he was in his tent, he hastened thither and 
reproached him with his inactivity. Abdallah. 
blushed, but explained the reason of his remain- 
ing passive. ‘‘ Retort on the infidel commander 
his perfidious bribe,’’ cried Zobeir ; ‘* proclaim 
that his daughter as a captive, and one hundred 
thousand pieces of gold, shall be the reward of — 
the Moslem who ‘brings his head.’’ The advice 
was adopted, as well as the following stratagem 
suggested by Zobeir. On the next morning Ab- 
dallah sent forth ‘only sufficient force to keep up — 
a defensive fight ; but when the sun had reached — 
its noontide height, and the panting troops retired 
as usual to their tents, Abdallah and Zobeir sal- 
lied forth at the head of the reserve, and charged 
furiously among the fainting Greeks. Zobeir — 
singled out the prefect, and slew him after a well- 
contested fight. His daughter pressed forward — 
to avenge his death, but was surrounded and ~ 
made prisoner. The Grecian army was com-_ 
pletely routed, and fled to the opulent town of 
Safetula, which was taken and sacked by the 
Moslems. 
The battle was over, Gregorius had fallen, but — 
no one came forward to claim the reward set 
upon his head. His captive daughter, however, 
on beholding Zobeir, broke forth into tears and 
exclamations, and thus revealed the modest vic- 
tor.. Zobeir refused to accept the maiden or the 
gold. -He fought, he said, for the faith, not for 
earthly objects, and looked for his reward in para- 
dise. In honor of his achievements he was sent 
with tidings of this victory to the Caliph; but 
when he announced it, in the great mosque at 
Medina, in presence of the assembled people, he 
made no mention of his own services. His 
modesty enhanced his merits in the eyes of the 
public, and his name was placed by the Moslems 


_ Adballah found his forces too much reduced 
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and enfeebled by battle and disease to enable 
him to maintain possession of the country he had 
subdued, and after a campaign of fifteen months 
he led back his victorious, but diminished army 
into Egypt, encumbered with captives and laden 
with booty. 
_ He afterward, by the Caliph’s command, as- 
sembled an army in the Thebaid or Upper Egypt, 
and thence made numerous successful excursions 
into Nubia, the Christian king of which was re- 
_ duced to make a humiliating treaty, by which he 
bound himself to send annually to the Moslem 
commander in Egypt a great number of Nubian 
or Ethiopian slaves by way of tribute. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


BMIOAWYAH, EMIR OF SYRIA—HIS NAVAL VICTO- 
RIES—OTHMAN LOSES THE PROPHET’S RING— 
SUPPRESSES ERRONEOUS COPIES OF THE KORAN 
—CONSPIRACIES AGAINST HIM—HIS DEATH. 


AMONG the distinguished Moslems who held 
command of the distant provinces during the 
Caliphat of Othman, was Moawyah Ibn Abu So- 
fian. As his name denotes, he was the son of Abu 
Sofian, the early foe and subsequent proselyte of 
Mahomet. On his father’s death he had become 
chief of the tribe of Koreish, and head of the 

family of Omeya or Ommiah. The late Caliph 
Omar, about four years before his death, had ap- 
pointed him emir, or governor of Syria, and he 
was continued in that office by Othman. He was 


between thirty and forty years of age, enter- 


prising, courageous, of quick sagacity, extended 
views, and lofty aims. Having the maritime 
coast and ancient ports of Syria under his com- 
mand, he aspired to extend the triumphs of the 
-Moslem arms by sea as well as land. He had re- 
peatedly endeavored, but in vain, to obtain per- 
mission from Omar to make a naval expedition, 
that Caliph being always apprehensive of the too 
wide and rapid extension of the enterprises of his 
generals. Under Othman he was more success- 
ful, and in the twenty-seventh year of the Hegira 
was permitted to fit out a fleet, with which he 
launched forth on the Sea of Tarshish, or the 
Phoenician Sea, by both which names the eastern 
part of the Mediterranean Sea was designated in 
ancient times. 

His first enterprise was against the island of 
Cyprus, which was still held in allegiance to the 
emperor of Constantinople. The Christian garri- 
son was weak, and the inhabitants of the island 
soon submitted to pay tribute to the Caliph. 

His next enterprise was against the island of 
Aradus, where he landed his troops and besieged 
the city or fortress, battering it with military en- 
gines. The inhabitants made vigorous resist- 
ance, repelled him from the island, and -it was 
only after he had come a second time, with su- 
perior force, that he was able to subdue it. He 
then expelled the natives, demolished the fortifi- 
cations, and set fire to the city. 

His most brilliant achievement, however, was a 
battle with a large fleet, in which the emperor 
was cruising in the PhoenicianSea. It was called 
in Arab history The Battle of Masts, from the for- 
est of masts in the imperial fleet. The Christians 
went into action singing psalms and elevating the 
cross, the Moslems repeating texts of the Koran, 
shouting Allah Achbar, and waving the standard 
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of Islam. The battle was severe ; the imperial = 


fleet dispersed, and the emperor escaped by dint 
of sails and oars. “ ; d 
Moawyah now swept the seas victoriously, 
made landings on Crete and Malta, captured the 
island of Rhodes, demolished its famous colossal 
statue of brass, and, having broken it to pieces, 


transported the fragments to Alexandria, where ~ 


they were sold to a Jewish merchant of Edissa, 
and were sufficient to load nine hundred camels, 
He had another fight with a Christian fleet in the 
bay of Feneke, by Castel Rosso, in which both 
parties claimed the victory. He even carried his 
expeditions along the coasts of Asia Minor, and 
to the very port of Constantinople. 
These naval achievements, a new feature in 
Arab warfare, rendered Moawyah exceedingly 
popular in Syria, and laid the foundation for that 
power and importance to which he subsequently 


\ 


“attained. i 


It is worthy of remark how the triumphs of an 
ignorant people, who had heretofore dwelt ob- 
scurely in the midst of their deserts, were over- 
running all the historical and poetical regions of 
antiquity. 


launched forth from the old scriptural ports of 


Tyre and Sidon, swept the Sea of Tarshish, and: 
were capturing the isles rendered famous by clas- 


sic fable. 

In the midst of these foreign successes an inci- 
dent, considered full of sinister import, happened 
to Othman. He accidentally dropped in a brook 


a silver ring, on which was inscribed “ Mahomet 


the apostle of God.’’ It had originally belonged 
to Mahomet, and since his death had been worn 
by Abu Beker, Omar, and Othman, as the sym- 


bol of command, as rings had been considered _ 


throughout the East from the earliesttimes. The 
brook was searched with the most anxious care, 
but the ring was not to be found. This was an 
ominous loss in the eyes of the superstitious Mos- 
lems. 


It happened about this time that, scandalized by - 


the various versions of the Koran, and the dis- 
putes that prevailed concerning, their varying 


texts, he decreed, in a council of the chief Mos- — 
lems, that all copies of the Koran which did not 
agree with the genuine one in the hands of Hafza, _ 


the widow of Mahomet, should be burnt. Seven 
copies of Hafza’s Koran were accordingly made ; 
six were sent to Mecca, Yemen, Syria, Bahrein, 
Bassora, and Cufa, and one was retained in Me- 
dina. All copies varying from these were to be 
given to the flames. This measure caused Oth- 
man to be called the Gatherer of the Koran. It, 
at any rate, prevented any further vitiation of the 
sacred Scripture of Islam, which has remained 
unchanged. from that time to the present. Be- 
sides this pious act, Othman caused a wall to be 
built round the sacred house of the Caaba, and 


enlarged and beautified the mosque of the prophet — 


in Medina. 

Notwithstanding all this, disaffection and in- 
trigue were springing up round the venerable Ca- 
liph in Medina. He was brave, open-handed, 
and munificent, but he wanted shrewdness and 
discretion ; was prone to favoritism ; very cred- 
ulous, and easily deceived. 

Murmurs rose against him on all sides, and 
daily increased in virulence. His conduct, both 
public and private, was reviewed, and circum- 
stances, which had been passed by ‘as trivial, 
were magnified into serious offences. He was 


charged with impious presumption in having taken _ 


They had invaded and subdued the — 
once mighty empires on land, they had now 
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ost step of the pulpit, where Mahomet him- 
used to stand, whereas Abu Beker had stood 
ne step lower, and Omar two. A graver accu- 
oa sation, and one too well merited, was that he had 
_ displaced men of worth, eminent for their ser- 
_ vices, and given their places to his own relatives 
and favorites. This was especially instanced in 
dismissing Amru Ibn al Aass from the govern- 
ment-of Egypt, and appointing in his stead his 
own brother Abdallah Ibn Saad, who had once 
_ been proscribed by Mahomet. Another accusa- 
tion was, that he had lavished the public money 
upon parasites, giving one hundred thousand 
dinars to one, four hundred thousand to an- 
other, and no less than five hundred and four 
thousand upon his secretary of state, Merwan 
Ibn Hakem, who had, it was said, an undue as- 
_ cendency over him, and was, in fact, the subtle 
and active spirit of his government. The last 
sum, it was alleged, was taken out of a portion 
_ of the spoils of Africa, which had been set apart 
_ for the family of the prophet. 
The ire of the old Caliph was kindled at hav- 
ing his lavish liberality thus charged upon him as 
-acrime. He mounted the pulpit and declared 
_ that the money in the treasury belonged to God, 
the distribution to the Caliph at his own discre- 
tion as successor of the prophet ; and he prayed 
God to contound whoever should gainsay what 
he had set forth. 

Upon this Ammar Ibn Yaser, one of the primi- 
tive Moslems, of whom Mahomet himself had 
said that he was filled with faith from the crown 
of his head to the sole of his foot, rose and dis- 
puted the words of Othman, whereupon some of 
the Caliph’s kindred of the house of Ommiah fell 
upon the venerable Ammar’and beat him until 
he fainted. 

The outrage offered to the person of one of 
the earliest disciples and especial favorites 
ef the prophet was promulgated far and wide, 
and ° contributed to the general discontent, 
which now assumed the aspect ot rebellion. 
The ringleader of the disaffected was Ibn 
Caba, formerly a Jew. This son of mischief 
made a factious tour from Yemen to Hidschat, 
thence to Bassora, to Cufa, to Syria, and Egypt, 
decrying the Caliph and the emirs he had ap- 
pointed ; declaring that the Caliphat had been 
usurped by Othman from Ali, to whom it rightly 
belonged, as the nearest relative of the prophet, 
and suggesting by word of mouth and secret cor- 
respondence, that the malcontents should assem- 
ble simultaneously in various parts under pretext 
-of a pilgrimage to Mecca. 

The plot of the renegade Jew succeeded. In 
the fulness of time deputations arrived from all 
parts. One amounting to a hundred and. fifty 
persons from Bassora ; another of two hundred 
under Malec Alashtar from Cufa; a third of six 
hundred from Egypt headed by Mahomet, the son 
of Abu Beker, and brother of Ayesha, together 

with numbers of a sect of zealots called Karegites, 
who took the lead. These deputies encamped 
ike an army within a league of Medina and sum- 
moned the Caliph by message either to redress 
their grievances or to abdicate, 

Othman in consternation applied to Ali to go 
forth and pacity the multitude. He consented on 
condition that Othman would previously make 
atonement for his errors from the pulpit. Har- 
assed and dismayed, the aged Caliph mounted the 

pulpit, and with a voice broken by sobs and tears, 
eesclstined, ‘My God, I beg pardon of thee, and 
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, on being first made Caliph, on the up- | 


| ed an act of weakness. 


turn to thee with penitence and sorrow.’’ The 
whole assemblage were moved and softened, and 
wept with the Caliph. 

Merwaéan, the intriguing and well-paid secretary 
of Othman, andthe soul of his government, had 
been absent during these occurrences, and on re- 
turning reproached the Caliph with what he term- 
Having his permission, 
he addressed the populace in a strain that soon 
roused them to tenfold ire. Ali, hereupon, high- 
ly indignant, renounced any further interference 
in the matter. 

Naile, the wife of Othman, who had heard the 


words of Merwa4n, and beheld the fury of the peo- 


ple, warned her husband of the storm gathering 
over his head, and prevailed upon him again to 
solicit the mediation of Ali. 


the insurgents. Partly by good words and lib- 


The latter suffered . 
himself to be persuaded, and went forth among 


eral donations from the treasury, partly by a writ- 


ten promise from the Caliph to redress all their — 


grievances, the insurgents were quieted, all but 
the deputies from Egypt who came to complain 
against the Caliph’s foster-brother, Abdallah Ibn 
Saad, who they said had oppressed them with 
exactions, and lavished their blood in campaigns 
in Barbary, merely for his own fame and profit, 


without retaining a foothold in the country. To — 


pacify these complainants, Othman displaced Ab- 
dallah from the government, and left them to 
name his successor. They unanimously named 
Mahomet, the brother of Ayesha, who had in 
fact been used by that intriguing woman asa 
firebrand to kindle this insurrection ; her object 
being to get Telha appointed to the Caliphat. 

The insurgent camp now broke up. Mahomet 
with his followers set out to take possession of his 
post, and the aged Caliph flattered himself he 
would once more be left in peace. 

Three days had Mahomet and his train been 
on their journey, when they were overtaken by a 
black slave on a dromedary. They demanded 
who he was, and whither he was travelling so 
rapidly. He gave himself out as a slave of the 
secretary Merwdan, bearing a message from the 
Caliph to his emir in Egypt. ‘‘I am the emir,”’ 
said Mahomet. ‘‘ My errand,’’ said the slave, 
‘‘is to the emir Abdallah Ibn Saad.’’. He was 
asked if he had aletter, and on his prevaricating 
was searched. A letter was found concealed in 
a water-flask. It was from the Caliph, briefly 
ordering the emir, on the arrival of Mahomet Ibn 
Abu Beker, to make way with him secretly, de- 
stroy his diploma, and imprison, until further or- 
ders, those who had brought complaints to Me- 
dina. " 

Mahomet Ibn Abu Beker returned furious to 
Medina, and showed the perfidious letter to Ali, 
Zobeir, and Telha, who repaired with him to Oth- 
man. The latter denied any knowledge of the 
letter. It must-then, they said, be a forgery of 
MerwAn’s, and requested that he might be sum- 
moned. Othman would not credit such treason 
on the part of his secretary, and insisted it must 
have been a treacherous device of one of his ene- 
mies. Medina was now ina ferment. There 
was a gathering of the people. All were incensed 
at such an atrocious breach of faith, and insisted 
that if the letter originated with Othman, he 
should resign the Caliphat ; if with Merwan, that 
he should receive the merited punishment. Their 
demands had no effect upon the Caliph. 

Mahomet Ibn Abu Beker now sent off swift 
messengers to recall the recent insurgents from 
the provinces, who were returning home, and te 
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call in aid from the neighboring tribes. The 
dwelling of Othman was beleaguered ; the alter- 
native was left him to deliver up Merwan or to 
abdicate. He refused both. His life was now 
threatened. He barricadoed himselfin his dwell- 
ing. The supply of water was cut off. If he 
-made his appearance on the terraced roof he was 
assailed with stones. Ali, Zobeir, and Telha en- 

deavored to appease the multitude, but they were 
_ deaf to their entreaties. Saad Ibn al Aass ad- 
-_ vised the Caliph, as the holy month was at hand, 
to sally forth on a pilgrimage to Mecca, as the 
. piety of the undertaking and the sanctity of 
the pilgrim garb would protect him.  Oth- 
- man rejected the advice.- ‘“‘If they seek my 
life,” said he, ‘‘ they will not respect the pilgrim 
Sear,” 

Ali, Zobeir, and Telha, seeing the danger im- 
minent, sent their three sons, Hassan, Abdallah, 

and Mahomet, to protect the house. They sta- 
My _ tioned themselves by the door, and for some time 
kept the rebels at bay ; but the rage of the latter 
knew no bounds. They stormed the house ; 
_ Hassan was wounded in its defence. The rebels 
rushed in; among the foremost was Mahomet, 

the brother of Ayesha, and Ammer Ibn Yaser, 
whom Othman had ordered to be beaten. They 
found the venerable Caliph seated on a cushion, 
his beard flowing on his breast ; the Koran open 
on his lap, and his wife Naile beside him. 

One of the rebels struck him on the head, 
another stabbed him repeatedly with a sword, 
and Mahomet Ibn Abu Beker thrust a,javelin into 
his body after he was dead. His wife was 

wounded in endeavoring to protect him, and her 
_ life was only saved through the fidelity of a slave. 

His house was plundered, as were some of ‘the 


4 _meighboring houses, and two chambers of the 


fee treasury. 

_.. As soon as the invidious Ayesha heard that the 
‘murder was accomplished, she went forth in hyp- 

“ocritical guise loudly bewailing the death of a 
man to whom she had secretly been hostile, and 

_ joining with the Ommiah family in calling for 

blood revenge. 

The noble and virtuous Ali, with greater sin- 
‘cerity, was incensed at his sons for not sacrificing 
their lives in defence of the Caliph, and reproach- 
_ ed the sons of Telha and Zobeir with being luke- 

warm. ‘‘ Why are you so angry, father of Has-. 
san ?’’ said Telha ; “‘ had Othman given up Mer- 
wan this evil would not have happened.”’ 

In fact, it has been generally affirmed that the 
letter really was written by Merw4n, without the 
knowledge of the Caliph, and was intended to fall 
into the hands of Mahomet, and produce the ef- 
fect which resulted from it. MerwaAn, it is alleged, 
having the charge of the correspondence of the 
‘Caliphat, had repeatedly abused the confidence of 
the weak and superannuated Othman in like man- 

ner, but not with such a nefarious aim. Of late 
Be ae secretly joined the cabal against the Ca- 
fe liph. 

The body of Othman lay exposed for three days, 
_ and was then buried: in the clothes in which he 
_ was slain, unwashed and without any funeral cer- 
emony. He was eighty-two years old at the time 
of his death, and had reigned nearly twelve years. 
‘The event happened in the thirty-fifth year of the 
Hegira, in the year 655 of the Christian era. 
Notwithstanding his profusion and the sums lav- 
ished upon his favorites, immense treasures 
were found in his dwelling, a considerable 
part of which he had set apart for charitable 
purposes, 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


CANDIDATES FOR THE CALIPHAT—INAUGURAs 
TION OF ALI, FOURTH CALIPH—HE UNDER- 
TAKES MEASURES OF REFORM—THEIR CONSE- 
QUENCES —CONSPIRACY OF AYESHA—SHE GETS 
POSSESSION OF BASSORA. ; Uaiiter * 


WE have already seen that the faith of Islam 
had begun to lose its influence in binding together _ 
the hearts of the faithful, and uniting their feel- — 
ings and interests in one common cause. The ~ 
factions which sprang up at the very death O 
Mahomet had increased with the election of every 
successor, and candidates for the succession mul- 
tiplied as the brilliant successes of the Moslem — 
arms elevated victorious generals to popularity 
and renown. On the assassination of Othman, 
four candidates were presented for the Caliphat ; 
and the fortuitous assemblage of deputies from 
the various parts of the Moslem empire threatened 
to make the election difficult and tumu!tuous. : 

The most prominent candidate was Ali, who | 
had the strongest natural claim, being cousin and — 
son-in-law of Mahomet, and his children by Fa- 
tima being the only posterity. of the prophet. He 
was of the noblest branch of the noble race of 
Koreish. He possessed the three qualities most 
prized by Arabs—courage, eloquence, and mu- 
nificence. His intrepid spirit had gained him 
from the prophet the appellation of The Lion of 
God ; specimens of his, eloquence remain in some 
verses and sayings preserved among the Arabs ;_ 
and his munificence was manifested in sharing 
among others, every Friday, what remained in ~ 
the treasury. Of his magnanimity we haye given 
repeated instances ; his noble scorn of everything 
false and mean, and the absence in his conduct 
of everything like selfish intrigue. 

His right to the Caliphat was supported by the 
people of Cufa, the Egyptians, and a great part — 
of the Arabs who were desirous of a line of Ca- — 
liphs of the blood of Mahomet. He was opposed, 
however, as formerly, by the implacable Ayesha, 
who, though well stricken in years, retained an 
unforgiving recollection of his having once ques- 
tioned her chastity. 

A second candidate was Zobeir, the same war- 
rior who distinguished himself by his valor in the 
campaign of Barbary, by his modesty in omitting 
to mention his achievements, and in declining to 
accept their reward. His pretensions to the Cali. 
phat were urged by the people of Bassora. 

A third candidate was Telha, who had been 
one of the six electors of Othman, and who had 
now the powerful support of Ayesha. 4 

A fourth candidate was Moawyah, the military 
governor of Syria, and popular trom his recent 
victories by sea and land. ‘He had, moreover, 
immense wealth to back his claims, and was head 
of the powerful tribe of Koreish ; but he was dis 
tant from the scene of election, and in his ab- 
sence his partisans could only promote confusion 
and delay. 


It was a day of tumult and trouble in Medina. _ 


The body of Othman was still unburied. His 
wife Naile, at the instigation of Ayesha, sent off 
his bloody vest to be carried through the distant 
provinces, a ghastly appeal to the passions ef the 
inhabitants. 

The people, apprehending discord and dis- 
union, clamored for the instant nomination of a 
Caliph, The deputations, which had come from 
various parts with complaints against Othman, 
became impatient, There were men from Baby- 


’ 


ypt, as well as 
Arabia ; these assembléd tu- 
il ly, and threatened the safety of the 

e candidates, Ali, Telha, and Zobeir, unless 

sction were made in four-and-twenty hours. 
1 this dilemma, some of the principal Mos- 
Ss repaired to Ali, and entreated him to ac- 
cept the office. He consented with reluctance, 
but would do nothing clandestinely, and refused 
to take their hands, the Moslem mode at that 
time of attesting fealty, unless it were in public 
assembly at the mosque; lest he should give 
cause of cavil or dispute to his rivals. He re- 
fused, also, to make any promises or conditions. 
“Tf I am elected Caliph,”’ said he, ‘‘I will ad- 
_ Minister the government with independence, and 
_ deal with you all according to my ideas of just- 
ice. If you elect another, I will yield obedience 
to him, and be ready to sefve him as his vizier.’’ 
They assented to everything he said, and again 
__entreated him to accept, for the good of the people 
and of the faith. » 

On the following morning there was a great 
_ assemblage of the people at the mosque, and Ali 
_ presented himself at the portal. He appeared in 
simple Arab style, clad in a thin cotton garb 
_ girded round hi loins, a coarse turban, and using 
a bow as a walking-staff. He took off his slip- 
pers in reverence of the place, and entered the 
mosque, bearing them in his left hand. 
Finding that Telha and Zobeir were not pres- 
ent, he caused them to be sent for. They came, 
and knowing the state of the public mind, and 
that all immediate opposition would be useless, 
offered their hands in token of allegiance. Ali 
paused, and asked them if their hearts went with 
their hands. ‘‘ Speak frankly,’’ said he ; ‘‘ if you 
disapprove of my election, and will accept the 
- office, I will give my hand _ to either of you.”’ 
They declared their perfect satisfaction, and 
gave their hands. Telha’s right arm had been 

maimed in the battle of Ohod, and he stretched 
it forth with difficulty. The circumstance struck 
the Arabs as anevilomen. ‘“‘It is likely to bea 

- lame business that is begun with a lame hand,”’ 

muttered a bystander. Subsequent events seem- 
ed to justify the foreboding. 

Moawyah, the remaining candidate, being ab- 
sent at his*government in Syria, the whole family 
of Ommiah, of which he was the head, withdrew 
from the ceremony. This likewise boded future 
troubles. 

After the inauguration, Telha and Zobeir, with 
a view, it is said, to excite disturbance, applied 
to Ali to investigate and avenge the death of Oth- 
man. Ali, who knew that such a measure would 
call up a host of enemies, evaded the: insidious 
proposition. It was not the moment, he said, for 
such an investigation. The event had its origin 
in old enmities and discontents instigated by the 
devil, and when the devil once gained a foothold, 
he never relinquished it willingly. The very 
measure they recommended was one of the dev- 
il’s suggesting, for the purpose of fomenting dis- 
turbances. ‘‘ However,’’ added he, “‘ if you will 
point out the assassins of Othman, I will not fail 
to punish them according to their guilt.”’ , 

While Ali thus avoided the dangerous litiga- 
tion, he endeavored to cultivate the good will of 
the Koreishites, and to strengthen himSelf against 
apprehended difficulties with the family of Om- 
--miah. Telha and Zobeir, being disconcerted in 
_ their designs, now applied for important com- 
_ mands—Telha for the government of Cufa, and 
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- | Zobeir for that of Bassora; but Ali again de- 
_ clined complying with their wishes ; observing that 


he needed such able counsellors at hand in his pres- 
ent emergencies. They afterward separately ob- 
tained permission from him to make a pilgrimage 

to Mecca, and set off on that devout errand with 
piety on their lips, but crafty policy in their 
breasts ; Ayesha had already repaired to the holy — 
city, bent upon opposition to the government of | 
the man she hated. Bihan |. 

Ali was now Caliph, but did not feel himself 
securely fixed in his authority. Many abuses had 
grown up during the dotage of his predecessor, — 
which called for redress, and most of the govern- _ 
ments of provinces were in the hands of persons _ 
in whose affection and fidelity he felt no confi- — 
dence. He determined upon a general reform; 
and as a first step, to remove from office all the 
governors who had been appointed by the suprr- 
annuated Othman. This measure was strongly 
opposed by some of his counsellors. They repie-— 
sented to him that he was not yet sufficiently ¢:s- 
tablished to venture upon such changes; aad 
that he would make powerful enemies of men — 
who, if left in office, would probably hasten to de- — 
clare allegiance to him, now that he was Caliph. 

Ali was not to be persuaded. ‘‘ Sedition,” he —— 
said, ‘‘ like fire, is easily extinguished at the com- 
mencement; but the longer it burns the more © 
fiercely it blazes.’’ : he 

He was advised, at least, to leave his formida- — 
ble rival Moawyah, for the present, in the govern= 
ment of Syria, as he was possessed of great wealth — 
and influence, and a powerful army, and might — 
rouse that whole province to rebellion ; and in 
such case might be joined by Telha and Zobeir, — 
who were both disappointed and disaffected men. — 
He had recently shown his influence over the 
feelings of the people under his command ; when | 
the bloody vest of Othman arrived in the prov- 
ince, he had displayed it from the pulpit of the 
mosque in Damascus. The mosque resounded _ 
with lamentations mingled with clamors forthe 
revenge of blood; for Othman had won the 
hearts of the people of Syria by his munificence. 
Some of the noblest inhabitants of Damascus 
swore to remain separate from their wives, and — 
not to lay their heads on a pillow until blood for 
blood had atoned for the death of Othman. Fi-— 
nally the vest had been hoisted as a standard, and 
had fired the Syrian army with a desire for ven- 
geance. j Bye 

Ali’s counsellor represented all these things to — 
him. ‘‘ Suffer Moawyah, therefore,’’ added he, 
‘“to remain in command until he has acknowl- | 
edged your government, and then he may be dis-— 
placed without turmoil. Nay, I will pledge my- — 
self to bring him bound hand and foot into vour 
presence.” hea 

Ali spurned at this counsel, and swore he 
would practise no such treachery, but would deal 
with Moawyah with the sword alone. He com- 
menced immediately his plan of reform, with the | 
nomination of new governors devoted to his ser- 
vice. Abdallah Ibn Abbas was appointed to, 
Arabia Felix, Ammar Ibn Sahel to Cufa, Othman 
Ibn Hanif to Bassora, Sahel Ibn Hanif to Syria, 
and Saad Ibn Kais to Egypt. These generals. 
lost no time in repairing to their respective gov- | 
ernments, but the result soon convinced Ali that 
he had been precipitate. 

Jaali, the governor of Arabia Felix, readily re- 
signed his post to Abdallah Ibn Abbas, and re- 
tired to Mecca; but he took with him the public | 
treasure, and delivered it into the hands of 
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Ayesha, and her confederates Telha and Zobeir, 
who were already plotting rebellion. | 

Othman Ibn Hanif, on arriving at Bassora to 
take the command, found the people discontented 


- and rebellious, and having no force to subjugate 


/ 


~ mosque at Damascus. 


them, esteemed himself fortunate in escaping 
from their hands and returning to the Caliph. 

When Ammar Ibn Sahel reached the confines 
of Cufa, he learnt that the people were unanimous 
in favor of Abu Musa Alashari, their present gov- 
ernor, and determined to support him by fraud 
or force. Ammar had no disposition to contend 
with them, the Cufians being reputed the most 
treacherous and perfidious people of the East ; so 
he turned the head of his horse, and journeyed 
back mortified and disconcerted to Ali. 

Saad Ibn Kais was received in Egypt with mur- 
murs by the inhabitants, who were indignant at 
the assassination of Othman, and refused to sub- 
mit to the government of Ali until justice was 
done upon the perpetrators of that murder. Saad 
prudently, therefore, retraced his steps to Me- 
dina. 

Sahel Ibn Hanif had no better success in Syria. 
He was met at Tabuc by a body of cavalry, who 
demanded his name and business. ‘‘ For my 
name,’ said he, ‘‘ I am Sahel, the son of Hanif ; 
and for my business, I am governor of this prov- 
ince, as lieutenant of the Caliph Ali, Commander 
of the Faithful.’’ They assured him in reply, 
that Syria had already an able governor in Moa- 
wyah, son of Abu Sofian, and that to their certain 
knowledge there was not room in the province 
for the sole of his foot; so saying, they unsheath- 
ed their scimetars. 

The new governor, who was not provided with 
a body of troops sufficient to enforce his authority, 
returned also to the Caliph with this intelligence. 
Thus of the five governors so promptly sent forth 
by Ali in pursuance of his great plan of reform, 
Abdallah Ibn Abbas was the only one permitted 


__~ to assume his post. 


When Ali received tidings of the disaffection of 
Syria, he wrote a letter to Moawyah, claiming 
his allegiance, and transmitted it by an especial 
messenger. The latter was detained many days 
by the Syrian commander, and then sent back, 
accompanied by another messenger, bearing a 
sealed letter superscribed, ‘‘ From Moawyah to 
Ali.” The two couriers arrived at Medina in the 
cool of the evening, the hour of concourse, and 
passed through the multitude bearing the letter 
aloft on a staff, so ae all could see the super- 
scription. The people thronged after the messen- 
gers into the presence of Ali. -On opening the 
letter it was found to be a perfect blank, in token 
of contempt and defiance. 

Ali soon learned that this’/was no empty brava- 
do. He was apprised by his own courier that an 
army of sixty thousand men was actually on foot 
in Syria, and that the bloody garment of Othman, 
the standard of rebellion, was erected in the 
Upon this he solemnly 
called Allah and the prophet to witness that he 
was not guilty of that murder; but made active 
preparations to put down the rebellion by force 
of arms, sending missives into all the provinces 
demanding the assistance of the faithful. 

The Moslems were now divided into two par- 
ties: those who adhered to Ali, among whom 
were the people of Medina generally ; and the 
Motazeli, or Separatists, who were in the opposi- 
tion. The latter were headed by the able and 
vindictive Ayesha, who had her headquarters at 
Mecca, and with the aid of Telha and Zobeir, 


was busy organizing an 1 ( 
induced the powerful family of Omr 
her ¢ause, and had sent couriers to a 
ernors of provinces whom Ali had superseded, 
inviting them to unite in the rebellion. The 
treasure brought to her by Jaali, the displaced 
governor of Arabia Felix, furnished her with 
the means of war, and the bloody garment o 
Othman proved a powerful auxiliary. Se 

A council of the leaders of this conspiracy was 
held at Mecca. 
gents in Syria, but it was objected that Moawyah 
was sufficiently powerful in that country without 
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Some inclined to join the insur- 


their aid. The intrepid Ayesha was for proceed- — “@ 


ing’ immediately to Medina and attacking Ali in 


his capital, but it was represented that the people 


of Medina were unanimous in his favor, and too 
powerful to be assailed with success. It was 
finally determined to march for Bassora, Telha 
assuring them that he had a strong party in that 
city, and pledging himself for its surrender. 


A proclamation was accordingly made bysound 


of trumpet through the streets of Mecca to the fol- 
lowing effect : 

‘In the name of the Most High God. Ayesha, 
Mother of the Faithful, accompanied by the chiefs 


Telha and Zobeir, is going in person to Bassora. — 


All those of the faithful who burn with a desire 
to defend the faith and avenge the death of the 
Caliph Othman, have only to present themselves 
and they shall be furnished with all necessaries 
for the journey.” 

Ayesha sallied forth from one of the gates of 
Mecca, borne in a litter placed on the back of a 
strong camel named Alascar. Telha and Zobeir 
attended her on each side, followed by six hun- 
dred persons of some note, all mounted on camels, 
and a promiscuous multitude of about six thou- 
sand on foot. 

After marching some distance, the motley host 
stopped to refresh themselves on the bank of a 
rivulet near a village. Their arrival aroused the 
dogs of the village, who surrounded Ayesha and 
barked at her most clamorously. 
she was superstitious, and considered this an evil 
omen, Her apprehensions were increased on 
learning that the name of the village was Jowab. 
““ My trust is in God,’’ exclaimed she, solemnly. 
‘“To him do I turn in time of trouble’’—a text 
from the Koran, used by Moslems in-time of ex- 
treme danger. 
proverb of the prophet about the dogs of Jowab, 
and a prediction that one of his wives would be 
barked at by them when in a situation of immi- 
nent peril. “‘ I will go no further,’’ cried Ayesha ; 
‘“‘T will halt here for the night.’’ So saying, she 
struck her camel on the leg to make him kneel 
that she might alight. 

Telha and Zobeir, dreading any delay, brought 
some peasants whom they had suborned to as- 
sign a different name to the village, and thus 
quieted her superstitious fears. About the same 
time some horsemen, likewise instructed — by 


Like all Arabs, 


In fact, she called to mind some < 


them, rode up with a false report that Ali was not | 


far distant with a body of troops. Ayesha hesi- 
tated no longer, but mounting nimbly on her 
camel, pressed to the head of her little army, and 
they all pushed forward with increased expedition 
toward Bassora. Arrived before the city, they 
had hoped, from the sanguine declarations of 
Telha, to see it throw open its gates to receive 
them ; the gates, however, remained closely bar- 
red. Othman Ibn Hanef, whom Ali had sent 
without success to assume the government of 
Cuta, was now in command at Bassora, whithea 
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_ Ayesha sent a summons to the governor to 
come forth and join the standard of the faithful, 
or at least te throw open his gates ; but he was a 
_ timid, undecided man, and confiding the defence 
of the city to his lieutenant Ammar, retired in 
_ great tribulation within his own dwelling in the 
_ citadel, and went to prayers. 
Ammar summoned the people to arms, and 


_ called a meeting of the principal inhabitants in 


the mosque. He soon found out, to his great 
discouragement, that the people were nearly 
equally divided info two factions—one for Ali, 
since he was regularly elected Caliph, the other 
composed of partisans of Telha. The parties, 
instead of deliberating, fell to reviling, and ended 
by throwing dust in each other’s faces. 
In the mean time Ayesha and her host ap- 
proached the walls, and many of the inhabitants 
went forth to meet her. Telha and Zobeir alter- 
nately addressed the multitude, and were follow- 
ed by Ayesha, who harangued them from her 
camel. Her Voice, which she elevated that it 
‘might be heard by all, became shrill and sharp, 
instead of intelligible, and provoked the merri- 
ment of some of the crowd. A dispute arose as 
to the justice of her appeal; mutual revilings 
again took place between the parties ; they gave 
each other the lie, and again threw dust in each 
others’ faces. One of the men of Bassora then 
turned and reproached Ayesha. ‘‘Shame on 
thee, oh Mother of the Faithful!’’ said he. 
“The murder of the Caliph was a grievous crime, 
but was a less abomination than thy forgetfulness 
of the modesty of thy sex. Wherefore dost thou 
abandon thy quiet home, and thy protecting veil, 
and ride forth like a man barefaced on that ac- 
cursed camel, to foment quarrels and dissensions 
among the faithful ?”’ 

Another of the crowd scoffed at Telha and Zo- 
beir. ‘‘ You have brought your mother with 
_you,’’ cried he ; ‘‘ why did you not also bring your 
wives ?”’ 

Insults were soon followed by blows, swords 
_were drawn, a skirmish ensued, and they fought 
until the hour of prayer separated them. 

Ayesha sat down before Bassora with her armed 
host, and some days passed in alternate skirmishes 
and negotiations. At length a truce was agreed 
upon, until deputies could be sent to Medina to 
fearn the cause of these dissensions among the 
Moslems, and whether Telha and Zobeir agreed 
voluntarily to the action of Ali, or did so on com- 
pulsion : if the former, they should be considered 
as rebels ; if the latter, their partisans in Bassora 
should be considered justified in upholding them. 

The insurgents, however, only acquiesced in 
this agreement to get the governor in their power, 
and so gain possession of the city. They endeav- 
ored to draw him to their camp by friendly mes- 
sages, but he apparently suspected their inten- 
tions, and refused to come forth until the answer 
should be received from Medina. Upon this 
Telha and Zobeir, taking advantage of a stormy 
night, gained an entrance into the city with a 
chosen band, and surprised the governor in the 
~ mosque, where they took him prisoner, after kill- 
ing forty of his guard. They sent to Ayesha to 
know what they should do with their captive. 
‘Let him be put to death,’’ was her fierce reply. 
Upon this one of her women interceded. ‘‘I ad- 
jure thee,’’ said she, ‘‘in the name of Allah and 
the companions of the apostle, do not slay him.” 

Ayesha was moved by this adjuration, and com- 


by a part of the Gaba | 
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muted his pan ehinend ie forty stripes and im- 


prisonment. He was doomed, however, to suffer 
still greater evils betore he escaped from the hands 
of his captors. His beard was plucked out hair 
by hair, one of the most disgraceful punishments 
that can be inflicted on an Arab. His eyebrows 
were served inthe same manner, and he was then 
contemptuously set at liberty. 

- The city of Bassora was now taken possession 
of without further resistance. Ayesha entered it 


in state, supported by Telha and Zobeir, and fol- 
The inhabi- 


lowed by her troops and adherents. 
tants were treated with kindness, as friends who 
had acted through error ; and every exertion was 
made to secure their good-will, and to incense 


them against Ali, who was represented as a mur- _ . 


derer and usurper. ~ 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. | 


ALI DEFEATS THE REBELS UNDER AYESHA—HIS a 


TREATMENT OF HER. ed 


WHEN Ali heard of the revolt at Mecca, and 


the march against Bassora, he called a general 
meeting in the mosque, and endeavored to stir up 
the people to arm and follow him in pursuit of 
the rebels ; but, though he spoke withihis usual 
eloquence, and was popular in Medina, a cold- 
ness and apathy pervaded the assembly. Some 
dreaded a civil war; others recollected that the 
leader of the rebels, against whom they were 
urged to take up arms, was Ayesha, the favorite 


wile of the prophet, the Mother of the Faithful ; ae 


others doubted whether Ali might not, in some 
degree, be implicated in the death of Othman, 
which had been so artfully charged against him. 


At length a Moslem of distinction, Ziyad Ibn 


Hantelah, rose with generous warmth, and, step- 
ping up to Ali, ‘‘ Let whosoever will, hold back,’’ 
cried he; ‘‘ we will go forward.’’ 

At the same time two Ansars, or doctors of 
the law, men of great weight, pronounced with 
oracular voice, ‘‘ The Imam Othman, master of 
the two testimonies, did not die by the hand of 
the master of the two testimonies ;’’* that is to 
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say, ‘‘ Othman was not slain by Ali.” kh 


The Arabs are a mercurial people, and acted 
upon by sudden impulses. The example of 
Ziyad, and the declaration of the two Ansars, 
caused an immediate excitement. 
an Ansar of distinction, drew his sword. ‘‘ The 
apostle of God,”’ said he, ‘‘ upon whom be peace, 
girt me with this sword. It has long been sheath- 
ed. I now devote it to the destruction of these 
deceivers of the faithful.’’ 

A matron in a transport of enthusiasm exclaim- 


ed, ‘‘Oh Commander of the Faithful, if it were 


permitted by our law, I myself would go with 
thee ; but here is my cousin, dearer to me than 


my own life; he shall follow thee and partake of 


thy fortunes.”’ 

Ali profited by the excitement of the moment, 
and making a hasty levy marched out of Medina 
at the head of about nine hundred men, eager to 
overtake the rebels before they should reach Bas- 
sora. Hearing, however, that Ayesha was al- 


* The two testimonies mean the two fundamental 
beliefs of the Moslem creed : ‘‘ There is but one God. 
Mahomet is the apostle of God.’’ The Caliph, as 
Imam or pontiff of the Mussulman religion, is master 


of the two testimonies. 
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ready in’ possession of that city, he halted at a 
place called Arrabdah until he should be joined 
by reinforcements : sending messengers to Abu 
Musa Alashair, governor of Cufa, and to various 
other commanders, ordering speedy succor. He 
was soon joined by his eldest son Hassan, 
who undertook to review his conduct and lec- 
ture him on his policy. ‘‘I told you,’’ said he, 
‘‘when the Caliph Othman was besieged, to 


go out of the city, lest you should be implicated in | 


his death. I told you not to be inaugurated 
until deputies from the Arabian tribes were pres- 
ent. Lastly, I told you when Ayesha and her 
two confederates took the field, to keep at home 
until they should be pacified ; so that, should any 
_ mischief result, you might not be made respon- 
sible. You have not heeded my advice, and the 
consequence is that you may now be murdered 
to-morrow, with nobody to blame but your- 
weiselt.:? 
Ali listened with impatience to this filial coun. 
‘sel, or rather censure; when it was finished he 
replied, ‘‘ Had IJ left the city when Othman was 
besieged, I should myself have been surrounded. 
Had I waited for my inauguration until all the 
tribes came in, I should have lost the votes of the 
people of Medina, the ‘ Helpers,’ who have the 
privilege of disposing of the government. Had 
‘I ‘remained at home after my enemies had taken 
the field, like a wild beast lurking in its hole, I 
should like a wild beast have been digged out and 
destroyed. If Ido not look after my own affairs, 
who will look after them? If I do not defend 
myself, who will defend me? Such are my rea- 
‘sons for acting as I have acted; and now, my 
son, hold your peace.’’ We hear of no further 
counsels from Hassan. 
_. Ali had looked for powerful aid from Abu 
Musa Alashair, governor of Cufa, but he was of a 
_ lukewarm spirit, and cherished no good will to 
_ the Caliph, from his having sent Othman Ibn 
_ Hanef to supplant him, as has been noticed. He 
therefore received his messengers with coldness, 
- and sent a reply full of evasions. Ali was en- 
raged at this reply ; and his anger was increased 
by the arrival about the same time of the unfortu- 
nate ‘Othman Ibn Hanef, who had been so sadly 
scourged and maltreated and ejected from his 
' government at Bassora. What most grieved the 
heart of the ex-governor was the indignity that 
had been offered to his person. ‘‘ Oh Command- 
er of the Faithful,’’ said he, mournfully, ‘‘ when 
you sent me to Bassora I had a beard, and now, 
alas, I have not a hair on my chin !” 
; Ali commiserated the unfortunate man who 
_ thus deplored the loss of his beard more than of 
his government, but comforted him with the as- 
svrance that his sufferings would be counted to 
him as merits. He then spoke of his own case ; 
_ the Cailphs, his predecessors, had reigned with- 
__ Out opposition ; but, for his own part, those who 
had joined in electing him had proved false to 
him. ‘‘ Telha and Zobeir,’’ said he, ‘‘ have sub- 
_ mitted to Abu Beker, Omar, and Othman ; why 
have they arrayed themselves against me? By 
Allah, they shall find that I am not one jot inferior 
to my predecessors !’’ 
_ Ali now sent more urgent messages to Abu 
: Musa, governor of Cufa, by his son Hassan and 
_.Ammar Ibn Yaser, his general of the horse, a 
stern old soldier, ninety years of age, the same 
intrepid spokesman who, for his hardihood of 
tongue, had been severely maltreated by order of 
the Caliph Othmen. They were reinforced by 
Alashtar, a determined officer, who had been em- 
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sion was discussed, according to usage, in the 

mosque, but Alashtar remained with the guard _ 

that had escorted them. The envoys pressed — 
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their sending immediate succor to the Caliph. 
Abu Musa, however, who prided himself more — 
upon words than deeds, answered them by an — 
evasive harangue ; signifying his doubts of the 
policy of their proceeding ; counselling that the — 
troops should return to Medina, that the whole 
matter in dispute should be investigated, and the 
right to rule amicably adjusted. ‘“‘It is a bad — 
business,’’ added he, “‘ and he that meddles least 
with it stands less chance of doing wrong. For — 
what says the prophet touching an evil affair of — 
the kind 2? He who sleepeth in it is more secure 
than he that waketh; he that lyeth than he that 
sitteth ; he that sitteth than he that standeth; he 
that standeth than he that walketh ; and he that 
walketh- than he that rideth. Sheathe, therefore, 

your swords, take the heads from your lances, and 

the strings from’ your bows, and receive him that — 

is injured into your dwellings, until all matters. 
are adjusted and reconciled.’’ 

The ancient general, Ammar, replied to him 
tartly, that he had misapplied the words of the 
prophet, which were meant to rebuke such servants 
as himself, who were better sitting than stand- 
ing, and sleeping than awake. Abu Musa would 
have answered him with another long harangue 


in favor of non-resistance, but was interrupted by 


the sudden entrance of a number of his soldiers, 
bearing evidence of having been piteously beaten. 
While Abu Musa had been holding forth at the 
mosque, Alashtar, the hardy officer who remained 
with the escort, had seized upon the castle of 
Cufa, caused the garrison to be soundly scourged, 
and sent them to the mosque to cut short the ne- 
gotiation. This prompt measure of Alashtar 
placed the cold-spirited conduct of Abu Musa in 
so ridiculous a light that the feelings of the popu- 
lace were instantly turned against him. Hassan, 


the son of Ali, seized upon the moment to address. 


the assembly. He maintained the innocence of © 
his father in regard to the assassination of Oth- 
man. ‘‘ His father,’’ he said, ‘‘ had either done 
wrong, or had suffered wrong. If he had done 
wrong, God would punish him. If he had suffer- _ 
ed wrong, God would help him. The case was. 
in the hand of the Most High. Telha and Zobeir, 
who were the first to inaugurate him, were the first. 
to turn against him. What had he done, as Ca- 
liph, to merit such opposition ? What injustice 
had he committed ? What covetous or selfish 
propensity had he manifested? I am going 
back to my father,’’ added Hassan ; ‘‘ those who: 
are disposed to render him assistance may fol- 
low me.”’ Rosh 

His eloquence was powerfully effective, and the 
people of Cufa followed him to the number of 
nearly nine thousand. In the mean time the army 
of Ali had been reinforced from other quarters, 
and now amounted to thirty thousand men, all of 
whom had seen service. When he appeared with 
his force before Bassora, Ayesha and her confed- 
erates were dismayed, and began to treat of con-. 
ciliation. Various messages passed between the. 
hostile parties, and Telha and Zobeir, confiding in — 
the honorable faith of Ali, had several interviews 
with him. 

When these late deadly enemies were seen 
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“Dost thou not remem- 
ei Sonia se tb Zobeir, ‘*how Mahomet once 
i thee if thou didst not love his dear son Ali? 
and when thou answered yea, dost thou not re- 
_ member his reply: |‘ Nevertheless a day will 
- come when thou wilt rise up against him, and 
iraw down miseries upon him and upon ‘all the 
faithful ’ ?”’ 
~ “IT remember it well,’ ’ replied Zobeir, ‘“ and 
had I remembered it before, never would I have 
_ taken up arms against you.’ 
_ He returned to his camp determined not to fight 
- against Ali, but was overruled by the vindictive 
iz Ayesha. Every attempt at pacification was de- 
_ feated by that turbulent woman, and the armies 
_ were atlength brought to battle. ‘Ayesha took the 
field on that memorable occasion, mounted in a 
litter on her great camel Alascar, and rode up 
and down among her troops, animating them by 
her presence and her voice. The fight was called, 
from that circumstance, The Battle of the Camel, 
and also The Battle of Karibah, from the field on 
_ which it was fought. 
It was an obstinate and bloody conflict, for 
‘Moslem was arrayed against Moslem, and noth- 
ing is so merciless and unyielding as civil war. 
- In the heat of the fight Merwan Ibn Hakem, who 
stood near Ali, noticed Telha endeavoring to 
_ goad on the flagging valor of his troops. ‘* Be- 
hold the traitor Telha,’’ cried he, ‘‘ but lately 
one of the murderers of Othman, now the pretend- 
ed avenger of his blood.’’ So saying, he let fly 
an arrow.and wounded him in the leg. Telha 
writhed with the pain, and at the same moment 
his horse reared and threw him. In the dismay 
and anguish of the moment he imprecated the 
vengeance of Allah upon his own head for the 
death of Othman. Seeing his boot full of blood, 
‘he made one of his followers take him up behind 
him on his horse and convey him to Bassora. 
Finding death approaching, he called to one of 
_ Ali’s men who happened to be present, “Give 
me your hand,”’ said the dying penitent, ‘‘ that I 
may put mine in it, and thus renew my oath of 
fealty to Ali.”’ With these words he expired. 
_ His dying speech was reported to Ali, and touch- 
ed his generous _ heart. ‘“ Allah,’’ said he, 
would not call him to heaven until he had blot- 
ted out his first breach of his word by this last 
 » vew of fidelity.”’ 

-Zobeir, the other conspirator, had entered into 
the battle with a heavy heart. His previous con- 
versation with Ali had awakened compunction in 
his bosom. _ He now saw that old Ammar Ibn 
Yaser, noted for probity and rectitude, was in the 
Caliph’ s host; and he recollected hearing Ma- 
homet say that Ammar Ibn Yaser would always 
be found on the side of truth and justice. Witha 
boding spirit he drew out of the battle and took 
the road toward Mecca. As he was urging his 
_melancholy way he came to a valiey crossed by 
the brook Sabaa, where Hanef Ibn Kais was en- 

- camped with a horde of Arabs, awaiting the issue 
of the battle, ready to join the conqueror and 
share the spoil. Hanet knew him at a distance. 

Is there no one,’’ said he, ‘‘ to bring me tidings 
of Zobeir ai One of his men, Amzu Ibn Jarmuz, 
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ed and conversed together. 
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The latter, suspecting it 


keepat a distance. A short conversation put 
hem on friendly terms, and they both dismo 
The hour of prayers” 
arrived. ‘‘Salat’’ (to prayers!) cried Zo 
‘Salat,’ replied Amru ; but as Zobeir pros' 
himself in supplication, Amru struck off his. 


and hastened with it, as a welcome troph 


eo 
Ali. That generous conqueror shed tears over 


| the bleeding head of one who was once his friend. 


Then turning to his slayer, ‘‘ Hence, miscreant 
cried he, ‘‘ and carry thy tidings to Ben Safiah 
hell.” So unexpected a malediction, where 
expected a reward, threw Amru into a trans 

of rage and desperation ; he uttered a rhapso ys 
of abuse upon Ali, and then, drawing his swor 
plunged it into his own bosom. 

Such was the end of the two leaaers of the teh 
els. As to Ayesha, the implacable soul of the re 

volt, she had mingled that day in the hottest o: 
the fight. Tabari, the Persian historian, with 
national exaggeration, declares that the heads of | 
threescore and ten men were cut off that held 
the bridle of her camel, and-that the inclosed i 4 
in which she rode was bristled all over with da Ss At 
and*arrows. Atlast her camel was hamstringed ; 
and sank with her to the ground, and she remain. 
ed there until the battle was concluded. 

Ayesha might have looked for cruel treatmen 
at the hands of Ali, having been his vindieti 
and persevering enemy, but he was too magnani- 
mous to triumph over a fallen foe. It is said some — 
reproachful words passed between them, but he 
treated her with respect ; gave her an attendan 
of forty females, and sent his sons Hassan and 4 
Hosein to escort her a day’s journey toward Me- 
dina, where she was confined to her own house, — 
and forbidden to intermeddle any more with af- 
fairs of state. He then divided the spoils among 
the heirs of his soldiers who were slain, and ap- 
pointed Abdallah Ibn Abbas governor of ‘Bassora. 
This done, he repaired to Cuta, and in reward o 
the assistance he had received from its inhabi 
tants, made that city the seat of his Caliphat 
These occurrences took place in the thirty-fifth 
year of the Hegira, the 655th of the Christian era. 


CHAPTER XXXIX, 


BATTLES BETWEEN ALI AND MOAWYAH—THEIR 
CLAIMS TO THE CALIPHAT LEFT TO ARBITRA- a 
TION ; THE RESULT—DECLINE OF THE POWER 
OF ALI—LOSS OF EGYPT. . 


THE victory at Karibah had crushed the con- 
spiracy of Ayesha, and given Ali quiet dominion 


over Egypt, Arabia, and Persia; still his most 
formidable adversary remained _unsubdued. 
Moawyah Ibn Abu Sofian held sway over the 
wealthy and populous province of Syria ; he had 
immense treasures and a powerful army at his — 
command ; he had the prejudices of the Syrians 
in his favor, who had been taught to implicate Ali 7 
tn the murder of Othman, and refused to acknowl- 
edge him as Caliph. Still further to strengthen © 
himself in defiance of the sovereign power, he 
sought the alliance of Amru, who had been dis- 
placed from the government of Egypt by Ali, and | 
was now a discontented man in Palestine. Res- 
toration to that command was to be the reward — 
of his successful co-operation with Moawyah in | 
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deposing Ali: the terms were accepted ; Amru_ 


hastened to Damascus at the head of a devoted 
force ; and finding the public mind ripe for his 
purpose, gave the hand of allegiance to Moawyah 
im presence of the assembled army, and proclaim- 


ed him Caliph, amid the shouts of the multitude. 


Ali had in vain endeavored to prevent the hos- 
tility of Moawyah, by all conciliatory means ; 
when he heard of this portentous alliance he took 
the field and marched for Syria, at the head of 
ninety thousand men. The Arabians, with their 
accustomed fondness for the marvellous, signal- 
ize his entrance into the confines of Syria with an 
omen. Having halted his army in a place where 
there was no water, he summoned a Christian 
hermit, who lived in a neighboring cave, and de- 
manded to be shown a well. The anchorite as- 
sured him that there was nothing but a cistern, 
in which there were scarce three buckets of rain 
water. Ali maintained that certain prophets of 
the people of Israel had abode there in times of 
old, and had digged a wellthere. The hermit 
replied that a well did indeed exist there, but it 
had been shut up for ages, and all traces of it 

_lost, and it was only to be discovered and reopen- 
ed by a predestined hand. —He then, says the 
Arabian tradition, produced a parchment scroll 


' written by Simeon ben Safa (Simon Cephas), one 


of the greatest apostles of Jesus Christ, predicting 

the coming of Mahomet, the last of the prophets, 
and that this well would be discovered and re- 
opened by his lawful heir and successor. 

Ali listened with becoming reverence to this pre- 
diction ; then turning to his attendants and point- 
ing to a spot, ‘‘ Dig there,’’ said he. They dig- 
ged, and after a time came to an immense stone, 
which having removed with difficulty, the mirac- 


— ulous well stood revealed, affording a seasonable 
_ supply to the army, and an unquestionable proof of 
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the legitimate claim of Ali to the Caliphat. The 
venerable hermit was struck with conviction; he 
fell at the feet of Ali, embraced his knees, and 
never afterward would leave him. 

It was on the first day of the thirty-seventh year 
of the Hegira (18th June, A.D. 657), that Ali 
came in sight of the army of Moawyah, consisting 
of eighty thousand men, encamped on the plain 
of Seffein, on the banks of the Euphrates, on the 
confines of Babylonia and Syria. Associated with 
Moawyah was the redoubtable Amru, a powerful 
ally both in council and in the field. The army 
of Ali was superior in number ; in his host, too, 
he had several veterans who had fought under 
Mahomet in the famous battle of Beder, and 
thence prided themselves in the surname of Sha- 
habah; that is to say, Companions of the 
Prophet. The most distinguished of these was 
old Ammar Ibn Yaser, Ali’s general of horse, 
who had fought repeatedly by the side of Ma- 
homet. He was ninety years of age, yét full of 
spirit and activity, and idolized by the Moslem 
soldiery. 

The armies lay encamped in sight of each other, 
but as it was the first month of the Moslem year, 
a sacred month, when all warfare is prohibited, it 
was consumed in negotiations ; for Ali still wish- 
ed to avoid the effusion of kindred blood. His 
efforts were in vain, and in the next month hostili- 
ties commenced ; still Ali drew his sword with an 
unwilling hand ; he charged his soldiers never to 
be the first to fight; never to harm those who 
fled, and never to do violence toa woman. Moa- 
wyah and Amru were likewise sensible of the un- 
natural character of this war; the respective 
leaders, therefore, avoided any general action, 


“and months passed in mere skirmishings. 


| suggested an expedient, founded -on the religious _ 
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however, were sharp and sanguinary, and in the _ 
course of four months Moawyah is said to have ~ 
lost five-and-torty thousand men, and Ali more 
than half that number. L j 

Among the slain on the part of Ali were five- » 
and-twenty of the Shahabah, the veterans of Be~— : 
der, and companions of the prophet. Their deaths 
were deplored even by the enemy ; but nothing — 
caused greater grief than the fall of the brave old 
Ammar Ibn Yaser, Ali’s general of horse, and the 
patriarch of Moslem chivalry. Moawyah and 
Amru beheld him fall. ‘‘ Do you see,’’ cried 
Moawyah, ‘‘ what precious lives are lost in our 
dissensions ?’’ ‘‘ See,’’ exclaimed Amru ; ‘‘ would 
to God I had died twenty years since !” ; 

Ali forgot his usual moderation on beholding 
the fate of his brave old general of the horse, and 
putting himself at the head of twelve thousand 
cavalry, made a furious charge to avenge his 
death. The ranks of the enemy were broken by 
the shock; but the heart of Ali soon relented at 
the sight of carnage. Spurring within call of 
Moawyah, ‘‘ How long,’’ cried he, ‘‘ shall Moslem 
blood be shed like water in our strife? Come 
forth, and let Allah decide between us. Which- 
ever is victor in the fight, let him be ruler.”’ 

Amru was struck with the generous challenge, 
and urged Moawyah to accept it; but the latter 
shunned an encounter with an enemy surnamed — 
‘The Lion,’’ for his prowess, and who had always 
slain his adversary in single fight. Amru hinted 
at the disgrace that would attend his refusal ; to 
which Moawyah answered with a sneer, ‘* You 
do wisely to provoke a combat that may make you 
governor of Syria.” 2 

A desperate battle at length took place, which 
continued throughout the night. Many were 
slain on both sides; but most on the part of the 
Syrians. Alashtar was the hero of this fight ; he 
was mounted upon a piebald horse, and wielded 
a two-edged sword ; every stroke of that terrible 
weapon clove down a warrior, and every stroke 
was accompanied by the shout of Allah Achbar! 
He was heard to utter that portentous exclama- 
tion, say the Arabian historians, four hundred 
times during the darkness of the night. 

The day dawned disastrously upon the Syrians. 
Alashtar was pressing them to their very encamp- 
ment, and Moawyah was in despair, when Amru 
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scruples of the Moslems. On a sudden the Syr- 
ians elevated the Koran on the points of their 
lances, ‘‘ Behold the book of God,’’ cried they. 
““Let that decide our differences.’’ The soldiers 
of Ali instantly dropped the points of their weap- — 
ons. It was in vain Ali represented that this was. 
all a trick, and endeavored to urge them on. 
“What !’’ cried they, ‘‘ do you refuse to submit to. 
the decision of the book of God ?” 

Ali found thatio persist would be to shock their 
bigot prejudices, and to bring a storm upon his 
own head; reluctantly, therefore, he sounded a 
retreat ; but it required repeated blasts to call off 
Alashtar, who came, his scimetar dripping with 
blood, and murmuring at being, as he said, trick- 
ed out of so glorious a victory. 

Umpires were now appointed to settle this great 
dispute according to the dictates of the Koran. - 
Ali would have nominated on his part Abdallah 
Ibn Abbas, but he was objected to, as being his. 
cousin-german. He then named the brave Alash. 
tar, but he was likewise set aside, and Abu Musa. 3 
pressed upon him, an upright, but simple and. 
somewhat garrulous man, as has already been . 
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ppointed, the shrewd- 
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1 leaders then retired, Ali to Cufa, and 
Moawyah to Damascus, leaving generals in com- 
mand of their respective armies. © 
_ The arbitrators met several months afterward 
at Jumat al Joudel, in presence of both armies, who 
were pledged to support their decision. Amru, 
who understood the weak points of Musa’s char- 
acter, treated him with great deference, and after 
‘having won his confidence, persuaded him that, 
to heal these dissensions, and prevent the shed- 
ding of kindred blood, it would be expedient to 
_ set aside both candidates and let the faithful elect 
-athird. This being agreed upon, a tribunal was 
erected between the armies, and Amru, through 
pretended deference, insisted that Musa should be 
the first to ascend it and address the people. Abu 
_ Musa accordingly ascended, and proclaimed with 
aloud voice, ‘‘I depose Ali and Moawyah from 

the office to which they pretend, even as I draw 
_ this ring from my finger.’’ So saying he de- 

_ scended. 

Amru now mounted in his turn. 
heard,’’ said he, ‘‘ how Musa on his part has de- 
_ posed Ali ; I on my part depose him also ; and I 
_ adjudge the Caliphat to Moawyah, and invest him 
with.it, as I invest my finger with this ring ; and 
I do it with justice, for he is the rightful successor 
and avenger of Othman.”’ 

Murmurs succeeded from the partisans of Ali, 
and from Abu Musa, who complained of the insin- 
cerity of Amru. The Syrians applauded the de- 
cision, and both parties, being prevented from 
hostilities by a solemn truce, separated without 
- any personal violence, but with mutual revilings 
and augmented enmity. A kind of religious feud 
_ sprang up, which continued for a long time be- 
tween the house of Ali and that of Ommiah ; they 
never mentioned each other without a curse, and 
pronounced an excommunication upon each other 
whenever they harangued the people in the 
mosque. _ 

The power of Ali now began to wane ; the de- 
_ cision pronounced against him influenced many 
- of his own party, and a revolt was at length stirred 
up among his followers, by a set of fanatic zealots 

called Karigites or seceders, who insisted that he 
- had done wrong in referring to the judgment of 
-men what ought to be decided by God alone ; 

and that he had refused to break the truce and 
_massacre his enemies when in his power, though 
_ they had proved themselves to be the enemies of 
- God ; they therefore renounced allegiance to him ; 

“appointed Abdallah Ibn Waheb as their leader, 

and set up their standard at Naharw4n, a few 

miles from Bagdad, whither the disaffected-repair- 
ed from all quarters, until they amounted to 
twenty-five thousand. 

_ The appearance of Ali with an army brought 

many of them to their senses. Willing to use 

gentle measures, he caused a standard to be erect- 

ed outside of-his camp, and proclaimed a pardon 

to such of the malcontents as should rally round 

it. The rebel army immediately began to melt 

away until Abdallah Ibn Waheb was. left with 

only four thousand adherents. These, however, 
were fierce enthusiasts, and their leader was a 

fanatic. Trusting that Allah’ and the prophet 
would render him miraculous assistance, he at- 
tacked the army of Ali with his handful of men, 
who fought with such desperation that nine only 
_-ascaped. These served as firebrands to enkindle 
_ future mischief. F 
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_Moawyah had now recourse to a stratagem to 
sow troubles in Egypt, and‘ ultimately to put it in 
the hands of Amru. Ali, on assuming the Cal- 
iphat, had appointed Saad Ibn Kais to the govern- | 
ment of that province, who administered its affairs 
with ability. Moawyah now forged a letter from 
Saad to himself, professing devotion to his inter- 
ests, and took measures to let it fall into the hands. 
of Ali. The plan was successtul. The suspi 
cions of Ali were excited ; he recalled Saad and > 
appointed in his place Mahomet, son of Abu Be- 
ker, and brother of Ayesha. Mahomet began to | 
govern with a high hand, proscribing and exiling | 
the leaders of the Othman faction, who made the 
murder of the late Caliph a question of party. 
This immediately produced commotions and in- 
surrections, and all Egypt was getting intoa — 
blaze. Ali again sought to remedy the evil by — 
changing the governor, and dispatched Malec _ 
Shutur, a man of prudence and ability, to take — 
the command. In the course of his journey Malec - 
lodged one night at the house of a peasant, on the ~ 
confines of Arabia and Egypt. The peasant was — 
a creature of Moawyah’s, and poisoned his unsus- | 
pecting guest with a pot of honey. Moawyah fol- — 
lowed up this treacherous act by sending Amru 
with six thousand horse to seize upon Egypt in its ~ 
present stormy state. Amru hastened with joy to — 
the scene of his former victories, made his way — 
rapidly to Alexandria, united his force with that _ 
of Ibn Sharig, the leader of the Othman party, 
and they together routed Mahomet Ibn Abu Be- 
ker, and took him prisoner. The avengers of Oth- 
man reviled Mahomet with his assassination of 
that Caliph, put him to death, enclosed his body in 
the carcass of an ass, and burnt both to ashes, — 
Then Amru assumed the government of Egypt as 
lieutenant of Moawyah. : 

When Ayesha heard of the death of her brother, 
she knelt down in the mosque, and in the agony 
of her heart invoked a curse upon Moawyah and 
‘Amru, an invocation which she thenceforth re- 
peated at the end of all her prayers. Ali, also, 
was afflicted at the death of Mahomet, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ The murderers will answer for this be- — 
fore God.” 


CHAPTER XL. 


PREPARATIONS OF ALI FOR THE INVASION OF 
SYRIA—HIS ASSASSINATION, 


THE loss of Egypt was a severe blow to the for- 
tunes of Ali, and he had the mortification subse- 
quently to behold his active rival make himself 
master of Hejaz, plant his standard on the sacred 
cities of Mecca and Medina, and ravage the fer- — 
tile province of Yemen. Thedecline of his power — 
affected his spirits, and he ‘sank at times into de- 
spondency. His melancholy was aggravated by 
the conduct of his own brother Okail, who, under 
pretence that Ali did not maintain be in suitable 
style, deserted him in his sinking fortunes, and 
went over to Moawyah, who rewarded his unnat- 
ural desertion with ample revenues. 

Still Ali meditated one more grand effort. Sixty 
thousand devoted adherents pledged themselves 
to stand by him to the death, and with these he 
prepared to march into Syria. While prepara- 
tions were going on, it chanced that three zealots, 
of the sect of Karigites, met as pilgrims in the 
mosque of Mecca, and fell into conversation about 
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brethren had lost their lives. This led to 

_ lamentations over the dissensions and dismember- 

ment of the Moslem empire, all which they attrib- 

cuted to the ambition of Ali, Moawyah, and Amru. 

‘The Karigites were a fanatic sect, and these men 

ere zealots of that dangerous kind who are ready 

to sacrifice their lives in the accomplishment of 

ny bigot plan. In their infuriate zeal they deter- 
mined that the only way to restore peace and 
anity to Islam would be to destroy those three 
ambitious leaders, and they devoted themselves 
to the task, each undertaking to dispatch his 
ctim. The several assassinations were to be 
effected at the same time, on Friday, the seven- 
teenth of the month Ramadan, at the hour of 
ayer ; and that their blows might be infallibly 
lortal, they were to use poisoned weapons. 

_ The names of the conspirators were Barak Ibn 
Abdallah, Amrv Ibn Asi, and Abda’lrahman Ibn 
Melgem. Barak repaired to Damascus and 

mingled in the retinue of Moawyah on the day 
appointed, which was the Moslem sabbath ; then, 
the usurper was officiating in the mosque as 

pontiff, Barak gave him what he considered a 

tal blow. The wound was desperate, but the 

life of Moawyah was saved by desperate reme- 
dies; the assassin was mutilated of hands and 
feet and suffered to live, but was slain in after 

_ years by a friend of Moawyah. 

_ Amru Ibn Asi, the second of these fanatics, en- 

red the mosque in Egypt on the same day and 
ur, and with one blow killed Karijah, the 

. Imam, who officiated, imagining him to be Amru 

_ Ibn al Aass, who was prevented from attending 

the mosque through illness. The assassin being 

d before his intended victim, and informed of 

is error, replied with the resignation of a pre- 

estinarian, “‘I intended Amru; but Allah in- 
tended Karijah.’’ He was presently executed. 

Abda’lrahman, the third assassin, repaired to 

~Cufa, where Ali held his court. Here he lodged 

with a woman of the sect of the Karigites, whose 

_ husband had been killed in the battle of Nahar- 

wan. To this woman he made proposals of mar- 

_ riage, but she replied she would have no man who 

‘could not bring her, as a dowry, three thousand 

drachms of silver, a slave, a maid-servant, and 

- \the head of Ali. He accepted the conditions, 

and joined two other Karigites, called Derwan 

and Shabib, with him in the enterprise, They 

_ stationed themselves in the mosque to await the 

coming of the Caliph. 
_ Ali had recently been afflicted with one of his 
fits of despondency, and had uttered ejaculations 
which were afterward considered presages uf his 
impending fate. In one of his melancholy moods 
he exclaimed, with a heavy sigh, ‘‘ Alas, my 
heart! there is need of patience, for there is no 
remedy against death!’ In parting from his 
| Me house to go to the mosque, there was a clamor 

_ among his domestic fowls, which he interpreted 
into a fatalomen. As he entered the mosque the 

__ assassins drew their swords and pretended to be 

_ fighting among themselves; Derwan aimed a 

blow at the Caliph, but it fell short, and struck 

_ the gate of the mosque ; a blow from Abda'lrah- 

man was better aimed, and wounded Ali in the 

head. The assassins then separated and fled. 

Derwan was pursued and slain at the threshold of 

his home ; Shabib distanced his pursuers and es- 

caped. Abda'lrahaman, after some search, was 


discovered hidden in a corner of the mosque, his — 


sword still in his hand. He was dragged forth 
and brought before the Caliph. The wound of 


f Naharw4n, wherein four thousand of 


murderer to the cus I 
ing, with his accustomed clemenc. 
want for nothing ; and, if I die of my 
him not be tortured ; let his death be by 
blow.’’ His orders, according to the — 
writers, were strictly complied with, but the A 
bians declare that he was killed by piecemeal ; 
and the Moslems opposed to the sect of Ali hold 
him up as a martyr. PN oe 
The death of Ali happened within three days 
after receiving his wound : it was in the fortieth 
year of the Hegira, A.D, 660. He was about sixty 
three years of age, of which he had reigned no 
quite five. His remains were interred about five 
miles from Cufa; and, in after times, a magnifi- — 
cent tomb, covered by a mosque, with a splendid 
dome, rose over his grave, and it became the site 
of a city called Meshed Ali, or, the Sepulchre of 
Ali, and was enriched and beautified by many 
Persian monarchs. ie 
We make no concluding comments on the. no- 
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ble and generous character of Ali, which has been 
-sufficiently illustrated throughout all the recorded — 
circumstances of his life. He was one of the last. 
‘and worthiest of the primitive Moslems, who im. 
bibed his religious enthusiasm from companion 
ship with the prophet himself ; and who followed, — 
to the last, the simplicity of his example. He is 
honorably spoken of as the first Caliph who ac-_ 
corded some protection to Belles-Lettres. He in-— 
dulged in the poetic vein himself, and many of his _ 
maxims and proverbs are preserved, and have 
been translated into various languages. His’ 
signet bore this inscription: ‘‘ The kingdom be-- 
longs to God.’ One of his sayings shows the 
little value he set upon the transitory glories of — i 
this world. ‘‘ Life is but the shadow of a cloud; | 
the dream of a sleeper.”’ = 
By his first wife, Fatima, the daughter of Ma- 

homet, he had three sons, Mohassan, who died 
young, and Hassan and Hosein who survived 
him. After her death he had eight other wives, | 
and his issue, in all, amounted to fifteen sons and 
eighteen daughters. His descendants, by Fa- — 
tima, are distinguished among Moslems as de- | 
scendants of the prophet, and are very numerous, 

being reckoned both by the male and female line. _ 
They wear turbans of a peculiar fashion, and 


twist their hair in a different manner from other 
Moslems. They are conswlered of noble blood, 

and designated in different countries by various 
titles, such as Sheriffs, Fatimites, and Emirs. 
The Persians venerate Ali as next to the prophet, 
and solemnize the anniversary of his martyrdom. | 
The Turks hold him in abhorrence, and for a long 
time, in their prayers, accompanied his name with 
execrations, but subsequently abated in their vi- 
olence. It is said that Aliwas born in the Caaba, _ 
or holy temple of Mecca, where his mother was _ 
‘suddenly taken in labor, and that he was the only 
person of such distinguished birth, 


CHAPTER XLI. 


SUCCESSION OF HASSAN, FIFTH CALIPH—HE AB- } 
DICATES IN FAVOR OF MOAWYAH. sis 


_ In his dying moments Ali had refused to nom- 

inate a successor, but his eldest son Hassan, 

then in his 37th year, was. elected without opposi- 5 
| tion. He ro > people 


hiefly 
er, for he 


eral speech over his father’s remains, showing 
that his death was coincident with great and sol- 
emn events. ‘‘ He,was slain,’’ said he, ‘‘on the 
ame night of the year in which the Koran was 
nsmitted to earth; in which Isa (Jesus) was 
_ taken up to heaven, and in which Joshua, the son 
of Nun, was killed. By Allah! none of his 
__ predecessors surpassed him, nor will he ever be 
_ equalled by a successor.” ; 
_ Then Kais, a trusty friend of the house of Ali, 
commenced the inauguration of the new Caliph. 
“Stretch forth thy hand,”’ said he to Hassan, ‘‘ in 
‘pledge that thou wilt stand by the book of God, 
and the tradition of the apostle, and make war 
against all opposers.’’ Hassan complied with 
_ the ceremonial, and was proclaimed Caliph, and 
the people were called upon to acknowledge al- 
legiance to him, and engage to maintain peace 
with his friends, and war with his enemies. 
Some of the people, however, with the character- 
‘istic fickleness of Babylonians, murmured at the 
suggestion of further warfare, and said, we want 
no fighting Caliph. 

- Had Hassan consulted his own inclination, he 
-_ would wiilingly have clung to peace, and sub- 
_ mitted to the usurpations of Moawyah ; but he 
was surrounded by valiant generals eager for 
action, and stimu ated: by his brother Hosein, 
_who inherited the daring character of their father ; 
besides, there were sixty thousand fighting men, 
all ready for the field, and who had been on the 
_ point of marching into Syria under Ali. Unwill- 
‘ingly, therefore, he put himself at the head of this 
_ force and commenced his march. Receiving in- 
 telligence that Moawyah had already taken the 
field and was advancing to meet him, he sent Kais 
in the advance, with 12,000 light troops, to hold 
_ the enemy in check, while he followed with the 
-mainarmy. Kais executed his commission with 
_ spirit, had a smart skirmish with the Syrians, and 
having checked them in their advance, halted and 
put himself in a position to await the coming of 
__ the Caliph. 

_ _ Hassan, however, had already become sensible 
of his incompetency to militarycommand. There 


_ were people of Irak or Babylonia, disinclined to 
this ‘war. On reaching the city of Madayn, an 
__affray took place among the soldiers in which one 
was slain; a fierce tumult succeeded ; Hassan 
ttempted to interfere, but was jostled and wound- 
_ ed in the throng, and obliged to retire into the cit- 
_ adel. He had taken refuge from violence, and 
was in danger of treason, for the nephew of the 
governor of Madayn proposed to his uncle, now 
that he had Hassan within his castle, to make him 
his prisoner, and send him in chains to Moawyah., 
“* A curse upon thee for a traitor and an infidel !’’ 
cried the honest old governor; ‘‘ wouldst thou 
betray the son of the daughter ot the Apostle of 
“God 2); 
_ The mild-tempered Caliph, who had no ambi- 


He saw that he had an active and 
enemy to contend with, and fickleness 


| at Cufa, and the revenues of a great estate in 
| sia, and that Moawyah would desist from all 


was disaffection among some of his troops, who | 


n of command, was already disheartened by its | 


chery among 
is to Moawyah, off 7 
iphat to him, on condition that he should be 
lowed to retain the money in the public t 


speaking against his deceased father. Moawy: 
assented to the two former of these stipulations, 
but would only consent to refrain from spea’ 
evil of Ali in presence of Hassan; and i 
such was the sectarian hatred already engendered 
against Ali, that, under the sway of Moawyah, — 
his name was never mentioned in the mo: St 
without a curse, and such continued to be : 
case for several generations under the dominioz 
of the house of Ommiah. ne 
Another condition exacted by Hassan, and 
which ultimately proved fatal to him, was that he — 
should be entitled to resume the Caliphat on the — 
death of Moawyah, who was above a score ! 
years his senior. These terms being satisfacto-_ 
rily adjusted, Hassan abdicated in favor of Moa- 
wyah, to the great indignation of his brother 
sein, who considered the memory of their fathe 
Ali dishonored by this arrangement. The people — 
of Cufa refused to comply with that condition rel- — 
ative to the public treasury, insisting upon it that 
it was their property. Moawyah, however, allow 
ed Hassan an immense revenue, with which he 
retired with his brother to Medina, to enjoy thai 
ease and tranquillity which he so much, priz 
His life was exemplary and devout, and the gr 
er part of his revenue was expended in acts 
charity. ' H 
Moawyah seems to have been well aware of t 
power of gold in making the most distastefi 
things palatable. An old beldame of the lineage 
of Haschem, and branch of Ali, once reproached 
him with having supplanted that family, who — 
were his cousins, and with having acted toward © 
them as Pharaoh did toward the children of Is- 
rael. Moawyah gently replied, ‘‘ May Allah par- 
don what is past,’’ and inquired what were her 
wants. She said two thousand pieces of gold for 
her poor relations, two thousand as a dower for 
her children, and two thousand as a support for. 
herself. The money was given instantly, and the - 
tongue of the clamorous virago was silenced. 
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CRAP TER, XL 


REIGN OF MOAWYAH I., SIXTH CALIPH—ACCOUNT 
OF HIS ILLEGITIMATE BROTHER ZEYAD—DEATH _ 
OF AMRU. 


MOAWYAH now, in the forty-first year of the He- — 
gira, assumed legitimate dominion over the whole 
Moslem empire. The Karigites, it is true,a fa- 
natic sect opposed to all regular government, © 
spiritual or temporal, excited an insurrection in_ 
Syria, but Moawyah treated them with more 
thorough rigor than his predecessors, and finding — 
the Syrians not sufficient to cope with them, called: 
in his new subjects, the Babylonians, to show 
their allegiance by rooting out this pestilent sect ; 
nor did he stay his hand until they were almost 
exterminated. Z 

With this Caliph commenced the famous dy- — 
nasty of the Ommiades or Omeyades, so called — 
from Ommiah his great-grandfather ; a dynasty 
which lasted for many generations, and gave some © 
‘of the most brilliant names to Arabian history. | 
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/ 
-Moawyah himself gave indications of intellectual 
refinement. He surrounded himself with men 
_ distinguished in science or gifted with poetic tal- 
ent, and from the Greek provinces and islands 
which he had subdued, the Greek sciences began 
to make their way, and under his protection to ex- 
ert their first influence on the Arabs. 

One of the measures adopted by Moawyah to 
_ strengthen himself in the Caliphat excited great 
sensation, and merits particular detail. At the 
time of the celebrated flight of Mahomet, Abu 
Sofian, father of Moawyah, at that time chief of 
the tribe of Koreish, and as yet an inveterate per- 
secutor of the prophet, halted one day for refresh- 
ment at the house of a publican in Tayef. Here 
he became intoxicated with wine, and passed the 
night in the arms of the wife of a Greek slave, 
-named Somyah, who in process of time made him 
the father of a male child. | Abu Sofian, ashamed 
of this amour, would not acknowledge the child, 
but left him to his fate; hence he received the 
name of Ziyad Ibn Abihi, that it is to say, Ziyad 
the son of nobody. 

_~ The boy, thus deserted, gave early proof of 
energy and talent. When scarce arrived at:man- 
hood, he surprised Amru Ibn al Aass by his elo- 
quence and spirit in addressing a popular assem- 
bly. Amru, himself illegitimate, felt a sympathy 
in the vigor of this spurious offset. ‘“‘ By the 
prophet !”’ exclaimed he, “‘if this youth were but 
of the noble race of loreish, he would drive all 

.the tribes of Arabia before him with his staff !” 

__ Ziyad was appointed cadi or judge, in the reign 
of Omar, and was distinguished by his decisions. 
On one occasion, certain witnesses came before 
- him accusing Mogeirah Ibn Seid, a distinguished 
~ person of unblemished character, with inconti- 
-nence, but failed to establish the charge ; where- 
upon Ziyad dismissed the accused with honor, 
and caused his accusers to be scourged with rods 
for bearing false witness. This act was never 
forgotten by Mogeirah, who, becoming: afterward 
one of the counsellors of the Caliph Ali, induced 
him to appoint Ziyad lieutenant or governor of 
Persia, an arduous post of high trust, the duties 
of which he discharged with great ability. 

After the death of Ali and the abdication of 
Hassan, events which followed hard upon each 
ether, Ziyad, who still held sway over Persia, 
hesitated to acknowledge Moawyah as Caliph. 
The latter was alarmed at this show of opposition, 
: fearing lest Ziyad should join with the family of 
__ _Haschem, the kindred of the prophet, who desired 
i the elevation of Hosein; he, therefore, sent for 
Mogeirah, the tormer patron of Ziyad, and pre- 
vailed upon him to mediate between them. Mo- 
; geirah repaired to Ziyad in person, bearing a let- 
_ ter of kindness and invitation from the Caliph, and 
prevailed on him to accompany him to Cufa. On 
their arrival Moawyah embraced Ziyad, and re- 
ceived him with public demonstrations of respect 
and affection, as his brother by the father’s side. 
The fact of their consanguinity was established on 
the following day, in full assembly, by thé publi- 
can of Tayef, who bore testimony to the inter- 
course between Abu Sofian and the beautiful 
slave. 

This decision, enforced by the high hand of 
authority, elevated Ziyad to the noblest blood of 
Koreish, and made him eligible to the highest 
offices, though in fact the strict letter of the Ma- 
hometan law would have pronounced him the son 
ot the Greek slave, who was husband of his mother. 


The family of the Ommiades were indignant at. 
having the base-born offspring of a slave thus in- 


| Ziyad was put in the command, and hastened to 


troduced among them; but Moa . disre 
ed these murmurs ; he had probably gratified his 
own feelings of natural affection, and he ha 
firmly attached to his interest a man of extensive — 
influence, and one of the ablest generals of the © 
age. 
Caren found good service in his valiant 
though misbegotten brother. Under the sway of — 
incompetent governors. the country round Bas- ~ 
sora had become overrun with thieves and mur- | 
derers, and disturbed by all kinds of tumults. 


take possession of his turbulent post. He found 
Bassora a complete den of assassins ; not a night 
but was disgraced by riot and bloodshed, so that — 
it was unsafe to walk the streets after dark. Ziyad 
was an eloquent man, and he made a public — 
speech terribly to the point. He gave notice that 
he meant to rule with the sword, and to wreak 
unsparing punishment on all offenders ; he advised 
all such, therefore, to leave the city. He warned 
all persons from appearing in public after evening ‘ 
prayers, as a patrol would go the rounds and put 
every one to death who should be found in the 
streets. He carried this measure into effect. 
Two hundred persons were put to death by the 
patrol during the first night, only five during the 
second, and not a drop of blood was shed after- 
ward, nor was there any further tumult or dis- 
turbance. , 
Moawyah then employed him to effect the same 
reforms in Khorassan and many other provinces, 
and the more he had to execute, the more was his 
ability evinced, until his mere name would quell 
commotion, and awe the most turbulent into 
quietude. Yet he was not sanguinary nor cruel, 
but severely rigid in his discipline, and inflexible 
in the dispensation of justice. It was his custom, | — 
wherever he jheld sway, to order the inhabitants — 
to leave their doors open at night, with merely a 
hurdle at the entrance to exclude cattle, engaging 
to replace anything that should be stolen; and so — 
effective was his police’ that no robberies were 
committed. 
Though Ziyad had whole provinces under his | 
government, he felt himself not sufficiently em- — 
ployed ; he wrote to the Caliph, therefore, com- 
plaining that, while his left hand was occupied in 
governing Babylonia, his right hand was idle; _ 
and he requested the government of Arabia _ 
Petrea also, which the Caliph gladly granted him, 
to the great terror of its inhabitants, who dreaded — 
so stern aruler. But the sand of Ziyad was ex- — 
hausted. He was attacked with the plague when — 
on the point of setting out for Arabia. The dis- 
ease made its appearance with an ulcer in his 
hand, and the agony made him deliberate whether : 
to smite it off. As it was acase of conscience 
among predestinarians, he consulted a venerable 
cadi. ‘“‘If you die,’’ said the old expounder of 
the law, ‘‘ you go before God without that hand, 
which you have cut off to avoid appearing in his 
presence. If you live, you give a by-name to | 
your children, who will be called the sons of the 
cripple. I advise you, therefore, to let it alone.”’ 
The intensity of the pain, however, made him de. 
termine on amputation, but the sight of the fire 
and cauterizing irons again deterred him. He was 
surrounded by the most expert physicians, but, say 
the Arabians, ‘‘It was not in their power to re- 
verse the sealed decree.’’ He died in the forty- 
fifth year of the Hegira and of his own age, and _ 
the people he had governed with so much severity 
considered his death a deliverance. His son — 
Obeid’allah, though only twenty-five years of age, 
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nt of Khorassan, and gave instant proofs 
eriting the spirit of his father. 
o his government he surprised a large Turkish 
force, and put them to such sudden flight that 
their queen left one of her buskins behind, which 
l into the hands of her pursuers, and was esti- 
ated, from the richness of its jewels, at two thou- 
and pieces of gold. 
_ Ziyad left another son named Salem, who was, 
several years afterward, when but twenty-four 
ears of age, appointed to the government of 
Khorassan, and rendéred himself so beloved by the 
people that upward of twenty thousand children 
were named after him. He had a third son called 
Kameil, who was distinguished for sagacity and 
ready wit, and he furthermore left from his pro- 
geny a dynasty of princes in Arabia. Felix, who 
‘ruled under the denomination of the children of 
Ziyad. 
_ The wise measures of Moawyah produced a 
_ «alm throughout his empire, although his throne 
seemed to be elevated on the surface of a vol- 
«ano. He had reinstated the famous Amru Ibn 
al Aass in the government of Egypt, allowing him | 
to enjoy the revenues of that opulent province, in- 
gratitude for his having proclaimed him Caliph 
during his contest with Ali, but stipulating that 
he should maintain the forces stationed there. 
The veteran general did not long enjoy this post, 
as he died in the forty-third year of the Hegira, 
A.D. 663, as full of honors as of years. In him the 
_ cause of Islam lost one of its wisest men and most 
_ illustrious conquerors. ‘*‘ Show me,”’ said Omar 
_ to him on one occasion, ‘‘ the sword with which 
_ you have fought so many battles and slain so 
many infidels.” The Caliph expressed surprise 
when he unsheathed an ordinary scimetar. 
_ * Alas?’ said Amru, “‘the sword without the 
arm of the master is no sharper nor heavier than 
the sword of Farezdak the poet.”’ aes 
Mahomet, whose death preceded that of Amru 
_ upward of thirty years, declared, that there was no 
~ truer Moslem than he would prove to be, nor one 
- more steadfast in the faith. Although Amru 
- passed most of his life in the exercise of arms, he 
- found time to cultivate the softer arts which be- 
long to peace. We have already shown that he 
was an orator and a poet. The witty lampoons, 
however, which he wrote against the prophet in 
his youth, he deeply regretted in his declining 
age. He sought the company of men of learning 
and science, and delighted in the conversation of 
_ philosophers. He has left some proverbs distin- 
_ guished for pithy wisdom, and some beautiful 
poetry, and his dying advice to his children was 
celebrated for manly sense and affecting pathos. 


He. CHAPTER XLII. 


SIEGE OF CONSTANTINOPLE—TRUCE WITH THE 
‘EMPEROR — MURDER OF HASSAN — DEATH OF 
AYESHA. 


_ THE Caliph Moawyah being thoroughly estab- 
lished in his sovereignty, was ambitious of foreign 
conquests, which might shed lustre on his name, 
and obliterate the memory of these civil wars. 
He was desirous, also, of placing his son Yezid 
in a conspicuous light, and gaining for him the 
affections of the people ; for he secretly enter- 
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On his way | 


tained hopes of making him his successor. 
determined, therefore, to send him with a great 
force to attempt the conquest of Constantinople, 
at that time the capital ot the Greek and Roman 
empire. This indeed was a kind of holy war; 


He 


for it was fulfilling one of the most ardent wishes — 


of Mahomet, who had looked forward to the con- — 
quest of the proud capital of the Czsars as one of 


the highest triumphs: of Islam, and had promised gi 


full pardon of all their sins to the Moslem army 
that should achieve it. 


The general command of the army in this expe- . 
dition was given to a veteran named Sophian, and ~ 


he was accompanied by several of those old sol-. 
diers of the faith, battered in the wars, and 
almost broken down by years, who had fought by 
the side of the prophet at Beder and Ohod, and 
were, therefore, honored by the title of ‘* Compan- 
ions,’’ and who now showed among the ashes of — 


age the sparks of youthful fire, as they girded on _ 
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their swords for this sacred enterprise. 


Hosein, thé valiant son of Ali, also accom- | 


panied this expedition ; in which, in fact, the 
flower of Moslem chivalry engaged. Great 
preparations were made by sea and land, and 
sanguine hopes entertained of success ; the Mos- 
lem troops were numerous and hardy, inured to 
toil and practised in warfare, and they were ani- 


mated by the certainty of paradise, should they be _ 


victorious. The Greeks, on the other hand, were — 
in a state of military decline, and their emperor, 
Constantine, a grandson of Heraclius, disgraced 
his illustrious name by indolence and incapac- 
ity. 4 oa 

It is singular and to be lamented, that of this 
momentous expedition we have very few particu- 
lars, notwithstanding that it lasted long, and must 
have been checkered by striking vicissitudes. 
The Moslem fleet passed without 
through the Dardanelles, and the army disem- 
barked within seven miles of Constantinople. For 
many days they pressed the siege with vigor, but 
the city was strongly garrisoned by fugitive troops 
from various quarters, who had profited by sad 
experience in the defence of fortified towns ; the 
walls were strong and high; and the besieged 
made use of Greek fire, to the Moslems a new and 
terrific agent of destruction. 

Finding all their efforts in vain, the Moslems 
consoled themselves by ravaging the neighboring 
coasts of Europe and Asia, and on the approach 
of winter retired to the island of Cyzicus, about 
eighty miles from Constantinople, where they had 
established their headquarters. 

Six years were passed in this unavailing enter- 
prise ; immense sums were expended ; thousands 
of lives were lost by disease ; ships and crews, by 
shipwreck and other disasters, and thousands of 
Moslems were slain, gallantly fighting for paradise 
under the walls of Constantinople. The most re- 
nowned of these was the venerable Abu Ayub, in 
whose house Mahomet had established his quar- 
ters when he first fled to Medina, and who had 
fought by the side of the prophet at Beder and 
Ohod. , He won an honored grave ; for though it 
remained for ages unknown, yet nearly eight cen- 
turies after this event, when Constantinople was 
conquered by Mahomet II., the spot was revealed 
in a miraculous vision, and consecrated by a 
mausoleum and mosque, which exist to this day, 
and to which the grand seigniors of the Ottoman 
empire repaired to be belted with the scimetar on 
their accession to!the throne. 

The protracteé war with the Greeks revived 
their military ardor, and they assailed the Mos- 
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which he had provoked threatening his own 
security. Other enemies were pressing on him ; 
age, also, had sapped his bodily and mental vigor, 
and he became so anxious for safety and repose 
that he in a manner purchased a truce of the em- 
peror for thirty years, by agreeing to pay an an- 
nual tribute of three thousand pieces of gold, fifty 
slaves, and fifty horses of the noblest Arabian 
blood. 

: Yezid, the eldest son of Moawyah, and his se- 
- cretly-intended successor, had failed to establish 
a renown in this enterprise, and if Arabian his- 
torians speak true, his ambition led him toa perfid- 
ious act sufficient to stamp his name with infamy. 
He is accused of instigating the murder of the vir- 
- tuous Hassan, the son of Ali, who had abdicated 
in favor of Moawyah, but who was to resume the 
Caliphat on the death of that potentate. It is 
questionable whether Hassan would ever have 
claimed this right, for he was of quiet, retired 
habits, and preferred the security and repose of a 
private station. He was strong, however, in the 
affection of the people, and to remove out of the 
way so dangerous a rival, Yezid, it is said, pre- 


vailed upon one of his wives to poison him, prom-| 


ising to marry her in reward of her treason. The 
murder took place in the forty-ninth year of the 
_ Hegira, A.D. 669, when Hassan was forty-seven 
years of age. In his last agonies, his brother 
Hosein inquired at whose instigation he supposed 
himself to have been poisoned, that he might 
avenge his death, but Hassan refused to name 
him.» ‘‘ This world,’’ said he, ‘‘is only a long 
night ; leave him alone until he and I shall meet 
in open daylight, in the presence of the Most 
ee igh 2) ° 

Yezid refused to fulfil his promise of taking the 
murderess to wife, alleging that it would be mad- 
ness to intrust himself to the embraces of such a 
female ; he, however, commuted the engagement 
for a large amount in money and jewels. Moaw- 
yah is accused of either countenancing or being 


pleased with a murder which made his son more | 


eligible to the succession, for it is said that when 
he heard of the death of Hassan, “he fell down 
and worshipped.”’ 

Hassan had been somewhat uxorious; or ra- 
‘ther, he had numerous wives, and was prone to 
change them when attracted by new beauties. One 
of them was the daughter of Yezdegird, the last 
king of the Persians, and she bore him several 
children. He had, altogether, fifteen sons and five 
daughters, and contributed greatly to increase the 
race of Sheriffs, or Fatimites, descendants from 
the prophet. In his testament he left directions 
that he should be buried by the sepulchre of his 
grandsire Mahomet; but Ayesha, whose hatred 
for the family of Ali went beyond the grave, de- 
clared that the mansion was hers, and refused her 
‘consent ; he was, therefore, interred in the com- 
mon burial-ground of the city. 

Ayesha, herself, died some time afterward, in 
the fifty-eighth year of the Hegira, having sur- 
vived the prophet forty-seven, years. She was 
often called the Prophetess, and generally denomi- 
nated the Mother of the Faithful, although she 
had never borne any issue to Mahomet, and had 
employed her widowhood in intrigues to prevent 
Ali and his children, who were the only progeny 
of the prophet, from sitting on the throne of the 
Caliphs. All the other wives of Mahomet who 
survived him passed the remainder of their lives 
in widowhood ; but none, save her, seem to have 
been held in especial reverence, 
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MOSLEM CONQUESTS IN NORTHERN AFRICA~ 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF ACBAH ; HIS DEATH, — Baye 
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‘THE conquest of Northern Africa, so auspi- 


-ciously commenced by Abdallah Ibn Saad, had ~ 


been suspended for a number of years by the — 
pressure of other concerns, and particularly by 
the siege of Constantinople, which engrossed a — 
great part of the Moslem forces ; in the mean time — 
Cyrene had shaken off the yoke, all Cyrenaica _ 
was in a state of insurrection, and there was dan- 
ger that the places which had been taken and the ~ 
posts which had been established by the Arab 
conquerors would be completely lost. ia 
The Caliph Moawyah now looked round for — 
some active and able general, competent tosecure 
and extend his sway along the African sea-coast. 
Such a one he found in Acbah Ibn Nafe el Fehri, 
whom he dispatched from Damascus with tem _ 
thousand horse. Acbah made his way with alb 
speed into Africa, his forces augmenting as he — 
proceeded, by the accession of barbarian troops: q 
He passed triumphantly through Cyrenaica ; laid 
close siege to the city of Cyrene, and retook it, — 
notwithstanding its strong walls and great popu- — 
lation ; but in the course of the siege many of its _ 
ancient and magnificent edifices were destroyed. ; 
Acbah continued his victorious course west-~ — 
ward, traversing wildernesses sometimes barrem = 
and desolate, sometimes entangled with forests, — 
and infested by serpents and savage animals, 
until he reached the domains of ancient Carthage, 
the present territory of Tunis. Here he deter- — 
mined to found a city to serve as a stronghold, — 
and a place of refuge in the heart of these con- — 
quered regions. The site chosen was a valley — 
closely wooded, and abounding with lions, tigers, 
and serpents. The Arabs give a marvellous ac- _ 
count of the founding of the city. Acbah, say — 
they, went forth into the forest, and adjured its _ 
savage inhabitants. ‘‘Hence! avaunt! wild ~ 
beasts and serpents! Hence, quit this wood and ~ 
valley !’’ This solemn adjuration he repeated — 
three several times, on three several days, and 
not a lion, tiger, leopard, nor serpent, but depart- 
ed from the place. a 
Others, less poetic, record that he cleared away — 
a forest which had been a lurking place not mere-_ 
ly for wild beasts and serpents, but for rebels and 
barbarous hordes ; that he used the wood in con-_ 
structing walls for his new city, and when these 
were completed, planted his lance in the centre, — 
and exclaimed to his followers, ‘‘ This is your 
caravan.’’ Such was the origin of the city of 
Kairwan or Caerwan, situated thirty-three leagues 
southeast of Carthage, and twelve from the seaon ~ 
the borders of the great desert. Here Acbah 
fixed his seat of government, erecting mosques 
and other public edifices, and holding all the 
surrounding country in subjection. 
While Acbah was thus honorably occupied, the ~ 
Caliph ,Moawyah, little aware of the immense 
countries embraced in these recent conquests, 
united them with Egypt under one command, as_ 
if they had been two small provinces, and ap- 
pointed Muhegir Ibn Omm Dinar, one of the 
Ansari, as emir or governor. Muhegir was an 
ambitious, or rather an envious and perfidious — 
man. Scarce had he entered upon his govern- | 
ment when he began to sicken with envy of the 
brilliant fame of Acbah and his vast popularity, 
not merely with the army, but throughout the _ 
country ; he accordingly made such unfavorable 
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_ was induced to displace him from the command 
_ ofthe African army, and recall him to Damascus. 
_ The letter of recall being sent under cover to 
_ Muhegir, he transmitted it by Muslama Ibn Mach- 
_ dad, one of his generals, to Acbah, charging his 
envoy to proceed with great caution, and to treat 
Acbah with profound deference, lest the troops, 
out oftheir love for him, should resist the order 
_ for his deposition. Muslama found Acbah in his 
_ camp at Cyrene, and presented him the Caliph’s 
letter of recall, and a Ietter from Muhegir as gover- 
nor of the province, letting him know that Muslama 
and the other generals were authorized to arrest 
‘him should he hesitate to obey the command of 
_ the Caliph. 
'__ There was no hesitation on the part of Acbah. 
_ He at once discerned whence the blow proceeded. 
*“Oh God!’ exclaimed he, ‘‘ spare my life until 
Ican vindicate myself from the slanders of Muhe- 
gir Ibn Omm Dinar.’’ He then departed in- 
_ stantly, without even entering his house; made 
his way with all speed to Damascus, and ap- 
peared before Moawyah in the presence of his 
generals and the officers of his court. Addressing 
the Caliph with noble indignation, *‘I have trav- 
ersed deserts,’’ said he, ‘‘ and encountered sav- 
age tribes ; I have conquered towns and regions, 
and have brought their infidel inhabitants to the 
knowledge of God and his law. I have built 
-_ mosques and palaces, and fortified our dominion 
_ over the land, and in reward I have been degrad- 
__ed from my post, and summoned hither as a cul- 
prit. I appeal to your justice, whether I have 
_ merited such treatment ?”’ ; 
- Moawyah felt rebuked by the magnanimous 
bearing of his general, for he was aware that he 
had been precipitate in condemning him on false 
accusations. ‘‘I am already informed,” said he, 
““of the true nature of the case. I now know 
who is Muhegir, and who is Acbah; return to 
the command of the army, and pursue your glori- 
ous career of conquest. 

- Although it was not until the succeeding Cali- 
_ phat that Acbah resumed the command in Afri- 
- a, we will anticipate dates in order to maintain 
_ anbroken the thread of his story. In passing 
_ through Egypt he deposed Muslama from a com- 
mand, in which he had been placed by Muhegir, 
and ordered him to remain in one of the Egyptian 
- towns a prisoner at large. 

He was grieved to perceive the mischief that 
- had been done in Africa, during his absence, by 
Muhegir, who, out of mere envy and jealousy, 
had endeavored to mar and obliterate all traces of 

- his good deeds; dismantling the cities he had 
q built, destroying his public edifices at Caerwan, 

_ and transferring the inhabitants to another place, 
a _Acbah stripped him of his command, placed him 
- inirons, and proceeded to remedy the evils he 
had perpetrated. The population was restored to 
 Caerwan, its edifices were rebuilt, and it rose 

_ from its temporary decline more prosperous and 
- beautiful than ever. Acbah then left Zohair Ibn 
Kais in command of this metropolis, and resumed 
his career of western conquest, carrying Muhegir 
with him in chains. He crossed the kingdom of 
Numidia, now Algiers, and the vast regions of 
Mauritania, now Morocco, subduing their infidel 
inhabitants or converting them with the sword, 
until, coming to the western shores of Africa, he 
spurred his charger into the waves of the Atlan- 
tic until they rose to his saddle girths ; then rais- 
ing his scimetar toward heaven, ‘ Oh Allah !’’ 
Baas oa . ? 


rts of f that gen- | 
ral, in his letters to the Caliph, that the latter 


cried the zealous Moslem, ‘‘ did 
found waters prevent me, still further would I 


carry the knowledge of thy law, and the reverence | 


of thy holy name!” 


While Acbah was thus urging his victorious : 


way to the uttermost bounds of Mauritania, tid- 


ings overtook him that the Greeks and barbarians 
were rising in rebellion in his rear; that the _ 


mountains were pouring down their legions, and 


that his city of Caerwan was in imminent danger. — 


He had in fact incurred the danger against which 


the late Caliph Omar had so often cautioned his — 


too adventurous generals. Turning his steps*he 
hastened back, marching at a rapid rate. As he 
passed through Zab or Numidia, he was harassed 
by a horde of Berbers or Moors, headed by Aben 


Cahina, a native chief of daring prowess, who had x 


descended from the fastnesses of the mountains, 


in which he had taken refuge from the invaders. — 
This warrior, with his mountain band, hung on — 


the rear of the army, picking off stragglers, and 
often carrying havoc into the broken ranks, but 
never venturing on a pitched battle. He gave 


over his pursuit as they crossed the bounds of. 


Numidia. 
On arriving atCaerwan Acbah found everything 


secure, the rebellion having been suppressed by | 


the energy and bravery of Zohair, aided by an 
associate warrior, Omar Ibn Ali, of the tribe of 
Koreish. 


Acban now distributed a part of his army 


about the neighborhood, formed of the residue a 
flying camp of cavalry, and leaving Zohair and 
his brave associate to maintain the safety of the 
metropolis, returned to scour the land of Zab, and 
take vengeance on the Berber chief who had 
harassed and insulted him when on the march. 
He proceeded without opposition as far as a 
place called Téhuda; when in some pass or de- 
file he found himself surrounded by a great host 
of Greeks and Berbers, led on by the mountain 
chief Aben Cahina. In fact, both Christians and 
Moors, who had so often been in deadly conflict 
in these very regions, had combined to drive these 
new intruders from the land. vee 


Acbah scanned the number and array of the 


advancing enemy, and saw there was no retreat, 
and that destruction was inevitable. He mar- 


shalled his little army of horsemen, however, with 


great calmness, put up the usual prayers, and 
exhorted his men to fight valiantly. Summoning 
Muhegir to,his presence, ‘‘ This,’’ said he, “‘is a 
day of liberty and gain for all true Moslems, for it 
is a day of martyrdom. I would not deprive you 
of so great.a chance for paradise.’’ So saying, 
he ordered his chains to be taken off. . 

Muhegir thanked him for the favor, and ex- 
pressed his determination to die in the cause of 
the faith. Acbah then gave him arms and a horse, 
and both of them, drawing their swords, broke the 
scabbards in token that they would fight until vic-. 
tory or death. The battle was desperate, and the 
carnage'terrible. Almost all the Moslems fought. 
to the very death, asking no quarter, 
one of the last of his devoted band, and his corpse 
was found, scimetar in hand, upon a heap of the 
enemy whom he had slain. 


CHAPTER XLV: 


MOAWYAH NAMES HIS SUCCESSOR—HIS LAST ACTS 
AND DEATH—TRAITS OF HIS CHARACTER. 


MOAWYAH was now far advanced in years, and 


not these pro- 


Acbah was | 


\ 


aware that he had not long to live ; he sought theres 
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fore to accomplish a measure which he had long 
contemplated, and which was indicative of his 
ambitious character and his pride of family. It 
was to render the Caliphat hereditary, and to per- 
petuate it in his line. For this purpose he openly 
named his son Yezid as his successor, and re- 
quested the different provinces tosend deputies to 
Damascus to perform the act of fealty to him. 
The nomination of asuccessor was what the proph- 
et himself. had not done, and what Abu Beker, 
Omar, and Othman had therefore declined to do ; 
the attempt to render the Caliphat hereditary was 
in direct opposition to the public will manifested 
repeatedly in respect to Ali; Yezid, to whom he 
proposed to bequeath the government, was pub- 
licly detested, yet, notwithstanding all these ob- 
jections, such influence had Moawyah acquired 
over the public mind that delegates arrived at 
Damascus from all parts, and gave their hands to 
Yezid in pledge of future fealty. Thus was estab- 
lished the dynasty of the Ommiades, which held 
the Caliphat for nearly a hundred years. There 
were fourteen Caliphs of this haughty line, 
known as the Pharaohs of the house of Omaya (or 
The ambition of rule manifest- 
ed in Moawyah, the founder of the dynasty, con- 
tinued even among his remote descendants, who 
exercised sovereignty nearly four centuries after- 
ward in Spain. One of them, anxious to ascend 
the throne in a time of turbulence and peril, ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘ Only make me king to-day, and you 
may kill me to-morrow !’’ 

The character of the Caliph had much changed 
in the hands of Moawyah, and in the luxurious 
city of Damascus assumed more and more the 
state of the oriental sovereigns which it super- 
seded. The frugal simplicity of the Arab, and the 
stern virtues of the primitive disciples of Islam, 
were softening down and disappearing among the 
voluptuous delights of Syria. _Moawyah, how- 
ever, endeavored to throw over his favorite city of 
Damascus some ol the sanctity with which Mecca 
and Medina were invested. For this purpose he 
sought to transfer to it, from Medina, the pulpit 
of the prophet, as also his walking-staff; ‘‘ for 
such precious relics of the apostle of God,’’ said 
he, ‘“ought not to remain among the murderers 
ef Othman.” 

The staff was found after great search, but when 
the pulpit was about to be removed, there oc- 
curred so great an eclipse of the sun that the stars 
became visible. The superstitious Arabs consid- 
ered this a signal of divine disapprobation, and 
the pulpit was suffered to remain in Medina. 

Feeling his end approaching, Moawyah sum- 
moned his son Yezid to his presence, and gave 
advice full of experience and wisdom. ‘‘ Confide 
in the Arabs,’’ said he, ‘‘ as the sure foundation 
of your power. Prize the Syrians, for they are 
faithful and enterprising, though prone to degen- 
erate when out of their own country. Gratify the 
people of Irak in all their demands, for they are 
restless and turbulent, and would unsheathe a hun- 
dred thousand scimetars against thee on the least 
provocation.’’ 

** There are four rivals, my son,’’ added he, ‘‘ on 
whom thou must keep avigilanteye. The first is 
Hosein, the son of Ali, who has great influence in 
Trak, but he is upright and sincere, and thy own 
cousin ; treat him, therefore, with clemency, if he 
fall within thy power. The second is Abdallah 
Ibn Omar; but he is a devout man, and will 
eventually come under allegiance to thee. The 
third is Abda’lrahman; but he is a man of no 
force of mind, and merely speaks from the die- 
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_took her from the youth by force. 


tates of others ; he is, moreover, incontinent, a 
a gambler ; he is not a rival to be feared. The 
fourth is Abdallah Ibn Zobeir ; he unites the craft. 


of the fox with the strength and courage of the — 


lion. 
valiantly ; if he offer peace, accept it, and spare 
the blood of thy people. If he fall within your 
power, cut him to pieces !’’ 


Moawyah was gathered to his fathers in the six— 


If he appear against thee, oppose him | 


tieth year of the Hegira, A.D. 679, at the age of 


seventy, or, as some say, seventy-five years, of — 


which he had reigned nearly twenty. He was in- 
terred in Damascus, which he had made the cap- 
ital of the Moslem empire, and which continued. 
to be so during the dynasty of the Ommiades. 
The inscription of his signet was, ‘‘ Every deed 
hath its meed ;”’ or, according to others, ‘‘ Alb 
power rests with God.”’ q 

Though several circumstances in his reign sa- 
vor of crafty, and even treacherous policy, yet he 
bears a high name in Moslem history. His cour- 
age was undoubted, and of a generous kind ; for 
though fierce in combat, he was clement in vic- 
tory. He prided himself greatly upon being of 
the tribe of Koreish, and was highly aristocratical 


before he attained to sovereign power ; yet he was 


affable and accessible at all times, and made him- 


self popular among his people. Hisambition was 
_tempered with some considerations of justice. | 
He assumed the. throne, it is true, by the aid of 
the scimetar, without regular election; but he — 


subsequently bought off the right of his rival Has- 


san, the legitimate Caliph, and transcended mu- — 


nificently all the stipulations of his purchase, pre- 
senting him, at one time, with four million pieces. 
of gold. One almost regards with incredulity the 
stories of immense sums passing from hand to 
hand among these Arab conquerors, as freely as: 
bags of dates in their native deserts ; but it must 
be recollected they had the plundering of the rich 
empires of the East, and as yet were flush with 
the spoils of recent conquests. 

The liberality of Moawyah is extolled as being 
beyond all bounds ; one instance on record of it, 
however, savors of policy. He gave Ayesha a 
bracelet valued at a hundred thousand pieces of 
gold, that had formerly perhaps sparkled on the 
arm of some Semiramis ; but Ayesha, he knew, 
was a potent friend and a dangerous enemy. 


Moawyah was sensible to the charms of poetry, — : 


if we may judge from the following anecdotes ; 

A robber, who had been condemned by the 
Cadi to have his head cut off, appealed to the Ca- 
liph in a copy of verses, pleading the poverty and 
want by which he had been driven. 
the poetry, Moawyah reversed the sentence, and 
gave the poet a purse of gold, that he might have 
no plea of necessity for repeating the crime. 

Another instance was that of a young Arab, 


& 


who had married a. beautiful damsel, of whom he ~ 


was so enamored that he lavished all his fortune 
upon her. The governor of Cufa, happening to 
see her, was so struck with her beauty that he 


made his complaint to the Caliph in verse, poured 
forth with Arab eloquence, and with all the pas- 
sion of a lover, praying redress or death. Moa- 
wyah, as before, was moved by the poetic appeal, 


and sent orders to the governor of Cufa to restore | 


the wife to her husband. The governor, infatuated 


with her charms, entreated the Caliph to let him, ie 


The latter 


Touched by — ; 


have the enjoyment of her for one year, and then =~ 


to take his head. The curiosity of the Caliph was. 


awakened by this amorous contest, and he caused | 
the female to be sent to him. Struck with her 


XN 


wavishing beauty, with the grace of her deport- 
ment, and the eloquence of her expressions, he 
- could not restrain his admiration ; and in the ex- 
= citement of the moment told her to choose be- 
4 _— tween the young Arab, the governor of Cufa, and 
himself. She acknowledged the honor proffered 
_ dy the Caliph to be utterly beyond her merit ; but 
_ avowed that affection and duty still inclined her to 
her husband. Her modesty and virtue delighted 
Moawyah even more than her beauty ; he restored 
‘her to her husband, and enriched them both with 
princely munificence’ 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


SUCCESSION OF YEZID, SEVENTH CALIPH—FINAL 
FORTUNES OF HOSEIN, THE SON OF ALI. 


YEZID, the son of Moawyah, succeeded to the 
Caliphat without the ceremony of an election. 
_ His inauguration took place in the new moon 
of the month Rajeb, in the sixtieth year of the 

_ Hegira, coincident with the seventh day of April 
- 4m the year of our Lord 680. He was thirty-four 
years of age, and is described as tall and thin, 
with a ruddy countenance pitted with the small- 
pox, black eyes, curled hair, and a comely beard. 
_ He was not deficient in talent, and possessed the 
popular giftof poetry. Theeffect of his residence 
_. among the luxuries and refinements of Syria was 
_ evinced in a fondness for silken raiment and the 
delights of music; but he was stigmatized as 
base-spirited, sordid, and covetous ; grossly sen- 
sual, and scandalously intemperate. 

Notwithstanding all this, he was’ readily ac- 
knowledged as Caliph throughout the Moslem 
empire, excepting by Mecca, Medina, and some 
Lities of Babylonia. His first aim was to secure 
undisputed possession of the Caliphat. The only 

- competitors from whom he had danger to appre- 
hend were Hosein, the son of Ali, and Abdallah, 
- the son of Zobeir. They were both at Medina, 
- and he sent orders to Waled Ibn Otbah, the gov- 
ernor of that city, to exact from them an oath of 
fealty.’ Waled, who was of an undecided char- 
acter, consulted Merwan Ibn Hakem, formerly 
secretary of Othman, and suspected of forging 
the letter which effected the ruin of that Caliph. 
He was in fact one of the most crafty as well as 
able men of the age. His advice to the governor 
was to summon Hosein and Abdallah to his pres- 
ence, before they should hear of the death of Moa- 
-wyah, and concert any measures of opposition ; 
_ then to tender to them the oath of fealty to Yezid, 
and, should they refuse, to smite off their heads. 

Hosein and Abdallah discovered the plot in 
time to effect their escape with their families to 
Mecca, where they declared themselves openly 
in opposition to Yezid. In a little while Hosein 
received secret messages from the people of Cufa, 
inviting him to their city, assuring him not mere- 
ly of protection, but of joyful homage as the son 
of Ali, the legitimate successor of the prophet. 
He had only, they said, to show himself in their 
city, and all Babylonia would rise in arms in his 
favor. 

Hosein sent his cousin, Muslim Ibn Okail, to 
ascertain the truth of these representations, and 
to foment the spirit of insurrection should it really 
exist among the people of Cufa. Muslim made 
his way, almost unattended, and with great peril 
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and hardship, across the deserts of Irak, On ar- | 


riving at Cufa he was well received by the party 
of Hosein ; they assured him that eighteen thou- 
sand men were ready to sacrifice their blood and 
treasure in casting down the usurper and uphold- 
ing the legitimate Caliph. Every day augmented 
the number of apparent zealots in the cause, until 
it amounted to one hundred and forty thousand. 
Of all this Muslim sent repeated accounts to Ho- 
sein, urging him to come on, and assuring him 
that the conspiracy had been carried on with such 
secrecy that Nu’man Ibn Baschir, the governor 
of Cufa, had no suspicion of it. 

But though the conspiracy had escaped the vig- 
ilance of Nu’m4n, intimation of it had reached 
the Caliph Yezid at Damascus, who sent instant 


orders to Obeid’allah, the emir of Bassora, to re- 3 


pair with all speed to Cufa, displace its negligent 


governor, and take that place likewise under his ~ 


command. 

Obeid’ allah was the son of Ziyad, and inherited 
all the energy of his father. Aware that the mo- 
ment was critical, he set off from Bassora with 
about a score of fleet horsemen. 
Cufa were on the lookout for the arrival of Ho- 
sein, which was daily expected, when Obeid’allah 
rode into the city in the twilight at the head of his 
troopers. He wore a black turban, as was the 
custom likewise with Hosein. The populace 
crowded round him, hailing the supposed grand- 


son of the prophet. Z 
“Stand off!’ cried the horsemen fiercely. 
“It is the emir Obeid’ allah.’’ 
The crowd shrank back abashed and dis- 


appointed, and the emir rode on to the castle. 
The popular chagrin increased when it was known 
that he had command of the province ; for he was 
reputed a second Ziyad in energy and decision. 


His measures soon proved his claims to that char- 


acter. He discovered and disconcerted the plans 


of the conspirators; drove Muslim to a prema- 


ture outbreak ; dispersed his hasty levy, and took 
him prisoner. The latter shed bitter tears on his 
capture ;. not on his own account, but on the ac- 
count of Hosein, whom he feared his letters and 
sanguine representations had involved in ruin, by 
inducing him to come on to Cufa. The head of 
Muslim was struck off and sent to the Caliph. 

His letters had indeed produced the dreaded 
effect. On receiving them Hosein prepared to 
comply with the earnest invitation of the people 
of Cufa. It was in vain his friends reminded him 
of the proverbial faithlessness of these people ; it 
was in vain they urged him to wait until they had 
committed themselves, by openly taking the field. 
It was in vain that his near relative Abdallah 
Ibn Abbas urged him at least to leave the fe- 
males of his family at Mecca, lest he should be 
massacred in the midst of them, like the Caliph 
Othman. 
and predestinarian, declared he would leave the 
event to God, and accordingly set out with his 
wives and children, and anumber of his relatives, 
escorted by a handful of Arab troops. 

Arrived in the confines of Babylonia, he was 
met bya body of a thousand horse, led on by 
Harro, an Arab of the tribe of Temimah. Heat 
first supposed them to bea detachment of his par- 
tisans sent to meet him, but was soon informed by 
Harro that he came from the emir Obeid’allah 
to conduct him and all the people with him to 
Cufa. 

Hosein haughtily refused to submit to the emir’s 
orders, and represented that he came in peace, 


invited by the inhabitants of Cufa, as the rightful . 


Caliph. He set forth at the same time the justice 


¥ 
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Hosein, in the true spirit of a Moslem. 
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of his claims, and endeavored to enlist Harro in 
his cause ; but the latter, though in no wise hostile 
to him, avoided committing himself, and urged 
him to proceed quietly to Cufa under his escort. 

_ While they were yet discoursing, tour horsemen 
rode up accompanied by a guide. One of these 
named Thirmah was known to Hosein, and was 
reluctantly permitted by Harro to converse with 
him apart. Hosein inquired about the situation 
of things at Cufa. ‘‘ The nobles,’’ replied the 
_ other, “‘ are now against you toa man; some of 

the common people are still with you; by to-inor- 

row, however, not a scimetar but will be. un- 
sheathed against you.”’ 

Hosein inquired about Kais, a messenger whom 

he had sent in advance to apprise his adher- 
ents of his approach. He had been seized on 
suspicion, ordered as a test, by Obeid’allah, to 
‘curse Hosein and his father Ali, and on his refus- 
ing had been thrown headlong from the top of 
the citadel. 
_ Hosein shed tears at hearing the fate of his 
faithful messenger. ‘* There be some,”’ said he, 
in the words of the Koran, ‘‘ who are already 
dead, and some who living expect death. Let 
their mansions, oh God, be in the gardens of para- 
dise, and receive us with them to thy mercy.”’ 

Thirmah represented to Hosein that his handful 
of followers would be of no avail against the host 
prepared to oppose him in the plains of Cufa, and 
offered to conduct him to the impregnable moun- 
tains of Aja, in the province of Naja, where ten 
thousand men of the tribe of Tay might soon be 
assembled to defend him. He declined his advice, 
however, and advanced toward Kadesia, the place 
famous for the victory over the Persians. Harro 
_and his cavalry kept pace with him, watching 
_ every movement, but offering no molestation. 
The mind of Hosein, however, was darkened by 
gloomy forebodings. A stupor at times hung 
over his faculties as he rode slowly along ; he ap- 
peared to be haunted with a presentiment of death. 

“We belong to God, and to God we must 
return,’’ exclaimed heas he roused himself at one 
time from a dream or reverie. He had beheld in 
his phantasy, a horseman who had addressed 
him in warning words: ‘‘ Men travel in the night, 
and their destiny travels in the night to meet 
them.’’ This he pronounced a messenger of 
death. 

In this dubious and desponding mood he was 
brought to a halt, near the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, by the appearance of four thousand men, 
in hostile array, commanded by Amar Ibn Saad. 
These, likewise, had been sent out by the emir 
Obeid’allah, who was full of uneasiness lest 
there should be some popular movement in favor 
of Hosein. The latter, however, was painfully 
convinced by this repeated appearance of hostile 
troops, without any armament in his favor, that 
the fickle people of Cufa were faithless to him. He 
held a parley with Amar, who was a pious and 
good man, and had come out very unwillingly 
against a descendant of the prophet, stated to him 
the manner in which he had been deceived by 
the people of Cufa, and now offered to return to 
Mecca. Amar dispatched a fleet messenger to 
apprise the emir of this favorable offer, hoping to 
be excused from using violence against Hosein, 
Obeid’allah wrote in reply: ‘‘Get between him 
and the Euphrates ; cut him off from the water as 
he did Othman ; force him to acknowledge al- 
legiance to Yezid, and then we will treat of 
terms.”’ y 

Amar obeyed these orders with reluctance, and 
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the little camp. of Hosein suffered the extremities. ; 
of thirst. Still he could not be brought to acknowl- 
edge Yezid as Caliph. He now offered three things, 


either to go to Damascus and negotiate matters per- 


sonally with Yezid ; to return into Arabia ; or to 
repair to some frontier post, in Khorassan and 
fight against the Turks. These terms were like- 
wise transmitted by Amar to Obeid’allah. 

The emir was exasperated at these delays, 
which he considered as intended to gain time for 
tampering with the public feeling. His next letter 
to Amar was brief and explicit. ‘‘ If Hosein and 
his men submit and take the oath of allegiance, 
treat them kindly ; if they refuse, slay them—ride — 


over them—trample them under the feet of thy 


This letter was sent by Shamar, a ~ 
He had ~ 


horses !”’ 
warrior of note, and of a fierce spirit. 
private instructions. 
have ordered, strike off his head and take com- 
mand of his troops.’’ He was furnished also with 
a letter of protection, and passports for four of the 


sons of Ali, who had accompanied their brother 


Hosein. 

Amar, on receiving the letter of the emir, had 
another parley with Hosein. He found him in 
front of his tent conversing with his brother Al 
Abbas, just after the hour of evening prayer, and 
made known to him the peremptory demand of 
the emir and its alternative. He also produced 
the letter of protection and the passports for his 
brothers, but they refused to accept them. ; 

Hosein obtained a truce until the morning to — 
consider the demand of the emir; but his mind 
was already made up. He saw that all hope of 
honorable terms was vain, and he resolved to die. 

After the departure of Amar, he remained 
seated alone at the door of his tent, leaning on 
his sword, lost in gloomy cogitation on the fate of 
the coming day. A heaviness again came over 
him, with the same kind of portentous fantasies 
that he has already experienced. The approach | 
of his favorite sister, Zenaib, roused him. He re- | 
garded her with mournful significance. ‘“‘I have 
just seen,” said he, ‘“‘in a dream, our grandsire 
the prophet, and he said, ‘Thou wilt soon be 
with me in paradise.’ ”’ 

The boding mind of Zenaib interpreted the | 
portent. ‘* Woe unto us and our family,” cried 
she, smiting her breast ; ‘‘ our mother Fatima is 
dead, and our father Ali and our brother Hassan ! 
Alas for the desolation of the past and the de. 
struction that is to come!’’ So saying, her grief 
overcame her, and she fell into a swoon. Hosein — 
raised her tenderly, sprinkled water in her face, 
and restored her to consciousness. He entreated — 
her to rely with confidence on God, reminding her 
that all the people of the earth must die, and 
everything that exists must perish, but that God, 
who created them, would restore them and take 
them to himself. ‘‘ My father, and my mother, 
and my brother,’ said he, ‘‘ were better than I, 
yet they died, and every Moslem has had an exe 
ample in the death of the apostle of God.’’ Tak- 
ing her then by the hand, he led her into the tent, — 
charging her, in case of his death, not to give 
way thus to immoderate sorrow. 

He next addressed his friends and followers, 
‘‘ These troops by whom we are surrounded,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ seek no life but mine, and will be contented 
with my death. Tarry not with me, therefore, te 
your destruction, but leave me to my fate.” 

‘“God forbid,’’ cried Al Abbas, ‘‘ that we should 
survive your fall ;’’ and his words were echoed 
by the rest. | Spe S robes 

Seeing his little band thus determined to share 
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te fortunes, Hosein prepared to sell 
dear, and make their deaths a memora- 
‘sacrifice. By his orders all the tents were 
sposed in two lines, and the cords interwoven 
as to form barriers on both sides of the camp, 
while a deep trench in the rear was filled with 
ood, to be set on fire in case of attack. It was 
assailable, therefore, only’ in front. This done, 
_ the devoted band, conscious that the next day was 
to be their last, passed the night in prayer, while 
a troop of the enemy’s horse kept riding round to 
prevent their escape,; 
__ When the morning dawned, Hosein prepared 
for battle. His whole force amounted only to 
twoscore foot soldiers and two-and-thirty horse ; 
_ but ail were animated with the spirit of martyrs. 
- Hosein and several of his chief men washed, 
anointed, and perfumed themselves; ‘‘for in a 
little while,’’ said they, ‘‘ we shall be with the 
black-eyed Houris of paradise.’’ ~ 
His steadfastness of soul, however, was shaken 
‘by the loud lamentations of his sisters and 
_ daughters, and the thought of the exposed and 
desolate state in which his death would leave 
them. He called to mind, too, the advice which 


he had neglected of Abdallah Ibn Abbas, to 


‘* God will 
exclaimed he in the ful- 


leave his women in safety at Mecca. 
- reward thee; Abdallah !’’ 
ness of his feelings. 

_ A squadron of thirty horse, headed by Harro, 


now wheeled up, but they came as friends and’ 


allies. Harro repented him of having given the 
first check to Hosein, and now came in atone- 


ment to fight and die for him. ‘‘ Alas for you 


men of Cuta !’’ cried he, as Amar and his troops 
approached ; “‘ you have invited the descendant 
_ of the prophet to your city, and now, you come to 


fight against him. You have cut off from him 
and his family the waters of the Euphrates, which 
are free even to infidels and the beasts of the 
field, and have shut him up like a lion in the 
toils.”’ 

‘Amar began to justify himself and to plead the 
orders of the emir; but the fierce Shamar cut 
short all parley by letting fly an arrow into the 
camp of Hosein, calling all to witness that he 
struck the first blow. A skirmish ensued, but 
_ the men of Hosein kept within their camp, where 
_ they could only be reached by the archers. From 
time to time there were single combats in defi- 
ance, as was customary with the Arabs. In 
these the greatest loss was on the side of the en- 
emy, for Hosein’s men fought with the despera- 
tion of men resolved on death. 

Amar now made a general assault, but the 
_ camp, being open only in front, was successfully 
defended. Shamar and his followers attempted 
to pull down the tents, but met with vigorous re- 
sistance. He thrust his lance through the tent of 
- Hosein, and called for fire to burn it. The 
“women ran out shrieking. ‘‘ The fire of Jehen- 
nam be thy portion !’’ cried Hosein; ‘‘ wouldst 
thou destroy my family ?”’ ‘ 
_ Even the savage Shamar stayed his hand at the 
- sight of defenceless women, and he and his band 
drew off with the loss of several of their number. 

Both parties desisted from the fight at the hour 
of noontide prayer ; and Hosein put up the prayer 
ot Fear, which is only used in time of extremity. 

When the prayers were over the enemy renew- 
ed the assault, but chiefly with arrows trom a dis- 
tance. The faithful followers of Hosein were 
picked off one by one, until he was left almost 
alone ; 
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yet no one ventured to close upon him. | 
from a distance pierced his little son | 
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Abdallah, whom he had upon his knee. Hosein | 
caught his blood in the hollow of his hand and © 
threw it toward heaven. ‘‘ Oh God,’’ exclaimed 
he, ‘‘if thou withholdest help from us, at least _ 
take vengeance on the wicked for this innocent 
blood.”’ eae ae 

His nephew, a beautiful child with jewels in his 
ears, was likewise wounded in his arms. ‘‘ Allah 
will receive thee, my child,’’ said Hosein ; ‘‘thou — 
wilt soon be with thy forefathers in paradise.”’ 

At this moment Zeinab rushed forth impreca- 
ting the vengeance of Heaven upon the murder- — 
ers of her family. Her voice was overpowered by 
the oaths and curses of Shamar, who closed with — 
his men upon Hosein. The latter fought des- — 


perately, and laid many dead around him, but his 


strength was failing him ; it became a massacre ~ 
rather than a fight; he sank to the earth, and — 
was stripped ere life was extinct. Thirty wounds 
were counted in his body, and four-and-thirty 
bruises. His head was then cut off to be sent to. 
Obeid’allah, and Shamar, with his troops, rode — 
forward and backward over the body, as he had 
been ordered, until it was trampled into the 
earth. ag 
Seventy-two followers of Hosein were slain in 
this massacre, seventeen of whom were descend- — 
ants from Fatima. Eighty-eight of the enemy 
were killed, and a great number wounded. All — 
the arms and furniture of Hosein and his family 
were taken as lawful spoils, although against the | 
command of Amar. 


Shamar dispatched one of his troopers to bear 3 
the head of Hosein to the emir Obeid’allah. He 


rode with all speed, but arrived at Cufa after the 
gates of the castle were closed. Taking the gory 


trophy to his own house until morning he showed ~ is 


it with triumph to his wife ; but she shrank from 


him with horror, as one guilty of the greatest out- _ : 


rage to the family of the prophet, and from that _ 
time forward renounced all intercourse with him. 

When the head was’ presented to Obeid’allah, — 
he smote it on the mouth with his staff. A ven- 
erable Arab present was shocked at his impiety. 
‘* By Allah !”” exclaimed he, ‘“‘I have seen those 
lips pressed by the sacred lips of the prophet !’’ a 

As Obeid’allah went forth from the citadel, he 
beheld several women, meanly attired and seated 
disconsolately on the ground at the threshotd. — 
He had to demand three times who they were, 
before he was told that it was Zeinab, sister of 
Hosein, and her maidens. ‘‘ Allah be praised,” 
cried he with ungenerous exultation, ‘‘ who has 
brought this proud woman to shame, and wrought 
death upon her family.’’ ‘‘ Allah be praised,”’ 
retorted Zeinab, haughtily, ‘‘ who hath glorified 
our family by his holy apostle Mahomet. As to 
my kindred, death was decreed to them, and they 
have gone to their resting-place; but God will 
bring you and them together, and will judge be- 
tween you.”’ \ 

The wrath of the emir was inflamed by this re- 
ply, and his friends, fearful he might be provoked 
to an act of violence, reminded him that she was 
a woman and unworthy of his anger. 

‘*Enough,’’ cried he; ‘‘let her revile ; Allah 
has given my soul full satisfaction in the death of 
her brother, and the ruin of her rebellious race.’’ 

‘“True!’’ replied Zeinab, ‘‘ you have indeed 
destroyed our men, and cut us up root and branch. 
If that be any satisfaction to your soul, you have 
te? 

The emir looked at her with surprise. ‘‘ Thou 
art indeed,”’ said he, ‘‘a worthy descendant of 
Ali, who was a poet and a man of courage.”’ 
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a“ Courage,”’ replied Zeinab, ‘‘ is not a woman’s 


shall utter.” 

The emir cast his eyes on Ali, the son of Ho- 
sein, a youth just approaching manhood, and or- 
dered him to be beheaded. ‘The proud heart of 
Zeinab now gave way. Bursting into tears she 
flung her arms round her nephew. ‘‘ Hast thou 


~ not drunk deep enough of the blood of our fam- 
ily ?”’ cried she to Obeid’allah ; ‘‘ and dost thou 
ip thirst for the blood of this youth ? Take mine too 
with it, and let me die with him.’’ 


> 


The emir gazed on her again, and with greater 
astonishment; he mused for awhile, debating 
with himself, for he was disposed to slay the lad ; 
but was moved by the tenderness of Zeinab. At 
length his better feelings prevailed, and the life of 
__ Ali was spared. 

‘The head of Hosein was transmitted to the Ca- 
liph Yezid, at Damascus, in charge of the savage- 
hearted Shamar; and with it were sent Zeinab 
and her women, and the youth Ali. The latter 
had a chain round his neck, but the youth carried 
himself proudly, and would never vouchsafe a 
_ word to his conductors. 

When Shamar presented the head with the 
greetings of Obeid’allah, the Caliph shed tears, 
for he recalled the dying counsel of his father 
with respect to the son of Ali. ‘‘Oh Hosein !”’ 
ejaculated he, ‘‘ hadst thou fallen into my hands 


__ thou wouldst not have been slain.’’ Then giving 
__vent to his indignation against the absent Obeid’- 
-__ allah, ‘‘ The curse of God,’ exclaimed he, “‘ be 


upon the son of Somyah.’’* 

He had been urged by one of his courtiers to 
‘kill Ali, and extinguish the whole generation of 
Hosein, but milder counsels prevailed. When 
_ the women and children were brought before him, 

- in presence of the Syrian nobility, he was shocked 
at their mean attire, and again uttered a maledic- 
tion on Obeid’allah. In conversing with Zeinab, 

he spoke with disparagement of her father Ali and 
her brother Hosein, but the proud heart of this in- 
__trepid woman again rose to her lips, and she re- 
_ plied with a noble scorn and just invective that 
shamed him to silence. 
Yezid now had Zeinab and the other females of 
_. the family of Hosein treated with proper re- 
spect ; baths were provided for them, and apparel 
Suited to their rank ; they were entertained in his 
palace, and the widowed wives of his father Moa- 
_ wyah came and kept them company, and joined 
__-with them in mourning for Hosein. Yezid acted 
, also with great kindness toward Ali and Amru, 
the sons of Hosein, taking them with him in his 
walks. Amru was as yet a merechild. Yezid 
: asked him one day jestingly, ‘‘ Wilt thou fight 
with my son Khaled ?’’ Theurchin’s eye flashed 
fire. ‘‘ Give him a knife,’’ cried he, ‘‘ and give 
; me one!’’ ‘* Beware of this child,’’ said a crafty 
___ old courtier who stood by, and who was an enemy 
to the house of Ali. ‘‘ Beware of this child; de- 
pend upon it, one serpent is the parent of an- 
other.”’ 

After a time when the family of Hosein wished 
to depart for Medina, Yezid furnished them abun- 
dantly with every comfort for the journey, and 
a safe convoy under a careful officer, who treated 
them with all due deference. When their journey 
was accomplished, Zeinab and Fatima, the young 
daughter of Hosein, would have presented their 
conductor with some of their jewels, but the 


* A sneer at Obeid’allah’s illegitimate descent from 
Somyah, the wife of a Greek slave. — 


attribute ; but what my heart dictates my tongue 


' Persian creed. 
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worthy Syrian declined their offer. 
for reward,’’ said he, ‘‘less than js 
would have sufficed ; but what I have done wa 
for the love of God, and for the sake of your rela-_ 
tionship to the prophet.” AAG, 

The Persians hold the memory of Hosein in 
great veneration, entitling him Shahed or the 
Martyr, and Seyejed or Lord; and he and his. 
lineal descendants for nine generations are enroll- 
ed among the twelve Imams or Pontiffs of the 
The anniversary of his martyr- 
dom is called Rus Hosein (the day of Hosein), — 
and is kept with great solemnity. A splendid — 
monument was erected in after years on the spot 
where he fell, and was called in Arabic Meshed 
Hosein, The Sepulchre of Hosein. The Shyites, — 
or sectaries of Ali, relate divers prodigies as hav- 
ing signalized his martyrdom. The sun withdrew 
his light, the stars twinkled at noonday and clash- 
ed against each other, and the clouds rained — 
showers of blood. A supernatural light beamed 
from the head of the martyr, and a flock of white © 
birds hovered around it. These miracles, how- 
ever, are all stoutly denied by the sect of Moslems 
called Sonnites, who hold Ali and his race in 
abomination. ay 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


INSURRECTION OF ABDALLAH IBN ZOBEIR—ME- 3 
DINA TAKEN AND SACKED—MECCA BESIEGED | 
—DEATH OF YEZID. : 


THE death of Hosein had removed one formi- 
dable rival of Yezid, but gave strength to the 
claims of another, who was scarcely less popu- 
lar. This was Abdallah, the son of Zobeir ; hon- 
ored for his devotion to the faith, beloved for the | 
amenity of his manners, and of such adroit pol- 
icy that he soon managed to be proclaimed Ca- — 
liph by the partisans of the house of Haschem, — 
and a large portion of the people of Medina and 
Mecca. The martyrdom, as he termed it, of 
Hosein furnished him a theme for public ha- 
rangues, with which, after his inauguration, he 
sought to sway the popular feelings, He called 
to mind the virtues of that grandson of the 
prophet, his pious watchings, fastings, and pray- 
ers; the perfidy of the people of Cufa, to which 
he had fallen a victim ; the lofty heroism of his | 
latter moments, and the savage atrocities which — 
had accompanied his murder. The public mind 
was heated by these speeches; the enthusiasm — 
awakened for the memory of Hosein was extend- 
ed to his politic eulogist. An Egyptian sooth- 
sayer, famed for skill in divination, and who had _ 
studied the prophet Daniel, declared that Abdal- © 
lah would live and die a king ; and this operated 
powerfully in his favor among the superstitious 
ee so that his party rapidly increased in num-— 

ers. ES 

The Caliph Yezid, although almost all the prov- 
inces of the empire were still in allegiance to him, | 
was alarmed at the movements of this new rival. 
He affected, however, to regard him with con-— 
tempt, and sent a silver collar to Merwan Ibn 
Hakem, then governor of Medina, directing him 
to put it round the neck of the ‘‘ mock Caliph,” 
should he persist in his folly, and send him in 
chains to Damascus. Merwan, however, who _ 
was of a wily character himself, and aware of the 
craft and courage of Abdallah, and his ings 
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ly ae ‘Nis pavemos of that 

in his turn was outwitted by the su- 

‘sagacity of Abdallah, or overawed by the 
ulent discontent of the people. 

Various negotiations took place between Yezid 

these disaffected cities, and dispatches were 

from the latter to Damascus ; but these only 


rendered the schism in the Caliphat more threat- 


ning. The deputies brought back accounts of 
he dissolute life of Yezid, which shocked the 


pious and abstemious Arabs of the sacred cities. 


‘They represented him as destitute of religion and 


_ morality ; neglectful of the hours of worship; a 


ross sensualist addicted to wine and banquet- 
ng; an effeminate voluptuary, passing his time 
amid singing and dancing women, listenitig to 
music and loose minstrelsy, and surrounded by 

ogs and eunuchs. 

The contempt and loathing caused by their rep- 
resentations were fomented by the partisans of 
Abdallah Ibn Zobeir, and extended to the whole 
house of Ommiah, of which Yezid was a member. 
Open rebellion at length broke out in a manner 
characteristic of the Arabs. During an assem- 
_ blage in the mosque of Medina, one of the conspir- 
‘ ators threw his turban, on the ground, exclaim- 
~ ing, ‘‘I cast off Yezid as I cast off this turban.”’ 


Another seconded him with the exclamation, ‘‘ I 


cast off Yezid as I cast off this shoe.?’ Heaps of 
shoes and turbans soon showed that the feeling 
was unanimous. 

The next move was to banish the house of Om- 
miah and all its dependents ; but these, to the 


- number of a thousand, took refuge in the palace 


of Merwan Ibn Hakem, the governor, whe was of 
that race. Here they were closely besieged and 


sent off to Yezid, imploring instant succor. 


f 


infirm old general, at length undertook it ; 
observed, with contempt, that a thousand’ men 


It was with difficulty Yezid could prevail upon 
any of his generals to engage in so unpopular a 
cause. Meslem Ibn Okbah, a stout-hearted but 
but 


who suffered themselves to be cooped up like 
fowls, withoat fighting, scarce deserved assist- 
ance. 

When the troops were about to depart, Yezid 
rode about among them, his scimetar by his side, 
and an Arab bow across his shoulder, calling 


upon them to show their loyalty and courage. 


His instructions to Meslem wére to summon the 


_ city of Medina, three days in succession, before 


he made any assault; if it refused to surrender, 
he should, after taking it, give it up to three days’ 
pillage. He charged him, however, to be careful 


of the safety of the youth Ali, son of Hosein, who 
- was in the city, but had taken no part in the re- 


bellion. 

- Meslem departed at the head of twelve thou- 
sand horse and five thousand foot. When he ar- 
rived before Medina he found a huge trench dig- 
ged round the city, and great preparations made 
for defence. On three successive days he sum- 
_moned it to surrender, and on each day received 
a refusal. On the fourth day he attacked it by 


storm, making his assault on the east side, that 


‘ the besieged might be blinded by the rising sun. 


_ The city held out until most of its prime leaders 


were slain; it would then have capitulated, but 
at stern old general compelled an unconditional 


) sent insaely ise Ali, he Sou son of Ho 
whom he placed on his own camel, and furni 
with a trusty guard. His next care was to release 

| the thousand men of the house of ‘Ommiah fror 


atk 


confinement, lest they should be involved in 
sacking of the city ; this done, he abandoned he 
place for three days to his soldiery, and as 

of slaughter, violence, and rapine ensued, 
horrible to be detailed. Those of the inhabi 

who survived the massacre were compelled 
submit as slaves and vassals of Yezid. The ri 
severity of old Meslem, which far surpassed 
orders, gained him the appellation of Mus 

or The Extortionate. His memory has ever been 
held in odium by the Moslems, for the outrage 
which he permitted in this sacred citys » Thise 


capture of Medina took place at night, in the si: 

third year of the Hegira, and the year 682 of the 
Christian era. : 
The old general now BE OL. on to wreak 


out; he died on the vparek of fatigue, infirmi y, 
and old age, and the command devolved on :; 
Syrian general named Hozein Ibn Thamir. 

latter led his force up to the walls of Mecca, whes 
Abdallah Ibn Zobeir commanded in person. 
the space of forty days he besieged the city, bale ‘ 
tering the walls with engines brought from Syria. — 
In the course of the siege g part of the Caaba \ 
beaten down and the rest burnt. Some ascribe 
the fire to the engines of the besiegers ; others 
affirm that Abdallah, hearing a- shouting in the 
night, caused a flaming brand to be elevated on a 
lance to discover the cause, and that the fire com- 
municated to the veil which covered the edi- 
fice. 

y Mecca was reduced to extremity, and the i 
habitants began to dread the fate of Medina, when — 
a swift messenger brought to Abdallah Ibn Zobeir 
the jovful tidings of the death of Yezid. He im- 
mediately mounted the walls and demanded of th 
besiegers why they continued to fight, seeing that — 
their master Yezid was no more. They regar 

his words as a mere subterfuge: and continued 
the attack with increased vigor. The intelligence, 
however, was speedily confirmed. 

Hozein now held a conference with Abdallah : 
he expressed an ardent desire to put an end to al 
further effusion of kindred blood, and proffere 
the allegiance of himself and his army, in which 
were some of the leading men of Syria. Abdal- 
lah, for once, was too cautious for his own goo! 

He shrank from trusting himself with Hozein and } 
his army ; he permitted them, however, at their 
earnest request, to walk in religious procession 
round the ruins of the Caaba, of course without — 
arms ; after which Hozein and his host depart- 
ed on the march homeward; and the late be- 
leaguered family of Ommiah accompanied them 
to Syria. 

The death of the Caliph Yezid took place at 
Hawwarin, in Syria, in the sixty-fourth year of the © 
Hegira, A.D. 683, in the thirty-ninth year of his 
age, after a reign of three years and six months. 
He was cut down in the flower of his days, say 
the Moslem writers, in consequence of his impiety 
in ordering the sacking of Medina, the burial- 
place of the prophet ; for the latter had predicted, 
““ Whoever injureth Medina, shall melt away even 
as salt melteth in water.’’ The Persian writers also, — 
sectarians of Ali, hold the memory of Yezid in ab- 
horrence, charging him with the deaths of © 
Hassan and Hosein, and accompany his name 
with the imipreca on ‘May he be accursed of . 
God !’" 
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INAUGURATION OF MOAWYAH II., EIGHTH CA- 
_ LIPH—HIS ABDICATION AND DEATH—-MERWAN 
IBN HAKEM AND ABDALLAH IBN ZOBEIR, 
"RIVAL CALIPHS--CIVIL WARS IN SYRIA. 


- On the death of Yezid, his son, Moawyah IL, 
was proclaimed at Damascus, being the third 
Caliph of the house of Ommiah.. He was in the 
twenty-first year of his age, feeble in mind and 
body, and swayed in his opinions and actions by 
‘his favorite teacher, Omar Almeksus, of the sect 
_ of the Kadarii, who maintain the free-will of men, 
and that a contrary opinion would make God the 
author of sin. 
_ Moawyah assumed the supreme authority with 
extreme reluctance, and felt his incompetency to 
- its duties ; for the state of his health obliged him 
to shun daylight, and keep in darkened rooms ; 
-whience the Arabs, in their propensity to by- 
names, gave him the derisive appellation of Abu- 
_ leilah, ‘* Father of the Night.’’ 
_ He abdicated at the end of six months, alleging 
_ his incompetency. The Ommiades were indig- 
_ nant at his conduct ; they attributed it, and prob- 
ably with reason, to the counsels of the sage 
Omar Almeksus, on whom they.are said to have 
_ wreaked their rage by burying him alive. 
_ Moawyah refused to nominate a successor. 
_ His grandfather Moawyah, he said, had wrested 
the sceptre from the hands of a better man; his 
father Yezid had not merited so great a trust, and 
he himself, being unworthy and unfit to wield it, 
was equally unworthy to appoint a successor ; he 
_ lett the election, therefore, to the chiefs of the 
- people. In all which he probably spake accord 
ing to the dictates of the sage Omar Almeksus. 
As soon as he had thrown off the cares of gov- 
BD ernment he shut himself up in the twilight gloom 
Sa of his chamber, whence he never stirred until his 
_ death, which happened soon after ; caused, some 
Say, by the plague, others by poison. His own 
| ae frame and morbid temperament, how- 
ever, account sufficiently for his dissolution. 
_- The election of a Caliph again distracted the 
Moslem empire. The leading men at Damascus 
determined upon Merwan Ibn Hakem, of the 
_ family of Ommiah, and once the secretary of state 
_ of Othman, who had so craftily managed the cor- 
_ respondence of that unfortunate Caliph. He was 
B now well stricken in years ; tall and meagre, with 
_ apale face and yellow beard, doubtless tinged 
_ according to oriental usage. Those who elected 
him: took care to stipulate that he should not 
nothinate any of his posterity as his successor ; 
but should be succeeded by Khaled, the son of 
Yezid, as yet a minor. MerwéAn, in his eager- 
_ ness for power, pledged himself without hesita- 
tion ; how faithfully he redeemed his pledge will 
_ be seen hereafter. 
While this election was held at Damascus, Ab- 
_ dallah Ibn Zobeir was acknowledged as Caliph in 
Mecca, Medina, and throughout Arabia, as also 
~ in Khorassan, in Babylonia, and in Egypt. 
‘g Another candidate for the supreme power unex- 
_ pectedly arose in Obeid’allah Ibn Ziyad, the emir 
_ of Bassora, the same who had caused the massa- 
_ cre of Hosein. He harangued an assemblage of 
the people of Bassora on the state of. the contend- 
_ ing factions in Syria and Arabia; the importance 
of their own portion of the empire, so capable of 
sustaining itself in independence, and the policy 
of appointing some able person as~a protector to 
watch over the public weal until these dissensions 
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grace, but was at length prevailed upon ; and tl 1e 
leaders gave him their hands, promising allegi- 
ance to him as a provisional chief, until a Caliph 
should be regularly elected. His authority, how- — 
ever, was but of short duration. The people of — 
Cufa, who had experienced his tyranny as govern- 
or, rejected with scorn his election as protector; — 
their example reacted upon the fickle Bassorians, — 
who suddenly revoked their late act of allegiance, — 
rose in tumultuous opposition to the man they hs 
had so recently honored, and Obeid’ allah was fain 
to disguise himself in female attire, and take ref- 
uge in the house of an adherent. During his 
sway, however, he had secured an immense 
amount of gold from the public treasury. This 
he now shared among his partisans, and distrib- 
uted by handfuls among the multitude; but — 
though he squandered in this way above two hun- — 
dred thousand pieces of gold upon the populace, 
and raised a few transient tumults in his favor,he 
was ultimately obliged to fly for his life, and his 
effects were pillaged by the rabble. So fared it | 
with the temporary tyrant who smote the gory 
head of the virtuous Hosein. oe 

He fled by night at the head of only a hundred 
men; after a time weariness compelled him to 
exchange the camel on which he was mounted for 
an ass. In, this humble plight, with drooping 
head, and legs dangling to the ground, journeyed 
the imperious Obeid’allah, who, but the day be- 
fore, was governor of Babylonia, and aspired to 
the throne of the Caliphs. One of his attendants, 
noticing his dejection, and hearing him mutter to 
himself, supposed him smitten with, contrition, 
and upbraiding himself with having incurred 
these calamities, as a judgment for the death of 
Hosein : he ventured to suggest his thoughts and 
to offer consolation ; but Obeid’allah quickly let 
him know that his only repentance and self-re- 
proach were for not having attacked the faithless 
Bassorians, and struck off their heads at the very _ 
outbreak of their revolt. Obeid’ allah effected his 
escape into Syria, and arrived at Damascus in 
time to take an active part in the election of Mer- 
wan to the Caliphat; in the mean time Bassora’ 
declared its allegiance to Abdallah Ibn Zobeir. 

The claims of Merw4n to the Caliphat were ac- 
knowledged in Syria alone, but Syria, if undivided, 
was anempire in itself. It was divided, however. 
A powerful faction, headed by Dehac Ibn Kais, 
late governor of Cufa, disputed the pretensions 
of Merwan, and declared for. Abdallah. They - 
appeared in arms in the plain near Damascus, 
MerwéAn took the field against them in person; a 
great and sanguinary battle took place ; Dehac 
and fourscore of the flower of Syrian nobility were 
slain, and an immense number of their adherents. 
Victory declared for Merwan. He called off his 
soldiers from the pursuit, reminding them that 
the fugitives were their brethren. 

When the head of Dehac was brought to him he 
turned from it with sorrow. ‘“‘ Alas !’’ exclaimed 
he, ‘‘ that an old and worn-out man like myself 
should occasion the young and vigorous to be cut 
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Abdallah in that region. 
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be his successor ; it was now urged that he should 
marry the widow of Yezid, the mother of the 


_ youth, and thus make himself his legitimate 


guardian. 
The aged Merwan would fain have evaded this 
condition, but it was forced upon him as a meas- 


ure of policy, and he complied ; no sooner, how- 


ever, was the marriage solemnized than he left 
his capital and his bride, and set off with an army 
for Egypt, to put down the growing ascendency of 
He sent in advance 
Amru Ibn Saad, who acted with such promptness 
and vigor that while the Caliph was yet on the 
march he received tidings that the lieutenant of 
Abdallah had been driven from the province, and 
the Egyptians brought under subjection ; where- 
upon Merwdan turned his face again toward Da- 
mascus. 

Intelligence now overtook him that an army un- 
der Musab, brother of Abdallah, was advancing 
upon Egypt. The old Caliph again faced about, 
and resumed his march in that direction, but 
again was anticipated by Amru, who routed 
Musab in a pitched battle, and completely estab- 
lished the sway of Merwan over Egypt. The 
Caliph now appointed his son Abd’alaziz to the 
government of that important country, and once 
more returned to Damascus, whither he was soon 
followed by the victorious Amru. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 


STATE OF AFFAIRS IN KHORASSAN—CONSPIRACY 
AT CUFA—FACTION OF THE PENITENTS ; THEIR 
FORTUNES—DEATH OF THE CALIPH MERWAN., 


IN the present divided state of the Moslem em- 


pire, the people of Khorassan remained’ neuter, 


refusing to acknowledge either Caliph. They ap- 
pointed Salem, the son of Ziyad, to act as regent, 
until the unity of the Moslem government should 
be restored. He continued for a length of time 
in this station, maintaining the peace of the prov- 
ince, and winning the hearts of the inhabitants 
by his justice, equity, and moderation. 

About this time there was a sudden awakening 
among the sect of Ali, in Babylonia. The people 
of Cuta, proverbially fickle and faithless, were 
seized with tardy remorse for the fate of Hosein, 
of which they were conscious of being the cause. 
Those who had not personally assisted in his 
martyrdom formed an association to avenge his 
death. Above a hundred of the chief men of the 
country joined them ; they took the name of The 
Penitents, to express their contrition for having 
been instrumental in the death of the martyr, and 
they chose for their leader one of the veteran com- 
panions of the prophet, the venerable Solyman 
Ibn Sorad, who devoted his gray hairs to this 
pious vengeance. 

The awakening spread far and wide ; in a little 
while upward of sixteen thousand names were en- 
rolled ; a general appeal to arms was anticipated 
throughout the country, and the veteran Solyman 
called upon all true Moslems disposed to prose- 
cute this ‘‘ holy war,’’ to assemble at a place call- 
ed Nochaila. Before the appointed time, however, 
the temporary remorse of the people of Cufa had 
subsided: the enthusiasm for the memory of 
Hosein had cooled throughout the province ; in- 
triguing meddlers, jealous of the appointment of 


Solyman, had been at work, and when the veteran 


came to the place of assemblage he found but an 
inconsiderable number prepared for action. 

He now dispatched two horsemen to Cufa, who 
arrived there at the hour of the last evening 
prayer, galloped through the streets to the great 
mosque, rousing the Penitents with the war-cry of 
““ Vengeance for Hosein.’’ The call was not lost 
on the real enthusiasts ; a kind of madness seized 
upon many of the people, who thronged after the 
couriers, echoing the cry of vergeance. The cry 
penetrated into the depths of the houses.. One 
man tore himself from the arms of a beautiful and 
tenderly beloved wife, and began to arm for bat- 
tle’ She asked him if he were mad. ‘No?!’ 
cried he, ‘‘ but I hear the summons of the herald 
of God, and I fly to avenge the death of Hosein.”’ 
“And in whose protection do you leave our 
child ?’” ‘‘I commend him and thee to the pro- 
tection of Allah !’’ So saying, he departed. | 

Another called for a lance and steed; told his 
daughter that he fled from crime to penitence ; 
took a hurried leave of his family and galloped to 
the camp of Solyman. 

Stull, when the army of Penitents was mustered 
on the following day it did not exceed four thou- 
sand. Solyman flattered himself, however, that 
reinforcements, promised him from various quar- 
ters, would join him when on the march. He 
harangued his scanty host, roused their ardor, 


and marched them to the place of Hosein’s mur= _ 


der, where they passed a day and night in prayer 
and lamentation. They then resumed their 
march. Their intention was to depose both 
Caliphs, Merwan and Abdallah, to overthrow the 
family of Ommiah, and restore the throne to the 
house of Ali ; but their first object was vengeance 
on Obeid’allah, the son of Ziyad, to whom they 
chiefly ascribed the murder of Hosein. The aged 
Solyman led his little army of enthusiasts through 
Syria, continually disappointed of recruits, but 
unabated in their expectation of aid from Heaven, 
until they were encountered by Obeid’allah with 
an army of twenty thousand horsemen, and cut in 
pieces. 

In the midst of these internal feuds and dissen- 
sions, a spark of the old Saracen spirit was 
aroused by the news of disastrous reverses in 
Northern Africa. We have recorded in a former 
chapter the heroic but disastrous end of Acbah 
on the plains of Numidia, where he and his little 
army were massacred by a Berber host, led on | 
by Aben Cahina. That Moorish chieftain, while 
flushed with victory, had been defeated by Zohair 
before the walls of Caerwan, and the spirits of the 
Moslems had once more revived; especially on 
the arrival of reinforcements sent by Abd’alaziz 
from Egypt. A sad reverse, however, again took 
place. ‘A large force of imperialists, veteran and 
well armed soldiers from Constantinople, were 
landed on the African coast to take advantage of 
the domestic troubles of the Moslems, and drive 
them from their African possessions. Being 
joined by the light troops of Barbary, they attacked 
Zobeir in open field. He fought long and desper- 
ately, but being deserted by the Egyptian rein- 
forcements, and, overpowered by numbers, ‘was 
compelled to retreat to Barca, while the conquer- 
ing foe marched on to Caerwan, captured that 
city, and made themselves masters of the sur- 
rounding country. 

It was the tidings of this disastrous reverse, 
and ot the loss of the great outpost of Moslem 
conquest in Northern Africa, that roused the Sar- 
acen spirit from its domestic feuds. Abd’al- 
mAlec, the eldest son of the Caliph Merwan, who 
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24 had already served in Africa, was sent with an 
army to assist Zobeir.. He met that general in 
Barca, where he was again collecting an army. 
_ They united their forces, retraced the westward 
route of victory, defeated the enemy in every ac- 
tion, and replaced the standard of the faith on the 
walls of Caerwan. Having thus wiped out the re- 
cent disgraces, Abd’almalec left Zobeir in com- 
mand of that region, and returned covered with 
glory to sustain his aged father in the Caliphat at 
Damascus. 
The latter days of Merwan had now arrived. 
_ He had been intriguing and faithless in his youth ; 
_ he was equally so.in his age. In his stipulations 
on receiving the Caliphat he had. promised the 
succession to Khaled, the son of Yezid ; he had 
since promised it to his nephew Amru, who had 
_ fought his battles and confirmed his power ; in his 
latter days he caused his own son Abd’almalec, 
fresh from African exploits, to be proclaimed his 
- successor, and allegiance to be sworn to him. 
_ Khaled, his step-son, reproached him with his 
breach of faith; in the heat of reply, Merwan 
called the youth by an opprobrious epithet, which 
brought in question the chastity of his mother. 
This unlucky word is said to have caused the sud- 
den death of Merwdn. His wife, the mother of 
_ Khaled, is charged with having given him poison ; 
_ others say that she threw a pillow on his face 
_ while he slept, and sat on it until he was suffocat- 
ed. | He died in the 65th year of the Hegira, A.D. 
684, after a brief reign of not quite a year. 
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INAUGURATION OF ABD’ ALMALEC, THE ELEVENTH 
CALIPH—STORY OF AL MOKTAR, THE AVENGER. 


ON the death of Merw4n, his son Abd’almdlec 
was inaugurated Caliph at Damascus, and ac- 
_ knowledged throughout Syria and Egypt, as well 
asin the newly-conquered parts of Africa. He 
was in the full vigor of lite, being about forty 
years of age; his achievements in Africa testify 
_ his enterprise, activity, and valor, and he was dis- 
tinguished for wisdom and learning. From the 
time of his father’s inauguration he had been 
looking forward to the probability of becoming 

_ his successor, and ambition of sway had taken 

place of the military ardor of his early youth. 
When the intelligence of his father’s death reached 
him, he was sitting cross-legged, in oriental fash- 
jon, with the Koran open on his knees.. He im- 
mediately closed the sacred volume, and rising, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Fare thee well, I am called to other 

Sanimatters. 

The accession to sovereign power is said to 
have wrought a change in his character. He had 
always been somewhat superstitious ; he now be- 
came attentive to signs, omens, and dreams, and 
grew so sordid and covetous that the Arabs, in 
their propensity to give characteristic and satiri- 

eal surnames, used to call him Rafhol Hejer, that 

is to say, Sweat-Stone, equivalent to our vulgar 

_ epithet of skinflint. 

a Abdallah Ibn Zobeir was still acknowledged as 
Caliph by a great portion of the Moslem dominions, 
and held his seat of government at Mecca ; this 
gave him great influence over the true believers, 
who resorted in pilgrimage to the Caaba. Abd’- 
almalec determined to establish a rival place of 
pilgrimage within his own dominions. 


MAHOMET AND HIS SUCCES 


| purpose he chose the temple of Jerusalem, sac 
in the eyes of the Moslems, as connected with the — 
acts and revelations of Moses, of Jesus, and ofa 
Mahomet, and as being surrounded by the tombs © 
He caused this sacred edifice to — 
be enlarged so as to include within its walls the — 
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of the prophets. 


steps upon which the Caliph Omar prayed on the 
surrender of that city. It was thus converted into 


a mosque, and the venerable and sanctified stone 


called Jacob’s pillow, on which the patriarch is 


said to have had his dream, was presented for the _ ae 
kisses of pilgrims, in like manner as the black 


stone of the Caaba. 
There was at this time a general of bold if not 
ferocious character, who played a sort of inde- 


pendent part in the troubles and commotions of 
of Abu «74 


the Moslem empire. He was the son 
Obeidah, and was sometimes called Al Thakifi, 
from his native city Thayef, but won for himself 
the more universal appellation of Al Moktar, or 
the Avenger. The first notice we find of him is 
during the short reign of Hassan, the son of Ali, 
being zealously devoted to the family of that Ca- 
liph. We next find him at Cufa, harboring and 
assisting Muslem, the emissary of Hosein, and 


secretly fomenting the conspiracy in favor of the 
When the emir Obeid’allah came to Cufa, ~ 4 


latter. 
he was told of the secret practices of Al Moktar, 
and questioned him on the subject. Receiving a 
delusive reply, he smote him over the face with 
his staff and struck out one of his eyes. ~ He then 


cast him into prison, where he lay until the mas-— 


sacre of Hosein. Intercessions were made in his 
favor with the Caliph Yezid, who ordered his re 

lease. The emir executed the order, but gave Al 
Moktéar notice that if, after the expiration of three 
days, he were found within his jurisdiction, his 
life should be forfeit. 

Al Moktar departed, uttering threats and male- 
dictions. One of his friends who met him, in- 
quired concerning the loss of his eye. 
the act of that son of a wanton, Obeid’allah,’’ said 
he, bitterly ; ‘‘ but may Allah confound me if I do 
not one day cut him in pieces.’’ Blood revenge 
for the death of Hosein became now his ruling 
thought. ‘‘ May Allah forsake me,’’ he would 
say, ‘if I do not kill as many in vengeance of that 
massacre, as were destroyed to avenge the blood 
of John, the son of Zacharias, on whom be 
peace !’’ 

He now repaired to Mecca, and presented him- 
self before Abdallah Ibn Zobeir, who had recently 
been inaugurated ; but he would not take the oath 
of allegiance until the Caliph had declared his 
disposition to revenge the murder of Hosein. 
** Never,’ said he, ‘‘ will the affairs of Abdallah 
prosper, until I am at the head of his army taking 
revenge for that murder.” 


Al Moktar fought valiantly in defence of the 


sacred city while besieged ; but when the siege 
was raised in consequence of the death of Yezid, 
and Abdallah became generally acknowledged, he 


found the Caliph growing cold toward him, or ~ 


toward the constant purpose of his thoughts ; he 
left him therefore, and set out for Cufa, visiting 
all the mosques on the way, haranguing the peo- 
ple on the subject of the death of Hosein, and de 
claring himself his avenger. 

On arriving at Cufa he found his self-appointed 
office of avenger likely to be forestalled by the vet- 
eran Solyman, who was about to depart on his 
mad enterprise with his crazy Penitents. Calling 
together the sectaries of Ali, he produced creden- 
tials from Mahomet, the brother of Hosein, which 
gained for him their confidence, and t rep 
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sented to them the rashness and futility of the pro- 


scribed the diminished number of volunteers that 
sembled at the call of Solyman. 
While thus occupied he was arrested on a 
harge of plotting an insurrection with a view to 
seize upon the province, and was thrown into the 
- same prison in which he had been confined by 
Obeid’allah. During his confinement he kept up 
a correspondence with the sectaries of Ali by let- 
ters conveyed in the lining of a cap. On the 
eath of the Caliph Merw4n he was released from 
prison, and found himself head of the Alians, or 
powerful sect of Ali, whoeven offered their adhe- 
sion to him as Caliph, on condition that he would 
govern according to the Koran, and the Sonna or 
traditions, and would destroy the murderers of 
_ Hosein and his family. 
_ Al Moktar entered heartily upon the latter part 
of his duties, and soon established his claim to 
the title of Avenger. The first on whom he 
wreaked his vengeance was the ferocious Shamar, 
‘who had distinguished himself in the massacre of 
Hosein. Him he overcame and slew. The next 
was Caulah, who cut off the head of Hosein and 
conveyed it to the emir Obeid’allah. Him he be- 
leaguered in his dwelling, and killed, and gave 
his body to the flames. His next victim was Amar 
_ Ibn Saad, the commander of the army that sur- 

_ rounded Hosein ; with him he slew his son, and 
sent both of their heads to Mahomet, the brother 
of Hosein. He then seized Adi Ibn Hathem, who 
_ had stripped the body of Hosein while the limbs 
were yet quivering with life. Him he handed 
over to some of the sect of Ali, who stripped him, 
set him up as a target, and discharged arrows at 
him until they stood out from his body like the 
quills of a porcupine. In this way Al Moktar went 
on, searching out the murderers of Hosein wher- 
ever they were to be found, and inflicting on them 
a diversity of deaths. 
_ Sustained by the Alians, or sect of Ali, he now 
“maintained a military sway in Cufa, and held, in 
fact, a sovereign authority over Babylonia; he 
felt, however, that his situation was precarious ; 
_ an army out of Syria, sent by Abd’almalec, was 
threatening him on one side ; and Musab, brother 
of the Caliph Abdallah, was in great force at 
Bassora menacing him on the other. He now 
had recourse to stratagems to sustain his power, 
and accomplish his great scheme of vengeance. 
He made overtures to Abdallah, offering to join 
him with his forces. The wary Caliph suspected 
his sincerity, and required, as proofs of it, the 
oath of allegiance from himself and his people, 
and a detachment to proceed against the army of 
_ Abd’almélec. 

Al Moktar promptly sent off an officer, named 

Serjabil, with three thousand men, with orders to 

_ proceedto Medina. Abdallah, still wary and sus- 
picious, dispatched a shrewd general, Abbas Ibn 
Sahel, with a competent force to meet Serjabil 
and sound his intentions, and if he were convinced 
there was lurking treachery, to act accordingly. 

: Abbas and Serjabil encountered at the head of 
their troops on the highway to Medina. They 
- had an amicable conference, in which Abbas 

thought he discovered sufficient proof of perfidy. 

He took measures accordingly. Finding the lit- 

tle army of Serjabil almost famished tor tack of 
provisions, he killed a great number of fat sheep 
and distributed them among the hungry troops. 
A scene of hurry and glad confusion immediately 
took place. Some scattered themselves about the 
d in search of fuel ; some were cook- 


! 


ing, some feasting. In this unguarded moment Mes 


expedition ; and to his opposition may be | Abbas set upon them with his troops, slew Ser- 


jabil and nearly four hundred of his men; but | 
gave quarter to the rest, most of whom enlisted 
under his standard. é; a 

Al Moktar, finding that his good faith was 
doubted by Abdallah, wrote privately to Mahomet, __ 
brother of Hosein, who was permitted by the Ca- — 
liph to reside in Mecca, where he led a quiet, in- — 
offensive life, offering to bring a powerful army to 
his assistance if he would take up arms. Ma- 
homet sent a verbal reply, assuring Al Moktar of 
his belief in the sincerity of his offers ; but declin- 
ing all appeal to arms, saying he was resolved to 
bear his lot with patience, and leave the event to 
God. As the messenger was departing,-he gave 
him a parting word: ‘‘ Bid Al Moktar fear God 
and abstain from shedding blood.’’ oe: 

The pious resignation and passive life of Ma-_ 
homet were of no avail. The suspicious eye of 
Abdallah was fixed upon him. The Cufians of 
the. sect of Ali, and devotees to the memory of 
Hosein, who yielded allegiance to neither of the 
rival Caliphs, were still permitted to make their 
pilgrimages to the Caaba, and when in Mecca 
did not fail to do honor to Mahomet Ibn Ali and © 
his family. The secret messages of Al Moktar to 
Mahomet were likewise known. The Caliph Ab- 
dallah, suspecting a conspiracy, caused Mahomet 
and his family, and seventeen of the principal — 
pilgrims from Cufa, to be arrested, and confined : 
in the edifice by the sacred well Zem Zem, threat- 
ening them with death unless by a certain time 
they gave the pledge of allegiance. Aas 

From their prison they contrived to senda let- 
ter to Al Moktar, apprising him of their perilous 
condition. He assembled the Alians, or sect of 
Ali, at Cufa, and read the letter. ‘‘ This comes,’’ 
said he, ‘‘from Mahomet, the son of Ali and ~ 
brother of Hosein. He and his family, the purest \ 
of the house of your prophet, are shut up like 
sheep destined for the slaughter. Will youdesert 
them in their extremity, and leave them to be 
massacred as you did the martyr Hosein and his 
family ?”’ 
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The appeal was effectual; the Alians cried out 
to be led to Mecca. Al Moktar marshalled out 
seven hundred and fifty men, bold riders, hard — a 


fighters, well armed and fleetly mounted, arranged 
them in small troops to follow each other at con- 
siderable intervals, troop after troop like the 
waves of the sea ; the leader of the first troop, 
composed of a hundred and fifty men, was Abu 
Abdallah Aljodali. He set off first ; the others 
followed at sufficient distance to be out of sight, 
but all spurred forward, for no time was to be — 
lost. 

Abu Abdallah was the first to enter Mecca. ; 
His small troop awakened no alarm. He made d 
his way to the well of Zem Zem, crying, ‘“‘Ven- | 
geance for Hosein ;’’ drove off the guard and in 
broke open the prison house, whence he liberated 
Mahomet Ibn Ali and his family. 

‘The tumult brought the Caliph and his guard. 
Abu Abdallah would have given them battle, but 
Mahomet interfered, and represented that it was f 
impious to fight within the precincts of theCaaba. 
The Caliph, seeing the small force that was with 
Abdallah, would on his part have proceeded to a 
violence, when lo, the second troop of hard riders 
spurred up; then the third, and presently all the 
rest, shouting ‘‘ Allah Achbar,’’ and ‘‘ Ven- 
geance tor Hosein.” . 

The Caliph, taken by surprise, lost all presence 
of mind. He knew the popularity of Mahomet 
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ild have put him to death, but his hand was 
ayed by the pious and humane Mahomet. The 
atter was peaceably adjusted. The Caliph was 
distributed among 
his friends and adherents a. great sum of money, 
which had been sent to him by Al Moktar, and 
then with his family departed in safety from 
‘Mecca. 

Al Moktar had now to look to his safety at 
home ; his old enemy Obeid’allah, former emir of 
Cufa, was pressing forward at the head of an 
army of the Caliph Abd’almalec, to recover that 
city, holding out to his troops a promise of three 
days’ sack and pillage. Al Moktar called on the 
inhabitants to take arms against their former 
tyrant and the murderer of Hosein. A body of 
troops sallied forth headed by Ibrahim, the son of 
_Alashtar. To give a mysterious sanctity to the 
expedition, Al Moktar caused a kind of throne 
covered with a veil to be placed on a mule, and 
led forth with the army; to be to them what the 
ark was to the children of Israel, a sacred safe- 
_ guard. On going into battle, the following prayer 
~ was to be offered up at it: ‘‘ Oh God! keep us in 
- obedience to thee, and help us in ourneed.’’ To 
_ which all the people were to respond, ‘‘ Amen !’’ 
_ The army of Ibrahim encountered the host of 

Obeid’ allah on the plains, at some distance from 
~ Cufa. They rushed forward with a holy enthusi- 
asm inspired by the presence of their ark: 
_ ** Vengeance for Hosein !’’ was their cry, and it 
mote upon the heart of Obeid’allah.. The battle 
was fierce and bloody; the Syrian force, though 
greatly superior, was completely routed ; Obeid’- 
allah was killed, fighting with desperate valor, 
and more of his soldiers were drowned in the 
_ flight than were slaughtered in the field. This 
_ signal victory was attributed, in a great measure, 
to the presence of the ark or veiled throne, which 
_thenceforward was regarded almost with idolatry. 
_ Ibrahim caused the body of Obeid’allah to be 
_ burned to ashes, and sent his head to Al | Moktar. 
_ The gloomy heart of the avenger throbbed with, 
_ exultation as he beheld this relic of the man who 
had oppressed, insulted, and mutilated him ; he 
recollected the blow over the face which had de- 
_ prived him of an eye, and smote the gory head of 
-Obeid’allah, even as he had been smitten. 

__ Thus, says the royal and pious historian Abul- 
teda, did Allah make use of the deadly hate of Al 

Moktar to punish Obeid’allah, the son of Ziyad, 
_ for the martyrdom of Hosein. 

_ The triumph of Al Moktar was not of long du- 
ration. He ruled over a fickle people, and he 
ruled them with a rod of iron. He persecuted all 
who were not, or whom he chose to consider as 
not, of the Hosein party, and he is charged with 
_ fomenting an insurrection of the slaves against 
_ the chief men of the city of Cufa. A combination 
was at length formed against him, and an invita- 
NY tion was sent to Musab Ibn Zobeir, who had been 
_ appointed emir of Bassora, by his brother, the Ca- 
- liph Abdallah. 

- The invitation was borne by one Shebet, an en- 
a thusiast who made his entrance into Bassora on a 
2 “a mule with cropt ears and tail, his clothes rent, ex- 

_ claiming with a loud voice, ‘‘ Ya, gautha! Ya 
_  gautha! Help! help!” He delivered his mes- 
| ‘sage in a style suited to his garb, but accompanied 
it by letters from the chief men of Cufa, which 

stated their grievances in a more rational manner. . 
_ Musab wrote instantly to Al Mohalleb, the emir 

_ of Persia, one of the ablest generals of the time, 
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& and his family, and dreaded an insurrec- | to come to his 
Abu Abdallah in the moment of triumph | his ined 


Avenger in his seat 


hateful from his tyranny, and many of the fi 
people were disaffected to him. His army 
routed ; he retreated into the royal citad 
*Cufa, and defended it bravely and skilfully, until — 
he received a mortal wound. ‘Their chief bein, 
killed, the garrison surrendered at discretion, f 
Musab put every man to the sword, to the num 
of seven thousand. eh 
Thus fell Al Moktar Ibn Abu Obeidah, in his — 
sixty-seventh year, after having defeated the ablest _ 
generals of three Caliphs, and by the sole power 
of his sword made himself the independent ruler _ 
of all Babylonia. He is said never to have pata os 
doned an enemy, to have persecuted with invet- 
erate hate all who were hostile to the family of - 
Ali, and in vengeance of the massacre of Hosein © 
to have shed the blood of nearly fifty thousand ~ 
men, exclusive of those who were slain in battle, 
Well did he merit the title of the Avenger. Bie ; 
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MUSAB IBN ZOBEIR TAKES POSSESSION OF BABY-— 
LONIA — USURPATION OF AMRU IBN SAAD; _ 
HIS DEATH — EXPEDITION OF ABD’ALMALEC _ 
AGAINST MUSAB—THE RESULT—OMENS ; THEIR © 
EFFECT UPON ABD’ ALMALEC—EXPLOITS OF AL 
MOHALLEB. 
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THE death of Al Moktar threw the province of 
Babylonia, with its strong capital, Cufa, into the 
hands of Musab Ibn Zobeir, brother to the Caliph 
Abdallah. Musab was well calculated to win the 
favor of the people. He was in the flower of his _ 
days, being but thirty-six years of age, comely in 
person, engaging in manners, generous in spirit, _ 
and of consummate bravery, though not much _ 
versed in warfare. He had been an intimate 
friend of Abd’almélec before the latter was made 
Caliph, but he was brother to the rival Caliph, 
and connected by marriage with families in dead- 
ly opposition to the house of Ommiah. Abd’al-. 
malec, therefore, regarded him as a formidable | 
foe, and, warned by the disasters of his army un-_ 
der Obeid’allah, resolved now to set out atthe 
head of a second expedition in person, designed 
for the invasion of Babylonia. a 

In setting forth on this enterprise he confided 
the government of Damascus to his cousin, Amru 
Ibn Saad ; he did this in consideration of the mil- — 
itary skill of Amru, though secretly there was a 
long nourished hate between them. The origin 
of this hatred shows the simplicity of Saracen 
manners in those days. When boys, Abd’alma- 
lec and Amru were often under the care of an old 
beldame of their family, who used to prepare their — 
meals, and produce quarrels between them in the © 
allotment of their portions, These childish dis- 
putes became fierce quarrels and broils as they 
grew up together, and were rivals in their youthful | 
games and exercises.. In manho pened 
into deadly, jealousy vy, a 
conquering enerals ; 
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the. succession 
wing been prom ed to him by his uncle, the 
aliph Merw4n, as a reward for having sub- 
ed Egypt. As soon, therefore, as Abd’al- 
malec had departed from Damascus, Amru, not 
ontent with holding the government of the city, 
aspired to the sovereignty of Syria, as his rightful 
- dominion. 
Abd’almalec heard of the usurpation while on 
the march, returned rapidly in his steps, anda 
bloody conflict ensuéd between the forces of the 
_ rival cousins in the streets of Damascus. The 
- women rushed between them ; held up their chil- 
dren and implored the combatants to desist from 
this unnatural warfare. Amru laid down his 
_ arms, and articles of reconciliation were drawn up 
and signed by the cousins. 
_ Abd’almdlec proved faithless to his engage- 
ments. Getting Amru into his power by an art- 
ful stratagem, he struck off his head, put to death 
_ the principal persons who had supported him in 
his usurpation, and banished his family. As the 
4 exiles were about to depart, he demanded of the 
- widow of Amru the written articles of pacifica- 
_ tion which he had exchanged with her husband. 
‘She replied that she had folded them up in his 
_ winding-sheet, to be at hand at the final day of 
_ judgment. 

__ Abd’almalec now resumed his march for 
Babylonia. He had sent agents before him to 
_ tamper with the fidelity of the principal persons. 

One of these, Ibrahim [bn Alashtar, he had offer- 
ed to make emir if he would serve his cause. 
Ibrahim, who was of incorruptible integrity, 
showed the letter to Musab, warned him that sim- 
ilar attempts must have been made to sap the 
fidelity of other persons of importance, and advised 
- him to use the scimetar freely, wherever he sus- 
ee disaffection ; but Musab was too just and 
“merciful to act thus upon mere suspicion. The 
_ event showed that Ibrahim understood the fickle 
and perfidious nature of the people of Irak. 
A battle took place on the margin of the desert, 
not far from Palmyra. It commenced with a gal- 
lant charge of cavalry, headed by Ibrahim Ibn 
4 Alashtar, which broke the ranks of the Syrians 
a and made great havoc. 


Abd’almalec came up 


troops. In making a second charge, however, 
Ibrahim was slain, and now the perfidy of the 
-Cufians became apparent. Musab’s general’ of 
horse wheeled round and spurred ignominiously 
from the field; others of the leaders refused to 
advance. Musab called loudly for Ibrahim ; but 
seeing his lifeless body on the ground, ** Alas !”’ 
ihe exclaimed, ““there is no Ibrahim for me this 
da 

Furning to his son Isa, a mere stripling, yet 
who had fought with manly valor by his side, 
** Fly, my son,’’ cried he; “‘ fly to thy uncle Ab- 
dallah at Mecca ; tell him of my fate, and of the 
_ perfidy of the men of Irak,’’ Isa, who inherited 
the undaunted spirit of the family of Zobeir, re- 
\ fused to’leave his father. ‘‘ Let us retreat,’’ said 

he, ‘‘to Bassora, where you will still find friends, 

and may thence make good your return to Mecca.’ 

Poo, my son, !"’ replied Musab, “never shall 
pati be said among the men of Koreish, that I fled 
the field of battle, or entered the temple of Mec- 
ca a vanquished general ! Mod 

_ During an interval of the battle, Abd’almalec 
sent Musab an offer of his life. His reply was, 

d come to conquer or to die. The conflict 
at an en 
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ftueab were cut to pieces, his” Sb os was atin 
by his side, and he himself, after being repeatedly 
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with a reinforcement, and rallied his scattered . 


| their founder Ibn Al Azarak, but known also by 
> troo dS aye adhered to | 


wounded with arrows, was stabbed to the neta 
and his head struck off. 

When Abd’almilec entered Cufa in triumph, — 
the fickle inhabitants thronged to welcome him | 
and take the oath of allegiance, and he found him- 
self in quiet possession of both Babylonia and | 
Persian Irak. He distributed great sums of | 
money to win the light affections of the popu- | 
lace, and gave a sumptuous banquet in the citadel - 
to which all were welcome. 

In the height of the banquet, when all was rev- _ 
elry, a thought passed through the mind of the - 
Caliph, as to the transient duration of all human ~ 
grandeur. ‘‘ Alas !’’ he ejaculated, ‘‘ howsweetly — 
we might live, if a shadow would but last!” 
The same vein of melancholy continued when the — 
banquet was over, and he walked about the castle | 
with an old gray-headed inhabitant, listening to — 
his account of its antiquities and traditions. Ev- 
ery reply of the old man to his questions about 
things or persons began with the words, ‘* This 
was—That was—He was.’ 

‘Alas !’’ sighed the Caliph, repeating a verse 
from an Arabian poet ; ‘‘ everything new soon run- 
neth to decay, and of every one that is, it is soon 
said, He was !’’ 

While thus conversing, the head of Musab 
was brought to him, and he ordered a thou- 
sand dinars of gold to the soldier who brought 
it, but he refused the reward. ‘‘I slew him,’ 
he said, ‘‘not for money, but to avenge a pri- 
vate wrong.’’ The old chronicler of the castle 
now broke forth on the wonderful succession ~ 


of events. ‘‘I am fourscore and ten years old,” — 
said he, “‘and have outlived many genera- 
tions. In this very castle I have seen the head of — 


Hosein presented to Obeid’allah, the son of Ziyad ; — 
then the head of Obeid’allah to Al Moktar; then 
the head of Al Moktar to Musab, and now that of 
Musab to yourself.’? The Caliph was supersti- 
tious, and the words of the old mansounded omi- 
nously as the presage of a brief career to himself. 
He determined that his own head should not meet. 
with similar fate within that castle’s walls, and — 
gave orders to raze the noble citadel of Cufa to the 
foundation. 

Abd’alm4lec now appointed his brother Besher 
Ibn Merwan to the government of Babylonia ; 
and as he was extremely young, he gave him, as 
chief counsellor, or vizier, a veteran named Musa 
Ibn Nosseyr, who had long enjoyed the confidence 
of the family of Merwan, as had his father before 
him. Itis said by some that his father Nosseyr — 
was a liberated slave of the Caliph’s brother Abd’- — 
alaziz, and employed by him in high functions. _ 
So great was the confidence of the Caliph in Musa 
that he intrusted him with all the military rolls of 
the province, and signified to him that in future — 
the responsibility would rest upon him. On taking 
possession of his government, Besher delivered 
his seal of office into the hands of Musa, and in- 
trusted him with the entire management of affairs. 
This Musa, it will be found, rose afterward to 
great renown. 

The Caliph also appointed Khaled Ibn Abdallah 
to the command at Bassora, after which he re- 
turned to his capital of Damascus. The province 
of Babylonia, however, was not destined to re- 
main long at peace. There was at this time a 
powerful Moslem sect in Persia, a branch of the 
Motalazites, called Azarakites from the name of 


the name of thw ee oy They were enemies of _ ‘3 


é 


all regular government, and fomenters of sedition 
and rebellion. During the sway of the unfortu- 


- insurrections in various parts of the country, ac- 

- companied by atrocious cruelties. They had been 

kept in check, however, by Mohalleb, the lieuten- 

_ ant of Musab and one of the ablest generals of the 
- age, who was incessantly on the alert at the head 

_ of the army, and never allowed their insurrections 

to come to any head. : 

a, Mohalleb was ona distant command at the time 

of the invasion and conquest. As soon as he 
heard of the defeat and death of Musab, and the 
change in the government of Irak, he hastened to 
Bassora to acknowledge allegiance to Abd’alma- 
lec. Khaled accepted his services, in the name 
of the Caliph, but instead of returning him to the 
post he had so well sustained at the head of the 
army, appointed him supervisor or collector of 
tributes, and gave the command of the forces to 
his own brother, named Abd’alaziz. The change 

was unfortunate. The Azarakites had already 
taken breath, and acquired strength during the 
temporary absence of their old adversary, Mohal- 

Jeb ; but as soon as they heard: he was no longer 

_ incommand, they collected all their forces and 

made a rapid inroad into Irak. 

: Abd’alaziz advanced to meet them ; but he was 
new to his own troops, being a native of Mecca, 
and he knew little of the character of the enemy. 
He was entirely routed, and his wife, a woman of 
great beauty, taken captive. A violent dispute 

arose among the captors as to the ransom of their 
prize, some valuing her at one hundred thousand 
dinars ; until a furious zealot, indignant that her 
beauty should cause dissension among them, 
struck off her head. : 

~» The Caliph Abd’almalec was deeply grieved 

when he heard of this defeat, and wrote to Khaled, 

emir of Bassora, reproving him for having taken the 

— command of the army from Mohalleb, a man of 

_ penetrating judgment, and hardened in war, and 

given it to Abd’alaziz, ‘‘a meré Arab of Mecca.”’ 

He ordered him, therefore, to replace Mohalleb 

forthwith, and wrote also to his brother Besher, 

emir of Babylonia, to send the general reinforce- 
| ments. 

_. Once more Mohalleb proved his generalship 

by defeating the Azrakites in a signal and bloody 

battle near the city of Ahw4z); nor did he suffer 
them to rally, but pursued them over the borders 
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and into the heart of the mountains, until his 

__ troops lost almost all their horses, and returned 

crowned with victory, but wayworn and almost 
famished. . 


The effect of all these internal wars was to di- 
minish, for a time, the external terror of the Mos- 
lem name. The Greek emperor, during the re- 
cent troubles, had made successful incursions into 
- Syria ; and Abd’almlec, finding enemies enough 
among those of his own faith, had been fain to 

purchase a humiliating truce of the Christian po- 
____tentate by an additional yearly tribute of fifty thou- 
sand ducats. 


; CHAPTER SLIT 


ABD’ALMALEC MAKES WAR UPON HIS RIVAL 
CALIPH IN MECCA—SIEGE OF THE SACRED 
CITY—DEATH OF ABDALLAH—DEMOLITION AND 
RECONSTRUCTION OF THE CAABA. 


ABD’ ALMALEC, by his recent victories, had made 
himself sovereign of all the eastern part of the 


nate Musab they had given him great trouble by 


been most faithtul deserting him 


mentation of tritute ; he now determined to 
a war against his rival, Abdallah, to the very gates _ 
of Mecca, and make himself sovereign of an un ra 
divided empire. . ‘ 

The general chosen for this important enter- 
prise was Al Hejagi (or Hédjadgi) Ibn Yusef, 
who rose to renown as one of the ablest and. 
most eloquent men of that era. He set off from 
Damascus with but two thousand men, but was 
joined by Taric Ibn Amar with five thousand 
more. Abd’almalec had made proclamations ~ 
beforehand, promising protection and favor tors 
such of the adherents of Abdallah as should come . ; 
unto his allegiance, and he trusted that many of v 
the inhabitants of Mecca would desert to the — 
standard of Al Hejagi. cit 

Abdallah sent forth troops of horse to waylay 
and check the advance of the army, but they were 
easily repulsed, and Al Hejagi arrived without — 
much difficulty before the sacred city. Before pro- 
ceeding to hostilities he discharged arrows over 
the walls, carrying letters, in which the inhabitants 
were assured that he came merely torelease them _ 
from the tyranny of Abdallah, and were invited _ 
to accept the most favorable terms, and abandon _ 
a man who would fain die with the title of Caliph, 
though the ruins of Mecca should be his sepul-~ | 
chre. 

The city was now assailed with battering-rams 
and catapultas; breaches were made in the 
walls ; the houses within were shattered by great 
stones, or set on fire by flaming balls of pitch and 
naphtha. 

A violent storm of thunder and lightning killed © 
several of the besiegers, and brought them to a 
pause. ‘* Allah is wreaking his anger upon us,”’ 
said they, ‘‘for assailing his holy city.’ Al — 
Hejagi rebuked their superstitious fears and com- 
pelled them to renew the attack, setting them an 
example by discharging a stone with his own ~ 
hands. , 

On the following day there was another storm, ~ 
which did most injury to the garrison. “‘You 
perceive,’’ said Al Hejagi, ‘‘the thunder strikes __ 
your enemies as well as yourselves.’’ oe 

The besieged held out valiantly, and repulsed 
every assault. Abdallah, though now aged and 
infirm, proved himself a worthy son of Zobeir. | 
During the early part of the siege he resided 
chiefly in the Caaba ; that sacred edifice, therefore, 
became an object of attack ; a part of it was bat- 
tered down by stones, and it was set on fire re- 
peatedly by the balls of naphtha. He therefore 
abandoned it, and retired to his own dwelling. 
He was sustained throughout all this time of peril 
by the presence and counsels of his mother, a 
woman of masculine spirit and unfailing energy, 
though ninety years of age. She was the grand-— 
daughter of Abu Beker, and proved herself worthy 
of her descent. She accompanied her son to the 
ramparts, caused refreshments to be distributed 
among the fighting men, was consulted in every” — 
emergency and present in every danger. “a 

The siege continued with unremitting strictness ; 
many of Abdallah’s most devoted friends were 
killed ; others became disheartened ; nearly ten 
thousand of the inhabitants desertedtotheenemy; __ 
even two of the Caliph’s sons, Hamzaand Koheib, _ 
forsook him, and made terms for themselves with _ 
the besiegers. , ape 

In this forlorn state, his means of defenc 
almost exhausted, and those who ou 


© ; 
ght to have 


own terms on con- 


d to his aged mother for advice. 
dge yourself, my son,’’ said the resolute 
lescendant of Abu Beker. ‘‘ If you feel that your 
Cause is just, persevere. Your father Zobeir died 
for it, as did many of your friends. Do not bend 
_ your neck to the scorn of the haughty race of Om- 

miah. How much better an honorable death 
than a dishonored life for the brief term you have 
yet to live.” ee 
_ The Caliph kissed her venerable forehead. 
_ “Thy thoughts are my own,”’ said he, ‘‘ nor has 
_any other motive than zeal for God induced me 
_ thus far to persevere. From this moment, con- 
_ sider thy son as dead, and refrain from immoder- 
-atelamentation.’’ ‘‘ My trust is inGod,’’ replied 
_ She, ‘“‘and I shall have comfort in thee, my son, 
_ whether I go before or follow thee.’’ 
As she took a parting embrace, she felt a coat 
_ of mail under the outer garments of Abdallah, and 
_ told him to put it off, as unsuited to a martyr pre- 
pared to die. ‘‘I have worn it,’’ replied he, 
“that I might be the better able to defend thee, 
_ my mother.’’ He added that he had little fear of 
death, but a horror of the insults and exposures 
to which his body might be subjected after death. 
_ “* A sheep once killed, my son, feels not the flay- 
_ ing.’’ With these words she gave him, to rouse 
his spirits, a cordial draught in which was a 
strong infusion of musk, and Abdallah went forth 
a self-devoted martyr. 
_ This last sally of the veteran Caliph struck ter- 
ror and astonishment into the enemy. At the 
head of a handful of troops he repulsed them from 
_ the breach, drove them into the ditch, and slew 
an incredible number with his own hand ; others, 
however, thronged up in their place; he fought 
until his followers were slain, his arrows ex- 
pended, and he had no weapon but sword and 
lance. He now retreated, step by step, with his 
face Ao the foe, disputing every inch of ground, 
until he arrived in a narrow place where he could 
only be assailed in front. Here he made his last 
stand. His opponents, not daring to come within 
reach of his weapons, assailed him from a dis- 
tance with darts and arrows, and when these 
missiles were expended, with bricks and tiles and 
stones. A blow on the head from a stone made 
him totter, and the blood streamed down his face 
and beard. His assailants gave a shout; but 
he recovered himself and uttered a verse of a 
poet, ‘‘ The blood of our wounds falls on our in- 
step, not on our heels,’’ implying that he had not 
turned his back upon the foe. At length he sank 
under repeated wounds and bruises, and the enemy 
closing upon him cut off his head. Thus died 
_ Abdallah the son of Zobeir, in the seventy-third 
year of the Hegira, and the seventy-second year 
of his own age, after a stormy and disastrous reign 
of nine years. : 

Taric Ibn Amar, struck with admiration of his 
ersevering valor, exclaimed, ‘‘ Never did woman 
ear a braver son!’ ‘* How is this,’’ cried Al 

‘Hejagi; ‘‘do you speak thus of an enemy of the 
Commander of the Faithful ?’’ But Abd’almalec, 
when the speech was reported to him, concurred in 
the praise of his fallen rival. “‘ By Allah !’’ ex- 
claimed he, ‘‘ what Taric hath spoken is the truth.”’ 
When the tidings of Abdallah’s death were 
brought to his aged mother, she experienced a 
revulsion of nature which she had not known for 

_ fifty years, and died of hemorrhage. 
- Abdallah was said to unite the courage of the 
ith th -aftine the fox.. He was free 


i 


from any glaring vice, but reputed to be sordi 


covetous and miserly, insomuch that he wore the — 
same garment for several years. It was a saying — 


in Arabia that he was the first example of a ma 


being at the same time brave and covetous; but 
the spoils of foreign conquest were fast corruptin 
the chivalrous spirit of the Arab conquerors. He 
‘was equally renowned for piety, being according 
to tradition so fixed and immovable in prayer th 
a pigeon once perched upon his head mistaking 
him for a statue. 
With the death of Abdallah ended the rival Ca- 


liphat, and the conquering general received the — 
oaths of allegiance of the Arabs for Abd’almalec. 

His conduct, however, toward the people of Mecca 
and Medina was as cruel and oppressive as his © 


military operations had been brilliant. He inflict- 


‘ed severe punishments for trivial offences, some- 


times on mere suspicion ; and marked many with 
stamps of lead upon the neck, to disgrace them in 
the public eye. His most popular act was the re- 
construction of the dilapidated Caaba on the orig- 
inal form which it had borne before the era of the © 
prophet. : ; é 
For atime the: people of Mecca and Medina — 
groaned under his tyranny, and looked back with 
repining to the gentler sway of Abdallah ; and it 
was a cause of general joy throughout those cities © 
when the following circumstances caused him to 
be removed from their government and promoted 
to a distant command. ap ae 
Though the death of Abdallah had rendered 
Abd’almalec, sole sovereign of the Moslem em- . 
pire, the emir of Khorassan, Abdallah Ibn Hazem, ~ 
who had been appointed by his rival, hesitated to 
give in his allegiance. His province, so distant 
and great in extent, might make him a dangerous _ 
rebel ; Abd’almalec, therefore, sent a messenger, 
claiming his oath of fealty, and proffering him in 
reward the government of Khorassan for seven. 
years, with the enjoyment of all its revenues; at 
the same time he sent him the head of the de- 
ceased Caliph, to intimate the fate he might ex- | 
pect should he prove refractory. =: 
The emir, instead of being intimidated, was fill- — 
ed with horror, and swore never to acknowledge ~ 
Abd’almd4lec as Commander of the Faithful. He 
reverently washed and embalmed the head, folded 
it in fine linen, prayed over it, and’sent it to the 
family of the deceased Caliph at Medina. Then 
summoning the messenger, he made him eat the 
epistle of Abd’almalec in his presence, and dis-— 
missed him with the assurance that his sacred 
character of herald alone saved his head. 
It was to go against this refractory but high- 
minded emir that Al Hejagi was called off. from 
his command in Arabia. He entered Khorassan_ 
with a powerful army, defeated the emir in re- 
peated battles, and at length slew himand reduced © 
the province to obedience. ee 
The vigor, activity, and indomitable courage 
displayed by Al Hejagi in these various services 
pointed him out as the very man to take charge of 
the government of Babylonia, or Irak, recently 
vacated by the death of the Caliph’s brother Be- 
sher; and he was accordingly sent to break that — 
refractory province into more thorough obedience. 
The province of Babylonia, though formerly a 
part of the Persian empire, had never been really 
Persian in character. Governed by viceroys, it— 
had partaken of the alien feeling of a colony $ 
forming a frontier between Persia and Arabia, — 


and its population made up from both countries, 


it was deficient in the virtues of either. The in- 


habitants had neither the simplicity and loyalty of 


the Arabs of the desert, nor the refinement and 
cultivation of the Persians of the cities. Rest- 
less, turbulent, factious, they were ever ready to 
conspire against their rulers, to desert old faiths, 
and to adopt new sects and heresies. Before the 
conquest by the Moslems, when Irak was govern- 
ed by a Persian satrap, and Syria by an imperial 
prefect, a spirit of rivalry and hostility existed be- 
_ tween these frontier provinces ; the same had re- 
_ vived during the division of the Caliphat ; and 
while Syria was zealous in its devotion to the 
house of Ommiah, Irak had espoused the cause of 
_ Ali. Even since the reunion and integrity of the 
- Caliphat, it still remained a restless, unsteady 
_ part of the Moslem empire ; the embers of old se- 
ditions still lurked in its bosom, ready at any mo- 
ment once more to burst forth into flame. We 
shall see how Al Hejagi fared in his government 
of that most combustible province. 


ee. CHAPTER LIII. 
ADMINISTRATION OF AL HEJAGI AS EMIR OF 
BABYLONIA. 


» AL HEJAGI, aware of the nature of the people 
over whom he was to rule, took possession of his 
_ government in military style, Riding into Cufa 
_at the head of four thousand horse, he spurred on 
to the mosque, alighted at the portal, and ascend- 
_ Ing the pulpit delivered an harangue to the mul- 
_ titude, that let them know the rigorous rule they 
were to expect. He had come, he said, “to 
~ make the wicked man bear his own burden, and 
__ wear his own shoe ;’’ and, as he looked round on 
_ the densly-crowded assemblage, he intimated he 
saw before him turbaned heads_ripe for mowing, 
and beards which required to be moistened with 
blood. 
His sermon was carried out in practice; he 
_ ruled with a rigorous hand, swearing he would 
| execute justice in a style that should put to shame 
_ all who:had preceded, and serve as an example 
_ to all who might follow him. He was especially 
severe, and even cruel, toward all who had been 
in any way implicated in the assassination of the 
_ Caliph Othman. One person, against whom he 
ame prepared. to exercise the utmost severity, 
__ was the veteran Musa Ibn Nosseyr, who had offi- 
ciated as prime minister to the deceased emir 
Basher. He had been accused of appropriating 
and squandering the taxes collected in the prov- 
ince, and the Caliph had lent a too ready ear to 
the accusation.. Fortunately, the following letter, 
_ from a friend in Damascus, apprised Musa in time 
of his danger : 
e “Thy deposition is signed ; orders have been 
dispatched to Al Hejagi to seize on thy person 
_ and inflict on thee the most severe punishment ; 
so away ! away! thy safety depends on the fleet- 
ness of thy horse. If thou succeed in placing thy- 
_ self under the protection of Abd’alaziz Ibn Mer- 
wan, all will go well with thee.’’ 

Musa lost no time, but mounted his steed and 
fled to Damascus, where Abd’alaziz was then so- 
journing, having arrived with the tribute of 
Egypt. Abd’alaziz received with protecting kind- 
negs the veteran adherent of the family, and ac- 
companied him before the Caliph. ‘‘ How darest 
thou show thy beard here ?’’ exclaimed Abd’al- 
malec. ‘‘ Why should I hide it?’’ replied the 

veteran; ‘' what have I done to offend the Com- 
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mander of the Faithful?” ‘‘ Thou hast disobey. 


Wes 


-ed my orders, and squandered my treasures.’’ 


‘“T did no such thing,’’ replied Musa, firmly ; ‘1 _ 


have always acted like a faithful subject; my in- 


tentions have been pure; my actions true.” — 
‘‘ By Allah,’’ cried the Caliph, *‘ thou shalt make 
thy defalcation good fifty times over.’’ The vet- — 


eran was about to make an angry reply, butata _ 


sign from Abd’alaziz he checked himself, and 
bowing his head, ‘‘ Thy will be done,’’ said he, 
‘* oh Commander of the Faithful.’’ He was fined 
fifty thousand dinars of gold ; which, however, 
Abd’alaziz enabled him to pay; and, on his re-— 
turn to his government in Egypt, took his old fa- 
vorite with him. How he further indemnified 
Musa for his maltreatment will be shown here- 
after. 

To resume the affairs of Al Hejagi in Irak. 


| Having exercised the rod of government in Cufa, © 


he proceeded to Bassora, where he was equally 
sharp with his tongue and heavy with his hand. 
The consequence was, as usual, an insurrection. 
This suited his humor. He was promptly in the 
field ; defeated the rebels in a pitched battle ; sent 
the heads of eighteen of their leaders to the Ca- 
liph, and then returned to the administration of 
affairs at Bassora. He afterward sent two of his 
lieutenants to suppress a new movement among 
the Azarakite sectaries, who were defeated and 
driven out of the province. 

In the 76th year of the Heigra a conspiracy 
was formed against the life of Abd’almalec, by two 
Karigite fanatics, named Shebib Ibn Zeid and 
Saleh Ibn Mari. Their conspiracy was discover- 
ed and defeated, but they made their escape and 
repaired to the town of Daras, in Mesopotamia, 
where they managed to get together adherents to 
the number of one hundred and twenty men. 
Saleh was smooth-tongued and seductive, having 


a melodious voice and a great command of figu- | ~ 


rative language. He completely fascinated and 
bewildered his companion Shebib, and their in- 
fatuated followers, mingling his inflammatory 
harangues with pious precepts and expositions of | 
the Koran. In the end he was hailed Commander 
of the Faithful by the motley crew, and gravely 
accepted the office. His men were all armed, 
but most of them were on foot ; he therefore led 
them to a neighboring. village, where they seized 
upon the best horses in the name of Allah and the 
prophet, to whom they referred the owners for 
payment. 

Mahomet, brother of Abd’almdlec, who was at 
that time emir of Mesopotamia, was moved to 
laughter when he heard of this new Caliph and 
his handful of rabble followers, and ordered Adi, 
one of his officers, to take five hundred men and 
sweep them from the province. 

Adi shook his head doubtfully. ‘‘ One mad: 
man,’’ said he, ‘‘is more dangerous than five sol- 
diers in their senses.” 

‘‘ Take one thousand then,”’ said the emir; and 
with that number, well armed and mounted, Adi 
set out in quest of the fanatics. He found them 
and their pseudo Caliph living in free quarters on 
the fat of the land, and daily receiving recruits in 
straggling parties of two, and three, and four at a 
time, armed with such weapons as they could 
catch up in their haste. On the approach of Adi 
they prepared for battle, having ‘full confidence 
that.a legion of angels would fight on their side. 

Adi held a parley, and endeavored to convince 
them of the absurdity of their proceedings, or to 
persuade them to carry their marauding enter- 
prises elsewhere ; but Saleh, assuming the tone of 


’ 


his doctrines, anc 
The conference ended while 
-morning hour. Adi still forbore 
_a handful of misguided men, and 
r his forbearance. At noontide, 
when he and his men were engaged in the cus- 
prayer, and their steeds were feeding, 
he enthusiast band charged suddenly upon them 
with the cry of Allah Achbar! Adi was slain in 
he onset, and his body was trampled‘under foot ; 
is troops were slaughtered or dispersed, and his 
‘amp and horses, with a good supply of arms, be- 
came welcome booty to the victors. 

The band of sectarians increased in numbers 
and in daring after this signal exploit. Al He- 
jagi sent five thousand veteran troops against 
them, under Al Hareth Alamdani.’ These came 
_. by surprise upon the two leaders, Saleh and She- 
: bib, with a party of only ninety men, at a village 
on the Tigris not far from Mosul, the capital of 
“Mesopotamia. The fanatic chiefs attacked the 
army with a kind of frantic courage, but Saleh, 
the moek Caliph, was instantly killed, with a 
score of his followers. Shebib was struck from 
_his horse, but managed to keep together the rem- 

nant of his party ; made good his retreat with 
them into Montbagi, a dismantled fortress, and 
swung to and secured the ponderous gate. 
- The victors kindled a great fire against the 
- gate, and waited patiently until it should burn 
down, considering their prey secure. 
As the night advanced, Shebib, who from his 
_ desolate retreat watched anxiously for some 
chance of escape, perceived, by the light of the 
fire, that the greater part of the besiegers, fa- 
tigued by their march, were buried in deep sleep. 
_ He now exacted from his men an oath of implicit 
obedience, which they took between his hands. 
He then caused them to steep most of their cloth- 
ing in a tank of water within the castle, after 
which, softly drawing the bolts of the flaming 
gate, they threw it down on the fire kindled 
against it ; flung their wet garments on the burn- 
ing bridge thus suddenly formed, and rushed 
forth scimetar in. hand. 

Instead of contenting themselves with an-es- 
cape, the crazy zealots charged into the very 
heart of the sleeping camp and wounded the gen- 

eral before an alarm was given. The soldiers 
- started awake in the midst of havoc and confu- 
“sion; supposing themselves surprised by a nu- 
merous army, they fled in all directions, never 
ceasing their flight until they had taken refuge in 

Mosul or Jukhi, or some other walled city. 

Shebib established himself amid the abundance 
of the deserted camp; scarce any of his men 
had been killed or wounded in this midnight 
__ slaughter ; he considered himself therefore invin- 
- cible; proclaimed himself Commander of the 
_ Faithful, and partisans crowded to his standard. 

Strengthened by numbers, he led his fanatic horde 

against Cufa, and had the address and good for- 
tune to make himself master of it, Al Hejagi, the 

emir, being absent at Bassora. He was soon 
joined by his wife Gazala ; established himself as 

Caliph with some ceremonial, and doubtless his 
_ vagabond sway was more acceptable to the peo- 
ple of Cufa than the iron rule of Al Hejagi. 

_ The mock Caliphat, however, was of brief dura- 
tion. Al Hejagi, reinforced by troops from Syria, 
- marched in person against Cufa. He was boldly 
es the plains near that city by Shebib, at the 
: thousand men. The fanatics were 
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and recrossed the Tigris, and sought refuge and 


liph, who had accompanied er husband to the 
field, was slain, Shebib with a remnant of | 
force cut his way through the Syrian army, cross 


reinforcements in the interior of Persia. He soo 
returned into Irak, with a force inconsiderable in 
numbers, but formidable for enthusiasm and des- 
“perate valor. He was encountered at the b 
of Dojail al Awaz. Here a sudden and unexpect- 
ed end was put to his fanatic career. His hor 
struck his fore feet on some loose stones on the 
margin of the bridge, and threw his rider into the 
stream. He rose twice to the surface, and each 
time uttered a pious ejaculation. ‘‘ What G 
decrees is just!’ was the first exclamatio 

‘“ The will of God be done !’’ was the secon« 
the waters closed over him. His followers c 
with loud lamentations, ‘‘ The Commander I 
Faithful is no more !’” and every man betook hir 
self to flight. The water was dragged with a ne 
the body was found and decapitated, and _ 

head sent to Al Hejagi, who transmitted it to t 
Caliph. The heart of this enthusiast was al 
taken out of his breast, and is said to have be 
as hard as stone. He was assuredly a man of e 
traordinary daring. ok A ae 

Arabian writers say that the manner of Shebib 
death was predicted before his birth. His mother 
was a beautiful Christian captive, purchased at < 
public sale by Yezid Ibn Naim for his harer 
Just before she gave birth to Shebib, she he 
dream that a coal ot fire proceeded from her, a 
after enkindling a flame over the firmament, fell 
into the sea and was extinguished. This drea 
was interpreted that she would give birth to 
man-child, who would prove a distinguished war- — 
rior, but would eventually be drowned. So strong — 
was her belief in this omen, that when she heard, 
on one occasion, of his defeat and of his allege 
death on the battle-field, she treated the tidings as 
an ide rumor, saying it was by water only her son 
would die. At the time of Shebib’s death he h 
just passed his fiftieth year. Leth 

The emir Al Hejagi was destined to have stil 
farther commotions in his turbulent and incor 
stant province. 
him and Abda’lrahman Ibn Mohammed, a gen 
al subject to his orders. To put an end to it 
to relieve himself from the presence of an enemy, — 
he sent him on an expedition to the frontiers 
against the Turks. Abda’lrahman set out on his ~ 
march, but when fairly in the field, with a force 
at his command, conceived a project either of 
venge or ambition. n 

Addressing his soldiers in a’spirited harangue, 
he told them that their numbers were totally inad- 
equate to the enterprise ; that the object of Al 
Hejagi in sending him on such a dangerous 
vice with such incompetent means was to effe 
his defeat and ruin, and that they had been se 
to be sacrificed with him. 

The harangue produced the desired effect. Th 
troops vowed devotion to Abda’lrahman and ven 
geance upon the emir. Without giving their pas 
sion time to cool, he led them back to put their 
threats in execution. Al Hejagi heard of the 
treason, and took the field to meet them, b 
probably was not well seconded by the people: 
Babylonia, for he was defeated’ in a pitched ba 
tle. Abda’lrahman then marched to the city of 
Bassora ; the inhabitants welcomed him as_ their 
deliverer from a tyrant, and, captivated by his 
humane and engaging manners, hailed him as | 
Caliph. Intoxicated by his success, he gravely 
assumed the title, and proceeded toward 


_ Encountering Al Hejagi on the way, with a hastily 
- levied army, he gave him another signal defeat, 
and then entered Cufa in triumph, amid the shouts 
of its giddy populace, who were delighted with 
any change that released them from the yoke of 
ee Al Tlejagi. Set 
] Abda'lrahman was now acknowledged Caliph 
throughout the territories bordering on the 
_ Euphrates and the Tigris, a mighty empire in 
ancient days, and still important from its popula- 
- tion, for he soon had on foot an army of one hun- 
_ dred thousand men. 
‘ Repeated defeat had but served to rouse the 
energy of Al Hejagi. He raised troops among 
_ such of the people of Irak as remained faithful to 
_ Abd’almalec, received reinforcements from the 
_ Caliph, and by dint of indefatigable exertions was 
_ “again enabled to take the field. 
The two generals, animated by deadly hate, en- 
_ camped their armies at places not far apart. Here 
_ they remained between three and four months, 
_ keeping vigilant eye upon each other, and engaged 
in incessant conflicts, though never venturing 
“upon a pitched battle. 
The object of Al Hejagi was to gain an ad- 
_ vantage by his superior military skill, and he suc- 
» ceeded. By an artful manceuvre he cut off Ab- 
_ da’lrahman, with a body of five thousand men, 
from his main army, compelled him to retreat, 
_ and drove him to take refuge in a fortified town, 
where, being closely besieged, and having no 
hope of escape, he threw himself headlong from 
_alofty tower, rather than fall into the hands of 
his cruel enemy. 
Thus terminated the rebellion of this second 
- mock Caliph, and Al Hejagi, to secure the tran- 
~ quillity of Irak, founded a strong city on the Ti- 
gris, called Al Wazab, or the Centre, from its lying 
at equal distance from Cufa, Bassora, Bagdad, 
and Ahwaz, about fifty leagues from each. 
___ Al Hejagi, whom we shall have no further oc- 
Be e2sion to mention, continued emir of Irak until 
his death, which took place under the reign of the 
next Caliph, in the ninety-fifth year of the Hegira, 
and the fifty-fourth of his own age. He is said to 
_ have caused the death of one hundred and twenty 
_ thousand persons, independent of those who fell 
in battle, and that, at the time of his death, he 
left fifty thousand confined in different prisons. 
_ Can we wonder that he was detested as a tyrant ? 
In his last illness, say the Arabian historians, 
_ he sent for a noted astrologer, and asked’ him 
whether any great general was about to end his 
days. The learned man consulted the stars, and 
replied, that a great captain named Kotaib, or 
“The Dog,’’ was at the point of death. 
*““That,’’ said the dying emir, ‘‘is the name my 
mother used to call me when a child.’’ He in- 
quired of the astrologer if he was assured of his 
prediction. The sage, proud of his art, declared 
that it was infallible. ‘‘ Then,’’ said the emir, ‘‘I 
will take you with me, that I may have the benefit 
of your skill in the other world.’’ So saying, he 
caused his head to be struck off. 
The tyranny of this general was relieved {at 
times by displays of great magnificence and acts 
of generosity, if not clemency. He spread a 
thousand tables at a single banquet, and bestowed 
a million dirhems of silver at a single donation. 
On one occasion, an Arab, ignorant of his per- 
son, spoke of him, in his presence, as a cruel 


‘ 


tyrant. ‘‘ Do you know me?”’ said Al Hejagi, 
sternly. ‘‘I do not,” replied the Arab. ‘‘Il am 
Al Hejagi!’’ ‘‘ That may be,”’ replied the Arab, 


quickly ; ‘‘ but do you know me? I am of the 


family of Zobeir, who are fools in the full of the 


Laie aX, 
‘moon ; and if you look upon the heavens you will — 


see that this is my day.’’ The emir laughed at © 
his ready wit, and dismissed him with a present. 

On another occasion, when separated from his 
party while hunting, he came to a spring where 
an Arab was feeding his camels, and demanded 
drink. The Arab bade him, rudely, toalight and ~ 
help himself. c 
da’lrahman. After he had slaked his thirst he 
demanded of the Arab whether he was for the 
Caliph Abd’almalec. The Arab replied ‘‘ No ; for 
the Caliph had sent the worst man in the world to 
govern the province.’’ Just then a bird, passing 


overhead, uttered a croaking note. 
turned a quick eye upon the emir. ‘* Who art 
thou ?’’ cried he, with consternation. ‘* Where- 


fore the question ?”” ‘‘ Because I understand the 
language of birds, and he says that thou art chief 
of yon horsemen that I see approaching.” 

The emir smiled, and when his attendants came 
up, bade them to bring the camel-driver with 
them. On the next day he sent for him, had 
meat set before him, and badehimeat. Before he 
complied, the Arab uttered a grace, ‘‘ Allah grant 
that the end of this meal may be as happy as the 
beginning.” , 

“‘ The emir inquired if he recollected their con- 
versation of yesterday. ‘‘ Perfectly ! but I entreat 
thee to forget it, for it was a secret which should 
be buried in oblivion,”’ 

‘Here are two conditions for thy choice,’’ said 
the emir ; ‘‘ recant what thou hast said and enter 
into my service, or abide the decision of the Ca- 
liph, to whom thy treasonable speech shall be re-_ 
peated.’’. ‘‘ There is a third course,’’ replied the 
Arab, ‘‘ which is better than either. Send me to 
my own home, and let us be strangers to each 
other as heretofore.”’ 

The emir was amused by the spirit of the Arab, 
and dismissed him with a thousand dirhems of 
silver. 

There were no further troubles in Irak during 
the lifetime of Al Hejagi, and even the fickle, tur- 
bulent, and faithless people of Cufa became sub- 
missive and obedient. Abulfaragius says that this 
general died of eating dirt. It appears that he was 
subject to dyspepsia or indigestion, for which he 
used to eat Terra Lemnia and other medicinal or 
absorbentearths. Whether he fell a victim to the 
malady or the medicine is not clearly manifest, 


CHAPTERS LIV; 


RENUNCIATION OF TRIBUTE TO THE EMPEROR 
—BATTLES IN NORTHERN AFRICA—THE PROPH=- ~ 
ET QUEEN CAHINA; HER ACHIEVEMENTS AND 
FATE, 


THE seventy-second year of the Hegira saw the 
Moslem dominions at length free from rebellion 
and civil war, and united under one Caliph. 
Abd’alm4lec now looked abroad, and was anxious 
to revive the foreign glories of Islam, which had 
declined during the late vicissitudes. His first 
movement was to throw off the galling tribute to 
the Greek emperor. This, under Moawyah I., had 
originally been three thousand dinars of gold, but 
had been augmented io three hundred and sixty- 
five thousand, being one thousand for every day 
in the Christian year. It was accompanied by 
three hundred and sixty-five female slaves, and 
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It was during the rebellion of Ab- 
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: ‘mo rea race. 


Not content with renouncing the payment of 


Be Eaibite, Abd’almalec sent Alid, one of his gener- 
als, on a ravaging expedition into the imperial 


dominions, availing himself of a disaffection 
evinced to the new emperor Lecntius. Alid re- 
‘turned laden\ with spoils. The cities of Lazuca 

and Baruncium were likewise delivered up. to 

the Moslems through the treachery of Sergius, a 

Christian general. 

Abd’almalec next erie to vindicate the glory 
of the Moslem arms along the northern coast of 
Africa. There, also, the imperialists had taken 

advantage of the troubles of the Caliphat, to re- 
_verse the former successes of the Moslems, and 

to strengthen themselves along the sea-coast, of 
which their navy aided them to hold possession. 

Zohair, who had been left by Abd’almalec in 

command of Barca, had fallen into an ambush 

and been slain with many of his men, and the 
posts still held by the Moslems were chiefly in the 
interior. 

In the seventy-seventh year of the Hegira, there- 
fore, Abd’almdlec sent Hossan Ibn An-no’man, at 
the head of forty thousand choice troops, to carry 

- out thescheme of African conquest. That general 
pressed forward at once with his troops against the 
city of Carthage, which, though declined from its 

~ ancient might and glory, was still an important 
seaport, fortified with lofty walls, haughty towers, 
and powerful bulwarks, and had a numerous 
‘garrison of Greeks and other Christians. Hossdn 
proceeded according to the old Arab mode; be- 
leaguering it and reducing it by a long siege ; he 
then assailed it by storm, scaled its lofty walls 
with ladders, and made himself master of the 
place. Many of the inhabitants fell by the edge 
of the sword ; many escaped by sea to Sicily and 

Spain. The ‘walls were then demolished, the 

city was given up to be plundered by the soldiery, 

the meanest of whom was enriched by booty. 

Particular mention is made among the spoils of 

victory of a great number of female captives of 

rare beauty. 

' The triumph of the Moslem host was suddenly 
interrupted. While they were revelling in the 
ravaged palaces of Carthage, a fleet appeared be- 
fore the port, snapped the strong chain which 
guarded the entrance, and sailed into the harbor. 
Tt was a combined force of ships and troops from 
Constantinople and Sicily, reinforced by Goths 
from Spain, all under the command of the prefect 
John, a patrician general of great valor and [SAPS 
rience. 

HossAn felt himself unable to cope with ag a 
force ; he withdrew, however, in good order, and 
conducted his troops laden with spoils to Tripoli 
and Caerw4n, and having strongly posted them, 
he awaited reinforcements from the Caliph. These 
arrived in the course of time, by sea and land. 
Hossan again took the field, encountered the pre- 
fect John, not far from Utica, defeated him ina 
pitched battle, and drove him to embark the 
wrecks of his army and make all sail for Con- 
stantinople. 

Carthage was again assailed by the victors, and 
now its desolation was complete, for the ven- 
geance of the Moslems gave that majestic city to the 
flames. A heap of ruins and the remains of a 
noble aqueduct are all the relics of a metropolis 
that once valiantly contended for dominion with 
Rome, the mistress of the world. 

The imperial forces were now expelled from the 


t 


ones of Northern Africa, but the Moslems had 


| not aes seh eved the conquest of the agua AM 


formidable enemy remained in the person of a i 
native and heroic queen, who was revered by her — ‘ 
subjects as a saint or prophetess. Herrealname _ 
was Dhabba, but she is generally known in his- 
tory by the surname, given to her by the Moslems, __ 
of Cahina or the Sorceress. She has occasionally | E 
been confounded with her son Aben, or ratherIbn 
Cahina, of whom mention has been made in a 
previous chapter. * 
Under the sacred standard of this prophet queen i 
were combined the Moors of Mauritania and the — 
Berbers of the mountains, and of the plains bor- 
dering on the interior deserts. Roving and inde- 
pendent tribes, which had formerly warred with 
each other, now yielded implicit obedience to one 
common leader, whom they regarded with relig- 
ious reverence. The»character of marabout or 
saint has ever had vast influence over the tribes — 
of Africa. Under this heroic woman the com- 
bined host had been reduced to some degree of 
discipline, and inspired with patriotic ardor, and — 
were now prepared to make a more effective _ 
struggle for their native land than they had yet 
done under their generals. ae 
After repeated battles, the emir Hossan was 
compelled to retire with his veteran but di- 
minished army to the frontiers of Egypt. The 
patriot queen was not satisfied with this partial 
success. Calling a council of war of the leaders’ 
and principal warriors of the different hordes: — 
‘‘This retreat of the enemy,’’ said she, ‘‘ is but — 
temporary ; they will return in greater force. — 
What is it that attracts to our land these Arab 
spoilers? The wealth of our cities, the treasures 
of silver and gold digged from the bowels of the 
earth, the fruits of our gardens and orchards, the 
produce of our fields. Let us demolish our cities, 
return these accursed treasures into the earth, 
fell our fruit trees, lay waste our fields, and 
spread a barrier of desolation between-us and the — 
country of these rogbers !’ oes 
The words of the royal prophetess were received __ 
with fanatic enthusiasm by her barbarian troops, 
the greater part of whom, collected from the moun- 
tains and from distant parts, had little share in 
the property to be sacrificed. Walled towns were 
forthwith dismantled, majestic edifices were 
tumbled into ruins, groves of fruit trees were 
hewn down, and the whole country from Tangier 
to Tripoli was converted from a populous and fer- 
tile region into a howling and barren waste. Ae 
short time was sufficient to effect a desolation 
which centuries have not sufficed to remedy. a 
This sacrificial measure of Queen Cahina, how- ae 
ever patriotic its intention, was fatal in the end to ie 
herself, The inhabitants of the cities and the 
plains, who had beheld their property laid waste 
by the infuriated zeal of their defenders, hailed the 
return of the Moslem invaders as though they had 
been the saviors of the land. 
The Moslems, as Cahina predicted, returned 
with augmented forces ; but when she took the 
field to oppose them, the ranks of her army were | 
thinned ; the enthusiasm which had formerly ani- 
mated them was at an end: they were routed, 
after a sanguinary battle, and the heroine fell into - 
the hands of the enémy. Those who captured 
her spared her life, because she was a woman and 
a queen. When brought into the presence of 
Hossan she maintained her haughty and fierce 
demeanor. He proposed the usual conditions, of 
conversion or tribute. She refused both with scorn, 
and fell a victim to her patriotism and religious cons 
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_stancy, being beheaded in presence of the emir. 
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: - Hossan Ibn An-no’m4n now repaired to Damas- 


~and_ victories, bearing an immense amount of 
booty, and several signal trophies. The most im- 
- portant of the latter was a precious box contain- 
ing the embalmed head of the slaughtered Cahina. 
He was received with great distinction, loaded 
with honors, and the government of Barca was 
_ added to his military command. 

Abd’- 


_ This last honor proved fatal to Hossan. 
- alaziz Ibm Merwan, the Caliph’s brother, was at 
_ that time emir of Egypt, and considered the prov- 
ince of Barca a part of the territories under his 
- government. He had, accordingly, appointed 
one of his officers to command it as his lieutenant. 
‘He was extremely displeased and disconcerted, 
therefore, when he was told that Hossan had 
solicited and obtained the’ government of that 
province. Sending for the latter, as he passed 
- through Egypt on his way to his post, he demand- 
ed whether it was true that in addition to his 
_ African command he was really appointed govern- 
or of Barca. Being answered in the affirmative, 
_he appeared still to doubt; whereupon Hossan 
- produced the mandate of the Caliph. Finding it 
_ correct, Abd’alaziz urged him to resign the office. 
_ **Violence only,’’ said Hossan, ‘‘ shall wrest from 
mean honor conferred by the Commander of the 
_ Faithful.’’ ‘‘ Then I deprive thee of both govern- 
ments,’ exclaimed the emir, in a passion, ‘‘ and 
_ will appoint a better man in thy stead ; and my 
_ brother will soon perceive the benefit he derives 
from the change.’’ So saying, he tore the di- 
ploma in pieces. 
. It is added that, not content with depriving 
_ Hossan of his command, he despoiled him of all 
his property, and carried his persecution so far 
_ that the conqueror of Carthage, the slayer of the 
patriot queen, within a brief time after her death, 
and almost amid the very scenes of his triumphs, 
_ died of a broken heart. His cruel treatment of 
_ the heroic Cahina reconciles us to the injustice 


ey wreaked upon hi.nself. 


ay CHAPTER LY. 


MUSA IBN NOSSEYR MADE EMIR OF NORTHERN 
AFRICA—HIS CAMPAIGNS AGAINST THE BER- 
BERS. 
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| THE general appointed by the Caliph’s brother, 
_ Abd’alaziz Ibn Merw4n, to the command in 
Northern Africa, was Musa Ibn Nosseyr, the 
same old adherent of the Merw4n family that had 
been prime counsellor of the Caliph’s brother 
Besher, when emir of Irak, and had escaped by 
dint of hoof from the clutches of Al Hejagi, when 
the latter was about to arrest him on a charge of 
squandering the public funds. Abd’alaziz, it will 
be remembered, assisted him to pay the fifty 
thousand dinars of gold, in which he was mulcted 
by the Caliph, and took him with him to Egypt; 
and it may have been with some view to self-re- 
_ imbursement that the Egyptian emir now took 
the somewhat bold step of giving him the place 
assigned to Hossan by Abd’almélec. 

At the time of his appointment Musa was sixty 
years of age. He was still active and vigorous, 
of noble presence, and concealed his age by ting- 
ing his hair and beard with henna. He had three 
brave sons who aided him in his campaigns, and 
in whom he took great pride. The eldest he had 
named Abd’alaziz, after his patron; he was brave 
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and his father’s right hand in all his ente: 
Another of his sons he had called Merwa4n, 
family name of Abd’alaziz and the Caliph. \ 
Musa joined the army at its African encamp- _ 
ment, and addressed his troops in frank and sim- 
ple language. ‘‘I am a plain soldier like your-— 
selves,’ said he; ‘‘ whenever I act well, thank 
God, and endeavor to imitate me. When I do 
wrong, reprove me, that I may amend ; for we are 
all sinners and liable to err. If any one has at 
any time a complaint to make, let him state it 
frankly, and it shall be attended to. I have or- 
ders trom the emir Abd’alaziz (to whom God be 
bountiful !) to pay you three times the amount of 
your arrears. Take it, and make good use of it.” 
It is needless to say that the address, especially 
the last part, was received with acclamations. 
While Musa was making his harangue, a spar- 
row fluttered into his bosom. Interpreting it as 
a good omen, he called for a knife, cut off the 
bird’s head, besmeared the bosom of his vest 
with the blood, and scattering the feathers in 
the air above his head: ‘‘ Victory ! Victory !”’ 
he cried, ‘‘ by the master of the Caaba, victory is 
ours !’’ 
It is evident that Musa understood the charac-_ 
ter and foibles of his troops; he soon won their 
favor by his munificence, and still more by his 
affability ; always accosting them with kind 
words and cheerful looks ; carefully avoiding the ~ 
error of those reserved commanders, shut up in 
the fancied dignity of station, who looked, he | 
said, ‘‘ as if God had tied a knot in their throats, 
so that they could not utter a word.”’ 
‘“A commander,’ he used to say, ‘‘ ought to 
consult wise and experienced men in every under- 
taking ; but when he has made up his mind, he 
should be firm and steady of purpose. He should 
be brave, adventurous, at times even rash, con- 
fiding in his good fortune, and endeavoring to do 
more than is expected of him. He should be 
doubly cautious after victory, doubly brave after 
defeat.” : 
' Musa found a part of Eastern Africa,* forming 
the present states of Tunis and Algiers, in com- 
plete confusion and insurrection. A Berber chief, 
Warkattaf by name, scoured night and day the 
land between Zaghwan and Caerwan. The Ber- 
bers had this advantage : if routed in the plains 
they took refuge in the mountains, which ran 
parallel to the coast, forming part of the great 
chain of Atlas ; in the fastnesses of these moun- 
tains they felt themselves secure ; but should they - 
be driven out of these they could plunge into the 
boundless deserts of the interior, and bid defiance 
to pursuit. 
The energy of Musa rose with the difficulty of 
his enterprise. ‘‘ Take courage,’’ would he say 
to his troops. ‘‘ God is on our side, and will en- 
able us to cope with our enemies, however strong 
their holds.. By Allah! I’ll carry the war into 
yon haughty mountains, nor cease until we have 
seized upon their passes, surmounted their sum- 
mits, and made ourselves masters of the country 
beyond.”’ 
His words were not an empty threat. Having 
vanquished the Berbers in the plains, he sent his 
sons Abd’alaziz and Merwan with troops in 
different directions, who attacked the enemy in 
their mountain-holds, and drove them beyond to 


* Northern Africa, extending from Egypt to the 
extremity of Mauritania, was subdivided into Eastern 
and Western Africa, Ba Mc gna Rarer MC rent Nake 
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1 with many of his warriors, and Musa 

the gratification of seeing his sons return tri- 

ant from their different expeditions, bring- 

ng to the camp thousands of captives and im- 

_mense booty. Indeed the number of prisoners of 

both sexes, taken in these campaigns, is said to 

have amounted to three hundred thousand, | of 

whom one fifth, or sixty thousand, formed the 
Caliph’s share. 

Musa hastened to write an account of his vic- 
_ tories to his patron Abd’alaziz Ibn Merwan, and 
__as he knew covetowsness to be the prime failing 
of the emir, he sent him, at the same time, a great 
share of the spoils, with choice horses and female 
_ Slaves of surpassing beauty. 

The letter and the present came most oppor- 
-tunely. Abd’alaziz had just received a letter 
from his brother, the Caliph, rebuking him for 
having deposed Hossan, a brave, experienced 
_ and fortunate officer, and given his office to Musa, 
_ aman who had formerly incurred the displeasure 
of the government ; and he was ordered forthwith 
to restore Hossan to his command. | 

In reply, Abd’alaziz transmitted the news of the 
‘““T have just received from 
'Musa,”’ writes he, ‘‘ the letter which I inclose, 

ae thou mayest peruse it, and give thanks to 
x0 ue 

Other tidings came to the same purport, accom- 

panied by a great amountof booty. The Caliph’s 

feelings toward Musa immediately changed. He 

at once saw his fitness for the post he occupied, 

and confirmed the appointment of Abd’alaziz, 

making him emir of Africa. He, moreover, 
- granted yearly pensions of two hundred pieces of 
gold to himself and one hundred to each of his 
sons, and directed him to select from among his 
soldiers five hundred of those who had most dis- 
tinguished themselves in battle, or received most 
wounds, and give them each thirty pieces of gold. 
Lastly, he revoked the fine formerly imposed upon 
him of fifty thousand dinars of gold, and author- 
ized him to reimburse himself out of the Caliph’s 
share of the spoil. 

This last sum’ Musa declined to receive for his 
own benefit, but publicly devoted it tothe promo- 
tion of the faith and the good of its professors. 
Whenever a number of captives were put up for 
sale after a victory, he chose from among them 
those who were young, vigorous, intelligent, of 
noble origin, and who appeared disposed to be 
instructed in the religion of Islam. If they were 
converted, and proved to have sufficient talent, he 
gave them their liberty, and appointed them to 
commands in his army ; if otherwise, he returned 
them to the mass of captives, to be disposed of in 
the usual manner. 

The fame of Musa’s victories, and of the im- 
_mense spoil collected by his troops, brought re- 

cruits to his standard from Egypt and Syria, and 
other distant parts; for rapine was becoming 
more and more the predominant passion of the 
Moslems. The army of Musa was no longer com- 
posed, like the primitive armies of the faith, 
merely of religious zealots. The campaigns in 
foreign countries, and the necessity, at distant 
points, of recruiting the diminished ranks from 
such sources as were at hand, had relaxed the an- 
cient scruples as to unity of faith, and men of 
different creeds now fought under the standard of 
Islam without being purified by conversion. The 
army was, therefore, a motley host of every coun- 
try and kind; Arabs and Syrians, Persians and 

s, and nomadic Africans; arrayed in every 


kind of garb, and armed with every kind of weap- 


on. Musa had succeeded in enlisting .a his ser- 
vice many of the native tribes; a few of them — 
were Christians, a greater proportion idolaters, 
but the greatest number professed Judaism. They 
readily amalgamated with the Arabs, having the 
same nomad habits, and the same love of war and 
rapine. They even traced their origin to the 
same Asiatic stock. According to their traditions 
five colonies, or tribes, came in ancient times 
from Sabza, in Arabia the Happy, being expelled 
thence with their king Ifrique. From these de- 
scended the five most powerful Berber tribes, the 
Zenhagians, Muzamudas, Zenetes, Gomeres, and 
Hoares. jeie 
Musa artfully availed himself of these traditions, 
addressed the conquered Berbers as Aulad-arabi — 
(sons of the Arabs), and so soothed their pride by 
this pretended consanguinity, that many readily 
embraced the Moslem faith, and thousands of the 
bravest men of Numidia enrolled themselves of 
their own free will in the armies of Islam. at 
Others, however, persisted in waging stubborn 
war with the invaders of their country, and among =~ 
these the most powerful and intrepid were the — 
Zenetes. They were a free, independent, and — ; 
haughty race. Marmol, in his description of Af- 
rica, represents them as inhabiting various parts 
of the country. Some leading a roving life about — 
the plains, living in tents like the Arabs ; others — 
having castles and strongholds in the mountains ; — 
others, very troglodytes, infesting the dens and 
caves of Mount Atlas, and others wandering on 
the borders of the Libyan desert. i 
The Gomeres were also a valiant and warlike 
tribe, inhabiting the mountains of the lesser Atlas, _ 
in Mauritania, bordering the frontiers of Ceuta, — 
while the Muzamudas lived in the more western 
part of that extreme province, where the great 
Atlas advances into the Atlantic Ocean. aa 
In the eighty-third year of the Hegira, Musa — 
made one of his severest campaigns againsta’ 
combined force of these Berber tribes, collected 
under the banners of their several princes. They _ 
had posted themselves in one of the fastnesses of — 
the Atlas mountains, to which the only approach ~ 
was through different gorges and defiles. Alb — 
these were defended with great obstinacy, but 
were carried, one after the other, after several — 
days of severe fighting. 
The armies at length found themselves in pres- 
ence of each other, when a general conflict was 
unavoidable. As they were drawn out, regard. — 
ing each other with menacing aspect, a Berber — 
chief advanced, and challenged any one, of the — 
Moslem cavaliers to single combat. There was 
a delay in answering to the challenge ; whereupon 
Musa turned to his son Merw4n, who had charge . 
of the banners, and told him to meet the Berber 
warrior. The youth handed his banner to his 
brother Abd’alaziz, and stepped forward with 
alacrity. The Berber, a stark and seasoned war- 
rior of the mountains, regarded with surprise and 
almost scorn an opponent scarce arrived at man- 
hood. ‘* Return to the camp,”’ cried he ; ‘‘I would ~ 
not deprive thine aged father of so comelya son.’” 
Merwén replied -but with his weapon, assailing — 
his adversary so vigorously that he retreated and 
sprang upon his horse. He now urged his steed 
upon the youth, and made a thrust at him with a 
javelin, but Merwan seized the weapon with one 
hand, and with the other thrust his own javelin — 


through the Berber’s side, burying it in the flanks — 
of the steed ; so that both horse and rider were 
brought to the ground and slain. eo 


The two armies now closed in a general strug- 
gle ; it was bloody and desperate, but ended in 
the complete defeat of the Berbers. 
their king, fell fighting to the last. A vast num- 


ber of captives were taken; among them were 


many beautiful maidens, daughters of princes and 
military chiefs. At the division of the spoil, Musa 
caused these high-born damsels to stand Before 


kim, and bade MerwéAn, his son, who had so re- 


cently distinguished himself, to choose among 
them. The youth chose one who was a daughter 
of the late king Kasleyah. She appears to have 
found solace for the loss of her father in the arms 
of a youthful husband; and ultimately made 
Merwé4n the father of two sons, Musa and Abd’- 


~ almalec. 


CHAPTER LVI. 


. “NAVAL ENTERPRISES OF MUSA—CRUISINGS OF HIS 
~ SON ABDOLOLA—DEATH OF ABD’ ALMALEC. 


THE bold and adventurous spirit of Musa Ibn 
Nosseyr was not content with victories on land. 
‘«« Always endeavor to do more than is expected of 


~ thee,’’ was his maxim, and he now aspired to 


achieve triumphs onthe sea. He had ports within 
his province, whence the Phoenicians and Cartha- 
ginians, in the days of their power, had fitted out 
- maritime enterprises. Why should he not do the 
same ? 

_._ The feelings of the Arab conquerors had widely 
_ changed in regard to naval expeditions. When 


= Amru, the conqueror of Egypt, was at Alexandria, 


the Caliph Omar required of him a description of 
the Mediterranean. ‘“‘It is a-great pool,’’ replied 


_ Amru, ‘‘ which some foolhardy people furrow ; 


~ looking like ants on logs of wood.’’ The answer 
was enough for Omar, who was always appre- 
hensive that the Moslems would endanger their 
conquests by rashly-extended enterprises. . He 
forbade all maritime expeditions. Perhaps he 


_ feared that the inexperience of the Arabs would 


expose them to defeat from the Franks and Ro- 
mans, who were practised navigators. 

Moawyah, however, as we have shown, more 
confident of the Moslem capacity for nautical 
warfare, had launched the banner of Islam on the 
sea from the ancient ports of Tyre and Sidon, and 
had scoured the eastern waters of the Mediter- 
ranean. The Moslems now had armaments in 
various ports of Syria and Egypt, and warred with 
the Christians by sea as well as by land. Abd’al- 
_malec had even ordered Musa’s predecessor, Hos- 
san, to erect an arsenal at Tunis ; Musa now un- 
dertook to carry those orders into effect, to found 
dock-yards,; and to build a fleet for his proposed 
enterprise. 

At the outset he was surrounded by those sage 
doubters who are ever ready to chill the ardor of 
enterprise. They pronounced the scheme rash 
and impracticable. A gray-headed Berber, who 
had been converted to Islam, spoke in a different 
tone. “‘I am one hundred and twenty years 
old,’ said he, ‘‘ and I well remember hearing my 
father say, that when the Lord of Carthage 
thought of building his city, the people all, as at 
present, exclaimed against it as impracticable ; 
one alone rose and said, Oh king, put thy hand to 
the work and it will be achieved ; for the kings 
thy predecessors persevered and achieved every 
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thing they undertook, whatever might be th 
culty. And I say to thee, Oh emir, put thy h 
to this work, and God will help thee!" _ 


Musa did put his hand to the work, and so ef- she 


fectually that by the conclusion of the eighty-fourth 


year of the Hegira, A.D. 703, the arsenal and — 
dock-yard were complete, and furnished with — 
maritime stores, and there was a numérous fleet 


in the port of Tunis. ak 
About this time a Moslem fleet, sent by Abd’- 


alaziz, the emir of Egypt, to make a ravaging de- 


scent on the coast of Sardinia, entered the port of 
Susa, which is between Caerwan and Tunis. 
Musa sent provisions to the fleet, but wrote to the 
commander, Atta Ibn Rafi, cautioning him that 


the season was too late for his enterprise, and ad. 


vising him to remain in port until more favorable 
time and weather. 

Atta treated his letter with contempt, as the ad- 
vice of a landsman ; and, having refitted his ves- 
sels, put to sea. He landed on an island, called 
by the Arab writers, Salsalah, probably Linosa or 
Lampedosa ; made considerable booty of gold, sil- 
ver, and precious stones, and again set sail on his 
plundering cruise. A violent storm arose, his 
ships were dashed on the rocky coast of Africa, 
and he and nearly all his men were drowned. 

Musa, hearing of the disaster, dispatched his 
son, Abd’alaziz, with a troop of horse to the scene 
of the shipwreck, to render all the assistance in 


his power, ordering that the vessels and crews — 


which survived the storm should repair to the 
port of Tunis ; all which was done. At the place 
of the wreck Abd’alaziz found a heavy box cast up 
on the sea-shore ; on being opened, its contents 
proved to be the share of spoil of one of the war- 
riors of the fleet who had perished in the sea. 

The author of the tradition from which these facts 


are gleaned, adds, that one day he found an old — 


man sitting on the sea-shore with a reed in his 
hand, which he attempted to take from him. A 
scuffle ensued ; he wrested the reed from his 
hands, and struck him with it over his head < 


when lo, it broke, and out fell gold coins and~ 


pearls and precious stones. Whether the old 
man, thus hardly treated, was one of the wrecked 
cruisers, or a wrecker seeking to profit by their 
misfortunes, is not specified in the tradition. The 
anecdote shows in what a random way the treas- 
ures of the earth were in those days scattered 
about the world by the predatory hosts of Islam. 

The surviving ships having been-repaired, and 
added to those recently bulit at Tunis, and the 
season having become favorable, Musa, early in 
the eighty-fifth year of the Hegira, declared his 
intention to undertake, in person, a naval expedi- 
tion. There was a universal eagerness among 
the troops to embark; Musa selected about a 
thousand of the choicest of his warriors, especially 
those of rank and family, so that the enterprise 
was afterward designated The Expedition of the 
Nobles. He did not, however, accompany it as 
he had promised ; he had done so merely to enlist 
his bravest men in the undertaking; the com- 
mand was given to his'son, Abdolola, to give him 
an opportunity to distinguish himself; for the 
reputation of his sons was as dear to Musa as his 
own. 

It was, however, a mere predatory cruise; a 
type of the ravaging piracies from the African 
ports in after ages. Abdolola coasted the fair 
island of Sicily with his ships, landed on the west- 


ern side, and plundered acity, which yielded such — 


abundant spoil that each of the thousand men 
embarked in the cruise received one hundred 


ars ir his 2, This done, the fleet 
eehird: 3 iy 
_ Soon after the return of his ships, Musa re- 
news of the death of his patron Abd’alaziz, 
h was followed soon after by tidings of the 
h of the Caliph. On hearing of the death of 
the latter, Musa immediately sent a messenger to 
Damascus to take the oath of allegiance, in his 
name, tothe new Caliph; to inform him of the 
_ naval achievements of his son Abdolola, and to 
_ deliver to him his share of the immense booty 
gained. The effect of course was to secure his 
continuance in office as emir of Africa. 
The malady which terminated in the death of 
_Abd’almalec is supposed to have been the dropsy. 
It was attended in its last stages with excessive 
thirst, which was aggravated by the prohibition 
of his physicians that any water should be given 
to him, lest it should cause certain death. In the 
-paroxysms of his malady the expiring Caliph de- 
- manded water of his son Waled ; it was withheld 
_ through filial piety. His daughter Fatima ap- 
proached with a flagon, but Waled interfered and 
_ prevented her ; whereupon the Caliph threatened 
him with disinheritance and his malediction. 
Fatima handed to him the flagon, he drained 
it at a draught, and almost instantly expired. 
. He was about sixty years old at the time of 
his death, and had reigned about twenty years. 
Abulfeda gives him a character for learning, 
_ courage, and foresight. He certainly showed 
- ability and management in reuniting, under his 
- sway, the dismembered portions of the Moslem 
__ empire, and quelling the various sects that rose in 
arms against him. His foresight with regard to 
a his family also was crowned with success, as four 
- of his sons succeeded him, severally, in the 
_ Caliphat. 
i He evinced an illiberal spirit of hostility to the 
memory of Ali, carrying it to such a degree that 
he would not: permit the poet Ferazdak to cele- 
brate in song the virtues of any of his descendants. 
_ Perhaps this may have gained for Abd’almalec 
another by-name with which some of the Arab 
writers have signalized his memory, calling him 
_ the ‘‘ Father of Flies ;’’ for so potent, say they, 
- was his breath, that any fly which alighted on his 
lips died on the spot. 
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CHAPTER LVII. 


- INAUGURATION OF WALED, TWELFTH CALIPH— 
. REVIVAL OF THE ARTS UNDER HIS REIGN— 
HIS TASTE FOR ARCHITECTURE—ERECTION OF 
MOSQUES—CONQUESTS OF HIS GENERALS. 


WALED, the eldest son of Abd’almdlec, was 
proclaimed Caliph at Damascus immediately on 
_ the death of his father, in the eighty-sixth year of 
_ the Hegira, and the year 705 of the Christian era. 
_ He was about thirty-eight years of age, and is 
described as being tall and robust, with a swarthy 
q complexion, a face much. pitted with the small- 
_ pox, and a broad flat nose; in other respects, 
7 which are left to our conjecture, he is said to have 
_ been of a good countenance. His habits were 
indolent and voluptuous, yet he was of a choleric 
temper, and somewhat inclined to cruelty. 

During the reign of Waled the arts began to 
_ develop themselves under the Moslem sway ; 
finding a more genial home in the luxurious city 
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dence in their cities, had gradually refined away 


é 


brought the Arabs in contact with the Greeks and 
the Persians. Intercourse with them, and resi- 


the gross habits of the desert ; had awakened 


thirst for the sciences, and a relish for the ele- — 
nei Little skilled in the 
principles of government, accustomed in their na- 


gancies of cultivated life. 


tive deserts to the patriarchal rule of separate 
tribes, without any extended scheme of policy or 


combined system of union, the Arabs, suddenly — 


masters of a vast and continually widening em- 
pire, had to study the art of governing in the 
political institutions of the countries they con- 
quered. 
Asia, held out a model by which they were fain to 


profit; and in their system of emirs vested with — 


the sway of distant and powerful provinces, but 
strictly responsible to the Caliph, we see a copy of - 
the satraps or viceroys, the provincial depositaries 
of the power of the Khosrus. 

Since Moawyah had moved the seat of the Ca- 
liphat to Damascus, a change had come over the 
style of the Moslem court. It was no longer, as — 
in the days of Omar, the conference of a poorly 
clad Arab chieftain with his veteran warriors and 
gray-beard companions, seated on their mats in 
the corner of a mosque: the Moslem Caliph at 


Damascus had now his divan, in imitation of the eg 
Persian monarch; andhis palace began toassume _ 


r 


somewhat of oriental state and splendor. ee 


In nothing had the Moslem conquerors showed 


more ignorance of affairs than in financial mat- — 


ters. The vast spoils acquired in their conquests, 
and the tribute and taxes imposed on subjugated 


countries, had for a time been treated like the 


chance booty caught up in predatory expeditions 
in the deserts. They were amassed in public 
treasuries without register or account, and shared 
and apportioned without judgment, and often 
without honesty. Hence continual frauds and 
peculations; hence those charges, so readily 
brought and readily believed, against generals 
and governors in distant stations, of enormous 
frauds and embezzlements, and hence that grasp- 
ing avarice, that avidity of spoil and treasure, 
which were more and more destroying the original 
singleness of purpose of the soldiers of Islam. 

Moawyah was the first of the Caliphs who or- 
dered that registers of tribute and taxes, as well 
as of spoils, should be kept in the Islamite coun- 
tries, in their respective languages ; thatis to say, 
in the Greek language in Syria, and in the Per- 
sian language in Irak; but Abd’almalec went 
further, and ordered that they should all be kept 
in Arabic. Nothing, however, could effectually. 
check the extortion and corruption which was pre- 
vailing more and more in the administration of 
the conquered provinces. Even the rude Arab 
soldier, who in hfs desert would have been con- 
tent with his tent of hair-cloth, now aspired to the 
possession of fertile lands, or a residence amid 
the voluptuous pleasures of the city. 

Waled had grown up amid the refinements and 
corruptions of the transplanted Caliphat. He was 
more of a Greek and Persian than an Arab in his 
tastes, and the very opposite of that primitive 
Moslem, Omar, in most of his habitudes. On as- 
suming the sovereign power he confirmed all the 
emirs of governors of provinces, and also the 
generals appointed by his father. On these he 
devolved all measures of government and warlik 
duties ; for himself, he led a soft, luxurious lif 
amidst the delights of his harem. Yet, thoug 


of Damascus than they had done in the holy cities | he had sixty-three wives, he does not appear t 


f 


Medina. Foreign conquests had 


Persia, the best organized monarchy in 
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have left any issue. Much of his time was de- 


voted to the arts, and especially the art of archi- 


tecture, in which he left some noble monuments 
to perpetuate his fame. 

He caused the principal mosque at Cairo to be 
demolished, and one erected of greater majesty, 
the pillars of which had gilded capitals, He en- 
larged and beautified the grand mosque erected 
on the site of the temple of Solomon, for he was 


- anxious to perpetuate the pilgrimage to Jerusalem 


established by his father. He gave command 
that the bounds of the mosque at Medina should 
be extended so as to include the tomb of the 
prophet, and the nine mansions of his wives. He 


furthermore ordered that all the buildings round 


the Caaba at Mecca should be thrown down, and 


a magnificent quadrangular mosque erected, such 
as is to be seen at the present day. 


For this pur- 
pose he sent a body of skilful Syrian architects 
from Damascus. 

Many of the faithful were grieved, particularly 
those well stricken in years, the old residents of 
Mecca, to see the ancient simplicity established by 


_ the prophet, violated by the splendor of this edi- 
_. fice, especially as the dwellings of numerous in- 


dividuals were demolished to furnish a vast square 
for the foundations of the new edifice, which now 
inclosed within its circuit the Caaba, the well of 
Zem Zem, and the stations of different sects of 
Moslems which came in pilgrimage. | 

All these works were carried on under the 
supervision of his emirs, but the Caliph attended 
in person to the erection of a grand mosque in his 
capital of Damascus. In making arrangements 
for this majestic pile he cast his eyes on the 
superb church of St. John the Baptist, which had 
been embellished by the Roman emperors during 

_ Successive ages, and enriched with the bones 

and relics of saints and martyrs. He offered the 
Christians forty thousand dinars of gold for this 
holy edifice ; but they replied, gold was, of no 
value in comparison with the sacred bones en- 
shrined within its walls. 

The Caliph, therefore, took possession of the 
church on his own authority, and either demolished 
or altered it so as to suit his purpose in the con- 

struction of his mosque, and did not allow the 
Christian owners a single dirhem of compensa- 
tion. He employed twelve thousand workmen 
constantly in this architectural enterprise, and 
one of his greatest regrets in his last moments 
was that he should not live to see it comple- 
ted. 

The architecture of these mosques was a mix- 
ture of Greek and Persian, and gave rise to the 

_Saracenic style, of which Waled may be said to 
be founder. The slender and graceful palm-tree 
may have served as a model for its columns, as 
the clustering trees and umbrageous forests of the 
north are thought to have threwn their massive 
forms and shadowy glooms into Gothic architec- 
ture. These two kinds of architecture have often 
been confounded, but the Saracenic takes the 
precedence ; the Gothic borrowed graces and 
embellishments from it in the times of the Cru- 
sades. 

While the Caliph Waled lived indolently and 
voluptuously at Damascus, or occupied himself 
In erecting mosques, his generals extended his em- 
pire in various directions. Moslema Ibn Abd’- 
almilec, one of his fourteen brothers, led an army 
into Asia Minor, invaded Cappadocia, and laid 
siege to Tyana, a strong city garrisoned with im- 
perial troops. It was so closely invested that it 
could receive no provisions; but the besiegers 


were equally in want of supplies 

was fierce on both sides, for both were sharpe 
and irritated by hunger, and it became a c 
test which could hold out longest agai 
famine. i, 

The duration of the siege enabled the emperor 
to send reinforcements to the place, but they were — 
raw, undisciplined recruits, who were routed by 
the hungry Moslems, their camp captured, and — 
their provisions greedily devoured. The defeat of 
these reinforcements rendered the defence of the 
city hopeless, and the pressure of famine hastened 
a capitulation, the besieged not being aware that 
the besiegers were nearly as much famished as — 
themselves. Moslema is accused by Christian — 
writers of having violated the conditions of sur- 
render ; many of the inhabitants were driven forth - 
into the deserts, and many of the remainder were © 
taken for slaves. In a subsequent year Moslema — 
made a successful incursion into Pontus and Ar- 
menia, a great part of which he subjugated, and © 
took the city of Amasia, after aseverely contested — 
siege. He afterward made a victorious campaign — 
into Galatia, ravaging the whole province, and — 
bearing away rich spoils and numerous cCap- — 
tives. i 

While Moslema was thus bringing Asia Minor 
into subjection, his son Khatiba, a youth of great) 
bravery, was no less successful in extending the © 
empire of the faith toward the East. - Appointed 
to the government of Khorassan, he did not con- 
tent himself with attending to the affairs of his — 
own province, but crossing the Oxus, ravaged the 
provinces of Turkistan, defeated a great army of | 
Turks and Tartars, by which he had been be- 
leaguered and reduced to great straits, and took 
the capital city of Bochara, with many others of _ 
inferior note. Ops 

He defeated also Magourek, the Khan of Char- 
ism, and drove him to take refuge in the great city 
of Samarcand. This city, anciently called Mar- 
canda, was one of the chief marts of Asia, as well _ 
for the wares imported from China and Tangut 
across the desert of Cobi, as of those brought — 
through the mountains of the great Thibet, and 
those conveyed from India to the Caspian Sea. 
It was, therefore, a great resort and resting-place _ 
for caravans from all quarters. The surrounding 
country was renowned throughout the East for _ 
fertility, and ranked among the paradises or gar- 
dens of Asia. 

To this city Katiba laid siege, but the inhabi- 
tants set him at defiance, being confident of the — 
strength of their walls, and aware that the Arabs 
had no battering-rams, nor other engines neces- 
sary for the attack of fortified places. Along and 
close siege, however, reduced the garrison to 
great extremity, and finding that the besiegers 
were preparing to carry the place by storm, they — 
capitulated, agreeing to pay an annual tribute of 
one thousand dinars of gold and three thousand _ 
slaves. =e 

Khatiba erected a magnificent mosque in that 
metropolis, and officiated personally in expound- — 
ing the doctrines of Islam, which began soon to 
supersede the religion of the Magians or Ghebers. 

Extensive victories were likewise achieved in _ 
India during the reign of Waled, by Mohamed _ 
Ibn Casem, a native of Thayef, one of his generals, © 
who conquered the kingdom of Sindia, or Sinde, 
killed its sovereign in battle, and sent his head to 
the Caliph ; overran a great part of Central India, 
and first planted the standard ot Islam on the > 
bagke the Ganges, the sacred river ot the Hin- 
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eturn to affairs in Africa. During the first 

f the Caliphat of Waled the naval arma- 
fitted out by Musa in the ports of Eastern 
continued to scour the Mediterranean and 
terror and devastation into itsislands. One 
1em coasted the island of Sicily in the eighty- 


sixth year of the Hegira, and attacked the city 
Syracuse ; but the object appears to have been | 


ere plunder, not to retain possession. Another 
ravaged the island of Sardinia, sacked its cities, 
and brought off a vast number of prisoners and 
immense booty. Among the captives were Chris- 
tian women ot great beauty, and highly prized in 
e Eastern harems. ~ The command of the sea 
was ultimately given by Musa to his son Abdo- 
lola, who added to his nautical reputation bya 
>descent upon the island of Mallorca. 
While Abdolola was rejoicing his father’s heart 
y exploits and triumphs on the sea, Abd’alaziz 
contributed no less to his pride and exultation by 
is achievements on land. Aided by this favorite 
on, Musa carried the terror of the Moslem arms 
o the western extremity of Mount Atlas, sub- 
ing Fez, Duquella, Morocco, and Sus. The 
liant tribes of the Zenetes at length made peace, 
ind entered into compact with him ; from other 
tribes Musa took hostages, and by degrees the 
way of the Caliph was established throughout 
_ western Almagreb to Cape Non on the Atlan- 
otic. 
Musa was not a ferocious conqueror. The 
_ countries subjected by his arms became objects of 
his paternal care. He introduced law and order, 
nstructed the natives in the doctrines of Islam, 
and defended the peaceful cultivators of the fields 
and residents in the cities against the incursions 
of predatory tribes. In return they requited his 
protection by contributing their fruits and flocks 
to the support of the armies, and furnishing steeds 
matchless for speed and beauty. 
One region, however, yet remained to be sub- 
ugated before the conquest of Northern Africa 
would be complete ; the ancient Tingis, or Tingi- 
tania, the northern extremity of Almagreb. Here 
e continent of Africa protruded boldly to meet 
the continent of Europe; a narrow strait inter- 
-vened—the strait of Hercules, the gate of the 
_. Mediterranean Sea. Two rocky promontories ap- 
=. ies to guard it on each side, the far-famed pil- 
lars of Hercules. Two rock-built cities, Ceuta 
_and Tangiers, on the African coast, were the keys 
of this gate, and controlled the neighboring sea- 
board. ‘These had been held in ancient times by 
the Berber kings, who made this region their 
_ stronghold, and Tangiers theirseat of power ; but 
- the keys had been wrested from their hands at 
_ widely-separated periods, first by the Vandals, 
and afterward by the Goths, the conquerors of the 
opposite country of Spain ; and the Gothic Span- 
iards had now held military possession for several 
generations. 
_ Musa seems to have reserved this province for 
his last African campaign. He stationed his son 
an, with ten thousand men, in a fortified 
n the frontier, while Taric Ibn Zeyad, a 
al scarred in many a battle, scoured 


The province was bravely defended by a Gothi te 


noble, Count Julian by name, but he was grad 


driven to shut himself up in Ceuta. Mea 
Tangiers yielded to the Moslem arms after 


| stinate defence, and was strongly garrisoned by 


Arab. and Egyptian troops, and the command 
given to Taric. An attempt was made to convert 
the Christian inhabitants to the faith of Islam; 
the Berber part easily conformed, but the Got 
persisted in unbelief, and rather than giv 
their religion, abandoned their abodes, © 
crossed over to Andaluz with the loss of all the 
property. VEST 

Musa now advanced upon Ceuta, into which — 
Count Julian had drawn all his troops. Hea 
tempted to carry it by storm, but was gallantly 
repulsed, with the loss of many of his best troops. — 
Repeated assaults were madé with no better suc- 
cess ; the city was situated on a promontory, and — 
strongly fortified. Musa now laid waste the sur- 
rounding country, thinking to reduce the place by 
famine, but the proximity of Spain enabled the 
garrison to receive supplies and reinforcemen 
across the straits. een 

Months were expended in this protracted an 
unavailing siege. According to some accounts — 
Musa retired personally from the attempt, and re- 
turned to his seat of government at Caerwan, leay- — 
ing the army and province in charge of his son — 
Merwan and Taric in command of Tangiers. 

And now occurred one of the most memorable 
pieces of treason in history. Count Julian, who 
had so nobly defended his post and checked the 
hitherto irresistible arms of Islam, all at once — 
made secret offers, not merely to deliver up Ceuta — 
to the Moslem commander, but to betray Andaluz 
itself into his hands. The country he represented 
as rife for a revolt against Roderick, the Gothic 
king, who was considered a usurper; and he 
offered to accompany and aid the Moslems in.a 
descent upon the coast, where he had numerous 
friends ready to flock to his standard. Ki 

Of the private wrongs received by Count Julian — 
from his sovereign, which provoked him to this — 
stupendous act of treason, we shall here say noth- 
ing. Musa was startled by his proposition. He ~ 
had long cast a wistful eye at the mountains of | 
Andaluz, brightening beyond the strait, but hith- 
erto the conquest of Northern Africa had tasked 
all his means. Even now he feared to trust too” 
readily to a man whose very proposition showed 
an utter want of faith. He determined, therefore, — 
to dispatch Taric Ibn Zeyad on a reconnoitering | 
expedition to coast the opposite shores, accom- — 
panied by Count Julian, and ascertain the truth of - 
his representations. 

Taric accordingly embarked with a few hun-. 
dred men in four merchant vessels, crossed the - 
straits under the guidance of Count Julian, who, 
on landing, dispatched emissaries to his friends 
and adherents, summoning them to a conference _ 
at Jesirah al Khadra, or the Green Island, now 
Algeziras. Here, in presence of Taric, they con- 
firmed all that Julian had said of the rebellious © 
disposition of the country, and of their own readi- | 
ness to join the standard of an invader. A plun- 
dering cruise along the coast convinced Taric of 
the wealth of the country, and he returned to the | 
African shores with ample spoils and female cap- 
tives of great beauty. 

A new career of conquest seemed thus open- _ 
ing upon Musa. His predecessor, Acbah, had — 
spurred his steed into the waves of the Atlantic, 
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and sighed that there were no further lands to 
conquer; but here was another quarter of the 
world inviting the triumphs of Islam. He forth- 
with wrote to the Caliph, giving a glowing ac- 
count of the country thus held out for conquest ; 
a country abounding in noble monuments and 
wealthy cities ; rivalling Syria in the fertility of its 
soil and the beauty of its climate ; Yemen, or 
Arabia the Happy, in its temperature ; India in its 
flowers and spices ; Hegiaz in its fruits and pro- 
ductions ; Cathay in its precious and abundant 
mines ; Aden in the excellence of its ports and 
harbors. ‘‘ With the aid of God,’’ added he, ‘‘I 
have reduced to obedience the Zenetes and the 
other Berber tribes of Zab and Derar, Zaara, Ma- 
zamuda, and Sus; the standard of Islam floats 
triumphant on the walls of Tangiers ; thence to 
the opposite coast of Andaluz is but a space of 
twelve miles. Let but the Commander of the 
Faithful give the word, and the conquerors of Af- 
rica will cross into that land, there to carry the 
knowledge of the true God and the law of the 
Koran.”’ 

The Arab spirit of the Caliph was roused by 
this magnificent prospect of new conquests. He 
called to mind a tradition that Mahomet had 
promised the extension of his law to the uttermost 
regions of the West, and he now gave full au- 
thority to Musa to proceed in his pious enterprise, 
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and carry the sword of Islam into the Denignied 
land of Andaluz 


% 


We have thus accomplished our self-allottee 
task. We have set forth, in simple and_ succinet 
narrative, a certain portion of this wonderful 
career of fanatical conquest. .We have traced the 
progress of the little cloud which rose out of the 
deserts of Arabia, ‘‘no bigger than a man’s 
hand,”’ until it has spread out and overshadowed 
the ancient quarters of the world and all their 
faded glories. We have shown the handful of 
proselytes of a pseudo prophet, driven from <ity 
to city, lurking in dens and caves of the earth, 
but at length rising to be leaders of armies and 
mighty conquerors ; overcoming in pitched battle 
the Roman cohort, the Grecian phalanx, and the 
gorgeous hosts of Persia; carrying their victo- 
ries from the gates of the Caucasus to the western 
descents of Mount Atlas; from the banks of the 
Ganges to the Sus, the ultimate river in Mauri- 
tania; and now planting their standard on the 
pillars of Hercules, and threatening Europe with 
like subjugation. 

Here, however, we stay our hand. Here we lay 
down our pen. Whether it. will ever be our lot 
to resume this theme, to cross with the Moslem 
hosts the strait of Hercules, and narrate their 
memorable conquest of Gothic Spain, is one of 
those uncertainties of mortal life and aspirations 
of literary zeal which beguile us with agreeable 
dreams, but too often end in disappointment. 


THE END. 
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WASHINGTON IRVING. 


PREFACE. 


IN the course of a revised edition of my works I 
have come to a biographical sketch of Goldsmith, 
ae several years since. It was written 

astily, as introductory to a selection from his 
Writings ; and, though the facts contained in it 
were collected from various sources, I was chiefly 
indebted for them to the voluminous work of Mr. 
James Prior, who had collected and collated the 
most minute particulars of the poet’s history with 
unwearied research and scrupulous fidelity ; but 
had rendered them, as I thought, in a form too 
cumbrous and overlaid with details and disquisi- 
tions, and matters uninteresting to the general 
reader. 

When I was about of late to revise my bio- 
graphical sketch, preparatory to republication, a 
volume was put into my hands, recently given to 
the public by Mr. John Forster, of the Inner Tem- 
ple, who, likewise availing himself of the labors 
of the indefatigable Prior, and of a few new 
lights since evolved, has produced a biography of 
the poet, executed with a spirit, a feeling, a grace 
and an eloquence, that leave nothing to be de- 
sired. Indeed it would have been presumption 
in me to undertake the subject after it had been 
thus felicitously treated, did I not stand commit- 
ted by my previous sketch. That sketch now ap- 
per too meagre and insufficient to satisfy pub- 
ic demand ; yet it had to take its place in the re- 
vised series of my works unless something more 
satisfactory could be substituted. Under these 
circumstances I have again taken up the subject, 
and gone into it with more fulness than former- 
ly, omitting none of the facts which I considered 
illustrative of the life and character of the poet, 
and giving them in as graphic a style as I could 
command. Still the hurried manner in which I have 
had to dothis amidst the pressure of other claims 
on my attention, and with the press dogging at 


“my heels, has prevented me from giving some 


parts of the subject the thorough handling I could 
have wished. Those who would like to see it 
treated still more at large, with the addition of 
critical disquisitions and the advantage of colat- 
eral facts, would do well to refer themselves to 
Mr. Prior’s circumstantial volumes, or to the 
elegant and discursive pages of Mr. Forster. 

For my own part, I can only regret my short- 
comings in what to me isa labor of love ; for it 
is a tribute of gratitude to the memory of an au- 
thor whose writings were the delight of my child- 
‘ | (es 


hood, and have been a source of enjoyment to 
me throughout life ; and to whom, of all others, I 
may address the beautiful apostrophe of Dante to 
Virgil : 


Tu se’ lo mio maestro, e ’1 mio autore: 
Tu se’ solo colui, da cu, io tolsi 
Lo bello stile, che m’ ha fato onore. 


W. I. 
SUNNYSIDE, Aug. I, 1849. 


CHAPTER I, 


BIRTH AND PARENTAGE—CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THE GOLDSMITH RACE—POETICAL BIRTHPLACE 
—GOBLIN HOUSE—SCENES OF BOYHOOD—LIS- 
SOY—PICTURE OF A COUNTRY PARSON—GOLD- 
SMITH’S SCHOOLMISTRESS—BYRNE, THE VIL- 
LAGE SCHOOLMASTER—GOLDSMITH’S HORNPIPE 
AND EPIGRAM—UNCLE CONTARINE—SCHOOL 
STUDIES AND SCHOOL SPORTS—MISTAKES OF A 
NIGHT. 


THERE are few writers for whom the reader 
feels such personal kindness as for Oliver Gold- 
smith, for few have so eminently possessed the 
magic gift of identifying themselves with their 
writings. We read his character in every page, 
and grow into familiar intimacy with him as we 
read. The artless benevolence that beams 
throughout his works ; the whimsical, yet amia- 
ble views of human life and human nature; the 
unforced humor, blending so happily with good 
feeling and good sense, and singularly dashed 
at times with a pleasing melancholy; even the 
very nature of his mellow, and flowing, and softly- ~ 
tinted style, all seem to bespeak his moral as well 
as his intellectual qualities, and make us love the - 
man at the samé time that we admire the author, 
While the productions of writers of loftier preten- 
sion and more sounding names are suffered to 
moulder on our shelves, those of Goldsmith are 
cherished and laid in our bosoms. We do not 
quote them with ostentation, but they mingle with 
our minds, sweeten our tempers, and harmonize 
our thoughts; they put us in good humor with 
ourselves and with the world, and inso doing they 
make us happier and better men. 

An acquaintance with the private biography of 
Goldsmith lets us into the secret of his gifted 
pages. We there discover them to be little more 


4 
er 


. rete 
than transcripts of his own heart and picturings 
of his fortunes. There he shows himsell the same 

_ kind, artless, good-humored, excursive, sensible, 


_ writings. Scarcely an adventure or character is 
given in his works that may not be traced to his 

own parti-colored story. Many of his most lu- 
dicrous scenes and ridiculous incidents have been 
drawn from his own blunders and mischances, 
and he seems really to have been buffeted into 
almost every maxim imparted by him for the in- 


struction of his reader. 


Oliver Goldsmith was born on the roth of No- 
vember, 1728, at the hamlet of Pallas, or Pallas- 

_ more, county of Longford, in Ireland. He epreng 
from a respectable, but by no means a thrifty 
stock. Some families seem to inherit kindliness 


and incompetency, and to hand down'virtue and 


poverty from generation to generation. Such w 
_the case with the Goldsmiths. ‘‘ They were al- 
ways,’ according to their own accounts, “‘a 
strange family ; they rarely acted like other peo- 
ple ; their hearts were in the right place, but their 
_ heads seemed to be doing anything but what they 
ought.’’—*‘ They were remarkable,’’ says another 
statement, ‘‘for their worth, but of no cleverness 
in the ways of the world.’’ Oliver Goldsmith will 


be found faithfully to inherit the virtues and 


weaknesses of his race. 

His father, the Rev. Charles Goldsmith, with 
hereditary improvidence, married when very 
young and very poor, and starved along for sev- 


eral years on a small country curacy and the as- 


sistance of his wife’s friends. His whole income, 
eked out by the produce of some fields which he 


_ farmed, and of some occasional duties performed 


for his wife’s uncle, the’ rector of an adjoining 


i: parish, did not exceed forty pounds, 


** And passing rich with forty pounds a year.” 


He inhabited an old, half rustic mansion, that 


; 


stood on a rising ground in a rough, lonely part 
of the country, overlooking a low tract occasion- 
ally flooded by the river Inny. In this house 
Goldsmith was born, and it was a birthplace 
worthy of a poet; for, by all accounts, it was 
haunted ground. A tradition handed down 
among the neighboring peasantry states that, in 
after years, the house, remaining for some time 
untenanted, went to deecay, the roof fell in, and 
‘it became so lonely and forlorn as to be a resort 
for the “‘ good people’’ or fairies, who in Ireland 
are supposed to delight in old, crazy, deserted 
mansions for their midnight revels. All attempts 
to repair it were in vain ; the fairies battled stout- 
ly to maintain possession. A huge misshapen 
hobgoblin used to bestride the house every even- 

_ Ing with an immense pair of jack-boots, which, in 
kis efforts at hard riding, he would thrust through 
the roof, kicking to pieces all the work of the pre- 
ceding day. The house was therefore left to its 
fate, and went to ruin. 

Such is the popular tradition about Goldsmith’s 
birthplace. About two years after his birth a 
change came over the circumstances of his father. 
By the death of his wife’s uncle he succeeded to 
the rectory of Kilkenny West; and, abandoning 
the old goblin mansion, he removed to Lissoy, in 
the county of Westmeath, where he occupied a 
farm of seventy acres, situated on the skirts of 

_ that pretty little village. 

This was the scene of Goldsmith’s boyhood, the 
fittle world whence he drew many of those pic- 
wires, rural and domestic, whimsical and touch- 


whimsical, intelligent being that he appears in his | 


the heart. ‘Lissoy is confidently cited as 
inal of his ‘‘ Auburn’’ in the ‘t Deserted igen 
his father’s establishment, a mixture of farm an 
parsonage, furnished hints, it is said, for the 
ral economy of the Vicar of Wakefield ; an 
father himself, with his learned simplicity, 
guileless wisdom, his amiable piety, and utter ig. 
norance of the world, has been exquisitely por. 
trayed inthe worthy Dr. Primrose. Let us pause 
fora moment, and draw from Goldsmith's writ- 
ings one or two of those pictures which, ut 
feigned names, represent his father and his family 
and the happy fireside of his childish days. — 
‘«My father,’’ says the ‘‘ Man in Black,’’ who, — 
in some respects, is a counterpart of Goldsmith — 
himself, ‘‘my father, the younger son of a good 
family, was possessed of a small living in the — 
church. His education was above his fortune, 
and his generosity greater than his education. — 
Poor as he was, he had his flatterers poorer than ~ _ 
himself ; for every dinner he gave them, they re- _ 
turned him an equivalent in praisé ; and this was — 
all he wanted. The same ambition that actuates 
a monarch at the head of his army influenced my © 
father at the head of his table: he told the story 
of the ivy-tree, and that was laughed at; he re- 
peated the jest of the two scholars and one pair 
of breeches, and the company laughed atthat; 
but the story of Taffy in the sedan-chair was sure — 
to set the table ina roar. Thus his pleasure in- — 
creased in proportion to the pleasure he gave ; he 
loved all the world, and he fancied all the world 
loved him. = 


‘As his fortune was but small, he lived up to — 
the very extent of it; he had no intention of leay- 
ing his children money, for that was dross; he 
resolved they should have learning, for learning, 
he used to observe, was better than silver or gold. 
For this purpose he undertook to instruct us him- 
self, and took as much care.to form our morals as — 
to improve our understanding. We were told © 
that universal benevolence was what first ce- — 
mented society ; we were taught to consider all — 
the wants of mankind as our own; to regard the | 
human face divine with affection and esteem ; he 
wound us up to be mere machines of pity, and 
rendered us incapable of withstanding the slight- 
est impulse made either by real or fictitious dis- — 
tress. In a word, we were perfectly instructed in 
the art of giving away thousands before we were _ 
taught the necessary qualifications of getting a 
farthing.” y 
In the Deserted Village we have another pice 
ture of his father and his father’s fireside : 
““ His house was known to all the vagrant train, 
He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain ; 
The long-remembered beggar was his guest, 
Whose beard, descending, swept his aged breast; 
The ruin’d spendthrift, now no longer proud, xe 
Claim’d kindred there, and had his claims allow’d | 
The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, Be 
Sat by his fire, and talk’d the night away ; 
Wept o’er his wounds, or tales of sorrow done, - 
Shoulder’d his crutch, and show’d how fields were — 


won. 
Pleased with his guests, the good man learned to 
glow, i Bes: 


And quite forgot their vices in their woe 3 
Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 
His pity gave ere charity began.”’ mil 


The family of the worthy pastor consist 


five sons and three daughters. ‘Henry, 
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) the utmost in educating 
1 distinguished career. 
: | son, and seven years younger 
nry, who was the guide and protector of 
dhood, and to whom he was most tender- 
ached throughout life. : 
_ Oliver’s education began when he was about 
_ three years old ; that is to say, he was gathered 
1der the wings of one of those good old mother- 
dames, found in every village, who cluck to- 
gether the whole callow brood of the neighbor- 
od, to teach thém their letters and keep them 
of harm’s way. Mistress Elizabeth Delap, for 
that was her name, flourished in this capacity for 
_ upward of fifty years, and it was the pride and 
boast of her declining days, when nearly ninety 
_ years of age, that she was the first that had put a 
book (doubtless a hornbook) into Goldsmith’s 
hands. Apparently he did not much profit by it, 
for she contessed he was one of the dullest boys 


4 sometimes doubted whether it was possible to 
make anything of him: a common case with 
imaginative children, who are apt to be beguiled 
_from the dry abstractions of elementary study by 
the picturings of the fancy. 
At six years of age he passed into the hands of 
the village schoolmaster, one Thomas (or, as he 
-was commonly and irreverently named,’ Paddy) 
Byrne, a capital tutor for a poet. He had been 
_ educated for a pedagogue, but had enlisted in the 
army, served abroad during the wars of Queen 
_Anne’s time, and risen to the rank of quarter- 
master of a regiment in Spain. At the return of 
_ peace, having no longer exercise for the sword, he 
resumed the ferule, and drilled the urchin popu- 
lace of Lissoy. Goldsmith is supposed to have 
_ had him and his school in view in the following 
sketch in his Deserted Village : 


_** Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 
With blossom’d furze unprofitably gay, 
There, in his noisy mansion, skill’d to rule, ; 
‘The village master taught his little school ; 
A man severe he was, and stern to view, 
I knew him well, and every truant knew: 
Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 
The day’s disasters in his morning face ; 
Full well they laugh’d with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he ; 
Full well the busy whisper circling round, 
_Convey’d the dismal tidings when he frown'd : 
__ -Yet he was kind, or, if severe in aught, ° 
' The love he bore to learning was in fault ; 
The village all declared how much he knew, 
4 ’Twas certain he could write and cipher too ; 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage, 
And e’en the story ran that he could gauge: 
In arguing, too, the parson own’d his skill, 
For, e’en though vanquished, he could argue still ; 
_ While words of learned length and thund’ring sound 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around— 
And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 
That one small head could carry all he knew.”’ 


There are certain whimsical traits in the char- 
ter of Byrne, not given in the foregoing sketch. 
He was fond of talking of his vagabond wander- 
gs in foreign lands, and had brought with him 

_ from the wars a world of campaigning stories, of 
ich he was generally the hero, and which he 
would deal forth to his wondering scholars when 
ch ought to have been teaching them their les- 
is. These travellers’ tales had a powerful ef- 


n unconquerable passion for wander- 
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she had ever dealt with, insomuch that she had | 
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exceedingly superstitious. He was deeply versed 
in the fairy superstitions which abound in Ireland, 
all which he professed implicitly to believe. Un- 
der his tuition Goldsmith soon became almost as 
gréat a proficient in fairy lore. From this branch 
of good-for-nothing knowledge, his studies, by an 
easy transition, extended to the histories of rob- 
bers, pirates, smugglers, and the whole race o 
Irish rogues and rapparees. Everything, in 
short, that savored of romance, fable, and adven- — 
ture was congenial to his poetic mind, and took 
instant root there; but the slow plants of useful 
knowledge were apt to be overrun, if not choked, — 
by the weeds of his quick imagination. _ a 
Another trait of his motley preceptor, Byrne, 
was a disposition to dabble in poetry, and this 
likewise was caught by his pupil. Before he 
was eight years old Goldsmith had contracteda 
habit of scribbling verses on small scraps of pa-_ 
per, which, ina little while, he would throw into _ 
the fire. A few of these sybilline leaves, how- 
ever, were rescued from the flames and conveyed = 
to his mother. The good woman read them with 
a mother’s delight, and saw at once that her son _ 
was a genius anda poet. From that time she _ 
beset her husband with solicitations to give the __ 
boy an education suitable to his talents. The 
worthy man was already straitened by the costs 
of instruction of his eldest son Henry, and had in- — 
tended to bring his second son up toa trade; but 
the mother would listen to no such thing; as 
usual, her influence prevailed, and Oliver, instead 
of being instructed in some humble but cheerful ~_ 
and gainful handicraft, was devoted to poverty — 
and the Muse. ‘ ais Re io 
A severe attack of the small-pox caused him to 
be taken trom under the care of his story-telling 
preceptor, Byrne. His malady had nearly proved 
fatal, and his face remained pitted through life. 
On his recovery he was placed under the charge 
of the Rev. Mr. Griffin, schoolmaster of Elphin, 
in Roscommon, and became an inmate in the, 
house of his uncle, John Goldsmith, Esq., of Bal- 
lyoughter, in that vicinity. He now entered upon 
studies of a higher order, but without making 
any uncommon progress. Still a careless, easy 
facility of disposition, an amusing eccentricity of 
manners, and a vein of quiet and peculiar humor, 
rendered him a general javorite, and a trifling in- 
cident soon induced his uncle’s family to concur 
in his mother’s opinion of his genius. ee 
A number of young folks had assembled at his _ 
uncle’s to dance. One of the company, named is 
Cummings, played on the violin. In the course 
of the evening Oliver undertook a hornpipe. His 
short and clumsy figure, and his face pitted and 
discolored with the small-pox, rendered hima lu- 
dicrous figure in the eyes of the musician, who 
made merry at his expense, dubbing him his little 
sop. Goldsmith was nettled by the jest, and, 
stopping short in the hornpipe, exclaimed, . 


“‘ Our herald hath proclaimed this saying, ie 
See sop dancing, and his monkey playing.” AS 


The repartee was thought wonderful for a boy ; 
of nine years old, and Oliver became forthwith 
the wit and the bright genius of the family. It 
was thought a pity he should not receive the same 
advantages with his elder brother Henry, who 
had been sent to the University; and, as his 
father’s circumstances would not afford it, several 
of his relatives, spurred on by the representations 
of his mother, agreed to contribute toward the 


expense. The greater part, however, was borne 
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worthy man had been the college companion of 
_ Bishop Berkeley, and was possessed of moderate 


_ He had married the sister of Goldsmith’s father, 
but was now a widower, with an only child, a 
daughter, named Jane. Contarine was a kind- 
hearted man, with a generosity beyond his means, 
He took Goldsmith into favor from his infancy ; 
his house was open to him during the holidays ; 
his daughter Jane, two years older than the poet, 
was his early playmate ; and uncle Contarine con- 
tinued to the last one of his most active, unwaver- 
ing, and generous friends. 
Fitted out in a great measure by this consid- 
erate relative, Oliver was now transferred to 
_ schools of a higher order, to prepare him for the 
- University ; first to one at Athlone, kept by the 

Rev. Mr. Campbell, and, at the end of two years, 
_ to one at Edgeworthstown, under the superin- 
__tendence of the Rev. Patrick Hughes. 

Even at these schools his proficiency does not 
appear to have been brilliant. He was indolent 
and careless, however, rather than dull, and, on 
_ the whole, appears to have been well thought of 

' by his teachers. In his studies he inclined tow- 
_ ard the Latin poets and historians; relished 
_ Ovid and Horace, and delighted in Livy. He ex- 
~-ercised himself with pleasure in reading and 
_ translating Tacitus, and was brought to pay at- 
_ tention to style in his compositions by a reproof 
from his brother Henry, to whom he had written 
brief and confused letters, and who told him in 
- reply, that if he had but little to say, to endeavor 
_ to say that little well. 
_ The career of his brother Henry at the Univer- 
‘sity was enough to stimulate him to exertion. He 
seemed to be realizing all his father’s hopes, and 
_ was winning collegiate honors that the good man 
_ considered indicative of his future success in life. 
In the meanwhile Oliver, if not distinguished 

_among his teachers, was popular among his 

- schoolmates. He had a thoughtless generosity 
extremely captivating to young hearts; his tem- 
per was quick and sensitive, and easily offended ; 
but his anger was momentary, and it was impossi- 
ble for him to harbor resentment. He was the 
_ leader of all boyish sports and athletic amuse- 
ments, especially ball-playing, and he was fore- 
most in all mischievous pranks. Many years after- 
ward, an old man, Jack Fitzimmons, one of the 
directors of the sports and keeper of the ball- 
court at Ballymahon, used to boast of having been 
schoolmate of ‘‘ Noll Goldsmith,’’ as he called 
him, and would dwell with vainglory on one of 
their exploits, in robbing the orchard of Tirlick- 
en, an old family residence of Lord Annaly. 

The exploit, however, had nearly involved disas- 

trous consequences ; for the crew of juvenile 

depredators were captured, like Shakespeare and 
his deer-stealing colleagues, and nothing but the 
respectability of Goldsmith’s connections saved 
him from the punishment that would have await- 
ed more plebeian delinquents. 
An amusing incident is related as occurring in 
- Goldsmith’s last journey homeward from Edge- 
worthstown. His father’s house was about twenty 
miles distant; the road lay through a rovfgh 
_country, mpagsable for carriages. Goldsmith 
procured a horse for the journey, and a friend 
furnished him with a guinea ‘for travelling ex- 
penses. He was but a stripling of sixteen, and 
being thus suddenly mounted on horseback, with 
money in his pocket, it is no wonder that his head 
was turned, Hedetermined to play the man, and 


his uncle, the Rev. Thomas Contarine. This | tos i ni 
| style. Accordingly, | 


means, holding the living of Carrick-on-Shannon. — 


air, for the best house in the place. 


gering in this free and easy way in the house of a 


to spend his mone 


{tor'home, he halted for the night at the 
of Ardagh, and, accosting the first per. 
met, inquired, with somewhat of a conseque J 
Unluckil 
the person he had accosted was one Kelly, a 
torious wag, who was quartered in-the family o 
one Mr. Featherstone, a gentleman of fortune. 
Amused with the self-consequence of the strip- — 
ling, and willing to play off a practical joke at his 
expense, he directed him to what was literally 
‘‘the best house in the place,’’ namely, the family — 
mansion of Mr. Featherstone. Goldsmith accord- 
ingly rode up to what he supposed to be an inn, 
ordered his horse to be taken to the stable, walk. 
ed into the parlor, seated himself by the fire, and aan 
demanded what he could have for supper. On ~ 
ordinary occasions he was diffident and even 
awkward in his manners, but here he was ‘‘ at — 
ease in his inn,’’ and felt called upon to show his © 
manhood and enact the experienced traveller. 
His person was by no means calculated to play _ 
off his pretensions, for he was short and thick, — 
with a pock-marked face, and an air and carrfage 
by no means of a distinguished cast. The owner _ 
of the house, however, soon discovered his whim- a 
sical mistake, and, being a man of humor, deter- — 
mined to indulge it, especially as he accidentally 
learned that this intruding guest was the son of 
an old acquaintance. t 
Accordingly Goldsmith was ‘‘ fooled to the top 
of his bent,’ and permitted to have full sway ~ 
throughout the evening. Never was schoolboy ~ 
more elated. When supper was served, he most _ 
condescendingly insisted that the landlord, his 
wife and daughter should partake, and ordered a | 
bottle of wine to crown the repast and benefit the 
house. His last flourish was on going to bed, — 
when he gave especial orders to have a hot cake _ 
at breakfast. His confusion and dismay, on dis- 
covering the next morning that he had been swag- 


private gentleman, may be readily conceived. 
True to his habit of turning the events of his life — 
to literary account, we find this chapter of ludi- 
crous blunders and cross purposes dramatized 
many years afterward in his admirable comedy 
of ‘‘She Stoops to Conquer, or the Mistakes ofa __ 
Night.” a 


CHAPTER II. 


IMPROVIDENT MARRIAGES IN THE GOLDSMITH 
FAMILY—GOLDSMITH AT THE UNIVERSITY— 
SITUATION OF A SIZER—TYRANNY OF WILDER, 
THE TUTOR — PECUNIARY STRAITS—STREET 
BALLADS—COLLEGE RIOT—GALLOWS WALSH— 
COLLEGE PRIZE—A DANCE INTERRUPTED. 


WHILE Oliver was making his way somewhat 
negligently through the schools, his elder brother __ 
Henry was rejoicing his father’s heart by his ca- 
reer at the University. He soon distinguished 
himself at the examinations, and obtained a 
scholarship in 1743. This is a collegiate distinc-. 
tion which serves as a stepping-stone in any of 
the learned professions, and which leads to ad- _ 
vancement in the University should the individual 
choose to remain there. His father now trusted — 
that he would push forward for that comfortable — 
provision, a fellowship, and thence to higher dig 
nities and emoluments. Henry, h 


i 


CO. leg at prospects and’ advanta- 
“ges, pa sch his father’s neighborhood, 
and buried his talents ‘and acquirements for the 
rem nder of his life in a curacy of forty ome 


y ther tuner event occurred not long 
afterward in the Goldsmith family, to disturb the 
uanimity of its worthy head. This was the 
destine marriage of his daughter Catherine 
vith a young gentleman of the name of Hodson, 
ho had been confided to the care of her brother 
ry tocomplete his studies. As the youth was 
of wealthy parentage, it was thought a lucky 
‘match for the Goldsmith family ; but the tidings 
the event stung the bride’s father to the soul. 
_ Proud of his integrity, and jealous of that good 
me which was his chief possession, he saw him- 
elf and his family subjected to the degrading sus- 
of having abused a trust reposed in them 
promote a mercenary match. In the first trans- 
ports of his feelings he is said to have uttered a 
wish that his daughter might never have a child 
to bring like shame and sorrow on her head. The 
asty wish, so contrary to the usual benignity of 
the man, was recalled and repented of almost as 
soon as uttered ; but it was considered baleful in 
its effects by the superstitious neighborhood ; for, 
_ though his daughter bore three children, they all 
died before her. 
A more effectual measure was taken by Mr. 
_ Goldsmith to ward off the apprehended imputa- 
tione but one which imposed a heavy burden on 
is family. This was to furnish a marriage por- 
tion of four hundred pounds, that his daughter 
might not be said to have entered her husband’s 
family empty-handed. To raise the sum in cash 
was impossible ; but he assigned to Mr. Hodson 
his little farm and the income of his tithes until 
he marriage portion should be paid. In the 
mean time, as his living did not amount to £ 200 
per annum, he had to practise the strictest econ- 
omy to pay off gradually this heavy tax incurred 
by his nice sense of honor. 

The first of his family to feel the effects of this 
economy was Oliver. The time had now arrived 
for him to be sent to the University, and, accord- 
ingly, on the 11th June, 1747, when sixteen years 
‘of age, he entered Trinity College, Dublin ; but 
his father was no longer able to place him there 
s pensioner, as he had done his eldest son 
emry ; he was obliged, therefore, to enter him 
as a sizer or ‘‘ poor scholar.’’ He was lodged in 
one of the top rooms adjoining the library of the 
building, numbered 35, where it is said his name 
may still be seen, scratched by himself upon a 
window frame. 

A student of this class is taught and boarded 
‘gratuitously, and has to pay but a very small sum 
for his room. It is expected, in return for these 
advantages, that he will bea diligent student, and 
render himself useful in a variety of ways. In 
Trinity College, at the time of Goldsmith’s admis- 
sion, several derogatory and indeed menial offices 
were exacted from the sizer as if the college 

ught to indemnify itself for conferring benefits 
inflicting indignities. He was obliged to sweep 
art of the courts in the morning, to carry up 
dishes from the kitchen to the “fellows’ table, 
and to wait in the hall until that body had dined. 
lis very dress marked the inferiority of the ‘‘ poor 
* to his happier classmates. It was a 


| conceive nothing more odious and ill-judged than 


degradation to poverty, and placed the indigent 


-baser. 


if coars stuff without wee es: and a. 


Back: elbth cae withour idee Ween 


these distinctions, which attached the idea of 
youth of merit below the worthless minion of for- 
tune. They were calculated to wound and irritate 
the noble mind, and to render the base’ mi 


Indeed, the galling effect of these cee ta 
upon youths of proud spirits and quick sensibil 
ties became at length too notorious to be dis 
garded. About fifty years since, on a Trinity. 
Sunday, a number of persons were assembled to — 
witness the college ceremonies; and as a sizer 


sneering observation on the servility of. ‘His office. : 
Stung to the quick, the high-spirited youth in- 
stantly flung the dish and its contents at the head 
of the sneerer. The sizer was sharply reprimand- 
ed for this outbreak of wounded pride, but the de- 4 
grading task was from that day forward ven: 
properly consigned to menial hands. ‘ 

It was with the utmost repugnance that Gold. 
smith entered college in this capacity. His shy 
and sensitive nature was affected by the inferio 
station he was doomed to hold among his gay | and 
opulent fellow-students, and he became, at times, 
moody and despondent. A recollection of these _ a 
early mortifications induced him, in after years, ee 
most strongly to dissuade his brother Henry, the — 
clergyman, from sending a son to college ona — 
like footing. ‘‘If he has ambition, strong pas- 
sions, and an exquisite sensibility of contempt, do- 
not send him there, unless you have no other 
trade for him except your own.”’- ee 

To add to his annoyances the fellow of the col- 
lege who had the peculiar control of his studies, 
the Rev. Theaker Wilder, was a man of violent 
and capricious temper, and of diametrically op- 
posite tastes. The tutor was devoted to the exact 
sciences ; Goldsmith was for the classics. Wilder 
endeavored to force his favorite studies upon the © 
student by harsh means, suggested by his own — 
coarse and savage nature. He abused him in 
presence of the class as ignorant and stupid ; rid- 
iculed him as awkward and ugly, and at times in 
the transports of his temper indulged in personal 
violence. The effect was to aggravate a passive 
distaste into a positive aversion. Goldsmith was, 
loud in expressing his contempt for mathematics 
and his dislike of ethics and logic ; and the pre}, 
udices thus imbibed continued through life, 
Mathematics he always pronounced a science ta 
which the meanest intellects were competent. _ | 

A truer cause of this distaste for the severer 
studies may probably be found in his naturalin. 
dolence and his love of convivial pleasures. ““I | 
was a lover of mirth, good- humor, andeven some- 
times of fun,’ said he, ‘‘from my childhood?” gag 
He sang a good song, was a boon companion, and ie 
could not resist any temptation to social enjoy- 
ment. He endeavored to persuade himself that 
learning and dulness went hand in hand, and that 
genius was not to be putin harness. Even in 
riper years, when the consciousness of his own 
deficiencies ought to have convinced him of the 
importance of early study, he speaks slightingly 
of college honors. 

‘A Tad,’’ says he, “‘ whose passions are not 
strong enough in vode to mislead him from that ’ 
path of science which his tutors, and not his incli- 
nation, have chalked out, by four or five years,: evs 
perseverance will probably obtainevery advantage = 
and honor his celles: can bestow. I would com- — 


pare the man whose youth has been thus passed 
in the tranquillity of dispassionate prudence, to 
liquors that never ferment, and, consequently, 
continue always muddy.”’ 

_The death ot his worthy father, which took place 
early in 1747, rendered Goldsmith's situation at 
college extremely irksome. His mother was left 


the wants of her household, and was unable to 
furnish him any remittances. He would have 
been compelled, therefore, to leave college, had 
it not been for the occasional contributions of 
friends, the foremost among whom was his gen- 
- erous and warm-hearted uncle Contarine. Still 
these supplies were so scanty and precarious, 
that in the intervals between them he was put to 
great straits. He had two college associates from 
~whom he would occasionally: borrow small sums ; 
one was an early schoolmate, by the name of 
: Beatty ; the other a cousin, and the chosen com- 
__ panion of his frolics, Robert (or rather Bob) 
_. Bryanton, of Ballymulvey House, near Ballyma- 
- hon. When these casual supplies failed him he 
was more than once obliged to raise funds for his 
immediate wants by pawning his books. At 
_. times he sank into despondency, but he had what 
he termed ‘‘a knack at hoping,’’ which soon 
buoyed him up again. He began now to resort 
_to his poetical vein as a source of profit, scrib- 
_ bling. street-ballads, which he privately sold for 

five shillings each at a shop which dealt in such 

small wares of literature. He felt an author's 

affection for these unowned bantlings, and we 
~are told would stroll privately through the 

streets at night to hear them sung, listening to 
the comments and criticisms of bystanders, and 

- bbserving the degree of applause which each 
= received) 

, Edmund Burke was a fellow-student with Gold- 
smith at the college. Neither the statesman nor 
the poet gave promise of their future celebrity, 
though Burke certainly surpassed his contem- 
porary in industry and application, and evinced 
more disposition for self-improvement, associat- 
ing himself with a number of his fellow-students 
in a debating club, in which they discussed lit- 
__erary topics, and exercised themselves in compo- 
ee sition. 

Goldsmith may likewise have belonged to this 
,association, but his propensity was rather to 
mingle with the gay and thoughtless. On one oc- 
casion we find him implicated in an affair that 
came nigh producing his expulsion. A report 
was brought to college that a scholar was in the 
hands of the bailiffs. This was an insult in which 
every gownsman felt himself involved. A num- 
ber of the scholars flew to arms, and sallied forth 
to battle, headed by a hair-brained fellow nick- 
named Gallows Walsh, noted for his aptness at 
mischief and fondness for riot. The stronghold 
of the bailiff was carried by storm, the scholar 
set at liberty, and the delinquent catchpole 
borne off captive to the college, where, having 
no pump to put him under, they satisfied the 
demands of collegiate law by ducking him in an 

~ old cistern. 

Flushed with this signal victory, Gallows Walsh 
now harangued his followers, and proposed to 
break open Newgate, or the Black Dog, as the 
prison was called, and effect 'a general jail deliv- 
ery. Hewas answered by shouts of concurrence, 
and away went the throng of madcap youngsters, 
fully bent upon putting an end to the tyranny ot 
law. They were joined by the mob of the city, 
and made an attack upon the prison with true 


with little more than the means of providing for 


eral wounded. Ue 
A severe scrutiny of this affair took place at the 
University. Four students, who had been ring: 
leaders, were expelled ; four others, who had 
prominent in the affray, were publicly admon 
ed; among the latter was the unlucky G 
smith. | Fs 
_ To make up for this disgrace, he gained, w 
in a month afterward, one, of the minor prizes of 
the college. It is true it-was one of the very small 
est, amounting in pecuniary value to but th 
shillings, but it was the first distinction he h 
gained in his whole collegiate career. This turn 
of success and sudden influx of wealth proved too 
much for the head of our poorstudent. He forth- 
with gave a supper and dance at his chamber to ~ 
a number of young persons of both sexes from the 
city, in direct violation of college rules. The un- — 
wonted sound of the fiddle reached the ears of — 
the implacable Wilder. He rushed to the scene 
of unhallowed festivity, inflicted corporal punish- — 
ment on the ‘‘ father of the feast,’’ and turned his — 
astonished guests neck and heels out of doors. 
This filled the measure of poor Goldsmith’s hu- 
miliations ; he felt degraded both within college 
and without. He dreaded the ridicule of hisfellow- 
students for the ludicrous termination of his orgie, 
and he was ashamed to meet his city acquaintances _ 
after the degrading chastisement received intheir — 
presence, and after their own ignominious expul- _ 
sion. Above all, he felt it impossible to submit any _ 
longer to the insulting tyranny of Wilder; hede- — 
termined, therefore, to leave, not merely the col- 
lege, but also his native land, and to bury what 
he conceived to be his irretrievable disgrace in 
some distant country. He accordingly sold his 
books and clothes, and sallied forth from the col- 
lege walls the very next day, intending to embark _ 
at Cork for—he scarce knew where—America, or 
any other part beyond sea. With his usual heed- 
less imprudence, however, heloitered about Dub- 
lin until his finances were reduced to a shilling; 
with this amount of specie he set out on his jour- 
ney. 
For three whole days he subsisted on his shil- 
~ 
Ct 


ling ; when that was spent, he parted with some 
of the clothes from his back, until, reduced almost 
to nakedness, he was four-and-twenty hours with- 
out food, insomuch that he declared a handful of 
gray peas, given to him by a girlata wake, was one | 
of the most delicious repasts he had ever tasted. 
Hunger, fatigue, and destitution brought down _ 
his spirit and calmed his anger. Fain would he 
have retraced his steps, could he have done so | 
with any salvo for the lingerings of his pride. In — 
his extremity he conveyed to his brother Henry 
information of his distress, and of the rash pro- 
ject on which he had set out. His affectionate 
brother hastened to his relief ; furnished him with 
money and clothes ; soothed his feelings with gen- 
tle counsel ; prevailed upon him to return to col- 
lege, and effected an indifferent reconciliation be- 
tween him and Wilder. ee 
After this irregular sally upon life he remained — 
nearly two years longer at the University, giving 
proofs of talent in occasional translations from the _ 
classics, tor one ot which he received a premiu 
awarded only to those who are the first in lite 
merit. Still he never made much figure 
lege, his natural disinclination to stuc 


Vie 


n tes told of him while at col- 
Ss one indicative of that prompt but thought- 
nd often whimsical benevolence which 
ughout life formed one of the most eccentric 
endearing points of his character. He was 
aged to breakfast one day with a college inti- 
te, but failed to make his~appearance. . His 
nd repaired to his room, knocked at the door, 
nd was bidden to enter. To his surprise, he 
d Goldsmith in,his bed, immersed to his chin 
n feathers. A serio-comic story explained the 
cir umstance. In the course of the preceding 
_ evening’s stroll he had met with a woman with 
f e children, who implored his charity. Her 
_ husband was in the hospital ; she was just from 
€ country, a stranger, and destitute, without 
food or shelter for her helpless offspring. This 
- was too much for the kind heart of Goldsmith. 
_ He.was almost as poor as herself, it is true, and 
d no money in his pocket ; but he brought her 
‘to the college gate, gave her the blankets from 

is bed to cover her little brood, and part of his 
lothes for her to sell and purchase food ; and, 


ers. 
_ At length, on the 27th of February, 1749, O.S., 
he was admitted to the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, and took his final leave of the University. 
He was freed from college rule, that emancipa- 
tion so ardently coveted by the thoughtless stu- 
dent, and which too generally launches him amid 
the cares, the hardships, and vicissitudes of life. 
He was freed, too, from the brutal tyranny of 
Wilder. If his kind and placable nature could 
retain any resentment for past injuries, it might 
have been gratified by learning subsequently that 
he passionate career of Wilder was terminated by 
_a violent death in the course of a dissolute brawl ; 
but Goldsmith took no delight in the misfortunes 
even of his enemies. 
He now returned to his friends, no longer the 
student to sport away the happy interval of vaca- 
tion, but the anxious man, who is henceforth to 
shift for himself and make his way through the 
world. In fact, he had no legitimate home to 
return to. At the death of his father, the paternal 
house at Lissoy, in which Goldsmith had passed 
his childhood, had been taken by Mr. Hodson, 
-who had married his sister Catherine. His 
mother had removed to Ballymahon, where she 
- occupied a small house, and had to practise the 
severest frugality. His elder brother Henry serw- 
d the curacy and taught the school of his late 
ather’s parish, and lived in narrow circum- 
_ stances at Goldsmith’s birthplace, the old goblin- 
house at Pallas. 
~ None of his relatives were in circumstances to 
aid him with anything more than a temporary 
ome, and the ,aspect of every one seemed some- 
what changed. In fact, his career at college had 
disappointed his friends, and they began to doubt 
his being the great genius they had fancied him. 
He whimsically alludes to this circumstance in 
that piece of autobiography, ‘‘The Man in 
lack,’’ in the Citizen of the World. 
he first opportunity my father had of find- 
s expectations disappointed was in the mid- 
gure I made at the University ; he had 
himself that he should soon see me rising 
smost rank in literary reputation, but 
id me utterly unnoticed and 
lisappointment 


a 


partly ascribed to his having overrated my tal-_ 
| ents, and partly to my dislike of mathematical 


memory, yet unsatisfied, were more eager after 


‘tors, who observed, indeed, that I was a ve 
‘dull, but at the same time allowed that I seeme: 


finding himself cold during the night, had cut’ 
pen his bed and buried himself among the feath-. 


ight have been | 


reasonings at a time when my imagination and 


new objects than desirous of reasoning upon those 
I knew... This, however, did not please my tu- 


to be very good-natured, and had no harm i 
Dee 

The only one of his relatives who did not ap 
pear to lose faith in him was his uncle Contarine. 
This kind and considerate man, it is said, saw in ~ 
him a warmth of heart requiring some skill to di- 
rect, and a latent genius that wanted time to ma-_ 
ture, and these impressions none of his subse- — 
quent follies and irregularities wholly obliter- 
ated. His purse and affection, therefore, as well — 
as his house, were now open to him, and he be- 
came his chief counsellor and director after his 
father’s death. He urged him to prepare for 
holy orders, and others of his relatives concurred — 
in the advice. Goldsmith had a settled repug- _ 
nance to a clerical life. This has been ascribed = 
by some to conscientious scruples, not consider- 
ing himself of a temper and frame of mind for 
such a sacred office; others attributed it tohis 
roving propensities, and his desire to visit foreign | 
countries ; he himself gives a whimsical objec- 
tion in his biography of the ‘‘ Man in Black’? < 
‘*To be obliged to wear a long wig when I liked — 
a short one, or a black coat when I generally — 
dressed in brown, I thought such a restraint upon 
my liberty that I absolutely rejected the propo- 
sal.”’ 

In effect, however, his scruples were overruled, — 
and he agreed to qualify himself for the office. 
He was now only twenty-one, and must pass two 
years of probation. They were two years of | 
rather loitering, unsettled life. Sometimes he 
was at Lissoy, participating with thoughtless en- _ 
joyment in the rural sports and occupations of his _ 
brother-in-law, Mr. Hodson ; sometimes he was ~ 
with his brother Henry, at the old goblin man- 
sion at Pallas, assisting him occasionally in his 
school. ‘The early marriage and unambitious re- 
tirement of Henry, though so subversive of the 
fond plans of his father, had proved happy in their 
results. He was already surrounded by a bloom- 
ing family ; he was contented with his lot, beloved 
by his parishioners, and lived in the daily prac- 
tice of all the amiable virtues, and the immediate 
enjoyment of their reward. Of the tender affec- 
tion inspired in the breast of Goldsmith by the 
constant kindness of this excellent brother, and — 


‘of the longing recollection with which, in the 


lonely wanderings of after years, he looked back 
upon this scene of domestic felicity, we have a 
touching instance in the well-known opening to 
his poem of ‘‘*The Traveller’’ : 


“Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow, ‘yl 
Or by the lazy Scheld or wandering Po ; a: 
* * * * * * 
Where’er I roam, whatever realms to see, 
My heart untravell’d fondly turns to thee ; br 
Still to my brother turns with ceaseless pain, ee 
And drags at each remove a lengthening chain. et 


Eternal blessings crown my earliest friend, 

And round his dwelling guardian saints attend ; 

Bless’d be that spot, where cheerful guests retire 
To pause from toil, and trim their evening fire ; 

Bless’d that abode, where want and pain repair, 

And every stranger finds a ready chair : 


_ * Citizen of the World, Letter xxvii. 


} i “a 
Bless’d be those feasts with simple plenty crown’d, 
Where all the ruddy family around 
Laugh at the jests or pranks that never fail, 

Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale ; 

‘Or press the bashful stranger to his food, 

Ne _ And learn the luxury of doing good.” 


ve 


. During this loitering life Goldsmith pursued no 
study, but rather amused himself with miscella- 
neous reading ; such as biography, travels, poetry, 
- novels, plays—everything, in short, that adminis- 

tered to the imagination. Sometimes he strolled 
along the banks of the river Inny, where, in after 
years, when he had become famous, his favorite 
seats and haunts used to be pointed out. Often 
_he joined in the rustic sports of the villagers, and 

became adroit at throwing the sledge, a favorite 
feat of activity and strength in Ireland. Recol- 
lections of these ‘‘ healthful sports’’ we find in his 
“ Deserted Village”’ : 


its 
gf 


‘How often have I bless’d the coming day, 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 

_ And all the village train, from labor free, 

_ Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree : 

_ And many a gambol frolicked o’er the ground, 
And sleights of art and feats of strength went round.”’ 


___ A boon companion in all his rural amusements 
was his cousin and college crony, Robert Bryan- 
ton, with whom he sojourned occasionally at 
‘Ballymulvey House in the neighborhood. They 
used to make excursions about the country on 
foot, sometimes fishing, sometimes hunting otter 
in the Inny. They got up acountry club at the 
little inn of Ballymahon, of which Goldsmith soon 
became the oracle and prime wit, astonishing his 
--unlettered associates by his learning, and being 
_ eonsidered capital at a song anda story. From 
_ the rustic conviviality of the inn at Ballymahon, 
and the company which used to assemble there, 
_ it is surmised that he took some hints in after lite 
for his picturing of Tony Lumpkin and his asso- 
ciates: ‘‘ Dick Muggins, the exciseman ; Jack 
Slang, the horse doctor; little Aminidab, that 
_ grinds the music-box, and Tom Twist that spins 
_ the pewter platter.’? Nay, it is thought that 
Tony’s drinking song at the ‘‘ Three Jolly Pig- 
eons’ was but a revival of one of the convivial 
catches at Ballymahon : 


* Then come put the jorum about, 
__ And let us be merry and clever, 
‘Our hearts and our liquors are stout, 
Here’s the Three Jolly Pigeons for ever. 
Let some cry of woodcock or hare, 
Your bustards, your ducks, and your widgeons, 
But of all the gay birds in the air, 
Here’s a health to the Three Jolly Pigeons. 
Toroddle, toroddle, toroll.’’ i 


Notwithstanding all these accomplishments and 

this rural popularity, his friends began to shake 

_ their heads and shrug their shoulders when they 
_ spoke of him ; and his brother Henry noted with 
, anything but satisfaction his frequent visits to the 
_club at Ballymahon. He emerged, however, un- 
scathed from this dangerous ordeal, more for- 
tunate in this respect than his comrade Bryanton ; 
but he retained throughout life a fondness for 
clubs ; often, too, in the course of his checkered 
career, he looked back to this period of rural 
sports and careless enjoyments as one of the few 
sunny spots of his cloudy life ; and though he ul- 
timately rose to associate with birds of a finer 
feather, his heart would still yearn in secret after 
the ‘‘ THREE JOLLY PIGEONS.’’ 
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in the way of his theological studies ; others at- 


GOLDSMITH REJECTED BY THE BISHOP- 
SALLY TO SEE THE WORLD—TAKES 
FOR AMERICA—SHIP SAILS WITHOUT H 
RETURN ON FIDDLE-BACK — A HOSPIT 


entrance into the 
church. He had ever a passion for clothing his 
sturdy but awkward little person in gay colors ; 
and on this solemn occasion, when it was to bi 
supposed his garb would be of suitable gravity, 
appeared luminously arrayed in scarlet breeche 
He was rejected by the bishop; some say~ 
want of sufficient studious preparation ; his ra 
bles and frolics with Bob Bryanton, and his revel 
with the club at Ballymahon, having been muc 


tribute his rejection to reports of his college irreg- 
ularities, which the bishop had received from his 
old tyrant Wilder; but those who look into the 
matter with more knowing eyes pronounce the 
scarlet breeches to have been the fundamental — 
objection. ‘‘ My friends,’’ says Goldsmith, speak- — 
ing through his humorous representative, the . 
‘*Man in Black’’—‘‘ my friends were now per- _ 
fectly satisfied 1 was undone ; andyettheythought 
it a pity for one that had not the least harm in he 
him, and was so very good-natured.’” His uncle 
Contarine, however, still remained unwavering _ 
in his kindness, though much less sanguine in his 
expectations.. He now looked round fora hum- — 
bler sphere of action, and through his influence 
and exertions Oliver was received as tutor in the | 
family of a Mr. Flinn, a gentleman of the neigh- 
borhood. The situation was apparently respecta-_ 
ble ; he had his seat at the table, and joined the 
family in their domestic recreations and their 
evening game at cards. There was aservility, 
however, in his position, which was not to his 
taste; nor did his deference for the family in- — 
crease upon familiar intercourse. Hecharged a 
member of it with unfair play at cards. Avio- 
lent altercation ensued, which ended in his throw- 
ing up his situation as tutor. On being paid off — 
he found himself in possession of an unheard of | 
amount of money. His wandering propensity 
and his desire to see the world were instantly in 
the ascendency. Without communicating his _ 
plans or intentions to his friends, he procured a — 
good horse, and with thirty pounds in his pocket 
made his second sally forth into the world. aig 
The worthy niece and housekeeper of the hero 
of La Mancha could not have been more surprised _ 
and dismayed at one of the Don’s clandestine ex- — 
peditions, than. were the mother and friends of — 
Goldsmith when they heard of his mysterious de- _ 
parture. Weeks elapsed, and nothing was seen 
or heard of him. It was feared that he had left — 
the country on one of his wandering freaks, and 
his poor mother was reduced almost to despair, — 
when one day he arrived at her door almost as for- 
lorn in plight as the prodigal son. Ofhis thirty 
pounds not a shilling was left ; and instead of 


dear mother, if you will sit down and 
listen to what I say, you shall be fully re- 
in every one of-those many questions you 
lave, asked me. I went to Cork and converted 
orse, which you prize so much higher than 
_ Fiddle-back, into cash, took my passage in a ship 
_ bound for America, and, at the same time, paid 
the captain for my freight and all the other ex- 
ses of my voyage. Butit so happened that the 
wind did not answer for three weeks; and you 
know, mother, that I could not command the ele- 
“ments. My misfortune was, that, when the wind 
served, I happened to be with a party in the 
ountry, and my friend the captain never inquired 
ter me, but set sail with as much indifference 
if I had been on board. The remainder of my 
time I employed in the city and its environs, view- 
g everything curious, and you know no one can 
arve while he has money in his pocket. 
““Reduced, however, to my last two guineas, I 
began to think of my dear mother and friends 
whom I had left behind me, and so bought that 
generous beast Fiddle-back, and bade adieu to 
Cork with only five shillings in my pocket. This, 
_ to be sure, was but a scanty allowance for man 
and horse toward a journey of above a hundred 
miles; but I did not despair, for I knew I must 
find friends on the road. 
~ “*T recollected particularly an old and faithful 
acquaintance I made at college, who had often 
and earnestly pressed me to spend a summer with 
him, and he lived but eight miles from Cork. 
This circumstance of vicinity he would expatiate 
: on to me with peculiar emphasis. ‘ We shall,’ 
_ says he, ‘ enjoy the delights of both city and coun- 
try, and you shall command my stable and my 
mime purse.” 
‘“ However, upon the way I met a poor woman 
all in tears, who told me her husband had been 
arrested for a debt he was not able to pay, and 
- that his eight children must now starve, bereaved 
_as they were of his industry, which had been their 
only support. I thought myself at home, being 
not far from my good friend’s house, and there- 
ore parted with a moiety of all my. store ; and 
pray, mother, ought I not to have given her the 
other half crown, for what she got would be of 
little use to her ? However, I soon arrived at the 
mansionof my affectionate friend, guarded by the 
vigilance of a huge mastiff, who flew at me and 
would have torn me to pieces but for the assist- 
ance of a woman, whose countenance was not 
less grim than that of the dog ; yet she with great 
_ humanity relieved me from the jaws of this Cer- 
_berus, and was prevailed on to carry up my name 
to her master. 
‘Without suffering me to wait long, my old 
end, who was then recovering from a severe 
fit of sickness, came down in his nightcap, night- 
sown, and slippers, and embraced me with the 
_ most cordial welcome, showed me in, and, after 
giving me a history of his indisposition, assured 


sate and hospitable harbor. 


| upon one half crown ?’ 


pocket; but that now, like a ship after weat 
ing out the storm, I considered myself secure in 
He made no answer, 
but walked about the room, rubbing his hands a 
one in deep study. This I imputed to the syr 
thetic feelings of a tender heart, which increas 
my esteem for him, and, as that increased, I gave 
the most favorable interpretation to his silenc 
construed it into delicacy of sentiment, as i 
dreaded to wound my pride by expressing his 
commiseration in words, leaving his generous co 
duct to speak for itself. ny a 
““Tt now approached six o’clock in the evening ; — 
and as J had eaten no breakfast, andias my spirits 


that refreshment. 
“This lenten entertainment I had received made — 
me resolve to depart as soon as possible ; accord- | 
ingly, next morning, when I spoke of going, he 
did not oppose my resolution ; he rather com- 
mended my design, adding some very sage coun 
sel upon the occasion. ‘To be sure,’ said he. 
‘the longer you stay away from your mother, the — 
more you will grieve her and your other friends; 
and possibly they are already afflicted at hearing 
of this foolish expedition you have made.’ Not- 
withstanding all this, and without any hope of — 
softening such a sordid heart, I again renewed 
the tale of my distress, and asking ‘how he 
thought I could travel above a hundred miles 
I begged to borrow a sin- 
gle guinea, which I assured him should be repaid 
with thanks. ‘ And you know, sir,’ said I, ‘it is” 
no more than I have done for you. To which he 
firmly answered, ‘ Why, look you, Mr. Goldsmith, ~ 
that is neither here nor there. I have paid you 
all you ever lent me, and this sickness of mine 
has left me bare of cash. But I have bethought 
myself of a conveyance for you ; sell your horse, 


3 


_and I will furnish you a much better one to ride 


on.’ I readily grasped at his proposal, and 
begged to see the nag ; on which he led me to his 
bedchamber, and from under the bed he pulled 
out a stout oak stick. ‘ Here he is,’ said he; 
‘take this in your hand, and it will carry you to— 
your mother’s with more safety than such a horse 

as you ride.’ I was in doubt, when I got it into : 
my hand, whether I should not, in the first place, 
apply it to his pate; but a rap at the street door 
made the wretch fly to it, and when I returned to 


the parlor, he introduced me, as if nothing of the — 


kind had happened, to the gentleman who en-— 


mi “tered, as Mr. Goldsmith, his most inge 


— worthy friend, of whom he had so often heard him 
speak with rapture. -I could scarcely compose 
myself, and must have betrayed indignation in 
my. mien to the stranger, who was a counsellor-at- 
- law in the neighborhood, a man of engaging as- 
_ pect and polite address. 
pi After spending an hour, he asked my friend and 
~ me to dine with him at his house. This I declined at 
first, as I wished to have no farther communica- 
tion with my hospitable friend ; but at the solici- 
tation of both I at last consented, determined as I 
__was by two motives : one, that I was prejudiced in 

_ favor of the looks and manner of the counsellor ; 
and the other, that I stood in need of a comfortable 
dinner. And there, indeed, I found everything 
that I could wish, abundance without profusion, 
and elegance without affectation. Inthe evening, 
~ when my old friend, who had eaten very plenti- 

fully at his neighbor’s table, but talked again of 
lying down with the lamb, made a motion to me 
_ for retiring, our generous host requested I should 
take a bed with him, upon which I plainly told 
my old friend that he might go home and take 
tare of the horse he had given me, but that I 
should never re-enter his doors. He went away 
_ with a laugh, leaving me to add this to the other 
little things the counsellor already knew of his 
__ plausible neighbor. 

““ And now, my dear mother, I found sufficient 
to reconcile me to all my follies; for here I 
spent three whole days. The counsellor had 
__ two sweet girls to his daughters, who played 

_ enchantingly on the harpsichord; and yet it 

was but a melancholy pleasure I felt the first 
time I heard them; for that being the first 
_ time also that either of them had touched the 
instrument since their mother’s death, I saw the 
tears in silence trickle down their father’s cheeks. 

_ Levery day endeavored to go away, but every day 
____was pressed and obliged to stay. On my going, 
_ the counsellor offered me his purse, with a horse 

and servant to convey me home ; but the latter I 
_ declined, and only took a guinea to bear my 
necessary expenses on the road. 
*“ OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


“To Mrs. Anne Goldsmith, Ballymahon.”’ 


Such is the story given by the poet-errant of 
this his second sally in quest of adventures. We 
cannot but think it was here and there touched 

up a little with the fanciful pen of the future es- 
_) sayist, with a view to amuse his mother and soften 
her vexation; but even in these respects it is 
valuable as showing the early play of his humor, 
and his happy knack of extracting sweets from 
that worldly experience which to others yields 
nothing but bitterness. 


CHAPTER IV. 
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SALLIES FORTH AS A LAW STUDENT—STUMBLES” 


AT THE OUTSET—COUSIN JANE AND THE 
VALENTINE — A FAMILY ORACLE — SALLIES 
FORTH AS A STUDENT OF MEDICINE—HOCUS- 
POCUS OF A BOARDING-HOUSE—TRANSFORMA- 
TIONS OF A LEG OF MUTTON—THE MOCK 
GHOST—SKETCHES OF SCOTLAND-—TRIALS OF 
TOADYISM—A POET’S PURSE FOR A CONTI- 
NENTAL TOUR. P 


A NEW consultation was held among Gold- 
smith’s friends as to his future course, and it was 
determined he should try the law, His uncle 

- x 


and actually furnist 


Con greed 


which he set off for 
ies at the Temple. 
pany at Dublin with a Roscommon acqu: 
one whose wits had been sharpened about tc 
who beguiled him into. a gambling-house 
soon left him as penniless as when he bestrode tl 
redoubtable Fiddle-back. aie 
He was so ashamed of this fresh instance of! 
gross heedlessness and. imprudence that he re 
mained some time in Dublin without commu 
cating to his friends his destitute condition. Th 
heard of it, however, and he was invited back 
the country, and indulgently forgiven by his ge 
erous uncle, but less readily by his mother, whe 
was mortified and disheartened at seeing all h 
early hopes of him so repeatedly blighted. E 
brother Henry, too, began to lose patience 
these successive failures, resulting from thoug 
less indiscretion ; and a quarrel took place, whick 
for some time interrupted their usually affection. 
ate intercourse. Ae 
The only home where poor erring Goldsmitk — 
still received a welcome was the parsonage of his 
affectionate, forgiving uncle. Here he used ta 
talk of literature with the good, simple-hearted 
man, and delight him and his daughter with his 
verses. Jane, his early playmate, was now the 
woman grown ; their intercourse was of a more 
intellectual kind than formerly ; they discoursed 
of poetry and music; she played on the harpsi- 
chord, and he accompanied her with his flute, — 
The music may not have been very artistic, as he 
never performed but by ear; it had probably as 
much merit as the poetry, which, if we mayjudge 
by the following specimen, wasas yet but juvenile, 


Unfortunately, he f 


TO A YOUNG LADY ON VALENTINE’S DAY 
WITH THE DRAWING OF A HEART. 


With submission at your shrine, 
Comes a heart your Valentine ; 
From the side where once it grew, 
See it panting flies to you. 

Take it, fair one, to your breast, 
Soothe the fluttering thing to rest ; 
Let the gentle, spotless toy, 

Be your sweetest, greatest joy ; 
Every night when wrapp’d in sleey, 
Next your heart the conquest keep a 
Or if dreams your fancy move, es 
Hear it whisper me and love ; 
Then in pity to the swain, 

Who must heartless else remain, 
Soft as gentle dewy show’rs, 
Slow descend on April flow’rs ; “ie 
Soft as gentle riv’lets glide, We 
Steal unnoticed to my side ; . 
If the gem you have to spare, 
Take your own and place it there, 


& 


If this valentine was intended for the fair Jane, — 
and expressive of a tender sentiment indulged by 
the stripling poet, it was unavailing, as not long — 
afterward she was married to a Mr. Lawder. | 
We trust, however, it was but a poetical passion 
of that transient kind which grows up in idleness — 
and exhales itself in rhyme. While Oliver was 
thus piping and poetizing at the parsonage, his 
uncle Contarine received a visit from Dean Gold- 
smith of Cloyne ; a kind of magnate in the wide © 
but improvident family connection, throughou 
which his word was law and almost gospel. This 
august dignitary was pleased to discover signs of 
talent in Oliver, and suggested tha he had- t- 

i we 
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Uae 


he. 


law without success, 


. The advice came from 
to be disregarded, and it 


F 


o send him to Edinburgh to com- | 


lies. . The Dean having given the 
ed to it, we trust, his blessing, but no 
that was furnished from the scantier 
of Goldsmith’s brother, his sister (Mrs. 
dson) and his ever-ready uncle, Contarine. 
It was in the autumn of 1752 that Goldsmith ar- 
ved in Edinburgh. His outset in that city came 
‘adding to thelist of his indiscretions and 
disasters. Having taken lodgings at haphazard, 
eft his trunk there, containing all his worldly 
ffects, and sallied forth to see the town. After 
auntering about the streets until a late hour, he 
hought of returning home, when, to his confu- 
sion, he found he had not acquainted himself with 
the name either of his landlady or of the street in 
which she lived. Fortunately, in the height of his 
_whimsical perplexity, he met the cawdy or porter 
who had carried his trunk, and who now served 
_ him as a guide. aN 
_. He did not remain long in the lodgings in which 
he had put up. The hostess was too adroit at 
_ that hocus-pocus of the table which often is prac- 
tised in cheap boarding-houses. No one could 
onjure a single joint through a greater variety of 
forms. A loin of mutton, according to Gold- 
_ smith’s account, would serve him and two fellow- 
‘students a whole week. ‘‘ A brandered chop was 
served up one day, a fried steak another, collops 
with onion sauce a third, and so on until the 
fleshy parts were quite consumed, when finally a 
dish of broth was manufactured from the bones 
‘on the seventh day, and the landlady rested from 
her labors.’’ Goldsmith had a_good-humored 
mode of taking things, and for a short time 
amused himself with the shifts and expedients of 
his landlady, which struck him in a ludicrous man- 
ner; he soon, however, fell in with fellow-students 
from his own country, whom he joined at more 
_ eligible quarters. ‘ 
He now attended medical lectures, and attached 
himself to an association of students called the 
Medical Society. He set out, as usual, with the 
best intentions, but, as usual, soon fell into idle, 
convivial, thoughtless habits. Edinburgh was in- 
deed a place of sore trial for one of his tempera- 
“ment. Convivial meetings were all the vogue, and 
‘the tavern was the universal rallying-place of 
ood-fellowship. And then Goldsmith’s intima- 
- cies lay chiefly among the Irish students, who 
were always ready for a wild freak and frolic. 
- Among them he was a prime favorite.and some- 
what of a leader, from his exuberance of spirits, 
his vein of humor, and his talent at singing an 
Trish song and telling an Irish story. 
_ His usual carelessness in money matters attend- 
d him. Though his supplies from home were 
scanty and irregular, he never could bring him- 
self into habits of prudence and economy ; often 
‘he was stripped of all his present finances at play ; 
often he lavished them away in fits of unguarded 
charity or generosity. Sometimés among his 
boon companions he assumed a ludicrous swag- 
_ ger in money matters, which no one afterward 
_. was more ready than-himself to laugh at. Ata 


accepted, and had I proved ‘the loser, a part of my 


wardrobe must have been 
raise the money.” ro 
_ At another of these meetings there was an ear- | 
nest dispute on the question of ghosts, some being _ 
firm believers in the possibility of departed spirits 
returning to visit their friends and familiar haunts. — 
One of the disputants set sail the next day for 
London, but the vessel put back through the 
stress of weather. His return was unknown ex- — 
cept to one of the believers in ghosts, who con- 
certed with him a trick to be played off onthe op- 
posite party. In the evening, at a meeting of the 
students, the discussion was renewed; and one | 
of the most strenuous opposers of ghosts was — 
asked whether he considered himself proof against 
ocular demonstration? He persisted in his — 
scoffing. Some solemn process of conjuration 
was performed, and the comrade supposed to be | 
on his way to London made hisappearance. The 
effect was fatal. The unbeliever fainted at the — 
sight, and ultimately went mad. We have no ac- 
count of what share Goldsmith took in this trans- 
action, at which he was present. Bere 
The following letter to his friend Bryanton con- 
tains some of Goldsmith’s impressions concerning 
Scotland and its inhabitants, and gives indications 
of that humor which characterized some of his 
later writings. 


pledged in order to. 


““ Robert Bryanton, at Ballymahon, Ireland. 
‘EDINBURGH, September 26, 1753. 


‘My DEAR Bos : How many good excuses (and 
you know I was ever good at an excuse) might I — 
call up to vindicate my past shameful silence. I 
might tell how I wrote a long letter on my first 
coming hither, and’seem vastly angry at my not > 
receiving an answer ; Imight allegethat business 
(with business you know I was always pestered) __ 
had never given me time to finger a pen. But I 
suppress those and twenty more as plausible, and 
as easily invented, since they might be attended 
with a slight inconvenience of being known to be — 
lies. Let me then speak truth. An hereditary 
indolence (I have it from the mother’s side) has 
hitherto prevented my writing to you, and still pre- 
vents my writing at least twenty-five letters more, 
due to my friends in Ireland. No turn-spit-dog . 
gets up into his wheel with more reluctance than 
I sit down to write; yet no dog ever loved the © 
roast meat he turns better than I do him I now ~ 
address. 

““Yet what shalllsay nowI amentered ? Shall 
Itire you with a description of this unfruitful ‘ 
country ; where I must lead you over their hills 
all brown with heath, or their valleys scarcely 
able to feed a rabbit? Man alone seems to be 
the only creature who has arrived to the natural 
size in this poor soil. Every part of the country di 
presents the same dismal landscape. No grove, | 
nor brook, lend their music to cheer the stranger, 
or make the inhabitants forget their poverty. Yet 
with all these disadvantages to call him down to 
humility, a Scotchman is one of the proudest 
things alive. The poor have pride ever ready to 
relieve them. If mankind should happen to de- 
spise them, they are masters of their own admira- 
tion, and that they can plentifully bestow upon 
themselves. , As 

‘‘For their pride and poverty, as I take it, re- 
sults one advantage this country enjoys—namely, 
the gentlemen here are much better bred than 
among us. No such character here as our fox- 


‘informed them that so en in 
lives in running after a hare, and drinking to be 
drunk. Truly if such a being, equipped in his 
ting dress, came among a circle of Scotch 
gentry, they would behold him with the same as- 
tonishment that a countryman does King George 
on horseback. : 
‘©The men here have generally high cheek 
, and are lean and swarthy, fond of action, 
cing in particular. Now that I have men- 
ned dancing, let me say something of their 
balls, which are very frequent here. When a 
ranger enters the dancing-hall, he sees one end 
the room taken up by the ladies, who sit dis- 
ly in a group by themselves ; in the other end 
id their pensive partners that are to be; but 
no more intercourse between the sexes than there 
between two countries at war. The ladies in- 
leed may ogle, and the gentlemen sigh ; but an 
rgo is laid on any closer commerce. At 
th, to interrupt hostilities, the lady directress, 
_ or intendant, or what you will, pitches upon a lady 
and gentleman to walk a minuet ; which they per- 
forth with a formality that approaches to despond- 
ence. After five or six couple have thus walked 
the gauntlet, all stand up to country dances ; each 
gentleman furnished with a partner from the 
aforesaid lady directress; so they dance much, 
say nothing, and thus concludes our assembly. I 
_told a Scotch gentleman that such profound si- 
lence resembled the ancient procession of the 
Roman matrons in honor of Ceres ; and the Scotch 
gentleman told me (and, faith, I believe he was 
ght) that I was a very great pedant for my 
ins. 
““Now I am come to the ladies ; and to show 
that I love Scotland, and everything that belongs 
to so charming a country, I insist on it, and will 
- give him leave to break my head that denies it— 
- that the Scotch ladies are ten thousand times finer 
and handsomer than the Irish. To be sure, now, 
see your sisters Betty and Peggy vastly surprised 
at my partiality—but tell them flatly, I don’t value 
-them—or their fine skins, or eyes, or good sense, 
- or--—, a potato ;—for I say, and will maintain it ; 
and as aconvincing proof (I am ina great passion) 
of what I assert, the Scotch ladies say it them- 
selves. But to be less serious ; where will you 
find a language so prettily become a pretty mouth 
as the broad Scotch? And the women here 
speak it in its highest purity ; for instance, teach 
one of your young ladies at home to pronounce 
' the ‘Whoar wull I gong?’ with a becoming 
widening of mouth, and I’ll lay my life they’ll 
wound every hearer. 

*““ We have no such character here as a coquet, 
but alas ! how many envious prudes ! Some days 
ago I walked into my Lord Kilcoubry’s (don’t be 

surprised, my lord is but a glover),* when the 
_ Duchess of Hamilton (that fair who sacrificed her 
_ beauty to her ambition, and her inward peace to 
a title and gilt equipage) passed by in her chariot ; 
her battered husband, or more properly the guar- 
dian of her charms, sat by her side. Straight 
_ envy began, in the shape of no less than three 
_ ‘ladies who sat with me, to find faults in her fault- 
_ less form.—‘ For my part,’ says the first, ‘I think 
_ what I always thought, that the Duchess has too 


‘ 


iy 
u 


_* William Maclellan, who claimed the title, and 
whose son succeeded in establishing the claim in 1773. 
The father is said to have voted at the election of the 

_ sixteen Peers for Scotland, and to have sold gloves 
_ in the lobby at this and other public assemblages, 


thousand pounds a year spend th ir whole | 


‘world and at myself—the most ridiculous objec 


lady, 
an issue, ‘ that the Duchess has_ 
wants a mouth.’—At this every lady dre 
mouth as if going to pronounce the letter P. 
‘* But how ill, my Bob, does it become me t 
ridicule women with whom I have scarcely 
correspondence! There.are, ’tis certai 
some women here; and ’tis certain they have 
handsome men to keep them company. Anugly 
and poor man is society only for himself ; and 
society the world lets me enjoy in great abu 
dance. Fortune has given you circumstances, 
and nature a person to look charming in the ey 
of the fair. Nor do I envy my dear Bob su 
blessings, while I may sit down and laugh a 


in it. But you see I am grown downright sple- 
netic, and perhaps the fit may continue till I re- % 
i 


ceive an answer to this. I know you cannot ser 
me much news from Ballymahon, but such as it is, - 
send it all ; everything you send will be agreeab! cs 
to me. en 
‘* Has George Conway put up asign yet ; or Jo 
Binley left off drinking drams ; or Tom Allen go 
anew wig? ButI leave you to your own choi 
what to write. While I live, know you havea 
true friend in yours, etc., etc. tise 
‘“ OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
‘“P.S. Give my sincere respects (not compli- 
‘ments, do you mind) to your agreeable family, | 
and give my service to my mother, if yousee her; 
for, as you express it in Ireland, [have a sneaking 
kindness for her still. _ Direct to me, , Student | 
in Physic, in Edinburgh.”’ Bev 


Nothing worthy of preservation appeared from _ 
his pen during his residence in Edinburgh ; and 
indeed his poetical powers, highly as they had 
been estimated by his friends, had not as yet pro- 
duced anything of superior merit. He made on 
one occasion a month’s excursion to the High-— 
lands. ‘‘I set out the first day on foot,’’ says he, — 
in a letter to his uncle Contarine, ‘‘ but an ill-na- 
tured corn I have on my toe has for the future 
prevented that cheap mode of travelling ; so the | 
second day I hired a horse about the size of a — 
ram, and he walked away (trot he could not) as 
pensive as his master.’’ mie 

During his residence in Scotland his conviviah 
talents gained him at onetimeattentions ina high 
quarter, which, however, he had the good sense 
to appreciate correctly. ‘‘ I have spent,’’ says he, | 
in one of his letters, ‘* more thana fortnight every 
second day at the Duke of Hamilton’s; but it — 
seems they like me more asa jester than as a 
companion, so I disdained so servile an employ-_ 
ment as unworthy my calling as a physician.’ — 
Here we again find the origin of another passage _ 
in his autobiography, under the character of the — 
‘““ Man in Black,’’ wherein that worthy figures as 
a flatterer toa great man. ‘‘ At first,’’ says he, 
‘“‘T was surprised that the situation of a flatterer — 
at a great man’s table could be thought disagree- — 
able; there was no great trouble in listening at-_ 
tentively when his lordship spoke, and laughing 
when he looked round for applause. This, even 
good manners might have obliged me to perform, — 
I found, however. too soo ip was a 
greater dunce than myself, : 
flattery was at an end 


nit 
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s lordship soon Befocived me | 

his service ; I was therefore. 

ay patron at the same time being | 

ly eed to observe that he believed I 


ter Pe ewding two winters at ce Edinburgh, Gold- 

th prepared t6 finish his medical studies on 

he Continent, for which his uncle Contarine 
agreed to furnish the funds. ‘‘T intend,’’ said he, 
_a letter to his uncle, ‘‘ to visit Paris, where the 
great Farheim, Petit, and Du Hammel de Mon- 

-ceau instruct their pupils in all the branches of 

‘medicine. They speak French, and consequently 

shall have much the advantage of most of my 
countrymen, as I am perfectly acquainted with 
that language, and few who leave Ireland are so. 
I shall spend the spring and summer in Paris, and 
_ the beginning of next winter go to Leyden. The 
great Albinus is still alive there, and’ ’twill be 
proper to go, though only: to have it said that we 

ave studied in so famous a university. 

_ “As I shall not have another opportunity of re- 
ceiving money from your bounty till my return to 
Ireland, so I have drawn for the last sum that I 
~ hope I shall ever trouble you for; ’tis £20. And 
now, dear sir, let me here acknowledge the 


in humility of the station in which you found me ; 


~ let me tell how I was despised by most, and hate- 
ful to myself. Poverty, hopeless poverty, was my 
lot, and Melancholy was beginning to make me 
her own. When you—but I stop here, to inquire 
how your health goes on ? How does my cousin 
_ Jenny, and has she recovered her late complaint ? 
__ How does my poor Jack Goldsmith? I fear his 
_ disorder is of such a nature as he won't easily re- 
cover. i wish, my dear sir, you would make me 
happy by another letter before I go abroad, for 
there I shall hardly hear from you. Give 
my—how shall I express it? Give my earnest 
“Tove to Mr. and Mrs. Lawder.’’ 
Mrs. Lawder was Jane, his early playmate—the 


ie, is object of his valentine—his first poetical inspira- 


tion. She had been for some time married. 
Medical instruction, it will be perceived, was 
the ostensible motive for-this visit to the Conti- 
“nent, but the real one, in all probability, was his 
long-cherished desire to see foreign parts. This, 
- however, he would not acknowledge even to him- 
self, but sought to reconcile his roving propensi- 
ties with some grand moral purpose. ‘‘I esteem 
the traveller who instructs the heart,’’ says he, 
in one of his subsequent writings, “ but despise 
him who only indulges the imagination. A man 
who leaves home to mend himself and others is 
_aphilosopher ; but he who goes from country to 
country, 3 ruided by the blind impulse of curiosity, 
is only a vagabond.’’ He, of course, was to 
travel as a philosopher, and in truth his outfits 
for a continental tour were in character. ‘I 
shall carry just £33 to France,’’ said he, ‘‘ with 
_ good store of clothes, shirts, etc., and that with 
economy will suffice.” He forgot to make men- 
tion of his flute, which it will be found had occa- 


: Rg eplenish his purse, nor philosophy find him a 
Thus slenderly provided with money, 
or hee and almost as slightly 

1 he nocks” te hero on La 


g when he penned hi 

| dictory letter to his good uncle Contarin 
was never to see him more ; never to return ift 
all his wandering to the friend of his i un 
| never to revisit his early and fondly-remem 
haunts at ‘‘ sweet Lissoy’’ and Ballymahon, | 


CHAPTER UV. 


4 


THE AGREEABLE FELLOW - PASSENGERS — R 


TAIRE—TRAVELLING SHIFTS OF A PHILO 
IC VAGABOND. ( 


His usual indiscretion attended Goldsmitl 
the very outset of his foreign enterprise. H 
intended to take shipping at Leith for Holland 
but on arriving at that port he found a 
about to sail for Bordeaux, with six agreeabli 
passengers, whose acquaintance he had probabl 
made at the inn. He was not a man to re 
sudden impulse; so, instead of embarkin 
Holland, he found himself ploughing the seas 
his way to the other side of the Continent. S 
ly had the ship been two days at sea when 
was driven by stress of weather to Newca 
upon-Tyne. Here ‘‘of course’? Goldsmit 


his agreeable fellow-passengers found it ex 

to go on shore and “‘ refresh. themselves a 
fatigues of the voyage.’’ ‘‘Of course’’ 1 
frolicked and made merry until a late hour | 
evening, when, in the midst of their hilarity, 
door was burst open, and a sergeant and twelve 
grenadiers entered with fixed bayonets, and took 
the whole convivial party prisoners. _ 

It seems that the agreeable companior 
whom our greenhorn had struck up sucha udde 
intimacy were Scotchmen in the French ee 
who had been in Scotland enlisting recruits ii th 
the French army. 

In vain Goldsmith protested his innocence ; hi 
was marched off with his fellow-revellers to prisor 
whence he with difficulty obtained his releas 
the end of a fortnight. With his_ customary 
facility, however, at palliating his misadventu eS 
he found everything turn out for the best. 
imprisonment saved his life, for during his de 
tion the ship proceeded on her voyage, but was 
wrecked at the mouth of the Garonne, and al or 
board perished. 

Goldsmith’s second embarkation was for Hol 
land direct, and in nine days he arrived at Rott 
dam, whence he proceeded, without any more dee 
viations, to Leyden. He gives a whimsical picture, — 
inone of his letters, of the appearance of the Hol-_ 


landers, ‘‘The modern Dutchman is quite 
different creature from him of former times ; he 
in everything imitates a Frenchman but in his 
easy, disengaged air. He is vastly ceremoniou 
and i is, perhaps, exactly what a Frenchman might 
have been in the reign of Louis XIV. Such are 
the better bred. But the downright Hollander is 
one of the oddest figures in nature. Uponalank — 
head of hair he wears a half-cocked narrow hat, .: 
laced an black riband ; “no coat, but seven 


waistcoats and nine pair of breeches, so that his 
hips reach up almost to his armpits. This well- 
clothed vegetable is now fit to see company or 
make love. But what a pleasing creature is the 
object of his appetite! why, she wears a large 


y ; SOY 
every pair of breeches he carries, she puts on two 
petticoats. 


“A Dutch lady burns nothing about her phleg- | 


“matic admirer but his tobacco. You must know, 
sir, every woman carries in her hand a stove of 
coals, which, when she sits, she snugs under her 
petticoats, and at this chimney dozing Strephon 
lights his pipe.”’ 

: In the same letter he contrasts Scotland and 
Holland. ‘‘ There hills and rocks intercept every 
prospect ; here it is all a continued plain. There 
you might see a well-dressed Duchess issuing from 
a dirty close, and here a dirty Dutchman inhabit- 
ing a palace. The Scotch may be compared to a 
tulip, planted in dung; but I can never see a 
Dutchman in his own house but I think of a mag- 
nificent Egyptian temple dedicated to an ox.”’ 

_ The country itself awakened his admiration. 
“Nothing,” said he, ‘‘can equal its beauty ; 
wherever I turn my eyes, fine houses, elegant gar- 
dens, statues, grottoes, vistas, present themselves ; 
but when you enter their towns you are charmed 
beyond description. No misery is to be seen 
here; every one is usefully employed.’’ And 
Gout in his noble description in ‘‘ The Travel- 

Ch. 


a 
Soh 


~_“*To men of other minds my fancy flies, 

; Imbosom’d in the deep where Holland lies. 
Methinks her patient sons before me stand, 
Where the broad ocean leans against the land, 

____ And, sedulous to stop the coming tide, 

_ -Lift the tall rampire’s artificial pride. 
- Onward, methinks, and diligently slow, 
The firm connected bulwark seems to grow ; 

_ Spreads its long arms amid the watery roar, 

_ Scoops out an empire, and usurps the shore. 

While the pent ocean, rising o’er the pile, 
Sees an amphibious world before him smile ; 

i The slow canal, the yellow blossom’d vale, 

‘The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sail, 
The crowded mart, the cultivated plain, 

A new creation rescued from his reign.”’ 


* 


_ He remained about a year at Leyden, attending 
the lectures of Gaubius on chemistry and Albinus 
on anatomy ; though his studies are said to have 

been miscellaneous, and directed to literature 

rather thanscience. The thirty-three pounds with 
which he had set out on his travels were soon con- 
sumed, and he was put to many a shift to meet 
his expenses until his precarious remittances 
should arrive. He had a good friend on these oc- 

-casions in a fellow-student and countryman, 

named Ellis, who afterward rose to eminence as 
a physician. He used frequently to loan small 
sums to Goldsmith, which were always scrupu- 

Jously paid. Ellis discovered the innate merits of 

the poor awkward student, and used to declare in 
alter life that it was a comomn remark in Leyden, 
that in all the peculiarities of Goldsmith, an eleva- 

tion of mind was to be noted; a philosophical 
tone and manner; the feelings of a yentleman, 
and the language and information of a scholar.”’ 
Sometimes, in his emergencies, Gofdsmith un- 
dertook to teach the English language. It is true 
he was ignorant of the Dutch, but he had a smat- 
tering of the French, picked up among the Ivish 
priests at Ballymahon, He depicts his whimsical 
embarrassmeut in this respect, in his account in 
tne Vicar of Wakefield of the philosephical vaga- 


ur cap, with a deal of Flanders lace; and for ! 


| 


| was in his pocket ; a number of choice and costly 


yi 


bond who went to Holland to tez 
English, without knowing a word of 
language. Sometimes, when sorely pin | 
sometimes, perhaps, when flush, he resorted to 
gambling tables, which in those days abou 
in Holland. His good friend Ellis repeate 
warned him against this unfortunate prope: 
but in vain. It brought its own cure, or r 
its own punishment, by stripping him of eve 
shilling. ard ti 

Ellis once more stepped in to his relief witha — 
true Irishman’s generosity, but with more consid- — 
erateness than genera characterizes an Irish- — 
man, for he only granted pecuniary aid on condi- | 
tion of his quitting the sphere of danger. Gold- 
smith gladly consented to leave Holland, being 
anxious to visit other parts. He intended to pro- 
ceed to Paris and pursue his studies there, and | 
was furnished by his friend with money for the 
journey. Unluckily, he rambled into the garden 
of a florist just before quitting Leyden. The tulip 
mania was still prevalent in Holland, and some 
‘species of that splendid flower brought immense ~ 
prices. In wandering through the garden Gold- 
smith recollected that his uncle Contarine was a _ 
tulip fancier. The thought suddenly struck him — 
that here was an opportunity of testifying, ina _ 
delicate manner, his sense of that generous 
uncle’s past kindnesses. In an instant his hand 


aan § 


tulip-roots were purchased and packed up for Mr. 
Contarine ; and it was not until he had paid for 
them that he bethought himself that he had spent 
all the money borrowed for his travelling ex- 
penses. Too proud, however, to give up his jour- 
ney, and too shamefaced to make another appeal 
to his friend’s liberality, he determined to travel 
on foot, and depend upon chance and good luck 
for the means of getting forward ; and it is said 
that he actually set off on a tour of the Continent, 
in February, 1775, with but one spare shirt, a 
flute, and asingle guinea. ee 

“* Blessed,’’ says one of his biographers, “‘ with 
a good constitution, an adventurous spirit, and 
with that thoughtless, or, perhaps, happy disposi- 
tion which takes no care for to-morrow, he con- 
tinued his travels for a long time in spite of 
innumerable privations.’’ In his amusing narra- 
tive of the adventures of a ‘‘ Philosophic Vaga- 
bond’’ ‘in the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’’ we find 
shadowed out the expedients he pursued. ‘I had 
some knowledge of music, with a tolerable voice ; 
I now turned what was once my amusement into 
a present means of subsistence. I passed among 
the harmless peasants of Flanders, and among 
such of the French as were poor enough to be 
very merry, for I ever found them sprightly in pro- 
portion to their wants. Whenever I approached 
a peasant’s house toward nightfall, I played one 
of my merriest tunes, and that procured me not 
only a lodging, but subsistence for the next day ; 
but in truth I must own, whenever I attempted to 
entertain persons of a higher rank, they always 
thought my performance odious, and never made 
me any,return for my endeavors to please them.” 

At Paris he attended the chemical lectures of 
Rouelle, then in great vogue, where he says he 
witnessed as bright a circle of beauty as) graced 
the court of Versailles. His love of theatricals, 
also, led him to attend the performances of the 
celebrated actress Mademoiselle Clairon,_ with 
which he was greatly delighted. He seems to 
have looked upon the state of society with the eye 
of a philosopher, but to have read the signs 
times with the prophetic eye of a poet, 

de ea \vnicnesbat te 


__allcreated by the court,and the presidents of which 
only act by immediate direction, presume even 


received directions from the throne with implicit 
humility ; when thi is considered, I cannot help 
pone that the genius of Freedom has entered 
that kingdom in disguise. If they have but three 
weak monarchs more successively on the throne, 
the mask will be laid aside, and the country will 
certainly once more be free.’’ Events have testi- 
fied to the sage forecast of the poet. 

During a brief sojourn in Paris he appears to, 
have gained access to valuable society, and to 
_ have had the honor and pleasure of making the 
acquaintance of Voltaire; of whom, in after 
years, he wrote a memoir. ‘‘ As a-companion,”’ 
says he, “‘no man ever exceeded him when he 
_pleased to lead the conversation ; which, however, 
_ was not always the case. In company which he 
either disliked or despised, few could be more re- 
served than he ; but when he was warmed in dis- 
course, and got over a hesitating manner, which 
sometimes he was subject to, it was rapture to 
hear him. His meagre visage seemed insensibly 
to gather beauty : every muscle in it had mean- 
ing, and his eye beamed with unusual brightness. 
_ The person who writes this memoir,’ continues 
he, ‘‘ remembers to have seen him in a select com- 
pany of wits of both sexes at, Paris, when the sub- 
ject happened to turn upon English taste and 
learning. Fontenelle (then nearly a hundred 
years old), who was of the party, and who being 
unacquainted with the language or authors of the 
country he undertook to condemn, with a spirit 
truly vulgar began to revile both. Diderot, who 
liked the English, and knew something of their 
literary pretensions, attempted to vindicate their 
poetry and learning, but with unequal abilities. 
The company quickly perceived that Fontenelle 
was superior in the dispute, and were surprised at 
_ the silence which Voltaire had preserved all the 
former part of the night, particularly as the con- 
versation happened to turn upon one of his favor- 
ite topics. Fontenelle continued his triumph 
“until about twelve o'clock, when Voltaire ap- 
peared at last roused from his reverie. His whole 
‘frame seemed animated. He began his defence 
'_-with the utmost defiance mixed with spirit, and 
-__ now and then let fall the finest strokes of raillery 
ae meor his antagonist ; and his harangue lasted till 
three in.the morning. I must confess that, 
_whether from national partiality or from the ele- 
gant sensibility of his manner, I never was so 
charmed, nor did I ever remember so absolute a 
victory as he gained in this dispute.’’ Gold- 
smith’s ramblings took him into Germany and 
Switzerland, from which last mentioned country 
he sent to his. brother in Ireland the first brief 
sketch, afterward amplified into his poem of the 
mouraveller.” 

At Geneva he became travelling tutor to a 
mongrel young gentleman, son of a London 
_pawnbroker, who had been suddenly elevated 
into fortune and absurdity by the death of an 
cle. The youth, before setting up for a gentle- 
an, had been.an attorney’s apprentice, and was 
*N arrant pettifogger in money matters. Never 


; | were two beings more illy assorted than he and | 


| narrative of the ‘‘ Philosophic Vagabond.’’ 


ention privileges and freedom, who till of late | 


Goldsmith. We may form an idea of the tutor _ 
and the pupil from the following extract from the _ 


‘“‘T was to be the young gentleman’s governor, ee 
but with a proviso that he should always be permit. 
ted to govern himself. My pupil, in fact, under- 


_stood the art of guiding in money concerns much 


better than I. He was heir to a fortune of about 
two hundred thousand pounds, lefthimbyanuncle 
in the West Indies ; and his guardians, to qualify 
him for the mahagement of it, had bound him ap- i 
prentice to an attorney. Thus avarice was his 
prevailing passion ; all his questions on the road 
were how money might be saved—which was the 
least expensive course of travel—whether any- 
thing could be bought that would turn to account 
when disposed of again in London. Such curios- — 
ities on the way as could be seen for nothing he 
was ready enough to look at; but if the sight of 
them was to be paid for, he usually asserted that 
he had been told that they were not worth seeing. — 
He never paid a bill that he would not observe | 
how amazingly expensive travelling was; and all 
this though not yet twenty-one.’’ ef 
In this sketch Goldsmith undoubtedly shadows 
forth his annoyances. as travelling tutor to this 
conerete young gentleman, compounded of the 
pawnbroker, the pettifogge1, ahd the West Indian 
heir, with an overlaying of the city miser. They 
had continual difficulties on all points of expense. 
until they reached Marseilles, where both were — 
glad to separate. re 
Once more on foot, but freed from the irksome 
duties of ‘‘ bear leader,’’ and with some of his 
pay, as tutor, in his pocket, Goldsmith continued — 
his half-vagrant peregrinations through part, of 
France and Piedmont, and some of the Italian 
States. He had acquired, as has been shown, a — 
habit of shifting along and living by expedients, 
and a new one presented itself in Italy. ““My 
skill in music,’’ says he, in the Philosophic Vag- Bh 
} 


abond,  ‘‘ could avail me nothing in a country 
where every peasant was a better musician than 
I; but by this time I had acquired another talent, _ 
which answered my purpose as well, and this was 
a skill in disputation. In all the foreign univer- 
sities and convents there are, upon certain days, 
philosophical theses maintained against every ad- — 
ventitious disputant ; for which, if the champion 
opposes with any dexterity, he can claim a gra- 
tuity in money, a dinner, and a bed for one ~ 
night.’’ Though a poor wandering scholar, his — 
reception in these learned piles was as free from 
humiliation as in the cottages of the peasantry. __ 
‘“ With the members of these establishments,’’ 
said he, ‘‘ I could converse on topics of literature, 
and then Lalways forgot the meanness of my cir- 
cumstances.’” 

At Padua, where he remained some months, he 
is said to have taken his medical degree. It is - 
probable he was brought to a pause in this city 
by the death of his uncle Contarine, who had ~ 
hitherto assisted him in his wanderings by occa- 
sional, though, of course, slender remittances, 
Deprived of this source of supplies he wrote to his 
friends in Ireland, and especially to his brother-in- 
law Hodson, describing his destitute situation. _ 
His etters brought him neither money nor reply. 
It appears from subsequent correspondence that 
his brother-in-law actually exerted himself to 
raise a subscription for his assistance among his. 


| relatives, friends, and acquaintance, but without 


success. Their faith and hope in him were most 


probably at an end; as yet he had disappointed 


cipated proofs of talent, and they were too poor 
© support what they may have considered the 
wandering propensities of a heedless spendthrift. 
_ Thus left to his own precarious resources, 
Goldsmith'gave up all further wandering in Italy, 
without visiting the south, though Rome and Na- 
_ ples must have held out powertul attractions to 
one of his poetical cast. Once more resuming his 
pilgrim staff, he turned his face toward England, 
“* walking along from city to city, examining man- 
kind more nearly, and seeing both sides of the 
‘picture.”” In traversing France his flute—his 
magic flute —was once more in requisition, as we 
may contlude, by the following passage in his 
‘Traveller : 


Gay, sprightly land of mirth and social ease, 
Pleased with thyself,whom all the world can pleasu, 
as How often have I led thy sportive choir 
With tuneless pipe beside the murmuring Loire ! 
_ Where shading elms along the margin grew, 
And freshened from the wave the zephyr flew ; 
And haply though my harsh note falt’ring still, 
__ But mocked all tune, and marr’d the dancer’s skill ; 
_ Yet would the village praise my wondrous power, 
_ And dance forgetful of the noontide hour. 

_ Alike all ages: Dames of ancient days 
_ Have led their children through the mirthful maze, 
And the gay grandsire, skill’d in gestic lore, 
Has frisk’d beneath the burden of three-score.”’ 


\ 


CHAPTER VI. 


iu 
: 


_ LANDING IN ENGLAND—SHIFTS OF a MAN WITH- 

_ OUT MONEY—THE PESTLE AND MORTAR— 

_- THEATRICALS IN A BARN—LAUNCH UPON LON- 
- DON—A CITY NIGHT SCENE—STRUGGLES WITH 
PENURY—MISERIES OF A TUTOR—A DOCTOR 

_ IN THE SUBURB—POOR PRACTICE AND SECOND- 
HAND FINERY—A TRAGEDY IN EMBRYO—PRO- 
JECT OF THE WRITTEN MOUNTAINS. 


__ AFTER two years spent in roving about the Con- 
_ tinent, “‘ pursuing novelty,’’ as he said, ‘‘ and 


a losing content,’’ Goldsmith landed at Dover early 
in 1756.’ He appears to have had no definite plan 
Wl of action. The death of his uncle Contarine, and 


the neglect of his relatives and friends to reply to 
s his letters, seem to have produced in him a tem- 
_ porary feeling of loneliness and destitution, and 
his only thought was to get to London and throw 
_ himself upon the world. But how was he to get 
_ there? His purse was empty. England was to 
him as completely a foreign Jand as any part of 
the Continent, and where on earth is a penniless 
_ stranger more destitute ? His flute and his phi- 
_ losophy were no longer of any avail; the English 
boors cared nothing for music; there were no 
convents ; and as to the learned and the clergy, 
not one of them would give a vagrant scholar a 
_ supper and night’s lodging for the best thesis 
_ that ever was argued. ‘‘ You may easily im- 
_ agine,”’ says he, in a subsequent letter to his 
_ brother-in-law, ‘‘ what difficulties I had to en- 
counter, left as I was without friends, reeommen- 
_ dations, money, or impudence, and that in a 
_ country where being born an Irishman was suf- 
ficient to keep me unemployed. Many, in such 
circumstances, would have had recourse to the 
friar’s cord or the suicide’s halter. But, with all 
my follies, I had principle to resist the one, and 
resolution to combat the other.”’ 
He applied at one place, we are-told, for em- 


n at every point, he had given none of the an- | ployment it 
‘universities 


| said, to the stage as a temporary expedien 


but all his 


of a pestle and mortar. He even reso 
figured in low comedy at a country town in Ker 
This accords with his last shift of the Philosop’ 
Vagabond, and with the knowledge of coun- — 
try theatricals displayed in his ‘‘ Adventures of a — 
Strolling Player,’’ or may be a story suggestec 
by them. All this part of his career, however, in 
which he must: have trod the lowest paths of hu- — 
mility, are only to be conjectured from vague tra- _ 
ditions, or scraps of autobiography gleaned fro1 
his miscellaneous writings. 

At length we find him launched on the gr 
metropolis, or rather drifting about its street: ct 
night, in the gloomy month of February, with 
but a few half-pence in his pocket. 


The deserts 
of Arabia are not more dreary and inhospitable — 
than the streets of London at such a time, and to’ — 
a stranger in such a plight. Do we want a pic- a 
ture as an illustration? We have it in his own — 
words, and furnished, doubtless, from his own ex- 
perience. : 

‘« The clock has just struck two ; what a gloom 
hangs all around! no sound is heard but of the © 
chiming clock, or the distant watch-dog. How — 
few appear in those streets, which but some few 
hours ago were crowded ! But who are those who _ 
make the streets their couch, and find ashort re- 
pose from wretchedness at the doors of the opu- 
lent? They are strangers, wanderers, and or- _ 
phans, whose circumstances are too humble to | 
expect redress, and whose distresses are too great 
even for pity. Some are without the covering — 
even of rags, and others emaciated with disease; __ 
the world has disclaimed them ; society turns its 
back upon their distress, and has given them up. | 
to nakedness and’ hunger. Zhese poor shivering 
females have once seen happier days, and been — 
flattered into beauty. They are now turned out 
to meet the severity of winter. Perhaps now, ly- 
ing at the doors of their betrayers, they sue to 
wretches whose hearts are insensible, or debau- 
chees who may curse, but will not relieve them. 

‘““Why, why was I born a man, and yet see 
the sufferings of wretches I cannot relieve! Poor 
houseless creatures ! The world will give you re- 
proaches, but will not give you relief.” 

Poor houseless Goldsmith ! we may here ejacu- 
late—to what shifts he must have been driven to 
find shelter and sustenance for himself in this his 
first venture into London! Many years after- 
ward, in the days of his social elevation, he star- — 
tled a polite circle at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s by 
humorously dating an anecdote about the time he | 
“‘lived among the beggars of Axe Lane.’”’ Such 
may have been the desolate quarters with which 
he was fain to content himself when thus adrift 
upon the town, with but a few half-pence in his 
pocket. Mier.” 

The first authentic trace we have of him inthis 
new ,part of his career, is filling the situation of 
an usher to a school, and even this employ he ob- 
tained with some difficulty, after_a reference for 
a character to his triends in the University of 
Dublin. In the Vicar of Wakefield he makes 
George Primrose undergo a whimsical catechism 
concerning the requisites for an usher. ‘‘ Have — 
you been bred apprentice to the business?’ 


‘“No.’’ ‘* Then you won’t do for a school. Can — 
you dress the boys’ hair ?’’ ‘‘No.’’ ‘* Then yo 
won’t do for a school. Can you lie thre 


bed ?”’ “No.” hess Then you 


WS? 


ill never 


-I had rather | 
Iwas up early and_ 


tye the master, hated for my | 
by the mistress, worried by the boys.’’ 
mith remained but a short time in this } 
ation, and to the mortifications experienced | 
ere, we doubtless owe the picturings given in 
is writings of the hardships of an usher’s life. 
€ is generally,’’ says he, “‘ the laughing-stock 
he school. Every trick is played upon him ; 
ie oddity of his manner, his dress, or his lan- 
ge, is a fund of eternal ridicule ; the master 
self now and then cannot avoid j joining in the 
‘Jaugh ; and the poor wretch, eternally resenting 
this ill usage, lives in a state of war with all the 
family.’’—‘‘ He is obliged, perhaps, to sleep in 
_ the same bed with the French teacher, who dis- 
-turbs him for an hour every night in papering 
_and filleting his hair, and stinks worse than a car- 
_ rion with his rancid pomatums, when he lays his 
_ head beside him on the bolster.” 
_His next shift was as assistant in the laboratory 
of a chemist near Fish Street Hill. After remain- 
ing here a few months, he heard that Dr. Sleigh, 
who had been his friend and fellow-student at 
_ Edinburgh, was in London. Eager to meet with 
_ a friendly face in this land of strangers, he imme- 
diately called on him ; ‘‘ but though it was Sun- 
day, and it is to be supposed I was in my best 
clothes, Sleigh scarcely knew me—such is the tax 
the unfortunate pay to poverty. However, when 
he did recollect me, I found his heart as warm as 
_ ever, and he shared his purse and friendship with 
me during his continuance in London.’ 
Through the advice and assistance of Dr. 
‘Sleigh, he now commenced the practice of medi- 
cine, but in a small way, in Bankside, South- 
-wark, and chiefly among the poor ; for he wanted 
the figure, address, polish, and management, to 


i succeed among the rich. His old schoolmate and 


college companion, Beatty, who used to aid him 
with his purse at the university, met him about 
this time, decked out in the tarnished finery of a 
second-hand suit of green and gold, with a shirt 

and neckcloth of a fortnight’s wear. 
Poor Goldsmith endeavored to assume a pros- 
-perous air in the eyes of his early associate. ‘‘ He 
__ was practising physic,’’ hesaid, ‘‘ and doing very 
_ well!’ At this moment poverty was pinching 
him to the bone in spite of his practice and his 
dirty finery: His fees were necessarily small, and 
‘ill paid, and he was fain to seek some precarious 
assistance from his pen. Here his quondam fel- 
low-student, Dr. Sleigh, was again ot service, in- 
- troducing him to some of the booksellers, who 
gave him occasional, though starveling employ- 
“Ment. According to tradition, however, his most 
' efficient patron just now was a journeyman print- 
er, one of his poor patients of Bankside, who 
had formed a good opinion of his talents, and 
__ perceived his poverty and his literary shifts. The 
printer was in the employ of Mr. Samuel Richard- 
son, the author of Pamela, Clarissa, and Sir 
Charles Grandison ; who combined the novelist 
and the publisher, and was in flourishing circum- 
_ stances. Through the journeyman’s intervention 
Goldsmith is said to have become acquainted with 
Richardson, who employed him as reader and 
corrector of the press, at his printing establish- 
ir Salisbury Court ; an ae eae which 
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th hor of Night Thoughts, 

height of fashion. It is not probab 

that much familiarity took place at 

tween the literary lion of the day and t 
Aesculapius of Bankside, the humble cor ct 
the press. 
had its effect to set his imagination teeming. 
Farr, one of his Edinburgh fellow-students 
was at London about this time, attending the ho: 
pitals and lectures, gives us an amusing ac 
of Goldsmith in his literary character. 

‘* Early in January he called upon me one mor: 
ing before I was up, and, on my entering the room, 
I recognized my old acquaintance, dressed 
rusty, full-trimmed black suit, with his pockets 
full of papers, which instantly reminded me of the 
poet in Garrick’s farce of Lethe. After w 
finished our breakfast he drew from his 
part of a tragedy, which he said he had b 
for my correction. In vain I pleaded inab: 
when he began to read ; and every part on whic 
I expressed a doubt as_to the propriety was ir 
mediately blotted out. I then most earnestly 
pressed him not to trust to my judgment, b 
take the opinion of persons better qualified to d 
cide on dramatic compositions. He now toldim 
he had submitted his productions, so far as h 
written, to Mr. Richardson, the author of Cla 
on which I peremptorily declined offering anothe 
criticism on the performance.”’ 

From the. graphic description given of hi 
Dr. Farr, it will be perceived that the tarn U 
finery of green and gold had been succeeded by — 
a professional suit of black, to which, we are told, 
were added the wig and cane indispensab 
medical doctors in those days. The coat was : 
second-hand one, of rusty velvet, with a patch o1 
the left breast, which he adroitly covered 
his three-cornered hat during his medical vi 
and we have an amusing anecdote of his co test 
of courtesy with a patient who persisted in en- 
deavoring to relieve him from the hat, which 
made him press it more devoutly to his heart. _ 

Nothing further has ever been heard of ithe 
tragedy mentioned by Dr. Farr ; it was probably — 
never completed. The same gentleman speaks of 
a strange Quixotic scheme which Goldsmith had 
in contemplation at the time, ‘‘ of going to deci- 
pher the inscriptions on the written mountains, 
though he was altogether ignorant of Arabic, or 
the language in which they might be supposed to 
be- written. ‘‘ The salary of three hundred 
pounds,’’ adds Dr. Farr, ‘‘ which had been 1 
for the purpose, was the temptation.’ This was — 
probably one of many dreamy projects with wh 
his fervid brain was apt to teem. On such’su 
jects he was prone to talk vaguely and magnifi- 
cently, but incovsiderately, from a kindled imagi 
nation rather than a well-instructed judgment. 
He had always a great notion of expeditions to __ 
the East, and wonders to be seen and effected in 
the oriental countries. 


CHAPTER VII. 


LIFE OF A PEDAGOGUE—KINDNESS TO SCHOOL= — 
BOYS — PERTNESS IN RETURN — EXPENSIVE 
CHARITIES —THE GRIFFITHS AND THE ‘‘ MONTH- 
LY REVIEW’’—TOILS OF A LITERARY HACK— 
RUPTURE WITH THE GRIFFITHS, 


AMONG the most cordial of Goldsmith’s inti. 
mates in Ponder’ during this time of precarious: 


struggle were certain of his former fellow-stu-— 


dents in Edinburgh. One of these was the son of 
a Doctor Milner, a dissenting minister, who kept 
a classical school of eminence at Peckham, in 
Surrey. Young Milner had a favorable opinion of 
Goldsmith’s abilities and attainments, and cher- 
ished for him that good will which his genial na- 
ture seems ever to have inspired among his school 
and college associates. His father falling ill, the 
young man negotiated with Goldsmith to take 
temporary chargeof the school. The latter read- 
ily consented'; for he was discouraged by the 
_slow growth of medical reputation and practice, 
. and as yet had no confidence in the coy smiles of 
- the muse. Laying by his wig and- cane, there- 
fore, and once more wielding the ferule, he re- 
sumed the character of the pedagogue, and for 
- some time reigned as vicegerent over the acad- 
_-emyat Peckham. He appears to have been well 
treated by both Dr. Milner and his wife, and be- 
came a favorite with the scholars from his easy, 
indulgent good nature. He mingled in- their 
sports, told them droll stories, played on the 
flute for their amusement, and spent his money 
‘in treating them to sweetmeats and other school- 
_ boy dainties. His familiarity was sometimes 
_ carried too far ; he indulged in boyish pranks and 
practical jokes, and drew upon himself retorts in 
-_kind, which, however, he bore with great good 
- humor. Once, indeed, he was touched to the 
quick by a piece of schoolboy pertness. After 
_ playing on the flute, he spoke with enthusiasm of 
- music, as delightful in itself, and as a valuable 
accomplishment tor a gentleman, whereupon a 
_ youngster, with a glance at his ungainly person, 
_ wished to know if he considered himself a gentle- 
~ man. Poor Goldsmith, feelingly alive to the awk- 
~ wardness of his appearance and the humility of 
_ his situation, winced at this unthinking sneer, 
which long rankled in his mind. 
As usual, while in Dr, Milner’s employ, his 
_ benevolent feelings were a heavy tax upon his 
purse, for he never could resist a tale of distress, 
and was apt to be fleeced by every sturly beggar ; 
_ so that, between his charity and his munificence, 
_ he was generally in advance of his slender salary. 
~ **You had better, Mr. Goldsmith, let me take 
_ care of your money,’’ said Mrs. Milner one day, 
_ “*as Ido forsome of the young gentlemen.’ ’—‘“‘ In 
_ truth, madam, there is equal need !’’ was the good- 
- humored reply. 
_ Dr, Milner was a man of some literary preten- 
sions, and wrote occasionally for the J/fonthly 
Review, of which a bookseller, by the name of 
_°Griffiths, was proprietor. This work was an ad- 
_ vocate for Whig principles, and had been in pros- 
perous existence for nearly eight years. Of late, 
however, periodicals had multiplied exceedingly, 
and a formidable Tory rival had started up in the 
Critical Review, published by Archibald Hamil- 
ton, a bookseller, and aided by the powerful and 
popular pen of Dr. Smollett. Griffiths was 
_ obliged to recruit his forces. While so doing he 
met Goldsmith, a humble occupant of a seat at 
Dr. Milner’s table, and was struck with remarks 
on men and books, which fell from him in the 
course of conversation. He took occasion to 
- sound him privately as to his inclination and ca- 
pacity as a reviewer, and was furnished by him 
with specimens of his literary and critical talents. 
They proved satisfactory. The consequence was 
that Goldsmith once more changed his mode of 
life, and in April, 1757, became a contributor to 
the Monthly Keview, at a small fixed salary, with 
board and lodging, and accordingly took up his 
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abode with Mr. Griffiths, at th 


ciad, Paternoster Row. As usua 
phase of his fortunes in his semi 
ings ; his sudden transmutation of the p 
into the author being humorously set forth 
case of ‘‘George Primrose,” in the ‘‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield.’ ‘‘ Come,’’ says George’s adviser, ‘ 
see you are a lad of spirit and some learning ; 
what do you think of commencing author like me? _ 
You have read in books, no doubt, of men of gen- 
ius starving at the trade ; at present I’ll show you 
forty very dull fellows about town that live by 
itin opulence. All honest, jog-trot men, who go 
on smoothly and dully, and write history and pol- 
itics, and are praised: men, sir, who, had they ; 
been bred cobblers, would all their lives only 
have mended shoes, but never made them.” 
‘* Finding’ (says George) ‘‘ that taere is no great 
degree of gentility affixed to the character of an 
usher, I resolved to accept his proposal; and 
having the highest respect for literature, hailed 
the antigua mater of Grub Street with reverence. 
I thought it my glory to pursue a track which 
Dryden and Otway trod before me.’’ Alas, Dry- 
den struggled with indigence all his days ; and _ 
Otway, it is said, fell a victim to famine in his — 
thirty-fifth year, being strangled by a roll of 
bread, which he devoured with the voracity of a 
starving man. 
In Goldsmith’s experience the track soon proy- 
ed athorny one. Griffiths was a hard business 
man, of shrewd, worldly good sense, but little re- 
finement or cultivation. He meddled, or rather 
muddled with literature, too, in a business way, 
altering and modifying occasionally the writings 
of his contributors, and in this he was aided by 
his wife, who, according to Smollett, was ‘* 


an 
antiquated female critic and a dabbler in the /e- 
view.’ Such was the literary vassalage to which 
Goldsmith had unwarily subjected himself. A 
diurnal drudgery was imposed on him, irksome 
to his indolent habits, and attended by circum- 
stances humiliating to his pride. He had to write © 
daily from nine o’clock until two, and often 
throughout the day ; whether in the vein or not, 
and on subjects dictated by his taskmaster, how- 
ever foreign to his taste ; in a word, he was treat- 
ed as a mere literary hack. But this was not the 
worst ; it was the critical supervision of Griffiths 
and his wife which grieved him : the “‘ illiterate, 
bookselling Griffiths,’’ as Smollett called them, 
‘“who presumed to revise, alter, and amend the 
articles contributed to their Review. Thank 
heaven,’’ crowed Smollett, ‘‘ the Critical Review 
is not written under the restraint of a bookseller 
and his wife. Its principal writers are indepen- 
dent of each other, unconnected with booksellers, 
and unawed by old women !”’ 

This literary vassalage, however, did not last 
long. The bookseller became more and more 
exacting. He accused his hack writer of idle- 
ness; of abandoning his writing-desk and lit- 
erary workshop at an early hour of the day ; and 
of assuming a tone and manner adove his situa- 
tion. Goldsmith, in return, charged him with 
impertinence ; his wife with meanness and parsi- 
mony in her household treatment of him, and. 
both of literary meddling and marring. The en- 
gagement was broken off at the end of five 
months, by mutual consent, and without any vio- — 
lent rupture, as it will be found they afterward 
had occasional dealings with each other. — f 

Though Goldsmith was now nearly thirty years 
of age, he had produced nothing to give him a _ 
decided reputation. He was as yet a writer — 


a 
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® CHAPTER VIII. 


NEWBERY, OF PICTURE-BOOK MEMORY—HOW TO 
KEEP UP APPEARANCES—MISERIES OF AUTHOR- 
_ SHiP—A POOR RELATION—LETTER TO HODSON. 


_ BEING now known in the publishing world, 
Goldsmith began to find casual employment in 
various quarters ; among others he wrote occa- 
_ sionally for the Lzterary Magazine, a production 
set on foot by Mr. John Newbery, bookseller, St. 
- Paul’s Churchyard, renowned in nursery litera- 
_ ture throughout the latter half of the last century 
for his picture-books for children. Newbery 
was a worthy, intelligent, kind-hearted man, and 
a seasonable though cautious friend to authors, 
‘relieving them with small loans when in pecun- 
- iary difficulties, though always taking care to be 
_ well repaid by the labor of their pens. Goldsmith 
- introduces him in a humorous yet friendly man- 
—- ner inhis novel of the Vicar of Wakefield. ‘‘ This 
person was no other than the philanthropic book- 
Seller in St. Paul’s Churchyard, who has written 
~ so many little books for children ; he called him- 
_ self their friend; but he was the friend of all 

_mankind. He was no sooner alighted but he was 
in haste to be gone ; for he was ever on business 
__ of importance, and was at that time actually com- 
piling materials for the history of one Mr. 
Thomas Trip. I immediately recollected this 
good-natured man’s red-pimpled face.”’ 

Besides his literary job work, Goldsmith also re- 
sumed his medical practice, but with very trifling 
success. The scantiness of his purse still obliged 
_ him to live in obscure lodgings somewhere in the 
_ vicinity of Salisbury Square, Fleet Street ; but his 
extended acquaintance and rising importance 
caused him to consult appearances. He adopted 
an expedient, then very common, and still prac- 
_ tised in London among those who have to tread 
the narrow path between pride and poverty ; while 
he burrowed in lodgings suited to his means, he 
*“hailed,’ as it is termed, from the Temple Ex- 
change Coffee-house near Temple Bar. Here he 
received his medical calls ; hence he dated his let- 
ters, and here he passed much of his leisure 
hours, conversing with the frequenters of the 
‘place. ‘‘ Thirty pounds a year,’’ said a poor 
Trish painter, who understood the art of shifting, 
“is enough to enable a man to live in London 
without being contemptible. Ten pounds will 
find him in clothes and linen; he can live ina 
garret on eighteen pence a week; hail froma 
coffee-house, where, by occasionally spending 


good company ; he may breakfast on bread and 
‘milk for a penny; dine for sixpence ; do without 
supper; and on clean-shirt-day he may go 
abroad and pay visits.” 

_ Goldsmith seems to have taken a leaf from this 
_ poo devil’ 


ndeed, coffee-houses in those days were 


| the resorts of wits and literati, where the topics 


| In this way he enlarged the circle of his intimacy, 
|,which now embraced several names of notoriety. 


_. threepence, he may pass some hours each day in, 


s manual in respect to the coffee-house 


. 
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of the day were gossiped over, and the affairs of 
literature and the drama discussed and criticised. — 


Do we, want a picture of Goldsmith’s experi- 
ence in this part of his career ? we have it in his — 
observations on the life of an author in the ““Jy- 
guiry into the state of polite learning,’ published — 
some years afterward. 8 ee 

‘“The author, unpatronized by the great, has 
naturally recourse to the bookseller. There can- _ 
not, perhaps, be imagined a combination more 
prejudicial to taste than this. | It is the interest 
of the one to allow as little for writing, and for | 
the other to write as much as possible ; accord- 
ingly tedious compilations and periodical maga- 
zines are the result of their joint endeavors. In 
these circumstances the author bids adieu to~ 
fame ; writes for bread ; and for that only imag- 
ination is seldom called in. He sits down to ad- 
dress the venal muse with the most phlegmatic _ 
apathy ; and, as we are told of the Russian, courts 
his mistress by falling aslep in her lap.’’ Meee: 

Again. ‘‘ Those who are unacquainted with 
the world are apt to fancy the man of wit as lead- 
ing a very agreeable life. They conclude, per- 
haps, that he is attended with silent admiration, 
and dictates to the rest-of mankind with all the | 
eloquence of conscious superiority. Very differ-_ 
ent, is his present situation. He is called an.at-\ — 
thor, and all know that an author is a thing only 
to be laughed at. His person, not his jest, be- 
comes the mirth of the company. At his ap- 
proach the most fat, unthinking face, brightens — 
into malicious meaning. Even aldermen laugh, ~ 
and avenge on him the ridicule which was 
lavished on their forefathers. ' The 
poet’s poverty is a standing topic of con- 
tempt. His writing for bread is an unpardonable © 
offence. Perhaps of all mankind, an author in 
these times is used most hardly. We keep him — 
poor, and yet revile his poverty. We reproach him 
for living by his wit, and yet allow him no other 
means to live. His taking refuge in garrets and 
cellars has of late been violently objected to him, 
and that by men who, I hope, are more apt to 
pity than insult his distress. Is poverty a care- 
less fault? No doubt he knows how to prefer a 
bottle of champagne to the nectar of the neigh- 
boring ale-house, or a venison pasty to a plate of 
potates. Want of delicacy is not in him, but in e 
those who deny him the opportunity of making an 
elegant choice. Wit certainly is the property of 
those who have it, nor should we be displeased if _ 
it is the only property a man sometimes has. We | 
must not underrate him who uses it for subsist- 
ence, and flees from the ingratitude of the age, 
even to a bookseller for redress.”’ AN 

‘“Tf the author be necessary among us, let us 
treat him with proper consideration as a child of 
the public, not as a rent-charge on the communi- 
ty. And indeed a child of the public he is in all | 
respects ; for while so well able to direct others, 
how incapable. is he frequently found of guiding 
himself. His simplicity exposes him to all the 
insidious approaches of cunning ; his sensibility, 
to the slightest invasions of contempt. Though ~~ 
possessed of fortitude to stand unmoved the ex- Re 
pected bursts of an earthquake, yet of feelings so a 
exquisitely poignant’ as to agonize under the 
slightest disappointment. Broken rest, tasteless 
meals, and causeless anxieties shorten life, and 
render it unfit for active employments ; prolonged 
vigils and intense application still farther contract 
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he difficulties and discouragements which in 
those days beset the path of an author, his friends, 
n Ireland received accounts of hfs literary suc- 
cess and of the distinguished acquaintances he 


eads at Lissoy and Ballymahon in a ferment of 
conjectures. With the exaggerated notions of 
vincial relatives concerning the family great 

in the metropolis, some ot Goldsmith’s poor 

indred pictured him to themselves S€ated in 
high places, clothed in purple and fine linen, and 
and glove with the givers of gifts and dis- 
ers of patronage. Accordingly, he was one 
y surprised at the sudden apparition, in. his 
iserable lodging, of his younger brother 
‘harles, a raw youth of twenty-one, endowed 
with a double share of the family heedlessness, 
and who expected to be forthwith helped into 
snug by-path to fortune by one or other of 
iver’s greatfriends. Charles was sadly discon- 
-certed on learning that, so far from being able to 
provide for others, his brother could scarcely take 
care of himself. He looked round with a rueful 
ye on the poet’s quarters, and could not help ex- 
pressing his surprise and disappointment at find- 
ing him no better off. ‘‘ All in good time, my 
ear boy,’’ replied poor Goldsmith, with infinite 
_ good-humor ; ‘‘I shall be richer by and by. Ad- 
dison, let me tell you, wrote his poem of the ‘ Cam- 
paign’ in a garret in the Haymarket, three stories 
high, and you see I am not come to that yet, for 

__ Ihave only got to the second story.”’ 
harles Goldsmith did not remain long to em- 
“barrass his brother in London. With the same 
Yoving disposition and inconsiderate temper of 
Oliver, he suddenly departed in an humble capac- 
ity to seek his fortune in the West Indies, and 
nothing was heard of him for above thirty years, 
when, after having been given up as dead by his 
friends, he made his reappearance in England. 
Shortly after his departure Goldsmith wrote a 
letter to his brother-in-law, Danie] Hodson, Esq., 
of which the following is an extract ; it was part- 
ly intended, no doubt, to dissipate any further il- 
lusions concerning his fortunes which might float 
on the magnificent imagination of his friends in 
_ Ballymahon. 

_ ““T suppose you desire to know my present sit- 
uation. As there is nothing in it at which I 
should blush, or which mankind could censure, 
I see no reason for making it a secret. In short, 
by a very little practice as a physician, and a very 
little reputation as a poet, I make a shift to live. 
Nothing is more apt to introduce us to the gates 

_ of the muses than poverty ; but it were well if they 
only left us at the door. The mischief is they 
sometimes choose to give us their company to the 
-* entertainment ; and want, instead of being gen- 
'  tleman-usher, often turns master of the ceremonies. 

*“ Thus, upon learning I write, no doubt you im- 
agine I starve; and the name of an author nat- 
urally reminds you of a garret. In this particu- 
lar I do not think proper to undeceive my friends. 
But, whether I eat or starve, live in a first floor or 
four pairs of stairs high, I still remember them 
with ardor ; nay, my very country comes in for a 
‘share of my affection. Unaccountable fondness 
for country, this maladie du pais, as the French 
eallit! Unaccountable that he should still have 
an affection for a place, who never, when in it, 
received above common civility ; who never 


yan, and make his time glide insensibly | 
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While poor Goldsmith was thus stealing with | ed 
1 | thoughtful of his 


what gives me a wish to see Ireland 


as making. This was enough to put the wise. 


ity ; and all their productions in wit to just noth- 


brought anything out of it except his brogue and | - 


nd bo 


“But now, to be serious: 


country is a fine one, perhaps? No. ere 
good company in Ireland? No. The conve 
tion there is generally made up of a smu 
or a bawdy song ; the vivacity supported b 
humble cousin, who had just folly enough 1 
his dinner. Then, perhaps, there’s more wi 
learning among the Irish ? Oh, Lord, no! : 
has been more money spent in the encouragement 
of the Padareen mare there one season, tha 
given in rewards to learned men since the time | 
Usher. — All their productions in learning amo 
to perhaps a translation, or a few tracts in di 


ing at all. Why the plague, then, so fond of Ir 
land? Then, all at once, because you, my de 
friend, and a few more who are exceptions, to 
general picture, have a residence there. Th 
is that gives me all the pangs I feel in separation 
I confess I carry this spirit sometimes to the sour- — 
ing the pleasures I at present possess. IfI goto — 
the opera, where Signora Columba pours out all 
the mazes of melody, I sit and sigh for Lisso 
fireside, and Johnny -Armstrong’s ‘ Last Good-— 
night’ from Peggy Golden. If I clamb Hampstead — 
Hill, than where nature never exhibited a more 
magnificent prospect, I confess it fine ; but then 
I had rather be placed on the little mount before 
Lissoy gate, and there take in, to me, the most 
pleasing horizon in nature. Bre 
‘‘ Before Charles came hither my thoughts some- 
times found refuge from severer studies among 
my friends in Ireland. I fancied strange revolu- 
tions at home; but I find it was the rapidity of 
my own motion that gave an imaginary one toob- 
jects really at rest. No alterations there. Some 
friends, he tells me, are still lean, but very rich; 
others very fat, but still very poor. Nay, all the 
news I hear.of you is, that you sally out in visits. 
among the neighbors, and sometimes make a mi- 
gration from the blue bed to the brown. Icould ~ 
from my heart wish that you and she (Mrs. Hod- _ 
son), and Lissoy and Ballymahon, and all of you, 
would fairly make a migration into Middlesex; — 
though, upon second thoughts, this might be at- — 
tended with a few inconveniences. Therefore, as 
the mountain will not come to Mohammed, why 
Mohammed shall go to the mountain; or, t 
speak plain English, as you cannot conveniently : 
pay me a visit, if next summer I can contrive to 
be absent six weeks from London, I shallspend 
three of them among my friends in Ireland. But 
first, believe me, my design is purely to visit, and 
neither to cut a figure nor levy contributions 
neither to excite envy nor solicit favor ; in fact, 
my circumstances are adapted to neither. Iam 
too poor to be gazed at, and too rich to need as-_ 
sistance.” Pi 
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CHAPTER: IX. , 


HACKNEY AUTHORSHIP—THOUGHTS OF LITERARY 
SUIGIDE — RETURN TO PECKHAM— ORIENTAL 
PROJECTS—LITERARY ENTERPRISE TO RAISE | 
FUNDS—LETTER TO EDWARD WELLS—TO RO 
ERT BRYANTON—DEATH OF UNCLE 
RINE—LETTER TO COUSIN JANE 
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publications, but without making any decided hit, 
to use a technical term. Indeed, as yet he ap- 
peared destitute of the strong excitement of liter- 
ary ambition, and wrote only on the spur of 
necessity and at the urgent importunity of his 
bookseller. His indolent and truant disposition, 
ever averse from labor and delighting in holiday, 
had to be scourged up to its task ; still it was this 
very truant disposition which threw an uncon- 
scious charm over everything he wrote ; bringing 
with it honeyed thoughts and pictured images 
which had sprung up in his mind in the sunny 
hours of idleness: these effusions, dashed off on 
compulsion in the exigency of the moment, were 
published anonymously ; sothat they made no col- 
lective impression on the public, and reflected no 
fame on the name of their author. ; 

In an essay published some time subsequently 
in the Bee, Goldsmith adverts, in his own hu- 
morous way, to his impatience at the tardiness 
with which his desultory and unacknowledged 
essays crept into notice. ‘‘I was once induced,”’ 
says he, “‘to show my indignation against the 
public by discontinuing my efforts to please ; and 
was bravely resolved, like Raleigh, to vex them 
by burning my manuscripts in a passion. Upon 
reflection, however, I considered what set or body 
of people would be displeased at my rashness. 
The sun, after so sad an accident, might shine 
next- morning as bright as usual; men might 
laugh and sing the next day, and transact business 
as before ; and not a single creature feel any re- 
gret but myself. Instead of having Apollo in 
mourning or the Muses in a fit of the spleen ; in- 
stead of having the learned world apostrophizing 
at my untimely decease ; perhaps all Grub Street 
might laugh at my fate) and self-approving dig- 
nity be unable to shield me from ridicule. 

Circumstances occurred about this time to 
give a new direction to Goldsmith’s hopes and 
schemes. Having resumed for a brief period the 
superintendence of the Peckham school during a 
fit of illness of Dr. Milner, that gentleman, in re- 
quital for his timely services, promised to use his 
influence with a friend, an East India director, to 
si procure him a medical appointment in India. 

2 There was every reason to believe that the infiu- 
ence of Dr. Milner would be effectual ; but how 
was Goldsmith to find the ways and means of fit- 
ting himself out for a voyage to the Indies? In 
this emergency he was driven to a more extended 
exercise of the pen than he had yet attempted. 
His skirmishing among books as a reviewer, and 
his disputatious ramble among the schools and 
universities and literati of the Continent, had filled 
his mind with facts and observations which he 
now set about digesting into a treatise of some 
magnitude, to be entitled ‘‘ An Inquiry into. the 
Present State of Polite Learning in. Europe.’’ As 
the work grew on his hands his sanguine temper 
ran ahead of his labors. Feeling secure of suc- 
cess in England, he was anxious to forestall the 
‘piracy of the Irish press ; for as yet, the union not 
having taken place, the English law of copyright 
did not extend to the other side of the Irish Chan- 
nel. He wrote, therefore, to his friends in Ire- 
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is contemplated work, and obtain subscriptions 
payable in advance ; the money to be transmitted 
to a Mr. Bradley, an eminent bookseller in Dub- 
lin, who would give a receipt for it and be ac- 
countable for the delivery of the books, The let- 
ters written by him on this occasion are worthy of 
copious citation as being full of eharacter and in- 
_ terest. One was to his relative and college in- 
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land, urging. them to circulate his proposals for | 
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timate, Edward Wells, who had studied for the 
bar, but was now living at ease on his estate at 
Roscommon. ‘‘ You have quitted,’’ writes Gold- 
smith, ‘‘ the plan of life which you once intended 
to pursue, and, given up ambition for domestic 
tranquillity. I cannot avoid feeling some regret 
that one of my few friends has declined a pursuit 
in which he had every reason to expect success. 
I have often let my fancy loose when you were the 
subject, and have imagined you gracing the 
bench, or thundering at the bar: while I have 
taken no small pride to myself, and whispered to 
all that I could come near, that this was my 
cousin. 
contented to be a happy man ; to be esteemed by 
your acquaintances ; to cultivate your paternal 
acres ; to take unmolested a nap under one of 
your own hawthorns or in Mrs. Mills’s bedcham- 
ber, which, even a poet must confess, is rather 
the more comfortable place of the two. But, 
however your resolutions may be altered with re- 
gard to your situation in life, I persuade myself 
they are unalterable with respect to your friends 
in it. I cannot think the world has taken such 
entire possession of that heart (once so susceptible 
of friendship) as not to have left a corner there 
for a friend or two, but I flatter myself that even 
I have a place among the number. This I have a 
claim to from the similitude of our dispositions ; 


or setting that aside, I can demand it as a right — 
by the most equitable law of nature ; ] mean that 


of retaliation ; for indeed you have more than 
your share in mine. I ama man of few profes- 
sions ; and yet at this very instant I cannot avoid 
the painful apprehension that my present profes- 
sions (which speak not half my feelings) should 
be considered only as a pretext to cover a request, 
as I have a request to make. No, my dear Ned, 
I know you are too generous to think so, and you 
know me too proud to stoop to unnecessary insin- 
cerity—I have a request, it is true, to make ; but 
as I know to whom Iam a petitioner, I make it 
without diffidence or confusion. It is in short 
this, I am going to publish a book in London,” 
etc. The residue of the letter specifies the nature 
of the request, which was merely to aid in circu- 
lating his proposals and obtaining subscriptions. 


The letter of the poor author, however, was unat-* 


tended to and unacknowledged by the prosperous 
Mr. Wells, of Roscommon, though in after years 
he was proud to claim relationship to Dr. Goid- 
smith, when he had risen to celebrity. 

Another of Goldsmith’s letters was to Robert 
Bryanton, with whom he had long ceased to bein 
correspondence. ‘‘I believe,” writes he, ‘‘ that 
they who are drunk, or out of their wits, fancy 
everybody else in the same condition. Mine is a 
friendship that neither distance nor’ time can 
efface, which is probably the reason that, for the 
soul of me, I can’t avoid thinking yours of the 
same complexion ; and yet I have many reasons 
for being of a contrary opinion, else why, im: so 
long an absence, was I never made a partner in 
your concerns ? To hear of your success would 
have given me the utmost pleasure ; and a com- 
munication of your very disappointments would 
divide the uneasiness I too frequently feel for my 
own. Indeed, my dear Bob, you don’t conceive 
how unkindly you have treated one whose circum- 
stances afford him few prospects of pleasure, ex- 
cept those reflected from the happiness of his 
friends. However, since you have not let me hear 
from you, I have in some measure disappointed 
your neglect by frequently thinking of you. Every 
day or so 1 remember the calm anecdotes of your 


Instead of this, it seems, you are merely © 
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ee from the fireside to the easy chair ; recall the 
- yarious adventures that first cemented our friend- 
_ ship ; the school, the college, or the tavern ; pre- 
side-in fancy over your cards ; and am displeased 
‘at your bad play when the rubber goes against 
you, though not with all that agony of soul as 
_when I was once your partner. Is it not strange 
that two of such like affections should be so much 
separated, and so differently employed as we are ? 
- You seemed placed at the centre of fortune’s 
wheel, and, let it revolve ever so fast, are insen- 
sible of the motion. I seem to have been tied 
- to the circumference, and whirled disagreeably 
_ round, as if on a whirligig.”’ . 
_ He then runs into a whimsical and extravagant 
_ tirade about his future prospects. The wonderful 
career of fame and fortune that awaits him, and 
_ after indulging in all kinds of humorous gascon- 
_ades, concludes: ‘‘ Let me, then, stop my fancy 
to take a ‘view of my future self—and, as the boys 
say, light down to, see myself on horseback. 
Well, now that Iam down, where the d—l zs 7? 
Oh gods! gods! here in a garret, writing for 
bread, and expecting to be dunned for a milk 
exscore:!’’ $s 

He would, on this occasion, have doubtless 
‘written to his uncle Contarine, but that generous 
~ friend was sunk into a helpless hopeless state from 
__ which death soon released him. 

Cut off thus from the kind co-operation of his 
uncle, he addresses a letter to his daughter Jane, 
__ the companion of his school-boy and happy days, 
now the wife of Mr. Lawder. The object was to 
_ secure her interest with her husband in promoting 
The letter is full 


nal 


the circulation of his proposals. 
_ of character. 
_ “*If you should ask,” he begins, ‘‘ why, in an 
_ interval of so many years, you never heard from 
me, permit me madam, to ask the same question. 
_ I have the best excuse in recrimination. I wrote 
_ to Kilmore from Leyden in Holland, from Louvain 
in Flanders, and Rouen in France, but received 
no answer. To what could I attribute this silence 
- but to displeasure or forgetfulness ? Whether I 
was right in my conjecture Ido not pretend to de- 
_ termine ; but this I must ingenuously own, that I 
_ have a thousand times in my turn endeavored to 
forget ¢hem, whom I could not but look upon as 
forgetting we. I have attempted to blot their 
names from my memory, and, I confess it, spent 
_ whole days in efforts to tear their image from my 
heart. Could I have succeeded, you had not now 
_ been troubled with this renewal of a discontinued 
correspondence ; but, as every effort the restless 
make to procure sleep serves but to keep them 
waking, all my attempts contributed to impress 
what I would forget deeper on my imagination. 
But this subject I would willingly turn from, and 
yet, ‘for the soul of me,’ I can't till I have said 
all. Iwas, madam, when I discontinued writing 
to Kilmore, in such circumstances, that all my 
endeavors to continue your regards might be at- 
tributed to wrong motives. My letters might be 
looked upon as the petitions of a beggar, and not 
the offerings of a friend ; while all my professions, 
instead of being considered as the result of disin- 
terested esteem, might be ascribed to venal insin- 
cerity. I believe, indeed, you had too much gen- 
erosity to place them in such a light, but I could 
not bear even the shadow of such a suspicion. 
The most delicate friendships. are always most 
sensible of the slightest invasion, and the strongest 
jealousy is ever attendant on the warmest regard. 
I could not—I own I could not—eontinue a cor- 
respondence in which every acknowledgement for 


ed bluntness to avoid the imputation of flattery; 


past favors might be considered as an 
quest for future ones; and where it might 
thought I gave my heart from a motive of grati- 
tude alone, when I was conscious of having be- _ 
stowed it on much more disinterested principles. _ 
It is true, this conduct might have been simple 
enough ; but yourself must confess it was in char- 
acter. Those who know me at all, know that I i 
have always been actuated by different principles 
from the rest of mankind: and while none re- 

garded the interest of his friend more, nomanon 
earth regarded his own less. I have often affect- 


have frequently seemed to overlook those merits 
too obvious to escape notice, and pretended disre- 
gard to those instances of good nature and good 
sensé, which I could not fail tacitly to applaud ; 
and all this lest I should be ranked among the 
grinning tribe, who say ‘ very true’ to all that is 
said; who fill a vacant chair at a tea-table ; 
whose narrow souls never moved in a wider circle 
than the circumference of a guinea; and wha 
had rather be reckoning the money in your pocket 
than the virtue in your breast. All this, I say, I 
have done, and a thousand other very silly, 
though very disinterested, things in my time, and 5 
for all which no soul cares a farthing about me. 
F Is it to be wondered that he should once 
in his life forget you, who has been all his life for. 
getting himself? However, it is probable you 
may one of these days see me turned into a per. 
fect hunks, and as dark and intricate as a mouse- 
hole. Ihave already given my landlady orders 
for an entire reform in the state of my finances. | 
declaim against hot suppers, drink less sugar in 
my tea, and check my grate with brickbats. In. 
stead of hanging my room with pictures, I intend 
to adorn it with maxims of frugality. Those will © 
make pretty furniture enough, and won’t be a bit 
too expensive ; for I will draw them all out with 
my own hands, and my landlady’s daughter shall 
frame them with the parings of my black waist- 
coat. Each maxim is to be inscribed on a sheet 
of clean paper, and wrote with my best pen ; of: 
which the following will serve as a specimen. 
Look sharp: Mind the main chance: Money is — 
money now. If you have athousand pounds you 
can put your hands by your sides, and say you 
are worth a thousand pounds every day of the 
year: Take a farthing from a hundred and it 
will be a hundred no longer. Thus, which way 
soever I turn my eyes, they are sure to meet one 
of those friendly monitors ; and as we are told of 
an actor who hung his room round with looking- 
glass to correct the defects of his person, my 
apartment shall be furnished in a peculiar man- 
ner, to correct the errors of my mind. Faith ! 
madam, I heartily wish to be rich, if it were only 
for this reason, to say without a blush how much — 
Testeem you. But, alas! I have many a fatigue 
to encounter before that happy time comes, when 
your poor old simple friend may again give a 
loose to the luxuriance of his nature ; sitting by — 
Kilmore fireside, recount the various adventures 
of a hard-fought life ; laugh over the follies of the 
day ; join his flute to your harpsichord ; and for- 
get that ever he starved in those streets where 
Butler and Otway starved before hint. And now 
I mention those great names—my uncle ! he is no 
more that soul of fire as when I once knew him. 
Newton and Swift grew dim with age as well as” 
he. But what shall I say? His mind was too 
active an inhabitant not to disorder the feeble _ 
mansion of its abode: for the richest jewels soon- : 

est wear their settings. Yet who but the fooi 
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of that tranquil 
ves hereafter. But I must 
to business ; for business, as one of my 
s tells me, must be minded or lost. I am 
to publish in London a-book entitled ‘ The 
sent State of Taste and Literature in Europe.’ 
booksellers in Ireland republish every per- 


consideration. I would, in this respect, disap- 
point their avarice and have all the profits of my 
labor to myself. I must therefore request Mr. Law- 
der to circulate among his friends and acquaint- 
ances a hundred of my proposals which I have 
given the bookseller, Mr. Bradley, in Dame Street, 
directions to send to him. If, in pursuance of such 
circulation, he should receive any subscriptions, I 
entreat, when collected, they may be sent to Mr. 
_ Bradley, as aforesaid, who will give a receipt, and 
_ be accountable for the work, or a return of the 
_ subscription. If this request (which, if it be com- 
plied with, will in some measure be an encour- 
agement to a man of learning) should be dis- 
agreeable or troublesome, I would not press it ; 
_ for I would be the last man on earth to have my 
_ labors go a-begging ; but if I know Mr. Lawder 
_ (and sure I ought to know him), he will accept the 
employment with pleasure. All I can say—if he 
a writes a book, I will get him two hundred sub- 
__scribers, and those of the best wits in Europe. 
ae Whether this: request is complied with or not, I 
Shall not be uneasy ; but there is one petition I 
-. must make to him and to you, which I solicit 
with the warmest ardor, and in which I cannot 
bear a refusal. I mean, dear madam, that I may 
be allowed to subscribe myself, your ever affec- 
_tionate and obliged kinsman, OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
Now see how I blot and blunder, when I am ask- 
ing a favor.”’ 


CHAPTER X. 


- ORIENTAL APPOINTMENT—AND DISAPPOINTMENT 
—EXAMINATION AT THE COLLEGE OF SUR- 
GEONS—HOW TO PROCURE A SUIT OF CLOTHES 
—FRESH DISAPPOINTMENT—A TALE OF DIS- 
TRESS—THE SUIT OF CLOTHES IN PAWN— 
PUNISHMENT FOR DOING AN ACT OF CHARITY 

_—GAYETIES OF GREEN ARBOR COURT—LETTER 
TO HIS BROTHER—LIFE OF VOLTAIRE—SCROG- 
GIN, AN ATTEMPT AT MOCK HEROIC POETRY, 


_ WHILE Goldsmith was yet laboring at his trea- 
- tise, the promise made him by Dr. Milner was 
carried into effect, and he was actually appointed 
physician and surgeon to one of the factories on 
the coast of Coromandel. His imagination was 
_ immediately on fire with visions of Oriental wealth 
and magnificence. It is true the salary did not 
exceed one hundred pounds, but then, as appoint- 
ed physician, he would have the exclusive practice 
of the place, amounting to one thousand pounds 
_ per annum ; with advantages to be derived from 
trade, and from the high interest of money-— 
twenty per cent; in a word, for once in his life, 
the road to fortune lay broad and straight betore 
him. 

_ Hitherto, in his correspondence with his friends, 
he had said nothing of his India scheme ; but now 
imparted to them his brilliant prospects, 
ng the importance of their circulating his pro- 
ls and obtaining him subscriptions and ad- 
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- | vances on his forthcoming work, to furnish funds — 
saven. for his outfit. Lag aa af 
ity here, 
drudge, his muse, for present exigencies. 


literary capability was known to ‘‘ the trade,’’ and 


nce there without making the author any’ 


In the mean time he had to task that poor 
Ten 
pounds were demanded for his appointment-war- — 
rant. Other expenses pressed hard upon him. | 
Fortunately, though as yet unknown to fame, his | 


the coinage of his brain passed current in Gr 
Street. Archibald Hamilton, proprietor of t 
Critical Review, the rival to that of Griffiths 
readily made him a small advance on receiving 
three articles for his periodical. His purse thus_ 
slenderly replenished, Goldsmith paid for his war- 
rant ; wiped off the score of his milkmaid ; aban- — 
doned his garret, and moved into a shabby first — 
floor in a forlorn court near the Old Bailey ; there 
to await the time for his migration to the magnifi 
cent coast of Coromandel. 

‘Alas ! poor Goldsmith ! ever doomed to disap 
pointment. Early in the gloomy month of No- 
vember, that month of fog and despondency in 
London, he learned the shipwreck of his hope. 
The great Coromandel enterprise fellthrough; or __ 
rather the post promised to him was transferred 
to some other candidate. The cause of this dis- 
appointment it is now impossible to ascertain. 
The death of his quasi patron, Dr. Milner, which 
happened about this time, may have had some 
effect in producing it; or there may have been ~ 
some heedlessness and blundering on his own ~ 
part ; or some obstacle arising from his insupera- 
ble indigence; whatever may have been the — 
cause, he never mentioned it, which gives some 
ground to surmise that he himself was to blame. 
His triends. learned with surprise that he had sud- 
denly relinquished his appointment to India, about 
which he had raised such sanguine expectations: 
some accused him of. fickleness and caprice; 
others supposed him unwilling to tear himself 
from the growing fascinations of the literary so- | 
ciety of London. wan ie 

In the mean time cut down in his hopes, and 
humiliated in his pride by the failure of his Coro- e 
mandel scheme, he sought, without consulting his 
friends, to be examined at the College of Physi- 
cians for the humble situation of hospital mate. 
Even here poverty stood in his way. .It was 
necessary to appear in a decent garb before the 
examining committee ; but how was he todoso? 
He was literally out at elbows as well as out of 
cash. Here again the muse, so often jilted and 
neglected by him, came to his aid. In considera- _ , 
tion of four articles furnished to the Monthly Re- 
view, Griffiths, his old taskmaster, was to be- 
come his security to the tailor fora suit of clothes. 
Goldsmith said he wanted them but for a single 
occasion, on which depended his appointment to 
a situation in the army; as soon as that tem- 
porary purpose was served they would either be 
returned or paid for. The books to be reviewed 
were accordingly lent to him; the muse was ~ 
again set to her compulsory drudgery ; the arti- “ee 
cles were scribbled off and sent to the bookseller, ; 
and the clothes came in.due time fromthe tailor. 

From the records of the College of Surgeons, it 
appears that Goldsmith underwent his examination, 
at Surgeons’ Hall, on the 21st of December, 1758. 

Either from a confusion of mind incident to sen- 
sitive and imaginative persons on such occasions, 
or.from areal want of surgical science, which 
last is extremely probable, he failed in his exami- 
nation, and was rejected as unqualified. The 
effect of such a rejection was to disqualify him for 
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every branch of public service, though he might i 


few months devoted to further study. Such 
re-examination he never attempted, nor did he t , 
r communicate his discomfiture to any of his | lige _ borro 
nds, i Phianee) . CHOY my pe 
; n Christmas day, but four days after his rejec- 
tion by the College of Surgeons, while he was 
suffering under the mortification of defeat and | si 5 false 
‘disappointment, and hard pressed for means of | tion with respect to my character ; it is ve 
subsistence, he was surprised by the entrance into | sible that the man whom you now regard 
detestation may inwardly burn with grateful 
sentment. It is very possible that, upon as 
perusal of the letter I sent you, you may see 
workings of a mind strongly agitated with g 
tude and jealousy. If such circumstances sh 
for debt, and thrown into prison. This was | appear, at least spare invective till my book 
much for the quick feelings of Goldsmith ; he | Mr. Dodsley shall be published, and then, pe 
ready at any time to help the distressed, but | haps, you may see the bright side of a min 
this instance he was himself in some measure | when my professions shall not appear the dictate 
ause of the distress. What was to be done? | of necessity, but of choice. ny Be 
» had no money, it is true; but there hung the ‘““ Vou seem to think Dr. Milner knew me not, — 
new suit of clothes in which he had stood his un- | Perhaps so ; but he was aman shall ever honor yaa 
cky examination at Surgeons’ Hall. Without | but I have friendships only with the dead! Task — 
ving himself time for reflection, he sent it off to | pardon for taking up so much time; nor shall I 
e pawnbroker’s, and raised thereon a sufficient | add to it by any other professions than that I am, ~ 


ae j ae Sieh Tat aware 
ed a re-examination, after the interval 


m to pay off his own debt, and to release his | sir, your humble servant, Qe: 
dlord from prison. ‘““ OLIVER GOLDSMITH, 
Inder the same pressure of penury and de- ‘*P.S.—I shall expect impatiently the result of 
_spondency, he borrowed from a neighbor a pittance | your resolutions.”’ A 
- torelieve his immediate wants, leaving as a se- ‘ i 
curity the books which he had recently reviewed. The dispute between the poet and the publisher 
In the midst of these straits and harassments, he | was afterward imperfectly adjusted, and it would 
received a letter from Griffiths, demanding in per- | appear that the clothes were paid for by ashort 
emptory terms the return of the clothes and books, | compilation advertised by Griffiths in the course of =~ 
or immediate payment for the same. It appears | the following month; but the parties were never 
that he had discovered the identical suit at the | really friends afterward, and the writings of Gold- 
pawnbroker’s. The reply of Goldsmith is not | smith were harshly and unjustly treated in the © 
_ known ; it was out of his power to furnish either | Monthly Review. sig Sor’ 
e clothes or.the money ; but he probably offered We have given the preceding anecdote in detail, 
once more to make the muse stand his bail. His | as furnishing one of the many instances in which _ 
reply only increased the ire of the wealthy man of | Goldsmith’s prompt and benevolent impulses out- 
trade, and drew from him another letter still more | ran all prudent forecast, and involved him in diffi- 
harsh than the first, using the epithets of knave | culties and disgraces, which a more selfish man a 
___and sharper, and containing threats of prosecution | would haveavoided. The pawningoftheclothes, 
nd a prison. charged upon him as a crime by the grinding oat 
The following letter from poor Goldsmith gives | bookseller, and apparently admitted by him as _ 
' the most touching picture of an inconsiderate but | one of ‘‘ the meannesses which poverty unavoida- 
sensitive man, harassed by care, stung by humilia- | bly brings with it,’’ resulted as we have shown, 
_ tions, and driven almost to despondency. from a tenderness of heart and generosity of hand 
on in which another man would have gloried; but — 

_ “Sir: I know of no misery but a jail to which | these were such natural elements with him, that 

“my own imprudences and your letter seem to point. | he was unconscious of their merit. It is a pity — 

I have seen it inevitable these three or four weeks, | that wealth does not oftener bring such ‘‘mean- 
and, by heavens! request it as a favor—as a | nesses” inits train. \ yet 
favor that may prevent something more fatal. I And now let us be indulged in afew particulars 

_ have been some years struggling with a wretched | about these lodgings in which Goldsmith was 
being—with all that contempt that indigence | guilty of this thoughtless act of benevolence. 
brings with it— with all those passions which make | They were in a very shabby house, No. 12 Green 

_ contempt insupportable. What, then, has a jail | Arbor Court, between the Old Bailey and’Fleet — 
he that is formidable. I shall at least have the so- | Market. An old woman was still living in 1820 
_ ciety of wretches, and such is to me true society. | who was a relative of the identical landlady whom ~ 
_ I tell you, again and again, that I am neither able | Goldsmith relieved by the money received from 
hor willing to pay you a farthing, but I will be | the pawnbroker. She was a child about seven 
punctual to any appointment you.or the tailor | years of age at the time that the poet rented his 
shall make ; thus far, at least, I do not act the | apartment of her relative, and used frequently to — 
sharper, since, unable to pay my own debts one | be at the house in Green Arbor Court. She was 
way, I would some drawn there, in a great measure, by the good- 
another. humored kindness of Goldsmith, who was always 
exceedingly fond of the society of children. He 
used to assemble those of the family in his room, 
give them cakes and sweetmeats, and set them 
He was ver 
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»ccasio ally found the book- 

k . On one occasion a 

wn up to his room, and immedi- 

voices were heard in high altercation, 

key was turned within the lock. The 

lady, at first, was disposed to go to the assist- 

ace of her lodger ; but a calm succeeding, she 
ore to interfere. oe 

e in the evening the door was unlocked ; a 


2 -supper ordered by the visitor from a neighboring 


rern, and Goldsmith and his intrusive guest fin- 
ished the evening in great good-humor. It was 
probably his old taskmaster Griffiths, whose press 
might have been waiting, and who found no other 
de of getting a stipulated task from Goldsmith 
an/by locking him in, and staying by him until 
was finished. 
_ But we have a more particular account of these 
lodgings in Green Arbor Court from the Rev. 
Thomas Percy, afterward Bishop of Dromore, and 
celebrated for his relics of ancient poetry, his 
beautiful ballads, and other works. ‘During an 
_ occasional visit to London, he was introduced to 
~ Goldsmith by Grainger, and ever after continued 
one of his most steadfast and valued friends. The 
- following is his description of the poet’s squalid 
; ment | : “‘Tcalled on Goldsmith at his lodg- 
ings in March, 1759, and found him writing his 
_ ‘Inquiry’ in a miserable, dirty- looking room, in 
_ which there was but one chair ; and when, from 
» civility, he resigned it to me, “he himself was 
obliged to sitin the window. While we were 
conversing together some one tapped gently at 
the door, and, being desired to come in, a poor, 
ragged little girl, of a very becoming demeanor, 
entered the room, and, dropping a courtesy, said, 
“My mamma sends her compliments and begs the 


_ favor of you to lend her a chamber-pot ful] of 


ee 


coals. 

We are reminded in this anecdote of Gold- 
_smith’s picture of the lodgings of Beau Tibbs, and 
of the peep into the secrets of a makeshift estab- 
lishment given to a visitor by the blundering old 
Scotch woman. 

** By this time we were arrived as high as the 
stairs would permit us to ascend, till we came to 
what he was facetiously pleased to call the first. 
floor down the chimney ; and, knocking at the 
door, a voice from within demanded ‘ Who’s 
there?’ My conductor answered that it was him. 
But this not satisfying the querist, the voice again 

_ repeated the demand, to which he answered 
louder than before; and now the door was 
_ opened by an old woman with cautious reluctance. 

‘“When we got in he welcomed me to his house 
with great ceremony; and, turning to the old 
‘woman, asked where was her lady. ‘Good 
troth,’ replied she, in a peculiar dialect, ‘she’s 
“washing your twa shirts at the next door, because 
they have taken an oath against lending the tub 
any longer.’ ‘ My two shirts,’ cried he, in a tone 
that faltered with confusion ; ‘ what does the idiot 
mean?” “1 ken what I mean weel enough,’ re- 
plied the other ; ‘she’s washing you twa shirts 
at the next door, ‘because—’ ‘Fire and fury ! no 
more of thy stupid explanations,’ cried he ; ‘ go 
and inform her we, have company. Were. that 


- Scotch hag to be for ever in-my family, she would 


r learn politeness, nor forget that absurd 
ent of bers: ot testify the smallest | 
life ; and er it is 


“memoir visited it not many years since ona_ 


| ous remarks apply, to the subscription. ; 


Ay 8 paend of mine fom, the Highlands, 


| of the politest men in the world ; 


CHEE. SE Ae 
Let us linger a little in Green, A 
lace consecrated by the genius and the ; of 
Goldsmith, but recently obliterated in t rse 
of modern improvements. The writer f thi : 
ary pilgrimage, and may be excused for repea 
a description of it which he has heretofore ins 
ed in another publication. ‘‘ It then existed in it 
pristine state, and was a small square of tall a1 
miserable houses, the very intestines of which 
seemed turned inside out, to judge from the ol : 
garments and frippery that fluttered from ever 
window. It appeared to be a region of wa: 
women, and lines were stretched about the 
square, on which clothes were dangling to dry. 

““ Just as we entered the square, a scuffle took | 
place between two viragoes about a disputed 
right to a washtub, and “immediately the 
community was in a hubbub. Heiden 
caps popped out of every window, and such 
clamor of tongues ensued that I was fain to 
my ears. Every amazon took part with one 
other of the disputants, and brandished her arr 
dripping with soapsuds, and fired away from h 
window as from the embrasure of a fort 
while the screams of children nestled and cradled 
in every procreant chamber of this hive, wak 
with the noise, set up their shrill pipes to. 
the general concert.” + 

While in these forlorn quarters: suffering under 
extreme depression of spirits, caused by his failt 
at Surgeons’ Hall, the disappointment of h 
‘hopes, and_ his harsh collisions. with Griffith 
Goldsmith wrote the following letter to his broth 
Henry, some parts of which are most touchi gly. 
mournful. 


“DEAR SIR: Your punctuality. in answering aie 
man whose trade is writing, is more than I had 


reason to expect ; and yet you see me generall 
fill a whole sheet, which ‘is all the recompen 
can make for being so frequently troubles 
The behavior of Mr. Mills and Mr. Lawder is a ‘i 
little extraordinary. However, their answering 
neither you nor me is a sufficient indication 
their disliking the employment which I assign 
them. As their conduct -is different from what I 
had expected, so I have made an alteration in 
mine. I shall, the beginning of next month, se 
over two hundred and fifty books,t which ar 
all that I fancy can be well sold among you, an 
I would have you make some distinction in_ 
persons who have subscribed. The money, whi 
will amount to sixty pounds, may be left with Mr. 
Bradley as soon as possible. I am not certai 
but I shall quickly have occasion for it. — . Ue 
‘‘T have met with no disappointment with re- 
spect to my East India voyage, nor are my resolu- 
tions altered ; though, at the same time, I ‘must : 
confess, it gives me some pain to think I am 
almost beginning the world at the age of thirty- 
one. Though I never had a day’s sickness since — 
I saw you, yet I am not that strong, active man 
you once knew me. You scarcely can conceive 
how much eight years of disappointment, anguish, 
and study have worn me down. If I remember 
right you are seven or eight years older than me, 


eo i 


* Citizen of the World, Letter iv. 
+ Tales of a Traveller. | 


$ The Inquiry into Polite Literature. His previ 


yet I dare venture to say, that, if a stranger saw 
us both, he would pay me the honors of seniority. 
Imagine to yourself a pale, melancholy visage, 
with two great wrinkles between the eyebrows, 
with an eye disgustingly severe, and a big wig ; 
and you may have a perfect picture of my present 
appearance. On the other hand, I conceive you 
as perfectly sleek and healthy, passing many a 
_happyday among your own children or those who 
knew you a child. 
~ “Since I knew what it was to be a man, this is 
a pleasure I have not known. I have passed my 
days among a parcel of cool, designing beings, 
and have contracted all their suspicious manner in 
~. my own behavior. I should actually be as unfit 
- for the society of my friends at home, as I detest 
_ that which I am obliged to partake of here. I 
can now neither partake of the pleasure of a revel, 
‘nor contribute to raise its jollity. I can neither 
laugh nor drink; have contracted a hesitating, 
disagreeable manner of speaking, and a visage 
that looks ill-nature itself; in short, I have 
thought myself into a settled melancholy, and an 
utter disgust of all that life brings withit. Whence 
_ this romantic turn that all our family are pos- 
_ sessed with? Whence this love for every place 
and every country but that in which we reside— 
for every occupation but our own ? this desire of 
- fortune, and yet this eagerness to dissipate? I 
perceive, my dear sir, that I am at intervals for 
indulging ‘this splenetic manner, and following 
my own taste, regardless of yours. 
~~ “* The reasons you have given me for breeding 
_ up your son a scholar are judicious and convinc- 
ing; I should, however, be glad to know for what 
particular profession he is designed. If he be as- 
~ siduous and divested of strong passions (for pas- 
- sions in youth always lead to pleasure), he may 
~ do very well in your college ; for it must be owned 
that the industrious poor have good encourage- 
ment there, perhaps better than in any other in 
Europe. But if he has ambition, strong passions, 
and an exquisite sensibility of contempt, do not 
send him there, unless you have no other trade 
for him but your own. It is impossible to con- 
ceive how much may be done by proper education 
athome. A boy, for instance, who understands 
perfectly well Latin, French, arithmetic, and the 
principles of the civil law, and can write a fine 
hand, has an education that may qualify him for 
_ any undertaking; and these parts of learning 
_ should be carefully inculcated, let him be de- 
signed for whatever calling he will. 

“ Above all things, let him never touch a ro- 
mance or novel ; these paint beauty in colors more 
charming than nature, and describe happiness that 

man never tastes. How delusive, how destructive, 
are those pictures of consummate bliss! They 

_ teach the youthful mind to sigh after beauty and 
happiness that never existed ; to despise the little 
good which fortune has mixed in our cup, by ex- 
pecting more than she ever gave ; and, in general, 
take the word of a man who has seen the world, 
and who has studied human nature more by ex- 
perience than precept ; take my word for it, I say, 
that books teach us-very little of the world. The 
greatest merit in a state of poverty would only 
serve to make the possessor ridiculous—may dis- 
tress, but cannot relieve him. Frugality, and 
even avarice, in the lower orders of mankind, are 
true ambition. These afford the only ladder for 
the poor to rise to preferment. Teach then, my 
dear sir, to your son, thrift and economy. Let 
his poor wandering uncle’s example be placed be- 
fore his eyes. I had learned from -books to be 


_ matters mane less fortunate. 


disinterested and generous, bef s taug 
from experience the necessity of being prudent. 3 
had contracted the habits and notions of a phi 
-losopher, while I was exposing myself to the ap- — 
proaches of insidious cunning; and often by 
being, even with my narrow finances, charitable 
to excess, I forgot the rules of justice, and placed 
myself in the very situation of the wretch who ~ 
thanked me for my bounty. When I am in the 
remotest part of the world, tell him this, and per- 
haps he may improve from my example. ButI 
find myself again falling into my gloomy habits of 
thinking. oe 
‘‘ My mother, I am informed, is almost blinds; 
even though I had the utmost inclination to return 
home, under such circumstances I could not, for 
to behold her in distress without a capacity of re- 
lieving her from it, would add much to my splen- 
etic habit. Your last letter was much too short ; 
it should have answered some queries I had made 
in my former. Just sit down as I do, and write 
forward until you have filled all your paper. It 
requires no thought; at least from the ease with 
which my own sentiments _rise when they are ad- 
dressed to’you. For, believe me, my head has 
no share in all I write; my heart dictates the 
whole. Pray give my love to Bob Bryanton, © 
and entreat him from me not to drink. My dear 
sir, give. me some account about poor Jenny.* 
Yet her husband loves her ; if so, she cannot be 
unhappy. 
‘*T know not whether I should tell you—yet 
why should I conceal these trifles, or, indeed, 
anything from you? There is a book of mine will 
be published in a few days: the life of a very ex- 
traordinary man ; no less than the great Voltaire. 
You know already by the title that it is no more 
than a catchpenny. However, I spent but four 
weeks on the whole performance, for which I 
received twenty pounds. When published, I 
shall take some method of conveying it to you, 
unless you may think it dear of the postage, 
which may amount to four or five shillings. How- 
ever, I fear you will not find an equivalent of 
amusement. 
““Your last letter, I repeat it, was too short ; 
you should have given me your opinion of the de- 
sign of the heroi-comical poem which I sent you. 
You remember I intended to introduce the hero 
of the poem as lying in a paltry alehouse. You 
may take the following specimen of the manner, 
which I flatter myself is quite original. The room 
in which he lies may be: described somewhat in 
this way : i 


“““ The window, patched with paper, lent a ray 
That feebly show’d the state in which he lay ; 
The sanded floor that grits beneath the tread, 
The humid wall with paltry pictures spread ; 
The game of goose was there exposed to view, 
And the twelve rules the royal martyr drew ; 
The Seasons, framed with listing, found a place, 
And Prussia’s monarch show’d his lamp black face. 
The morn was cold: he views with keen desire 
A rusty grate unconscious of a fire ; 
An unpaid reckoning on the frieze was scored, 
And five crack’d teacups dress’d the chimney 

board.’ 


‘And now imagine, after his soliloquy, the — 
landlord to make his appearance in order to dun 
him for the reckoning : : é 


* His sister, Mrs. Johnston; her marriage, Ake” 
that of Mrs. Hodson, was private, but in pecuniary 


All this i is taken, you see, yom nature. It is 
a good remark of Montaigne’ s, that the wisest 
often have friends with whom they do not 
care how much they play the fool. Take my pres- 
ent follies as instances of my regard. Poetry is a 
much easier and more agreeable species of com- 
_ position than prose ; and could a man live by it, 

it were not unpleasant employment to be a poet. 
I am resolved to leave no space, though I should 
fill it up only by telling you, what you very well 
know already, I mean that I am_ your most affec- 
a Honate friend and brother, 


‘* OLIVER GOLDSMITH.” 


_—s* The Life of Voltaire, alluded to in the latter 
part of the preceding letter, was the literary job 
undertaken to satisfy the demands of Griffiths. It 
_-was to have preceded a translation of the Henri- 
ade, by Ned Purdon, Goldsmith’s old schoolmate,’ 
now a Grub Street writer, who starved rather than 
_lived by the exercise of his pen, and often tasked 
Goldsmith’s scanty means to relieve his hunger. 
His miserable career was summed up by our poet 
in the following lines written some years after the 
time we are treating of, on hearing that he had 
suddenly dropped dead in Smithfield : 


“* Here lies poor Ned Purdon, from misery freed, 
Who long was a bookseller’s hack ; 
He led such a damnable life in this world, 
I don’t think he’ll wish to come back.’’ 


The memoir and translation, though advertised 
to form a volume, were not published together ; 
_ but appeared separately i ina magazine. 

As to the heroi-comical poem, also, cited in the 
foregoing letter, it appears to have perished in 
embryo. Had it been brought to maturity we 
should have had further traits of autobiography ; 
the room already described was probably his own 
squalid quarters in Green Arbor Court ; and ina 
_ subsequent morsel of the poem we have the poet 
_ ‘himself, under the euphonious name of Scrog- 


gin: 


~ ‘Where the Red Lion peering o’er the way, 

_ Invites each passing stranger that can pay ; 

- Where Calvert’s butt and Parson’s black champaigne 
a Regale thedrabs and bloods of Drury Lane: 

a There, in a lonely room, from bailiffs snug, 

; The muse found Scroggin stretch’d beneath a rug ; 
~ A nightcap deck’d his brows instead of bay, 

ie A cap by night, a stocking all the day !” 


It is to be regretted that this poetical conception 
was not carried out ; like the author’s other writ- 
ings, it might have abounded with pictures of lite 
and touches of nature drawn from his own obser- 
_ vation and experience, and mellowed by his own 
_ humane and tolerant spirit ; and might have been 
a worthy companion or rather contrast to his 

‘* Traveller’? and ‘‘ Deserted Village,’ and have 
remained in the language a first-rate specimen of 
_ the mock-heroic. 


* The ‘projected poem, of which the above were. 
cimens, appears never to have been completed. 


| PUBLICATION OF 


sessing some degree of talent and industry, ap-— 


every department of prose and poetry ; he wrote 


CHAPTER xt 


“THE INQUIRY’ ATTACKED 
BY GRIFFITHS’ REVIEW—KENRICK THE LITER- 
ARY ISHMAELITE—PERIODICAL, LITERATURE— 
GOLDSMITH’S ESSAYS—GARRICK AS A. -MANA- 
GER—SMOLLETT AND HIS SCHEMES—CHANGE 
OF LODGINGS—THE ROBIN HOOD CLUB. x Ne, 


TOWARD the end of March, 1759, the treatise fo) 
which Goldsmith had laid so much stress, o 
which he at one time had calculated to defray th 
expenses of his outfit to India, and to which he 
had adverted in his correspondence with Griffiths, 
made its appearance. it was published by the 
Dodsleys, and entitled ‘* An Inquiry into the Fie 
ent State of Polite Learning in Europe.”’ 

In the present day, when the whole field of con 
temporary. literature is so widely surveyed a 
amply discussed, and when the current produc. 
tions of every country are constantly collated an 
ably criticised, a treatise like that of Goldsmith 
would be considered as extremely limited and un- 
satisfactory ; but at that time it possessed novelty 
in its views and wideness in its scope, and bein: 
indued with the peculiar charm of style insepara- 
ble from the author, it commanded public attention 
anda profitable sale. As it was the most impor- 
tant production that had yet come from Gold- — 
al s pen, he was anxious to have the credit iP 

; yet it appeared without his name on the tit 
sae The authorship, however, was well ie 
throughout the world of letters, and the author _ 
had now grown into sufficient literary importance | 
to become an object of hostility to the underlings — 
of the press. One of the most virulent attacks 
upon him was in a criticism on this treatise, and. 
appeared in the Monthly Review, to which he — 
himself had been recently a contributor. 
slandered him as a man while it decried him as 
an author, and accused him, by. innuendo, of 
“laboring under the infamy ‘of having, by the 
vilest and meanest actions, forfeited all preten- — 
sions to honor and honesty, ” and of practising i 

‘those acts which bring the sharper to the oe ae) 
tail or the pillory.’’ ia 

It will be remembered that the Review was — 
owned by Griffiths the bookseller, with whom — 
Goldsmith had recently had a misunderstanding. 
The criticism, therefore, was no doubt dictated by 
the lingerings of resentment ; and theimputations — 
upon Goldsmith’s character for honor and honesty, — 
and the vile and mean actions hinted at, could only 
allude to the unfortunate pawning of the clothes. 
All this, too, was after Griffiths had received the — 
affecting letter from Goldsmith, drawing a pic- 
ture of his poverty and perplexities, and after the - 
latter had made him a literary compensation. 
Griffiths, in fact, was sensible of the falsehood 
and extravagance of the attack, and tried to ex- 
onerate himself by declaring that the criticism — 
was written by a person in his employ ; but we 
see no difference in atrocity between him who 
wields the knife and him who hires the cut-throat. 
It may be well, however, in passing, to bestow _ 
our mite of notoriety upon the miscreant who 
launched the slander. He deserves it foralong — 
course of dastardly and venomous attacks, not, — 
merely upon Goldsmith, but upon most of the ~ 
successful authors of the day. His name was 
Kenrick. He was originally a mechanic, but, pos-_ 


plied himself to literature as a profession. This 
he pursued for many years, and tried his hand in 


plays and satires, philosophical tracts, critical dis- 

_sertations, and works on philology ; nothing from 

pen ever rose to first-rate excellence, or gained | 
im a popular name, though he received from 

some university the degree of Doctor of Laws. 

- Dr. Johnson characterized his literary career in 

one short sentence. ‘‘ Sir, he is one of the many 

who have made themselves pudlic without mak- 

ing themselves known.” 

- Soured by his own want of success, jealous of 

the success of others, his natural ‘irritability of 

temper incfeased by habits of intemperance, he 
at length abandoned himself to the practice of re- 

viewing, and became one of the Ishmaelites of 

the press. In this his malignant bitterness soon 

gave him a notoriety which his talents had never 

been able to attain. We shall dismiss him for 
the present with the following sketch of him by 

the hand of one of his contemporaries : 

saosttaci 

f * Dreaming of genius which he never had, 

Half wit, half fool, half critic, and half mad ; 

' Seizing, like Shirley, on the poet’s lyre, 

_ With all his rage, but not one spark of fire ; 

_ Eager for slaughter, and resolved to tear 

_ From other’s brows that wreath he must not wear— 

Next Kenrick came: all furious and replete 

- With brandy, malice, pertness, and conceit ; 

-Unskill’d in classic lore, through envy blind 

To all that’s beauteous, learned, or refined ; 

‘For faults alone behold the savage prowl, 

_ With reason’s ofial glut his ravening soul ; 

_ Pleased with his prey, its inmost blood he drinks, 

And mumbles, paws, and turns it—till it stinks.” 


_ The British press about this time was extrav- 
agantly fruitful of periodical publications. That 
“oldest inhabitant,’ the Gentleman's Magazine, 
almost cveval with St. John’s gate which graced 

its title-page, had long been elbowed by maga- 
zines and reviews of all kinds ; Johnson’s Ram- 
_bler had introduced the fashion of periodical es- 

“says, which he had followed up in his Adventurer 
and Idler. Imitations had sprung up on every 
side, under every variety of name; until British 


and few of them have escaped oblivion. 
Goldsmith wrote for some of the most success- 
tul, such as the Bee, the Busy-Body, and the 
Lady's Magazine. His essays, though character- 
ized by his delightful style, his’ pure, benevolent 
morality, and his mellow, unobtrusive humor, did 
ot produce equal effect at first with more garish 
writings of infinitely less value; they did not 
_““strike,’’ as it is termed ; but they had that rare 
: and enduring merit which rises in estimation on 
every perusal. They gradually stole upon the 
heart of the public, were copied into numerous 
_ contemporary publications, and now they are 
_ garnered up among the choice productions of Brit- 
ish literature. 
_In his Inquiry into the State of Polite Learning, 
Goldsmith had given offence to David Garrick, at 
that time the autocrat of the Drama, and was 
doomed to experience its effect. A clamor had 
been raised against Garrick for exercising a des- 
potism over the stage, and bringing forward 
nothing but old plays to the exclusion of original 
productions. Walpole joined in this charge. 
“ Garrick,’’ said he, ‘‘is treating the town as it 
deserves and likes to be treated; with scenes, 
fireworks, and his own writings. A good new 
play I never expect to see more; nor have seen 
since the Provoked Husband,-which came out 


when TN 


f 


of 


tremely fond of th 
this system, inveighed in his trea 
wrongs experienced by authors i. 
managers. ‘‘ Our poet’s performance,’’ sz 
‘‘must undergo a process truly chemical bef 
it is presented to the public. It must be tried 
the manager’s fire ; strained through a license 
suffer from repeated corrections, till it may be a — 
mere caput mortuum when it arrives before the | 
public.’’ Again. ‘‘ Getting a play on even 
three or four years is a privilege reserved only for 
the happy few who have the arts of courting the 
manager as well as the muse ; who have adulation 
to please his vanity, powerful patrons to support _ 
their merit, or money to indemnify disappoint- — 
ment. Our Saxon ancestors had but one name 
for a wit and a witch. Iwill not dispute the 
propriety of uniting those characters then; but 
the man who under present discouragements ven- 

tures to write for the stage, whatever claim he may — 
have to the appellation of a wit, at least has no 

right to be called a conjurer.’’ But a passage 
which perhaps touched more sensibly than all the 
rest on the sensibilities of Garrick, was the fol- 
lowing. x 

‘‘T have no particular spleen against the fellow 
who sweeps the stage with the besom, or the hero 
who brushes it with his train. It were a matter 
of indifference to me whether our heroines are in 
keeping, or our candle-snuffers burn their fingers, 
did not such make a great part of public care and 
polite conversation. Our actors assume all that 
state off the stage which they do on it; and, to 
use an expression borrowed from the green room, 
every one is wf in his part. Iam sorry to Say it, 
they seem to forget their real characters.” 

These strictures were considered by Garrick as: 
intended for himself, and they were rankling in 
his mind when Goldsmith waited upon him and 
solicited his vote for the vacant secretaryship of 
the Society of Arts, of which the manager was a 
member. Garrick, puffed up by his dramatic re- 
nown and his intimacy with the great, and know- 
ing Goldsmith only by his budding reputation, 
may not have considered him of sufhcient impeor- 
tance to be conciliated. In reply to his solicita- 
tions, he observed that he could hardly expect his 
friendly exertions after the unprovoked attack he, © 
had made upon his management. Goldsmith re- » 
plied that he had indulged in no personalities, 
and had only spoken what he believed to be the 
truth. He made no further apology nor applica- 
tion ; failed to get the appointment, and consider- 
ed Garrick his enemy. In the second edition of 
his treatise he expunged or modified the passages 
which had given the manager offence ; but though 
the author and actor became intimate in after 
years, this false step at the outset of their inter- 
course was never forgotten. a | 

About this time Goldsmith engaged with Dr. =~ 
Smollett, who was about to launch, the British ; 
Magazine. Smollett was a complete schemer 
and speculator in literature, and intent upon en- 
terprises that had money rather than reputa- — 
tion in view. Goldsmith has a good-humored _ 
hit at this propensity in one of his papers in the 
Zee, in which he represents Johnson, Hume, and 
others taking seats in the stagé-coach bound for 
Fame, while Smollett prefers that destined for 
Riches. 

Another prominent employer of Goldsmith was 
Mr. John Newbery, who engaged him to cortrib 
ute occasional essays to a newspaper entitle 
Public Ledger, which made its fi pearan: 


et with great applause. The name 
_ however, was as yet but little 


eing now in easier circumstances, and in there- 
t of frequent sums from the booksellers, Gold- 
bout the middle of 1760, emerged from 
his di mal abode intGreen Arbor Court, and took 
respectable apartments in Wine-Office Court, 
Micet Street. 5 
_ Still he continued to look back with considerate 
_ benevolence to the poor, hostess, whose necessi- 
_ ties he had relieved by pawning his gala coat, for 
we are told that ‘‘ he often supplied her with food 
from his own table, and visited her frequently 
ith the sole purpose to be kind to her.”’ 
_ He now became a member of a debating club, 
called the Robin Hood, which used to meet near 
Temple Bar, and in which Burke, while yet a 
Temple student, had first tried his powers. Gold- 
_ smith spoke here occasionally, and is recorded in 
_ the Robin Hood archives as ‘‘ a candid disputant, 
_ with a clear head and an honest heart, though 
coming but seldom to the society.’’ His relish 
_ was for clubs of a more social, jovial nature, and 
' he was never fond of argument. An amusing 
anecdote is told of his first introduction to the 
club, by Samuel Derrick, an Irish acquaintance of 
some humor. On entering, Goldsmith was struck 
with the self-important appearance of the chair- 
tan ensconced in alarge gilt chair. ‘‘ This,’’ said 
he, “‘must be the Lord Chancellor at least.’’ 
“No, no,’ replied Derrick; “‘ he’s only master 
of the vod/s.”—The chairman was a baker. 


CHAPTER XII. 


NEW LODGINGS—VISITS OF CEREMONY—-HANGERS- 
ON—PILKINGTON AND THE WHITE MOUSE—IN- 
TRODUCTION TO DR. JOHNSON—DAVIES AND 
HIS BOOKSHOP—PRETTY MRS. DAVIES—FOOTE 

AND HIS PROJECTS—CRITICISM OF THE CUDGEL. 


In his new lodgings in Wine-Office Court, Gold- 
smith began to receive visits of ceremony, and to 
entertain his literary friends. Among the latter 
he now numbered several names of note, such as 
Guthrie, Murphy, Christopher Smart, and Bicker- 
staff. He had also a numerous class of hangers- 
on, the small-fry of literature ; who, knowing his 
almost utter incapacity to refuse a pecuniary re- 
quest, were apt, now that he was considered flush, 
_to levy continual taxes upon his purse. 
Among others, one Pilkington, an old college 
acquaintance, but now a shifting adventurer, 
duped him in the most ludicrous manner. He 
called on him with a face full of perplexity. A 
lady of the first rank having an extraordinary 
fancy for curious animals, for which she was will- 
ing to give enormous sums, he had procured a 
couple of white mice to be forwarded to her from. 
India. They were actually on board of a ship in 
the river. Her grace had been apprised of their 
rrival, and was all impatience to see them. Un- 
unately, he had no cage to put them in, nor 


to be pledged at a neighboring pawnbroker’s, 


edy in his pocket; and David Garrick, late his 


iggested, with some hesitation, ‘ 
might be raised upon his watch; it wou i 
the loan of afew hours.’’ So said, so d the 
watch was delivered to the worthy Mr. Pilkington — 


bs 


’ 


othing farther was ever seen of him, the wai 
or the white mice. The next that Gold 
heard of the poor shifting scapegrace, he w. 
his death-bed, starving with want, upon whi 
forgetting or forgiving the trick he had pla 
upon him, he sent him aguinea. Indeed he u 
often to relate with great humor the forego 
anecdote of his credulity, and was ultimately 
some degree indemnified by its suggesting 
him the amusing little story of Prince Bonbenn 
and the White Mouse in the Citizen of the Worl: 

In this year Goldsmith became personally ac 
quainted with Dr. Johnson, toward whom he was 
drawn by strong sympathies, though their natures 
were widely different. Both had struggled from 
early life with poverty, but had struggled in differ- 
ent ways. Goldsmith, buoyant, heedless, sanguine, 
tolerant of evils and easily pleased, had shifted 
along by any temporary expedient ; cast down at 
every turn, but rising again with indomitable 
good-humor, and still ‘carriéd forward by his ta’ 
ent at hoping. Johnson, melancholy, and hypo-) — 
chondriacal, and prone to apprehend the worst, ~_ 
yet sternly resolute to battle with and conquer it, — 
had made his way doggedly and gloomily, b 
with a noble principle of self-reliance and a. 
regard of foreign aid. Both had been irreg 
at college, Goldsmith, as we have shown, fr 
the levity of his nature and his social and c 
vivial habits; Johnson, from his acerbity an 
gloom. When, in after life, the latter heard him- 
self spoken of as gay and frolicsome at college, 
because he had joined in some riotous excesse 
there, ‘‘ Ah, sir!’’ replied he, ‘‘ 1 was mad and — 
violent. It was bitterness which they mistook for — 
frolic. was miserably poor, and I thought to 
jightmy way by my literature and my wit. So 
disregarded all power and all authority.”” _ NEE 

Goldsmith’s poverty was never accompanied by _ 
bitterness ; but neither was it accompanied by 
the guardian pride which kept Johnson from fall- 
ing into the degrading shifts of poverty. Gold- 
smith had an unfortunate facility at borrowing, 
and helping himself along by the contributions of — 
his friends; no doubt trusting, in his hopeful — 
way, of one day making retribution. Johnson never | 
hoped, and therefore never borrowed. In his stern- — 
est trials he proudly bore the ills he could not : 
master. In his youth, when some unknown 
friend, seeing his shoes completely worn out, left 
a new pair at his chamber door, he disdained to. _ 
accept the boon, and threw them away. ee 

Though like Goldsmith an immethodical stu- 
dent, he had imbibed deeper draughts of knowl- 
edge, and made himself a riper scholar. While 
Goldsmith’s happy constitution and genial humors ~ 
carried him abroad into sunshine and enjoyment, 
Johnson’s physical infirmities and mental gloom 
drove him upon himself ; to the resources of read- — 
ing and meditation ; threwa deeper though dark- 
er enthusiasm into his mind, and stored a reten- ~ 
tive memory with all kinds of knowledge. 

After several years of youth passed in the coun- 
try as usher, teacher, and an occasional writer for 
the press, Johnson, when twenty-eight years of 
age, came up to London with a half-written trag- 
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panion, both poor and penniless, both, like Gold- 
smith, seeking their fortune in the metropolis. 
- ‘*We rode and tied,” said Garrick sportively in 
after years of prosperity, when he spoke of their 
humble wayfaring. ‘‘1 came to.London,”’ said 
Johnson, ‘* with twopence halfpenny in my pock- 
ete. 
‘‘with twopence halfpenny in your pocket ?”’ 
_‘\Why, yes; I came with twopence halfpenny in 
my pocket, and thou, Davy, with but three half- 
pence in thine.’”’ Nor was there much exaggera- 
tion in the picture ; for so poor were they in purse 
and credit, that after their arrival they had, with 
difficulty, raised five pounds, by giving their joint 
note to a bookseller in the Strand. 
Many, many years had Johnson gone on ob- 
-scurely in London, ‘‘ fighting his way by his liter- 
ature and his wit ;’’ enduring all the hardships 
and miseries of aGrub Street writer ; so destitute 
at one time, that he and Savage the poet had 
walked all night about St. James’s Square, both 
too poor to pay for a night’s lodging, yet both full 
-~ of poetry and patriotism, and determined to stand 
by their country ; so shabby in dress at another 
time, that when he dined at Cave’s, his bookseller, 
when there was prosperous company, he could 
not make his appearance at table, but had his 
dinner handed to him behind a screen. 
Yet through all the long and dreary struggle, 
often diseased in mind as well as in body, he had 
been resolutely self-dependent, and proudly self- 
_respectful ; he had fulfilled his college vow, he 
had‘ fought his way by his literature and his 
_ wit.’’ His ‘Rambler’ and “‘Idler’’ had made 
- him the great moralist of the age, and his ‘* Dic- 
__ tionary and History of the English Language,’’ 
that stupendous monument of individual labor, 
“ “had excited the admiration of the learned world. 
He was now at the head of intellectual society ; 
~_and had become as distinguished by his conver- 
_ sational as his literary powers. He had become 
as much an autocrat in his sphere as his fellow- 
wayfarer and adventurer Garrick had become of 


Smollett, ‘“ The Great Cham of Literature.”’ 

Such was Dr. Johnson, whem on the 31st of 

, May, 1761, he was to make his appearance as a 
guest at a literary supper given by Goldsmith, to 
a numerous party at his'new lodgings in Wine- 
Office Court. It was the opening of their ac- 
quaintance, Johnson had felt and acknowledged 
the merit of Goldsmith as an author, and been 
pleased by the honorable mention made of him- 
self in the Bee and the ‘‘ Chinese Letters.” Dr. 
Percy called upon Johnson to take him .to Gold- 
sntith’s lodgings ; he found Johnson arrayed with 
-_upusual care in a new suit of clothes, a new hat, 
- anda well-powdered wig ; and could not but notice 
his uncommon spruceness. ‘‘ Why, sir,’’ replied 
Johnson, ‘‘I hear that Goldsmith, who is a very 
great sloven, justifies his disregard of cleanliness 
and decency by quoting my practice, and I am de- 
sirous this night to show him a better example. ”’ 
The acquaintance thus commenced ripened into 
intimacy in the course of frequent meetings at the 
shop of Davies, the bookseller, in Russell Street, 
‘Covent Garden. As this was one of the great lit- 
erary gossiping places of the day, especially to 
the circle over which Johnson presided, it is 
worthy of some specification. Mr. Thomas Da- 
vies, noted in: after times as the biographer of 
Garrick, had originally been on the stage, and 
though a small man had enacted tyrannical trag- 
edy, with a pomp and magniloquence beyond his 
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supil, and several years his junior, as a com- | si 


‘‘ Eh, what’s that you say ?”’ cried Garrick, 


the stage, and had been humorously dubbed by . 


He mouths a sentence as curs mouth a bone,”’ 
This unlucky sentence is said to have c 
him in the midst of his tragic career, < 
mately to have driven him trom the stage. He © 
carried into the bookselling craft somewhat of the _ 
grandiose manner of the stage, and was prone 
be mouthy and magniloquent. ' 

Churchill had intimated, that while on the st 
he was more noted for his pretty wife than his _ 
good acting : oie 


ert 


‘‘ With him came mighty Davies ; on my life, __ 
That fellow has a very pretty wife.”’ ae 
‘Pretty Mrs. Davies’’ continued to be the lode- | 
star of his fortunes. Her tea-table became almost 
as much a literary lounge as her husband's shop. 
She found favor in the eyes of the Ursa Major of — 
literature by her winning ways, as she poured out 
for him cups without stint of his favorite bev- 
erage. Indeed it is suggested that she was one — 
leading cause of his habitual resort to this literary 
haunt. Others were drawn thither fer the sake — 
of Johnson's conversation, and thus it became a 
resort of many of the notorieties of the day. Here 
might occasionally be seen Bennet Langton, 
George Stevens, Dr. Percy, celebrated for his 
ancient ballads, and sometimes Warburton in- 
prelatic state. Garrick resorted to itforatime, 
but soon gre’v shy and suspicious, declaring that 
most of the authors who frequented Mr. Davies’s 
shop went merely to abuse him. aR 

Foote, the Aristophanes of the day, was a fre- 
quent visitor; his broad face beaming with fun 
and waggery, and his satirical eye ever on the > 
lookout for characters and incidents for his farces. 
He was struck .»ith the odd habits and appear-_~ 
ance of Johnson and Goldsmith, now so often 
brought together in Davies’s shop. He was 
about to put on the stagé a farce called The Ora- 
zors, intended as a hit at the Robin Hood debat- 
ing club, and resolved to show up the two doctors _ 
in it for the entertainment,of the town. ; 

““What is the common price of an oak stick, 
sir ?’’ said Johnson to Davies. ‘‘ Sixpence,” was 
the reply. ‘‘ Why, then, sir, give me-leave to 4 
send your servant to purchase a shilling one. ll 
havea double quantity ; forl am told Foote means 
to take me off, as he calls it, and I am determined 
the fellow shall not do it with impunity.”’ 

Foote had no disposition to undergo the criti- 
cism of the cudgel wielded by such potent hands, 
so the farce of 7ze Orators appeared without the | 
caricatures of the lexicographer and the essayist. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


ORIENTAL PROJECTS—LITERARY JOBS—THE CHER- 
OKEE CHIEFS — MERRY ISLINGTON AND THE. 
WHITE CONDUIT HOUSE—LETTERS ON THE HIS- 
TORY OF ENGLAND—JAMES BOSWELL—DINNER 
OF DAVIES—ANECDOTES OF JOHNSON AND | 
GOLDSMITH. 


ati e extract a strong snr from milk, rene is 
secret probably unknown to the chemists of 
rope. In the most savage parts of India they 


stances scarlet, and that of refining lead into a 
metal which, for hardness and color, is little in- 
ferior to silver.’ % 

Goldsmith adds a description of the kind of per- 
son suited to such “an enterprise, in which he evi- 
_ dently had himself in view. 

_-“*He should be a man of philosophical turn, 
one apt to deduce consequences of general utility 
from particular occurrences ; neither swoln with 
_ pride, nor hardened by prejudice ; neither wedded 
_ to one particular system, nor instructed only in 
one particular science ; neither wholly a botanist, 
“nor quite an antiquarian ; his mind should be 
tinctured with miscellaneous knowledge, and his 
_ manners humanized by an intercourse with men. 
He should be in some measure an enthusiast to 
_ the design ; fond of travelling, from a rapid imag- 
ination and an innate love of change ; furnished 
- with a body capable of sustaining every fatigue, 
and a heart not easily terrified at danger.”’ 

In 1761, when Lord Bute became prime minister 
on the accession of George the Third, Goldsmith 
drew up a memorial on the subject, suggesting 
the advantages to be derived from a mission to 
those countries solely for useful and scientific. pur- 
- poses ; and, the better to insure success, he preced- 
ed his application to the government by an inge- 
- nious essay to the same effect in the Public Ledger. 
His memorial and his essay were fruitless, his 
_ project most probably being deemed the dream 
_of a visionary. Still it continued to haunt his 
mind, and he would often talk of making an ex- 
pedition to Aleppo some time or other, when his 
_ means were greater, to inquire into the arts pecul- 
jar to the East, and to bring home such as might 
be valuable. Johnson, who-knew how little poor 
Goldsmith was fitted by scientific lore for this fa- 
vorite scheme of his fancy, scoffed at the project 
when it was mentioned to him. ‘‘ Of all men,”’ 
_ said he, ‘‘Goldsmith is the most unfit to go out upon 
such an inquiry, for he is utterly ignorant of such 
arts as we already possess, and consequently, 
could not know what would be accessions to our 
___ present stock of mechanical knowledge. Sir, he 
_ would bring home a grinding barrow, which you 
see in every street in London, and think that he 
had furnished a wonderful improvement.’ 

His connection with Newbery the bookseller 
now led him into a variety of temporary jobs, 
such as a pamphlet on the Cock-lane Ghost, a Life 
of Beau Nash, the famous Master of Ceremonies 
at Bath, etc.; one of the best things for his fame, 
a however, was the remodelling and republication 

of his Chinese Letters under the title of ‘‘ The 
Citizen of the World,” a work which has long since 

taken its merited stand among the classics of the 
English language. ‘‘ Few works,”’ it has been 
observed by. one of his biographers, ‘exhibit a 
nicer perception, or more delicate delineation of 
ifé and manners. Wit, humor, and sentiment 
ervadée every page; the vices and follies of the 
day are touched with the most playful and divert- 
ing satire ; and English characteristics, in endless 
variety, are hit off with the pencil of a master.’ 
‘ eeking materials for his varied views of life, 
gled in ope scenes and got in- 
al situations, In the summer 


re possessed of the secret of dying vegetable sub- | left his face well bedaubed with oil and red oc 


see ne Chae hicks Shon he ieaconss in or 
| of his writings. The Indians made their appear- 
ance in grand costume, hideously painted a 
-besmeared. In the course of the visit Golds 
made one of the chiefs a present, who, in the 
stasy of his gratitude, gave him an embrace 


Toward the close of 1762 he removed 

“merry Islington,’’ then a country village, thoug 
now swallowed up in omnivorous London. 
went there for the benefit of country air, his hea 
being injured by literary application and confin 
ment, and to be near his chief employer, M 
Newbery, who resided in the Canonbury House. 
In this neighborhood he used to take his solitar 
rambles, sometimes extending his walks to th 
gardens of the ‘‘ White Conduit House,”’ so fa- 
mous among the essayists of the last century. 
While strolling one day in these gardens, he me 
three females of the family of a respectable trade 
man to whom he was under some obligation. — 
With his prompt cisposition to oblige, he conduct- __ 
ed them about the garden, treated them totea, 
and ran up a bill in the most open-handed man- 
ner imaginable ; it was only when he came to pay _ 
that he found himself in one of his old dilemmas 
—he had not the wherewithal in his pocket. A 
scene of perplexity now took place between him > 
and the waiter, in the midst of which came u 
some of his acquaintances, in whose eyes he 
wished to stand particularly well. This completed 
his mortification. There was no concealing the — 
awkwardness of his position. The sneers of the 
waiter revealed it. His acquaintances amused 
themselves for some time at his expense, profess- “i 
ing their inability to relieve him. When, how- 
ever, they had enjoyed their banter, the waiter _ 
was paid, and poor Goldsmith enabled to convoy — 
off the ladies with flying colors. 

Among the various productions thrown off by. 
him for the booksellers during this growing Per, tae 
riod of his reputation, was a small work ih two oe 
volumes, entitled ‘‘ The History of England, ina © 
series of Letters from a Nobleman to his Son.’’ — 
It was digested from Hume, Rapin, Carte, and 
Kennet. These authors he-would read in the | 
morning ; make a few notes; ramble with a 
friend into the country about the skirts of “ merry 
Islington ;’’ return to a temperate dinner and — 
cheerful evening ; and, before going to bed, write a 
off what had arranged itself in his head from the ie 
studies of the morning. In this way he tooka _ 
more general view of the subject, and wrote in a 
more free and fluent style than if he had been 
mousing at the time among authorities. The 
work, like many others written by him in the 
earlier part of his literary career, was anonymous, 
Some attributed it to Lord Chesterfield, others to 
Lord Orrery, and others to Lord Lyttelton, The 
latter seemed pleased to be the putative father, 
and never disowned the bantling thus laid at his 
door; and well might he have been proud to be- 
considered capable ‘of producing what has been 
well pronounced ‘‘ the most finished and elegant 
summary of English history in the same compass Me)" 
that has been or is likely to be written.’ 

The reputation of Goldsmith, it will be perceiv- _ 
ed, grew slowly ; he was known and estimated by ae 
a few ; but he had not those brilliant though fal- 
lacious qualities which flash upon the public, and 
excite loud but transient applause. His works q 
were more read than cited; and the charm of © 
style, for which he was especially noted, was 
more ape to be felt than talked about. He ee ea 7 
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n to repine, in a half-humorous, half-queru- 
1s manner, at his tardiness in gaining the lau- 
rels which he felt to be his due. 
he would exclaim, ‘‘ will never do me justice ; 
henever I write anything they make a point to 
know nothing about it.”’ 
About the beginning of 1763 he became ac- 
quainted with Boswell, whose literary gossipings 
were destined to have a deleterious effect upon 
his reputation. Boswell was at that time a young 
man, light, buoyant, pushing, and presumptuous. 
He had a morbid passion for mingling in the so- 
~ ciety of men noted for wit and learning, and -had 
just arrived from Scotland, bent upon making his 
way into the literary circles of the metropolis. An 
intimacy with Dr. Johnson, the great literary lumi- 
nary of the day, was the crowning object of his as- 
piring and somewhat ludicrous ambition. He ex- 
_ pected to meet him ata dinner to which he was in- 
- vited at Davies the bookseller’s, but was disap- 
_ pointed. Goldsmith was present, but he was not as 
_ yet sufficientlyyrenowned to excite the reverence of 
Boswell. ‘‘ At this time,’’ says he in his notes, 
_ ~“* | think he had published nothing with his name, 
_ though it was pretty generally understood that 
one Dr, Goldsmith was the author of ‘ An Inquiry 
into the Present State of Polite Learning in Eu- 
rope,’ and of ‘ The Citizen of the World,’ a series 
_ of letters supposed to be written from London by 
ia Chinese:” 
_ A conversation took place at table between 
Goldsmith and Mr. Robert Dodsley, compiler of 
the well-known collection of modern poetry, as to 
_ the merits of the current poetry of the day. Gold- 
_ smith declared there was none of superior merit. 
-Dodsley cited his own collection in proof of the 
<contrary. “‘Itis true,’’ said he, ‘“ we can boast 
of no palaces nowadays, like Dryden’s Ode to 
St. Cecilia’s Day, but we have villages composed 
of very pretty houses.’’ Goldsmith, however, 
-- maintained that there was nothing above medi- 
- ocrity, an opinion in which Johnson, to whom it 
_ was repeated, concurred, and with reason, for the 
_ era was one of the dead levels of British poetry. 
Boswell has made no note of this conversation ; 
he was an unitarian in his literary devotion, and 
_ disposed to worship none but Johnson. Little 
_ Davies endeavored to console him for his disap- 
_ pointment, and to stay the stomach of his curios- 
ity, by giving him imitations of the great lexicog- 
_ rapher; mouthing his words, rolling his head, 
_ and assuming as ponderous a manner as his petty 
_ person would permit. Boswell was shortly after- 
ward made happy by an introduction to Johnson, 
of whom he became the obsequious satellite. 
3 _ From him he likewise imbibed a more favorable 
opinion of Goldsmith’s merits, though he was fain 
to consider them derived ina great measure from 
_ his Magnus Apollo. ‘‘ He had sagacity enough,”’ 
_ Says he, ‘* to cultivate assiduously the acquaintance 
of Johnson, and his faculties were gradually en- 
larged by the contemplation of such a model. To 
me and many others it appeared that he studiously 
copied the manner of Johnson, though, indeed, 
upon a smaller scale.’’ So on another occasion 
he calls him “‘ one of the brightest ornaments of 
the Johnsonian school.’’ ‘‘ His respecttul attach- 
ment to Johnson,’’ adds he, ‘‘ was then at its 
height ; for his own literary reputation had not 
yet distinguished him so much as to excite a vain 
desire of competition with his great master.”’ 
x What beautiful instances does the garrulous 
+ Boswell give of the goodness of heart of Johnson, 
and the passing homage to it by Goldsmith. They 
were speaking of a Mr. Levett, long an inmate of 
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‘The public,’’ | 


Johnson’s house and a dependent on his bo 
but who, Boswell thought, must be an irk: 
charge upon him. ‘‘ Heis poor and honest,”’ sa 
Goldsmith, ‘‘ which is recommendation enough to 
Johnson.’ - 5 ae 

Boswell mentioned another person of a very bad — 
character, and wondered at Johnson’s kindness to — 
him. ‘‘ He is now become miserable,’ said Gold- _ 
smith, ‘‘ and that insures the protection of John- 
son.’’ Encomiums like these speak almost as 
much for the heart of him who praises as of him — 
who is praised. 7 Sesh 

Subsequently, when Boswell had become more 
intense in his literary idolatry, he affected to un- 
dervalue Goldsmith, and a lurking hostility to him 
is discernible throughout his writings, which some _ 
have attributed to a silly spirit of jealousy of the _ 
superior esteem evinced for the poet by Dr. John- 
son. We havea gleam of this in his accountof 
the first evening he spent in company with those 
two eminent authors at their famous resort, the 
Mitre Tavern, in Fleet Street. This took place 
on the Ist of July, 1763. The trio supped together, 
and passed some time in literary conversation. 
On quitting the tavern, Johnson, who had now 
been sociably acquainted with Goldsmith for two 
years, and knew his merits, took him with him to 
drink tea with his blind pensioner, Miss Williams, 
a high privilege among his intimates and ad- 
mirers. To Boswell, arecent acquaintance whose 
intrusive sycophancy had not yet made its way 
into his confidential intimacy, he gave no invita- 
tione Boswell felt it with all the jealousy of a lit- 
tle mind. ‘‘ Dr. Goldsmith,’’ says he, in his 
memoirs) ‘‘ being a privileged man, went with 
him, strutting away, and calling tome with an air 
of superiority, like that of an esoteric over an 
exoteric disciple of a sage of antiquity, ‘I go to. 
Miss Williams.’ I confess I then envied him this 
mighty privilege, of which he seemed to beso 
proud ; but it was not long before I obtained the 
same mark of distinction.” 

Obtained ! but how? notlikeGoldsmith, by the 
force of unpretending but congenial merit, but by 
a course of the most pushing, contriving, and 
spaniel-like subserviency. Really, the ambition 
of the man to illustrate his mental insignificance, 
by continually placing himself in juxtaposition 
with the great lexicographer, has something in it 
perfectly ludicrous. Never, since the days of Don 
Quixote and Sancho Panza, has there been pre- 
sented to the world a more whimsically contrasted 
pair of associates than Johnson and Boswell. 

‘‘ Who is this Scotch cur at Johnson’s heels ?”’ 
asked some one when Boswell had worked his 
way into incessant companionship. ‘‘ He is not 
a cur,” replied Goldsmith, ‘‘ you are too severe ; 
he is only a bur. Tom Davies flung him at John- 
son in sport, and he has the faculty of sticking.’’ 
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HOGARTH A VISITOR AT ISLINGTON—HIS CHAR- 
ACTER — STREET STUDIES —SYMPATHIES BE- 
TWEEN AUTHORS AND PAINTERS—SIR JOSHUA 
REYNOLDS—HIS CHARACTER—HIS DINNERS— 
THE LITERARY CLUB—ITS MEMBERS—JOHN- — 
SON’S REVELS WITH LANKEY AND BEAU—GOLD- 
SMITH AT THE CLUB. : ata 
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le man, 


tirical and dosinatic. yet full 
t nce and the love of human nature. 

: the moralist and philosopher ot the pen- 

|; like Goldsmith he had sounded the depths of 

e and misery, without being polluted by them ; 

hough his picturings had not the pervading 

ity of those of the essayist, and dwelt more 

e crimes and vices than the follies and humors 

of mankind, yet they: were all calculated, in like 

5 nner, to fill the mind with instruction and pre- 
cept, and to make the heart better. 

__ Hogarth does not appear to have had much of 
rural feeling with which Goldsmith was so 
ply endowed, and may not have accompanied 

in his strolls about hedges and green lanes ; 
_ but he was a fit companion with whom to explore 
he mazes of London, in which he was continually 

‘on the look-out for character and incident. One 

of Hogarth’s admirers speaks of having come 

upon him in Castle Street, engaged in one of his 
street studies, watching two boys who were quar- 
relling ; patting one on the back who flinched, 
and endeavoring to spirit him up to a _tresh en- 
counter. ‘‘Athim again! D— him, if I would 
take it of him! at him again !"" 

A frail memorial of this intimacy between the 
painter and the poet exists in a portrait in oil, 
called ‘‘ Goldsmith's Hostess.’’ It is supposed to 
have been painted by Hogarth in the course of his 
visits to Islington, and given by him to the poet 
as a means of paying his landlady. There are no 
friendships among men of talents more likely to 
be sincere than those between painters and poets. 

Possessed of the same qualities of mind, governed 


_ by the same principles of taste and natural laws 
of grace and beauty, but applying them to differ- 
ent yet mutually illustrative arts, they are con- 
stantly in sympathy and ‘never in collision with 
each other. 

 Asstill more congenial intimacy of the kind was 

- that contracted by Goldsmith with Mr. afterward 


Sir Joshua Reynolds. The latter was now about 
forty years of age, afew years older than the poet, 
whom hecharmed by the blandness and benignity 
_ of his manners, and the nobleness and generosity 
_ of his disposition, as much as he did by the graces 
of his pencil and the magic of hiscoloring. They 
were men of kindred genius, excelling in corre- 
onding qualities of their several arts, for style in 
writing is what color is in painting ; both are in- 
nate endowments, and equally magical in their 
effects. Certain graces and harmonies of both 
may be acquired by diligent study and imitation, 
but only in a limited degree ; whereas by their 
natural possessors they are exercised spontaneous- 
_almost unconsciously, and with ever-varying 
Reynolds soon understood and ap- 
preciated the merits of Goldsmith, and a sincere 
_and lasting friendship ensued between them. 
At Reynolds’s house Goldsmith mingled ina 
igher range of company than he had been accus- 
tomed to. The fame of this celebrated artist, and 
is amenity of manners, were gathering round 
m men of talents of all kinds, and the increasing 
uence of his circumstances enabled him to give 
ndulgence to his hospitable disposition. Poor 
smith had not yet, like Dr. Johnson, acquired 
rep pion oe to atone for his external defects 


supper p y , being ca 
oast, the totes man she knew, she gav 
| Dr. Goldsmith, upon which a lady who sat op 
posite, and whom she had never met before 
shook hands with her across the table, an 


oe hoped to become better acquainted.” 


We have a graphic and amusing picture of Rey 
nolds’s hospitable but motley establishment, in Ln 
account given by a Mr. Courtenay to Sir Jam Se 
Mackintosh ; though it speaks of atime after Re 
nolds had received the honor of knightho 
“There was something singular,’’ said he, ‘‘ 
the style and economy of Sir Joshua’s table tha 
contributed to pleasantry and good-humor, — 
coarse, inelegant plenty, without any regard to 
order and arrangement. At five o’clock preci 
ly, dinner was served, whether al] the invited 
guests were arrived or not. Sir Joshua was never 
so fashionably ill-bred as to wait an hour perhaps 
for two or three persons of rank or title, and put 
the rest of the company out of humor by this in- 
vidious distinction. His invitations, however, di 
not regulate the number of his guests. Many 
dropped in uninvited. A table prepared for seven 
or eight was often compelled to contain fifteen or 
sixteen. There was a consequent deficiency of 
knives, forks, plates, and glasses. The attend 
ance was in the same style, and those who wer 
knowing in the ways of the house took care o1 
sitting down to call instantly for beer, bread, o 
wine, that they might secure a supply before the ~ 
first course was over. He was once prevailed on — 
to furnish the table with decanters and glasses at 
dinner, to save time and prevent confusion. These 
gradually were demolished in the course of ser- — 
vice, and were never replaced. These trifling 
embarrassments, however, only served to enhance ~ 
the hilarity and singular pleasure of the entertaine| i 
ment. The wine, cookery and dishes were but 
little attended to ; nor was the fish or venison ever 
talked of or recommended. Amid this convivial 
animated bustle among his guests, our host sat 
perfectly composed ; always attentive to what 
was said, never minding what was ate or drank, 
but left every one at perfect liberty to scramble. 
for himself.”’ 

Out of the casual but frequent meeting of men 
of talent at this hospitable board rose that associa- — 
tion of wits, authors, scholars, and statesmen, re- | 
nowned as the Literary Club. Reynolds was the 
first to propose a regular association of the kind, 
and was eagerly seconded by Johnson, who pro- 
posed as a model a club which he had formed ~ 
many years previously in Ivy Lane, but which was — 
now extinct. Like that club the number of mem- 
bers was limited to nine. They were to meet and — 
sup together once a week, on Monday night, at 
the Turk’s Head on Gerard Street, Soho, and two 
members were to constitute a meeting. It took a 
regular form in the year 1764, but did not receive 
its literary appellation until several years after-_ 
ward. 

The original members were Reynolds, Johnson, 
Burke, Dr. Nugent, Bennet Langton, Topham 
Beauclerc, Chamier, Hawkins, and “Goldsmith ; 
and here a few words concerning some of the 
members may be acceptable. Burke was at that _ 
time about thirty-three years of age; he had 
mingled a little in politics, and been Under Sec- 
retary to Hamilton at Dublin, but was again a 
writer for the booksellers, and as yet but in the 
dawning of his fame. Dr. Nugent was his father- 
in-law, a Roman Catholic, and a physician of 
talent and instruction, Mr. afterward Sir Joho 
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Hawkins was admitted into this association from 
having been a member of Johnson’s Ivy Lane 
club. Originally an attorney, he had retired from 
the practice of the law, in consequence of a large 
fortune which fell to him in right of his wife, and 
was now a Middlesex magistrate. He was, more- 
over, a dabbler in literature and music, and was 
actually engaged on a history of music, which he 
subsequently published im five ponderous volumes. 
To him we are also indebted for a biography of 
Johnson, which appeared after the death of that 
eminent man. Hawkins was as mean and par- 
simonious as he was pompous and conceited. He 
forbore to partake of the suppers at the club, and 
begged therefore to be excused from paying his 
share of the reckoning. ‘* And was he excused ?”’ 
asked Dr. Burney of Johnson. ‘‘ Oh yes, for no 
man is angry at another for being inferior to him- 
self. We all scorned him and admitted his plea. 
Vet I really believe him to be an honest man at 
bottom, though to be sure he is penurious, and he 
is mean, and it must be owned he has a tendency 
to sayageness.’’ He did not remain above two 
or three years in the club; being in a manner 
elbowed out in consequence of his rudeness to 
Burke. 

Mr. Anthony Chamier was secretary in the War 
Office, and a friend of Beauclerc, by whom he was 
proposed. We have left our mention of Bennet 
Langton and Topham Beauclerc until the last, be- 
cause we have most to say about them. They 
were doubtless induced to join the club through 
their devotion to Johnson, and the intimacy of 
these two very young and aristocratic young men 
with the stern and somewhat melancholy moralist 
is among the curiosities of literature. 

Bennet Langton was of an ancient family, who 
held their ancestral estate of Langton in Lincoln- 
shire, a great title to respect with Johnson. 
““Langton, sir,’’ he would say, ‘‘ has a grant of 
free warren from Henry the Second ; and Cardinal 
Stephen Langton, in King John’s reign, was of 
this family.’’ 

Langton was of a mild, contemplative, enthusi- 
astic nature. When but eighteen years of age he 
was so delighted with reading Johnson’s ‘‘ Ram- 
bler,”’ that he came to London chiefly with a view 
to obtain an introduction to the author. Boswell 
gives us an account of his first interview, which 
took place in the morning. It is not often that 
the personal appearance of an author agrees with 
the preconceived ideas of his admirer. Langton, 
from perusing the writings of Johnson, expected 
to find him a decent, well dressed, in short a 
rernarkably , decorous philosopher. Instead of 
which, down from his bed chamber about noon, 
caine, as newly risen, a large uncouth figure, with 
a little dark wig which scarcely covered his head, 
and his clothes hanging loose about him. But 
his conversation was so rich, so animated, and so 
forcible, and his religious and political notions so 
congenial with those in which Langton had been 
educated, that he conceived for him that venera- 
tion and attachment which he ever preserved. 

Langton went to pursue his studies at Trinity 
College, Oxford, where Johnson saw much of him 
during a visit which he paid to the university. 
He found him in close intimacy with Topham 
Beauclerc, a youth two years older than himself, 
very gay and dissipated, and wondered what sym- 
pathies could draw two young men together of 
such opposite characters. On becoming acquaint- 
ed with Beauclerc he found that, rake though he 
was, he possessed an ardent love of literature, an 
acute understanding, polished wit, innate gentility 
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and high aristocratic breeding. He was, mores 
over, the only son of Lord Sidney Beauclerc and — 
grandson of the Duke of St. Albans, and was 
thought in some particulars to have a resemblance 
to Charles the Second. These were high recom- 
mendations with Johnson, and when the youth 
testified a profound respect for him and an ardent 
admiration of his talents the conquest was com- 
plete, so that in a ‘‘short time,’’ says Boswell, 
‘*the moral pious Johnson and the gay dissipated 
Beauclerc were companions.”’ 

The intimacy begun in college chambers was 
continued when the youth came to town during 
the vacations. The uncouth, unwieldy moralist, 
was flattered at finding himself an object of idola- ~ 
try to two high-born, high-bred, aristocratic young 
men, and throwing gravity aside, was ready to 
join in their vagaries and play the part of a 
‘“young man upon town.’’ Such at least is the 
picture given of him by Boswell on one occasion 
when Beauclerc and Langton having supped 
together at a tavern determined to give Johnson a 
rouse at three o’clock in the morning. They ac- 
cordingly rapped violently at the door of his cham- 
bers in the Temple. The indignant sage sallied 
forth in his shirt, poker in hand, and a little black 
wig on the top of his head, instead of helmet ; 
prepared to wreak vengeance on the assailants 
of his castle; but when his two young friends, 
Lankey and Beau, as he used to call them, pre- 
sented themselves, summoning him forth to a 
morning ramble, his whole: manner changed. 
““ What, is it you, ye dogs ?”’ cried he. ‘‘ Faith, 
I'll have a frisk with you !’’ 

So said so done. They sallied forth together 
into Covent Garden; figured among the green 
grocers and fruit women, just come in from the 
country with their hampers ; repaired to a neigh- 
boring tavern, where Johnson brewed a bowl of 
bishop, a favorite beverage with him, grew merry 
over his cups, and anathematized sleep in two 
lines from Lord Lansdowne’s drinking song : 


‘Short, very short, be then thy reign, 
For I’m in haste to laugh and drink again.” 


They then took boat again, rowed to Billingsgate, 
and Johnson and _ Beauclerc determined, like 
‘“mad wags,’’ to ‘‘ keep it up’’ for the rest of the 
day. Langton, however, the most sober-minded 
of the three, pleaded an engagement to breakfast 
with some young ladies; whereupon the great 
moralist reproached him with “‘ leaving his social 
friends to go and sit with a set of wretched um- 
ideal girls.”’ 

This madcap freak of the great lexicographer 
made a sensation, as may well be supposed, 
among his intimates. ‘‘I heard of your frolic 
t’other night,’’ said Garrick to him ; ‘* you'll bein 
the Chronicle.”’ He uttered worse forebodings 
to others. ‘‘I shall have my old friend to bail out 
of the round-house,’’ said he. Johnson, how- 
ever, valued himself upon having thus enacted a 
chapter in the ‘‘ Rake’s Progress,’’ and crowed 
over Garrick on the occasion. ‘‘ He durst not do 
such a thing !’’ chuckled he, ‘‘ his wzfe would not 
let him !’ 

When these two young men entered the club. 
Langton was about twenty-two, and Beauclerc 
about twenty-four years of age, and both were . 
launched on London life. Langton, however, 
was still the mild, enthusiastic scholar, ‘steeped to 
the lips in Greek, with fine conversational powers, 
and an invaluable talent for listening. He was — 
upward of six feet high, and very spare. ‘' Oh! 
that we could sketch him,’’ exclaims Miss Haw- ~ 


s 
ee: wisted. round the other, as if 
lore space than was equitable ; 
ing forward, as_ if wanting 
to. support. his weight, and his arms 
over his bosom, or his hands locked 
Beauclere, on such occa- 
s, Sportively compared him to a stork in Ra- 
aT Cartoons, standing on one leg. Beauclerc 
more “ aman upon town,” a lounger in St. 
s’s Street, an associate with George Selwyn, 
ith Walpole, and other aristocratic wits ; a man 
fashion at court; a casual frequenter of the 
ng-table ; yet, with all this, he alternated in 


easiest and happiest manner the scholar and> 


aan of letters ; lounged into the club with the 
st perfect self-possession, bringing with him 

e careless grace and polished wit of high-bred 

ty, but making himself cordially at home 

g his learned fellow members. 
The gay yet lettered rake maintained his sway 
r Johnson, who was fascinated by that air of 
world, that ineffable tone of good society in 
ich he felt himself deficient, especially as the 
sessor of it always paid homage to his superior 
talent. ‘‘ Beauclerc,’’ he would say, using a quo- 
tation from Pepe, ‘* hasa love of folly, but a scorn 
of fools ; everything he does shows the one, and 
erything he says the other.’ Beauclerc de- 
lighted in rallying the stern moralist of whom 
hers stood in awe, and no one, according to 
_ Boswell, could take equal liberty with him with 
punity. Johnson, it is well known, was often 
abby and negligent in his dress, and not over- 
eanly in his person. On receiving a pension from 

e crown, his friends vied with each other in 

espectful congratulations. Beauclerc simply 

scanned his person with a whimsical glance, and 

oped that, like Falstaff, ‘‘he’d in future purge 

and live cleanly like a gentleman.” Johnson took 

1¢ hint with unexpected good humor, and profited 
it. 

"Still Beauclerc’s satirical vein, which darted 
shafts on every side, was not always tolerated by 
Bjohnson. “‘ Sir,’’ said he on one occasion, ‘‘ you 

never open your mouth but with intention to give 
pain ; -and you have often given me pain, not from 
the power of what you have said, but from seeing 

our intention.’ 

When it was at first proposed to enroll Gold- 

ith among the members of this association, 
ere seems to have been some demur ; at least 
Oo says the pompous Hawkins. ‘‘ As he wrote 
wr the booksellers, we of the club looked on 

im as a mere literary drudge, equal to the 

isk of compiling and translating, but little ca- 

ble of original and still less of poetical com- 


ven for some time after his admission, he con- 
ued to be regarded in a dubious light by some 
the members. Johnson and Reynolds, of 
rse, were well aware ol his merits, nor was 
urke a stranger to them ; but to the others he 
Ss as yet a sealed book, and the outside was not 
repossessing. His ungainly person and awk- 
rd manners were against him with men accus- 
d to the graces of society, and he was not 
ciently at home to give play to his humor 

d to that bonhommie which won the hearts of 
who knew him. He felt strange and out of 
this new sphere ; he felt at times the cool 
courtly Beauclere scanning 


d to appear at his” 


LIEVED BY THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD- ca 
ORATORIO—POEM OF THE TRAVELLER—THI 
POET AND aaa DOG-—-SUCCESS OF THE POEM- 


ON THE POEM. 


JOHNSON had now become one of Goldsmith’s — 
best friends and advisers. He knew all the weak 
points of his character, but he knew also his 
merits ; and while he would rebuke him like 
child, and rail at his errors and follies, he woulc 
suffer no one else to undervalue him, ‘Goldsmith 
knew the soundness of his judgment and his prac- _ 
tical benevolence, and often sought his counsel x 
and aid amid the difficulties into which his heed- 
lessness was continually plunging him. : 

‘‘T received one morning,’ says Johnson, ‘‘a_ 
message from poor Goldsmith that he was in 
great distress, and, as it was not in his power t to. 
come to me, begging that I would come to him as _ 
soon as possible. I sent hima guinea, and prom-_ 
ised to come to him directly. I accordingly went 
as soon as I was dressed, and found that his land- 
lady had arrested him for his rent, at which he © 
was in a violent passion : I perceived that he had 
already changed my guinea, and had a bottle 
Madeira and a glass before him. I put the cor 
into the bottle, desired he would be calm, and_ 
began to talk to him of the means by which he 
might be extricated. He then told me he had ay 
novel ready for the press, which he produced to’ 
me. I looked into it and saw its merit; told the - 
landlady I should soon return ; and, having gone | 
to a bookseller, sold it for sixty pounds. [ 
brought Goldsmith the money, and he discharged 
his rent, not without rating his landlady i in a high 
tone for having used him so ill.’ 

The novel in question was the ‘‘ Vicar of Wake- 
field’? ; the bookseller to whom Johnson sold it 
was Francis Newbery, nephew to John. Strange 
as it may seem, this captivating work, which has 
obtained and preserved an almost unrivalled popu- 
larity in various languages, was so little appreci- — 
ated by the bookseller, that he kept it by him for © 
nearly two years unpublished ! : 

Goldsmith had, as yet, produced nothing of — 
moment in poetry. Among his literary jobs, it is 
true, was an oratorio entitled ‘‘ The Captivity,” 
founded on the bondage of the Israelites in Baby- 
lon. It was one of those unhappy offsprings of 
the muse ushered into existence amid the distor- 
tions of music. - Most of the oratorio has passed 
into oblivion ; but the following song from it will 
never die : 


oe 


‘<The wretch condemned from life to part, 
Still, still on hope relies, 
And every pang that rends the neart 
Bids expectation 1ise. 


“‘ Hope, like the glimmering taper’s light, 
Illumes and cheers our way ; f 
And still, as darker grows the night, 
Emits a brighter ray.”’ 


Goldsmith distrusted his qualifications to suc- 
ceed in poetry, and doubted the disposition of the 
public mind in regard to it. ‘‘I fear,’’ said he, 
have come too late into the world ; Pope and other | 
poets have taken up the places in the temple of | 

j;.and as few at any Be ens ‘can possess 


pinks 


aaa Ger 


hardly acquire it.”’ 


Again, on another occasion, 
he observes : ‘‘ Of all kinds of ambition, as things 
are now circumstanced, perhaps that which pur- 
sues poetical fame is the wildest. What trom the 
increased refinement of the times, from the diver- 


‘sity of judgment produced by opposing systems of 


criticism, and from the more prevalent divisions 
of opinion influenced by party, the strongest and 
happiest efforts can expect to please but in a very 
narrow circle.”’ 

At this very time he had by him his poem of 
‘*The Traveller.’’ The plan of it, as has already 
been observed, was conceived many years before, 
during his travels in Switzerland, and a sketch of 
it sent from that country to his brother Henry in 
Ireland. The original outline is said to have em- 
braced a wider scope ; but it was probably con- 
tracted through diffidence, in the process of finish- 
ing the parts. It had laid by him for several 
years in a crude state, and it was with extreme 
hesitation and ‘after much revision that he at 
length submitted it to Dr. Johnson, The frank 
and warm approbation of the latter encouraged 
him to finish it for the press; and Dr. Johnson 
himself contributed a few lines toward the conclu- 
sion, 

We hear much about “‘ poetic inspiration,’’ and 
the “‘ poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling ;’’ but Sir 
Joshua Reynolds gives an anecdote of Goldsmith 
while engaged upon his poem, calculated to cure 
our notions about the ardor ot composition. Call- 
ing upon the poet one day, he opened the door 
without ceremony, and found him in the double 
‘occupation of turning a couplet and teaching a 
pet dog to sit upon his haunches. At one time 
he would glance his eye at his desk, and at another 
shake his finger at the dog to make him retain his 
position. The last lines on the page were still 
wet ; they form a part of the description of Italy : 


“* By sports like these are all their cares beguiled, 
The sports of children satisfy the child.”’ 


Galdsmith, with his usual good-humor, joined in 
the laugh caused by his whimsical employment, 
and acknowledged that his boyish sport with the 
dog suggested the stanza. 

The poem was published on the 19th of Decem- 
ber, 1764, in a quarto form, by Newbery, and was 
the first of his works to which Goldsmith prefixed 
his name. As a testimony of cherished and well- 
merited affection, he dedicated it to his brother 
Henry. There is an amusing affectation of in- 
difference as to its fate expressed in the dedica- 
tion. “‘ What reception a poem may find,’’ says 
he, ‘‘ which has neither abuse, party, nor blank 
verse to support it, I cannot tell, nor am I solicit- 
ous to know.’ The truth is, no one was more 
emulous and anxious for poetic fame ; and never 
was he more anxious than in the present instance, 
for it was his grand stake. Dr. Johnson aided 
the launching of the poem by a favorable notice 
inthe Critical Review ,; other periodical works 
came out in its favor. Some of the author’s 
friends complained that it did not command in- 
stant and wide popularity ; that it’ was a poem to 
win, not to strike ; it went on rapidly increasing 
in favor ; in three months a second edition was 
issued ; shortly afterward a third ; thena fourth ; 
and, before the year was out, the author was pro- 
nounced the best poet of his time. 

The appearance of ‘‘ The Traveller’? at once 
altered Goldsmith’s intellectual standing in the 
estimation of society ; but its effect upon the club, 
if we may judge from the account given by Haw- 


kins, was most ludicrous. They were lost in as- 
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‘a poem. On the evening of its announcement te 


tonishment that a ‘‘newspaper essayist’ anc 
‘ bookseller’s drudge’’ should have written su 


them Goldsmith had gone away early, after “* rat- 
tling away as usual,” and they knew not how t 
reconcile his heedless garrulity with the serene 
beauty, the easy grace, the sound good sense, and 
the occasional elevation of his poetry. They 
could scarcely believe that such magic numbers — 
had flowed from a man to whom in general, say 
Johnson, ‘‘ it was with difficulty they could giv 
a hearing.’’ ‘‘ Well,’’ exclaimed Chamier, “‘ I do _ 
believe he wrote this poem himself, and let me_ 
tell you, that is believing a great deal.” 
At the next meeting of the club Chamier sound- 
ed the author a little about his poem. “ Mr. — 
Goldsmith,’’ said he, ‘‘ what do you mean by the 
last word in the first line of your ‘ Traveller,’ ‘ re- 
mote, unfriended, solitary, slow ?’ do you mean _ 
tardiness of locomotion ?’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ replied Gold- _ 
smith inconsiderately, being probably flurried at — 
the moment. ‘‘ No, sir,’’ interposed his protect- — 
ing friend Johnson, ‘‘ you,did not mean tardiness — 
of locomotion ; you meant that sluggishness of — 
mind which comes upon a man in solitude.” — 
‘“Ah,”’ exclaimed Goldsmith, ‘‘ ¢2a¢ was what I 
meant.’’ Chamier immediately believed that 
Johnson himself had written the line, anda rumor ~ 
became prevalent that he was the author of many — 
of the finest passages. This was ultimately set at — 
rest by Johnson himself, who marked with a pencil 
all the verses he had contributed, nine in number, | 
inserted toward the conclusion, and by no means — 
the best in the poem. He moreover, with gener-~ 
ous warmth, pronounced it the finest poem that — 
had appeared since the days of Pope. mee 
But one of the highest testimonials to the charm _ 
of the poem was given by Miss Reynolds, who 
had toasted poor Goldsmith as the ugliest man of” 
her acquaintance. Shortly after the appearance 
of ‘‘ The Traveller,’ Dr. Johnson read it aloud — 
from beginning toend in her presence. ‘‘ Well,” — 
exclaimed she, when he had finished, ‘‘I never © 
more shall think Dr. Goldsmith ugly !’ P 
On another occasion, when the merits of ‘*‘ The 
Traveller’? were discussed at Reynolds’s board, — 
Langton declared ‘‘ There was not a bad line in © 
the poem, not one of Dryden’s careless verses.’’ 
““T was glad,’ observed Reynolds, ‘“‘to hear © 
Charles Fox say it was one of the finest poems in © 
the English language.’’ ‘‘ Why was you glad ?”’ — 
rejoined Langton ; ‘‘ you surely had no doubt of — 
this before.’’ ‘‘ No,’’ interposed Johnson, de- 
cisively ; ‘‘the merit of ‘The Traveller’ is so | 
well established that Mr. Fox’s praise cannot 
augment it, nor his censure diminish it.”’ ~ Be 
Boswell, who was absent from England at the © 
time of the publication of ‘‘ The Traveller,’’ was 
astonished, on his return, to find Goldsmith, 
whom he had so much undervalued, suddenly ele- 
vated almost to a par with his idol. He account- 
ed for it by concluding that much both of the sen- © 
timents and expression of the poem had been de- ~ 
rived from conversations with Johnson. ‘‘ He 
imitates you, sir,’’ said this incarnation of toady-_ 
ism. ‘‘ Why, no, sir,’’ replied Johnson, ‘‘ Jack | 
Hawksworth is one of my imitators, but not Gold- i 
smith. Goldy, sir, has great merit.’’ ““But, sir, @ 
he is much indebted to you for his getting so high ~ 
in the public estimation.’’ ‘‘ Why, sir, he has, ~ 
perhaps, got sooner to it by his intimacy with 
me. 3) 
The poem went through several editions in the 
course of the first year, and rec 
additions and corrections fro 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


_ NEW LODGINGS — JOHNSON’S COMPLIMENT—A 
_ TITLED PATRON—THE POET AT NORTHUMBER- 

LAND HOUSE—HIS INDEPENDENCE OF THE 
GREAT—THE COUNTESS OF NORTHUMBERLAND 
— EDWIN AND ANGELINA — GOSFORD AND 
LORD CLARE—PWBLICATION OF ESSAYS—EVILS 
OF A RISING REPUTATION—HANGERS-ON—JOB 
WRITING—GOODY TWO SHOES—A MEDICAL 
CAMPAIGN—MRS, SIDEBOTHAM. 


_ GOLDSMITH, now that he was rising in the 
Bord: and becoming a notoriety, felt himself 
called upon to improve his style of living. He 
accordingly emerged from Wine-Office Court, 
and took chambers inthe Temple. It is true they 
were but of humble pretensions, situated on what 
was then the library staircase, and it would ap- 
pear that he was a kind of inmate with Jeffs, the 
butler of the society. Still he was in the Temple, 

that classic region rendered famous by the Sfec- 
¢ator and other essayists, as the abode of gay wits 
and thoughtful men of letters ; and which, with 
its retired courts and embowered gardens, in the 
very heart of a nolsy metropolis, is, to the quiet- 
seeking student and author, an oasis freshening 
with verdure in the midst of a desert. Johnson, 
who had become a kind of growling supervisor 

- of the poet's affairs, paid him a visitsoon after he 
had installed himself in his new quarters, and 
went prying about the apartment, in his near- 
sighted manner, examining everything minutely. 
Goldsmith was fidgeted by this curious scrutiny, 
and apprehending a disposition to find fault, ex- 
claimed, with the air of a man who had money in 
both pockets, ‘*T shall soon be in better chambers 
than these.’’ The harmless bravado drew a reply 
from Johnson, which touched the chord of proper 
pride. ‘‘ Nay, sir,’’ said he, ‘‘ never mind that. 
Nil te quzsiveris extra,”’ implying that his reputa- 
tion rendered him independent of outward show. 
_ Happy would it have been for poor Goldsmith, 
could he have kept this consolatory compliment 
perpetually in mind, and squared his expenses ac- 


cordingly. 


Among the persons of rank who were struck 
with the merits of ‘‘ The Traveller’ was the Earl 
(afterward Duke) of Northumberland. He pro- 
cured several other of Goldsmith’s writings, the 
perusal of which tended to elevate the author in 
his good opinion, and to gain for him his good 
will. The earl held the office of Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland; and understanding Goldsmith was an 
Irishman, was disposed to extend to him the 
patronage which his high post afforded. He in- 
timated the same to his relative, Dr. Percy, who, 
he found, was well acquainted with the poet, and 
expressed a wish that the latter should wait upon 
him. Here, then, was another opportunity for 
Goldsmith to better his fortune, had he been know- 

ing and worldly enough to profit by it. Unluckily 
the path to fortune lay through the aristocratical 
nazes of Nortbumberland House, and the poet 
bee he following i is the ac- 


| ing some compliments I thoug 
such an occasion, proceeded to N. pine 


House, and acquainted the servants that 
particular business with the duke. 
me into an antechamber, where, after 
some time, a gentleman, very elegantly 
made his appearance ; taking him for the 
delivered all the fine. things I had compos 
order to compliment him on the honor he — 
done me; when, to my great astonishment, | 
told me I had mistaken him for his master, 
would see me immediately. 
duke came into the apartment, and I was 
founded on the occasion, that I wanted wo: 
barely sufficient to express the sense I entertain: 
of the duke’s politeness, and went away exceec 
ingly chagrined at the blunder I had committe 
Sir John Hawkins, in his life of Dr. Johns 
gives some farther particulars of this’ visit, 
which he was, in part, a witness. ‘‘ Havin 
day,’’ says he, 


“a call to make on the late 


waiting for an audience in an outer room ; I 

him what had brought him there ; he told 
invitation from his lordship. I made my busin: 
as short as I could, and, as a reason, mention 
that Dr. Goldsmith was waiting without. — 
earl asked me if I was acquainted with h 
told him that I was, adding what I thought 
most likely to recommend him. TI retired 
stayed in the outer room to take him hor 
Upon his coming out, I asked him the re It 
his conversation. ‘ His lordship,’ said he, * to. 
me he had read my poem, meaning “* The Trave! 
ler,’’ and was much delighted with it ; 

going to be lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and that 
hearing I was a native of that country, he sh 

be glad to do me any kindness.’ ‘ And what d 
you answer,’ said I, ‘to this gracious off 
‘Why,’ said he, ‘I could say nothing but th: 
had a brother there, a clergyman, that stood 
need of help: as for myself, I have no great | 
pendence on the promises of great-men ; I look 
the booksellers for support; they are my be: 
friends, and I am not inclined to forsake them 
others.’’?  “ Thus,’’ continues Sir John, ‘* 
this idiot in the affairs of the world trifle with 
fortunes, and put back the hand that was helc 

to assist him.’ ‘ 

We cannot join with Sir John in his worl 
sneer at the conduct of Goldsmith on this occ: 
sion. While we admire that honest independ 
of spirit which prevented him from asking f 
for himself, we love that warmth, of affection w 
instantly sought to advance the fortunes o 
brother: but the peculiar merits of poor G 
smith seem to have been little understood b 
Hawkinses, the Boswells, and the other biogr 
phers of the day. 

After all, the introduction to Northumberlar 
House did not prove so complete a failure as t 
humorous account given by Goldsmith, and tk 
cynical account given by Sir John Hawkins, mig 
lead one to suppose. Dr. Percy, the heir mal 
the ancient Percies, brought the poet into the ac- 
quaintance of his kinswoman, the countess, who, 
before her marriage with the earl, was in her own 
right heiress of the House of Northumberlan 
‘“‘ She was a lady,’’ says Boswell, *‘ not only | 
high dignity of spirit, such as became her no 
blood, but of excellent understanding and lively 
talents.” Under her auspices a poem of Go 


smith’ s had an aristocratical introduction t 


world. This was the beautiful ballad of 


Ine tax 


originally published ‘under the name 


dwin and Angelina.’’ It was suggested by 

nglish ballad beginning ‘‘ Gentle Herds- 

’ shown him by Dr. Percy, who was at that 

making his famous collection, entitled ‘‘ Re- 

s of Ancient English Poetry,’’ which he sub- 

d to the inspection of Goldsmith prior to 

cation. A few copies only of the ‘‘ Hermit’’ 

ww sre printed at first, with the following title-page : 

‘Edwin and Angelina: a Ballad. By Mr. Gold- 

ith. Printed for the Amusement of the Count- 
Northumberland,” 

\ll this, though it may not have been attended 

h any immediate pecuniary advantage, con- 

d to give Goldsmith’s name and poetry 

h stamp of fashion, so potent in England ; 

cle at Northumberland House, however, 

of too stately and aristocratical a nature to 

uch to his taste, and we do not find that he 

ecame familiar in it. 

oe He was much more at home at Gosford, the no- 

bl eat of his countryman, Robert Nugent, after- 

val Baron Nugent and Viscount Clare, who ap- 

reciated his merits even more heartily than the 

arl of Northumberland, and occasionally made 

him his guest both in town and country. Nugent 

is described as a jovial voluptuary, who left the 

~ Roman Catholic for the Protestant religion, with 

a view to bettering his fortunes ; he had an Irish- 

n’s inclination for rich widows, and an Irish- 

*s luck with the sex ; having been thrice mar- 

and gained a fortune with each wife. He was 

now nearly sixty, with a remarkably loud voice, 

broad Irish brogue, and ready, but somewhat 


‘coarse wit. With all his occasional coarseness 
he was capable of high thought, and had pro- 
dt ed poems which showed a truly poetic vein. 


] ras long a member of the House of Commons, 
his ready wit, his fearless decision, and 
ood-humored audacity of expression, always 
_ gained him a hearing, though his tall person and 
‘awkward manner gained him the nickname of 
- Squire Gawky, among the political scribblers of 
day. With a patron of this jovial tempera- 
ent Goldsmith probably felt more at ease than 
vith those of higher refinement. 
e celebrity which Goldsmith had acquired by 
nis poem of “‘ The Traveller,” occasioned a re- 
citation of many of his miscellaneous and 
ymous tales and essays from the various 
papers and other transient publications in 
Mv they lay dormant. These l.e published in 
1765, in a collected form, under the title of ‘‘ Es- 
ays by Mr. Goldsmith.’’ ‘ The following es- 
ays,'’ observes he in his preface, ‘‘ have already 
ppeared at different times, and in different pub- 
ons. The pamphlets in which they were 
inserted being generally unsuccessful, these 
red the common fate, without assisting the 
ooksellers’ aims, or extending the author's rep- 
‘utation. The public were too strenuously em- 


A 


ployed with their own follies to be assiduous in 
=mpts in this way have fallen victims to the tran- 
topic of the times—the Ghost in Cock-lane, 

e Siege of Ticonderoga. 
“ But, though they have passed pretty silently 
ito the world, I can by no means complain of 
leir circulation. The magazines and papers of 
ne day have indeed been liberal enough in this 
respect. Most of these essays have been regular- 
y reprinted twice or thrice a year, and conveyed 
he public through the kennel of some engag- 
ing compilation. If there be a pride in multiplied 
ditions, I have seen some of my labors sixteen 


ating mine; so that many of my best at- , 


beginning with praise, and signed at the en 

the names of Philautos, Philalethes, P ‘leleu 
eros, and Philanthropos. It is time, however, a 
last to vindicate my claims ; and as these enter- — 
tainers of the public, as they call themselves, 
have partly lived upon me for some years, let me 
now try if I cannot live a little upon myself.” 

It was but little, in fact, for all the pecuniary 
emolument he received from the volume was 
twenty guineas. It had a good circulation, how- — 
ever, was translated into French, and has main- 
tained its stand among the British classics. act 

Notwithstanding that the reputation of Gold- — 


smith had greatly risen, his finances were often at _ a ; 


a very low ebb, owing to his heedlessness as to” 
expense, his liability to be imposed upon, and a 
spontaneous and irresistible propensity to give to 
every one who asked. The very rise in his repu- _ 
tation had increased these embarrassments. It | 
had enlarged his circle of needy acquaintances, 
authors poorer in pocket than himself, who came 
in search of literary counsel; which generally 
meant a guinea and a breakfast. And then his 
Irish hangers-on! ‘‘ Our Doctor,’’ said one of 
these sponges, ‘‘ had a constant levee of his dis- ~ 


tressed countrymen, whose wants, as far ashe ~ 


was able, he always relieved ; and he has often 
been known to leave himself without a guinea, in 
order to supply the necessities of others.”’ 


This constant drainage of the purse therefore — ae 


obliged him to undertake all jobs proposed by the 
booksellers, and to keep up a kind of running ac- 
count with Mr. Newbery; who was his banker 
on all occasions, sometimes for pounds, some- 
times for shillings ; but who was a rigid account- 
ant, and took care to be amply repaid in manu- 
script. Many effusions hastily penned in these 
moments of exigency, were published anony- 
mously, and never claimed. Some of them have 
but recently been traced to his pen; while of 
many the true authorship will probably never be 
discovered. Among others it is suggested, and 
with great probability, that he wrote for Mr. New- 
bery, the famous nursery story of ‘‘ Goody Two 
Shoes,’’ which appeared in 1765, at a moment 
when Goldsmith was scribbling for Newbery, and 
much pressed for funds. Several quaint little 
tales introduced in his Essays show that he had 
a turn for this species of mock history ; and the 
advertisement and title-page bear the stamp of 
his sly and playful humor. 

‘“We are desired to give notice, that there is 
in the press, and speedily will be published, either 
by subscription or otherwise, as the public shall 
please to determine, the History of Little Goody 
Two Shoes, otherwise Mrs. Margery Two Shoes ; 
with the means by which she acquired learning 
and wisdom, and, in consequence thereof, her es- 
tate ; set forth at large for the benefit of those 


“Who, from a state of rags and care, 
And having shoes but half a pair, 
Their fortune and ‘heir fame should fix, 
And gallop in a coach and six.”’ 


The world is probably not aware of the inge- 
nuity, humor, good sense, and sly satire contain- 
ed in many of the old English nursery-tales. They 
have evidently been the sportive productions of 
able writers, who would not trust their names to — 
productions that might be considered beneath — 
their dignity. The ponderous works on which 
they relied for im na] into 


oblivion, 
Siva ‘ 


them ; while their unacknowledged offspring, 
Jack the Giant Killer, Giles Gingerbread, and 
Tom Thumb, flourish in wide-spreading and 
never-ceasing popularity. 

As Goldsmith had now acquired popularity 
and an extensive acquaintance, he attempted, 
with the advice of his friends, to procure a more 
regular and ample support by resuming the medi- 
cal profession. He accordingly launched himself 
upon the town in style ; hired a man-servant ; re- 
plenished his wardrobe at considerable expense, 
and appeared in a professional wig and cane, 
purple silk small-clothes, and a scarlet roquelaure 
buttoned to the chin: a fantastic garb, as we 
should think at the present day, but not unsuited 
to the fashion of the times. 

With his sturdy little person thus arrayed in the 
unusual magnificence of purple and fine linen, 
and his scarlet roquelaure flaunting from sis 
shoulders, he used to strut into the apartments of 
his patients swaying his three-cornered hat in one 
hand and his medical sceptre, the cane, in the 
other, and assuming an air of gravity and impor- 
tance suited to the solemnity of his wig ; at least, 
such is the picture given of him by the waiting 
gentlewoman who let him into the chamber of 
one of his lady patients. 

He soon, however, grew tired and impatient of 
the duties and restraints of his profession ; his 
practice was chiefly among his friends, and the 
tees were not sufficient for his maintenance ; he 
was disgusted with attendance on sick-chambers 
and capricious patients, and looked back with 
longing to his tavern haunts and broad convivial 
meetings, from which the dignity and duties of 
his medical calling restrained him. At length, on 
prescribing to a lady of his acquaintance who, to 
use a hackneyed phrase, ‘‘ rejoiced’’ in the aristo- 
cratical name of Sidebotham, a warm dispute 
arose between him and the apothecary as to the 
quantity of medicine to be administered. The 
doctor stood up for the rights and dignities of his 
profession, and resented the interference of the 
compounder of drugs. His rights and dignities, 
however, were disregarded; his wig and cane 
and scarlet roquelaure were of no avail; Mrs. 
Sidebotham sided with the hero of the pestle and 
mortar ; and Goldsmith flung out of the house in 
a passion. ‘‘I am determined henceforth,’ said 
he to Topham Beauclerc, “‘ to leave off prescribing 
for friends.’’ ‘‘ Do so, my dear doctor,’’ was the 
reply ; ‘“‘ whenever you undertake to kill, let it be 
only your enemies.” 

This was the end of Goldsmith’s medical career. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


PUBLICATION OF THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD— 
OPINIONS CONCERNING IT—OF DR. JOHNSON— 
OF ROGERS THE POET—OF GOETHE—ITS MERITS 
—EXQUISITE EXTRACT—ATTACK BY KENRICK 
— REPLY — BOOK-BUILDING — PROJECT OF A 

" COMEDY. 


THE success of the poem of ‘‘ The Traveller,’”’ 
and the popularity which it had conferred on its 
author; now roused the attention of the book- 
seller in whose hands the novel of ‘‘ The Vicar of 
Wakefield’? had been slumbering for nearly two 
long years. The idea has generally prevailed 
that it was Mr. John Newbery to whom the man- 
ascript had been sold, and much surprise has 
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been expressed that he should be insensible to its 
merit and suffer it to remain unpublished, while 
putting forth various inferior writings by the same 
author. This, however, is a mistake ; it was his 
nephew, Francis Newbery, who had become the 
fortunate purchaser. Still the delay is equally 
unaccountable. Some have imagined that the 
uncle and nephew had business arrangements to- 
gether, in which this work was included, and that 
the elder Newbery, dubious of its success, retard- 
ed the publication until the full harvest of “‘ The 
Traveller’’ should be reaped. Booksellers are 
prone to make egregious mistakes as to the merit 
of works in manuscript; and to undervalue, if 
not reject, those of classic and enduring excel- 
lence, when destitute of that false brilliancy com- 
monly called “‘ effect.’’ In the present instance, 
an intellect vastly superior to that of either of the 
booksellers was equally. at fault. Dr. Johnson, 
speaking of the work to Boswell, some time sub- 
Sequent to its publication, observed, ‘I myself 


_did not think it would have had much success. It 


was written and sold to a bookseller before ‘ The 
Traveller,’ but published after, so little expectation 
had the bookseller from it. Had it been sold after 
‘ The Traveller,’ he might have had twice as much 
money; ¢hough sixty guineas was no mear 
Price.” 

Sixty guineas for the Vicar of Wakefield ! and 
this could be pronounced 0 mean price by Dr. 
Johnson, at that time the arbiter of British talent, 
and who had had an opportunity of witnessing 
the effect of the work upon the public mind ; for 
its success was immediate. It came out on the 
27th of March, 1766; before the end of May a 
second edition was called for; in three months 
more athird; and so it went on, widening ina 
popularity that has never flagged. Rogers, the 
Nestor of British literature, whose refined purity 
of taste and exquisite mental organization, ren- 
dered him eminently calculated to appreciate a 
work of the kind, declared that of all the books, 
which, through the fitful changes of three genera- 
tions he had seen rise and fall, the charm of the 
Vicar of Wakefield had alone continued as at 
first ; and could he revisit the world after an in- 
terval of many more generations, he should as 
surely look to find it undiminished. Nor has its | 
celebrity been.confined to Great Britain. Though 
so exclusively a picture of British scenes and man- 
ners, it has been translated into almost every 
language, and everywhere its charm has been the 
same. Goethe, the great genius of Germany, de- 
clared in his eighty-first year, that it was his de- 
light at the age of twenty, that it had in a manner 
formed a part of his education, influencing his 
taste and feelings throughout lite, and that he had 
recently read it again from beginning to end— 
with renewed delight, and with a grateful sense 
of the early benefit derived from it. 

It is needless to expatiate upon the qualities of 
a work which has thus passed from country te 
country, and language to language, until it is 
now known throughout the whole reading world, 
and is become a household book in every hand. 
The secret of its universal and enduring popular- 
ity is undoubtedly its truth to nature, but to na- 
ture of the most amiable kind ; to nature such as 
Goldsmith saw it. The author, as we have occa- 
sionally shown in the course of this memoir, took 
his scenes and characters in this as in his other 
writings, from originals in his own motley experi- 
ence ; but he has given them as seen through the 
medium of his own indulgent eye, and has set them 
forth with the colorings of his own good head and 


ak tar ok f I I} ne 
heart. Yet how contradictory it seems that/this, 
of the most delightful pictures of home and 
omefelt happiness, should be drawn by a home- 
man; that the most amiable picture of do- 
tic virtue and all the endearments of the mar- 
‘ied state should be drawn by a bachelor, who 
had been severed from domestic life almost from 
boyhood ; that one of the most tender, touching, 
-and affecting appeals on behalf of female loveli- 
ness should have been made by a man whose de- 
ciency in all the graces of person and manner 
seemed to mark him out for a cynical disparager 
f the sex. 
We cannot refrain from transcribing from the 
rk a short passage illustrative of what we have 
aid, and which within a wonderfully small com- 
ass comprises a world of beauty of imagery, 
nderness of feeling, delicacy and refinement of 
ought, and matchless purity of style. The two 
nzas which conclude it, in which are told a 
hole history of woman’s wrongs and sufferings, 
is, for pathos, simplicity, and euphony, a gem in 
the language. The scene depicted is where the 
poor Vicar is gathering around him the wrecks of 
his shattered family, and endeavoring to rally them 
“back to happiness. 
_ “The next morning the sun arose with peculiar 
warmth for the season, so that we agreed to 
breakfast together on the honeysuckle bank ; 
where, while we sat, my youngest daughter at my 
request joined her voice to the concert on the 
trees about us. It was in this place my poor Oli- 
via first met her seducer, and every object served 
_ to recall her sadness. But that melancholy which 
-excited by objects of pleasure, or inspired by 
sounds of harmony, soothes the heart instead of 
orroding it. Her mother, too, upon this occa- 
ion, felt a pleasing distress, and wept, and loved 
her daughter as before. ‘Do, my pretty Olivia,’ 
ried she, ‘let us have that melancholy air your 
ather was so fond of; your sister Sophy has al- 
ready obliged us. Do, child ; it will please your 
old father.’ She complied in a manner so exqui- 
sitely pathetic as moved me. 


““* When lovely woman stoops to folly, 
_ And finds too late that men betray, 
What charm can soothe her melancholy, 
What art can wash her guilt away ? 


*** The only art her guilt to cover, 
To hide her shame from every eye, 
To give repentance to her lover, 
And wring his bosom—is to die.’ ”’ 


“Scarce had the Vicar of Wakefield made its ap- 
pearance and been received with acclamation, 
than its author was subjected to one of the usual 

enalties that attend success. He was attacked 
_ in thenewspapers. In one of the chapters he had 

ntroduced his ballad of the Hermit, of which, as 
we have mentioned, a few copies had been printed 
some considerable time previously for the use of 


“Sir: In the Reliques of Ancient Poetry, pub- 
_ lished about two years ago, isa very beautiful lit- 
tle ballad, called ‘ A Friar of Orders Gray. 3) ihe 
_ ingenious editor, Mr. Percy, supposes that the 

stanzas sung by Ophelia in the play of Hamle¢ 
_ were parts of some, ballad well known in Shakes- 
_ peare’s time, and from these stanzas with the ad- 


dition of one or two of his own to Y em, 


he has formed the above. ballad ; the ~ 
subject of which is, a lady comes to a conve tto 
inquire for her love who had been driven there _ 
by her disdain. She is answered by a friar that — 
he is dead : 3 


““* No, no, he is dead, gone to his death’s bed. 
He never will come again.’ 


The lady weeps and laments her cruelty; the 
friar endeavors to comfort her with morality and — 
religion, but all in vain ; she expresses the deep-_ 
est grief and the most tender sentiments of love, 
till at last the friar discovers himself : 


““« And lo! beneath this gown of gray 
Thy own true love appears.’ 


‘‘This catastrophe is very fine, and the whole, 
joined with the greatest tenderness, has the great- 
est simplicity ; yet, though this ballad was so re- 
cently published in the Ancient Reliques, Dr. 
Goldsmith has been hardy enough to publish a 
poem called ‘The Hermit,’ where the circum- 
stances and catastrophe are exactly the same, 
only with this difference, that the natural sim- 
plicity and tenderness of the original are almost 
eatirely lost in the languid smoothness and tedious _ 
paraphrase of the copy, which is as short of the 
merits of Mr. Percy’s ballad as the insipidity of 
negus is to the genuine flavor of champagne. 

‘‘T am, sir, yours, etc., 
‘* DETECTOR.” 


This attack, supposed to be by Goldsmith’s 
constant persecutor, the malignant Kenrick, drew 
from him the following note to the editor : 


““S1r: As there is nothing I dislike so much as 
newspaper controversy, particularly upon trifles, 
permit me to be as concise as possible in inform- 
ing a correspondent of yours that I recommended 
Blainville’s travels because I thought the book 
was a good one; and I think so still. I said I 
was told by the bookseller that it was then first 
published ; but in that it seems I was misinform- 
ed, and my reading was not extensive enough to 
set me right. 

‘* Another correspondent of yours accuses me 
of having taken a ballad I published some time 
ago, from one by the ingenious Mr. Percy. I do 
not think there is any great resemblance between 
the two pieces in question. If there be any, his. 
ballad was taken from mine. I read it to Mr. 
Percy some years ago ; and he, as we both consid-. 
ered these things as trifles at best, told me, with 


his usual good-humor, the next time I saw him, 


that he had taken my plan to form the fragments. 
of Shakespeare into a ballad of hisown. He then 
read me his little Cento, if I may so call it, and I 
highly approved it. Such petty anecdotes as. 
these are scarcely worth printing ; and were it not 
for the busy disposition of some of your corre- 
spondents, the public should never have known: 
that he owes me the hint of his ballad, or that I 
am obliged to his friendship and learning for com-. 

munications of a much more important nature. 

““T am, sir, yours, etc., f 

*“ OLIVER GOLDSMITH.”’ 


The unexpected circulation of the ‘‘ Vicar of © 
Wakefield’ enricned the publisher, but not the 
author. Goldsmith no doubt thought himself en- 
titled to participate in the profits of the repeated — 
editions ; and a memoran till 
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as, but that the 
- He continued 
job-work for the booksellers, 
, prefaces, and head and tail 
s for new works ; revising, touching up, and 
ifying travels and voyages ; making compila- 
tions of prose and poetry, and ‘‘ building books,”’ 
as he sportively termed it. These tasks required 
little labor or talent, but that taste and touch 
_ which are the magic of gifted minds. His terms 
began to be proportioned to his celebrity. If his 
“price was at any time objected to, ‘‘ Why, sir,’’ 
che would say, ‘dt may seem large; but then.a 
man may be many years working in obscurity 
_ before his taste and reputation are fixed or esti- 
mated; and then he is, as in other professions, 
“only paid for his previous labors.”’ 

_ He was, however, prepared to try his fortune 
- ina different walk of literature from any he had 
yet attempted. We have repeatedly adverted to 
his fondness for the drama; he was a frequent 
attendant at the theatres; though, as we have 
shown, he considered them under gross misman- 
agement. He thought, too, that a vicious taste 
prevailed among those who wrote for the stage. 
__ “* A new species of dramatic composition,’’ says 
_ che, in one of his essays, ‘‘ has been introduced 
under the aame of sextimental comedy, in which 
_ the virtues ,of private life are exhibited, rather 
than the vices exposed ; and_the distresses rather 
_ than the faults of mankind make our interest in 
the piece. In these plays almost all the char- 
acters are good, and exceedingly generous ; they 
are lavish enough of their tin money on the stage ; 
and though they want humor, have abundance 
of sentiment and feeling. If they happen to have 
faults or foibles, the spectator is taught not only 
to pardon, but to applaud them in consideration 
ol the goodness of their hearts ; so that folly, in- 
_ stead of being ridiculed, is commended, and the 
comedy aims at touching our passions, without 
the power of being truly pathetic. In this man- 
ner we are likely to lose one great source of enter- 
tainment on the stage ; for while the comic poet 
is invading the province of the tragic muse, he 
deaves her lively sister quite neglected. Of this, 
however, he is no ways solicitous, as he measures 
ihis fame by his profits. |... > - 

‘“Humor at present seems to be departing 
from the stage ; and it will soon happen that our 
comic players will have nothing left for it but a 
fine coat and a song. It depends upon the audi- 

~ ence whether they will actually drive those poor 
merry creatures from the stage, or sit ata play 
as gloomy as at. the tabernacle. It is not easy to 
\_ recover an art when once lost ; and it will be ajust 
a unishment, that when, by our being too fastid- 
sous, we have banished humor from the stage, 
we should ourselves be deprived of the art of 
 jaughing.”’ 
__, Symptoms of reform in the drama had recently 
“taken place. The comedy of the Clandestine 
Marriage, the joint production of Colman and 
Garrick, and suggested by Hogarth’s inimitable 
pictures of ‘‘ Marriage a la mode,” had taken the 
town by storm, crowded the theatres with fashion- 
able audiences, and formed one of the leading 
literary topics of the year. Goldsmith’s emula- 
_ tion was roused by its success. The comedy was 
in what he considered the legitimate line, totally 
different from the sentimental school ; it presensed 
pictures of real life, delineations of character and 
ouches of humor, in which he felt himself calcu- 


ry, in the | 
edy of the same class, to be entitled the G 


ed to excel quence was that in the 


Rei Rive p> 


course of this year (1766), he commenced a co 


Natured Man, at which he diligently wrous 
whenever the hurried occupation of *‘ book build 
ing’’ allowed him leisure. a 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


QUIAL CONTESTS WITH JOHNSON—ANECDOT. 
AND ILLUSTRATIONS. Say 


THE social position of Goldsmith had undergon 
a material change since the publication of ‘‘ Th 
Traveller.’’ Before that event he was but pat 
tially known as the author of some clever ano 
mous writings, and had been a tolerated membe! 
of the club and the Johnson circle, without mu 
being expected from him. Now he had sudde 
risen to literary fame, and become one of the 
lions of the day. The highest regions of intelle 
ual society were now open to him; but he w 
not prepared to move in them with confiden 
and success. Ballymahon had not been a gooc 
school of manners at the outset of life ; nor h: 
his experience as a ‘‘ poor student’’ at college: 
and medical schools contributed to give him th 
polish of society. He had brought from Ireland 
as he said, nothing but his ‘‘ brogue and h 
blunders,’’ and they had never left him. Heh 
travelled, it is true; but the Continental to 
which in those days gave the finishing grace 
the education of a patrician youth, had, with po 
Goldsmith, been little better than a course of lit. 
erary vagabondizing. It had enriched his mind 
deepened and widened the benevolence of hi 
heart, and filled his memory with enchanting pic 
tures, but it had contributed little to disciplining 
him for the polite intercourse of the world. His 
life in London had hitherto been a struggle with 
sordid cares and sad humiliations. ‘* You 
scarcely can conceive,’’ wrote he some time pre 
viously to his brother, ‘‘ how much eight years o 
disappointment, anguish, and study have worn 
me down.’’ Several more years had since be 
added to the term during which he had trod the 
lowly walks of life. He had been a ,tutor, a1 
apothecary’s drudge, a petty physician of the su 
burbs, a bookseller’s hack, drudging for daily — 
bread. Each separate walk had been beset by — 
its peculiar thorns and humiliations. It is won- 
derful how his heart retained its gentleness and 
kindness through all these trials ; how his mind ~ 
rose above the ‘‘meannesses of poverty,’’ to 
which, as he says, he was compelled to submit 
but it would be still more wonderful, had his man 
ners acquired a tone,corresponding to the innate 
grace and refinement of his intellect. He was 
near forty years of age when he published ‘* The - 
Traveller,’’ and was lifted by it into celebrity. As” 
is beautifully said of him by one of his biograph-— 
ers, ‘‘ he has fought his way to consideration and 
esteem ; but he bears upon him the scars of his 
twelve years’ conflict; of the mean sorrows — 
through which he has passed ; and of the cheap > 
indulgences he has sought relief and help from. 
There is nothing plastic in his nature now. His — 
manners and habits are completely formed ; and | 
in them any further success can make little favor- 
able change, whatever it may effect for his mind — 
or genius.’ ’* e 

We are not to be surprised, therefore, at find: — 


* Foster’s Goldsmith. 


ven the literary club, and the circle of which 
ormed a part, after their surprise at the intel- 
ual flights of which he showed himself capable, 


ll into a conventional mode of judging and talk- 


of him, and of placing him in absurd and 
msical points of view. His very celebrity 
rated here to his disadvantage. It brought 
nto continual comparison with Johnson who 
was the oracle of that circle and had given it a 
ae e. Conversation was the great staple there, 
and of this Johnson was a master. He had been 
ar vder and thinker from childhood ; his melan- 
1oly temperament, which unfitted him for the 
sasures of youth, had made him so. For many 
rs past the vast variety of works he had been 
bliged to consult in preparing his Dictionary, 
had stored an uncommonly retentive memory with 
acts on all kinds of subjects ; making it a perfect 
oquial armory. ‘‘ He had all his life,’ says 
swell, ‘‘ habituated himself to consider con- 
tion as a trial of intellectual vigor and skill. 
had disciplined himself as a talker as well as 
riter, making it a rule to impart whatever he 
knew in the most forcible language he could put 
in, so that by constant practice and never suf- 
ring any careless expression to escape him, he 
attained an extraordinary accuracy and com- 
and of language.”’ 
His common conversation in all companies, ac- 
ing to Sir Joshua Reynolds, was such as to 
‘e him universal attention, something above 
usual colloquial style being always expected 


TI do not care,’’ said Orme, the historian of 
dindostan, ‘‘on what subject Johnson talks ; but 
I love better to hear him talk than anybody. He 
her gives you new thoughts or a new coloring.”’ 

_ A stronger and more graphic eulogium is given 
by Dr. Percy. ‘‘ The conversation of Johnson,” 
ys he, ‘‘is strong and clear, and may be com- 


Pere, 


pared to an antique statue, where every vein and 
muscle is distinct and clear.’’ 
_ Such was the colloquial giant with which Gold- 
-smith’s celebrity and his habits of intimacy 
rought him into continual comparison ; can we 
wonder that he should appear to disadvantage ? 
Conversation grave, discursive, and disputatious, 
such as Johnson excelled and delighted in, was to 
him a severe task, and he never was good at a 
task of any kind. He had not, like Johnson, a 
vast fund of acquired facts to draw upon; nora 
entive memory to furnish them forth when 
wanted. He could not, like the, great lexicog- 
apher, mould his ideas and balance his periods 
while talking. He had a flow of ideas, but it was 
_ apt to be hurried and confused, and as he said of 
himself, he had contracted a hesitating and disa- 
greeable manner of speaking. He used to say 
_ that he always argued best when he argued alone ; 
that is to say, he could master a subject in his 
udy, with his pen in his hand; but, when he 
ame into company he grew confused, and was 
nable to talk about it. Johnson made a remark 
_ concerning him to somewhat of the same purport. 
No man,”’ said he, ‘‘ is more foolish than Gold- 
mith when he has not a pen in his hand, or more 
_ wise when he has.’’ Yet with all this conscious 
_ deficiency he was continually getting involved in 
_ colloquial contests with Johnson and other prime 


Ukers of the literary circle. He felt that he had 


chance in this as in other things, and 

casionally to make a lucky hit. Johnson ‘iV 
ed his hap-hazard temerity, but gave him no credi 
for the real diffidence which lay at bottom, 
‘‘ The misfortune of Goldsmith in conversation,” 
said he, ‘‘ is this, he goes on without knowing how _ 
he is to get off. His genius is great, but his know _ 
edge is small. As they say of a generous man, 

is a pity he is not rich, we may say of Goldsmith it 
is a pity he is not knowing. He would not keep 
his knowledge to himself.’’ And, on another oc- — 
casion he observes: ‘‘ Goldsmith, rather than ~ 
not talk, will talk of what he knows himself to be 
ignorant, which can only end in exposing him. If 
in company with two founders, he would fall a 
talking on the method of making cannon, though > 
both of them would soon see that he did not know © 
what metal a cannon is made of.’’ And again: © 
‘“Goldsmith should not be forever attempting to 
shine in conversation ; he has not temper for it, 
he is so much mortified when he fails. Sir, a 
game of jokes is composed partly of skill, partly 
of chance; a man may be beat at times by one 
who has not the tenth part of his wit. Now Gold- 
smith, putting himself against another, is like a 


man laying a hundred to one, who cannot spare _ 


the hundred. It is not worth a man’s while. A 
man should not lay a hundred to one unless he can 
easily spare it, though he has a hundred chances 
for him ; he can get but a guinea, and he may lose 
a hundred. Goldsmith is in this state. When he 
contends, if he gets the better, it is avery little — 
addition to a man of his literary reputation ; if he 
does not get the better, he is miserably vexed.’’ \ 
Johnson was not aware how much he was him- 
self to blame in producing this vexation. ‘‘ Gold. 


-smith,’’ said Miss Reynolds, ‘‘ always appeared 


to be overawed by Johnson, particularly when in 
company with people of any consequence; al- 
ways as if impressed with fear of disgrace ; and 
indeed well he might. Ihave been witness to 
many mortifications he has suffered in Dr. John- 
son’s company.” 

It may not have been disgrace that he feared, 
but rudeness. The great lexicographer, spoiled 
by the homage of Society, was still more prone 
than himself to lose temper when the argument 
went against him. He could not brook appearing 
to be worsted ; but would attempt to bear down 
his adversary by the rolling thunder of his pe- 
riods ; and when that failed, would become down- 
right insulting. Boswell called it ‘‘ having re- 
course to some sudden mode of robust sophistry ;’’ 
but Goldsmith designated it much more happily. 
‘““There is no arguing with Johnson,’’ said he, 
“for when his pistol misses fire, he knocks you 
down with the butt end of it.’’* 

In several of the intellectual collisions recorded 
by Boswell as triumphs of Dr. Johnson, it really” 
appears to us that Goldsmith had the best both of 
the wit and the argument, and especially of the 
courtesy and good-nature. 

On one occasion he certainly gave Johnson a 


‘capital reproot as to his own colloquial peculiari- 


* The following is given by Boswell, as an in~ 
stance of robust sophistry: ‘‘ Once, whenI was press- 
ing upon him with visible advantage, he stopped me _ 
thus, ‘ My dear Boswell, let’s have no more of 


you'll make nothing of ited 
tle a Scotch tune.’ ”’ ; 
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ties. Talking of fables, Goldsmith observed that 
the animals introduced in them seldom talked in 
character. ‘‘ For instance,’’ said he, ‘‘ the fable 
of the little fishes, who saw birds fly over their 
heads, and, envying them, petitioned Jupiter to be 
changed into birds. The skill consists in making 
them talk like little fishes."’ Just then observing 
that Dr. Johnson was shaking his sides and laugh- 
ing, he immediately added, *‘ Why, Dr. Johnson, 
this is not so easy as you seem to think ; for it 
you were to make little fishes talk, they would talk 
like whales.’’ 

But though Goldsmith suffered frequent morti- 
fications in society from the overbearing, and 
sometimes harsh, conduct of Johnson, he always 
did justice to his benevolence. - When royal pen- 
sions were granted to Dr. Johnson and Dr. Sheb- 
beare, a punster remarked, that the king had 
pensioned a she-bear and a he-bear ; to which 
Goldsmith replied, ‘‘ Johnson, to be sure, has a 
roughness in his manner, but no man alive has a 
more tender heart. He has nothing of the bear 
but the skin. 

Goldsmith, in conversation, shone most when 
he at least thought of shining ; when he gave up 
all effort to appear wise and learned, or to cope 
with the oracular sententiousness of Johnson, and 
gave way to his natural impulses. Even Boswell 
could perceive his merits on these occasions. 
““For my part,’’ said he, condescendingly, ‘‘ I 
like very well to hear honest Goldsmith talk away 
carelessly ;’’ and many a much wiser man than 
Boswell delighted in those outpourings of a fertile 
fancy and a generous heart. In his happy moods, 
Goldsmith had an artless simplicity and buoyant 
good-humor, that led to a thousand amusing 
blunders and whimsical confessions, much to the 
entertainment of his intimates ; yet, in his most 
thoughtless garrulity, there was occasionally the 
gleam of the gold and the flash of the diamond. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


SOCIAL RESORTS—THE SHILLING WHIST CLUB—A 
PRACTICAL JOKE—THE WEDNESDAY CLUB—THE 
‘TUN OF MAN’’—THE PIG BUTCHER—TOM KING 
—HUGH KELLY—GLOVER AND HIS CHARACTER- 
ISTICS. 


THOUGH Goldsmith’s pride and ambition led 
him to mingle occasionally with high society, and 
to engage in the colloquial conflicts of the learned 
circle, in both of which he was ill at ease and con- 
scious of being undervalued, yet he had some so- 
cial resorts in which he indemnified himself for 
their restraints by indulging his humor without 
control. One of them was a shilling whist club, 
which held its meetings at the Devil Tavern, near 
Temple Bar, a place rendered classic, we are told, 
by a club held there in old times, to which “‘ rare 
Ben Jonson’’ had furnished the rules. The com- 
pany was of a familiar, unceremonious kind, de- 
lighting in that very questionable wit which con- 
sists in playing off practical jokes upon ‘each 
other. | Of one of these Goldsmith was made the 
butt. Coming to the club one night in a hackney 
coach, he gave the coachman by mistake a guinea 
instead of a shilling, which he set down as a dead 
loss, for there was no likelihood, he said, that a 
fellow of this class would have the honesty to re- 
turn the money. On the next club evening he 
was told a person at the street door wished 
to speak with him. He went forth but soon re- 
turned with a radiant countenance. To his sur- 
prise and delight the coachman had _ actually 


\ 
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brought back the guinea. 
forth in praise of this unlooked-for piece of hon- 


While he launched 


esty, he declared it ought not to go unrewarded. — 


Collecting a small sum from the club, and no 
doubt increasing it largely from his own purse, 
he dismissed the Jehu with many encomiums on 
his good conduct. He was still chanting his 


praises when one of the club requested a sight of © 


the guinea thus honestly returned. To Gold- 
smith’s confusion it proved to be a counterfeit. 
The universal burst of laughter which succeeded, 
and the jokes by which he was assailed on every 
side, showed him that the whole was a hoax, and 
the pretended coachman as much a counterfeit as 
the guinea. He was so disconcerted, it is said, 
that he soon beat a retreat for the evening. 
Another of those free and easy clubs met 9n 
Wednesday evenings at the Globe Tavern in Fhvet 
Street. It was somewhat in the style of the 
Three Jolly Pigeons ; songs, jokes, dramatic inni- 
tations, burlesque parcdies and. broad sallies of 
humor, formed a contrast to the sententious mo- 
rality, pedantic casuistry, and polished sarcasm of 
the learned circle. Here a huge ‘‘ tun‘of man,”’ 
by the name of Gordon, used to delight Goldsmith 
by singing the jovial song of Nottingham Ale, 
and looking like a butt of it. Here, too, a weal- 
thy pig butcher, charmed, no doubt, by the mild 


philanthropy of ‘‘ The Traveller,’’ aspired to be on ~ 


the most sociable footing with the author, and here 
was Tom King, the comedian, recently risen to con- 
sequence by his performance of Lord Ogleby in the 
new comedy of the Clandestine Marriage. 

A member of more note was one Hugh Kelly, 
a second-rate author, who, as he became a kind 
of competitor of Goldsmith's, deserves particular 
mention.’ He was an Irishman, about twenty- 


eight years of age, originally apprenticed to a : 


staymaker in Dublin; then writer to a London 
attorney); then a Grub Street hack, scribbling 
for magidzines and newspapers. Of late he had set 
up for theatrical censor and satirist, and, in a 


paper called Thespis, in emulation of Churchill's — 


Rosciad, had harassed many of the poor actors 
without mercy, and often without wit; but had 
lavished his incense on Garrick, who, in conge- 
quence, took him into favor. He was the author 
of several works of superficial merit, but whiyh 
had sufficient vogue to inflate his vanity. This, 
however, must have been mortified on his first 
introduction to Johnson; after sitting a shurt 
time he got up to take leave, expressing a fear 
that a longer visit might be troublesome. ‘“‘ Not 
in the least, sir,’’ said the surly moralist, ‘‘ I had 
forgotten you were in the room.’’ Johnson used 
to speak of him as a man who had written more 
than he had read. 
A prime wag of this club was one of Gold- 


smith’s poor countrymen and hangers-on, by the. 


name of Glover. He had originally been edu- 
cated for the medical profession, but had taken in 
early life to the stage, though apparently without 
much success. While performing at Cork, he 
undertook, partly in jest, to restore life to the body 


‘of a malefactor, who had just been executed. To 


the astonishment of every one, himself among the 
number, he succeeded. The miracle took wind. 
He abandoned the stage, resumed the wig and 
cane, and considered his fortune as secure. Un- 
luckily, there were not many dead people to be re- 
stored to life in Ireland; his practice did not 
equal his expectation, so he came to London, 
where he continued to dabble indifferently, and 
rather unprofitably, in physic and literature. 

He was a great frequenter of the Globe and 


ji 
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verns, where he used to amuse the com- 


any by his talent at story-telling and his powers | 


fmimicry, giving capital imitations of Garrick, 
ote, Coleman, Sterne, and other public char- 
cters of the day. He seldom happened to have 
money enough to pay his reckoning, but was al- 
ways sure to find some ready purse among those 
o had been amused by his humors. Gold- 
mith, of course, was one of the readiest. It was 
through him that Glover was admitted to the 
Wednesday Club, of which his theatrical imita- 
ions became the delight. Glover, however, was 
ttle anxious for the dignity of his patron, which 
ppeared to him to suffer from the over-familiar- 
ty of some of the members of the club. He was 
specially shocked by the free and easy tone in 
hich Goldsmith was addressed by the pig- 

tcher: ‘‘Come, Noll,’’ would he say, as he 
ledged him, ‘‘ here’s my service to you, old boy. 

Glover whispered to Goldsmith that he ‘* should 

ot allow such liberties.’’ ‘‘ Let him alone,’’ was 

he reply, ‘‘ you'll see how civilly Pll let him 

_down.’’ After a time, he called out, with marked 

ceremony ‘and politeness, ‘‘ Mr. B., I have the 

rof drinking your good health.’’ Alas! 

ity was not poor Goldsmith’s forte : he could 

‘no one at adistance. ‘‘ Thank’ee, thank’ee, 

,’ nodded the pig-butcher, scarce taking the 

ipe out of his mouth. ‘‘I don't see the effect of 

y r reproof,’’ whispered Glover. ‘‘I give it up,”’ 

replied Goldsmith, with a good-humored shrug, 

“*T ought to have known before now there is no 
utting a pig in the right way.”’ 

Johnson used to be severe upon Goldsmith for 
ngling in these motley circles, observing, that, 
ving been originally poor, he had contracted a 

love for low company. Goldsmith, however, was 
uided not by a taste for what was low, but for 
what was comic and characteristic. It was the 
ling of the artist; the feeling which furnished 
some of his best scenes in familiar hfe ; the 
eeling with which ‘“‘rare Ben Jonson,’’ sought 
1ese very haunts and circles in days of yore, to 
‘study ‘‘ Every Man in his Humor.”’ 
It was not always, however, that the humor of 
hese associates was to his taste: as they became 
oisterous in their merriment, he was apt to be- 


Often he would become moody,’ says 
( , ‘and would leave the party abruptly to go 
home and brood over his misfortune. 

It is possible, however, that he went home for 
uite a different purpose ; to commit to paper 
ome scene or passage suggested for his comedy 
f The Good-Natured Man. The elaboration of 
umor is often a most serious task ; and we have 
ever witnessed a more perfect picture of mental 

misery than was once presented to us by a popu- 
ir dramatic writer—still, we hope, living—whom 

we found in the agonies of producing a farce 

which subsequently set the theatres in a roar. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


KING—SCENE AT SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS’S— 
_ GOLDSMITH ACCUSED OF JEALOUSY—NEGOTIA- 
_ TIONS WITH GARRICK—THE AUTHOR AND THE 
- ACTOR—THEIR CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE comedy of Zhe Good-Natured Man was 
completed by Goldsmith early in 1767, and sub- 
mitted to the perusal of Johnson, Burke, Reynolds, 


”, 


heartily approved. 

half way either in censure or applause, prono 

it the best comedy that had been written 

The Provoked Husband, and promised to furn 
the prologue. This immediately became an ob- — 
ject of great solicitude with Goldsmith, knowing _ 
the weight an introduction from the Great Cham ~ 
of literature would have with the public ; but cir-_ 
cumstances occurred which he feared might drive 
the comedy and the prologue from Johnson’s © 
thoughts. The latter was in the habit of visiting — 
the royal library at the Queen’s (Buckingham) 
House, a noble collection of books, in the forma- 
tion of which he had assisted the librarian, Mr. 
Bernard, with his advice. 
was seated there by the fire reading, he was sur- 
prised by the entrance of the King (George IIL), 


then a young man; who sought this occasion to 


have a conversation with him. The conversation 
was varied and discursive ; the king shifting from 
subject to subject according to his wont; “‘ dur- 
ing the whole interview,’’ says Boswell, ‘‘ John- | 
son talked to his majesty with profound respect, — 
but still in his open, manly manner, with a sono- 
rous voice, and never in that subdued tone which 
is commonly used at the levee and in the draw- 
ing-room. ‘I found his majesty wished I should 
talk,’ said he, ‘ and I made it my business to talk. 
I find it does a man good to be talked to by his 
sovereign. In the first place, a man cannot be in 
a passion—’’’ It would have been well for John- 
son’s colloquial disputants, could he have often 
been under such decorous restraint. He retired 
from the interview highly gratified with the conver- 
sation of the King and with his gracious behavior. 
‘‘Sir,’’ said he to the librarian, ‘‘ they may talk of 
the King as they will, but he is the finest gentleman 
I have ever seen.” ‘‘Sir,’’ said he subsequently to 
Bennet Langton, ‘‘ his manners are those of as 
fine a gentleman as we may suppose Lewis the 
Fourteenth or Charles the Second.’’ 

While Johnson’s face was still radiant with the 
reflex of royalty, he was holding forth one day ta 
a listening group at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, who 
were anxious to hear every particular of this 
memorable conversation. Among other ques- 
tions, the King had asked him whether he was 
writing anything. His reply was that he thought 
he had already done his part as a writer. “‘I 
should have thought so too,’’ said the King, ‘‘ if 
you had not written so well.’’ ‘‘ No man,” said 
Johnson, commenting on this speech, ‘‘ could 
have made a handsomer compliment ; and it was 
fitfor a king to pay. It was decisive.’’ ‘* But 
did you make no reply to this high compliment ?” 
asked one of the company. ‘‘ No, sir,,’’ replied 
the profoundly deferential Johnson, ‘‘ when the 
king had said it, it was to be so. It was not for 
me to bandy civilities with my sovereign.’’ 

During all the time that Johnson was thus 
holding forth, Goldsmith, who was present, ap- 
peared to take no interest in the royal theme, but 
remained seated on a sofa at a distance, in a 
moody fit of abstraction ; at length recollecting : 
himself, he sprang up, and advancing, exclaimed, 
with what Boswell calls his usual ‘‘ frankness and 
simplicity,’’ “‘ Well, you acquitted yourself in this. 
conversation better than I should have done, for 
I should have bowed and stammered through the 
whole of it.””. He afterward explained his seem. _ 
ing inattention, by saying that his mind was com- 
pletely occupied about his play, and by fears lest — 
Johnson, in his present state of royal excitement, 


would fail to furnish the much-desired prologu: 


One evening, as he. 


ted,’’ says he, “‘t 
ith chagrin and envy at the singular 
ohnson had lately enjoyed.’’ It need- 
tleness of mind of Boswell to ascribe 
pitiful motives to Goldsmith, and to enter- 
such exaggerated notions of the honor paid 
i . Johnson. @ 

The Good-Natured Man was now ready for per- 
rmance, but the question was how to get it upon 
the stage. The affairs of Covent Garden, for 
which it had been intended, were thrown in con- 
‘usion by the recent death of Rich, the manager. 
Drury Lane was under the management of Gar- 
ick, but a feud, it will be recollected, existed be- 
veen him and the poet, from the animadversions 
of the latter on the mismanagement of theatrical 
_ affairs, and the refusal of the former to give the 
_ poet his vote for the secretaryship of the Society 
of Arts. Times, however, were changed. Gold- 
ith when that feud took place was an anony- 
ous writer, almost unknown to fame, and of no 
circulation in society. Now he had become a 
iterary lion; he was a member of the Literary 
Club ; he was the associate of Johnson, Burke, 
Topham Beauclerc, and other magnates—in a 
-word, he had risen to consequence in the public 
eye, and of course was of consequence in the eyes 
of David Garrick. Sir Joshua Reynolds saw the 
lurking scruples of pride existing between the 
author and actor, and thinking it a pity that two 
-men of such congenial talents, and who might be 
so serviceable to each other, should be kept asun- 
der by a worn-out pique, exerted his friendly 
offices to bring them together. The meeting took 
_place in Reynolds’s house in Leicester Square. 
Garrick, however, could not entirely put off the 
mock majesty of the stage ; he meant to be civil, 
but he was rather too gracious and condescend- 
- ing. Tom Davies, in his ‘‘ Life of Garrick,”’ gives 
an amusing picture of the coming together of 
these punctilious parties. “* The manager,’’ says 
he, ‘‘ was. fully conscious of his (Goldsmith’s) 
merit, and perhaps more ostentatious of his abili- 
ties to serve a dramatic author than became a 
manof his prudence; Goldsmith was, on his 
side, as fully persuaded of his own importance 

and independent greatness. Mr. Garrick, who 
had so long been treated with the complimentary 
_ language paid to a successful patentee and ad- 
- mired actor, expected that the writer would es- 
teem the patronage of his play a favor; Goldsmith 
rejected all ideas of kindness in a bargain that 
was intended to be of mutual advantage to both 
‘parties, and in this he was certainly justifiable ; 
Mr. Garrick could reasonably expect no thanks 
for the acting a new play, which he would have 

rejected if he had not been convinced it would 
have amply rewarded his pains and expense. I 
believe the manager was willing to accept the 
_ play, but he wished to be courted to it; and the 

_ doctor was not disposed to purchase his friendship 

by the resignation of his sincerity.’’ They sepa- 
rated, however, with an understanding on the part 
of Goldsmith that his play would be acted. The 
‘conduct of Garrick subsequently proved evasive, 
not through any lingerings of past hostility, but 
- from habitual indecision in matters of the kind, 
and from real scruples of delicacy. He did not 
think the piece likely to succeed on the stage, and 
-avowed that opinion to Reynolds and Johnson ; 
but hesitated to say as much to Goldsmith, 
ough fear of wounding his feelings. A further 


| some correspondence took place without bringing 
matters to a point, and in the meantime the the- 


eated interviews and 


of ” 
atrical season passed away. 
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Goldsmith’s pocket, never well supplied, 
suffered grievously by this delay, and he consid- 
ered himself entitled to call upon the manager, 
who still talked of acting the play, to advance hint 
forty pounds upon anote of the younger Newbe 
Garrick readily complied, but subsequently su 
gested certain important alterations in the comed 
as indispensable to its success ; these were indig 
nantly rejected by the author, but pertinaciousl 
insisted on by the manager. Garrick proposed t 
leave the matter of the arbitration to Whitehead, 
the laureate, who officiated as his “‘ reader’’ and — 
elbow critic. Goldsmith was more indignant 
than ever, and a violent dispute ensued, which 
was only calmed by the interference of Burke and 
Reynolds. 3 BBN Sa <5) 

Just at this time, order came out of confusion 
in the affairs of Covent Garden. A pique having 
risen between Colman and Garrick, in the cours 
of their joint authorship of 7he Clandestine Mar. 
riage, the former had become manager and part 
proprietor of Covent Garden, and was preparing _ 
to open a powerful competition with his former 
colleague. On hearing of this, Goldsmith made 
overtures to Colman; who, without waiting to 
consult his fellow proprietors, who were absent, 
gave instantly a favorable reply. Goldsmith felt 
the contrast of this warm, encouraging conduct, to __ 
the chilling delays and objections of Garrick. He pee 
at once abandoned his piece to the discretion of 
Colman, ‘‘ Dear sir,’’ says he in a letter dated 
Temple Garden Court, July gth,‘‘ lam very much > 
obliged to you for your kind partiality in my 
favor, and your tenderness in shortening the in- 
terval of my expectation. That the play is liable 
to many objections I well know, but I am happy — 
that itis in hands the most capable in the world 
of removing them. If then, dear sir, you will 
complete your favor by putting the piece into such - 
a state as it may be acted, or of directing me how 
to do it, I shall ever retain a sense of your good. 
ness tome. And indeed, though most probably 
this be the last I shall ever write, yet I can’t help 
feeling a secret satisfaction that poets for the fu. — 
ture are likely to have a protector who declines — 
taking advantage of their dreadful situation ; and 
scorns that importance which may be acquired by 
trifling with their anxieties.”’ 

The next day Goldsmith wrote to Garrick, who ~ 
was at Lichfield, informing him of his having ~ 
transferred his piece to Covent Garden, for which — 
it had been originally written, and by the patentee 
of which it was claimed, observing, ‘‘ as I found 
you had very great difficulties about that piece, I 
complied with his desire. . 11am) exes 
tremely sorry that you should think me warm a 
our last meeting ; your judgment certainly ought 
to be free, especially in a,matter which must in~ 
some measure concern your own credit and inter-_ 
est. I assure you, sir, I have no disposition te 
differ with you on this or any other account, but 
am, with a high opinion of your abilities, and 
very real esteem, Sir, your most obedient humbl 
servant. Oliver Goldsmith.”’ 

In his reply, Garrick observed, ‘‘ I was, indeed 
much hurt that your warmth at our last meetin 
mistook my sincere and friendly attention to you: 
play for the remains of a former misunderstand. 
ing, which I had as much forgot as if it had neve 
existed. What I said to you at my own house 


has been the business, an 


oe my life to live on the best terms with men of 
genius ; and I know that Dr. Goldsmith will have | 


reason to change his previous friendly disposi- 
tion toward me, as I shall be glad of every future 
opportunity to convince him how much I am his 
obedient servant and well-wisher, D, GARRICK.” 


CHAPTER Xd) 


MORE HACK AUTHORSHIP—TOM DAVIES AND 
THE ROMAN HISTORY—CANONBURY CASTLE— 
POLITICAL AUTHORSHIP—PECUNIARY TEMPTA- 

_ TION—DEATH OF NEWBERY THE ELDER. 


‘THOUGH Goldsmith’s comedy was now in train 
to be performed, it could not be brought out be- 
fore Christmas ; in the meantime, he must live. 
Again, therefore, he had to resort to literary jobs 
for his daily support. These obtained for him 
petty occasional sums, the largest of which was 
ten pounds, from the elder Newbery, for an his- 
rical compilation ; but this scanty rill of quasi 
patronage, so sterile in its products, was likely 
soon to cease ; Newbery being too ill to attend to 
business, and having to transfer the whole man- 
agement of it to his nephew. 
_ Atthis time Tom Davies, the sometime Ros- 
cius, sometime bibliopole, stepped forward to 
oldsmith’s relief, and proposed that he should 
undertake an easy popular history of Rome in two 
slumes. An arrangement was soon made. 
_ Goldsmith undertook to complete it in two years, 
possible, for two hundred and fifty guineas, and 
_ forthwith set about his task with cheerful alac- 
_ rity. As usual, he sought a rural retreat during 
the summer months, where he might alternate his 
erary labors with strolls about the green fields. 
Merry Islington’’ was again his resort, but he 
now aspired to better quarters than formerly, and 
gaged the chambers occupied occasionally by 
x. Newbery in Canonbury House, or Castle as it 
popularly called. This had been a hunting 
lodge of Queen Elizabeth, in whose time it was 
surrounded by parks and forests. In Goldsmsth’s 
day, nothing remained of it but an old brick 
wer ; it was still in the country, amid rural 
scenery, and was a favorite nestling-place of 
ithors, publishers, and others of the literary 
; order.* A number of these he had for fellow oc- 
 clipants of the castle; and they formed a tem- 
a rary club, which held its meetings at the Crown 
avern, on the Islington lower road ; and here he 
presided in his own genial style, and was the life 
and delight of the company. 
_ The writer of these pages visited old Ganonbury 
Castle some years since, out of regard to the 
emory of Goldsmith. The apartment was still 
shown which the poet had inhabited, consisting of 


See on the distant slope, majestic shows 
Old Canonbury’s tower, an ancient pile 
To various fates assigned ; and where by turns 
Meanness and grandeur have alternate reign’d ; 
Thither, in latter days, have genius fled 
From yonder city, to respire and die. 
_ There the sweet bard of Auburn sat, and tuned 
_ The plaintive moanings of his village dirge. 
_ There learned Chambers treasured lore for men, 
And Newbery there his A B C’s for dabes. © 


walks, who-would ascen 


and amuse themseves wi \ : 
through a telescope. Not far from this 
were the gardens of the White Conduit House 
Cockney Elysium, where Goldsmith used to figur 
in the humbler day8 of his fortune. In the fi 
edition of his ‘‘ Essays’’ he speaks of a stro 
these gardens, where he at that time, no doubt 
thought himself in perfectly genteel society 
After his rise in the world, however, he eee Mo 
too knowing to speak of such plebeian haunts, In 
a new edition of his ‘‘ Essays,’’ therefore, th 
White Conduit House and its garden disappears 
and he speaks of ‘‘a stroll inthe Park.” 
While Goldsmith was literally living from ha 
to mouth by the forced drudgery of the pen, | 
independence of spirit was subjected to aso 
pecvniary trial. It was the opening of Lo 
North’s administration, a time of great politi 
excitement. The public mind was agitated by th 
question of American taxation, and other ques- 
tions of like irritating tendency. Junius and 
Wilkes and other powerful writers were attackin. 
the -administration with all their force; Grub | 
Street was stirred up to its lowestdepths ; inflam- _ 
matory talent of all kinds was in full activity, and 
the kingdom was deluged with pamphlets, lam-— 
poons and libels of the grossest kinds. The min- 
istry were looking anxiously round for literary _— 
support. It was thought that the pen of Gold- .— 
smith might be readily enlisted. His hospitable 
friend and countryman, Robert Nugent, politically _ 
known as Squire Gawky, had come out strenu- — 
ously for colonial taxation ; had been selected for 
a lordship of the board of trade, and raised to the 
rank of Baron Nugent and Viscount Clare. His ex- | 
ample, it was thought, would be enough of itself, 
to bring Goldsmith into the ministerial ranks ; and 
then what writer of the day was proof against a 
full purse or a pension ? Accordingly one Parson ~ 
Scott, chaplain to Lord Sandwich, and author of 
Anti Se'anus Panurge, and other political libels — 
in support of the administration, was sent to ne- 
gotiate with the poet, who at this time was re- 
turned to town. Dr. Scott, in:after years, when — 
his political subserviency had been rewarded by _ 
two fat crown livings, used to make what he con- | 
sidered a good story out of this embassy to the 
poet. ‘‘I found him,’’ said he, “‘ ina miserable 
suit of chambers in the Temple. I told him my — 
authority : I told how I was empowered to pay 


most liberally for his exertions ; and, would you _ 


believe it! he was so absurd as to say, ‘Iecan 
earn as much as will supply my wants without 
writing for any party ; the assistance you offer is | 
therefore unnecessary to me ;’—and so I left him — 
in his garret !’’ Who does not admire the sturdy 
independence of poor Goldsmith toiling in his 
garret for nine guineas the job, and smile with 
contempt at the indignant wonder of the political 
divine, albeit his subserviency was repaid by two 
fat crown livings ? 

Not long after this occurrence, Goldsmith’s old 
friend, though frugal-handed employer, Newbery, 
of picture-book renown, closed his mortal career. 


The poet has celebrated him as the friend of all _ 


mankind ; he certainly lost nothing by his friend- — 
ship. He coined the brains of his authors in the 

times of their exigency, and made them pa ar 
for the plank Puen to keep them from d 
It is not likely his death cau oh 


- CHAPTER XXII. 


THEATRICAL MAN@UVRING—THE COMEDY OF 

‘FALSE DELICACY’’—FIRST PERFORMANCE OF 

: ‘HE GOOD-NATURED MAN’’—CONDUCT OF 

-JOHNSON—CONDUCT OF THE AUTHOR—INTER- 
EDDLING OF THE PRESS. 


THE comedy of Zhe Good-Natured Man was 
oomed to experience delays and difficulties to the 
ry last. Garrick, notwithstanding his profes- 
ons, had still a lurking grudge against the 
hor, and tasked his managerial arts to thwart 
in his theatrical enterprise. For this pur- 
pose he undertook to build up Hugh Kelly, Gold- 
mith’s boon companion of the Wednesday Club, 
sakind of rival. Kelly had written a comedy 
alled False Delicacy, in which were embodied 
all the meretricious qualities of the sentimental 
school. Garrick, though he had decried that 
_ school, and had brought out his comedy of Zhe 
_ Clandestine Marriage in opposition to it, now 
lauded False Delicacy to the skies, and prepared 
_to bring it out at Drury Lane with all possible 
stage effect. He even went so far as to write a 
prologue and epilogue for it, and to touch up 
some parts of the dialogue. He had become 
reconciled to his former colleague, Colman, and 
_ it is intimated that one condition in the treaty of 
peace between these potentates of the realms of 
_ pasteboard (equally prone to play into each other’s 
hands with the confederaté potentates on the 
great theatre of life) was, that Goldsmith’s play 
should be kept back until Kelly’s had been 
brought forward. 
A In the mean time the poor author, little dream- 
ing of the deleterious influence at work behind 
the scenes, saw the appointed time arrive and 
pass by without the performance of his play; 
while false Delicacy was brought out at Drury 
Lane (January 23, 1768) with all the trickery of 
_ managerial management. Houses were packed 
_ to applaud it to the echo; the newspapers vied 
with each other in their venal praises, and night 
after night seemed to give it a fresh triumph. 
- While False Delicacy was thus borne on the 
full tide of fictitious prosperity, Ze Good-Na- 
_ tured Man was creeping through the last rehear- 
sais at Covent Garden. The success of the rival 
pitce threw a damp upon author, manager, and 
actors. Goldsmith went about with a face full of 
_ anxiety ; Colman’s hopes in the piece deelined at 
each rehearsal ; as to his fellow proprietors, they 
declared they had never entertained any. All the 
actors were discontented with their parts, except- 
ing Ned Shuter, an excellent low comedian, and a 
pretty actress named Miss Walford ; both of whom 
the poor author ever afterward held in grateful 
recollection. 
Johnson, Goldsmith’s growling monitor and un- 
_ sparing castigator in times of heedless levity, 
stood by him at present with that protecting kind- 
ness with which he ever befriended him in time of 
eed. He attended the rehearsals ; he furnished 
e prologue according to promise ; he pish’d and 
; ’d at any doubts and fears on the part of the 
him sound counsel, and held 
st and nd, 


elf. for 


| arraye 
Ever since his 


usual care. 


satin grain, and garter blue silk breeches, 
2s. 7d.’’ Thus magnificently attired, he attende 
the theatre and watched the reception of the play, 
and the effect of each individual: scene, with tha 
vicissitude of feeling incident to his mercurial n 
ture. we peas 

Johnson’s prologue was solemn in itself, and. 
being delivered by Brinsley in lugubrious t 
suited to the ghost in Hamlet, seemed to thro 
portentous gloom on the audience. Some of the — 
scenes met with great applause, and at such times 
Goldsmith was highly ‘elated; others went 
coldly, or there were slight tokens of disappr 
tion, and then his spirits would sink. The fourth — 
act saved the piece ; for Shuter, who had them Bis 
comic character of Croaker, was so varied and — 
ludicrous in his execution of the scene in which 
he reads an incendiary letter, that he drew do 
thunders of applause. On his coming behin 
scenes, Goldsmith greeted him with an overflowing 
heart ; declaring that he exceeded his own idea va 
the character, and made it almost as new to h 
as to any of the audience. (obs 

On the whole, however, both the author and h 
friends were disappointed at the reception of th 
piece, and considered it a failure. Poor Gold- 
smith left the theatre with his towering hopes 
completely cut down. He endeavored to hide hi 
mortification, and even to assume an airof un 
cern while amcng his associates; but, the mc 
ment he was alone with Dr. Johnson, in whos 
rough but magnanimous nature he reposed 
limited confidence, he threw off all restraint 
gave way to an almost childlike burst of g 
Johnson, who had shown no want of sympath 
the proper time, saw nothing in the partial d 
pointment of overrated expectations to war 
such ungoverned emotions, and rebuked 
sternly for what he termed a silly affectation, saj 
ing that ‘‘ No man should be expected to symp 
thize with the sorrows of vanity.” aren 

When Goldsmith had recovered from the blo 
he, with his usual unreserve, made his past distres 
a subject of amusement to his friends. Dining 
one day, in company with Dr. Johnson, at the 
chaplain’s table at St. James’s Palace, he ente 
tained the company with a particular and comi 
account of all his feelings on the night of repre 
sentation, and his despair when the piece was — 
hissed. How he went, he said, to the Literary , 
Club; chatted gayly, as if nothing had gone 
amiss ; and, to give a greater idea of his unc 
cern, sang his favorite song about an old womai 
tossed in a blanket seventeen times as high as the 
moon. ‘* All this while,’’ added he, ‘* 
was suffering horrid tortures, and, had I put a b: 
in my mouth, I verily believe it would have stran- — 
gled me on the spot, I was so excessively ill: bu 
I made more noise than usual to cover all that; 
so they never perceived my not eating, nor sus- 
pected the anguish of my heart; but, when all 
were gone except Johnson here, I burst out a-cry 


ing, and even swore that I would never write 
. ” \ a 


and childlike self-accusation of poor Goldsmi aS; 


Na) 


_doctor,’’ said he dryly, ‘‘I thought had been a 
“secret between you and me, and I amsure I would 
not have said anything about it for the world.”’ 
But Goldsmith had no secrets: his follies, his 
weaknesses, his errors were all thrown to the sur- 
face ; his heart was really too guileless and inno- 
cent to seek mystery and concealment. It is too 
often the false, designing man that is guarded in 
_ his conduct and never offends proprieties. 

It is singular, however, that Goldsmith, who 
_ thus in conversation could keep nothing to him- 
self, should be the author of a maxim which would 
inculeate the most thorough  dissimulation. 
_ “* Men of the world,”’ says he, in one of the papers 
of the Bee, ‘‘ maintain that the true end of speech 
_ is not so much to express our wants as to conceal 
_ them.’’ How often is this quoted as one of the 
_ subtle remarks of the fine witted Talleyrand ! 


_ The Good-Natured Man was performed for ten 
nights in succession ; the third, sixth, and ninth 
___ nights were for the author’s benefit ; the fifth night 
it was commanded by their majesties ; after this 
it was played occasionally, but rarely, having 
always pleased more in the closet than on the 
stage. 
As to Kelly’s comedy, Johnson pronounced it 
entirely devoid of character, and it has long since 
passed into oblivion. Yet it is an instance how 
an inferior production, by dint of puffing and 
trumpeting, may be kept up fora time on the sur- 
face of popular opinion, or rather of popular talk. 
What had been done for False Delicacy on the 
stage was continued by the press. The book- 
sellers vied with the manager in launching it upon 
_ the town. They announced that the first impres- 
sion of three thousand copies was exhausted be- 
_ fore two o’clock on the day of publication ; four 
_.__ editions, amounting to ten thousand copies, were 
_ sold in the course of the season; a public break- 
fast was given to Kelly at the Chapter Coffee 
__ House, and a piece of plate presented to him by 
_ the publishers. The comparative merits of the 
two plays were continually subjects of discussion 
in green-rooms, coffee-houses, and other places 
where theatrical questions were discussed. 
__ Goldsmith's old enemy, Kenrick, that ‘‘ viper of 
the press,’’ endeavored on this as on many other 
‘occasions to detract from his well-earned fame ; 
the poet was excessively sensitive to these attacks, 
____and had not the art and self-command to conceal 
his feelings. 
Some scribblers on the other side insinuated 

that Kelly had seen the manuscript of Goldsmith’s 
play, while in the hands of Garrick or elsewhere, 
and had borrowed some of the situations and sen- 
timents. Some of the wags of the day took a mis- 
chievous pleasure in stirring up a feud between 
_ the two authors. Goldsmith became nettled, 
_ though he could scarcely be deemed jealous of 
one so far his inferior. He spoke disparagingly, 
though no doubt sincerely, of Kelly’s play: the 
latter retorted. Still, when they met one day be- 
_ hind the scenes of Covent Garden, Goldsmith, 
with his customary urbanity, congratulated Kelly 
on his success. ‘‘If I thought you sincere, Mr. 
Goldsmith,’ replied the other, abruptly, ‘* Ishould 
thank you.’’ Goldsmith was not a man to harbor 
spleen or ill-will, and soon laughed at this un- 
worthy rivalship: but the jealousy and envy 
_ awakened in Kelly’s mind long continued. He is 
even accused of having given vent to his hostility 
_ by anonymous attacks in the newspapers, the 
basest resource of dastardly and malignant spirits ; 
_ but of this there is no positive proof, — 


' 
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iiihen the latter had cume to a pause, et \this, 


BURNING THE CANDLE AT BOTH ) ; 
APARTMENTS — FINE FURNITURE — F 
CLOTHES — FINE ACQUAINTANCES — SHO} 
MAKER’S HOLIDAY AND JOLLY PIGEON A 
CIATES—PETER BARLOW, GLOVER, AND TH 
HAMPSTEAD HOAX—POOR FRIENDS AMONG 
GREAT ACQUAINTANCES. : 


THE profits resulting from Zhe Good-Natured 
Man were beyond any that Goldsmith had yet 
derived from his works. He netted about four 
hundred pounds from the theatre, and one hun- 
dred pounds from his publisher. - see 

Five hundred pounds ! and all at-one mirac 
lous draught! It appeared to him wealth inex- — 
haustible. It at once opened his heart and hand, — 
and led him into all kinds of extravagance. The 
first symptom was ten guineas sent toShuterfora — 
box ticket for his benefit, when Ze Good-Natured qi 
Man was to be performed. The next was an_ 
entire change in his domicile. The shabby lodg- 
ings with Jeffs the butler, in which he had been 
worried by Johnson’s scrutiny, were now ex- 
changed for chambers more becoming a man of 
his ample fortune. The apartments consisted of 
three rooms on the second floor of No. 2 Brick 
Court, Middle Temple, on the right hand ascend- 
ing the staircase, and overlooked the umbrageous 
walks of the Temple garden. The lease he pur- 
chased for £400, and then went on to furnish his ~ 
rooms with mahogany sofas, card-tables, and 
book-cases ; with curtains, mirrors, and Wilton 
carpets. His awkward little person was also fur- 
nished out in a style befitting his apartment ; for, 
in addition to his suit of ‘‘ Tyrian bloom, satin 
grain,.”’ we find another charged about this time, 
in the books of Mr. Filby, in no less gorgeous 
terms, being ‘‘lined with silk and furnished with 
gold buttons.”’ Thus lodged and thus arrayed, 
he invited the visits of his most aristocratic ac- 
quaintances, and no longer quailed beneath the _ 
courtly eye of Beauclerc. He gave dinners to — 
Johnson, Reynolds, Percy, Bickerstaff, and other 
friends of note ; and supper parties to young folks 
of both sexes. These last were preceded byround 
games of cards, at which there wasmorelaughter 
than skill, and in which the sport was to cheat 
each other ; or by romping games of forfeits and 
blind-man’s buff, at which he enacted the lord of © 
misrule. Blackstone, whose chambers were im- 
mediately below, and who was studiously occu- 
pied on his ‘‘ Commentaries,’’ used to complain 
of the racket made overhead by his revelling 
neighbor. . 

Sometimes Goldsmith would make upa rural | 
party, composed of four or five of his ‘‘jolly 
pigeon” friends, to enjoy what he humorously 
called a ‘‘shoemaker’s holiday.’’ These would _ 
assemble at his chambers in the morning, to par- 
take of a plentiful and rather expensive breakfast ; 
the remains of which, with his customary benevo- 
lence, he generally gave to some poor woman in 
attendance. The repast ended, the party would ~ 
set out on foot, in high spirits, making extensive - _ 
rambles by foot-paths and green lanes to Black- 
heath, Wandsworth, Chelsea, Hampton Court, 
Highgate, or some other pleasant resort, within a 
few miles of London. A simple but gay and- 
heartily relished dinner, at a country inn, crowned 
the excursion. In the evening they strolled back 
to town, all the better in health and spirits for a 
day spent in rural and soci joy ~ Occa- 
sionally, when extravagantly rs Bart 
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you quite as much as 1: if you return and tell 


| story, it will be in the newspapers to-morrow ; 


en The whole expenses of 
he day never exceeded a crown, and were oftener 
om three and sixpence to four shillings ; for the 
t part of their entertainment, sweet air and 
ural scenes, excellent exercise and joyous con- 
rersation, cost nothing. 
One of Goldsmith’s humble companions, on 
hese excursions, was his occasional amanuensis, 
ter Barlow, whose quaint peculiarities afforded 
uch amusement to the company. Peter was 
oor but punctilious, squaring his expenses ac- 
cording to his means. He always wore the same 
garb ; fixed his regular expenditure for dinner at 
a trifling sum, which, if left to himself, he never 
__ exceeded, but which he always insisted on paying. 
_ His oddities always made him a welcome com- 
nion on the ‘‘shoemaker’s holidays.’’ The 
dinner, on these occasions generally exceeded 
considerably his tariff ; he put down, however, no 
more than his regular sum, and Goldsmith made 
up the difference. é 
_ Another of these hangers-on, for whom, on 
-such occasions, he was content to ‘‘ pay the shot,”’ 
_ was his countryman, Glover, of whom mention 
_ has already been made, as one of the wags and 
_ sponges of the Globe and Devil taverns, and a 
__ prime mimic at the Wednesday Club. 
_ This vagabond genius has bequeathed us a 
_ whimsical story of one of his practical jokes upon 
- Goldsmith, in the course of a rural excursion in 
-- the vicinity of London. They had dined at an inn 
on Hampstead Heights, and were descending the 
hill, when in passing a cottage, they saw through 


o the open window a party at tea. Goldsmith, who | 
was fatigued, cast a.wistful glance at the cheerful 


_ tea-table. ‘‘ How I should like to be of that 
party,’’ exclaimed he. ‘‘ Nothing more easy,”’ 
replied Glover, ‘‘ allow me to introduce you.’ So 
saying, he entered the house with an air of the 
most perfect familiarity, though an utter stranger, 
and was followed by the unsuspecting Goldsmith, 
_ who supposed, of course, that he was a friend of 
the family. The owner of the house rose on the 
- entrance of thestrangers. The undaunted Glover 
_ shook hands with him in the most cordial manner 
_ possible, fixed his eye on one of the company who 
_ had a peculiarly good-natured physiognomy, mut- 
tered something like a recognition, and forthwith 
- launched into an amusing story, invented at the 
- moment, of something which he pretended had 
occurred upon the road. The host supposed the 
_ new-comers were friends of his guests ; the guests 
_ that they were friends of the host. Glover did 
> not give them time to find out the truth. He fol- 
_ lowed one droll story with another ; brought his 
powers of mimicry into play, and kept the com- 
_ panyinaroar. Tea was offered and accepted; 
an hour went off in the most sociable manner im- 
-aginable, at the end of which Glover bowed him- 
self and his companion out of the house with 
many facetious last words, leaving the host and 
his company to compare notes, and to find out 
what an impudent intrusion they had experienced. 
- Nothing could exceed the dismay and vexation 
of Goldsmith when triumphantly told by Glover 
that it was all a hoax, and that he did not know a 


ty 


nay, upon recollection, I remember in one of 
their offices the face of that squinting fellow wh 
sat in the corner as if he was treasuring up my 
stories for future use, and we shall be sure of 
being exposed ; let us therefore keep our own 
counsel.’’ . ’ 
This story was frequently afterward told by 
Glover, with rich dramatic effect, repeating anc 
exaggerating the conversation, and mimicking in 
ludicrous style, the embarrassment, surprise, and — 
subsequent indignation of Goldsmith. a 
It is a trite saying that a wheel cannot run in 
two ruts; nor a man keep two opposite sets 
intimates. Goldsmith sometimes found his o 
friends of the ‘‘ jolly pigeon’’ order turning up 
rather awkwardly when he was in company with 
his new aristocratic acquaintances. He gave 
whimsical account of the sudden apparition — 
one of them at his gay apartments in the Templ 
who may have been a welcome visitor at his 
squalid quarters in Green Arbor Court. ‘‘ How 
do you think he served me ?’’ said he to a friend. 
““Why, sir, after staying away two years, he came | 
one evening into my chambers, half drunk, as I 
was taking a glass of wine with Topham Beauclerc 
and General Oglethorpe; and sitting himsel 
down, with most intolerable assurance inquired 
atter my health and literary pursuits, as if he were © 
upon the most friendly footing. I was at first so 
much ashamed of ever having known such a 
low, that I stifled my resentment, and drew him — 
into a conversation on such topics as I knew he > 
could talk upon ; in which, to do him justice, h 
acquitted himself very reputably ; when all of a 
sudden, as if recollecting something, he pulled 
two papers out of his pocket, which he presented 
to me with great ceremony, saying, ‘‘ Here, my 
dear friend, is a quarter of a pound of tea, and a 
half pound of sugar, I have brought you; for 
though it is not in my power at present to pay you 
the two guineas you so generously lent me, y 
nor any man else, shall ever have it to say that I 
want gratitude.’ This,’’ added Goldsmith, ‘‘ was 
too much. I could no longer keep in my feeling’s, 
but desired him to turn out of my chambers 
directly ; which he very coolly did, taking up his 
tea and sugar ; and I never saw him afterward,”’ 


——— 


- CHAPTER XXIV. 


REDUCED AGAIN TO BOOK-BUILDING—RURAL RE 
TREAT AT SHOEMAKER’S PARADISE—DEATH OF 
HENRY GOLDSMITH—TRIBUTES TO HIS MEMORY 
IN ‘‘ THE DESERTED VILLAGE.” ; 


THE heedless expenses of Goldsmith, as may — 
easily be supposed, soon brought him to the end — 
of his ‘‘ prize money,’’ but when his purse gave | 
out he drew upon futurity, obtaining advances — 
from his booksellers and loans from his friends in — 
the confident hope of soon turning up another 
trump. The debts which he thus thoughtlessly — 
incurred in consequence of a transient gleam of | 
prosperity embarrassed him for the rest of his life; 
so that the success of the Good-Natured Man may _ 
be said to have been ruinous to him. ; 

He was soon obliged to resume his old craft of - 
book-building, and set about his History of Rome, © 
undertaken for Davies. 5 

It was his custom, as we have shown, during 


i 


_ of literary jobs, or urged to the accomplishment 
ome particular task, to take country lodgings 
few miles from town, generally on the Harrow 
or Edgeware roads, and bury himself there for 
weeks and months together. Sometimes he 
would remain closely occupied in his room, at 
ether times he would stroll out along the lanes 
and hedge-rows, and taking out paper and pen- 
cil, note down thoughts to be expanded and con- 
nected at home. His summer retreat for the 
present year, 1768, was a little cottage with a 
_ garden, pleasantly situated about eight miles from 
- town on the Edgeware road. He took it in con- 
junction with a Mr. Edmund Botts, a barrister 
-and man of letters, his neighbor in theTemple, hav- 
ing rooms immediately opposite him on the same 
floor. They had become cordial intimates, and 
- Botts was one of those with whom Goldsmith now 
and then took the friendly but pernicious liberty 
of borrowing. 

_ The cottage which they had hired belonged toa 
ch shoemaker of Piccadilly, who had embellished 
his little domain of half an acre with statues and 
jets, and all the decorations of landscape garden- 
ing ; in consequence of which Goldsmith gave it the 
name of The Shoemaker’s Paradise. As his fellow- 
occupant, Mr. Botts, drove a gig, he sometimes, 
in an interval of literary labor, accompanied him 
to town, partook of a social dinner there, and re- 
_ turned with him in the evening. On one occa- 
sion, when they had probably lingered too long 
at the table, they came near breaking their necks 
on their way homeward by driving against a post 
on the sidewalk, while Botts was proving by the 

_ force of legal eloquence that they were in the very 
middle of the broad Edgeware road. 
_ In the course of this summer Goldsmith’s career 
of gayety was suddenly brought to a pause by 
intelligence of the death of his brother Henry, 
_ then but forty-five years of age. He had leda 

quiet and blameless life amid the scenes of his 
- youth, fulfilling the duties ot village pastor with 
unaffected piety ; conducting the school at Lissoy 
_ with a degree of industry and ability that gave it 
celebrity, and acquitting himself in all the duties 
_ of life with undeviating rectitude and the mildest 
benevolence. How truly Goldsmith loved and 
venerated him is evident in all his letters and 
_ throughout his works ; in which his brother con- 
_ tinually forms his model for an exemplification of 
all the most endearing of the Christian virtues ; 
yet his affection at his death was embittered by 
' the fear that he died with some doubt upon his 
mind of the warmth of his affection. Goldsmith 
had been urged by his friends in Ireland, since 
his elevation in the world, to use his influence 
with the great, which they supposed to be all 
powerful, in favor of Henry, to obtain for him 
church preferment. He did exert himself as far 
_as his diffident nature would permit, but without 
success ; we have seen that, in the case of the 
- Earl of Northumberland, when, as Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland, that nobleman proffered him his 
patronage, he asked nothing for himself, but only 
spoke on behalf of his brother. Still some of his 
friends, ignorant of what he had done and of how 
little he was able to do, accused him of negli- 
gence. It is not likely, however, that his amia- 
ble and estimable brother joined in the accusa- 
tion. 

To the tender and melancholy recollections of 
his early days awakened by the death of this loved 
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‘summer time, when pressed by a multiplicity 


| upon Goldsmith, who was ever the vagabond’s ‘ba 


companion of his childhood, we may attribute | 
some of the most heartfelt passages in his ‘‘ De- | 


serted Village.” of that 
was composed this summer, in the cov 
tary strolls about the green lanes and 
rural scenes of the neighborhood; a 
much of the softness and sweetness of Engli 
landscape became blended with the ruder featur’ 
of Lissoy. It was in these lonely and subdue 
moments, when tender regret was half mingl 
with self-upbraiding, that he poured forth tha 
homage of the heart, rendered as it were at the 
grave of his brother. The picture of the village 
pastor in this poem, which we have aiready hint- 
ed, was taken in part from the character of his 
father, embodied likewise the recollections of his — 
brother Henry ; for the natures oi the father and 
son seem to have been identical. In the follow-— 
ing lines, however, Goldsmith evidently contrasted — 
the quiet, settled life of his brother, passed at home © 
in the benevolent exercise of the Christian duties, - 
with his own restless, vagrant career : 


‘‘ Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 
Nor e’er had changed, nor wished to change his 
place.”’ 


To us the whole character seems traced as it were _ 
in an expiatory spirit ; as if, conscious of his own 
wandering restlessness, he sought to humble him- 
self at the shrine of excellence which he had not 
been able to practice : 


‘« At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adorn’d the venerable place ; 
Truth from his lips prevail’d with double sway, 
And fools, who came to scoff, remain’d to pray, 
The service past, around the pious man, 
With steady zeal, each honest rustic ran ; 
Even children follow’d, with endearing wile, 
And pluck’d his gown, to share the good man’s 

smile : ' 

His ready smile a parent’s warmth express’d, 
Their welfare pleas’d him, and their cares distress’d ; 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given, 
But all his serious thoughts had restin heaven. 


* * * * * * * * * 


And as a bird each fond endearment tries 

To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reprov’d each dull delay, 
Allur’d to brighter worlds, axd led the way.”’ 


CHAPTER XXV. 


DINNER AT BICKERSTAFF S—HIFFERNAN AND HIS 
IMPECUNIOSITY—KENRICK’S EPIGRAM—JOHN- 
SON’S CONSOLATION—GOLDSMITH’S TOILET— 
THE BLOOM-COLORED COAT—NEW ACQUAINT- 
ANCES—THE HORNECKS—A TOUCH OF POETRY 
AND PASSION—THE JESSAMY BRIDE. 


IN October Goldsmith returned to town and re- 
sumed his usual haunts. We hear of him ata 
dinner given by his countryman, Isaac Bicker- 
staff, author of ‘‘ Love in a Village,’’ ‘‘ Lionel 
and Clarissa,’’ and other successful dramatic 
pieces. The dinner was to be followed by the — 
reading by Bickerstaff of a new play. Among — 
the guests was one Paul Hiffernan, likewise an 
Irishman ; somewhat idle and intemperate; wha 
lived nobody knew how nor where, sponging 
wherever he had a chance, and ofte& of course 


friend, or rather victim. Hiffernan was some- 


he termed dmpecuniosity, and against which he 
claimed a right to call for relief from the healthier 
purses of his friends. He was a scribbler for the 
newspapers, and latterly a dramatic critic, which 
had probably gained him an invitation to the din- 


‘ner and reading. The wine and wassail, how- 


ever, befogged his senses. Scarce had the au- 
thor got into the second act of his play, when 
Hiffernan began to nod, and at length snored out- 
right. Bickerstaff was embarrassed, but contin- 
ued to read ina more elevated tone. The louder 
he read, the louder Hiffernan snored ; until the 
author came to a pause. ‘‘ Never mind the 
brute, Bick, but go.on,’’ cried Goldsmith, ‘‘ He 
would have served “Homer just so if he were here 
and reading his own works.’’ 

Kenrick, Goldsmith’s old enemy, travestied this 
anecdote in the following lines, pretending that 
the poet had compared his countryman Bicker- 
staff to Homer. 


‘“What are your Bretons, Romans, Grecians, 
Compared with thorough-bred Milesians ! 
Step into Griffin’s shop, he’ll tell ye 
Of Goldsmith, Bickerstaff, and Kelly. . . 
And, take one Irish evidence for t’other, 

Ev’n Homer’s self is but their foster brother.”’ 


Johnson was a rough consoler to a man when 
wincing under an attack of this kind. ‘‘ Never 
mind, sir,’’ said he to Goldsmith, when he saw that 
he felt the sting. ‘‘ A man whose business it is 
to be talked of is much helped by being attacked. 
Fame, sir, is a shuttlecock ; if it be struck only 
at one end of the room, it will soon fall to the 
ground ; to keep it up, it must be struck at both 
ends.”’ 

Bickerstaff, at the time of which we are speak- 
ing was in high vogue, the associate of the first 
wits of the day ; a few years afterward he was 
obliged to fly the country to escape the punishment 
of an infamous crime. Johnson expressed great 
astonishment at hearing the offence for which he 
had fled. ‘‘ Why, sir,” said Thrale; ‘‘he had 
long been a suspected man.”’ 
a knowing look on the part of the eminent brewer, 
which provoked a somewhat contemptuous reply. 
““ By those who look close to the ground,’’ said 
Johnson, ‘‘ dirt will sometimes be seen; I hope 
I see things from a greater distance.” 

We have already noticed the improvement, or 
rather the increased expense, of Goldsmith’s ward- 
robe since his elevation into polite society. “‘ He 
was fond,’’ says one of his contemporaries, ‘* of ex- 
hibiting his muscular little person in the gayest 
apparel of the day, to which was added a bag- 
wig and sword.’’ Thus arrayed, he used to 
figure about in the sunshine in the Temple Gar- 
dens, much to his own satisfaction, but to the 
amusement of his acquaintances. 

Boswell, in his memoirs, has rendered one of 
his suits forever famous. That worthy, on the 
16th of October in this same year, gave a dinner 
to Johnson, Goldsmith, Reynolds, Garrick, Mur- 
phy, Bickerstaff, and Davies. Goldsmith was 
generally apt to bustle in at the last moment, 
when the guests were taking their seats at table, 
but on this occasion he was unusually early. 
While waiting for some lingerers to arrive, ‘‘ he 
strutted about,’’ says Boswell, ‘‘ bragging of his 
dress, and I believe, was seriously vain of it, for 
his mind was undoubtedly prone to such impres- 
sions. ‘ Come, come,’ said Garrick, ‘ talk no more 
of that. You are perhaps the worst—eh, eh?’ 
Goldsmith was eagerly attempting to interrupt 


him, when Garrick went on, laughing ironically, 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


Perhaps there was - 


229 


‘Nay, you will always Zook like a gentleman ; but 
1 am talking of your being well or 7// dressed. 
“Well, let me tell you,’ said Goldsmith, ‘ when 
the tailor brought home my bloom-colored coat, 
he said, ‘Sir, I have a favor to beg of you; when 
anybody asks you who made your clothes, be 
pleased to mention John Filby, at the Harrow, in 
Water Lane.’ ‘Why, sir,’ cried Johnson, ‘ that 
was because he knew the strange color would at- 
tract crowds to gaze at it, and thus they might 
hear of him, and see how well he could make a 
coat of so absurd a color.’ ”’ 

But though Goldsmith might permit this rail- 
lery on the part of his friends, he was quick to re- 
sent any personalities of the kind from strangers. 
As he was one day walking the Strand in grand 
array with bag-wig and sword, he excited the 
merriment of two coxcombs, one of whom called 
to the other to ‘‘look at that fly with a long ee 
stuck through it.’’ Stung to the quick, Goldsmith’s 
first retort was to caution the passers-by to be on 
their guard against ‘‘ that brace of disguised pick- 
pockets’’—his next was to step into the middle of 
the street, where there was room for action, half 
draw his sword, and beckon the joker, who was 
armed in like manner, to follow him. This was 
literally a war of wit which the other had not an- 
ticipated. He had no inclination to push the joke 
to such. an extreme, but abandoning the ground, 
sneaked off with his brother wag amid the hoot- 
ings of the spectators. 

This proneness to finery in dress, however, 
which Boswell and others of Goldsmith’s contem- 
poraries, who did not understand the secret plies 
of his character, attributed to vanity, arose, we 
are convinced, from a widely different motive. It 
was from a painful idea of his own personal de- 
fects, which had been cruelly stamped upon his 
mind in his boyhood by the sneers and jeers of 
his playmates, and had been ground deeper into 
it by rude speeches made to him in every step of 
his struggInig career, until it had become a con- 
stant cause of awkwardness and embarrassment. 
This he had experienced the more sensibly since 
his reputation had elevated him into polite soci- 
ety ; and he was constantly endeavoring by the 
aid of dress to acquire that personal acceptability, 
if we may use the phrase, which nature had de- 
nied him. If ever he betrayed a little self-com- 
placency on first turning out in a new suit, it may 
perhaps have been because he felt as if he had 
achieved a triumph over his ugliness. 

There were circumstances too about the time of 
which we are treating which may have rendered 
Goldsmith more than usually attentive to his per- 
sonal appearance. Hehad recently made the ac- 
quaintance of a most agreeable family from Devy- 
onshire, which he met at the house of his friend, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. It consisted of Mrs. Hor- 
neck, widow of Captain Kane Horneck; two 
daughters, seventeen and nineteen years of age, 
and an only son,-Charles, the Captain in Lace, 
as his sisters playfully and somewhat proudly 
called him, he having lately entered the Guards. 
The daughters are described as uncommonly 
beautiful, intelligent, sprightly, and agreeable. 
Catharine, the eldest, went among her friends by 
the name of Little Comedy, indicative, very prob- 
ably, of her disposition. She was engaged to 
William Henry Bunbury, second son of a Suffolk 
baronet. The hand and heart of her sister Mary 
were yet unengaged, although she bore the by- 
name among her triends of the Fessamy Bride. 
This family was prepared, by their intimacy with 
Reynolds and his sister, to appreciate the merits 


ot Goldsmith. The poet had always been a cho- 
en friend of the eminent painter, and Miss Rey- 
olds, as we have shown, ever since she had heard 
is poem of ‘‘ The Traveller’? read aloud, had 
eased to consider him ugly. The Hornecks were 
equally capable of forgetting his person in ad- 
- miring his works. On becoming acquainted with 


simplicity ; his buoyant good-nature and his in- 
nate benevolence, and an enduring intimacy soon 
_ sprang up between them. For once poor Gold- 
smith had met with polite society with which he 
was perfectly at home, and by which he was fully 

appreciated ; for once he had met with lovely 
‘women, to whom his ugly features were not re- 
pulsive. A proof of the easy and playful terms 
in which he was with them remains in a whimsi- 
cal epistle in verse, of which the following was 
the occasion. A dinner was to be given to their 
family by a Dr. Baker, a friend of their mother’s, 
_ at which Reynolds and Angelica Kauffman were 
_ to be present. The young ladies were eager to 
_ have Goldsmith of the party, and their intimacy 
with Dr. Baker allowing them to take the liberty, 
they wrote a joint invitation to the poet at the last 
-._ moment. It came too late, and drew from him 
the following reply ; on the top of which was 
scrawled, ‘* This zs a poem! This zs acopy of 
p/ verses’ 


Your mandate I got, 

You may all go to pot ; 

Had your senses been right, 
You'd have sent before night— 
So tell Horneck and Nesbitt, 
And Baker and his bit, 

And Kauffman beside, 

a And the /Jessamy Bride, 
With the rest of the crew, 
The Reynoldses too, 

Little Comedy’s face, 

And the Captain in Lace- 
Tel! each other to rue 
Your Devonshire crew, 
For sending so late 

To one of my state. 

But ’tis Reynolds’s way 
From wisdom to stray, 
And Angelica’s whim 
To befrolic like him ; 


But alas! your good worships, how could they be 
wiser, 
When both have been spoil’d in to-day’s Advertiser ? * 


It has been intimated that the intimacy of poor 
Goldsmith with the Miss Hornecks, which began 
in so sprightly a vein, gradually assumed some- 
thing of a more tender nature, and that he was 
not insensible to the fascinations of the younger 
sister. This may account for some of the phe- 
nomena which about this time appeared in his 
___—-wardrobe and toilet. During the first year of his 
acquaintance with these lovely girls, the tell-tale 
book of his tailor, Mr. William Filby, displays 
entries of four or five full suits, beside separate 
articles of dress. Among the items we finda 
_ green half-trimmed frock and breeches, lined with 
silk ; a queen’s blue dress suit ; a half dress suit 
of ratteen, lined with satin ; a pair of silk stocking 


* The following lines had. appeared in that day’s 
Advertiser, on the portrait of Sir Joshua by Angelica 
Kauffman : 


While fair Angelica, with matchless grace, 

Paints Conway’s burly form and Stanhope’s face ; 
Our hearts to beauty willing homage pay, 

We praise, admire, and gaze our souls away. 


| breeches, d I 
Alas! poor Goldsmith 


im, too, they were delighted with his guileless 


and anoth 


finery was dictated, not by y, but hu 

consciousness of thy defects ; how much of it was. 
to atone for the uncouthness of thy person, and to 
win favor in the eyes of the Jessamy Bride! 


But when the likeness she hath done for thee, - 
O Reynolds ! with astonishment we see, 
Forced to submit, with all our pride we own, | 
Such strength, such harmony excelled by non¢, 
And thou art rivalled by thyself alone. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


GOLDSMITH IN THE TEMPLE—JUDGE DAY AND 
GRATTAN—LABOR AND DISSIPATION-—PUBLICA- 
TION OF THE ROMAN HISTORY—OPINIONS OF IT | 
—HISTORY OF ANIMATED NATURE— TEMPLE 
ROOKERY—ANECDOTES OF A SPIDER. 


In the winter of 1768-69 Goldsmith occupied © 
himself at his quarters in the Temple, slowly — 
‘building up’’ his Roman History. We have 
pleasant views of him in this learned and half-— 
cloistered retreat of wit and lawyers and legal 
students, in the reminiscences of Judge Day of the 
Irish Bench, who in his advanced age delighted 
to recall the days of his youth, when he was a 
templar, and to speak of the kindness with which 
he and his fellow-student, Grattan, were treated _ 
by the poet. ‘‘I was just arrived from college,” 
said he, ‘‘ full freighted with academic gleanings, ~ 
and our author did not disdain to receive from 
me some opinions and hints toward his Greek and 
Roman histories. Being then a young man, I felt 
much flattered by the notice of so celebrated a 
person. He took great delight in the conversa- — 
tion of Grattan, whose brilliancy in the morning 
of life furnished full earnest of the unrivalled 
splendor which awaited his meridian ; and find- 
ing us dwelling together in Essex Court, near 
himself, where he frequently visited my immortal 
friend, his warm heart became naturally prepos- 
sessed toward the associate of one whom he so 
much admired.” 

The judge goes on, in his reminiscences, to _ 
give a picture of Goldsmith’s social habits, simi- 
lar in style to those already furnished. He fre- 
quented much the Grecian Coffee-House, then the 
favorite resort of the Irish and Lancashire Tem- 
plars. He delighted in collecting his friends 
around him at evening parties at his chambers, 
where he entertained them with a cordial and un- 
ostentatious hospitality. ‘‘ Occasionally,’’ adds 
the judge, ‘‘he amused them with his flute, or 
with whist, neither of which he played well, par- 
ticularly the latter, but, on losing his money, he 
never lost his temper. In a run of bad luck and 
worse play, he would fling his cards upon the 
floor and exclaim, ‘ Byefore George, I ought for- 
ever to Fenounce thee, fickle, faithless Fortune.’ ”’ 

The judge was aware at the time that all the 
learned labor of poor Goldsmith upon his Roman 
History was mere hack work to recruit his ex- 
hausted finances. ‘‘ His purse replenished,”’ 
adds he, ‘‘ by labors of this kind, the season of 
relaxation and pleasure took its turn, in attend- 
ing the theatres, Ranelagh, Vauxhall, and other 
scenes of gayety and amusement. Whenever his 
funds were dissipated—and they fled more rap- — 
idly from being the dupe of many artful persons, 
male and female, who practised upon his benevo. — 


\ 


t of his brains, and then throwing it out of 

- window. 
“he Roman History was published in the mid- 
e of May, in two volumes of five hundred pages 
h. It was brought out without parade or pre- 
sion, and was announced as for the use of 
ols and colleges ; but, though a work written 
read, not fame, such is its ease, perspicuity, 
yd sense, and the delightful simplicity of its 
le, that it was well received by the critics, com- 
anded a prompt and extensive sale, and has 
since remained in the hands of young and 


arely praised or dispraised things by halves, 
broke forth in a warm eulogy of the author and 
‘the work, in a conversation with Boswell, to the 
at astonishment of the latter. ‘‘ Whether we 

e Goldsmith,’’ said he, ‘‘ as a poet, as a comic 
writer, or as an historian, he stands in the first 
lass.’’ Boswell.—‘‘ An historian! My dear 
you surely will not rank his compilation of 
Roman History with the works of other his- 
ians of this age.’’ Johnson.—‘‘ Why, who are 
efore him ?’’ Boswell.—‘* Hume—Robertson— 
ord Lyttleton.’”’ Johnson (his antipathy against 

e Scotch beginning to rise).—‘‘I have not read 
[ume ; but-doubtless Goldsmith’s History is bet- 
r than the verbiage of Robertson, or the fop- 
y of Dalrymple.’”’ Boswell.—‘‘ Will you not 


mit the superiority of Robertson, in whose his- | 


tory we find such penetration, such painting ?’’ 
Johnson.—‘‘ Sir, you must consider how that pen- 
tration and that painting are employed. It is 
ot history, it is imagination. He who describes 
hat he never saw, draws from fancy. Robert- 
on paints minds as Sir Joshua paints faces, in a 
istory-piece ; he imagines an heroic counte- 
ance. You must look upon Robertson’s work 
romance, and try it by that standard. History 

is not. Besides, sir, it is the great excellence 
of a writer to put into his book as much as his 
ook will hold. Goldsmith has done this in his 
istory. Now Robertson might have put twice 
much in his book. Robertson is like a man 

o has packed gold in wool ; the wool takes up 

e room than the gold. No, sir, I always 


ught Robertson would be crushed with his own. 


ight—would be buried under his own orna- 
ents. Goldsmith tells you shortly all you want 
know ; Robertson detains you a great deal too 
ng. No man will read Robertson’s cumbrous 
detail a second time ; but Goldsmith’s plain nar- 
tive will please again and again. I would say 
Robertson what an old tutor of a college said 
one of his pupils, ‘ Read over your composi- 
ons, and whenever you meet with a passage 
which you think is particularly fine, strike it out !’ 
Goldsmith's abridgment is better than that of 
cius Florus or Eutropius ; and I will venture 
ay, that if you compare him with Vertot in the 
1e places of the Roman History, you will find 
at he excels Vertot. Sir, he has the art of com- 
piling, and of saying everything he has to say in 
a pleasing manner. He is now writing a Nat- 
History, and will make it as entertaining as 
us < tale.’ ¥, i 

Natural History to which Johnson alluded 

Mita: Vi ie ' Ke 5 


a 


History of Animated Nature,’’ which _ 


mith commenced in 1769, under an engage- 


ment with Griffin, the bookseller, to complete it. 
as soon as possible in eight volumes, each con- 
taining upward of four hundred pages, in pica; a 
hundred guineas to be paid to the author on the 
delivery of each volume in manuscript. 


He was induced to engage in this work by the iP 


urgent solicitations of the booksellers, who had~ 
been struck by the sterling merits and captivating 
style of an introduction which he wrote to Brookes’ 
Natural History. It was Goldsmith’s intention 
originally to make a translation of Pliny, with a 


popular commentary ; but the appearance of Buf- 


fon’s work induced him to change his plan and 
make use of that author for a guide and model. 


Cumberland, speaking of this work, observes: — 


“Distress drove Goldsmith upon undertakings 
neither congenial with his studies nor worthy of 
his talents. I remember him when, in his cham- 
bers in the Temple, he showed me the beginning of 
his ‘ Animated Nature ;’ it was with a sigh, such > 
as genius draws when hard necessity diverts it 
from its bent to drudge for bread, and talk of 
birds, and beasts, and creeping things, which — 


Pidock’s showman would have done as well. Poor — 


fellow, he hardly knows an ass from a mule, nor 
a turkey from a goose, but when he sees it on the 
table.” ae 
Others of Goldsmith’s friends entertained sim- 
ilar ideas with respect to his fitness for the task, 
and they were apt now and then to banter him on 


the subject, and to amuse themselves with his easy — 


credulity. The custom among the natives of 
Otaheite of eating dogs being once mentioned in 
company, Goldsmith observed that a similar cus- 
tom prevailed in China ; that a dog-butcher is as 
common there as any other butcher; and that 
when he walks abroad all the dogs fall on him. 
Johnson.—‘‘ That is not owing to his killing 
dogs ; sir, I remember a butcher at Litchfield, 
whom a dog that was in the house where I lived | 
always attacked. It is the smell of carnage 
which provokes this, let the animals he has killed 
be what they may.’’ Goldsmith.—“‘ Yes, there is. 
a general abhorrence in animals at the signs of 
massacre. If you put a tub full of blood into a 
stable, the horses are likely to go mad.’’ John- 
son.—‘‘I doubt that.’’ Goldsmith.—‘“‘ Nay, sir, 
it is a fact well authenticated.’’ Thrale.—‘* You 
had better prove it before you put it into your 
book on Natural History. You may do it in my 
stable if you will.’’ Johnson.—‘‘ Nay, sir, I 
would not have him prove it. If he is content to 
take his information from others, he may get 


i 


ue 


through his book with little trouble, and without a 


much endangering his reputation. But if he 
makes experiments for so comprehensive a book 
as his, there would be no end to them; his er- 
roneous assertions would fall then upon himself ; 
and he might be blamed for not having made ex- 
periments as to every particular.’’ 

Johnson’s original prediction, however, with 
respect to this work, that Goldsmith would make 
it as entertaining as a Persian tale, was verified ; 
and though much of it was borrowed from Buffon, 
and but little of it written from his own observa-~ 
tion ; though it was by no means profound, and 
was chargeable with many errors, yet the charms 
of his style and the play of his happy disposition 
throughout have continued to render it far more 
popular and readable than many works on the 
subject of much greater scope and science. Cum- 
berland was mistaken, however, in his notion of 


Goldsmith’s ignorance and lack of observation as 


them; but he observed them with the eye week, 
poet and moralist as well as a naturalist. | We | the spider c 
quote two passages from his works illustrative of | upon perceivit hat ki a 
this fact, and we do so the more readily because | deal with, it instantly broke all the bands t 
they are in a manner a part of his history, and | held it fast, and contributed all tha ay n- 
give us another peep into his private life in the | power to disengage so formidable an antagoni 
Temple ; of his mode of occupying himself in his When the wasp was set at liberty, I expe cted tl 
lonely and apparently idle moments, and of | spider would have set about repairing the breaches 
another class of acquaintances which he made | that were made in its net; but those, seen 
there. s were irreparable ; wherefore the cobweb was n 
Speaking in his ‘‘ Animated Nature’’ of the | entirely forsaken, and a new one begun, 
abitudes of Rooks, ‘‘I have often amused my- | was completed in the usual time. is 
elf,’’ says he, ‘‘ with observing their plans of ‘‘I had now a mind to try how many cobwe 
policy from my window in the Temple, that looks | a single spider could furnish ; .wherefore I de- 
upon a grove, where they have made a colony in stroyed this, and the insect set about anothe ‘ 
the midst of a city. At the commencement of | When I destroyed the other also, its whole st 
_ spring the rookery, which, during the continu- seemed entirely exhausted, and it could spin no 
ance of winter, seemed to have been deserted, or | more. The arts it made use of to suppor 
only guarded by about five or six, like old soldiers | now deprived of its great means of subsi 
- an a garrison, now begins to be once more fre- | were indeed surprising. I have seen itr 
-quented ; and in a short time, all the bustle and | its legs like a ball, and lie motionless for 
hurry of business will be fairly commenced.”’ together, but cautiously watching all the time 
_ The other passage which we take the liberty to | when a fly happened to approach sufficiently near, 
_ quote at some length, is from an admirable paper | it would dart out all at once, and often seize its 
_ in the Bee, and relates to the House Spider. rey. es 
__ * Of all the solitary insects I have ever remark- ‘Of this life, however, it soon began to grow 
ed, the spider is the most sagacious, and its mo- | weary, and resolved to invade the possessio 
_ tions to me, who have attentively considered | some other spider, since it could not make a web _ 
them, seem almost to exceed belief. . . . | of its own. It formed an attack upon a neighbo: 
I perceived about four years ago, a large spider | ing fortification with great vigor, and at first was 
in one corner of my room making its web ; and, | as vigorously repulsed. Not daunted, however, 
though the maid frequently levelled her broom | with one defeat, in this manner it continue 
against the labors of the little animal, I had the | lay siege to another’s web for three days, and at — 
eo fortune then to prevent its destruction, and | length; having killed the defendant, actually took 
I may say it more than paid me by the entertain- | possession. When smaller flies happen to f 
ment it afforded. - into the snare, the spider does not sally out ai 
“In three days the web was, with incredible | once, but very patiently waits till it is sure 
_ diligence, completed ; nor could I avoid thinking | them ; for, upon his immediately approaching t 
_ that the insect seemed to exult in its new abode. | terror of his appearance might give the capti 
- It frequently traversed it round, examined the | strength sufficient to get loose ; the manner, the 
_ strength of every part of it, retired into its hole, | is to wait patiently, till, by’ ineffectual and imp 
_ and came out very frequently. The first enemy, | tent struggles, the captive has wasted all 
however, it had to encounter was another and a | strength, and then he becomes a certain and ea 
much larger spider, which, having no web of its | conquest. RW 
own, and having probably exhausted all its stock ‘“The insect I am now describing lived thr 
in former labors of this kind, came to invade the | years; every year it changed its skin and got a 
_ property of its neighbor. Soon, then, a terrible | new set of legs. I have sometimes plucked off a 
_ encounter ensued, in which the invader seemed | leg, which grew again in two or three days. 
to have the victory, and the laborious spider was | first it dreaded my approach to its web, but at 
obliged to take refuge in its hole. Upon this I | last it became so familiar as to take a fly out of 
perceived the victor using every art to draw the | my hand; and, upon my touching any part of 
enemy from its stronghold. He seemed to go | the web, would immediately leave its hole, pre- 
off, but quickly returned ; and when he found all |-pared either for a defence or an attack.” 
arts in vain, began to demolish the new web with- 
_ out mercy. This brought on another battle, and, 
_ contrary to my expectations, the laborious spider 
_ became conqueror, and fairly killed his antago- i 
nist. CHAPTER XXVII. 
“ Now, then, in peaceable possession of what 
_ was justly its own, it waited three days with the 
utmost patience, repairing the breaches of its web, 
and taking no sustenance that I could perceive. JANE CONTARINE’ AND THE MINIATURE—POR- 
At last, however, a large blue fly fell into the TRAITS AND ENGRAVINGS—SCHOOL ASSOCIA- 
snare, and struggled hard to get loose. The TIONS—JOHNSON AND GOLDSMITH IN WES 
Spider gave it leave to entangle itself as much as MINSTER ABBEY, ri 


possible, but it seemed to be too strong tor the 


cobweb. I must own I was greatly surprised THE latter , 
: ! part of the year 1768 had been made 
when I saw the spider immediately sally out, and | memorable in the world ie pate by the institu 


_ in less than a minute weave a new net round its | of the Royal Academy of Arts. under the pz . 
captive, by which the motion of its wings was stop- | age of the King: and the direction Stoned 
ped; and when it was fairly hampered in this | most distinguished artists. I | 
manner it was seized and dragged into the hole. been mainly instru ntal in 

“In this manner it lived, in a precarious state ; | unanimously ele 


¥ 
i 
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ich he had maintained for sev- 
g nk -bumpers on the occasion. 
ua eagerly sought to associate his old 
d valued friends with him in his new honors, 
d it is supposed to be through his suggestions 
it, on the first establishment of professorships, 
h-took place in December, 1769, Johnson was 
yminated to that of Ancient Literature, and Gold- 
mith to that of History. They were mere hon- 
titles, without emolument, but gave distinc- 
from the noble institution to which they ap- 
ined. They also gave the possessors honorable 
places at the annual banquet, at which were as- 
_ sembled many of the most distinguished persons 
‘rank and talent, all proud to be classed among 

he patrons of the arts, 
__ The following letter of Goldsmith to his brother 
alludes to the foregoing appointment, and toa 
nall legacy bequeathed to him by his uncle Con- 


* 


To Mr. Maurice Goldsmith, at Ffames Law- 
der’s, Esg., at Kilmore, near Carrick-on- 
Shannon. 
Rees ‘January, 1770. 
““DEAR BROTHER: I should have answered 
_ your letter sooner, but, in truth, I am not fond of 
_ thinking of the necessities of those I love, when it 
so very little in my power to help them. I am 
orry to find you are every way unprovided for ; 
and what adds to my uneasiness is, that I have 
received a letterfrom my sister Johnson, by which 
[ learn that she is pretty much in the same cir- 
cumstances. As to myseli, I believe I think I 
could get both you and my poor brother-in-law 
something like that which you desire, but I am 
determined never to ask for little things, nor ex- 
haust any little interest I may have, until I can 
serve you, him, and myself more effectually. As 
yet, no opportunity has offered ; but I believe you 
are pretty well convinced that I will not be remiss 
when it arrives. 
__ ** The king has lately been pleased to make me 
_ Professor of Ancient History in the Royal Academy 
_of Painting which he has just established, but 
there is no salary annexed ; and I took it rather 
as a compliment to the institution than any bene- 
fitto myself. Honors to one in my situation are 
mething like ruffles to one that wants a shirt. 
— ** Vou tell me that there are fourteen or fifteen 
pounds left me in the hands of my cousin Lawder, 
and you ask me what I would have done with 
them. My dear brother, I would by no means 
give any directions to my dear worthy relations at 
ilmore how to dispose of money which is, prop- 
erly speaking, more theirs than mine. All that I 
can say is, that I entirely, and this letter will 
_ serve to witness, give up any right and title to it ; 
and I am sure they will dispose of it to the best 
vantage. To them [entirely leave it ; whether 
they or you may think the whole necessary to fit 
u out, or whether our poor sister Johnson may 
t want the half, I leave entirely to their and your 
discretion. The kindness of that good couple to 
our shattered family demands our sincerest grati- 


_ * We must apologize for the anachronism we have 
srmitted ourselves in the course of this memoir, in 


ing to my own. 


hings at last arrive, I hope one ay 


to re ncrease their good-humor, by ad 


**T have sent my cousin Jenny a miniature pic 
ture of myself, as I believe it is the most accepta- 
ble present I can offer. I have ordered it to be 
left for her at George )Faulkner’s, folded in a let- _ 
ter. The face, you well know, is ugly enough, © 
but it is finely painted. I will shortly also send 
my friends over the Shannon some mezzotinto | 
prints of myself, and some more of my friends 
here, such as Burke, Johnson, Reynolds, and 
Colman. I believe I have written a hundred let- 
ters to different friends in your country, and never > 
received an answer to any of them, I do not 
know how to account for this, or why they are 
unwilling to keep up for me those regards which 
I must ever retain for them. Ie He aes 

‘“‘Tf, then, you have a mind to oblige me, you 
will write often, whether I answer you or not 
Let me particularly have the news of our family 
and old acquaintances. For instance, you may 
begin by telling me about the family where you 
reside, how they spend their time, and whether — 
they ever make mention of me. Tell me about 
my mother, my brother Hodson and his son, 
brother Harry’s son and daughter, my sister John 
son, the family of Ballyoughter, what is become 
of them, where they live, and how they do. You 
talked of being my only brother: I don’t under-— 
stand you. Where is Charles? A sheet of paper 
occasionally filled with the news of this kind would — 
make me very happy, and would keep you nearer 
my mind. As it is, my dear brother, believe me | 
to be pe 

“Yours, most affectionately, pois 
' ** OLIVER GOLDSMITH,’’ 


By this letter we find the Goldsmiths the same 
shifting, shiftless race as formerly ; a ‘‘ shattered 
family,’’ scrambling on each other’s back as soon | 


as any rise above the surface.. Mauriceis “‘ every 
way unprovided for;’’ living upon cousin Jane 
and her husband and, perhaps, amusing himself — 
by hunting otter intheriver Inny. Sister Johnson 
and her husband are as poorly off as Maurice, — 
with, perhaps, no one at hand to quarterthem- _ 
selves upon; as to the rest, ‘‘ what is become 
of them ; where do they live; how do they do; _ 
what is become of Charles ?’”’ What forlorn, hap- 
hazard life is implied by these questions! Can _ 
we wonder that, with all the love for his native ~ 
place, which is shown throughout Goldsmith's. 
writings, he had not the heart to return there? 
Yet his affections are still there. He wishes to 
know whether the Lawders (which means his — 
cousin Jane, his early Valentine) ever make men- — 
tion of him ; he sends Jane his miniature ; he be- — 
lieves ‘‘it is the most acceptable present he can 
offer ;’’ he evidently, therefore, does not believe 
she has almost forgotten him, although he in- 
timates that he does: in his memory she is still 
Jane Contarine, as he last saw her, when he ac- 
companied her harpsichord with his flute. Ab- 
sence, like death, sets a seal on the image of those 
we have loved ; we cannot realize the intervening 
changes which time may have effected. 

As to the rest of Goldsmith’s relatives, he aban- 
dons his legacy of fifteen pounds, to be shared 
among them. It is all he has tb give. His heed~ 
less improvidence is eating up the pay of the book~ 
sellers in advance. With all his literary success, 
he has neither money nor influence ; but he has 
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empty fame, and he is ready to participate with 


them ; he is honorary professor, without pay ; his 
portrait is to be engraved in mezzotint, in company 
with those of his friends, Burke, Reynolds, John- 
son, Colman, and others, and he will send prints 
of them to his friends over the Shannon, though 
they may not have a house to hang them up in. 
What a motley letter! How indicative of the 
motley character of the writer! By the by, the 
publication of a splendid mezzotinto engraving of 
his likeness by Reynolds, was a great matter of 
glorification to Goldsmith, especially as it ap- 
peared in such illustrious company. As he was 
one day walking the streets in a state of high ela- 
tion, from having just seen it figuring in the print- 
_ shop windows, he meta young gentleman with a 
newly married wife hanging on his arm, whom 
he immediately recognized for Master Bishop, one 
of the boys he had petted and treated with sweet- 
meats when a humble usher at Milner’s school. 
The kindly feelings of old times revived, and he 
accosted him with cordial familiarity, though the 
youth may have found some difficulty in recog- 
nizing in the personage, arrayed, perhaps, -in gar- 
ments of Tyrian dye, the dingy pedagogue of the 
Milners. ‘‘Come, my boy,’’ cried Goldsmith, as 
if still speaking to a schoolboy, ‘‘Come, Sam, I 
am delighted to see you. I must treat you to 
-something—what shall it be? Will you have 
some apples?’ glancing at an old ‘woman’s 
stall ; then, recollecting the print-shop window : 
““Sam,’’ said he, ‘‘ have you seen my picture by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds ? Have you seen it, Sam? 
Have you got an engraving ?’’ Bishop was 
caught ; he equivocated ; he had not yet bought 
it ; but he was furnishing his house, and had fixed 
upon the place where it was to be hung. ‘“ Ah, 
Sam!’ rejoined Goldsmith reproachfully, ‘‘ if 
_ your picture had been published, I should not 
have waited an hour without having it.’’ 

After all, it was honest pride, not vanity, in 
Goldsmith, that was gratified at seeing his por- 
trait deemed worthy of being perpetuated by the 
‘classic pencil of Reynolds, and ‘‘ hung up in his- 
tory’’ beside that of his revered friend, Johnson. 
Even the great moralist himself was not insensible 
to a feeling of this kind. Walking one day with 
Goldsmith, in Westminster Abbey, among the 
tombs of monarchs, warriors, and statesmen, they 
came to the sculptured mementos of literary 
worthies in poets’ corner. Casting his eye round 
upon these memorials of genius, Johnson mut- 


ees 


Tipe sees 
OO a sr eel e 
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tered in a low tone to his companion, 

i . Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur istis. 

% Goldsmith treasured up the intimated hope, and 

. shortly afterward, as they were passing by Tem- 
ple bar, where the heads of Jacobite rebels, exe- 


FA <. 


cuted for treason, were mouldering aloft on 
hy spikes, pointed up to the grizzly mementos, and 
i echoed the intimation, 


Fs. Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur sé. 


s CHAPTER XXVIII. 


; PUBLICATION OF THE ‘‘DESERTED VILLAGE’’— 
ee! NOTICES AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF IT. 


_ SEVERAL years had now elapsed since the pub- 
lication of ‘“ The Traveller,’’ and much wonder 
was expressed that the great success of that poem 


had not excited the author to further poetic at- 


) tempts. On being 


from his prosaic toils, and court the muse among 


_mentioned the circumstance, and who apparently 


ty 


questioned at the 
ner of the Royal Academy by the Earl of Lisbut 
why he neglected the muses to compile histor 
and write novels, ‘‘ My Lord,’’ replied — he, 
courting the muses I shall starve, but by my ott 
labors I eat, drink, have good clothes, and can 
enjoy the luxuries of life.’’ So, also, on being 
asked by a poor writer what was the most pr 
ble mode of exercising the pen, ‘‘ My dear fell 
replied he, good-humoredly, ** pay no rega 
the draggle-tailed muses; for my part I h 
found productions in prose much more sought | 
after and better paid for.”’ a 
Still, however, as we have heretofore shown, he 
found sweet moments of dalliance to steal awa 


the green lanes and hedge-rows in the rural en 
virons of London, and onthe 26th of May, 1770, h 
was enabled to bring his ‘‘ Deserted Village’’ be 
fore the public. Ric 

The popularity of ‘‘ The Traveller’ had pre-_ 
pared the way for this poem, and its sale was in- — 
stantaneous and immense. The first edition was 
immediately exhausted ; ina few days a second 
was issued ; in a few days morea third, and by _ 
the 16th of August the fifth edition was hurried 
through the press. As is the case with popular 
writers, he had become his own rival, and critics 
were inclined to give the preference to his first 
poem ; but with the public at large we believe the 
““Deserted Village’’ has ever been the greatest 
favorite. Previous to its publication the book- 
seller gave him in advance a note for the price 
agreed upon, one hundred guineas. As the latter 
was returning home he met a friend to whom he 


judging of poetry by quantity rather than quality 
observed that it was a great sum for so small 
poem. ‘‘In truth,’”’ said Goldsmith, ‘‘I think so 
too; it is much more than the honest man can ~ 
afford or the piece is worth. I have not been easy 
since I received it.’’ In fact, he actually returned 
the note to the-bookseller, and left it to him to 
graduate the payment according to the success of 
the work. The bookseller, as may well be sup- 
posed, soon repaid him in full with many ac- 
knowledgments of his disinterestedness. This — 
anecdote has been called in question, we know ~ 
not on what grounds ; wesee nothing in it incom- 
patible with the character of Goldsmith, who was. 
very impulsive, and prone to acts of inconsiderate. 
generosity. ‘tee 

As we do not pretend in this summary memoir to 
go into a criticism or analysis of any of Goldsmith’s 
writings, we shall not dwell upon the peculiar 
merits of this poem; we cannot help noticing, 
however, how truly it is a mirror of the author’s 
heart, and of all the fond pictures of early friends" 
and early life forever present there. It seems to 
us as if the very last accounts received from 
home, of his ‘‘ shattered family,’’ and the desola- e 
tion that seemed to have settled upon {the haunts 
of his childhood, had cut to the roots one feebly 
cherished hope, and produced the following ex- 
quisitely tender and mournful lines : 


“Tn all my wand’rings round this world of care, 
In all my griefs—and God has giv’n my share— 
I still had hopes my latest hours to crown, 
Amid these humble bowers to lay me down ; 
To husband out life’s taper at the close, 
And keep the flame from wasting by repose ; 
I still had hopes, for pride attends us still, 


Around my fire an ev’nin 
_ And tell of all I felt al 


eee 


| neighboring hill.’ Before me lay the little hill of — 

_| Knockrue, on which he declares, in one of his let» 
| ters, he had rather sit with a book in hand than _ 
mingle in the proudest assemblies. And, above — 

How touchingly expressive are the succeeding all, startlingly true, beneath my feet was 
es, wrung from a heart which all the trials and 
mptations and buffetings of the world could not 
render worldly ; which, amid a thousand follies / 
und errors of the head, still retained its childlike ‘“ A painting from the life could not be more ex: 
nocence ; and which, doomed to struggle on to | act. ‘The stubborn currant-bush ’ lifts its head 
e last amid the din and turmoil of the metropo- | above the rank grass, and the proud hollyhock _ 
had ever been cheating itself with a dream of | flaunts where its sisters of the flower-knot are no 
ral quiet and seclusion : more, 
- _ “In the middle of the village stands the old 
Oh bless’d retirement ! friend to life’s decline, ‘hawthorn-tree,’ built up with masonry to distin- 
Retreats from care, that nevertnust be mine, guish and preserve it ; it is old and stunted, and 
_ How blest is he who crowns, in shades like these, | Suffers much from the depredations of post-chaise~ 


_ A youth of labor with an age of ease; i 
: meat travellers, who generally stop to procure a twig. 
Who quits a world where strong temptations try AB lal naa ‘ 
And, since ‘tis hard to combat, learns to fly ! ° Opposite to it is the village alehouse, over the 


For him no wretches, born to work and weep, door of which swings * The Three Jolly Pigeonstaa 
Explore the mine, or tempt the dangerous deep; Within everything is arranged according to the 
Nor surly porter stands, in guilty state, letter : 
To spurn imploring famine from the gate ; 
_ But on he moves to meet his latter end, 
Angels around befriending virtue’s friend ; 
_ Sinks to the grave with unperceived decay, 
While resignation gently slopes the way ; 
_ And all his prospects brightening to the last, 
His heaven commences ere the world he past. 


return 


‘ Yonder copse, where’once the garden smiled, 
And still where many a garden-flower grows wild.’ 


“The whitewash’d wall, the nicely-sanded floor, 
. The varnish’d clock that click’d behind the door: 
The chest, contrived a double debt to pay, 
A bed by night; a chest of drawers by day ; 
The pictures placed for ornament and use, 
The twelve good rules, the royal game of goose.’ 


‘‘Captain Hogan, I have heard, found great _ 
SS difficulty in obtaining ‘the twelve good rules,’ — 
but at length purchased them at some London — 
NOTE. bookstall to adorn the whitewashed parlor of 
‘The Three Jolly Pigeons.’ However laudable 
this may be, nothing shook my faith in the reality — 
of Auburn so much as this exactness, which had 
_ poem in renovating the fortunes of Lissoy. the disagreeable air of being got up for the occa- 
_ “About three miles from Ballymahon, a very | sion. The last object of pilgrimage is the quon- 
_ central town in the sister kingdom, isthe mansion | dam habitation of the schoolmaster, 
_ and village of Auburn, so called by their present ; oa eenbied 9 . em : 
_ possessor, Captain Hogan. Through the taste There, in his noisy mansion, skill’d to rule, 
and improvement of this gentleman, it is now a 
_ beautiful spot, although fifteen years since it pre- 
_ sented a very bare and unpoetical aspect. This, 
_ however, was owing to a.cause which serves 


strongly to corroborate the assertion that Gold- ‘« There is to be seen the chair of the poet, which 
smith had this scene in view when he wrote his | tell into the hands of its present possessors at the 
poem of ‘The Deserted Village.’ The then pos- | wreck of the parsonage-house; they have fre- 
_ sessor, General Napier, turned all his tenants out | quently refused large offers of purchase; but 
of their farms that he might inclose them in his | more, I dare say, for the sake of drawing contri- 
_ own private domain. Littleton, the mansion of | butions trom the curious than from any reverence 
_ the general, stands not far off, a complete emblem | for the bard. The chair is of oak, with back and 
of the desolating spirit lamented by the poet, | seat of cane, which precluded all hopes of a secret 
dilapidated and converted into a barrack. drawer, like that lately discovered in Gay’s. 
__ “The chief object of attraction is Lissoy, once | There is no fear of its being worn out by the de- 
the parsonage house of Henry Goldsmith, that | yout earnestness of sitters—as the cocks and hens 
brother to whom the poet dedicated his * Travel- | have usurped undisputed possession of it, and 
__ ler,’ and who is represented as the village pastor, | protest most clamorously against all attempts to 
ae get it cleansed or to seat one’s self. ; 
‘‘ The controversy concerning the identity of 


“When I was in the country, the lower cham- | this Auburn was formerly a standing theme of 
bers were inhabited by pigs and sheep, and the discussion among the learned of the neighbor- 
drawing-rooms by oats. Captain Hogan, how- hood ; but, since the pros and cons have been all 
ever, has, I believe, got it since into his posses- ascertained, the argument has died away. Its 
sion, and has, of course, improved its condition. abettors plead the singular agreement between the 
a “Though Best strongly inclined to dispute local history of the place and the Auburn of the 
the identity of Auburn, Lissoy House overcame | POC™, and the exactness with which the scenery 
my scruples. As I clambered over the rotten of the one answers to the description of the other. 


ate, and crossed the grass-grown lawn or court, To this is opposed the mention of the nightingale, 


“It is surrounded with fragrant proofs of iden- 
tity in 
‘The blossom’d furze, unprofitably gay.’ 


‘ Passing rich with forty pounds a year.’ 


ore ‘ And fill’d each pause the nightingale had made ;’ 
asuistry ; Nob ants 
here his red when compos- | there being no such bird in the island. The ob- 
ing his _ in a foreign land. Yonder | jection is slighted, on the other hand, by consid- 

the h, the the | ering the passage as a mere poetical license. 


rae 


“* Besides,’ say they, : the robir 
ingale.’ wa 
at Goldsmith should have laid the scene in a 


js the Irish night- 


lace from which he was and had been so long 


Beene: the rejoinder is always, ‘ Pray, sir, was 
~ Milton in hell when he built Pandemonium ?’ , 
- ‘**The line is naturally drawn between ; there 
can be no doubt that the poet intended England 
9) Nareacid 
i ‘The land to hast’ning ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.’ 


_ But it is very natural to suppose that, at the same 

time, his imagination had in view the scenes of 

his youth, which give such strong features of re- 
semblance to the picture.” 


_ Best, an Irish clergyman, told Davis, the travel- 
er in America, that the hawthorn-bush mentioned 
the poem was still remarkably large. ‘‘I was 
riding once,’’ said he, ‘‘ with Brady, titular Bishop 
of Ardagh, when he observed to me, ‘ Ma foy, 
Bas way. Iwill order it to be cut down.’ ‘ What, 
sir!’ replied I, ‘cut down the bush that supplies 
so beautiful an image in ‘“‘ The Deserted Vil- 
_ lage ?”’’—‘ Ma foy!’ exclaimed the bishop, ‘is 
that the hawthorn-bush? Then let it be sacred 
from the edge of the axe, and evil be to him that 
should cut off a branch.’ ’’—The hawthorn-bush, 
however, has long since been cut up, root and 
_ branch, in furnishing relics to literary pilgrims. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


THE POET AMONG THE LADIES—DESCRIPTION OF 
HIS PERSON AND MANNERS—EXPEDITION TO 
PARIS WITH THE HORNECK FAMILY—THE 
‘TRAVELLER OF TWENTY AND THE TRAVELLER 
‘OF FORTY—HICKEY, THE SPECIAL ATTORNEY 
—AN UNLUCKY EXPLOIT. i 


“sHE “‘ Deserted Village’’ had shed an addi- 
_ ‘tional poetic grace round the homely person of the 
_ author; he was becoming more and more ac- 
ceptable in tadies’ eyes, and finding himself more 
_ and more at ease in their society ; at least in the 
society of those whom he met in the Reynolds 
circle, among whom he particularly affected J.¢ 
‘beautiful family of the Hornecks. 
But let us see what were really the looks and 
--manners of Goldsmith about this time, and what 
right he had to aspire to ladies’ smiles ; and in so 
‘doing let us not take the sketches of Boswell and 
his compeers, who had a propensity to represent 
him in caricature ; but let us take the apparently 
truthful and discriminating picture of him as he 
appeared to Judge Day, when the latter was a 
student in the Temple. 


us to expect. 


; 
a dy 


Best, this huge overgrown bush is mightily in the’ 


And if it be hinted how unlikely it was | te 


han 


him 


a 
modified when he found himself in polite drawit 
rooms and in female society. \ CER 

But what say the ladies themselves of hi 
and here, fortunately, we have another sketch « 
him, as he appeared at the time to one of th 
Horneck circle ; in fact, we believe, to the Je 
my Bride herself. After admitting, apparentl 
with some reluctance, that ‘‘ he was a very p 
man,’’ she goes on to say, ‘“‘ but had he been © 
much more so, it was impossible not to love : 
respect his goodness of heart, which broke ou 
every occasion. His benevolence was unque 
tionable, and his countenance bore every trace 0, 
it no one that knew him intimately could avoid 
admiring and loving his good qualities.”” W 
to all this we add the idea of intellectual delic 
and refinement associated with him by his poe 
and the newly plucked bays that were flourishi 
round his brow, we cannot be surprised that fine — 
and fashionable ladies should be proud of his at. 
tentions, and that even a young beauty should no 
be altogether displeased with the thoughts of hav- 
ing a man of his genius in her chains. 

We are led to indulge some notions of the kind 
from finding him in the month of July, but a fey 
weeks after the publication of the ‘‘ Deserted Vil- 
lage,’’ setting off on a six weeks’ excursion 
Paris, in company with Mrs. Horneck and 
two beautiful daughters. A day or two oe 
his departure, we find another new gala st 
charged to him on the books of Mr. Willi 
Filby. Were the bright eyes of the Jessamy B 
responsible for this additional extravagance 
wardrobe? Goldsmith had: recently been editin, 
the works of Parnell ; had he taken courage fr 
the example of Edwin in the fairy tale >— 


“Yet spite of all that nature did 
To make his uncouth form forbid, 
This creature dared to love. 
He felt the force of Edith’s eyes, 
Nor wanted hope to gain the prize _ 
‘Could ladies look within Baie: 


All this we throw out as mere hints and si ~ 
mises, leaving it to our readers to draw their own 
conclusions. It will be found, however, that t 
poet was subjected to shrewd bantering amo 
his contemporaries about the beautiful Mary Hor. 
neck, and that he was extremely sensitive on th 
subject. / ae 

It was in the month of June that he set out fo 
Paris with his fair companions, and the followi 
letter was written by him to Sir Joshua Reyn 
soon after the party landed at Calais : 


‘““My DEAR FRIEND: We had a very q 


passage from Dover to Cala 
formed in three ; anc 
inten Eee 


hich ‘we 
ute 


ated to be imposed 


pirits at coming to Calais, 


at a little money would go 


E landing, with two little trunks, which 
ll we carried with us, we were surprised to 
teen or fifteen fellows all running down to 
p to lay their hands upon them; four got 
each trunk, the rest surrounded and held 
asps ; and in this manner our little baggage 
nducted, with a kind of funeral solemnity, 
was Safely lodged“at the custom-house. We 
well enough pleased with the people's 
ility till they came to be paid ; every creature 
ad the happiness of but touching our trunks 
their finger expected sixpence ; and they had 
y and civil a manner of demanding it, that 
was no refusing them. 

hen we had done with the porters, we had 
\ext to speak with the custom-house officers, who 
ad their pretty civil ways too. We were direct- 
d to the Hotel d’Angleterre, where a valet-de- 
e came to offer his service, and spoke to me 
en minutes before I once found out that he was 
peaking English. We had no occasion for his 
ervices, So we gave him a little money because 
poke Englisn, and because he wanted it. I 
not help mentioning another circumstance: I 
ught a new ribbon for my wig at Canterbury, 
id the barber at Calais broke it in order to gain 

pence by buying me a new one.”’ 


An incident which occurred in the course of 
this tour has been ‘tortured by that literary mag- 
, Boswell, into a proof ot Goldsmith’s absurd 
lousy of any admiration shown to others in his 
yresence. While stopping at a hotel in Lisle, 
ney were drawn to the windows by a military 
rade in front. The extreme beauty of the Miss 
rnecks immediately attracted the attention of 
officers, who broke forth with enthusiastic 
eeches and compliments intended for their ears. 
roldsmith was amused for a while, but at length 
ected impatience at this exclusive admiration of 
beautiful companions, and exclaimed, with 
k severity of aspect, ‘* Elsewhere I also would 
ve my admirers.” 
It is difficult to conceive the obtuseness of intel- 
ect necessary to misconstrue so obvious a piece 
ock petulance and dry humor into an instance 
mortified vanity and jealous self-conceit. 
Goldsmith jealous of the admiration of a group 
gay officers for the charms of two beautiful 
ig women! This even out-Boswells Boswell ; 
his is but one of several similar absurdities, 
ridently misconceptions of Goldsmith's peculiar 
in of humor, by which the charge ot envious 
usy has been attempted to be fixed upon him. 
1 the present.instance it was contradicted by one 
the ladies herself, who was annoyed that it had 
-advanced against him. ‘‘I am sure,”’ said 
‘from the peculiar manner of his humor, and 
med frown of countenance, what was often 
tered in jest was mistaken, by those who did 
ot know him, for earnest.’’ No one was more 
e to err on this point than Boswell. He had 
lerable perception of wit, but none of humor. 
- following letter to Sir Joshua Reynolds was 
sequently written : 


To Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
PDN ‘* Paris, July 29 (1770). 


letter to. 


Giese 


| had done and seen, but, finding it very dull, and 


knowing that you would show it again, I threw it 
aside and it was lost. 


ment with us, for the ladies do not seem to be. 
very fond of what we have yet seen. 


“With regard to myself, I find that travelling ia 
at twenty and forty are very different things. I~ 
set out with all my confirmed habits about me, — 


and can find nothing on the Continent so good as 
when I formerly left it. One of our chief amuse-— 
ments here is scolding at everything we meet 
with, and praising everything and every person 
we left at home. You may judge, therefore, 
whether your name is not frequently bandied at. 
table among us. 
thought I could regret your absence so much as 


al You see by the top of this — 
letter that we are at Paris, and (as I have often — 
heard you say) we have brought our own amuse-~ 


To tell you the truth, I never — 


our various mortifications on the road have often 


taught me to do. 


adventures without number; of our lying in — 

barns, and of my being half poisoned with adish 
of green peas ; of our quarrelling with postilions, 
and being cheated by our landladies; but I re- 
expect to.5 238 


serve all this for a happy hour which I 
share with you upon my return. 


‘‘T have little to tell you more but that we are _ : 
at present all well, and expect returning when we 
have stayed out one month, which I did not care — 


if it were over this very day. Y long to hear from 


Dyer, Chamier, Colman, and every one of the 
club do. I wish I could send you some amuse- 
ment in this letter, but I protest § am so stupe- 
fied by the air of this country (for I am sure it 
cannot be natural) that I have not a word to | 


I have been thinking of the plot of a comedy, \ 


which shall be entitled 4 YFourney to Paris, in 
which a family shall be introduced with a full in- 


tention of going to France to save money. You © 


know there is not a place in the world more prom- 
ising for that purpose. As for the meat of this — 
country, I can scarce eat it; and, though we pay 


you all, how you yourself do, how Johnson, Burke, ~ 1 


two good shillings a head for our dinner, I find — 


it all so tough that I have spent less time with my 
knife than my picktooth. I said this as a good 
thing at the table, but it was not understood. 1! 
believe it to be a good thing. 

‘““ As for our intended journey to Devonshire, I 
find it out of my power to perform it; for, as 
soon as I arrive at Dover, I intend to let the 
ladies go on, and I will take a country lodging 
somewhere near that place in order to do some 
business. I have so outrun the constable that I 
must mortify a little to bring it up again. For 
God’s sake, the night you receive this, take your 
pen in your hand and tell me something about 
yourself and myself, if you know anything that 
has happened. About Miss Reynolds, about Mr. 
Bickerstaff, my nephew, or anybody that you re- 
gard. I beg you will send to Griffin the book- 
seller to know if there be any letters left for me, 
and be so good as to send them to me at Paris. 
They may perhaps be left for me at the Porter’s 
Lodge, opposite the pump in Temple Lane. The 
same messenger will do. I expect one from Lord 
Clare, from Ireland. As for the others, I am not 
much uneasy about. 

‘'Ts there anything { can do for you at Paris ? 
I wish you would tell me. The whole of my own 
purchases here is one silk coat, which I have put 
on, and which makes me look like afool.. But no 
more of that. I find that Colman has gained his 
lawsuit. I am glad of it. I suppose you often 
meet. I will soon be ameng you, tetter please 


I could tell youof disastersand 


i 
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present, whether the distan 


And yet I must say, that if anything could make 
France pleasant, the very good ‘women with 
whom I am at present would certainly do it. 1 
could say more about that, but I intend showing 
them the letter before I send it away. What 
signifies teasing you longer with moral observa- 
tions, when the business of my writing is over? 
I have one thing only more to say, and of that I 
think every hour in the day, namely that I am 
your most sincere and most affectionate friend, 

‘“ OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


‘‘ Direct to me at the Hotel de Danemarc, 
Rue Jacob, Fauxbourg St. Germaius.”’ 


A word of comment on this letter : 

Travelling is, indeed, a very different thing 
with Goldsmith the poor student at twenty, and 
Goldsmith the poet and professor at forty. At 
twenty, though obliged to trudge on foot from 
town to town, and country to country, paying 
for a supper and a bed by a tune on the flute, 


everything pleased, everything was good; a 


truckle bed in a garret was a couch of down, and 
the homely fare of the peasant a feast fit for an 
epicure. Now, at forty, when he posts through 
the country in a carriage, with fair ladies by his 
side, everything goes wrong: he has to quarrel 
with postilions, he is cheated by landladies, the 
hotels are barns, the meat is too tough to be 
eaten, and he is half poisoned by green peas ! 
A line in his letter explains the secret: “‘ the 
ladies do not seem to be very fond of what we 
have yet seen.’’ ‘‘ One of our chief amusements 
is scolding at everything we meet with, and 
praising everything and every person we have 
Jeft at home!’’ the true English travelling amuse- 
ment. Poor Goldsmith! he has “all his com- 
jirmed habits about him ;’’ that is so say, he has 
recently risen into high life, and acquired high- 
bred notions; he must be fastidious like his fel- 
low-travellers; he dare not be pleased with what 
pleased the vulgar tastes of his youth. He is un- 
consciously illustrating the trait so humorously 
satirized by him in Bill Tibbs, the shabby beau, 
who can find ‘“‘no such dressing as he had at Lord 
Crump’s or Lady Crimp’s ;’’ whose very senses 
have grown genteel, and who no longer ‘‘ smacks 
at wretched wine or praises detestable custard.’’ 
A lurking thorn, too, is worrying him throughout 
this tour ; he has ‘‘ outrun the constable ;’” that 
is to say, his expenses have outrun his means, and 
he will have to make up for this butterfly flight 
by toiling like a grub on his return. 

Another circumstance contributes to mar the 
pleasure he had promised himself in this excur- 
sion. At Paris the party is unexpectedly joined 
by a Mr. Hickey, a bustling attorney, who is well 
acquainted with that metropolis and its environs, 
and insists on playing the cicerone on all occa- 
sions. He and Goldsmith do not relish each 
other, and they have several petty altercations. 
The lawyer is too much a man of business and 
method for the careless poet, and is disposed to 
manage everything. He has perceived Gold- 
smith’s whimsical peculiarities without properly 
appreciating his merits, and is prone to indulge 
in broad bantering and railiery at his expense, 
particularly irksome if indulged in presence of 
the ladies. He makes himself merry: on his re- 
turn to England, by giving the following anecdote 
as illustrative of Goldsmith’s vanity : 

“ Being with a party at Versailles, viewing the 
waterworks, a question arose among the gentlemen 


with my situation at home than I ever was before. - 


ce from whence they | N 


stood to one of the 
compass of a leap. Isr 
affirmative ; but, being bantered on > 
and remembering his former prowess « 
attempted the leap, but, falling short, ; 
into the water, to the great amuseme of 
company.” Ay 

Was the Jessamy Bride a witness of this 
lucky exploit ? ‘ iy. 

This same Hickey is the one of whom Golds 
some time subsequently, gave a good-ht 
sketch, in his poem of ‘‘ The Retaliation.” 


‘* Here Hickey reclines, a most blunt, pleasant 
ture, hse 
And slander itself must allow him good nature | 
He cherish’d his friend, and he relish’d a bumpe 
Yet one fault he had, and that one was a thumpe 
Perhaps you may ask if the man was a miser; _ 
I answer No, no, for he always was wiser ; ; 
Too courteous, perhaps, or obligingly flat, 
His very worst foe can’t accuse him of that ; _ 
Perhaps he confided in men as they go, 
And so was too foolishly honest? Ah, no! 
Then what was his failing ? Come, tell it, and bi 
e— 
He was, could he help it ? aspecial attorney.’ 


One of the few remarks extant made by Go 
smith during his tour is the following, of whi 
sical import, in his ‘‘ Animated Nature.” 

‘“In going through the towns of France, s 
time since, I could not help observing how muc 
plainer their parrots spoke than ours, and ho 
very distinctly I understood their parrots spe 
French, when I could not understand our o: 
though they spoke my native language. I at 
ascribed it to the different qualities of the ty 
languages, and was for entering into an elabora 
discussion on the vowels and consonants ; but 
friend that was with me solved the difficult 
once, by assuring me that the French wo 
scarce did anything else the whole day than si 
and instruct their feathered pupils ; and that 
birds were thus distinct in their lessons in co 
quence of continual schooling.’’ 

His tour does not seem to have left in 
memory the most fragrant recollections; t 
being asked, after his return, whether travelli 
on the Continent repaid ‘‘ an Englishman for t 
privations and annoyances attendant on it,’” hi 
replied, ‘‘I recommend it by all means to t 
sick, if they are without the sense of smedling, ai 
to the poor if they are without the sense of feed- 
img , and to both if they can discharge from their 
fates all idea of what in England we term coi 
ort.”’ 

It is needless to say that the universal impr 
ment in the art of living on the Continent has 
the present day taken away the force of G 
smith’s reply, though even at the time it was mor 
humorous than correct. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


OF PARNELL—AGREEMENT WITH DAVIES 
THE HISTORY OF ROME—LIFE OF BOL: 
BROKE—THE HAUNCH OF VENISON. ; 


ON his return 


to England, Goldsmith r 
ings of the ¢ bh. ) ye 


of th 


i ead a ri ed Re 

tained, she seems to have been disap- 

her early expectations from him. Like 
hers of his family, she had been more vexed by 
is early follies than pleased by his proofs of 
genius ; and in subsequent years, when he had 
_ risen to fame and to intercourse with the great, 
had been annoyed at the ignorance of the world 


and want of management, which prevented him 


from pushing his fortune. He had always, how- 

_ ever, been an affectionate son, and in the latter 
years of her life, when she had become blind, 

_ contributed from,:his precarious resources to pre- 
vent ber from feeling want. 

He now resumed the labors of the pen, which 
his recent excursion to Paris rendered doubly 
necessary. We should have mentioned a “ Life 
of Parnell,’’ published by him shortly after the 
“Deserted Village.’’ It was, as usual, a piece of 
job work, hastily got up for pocket-money. John- 
son spoke slightingly of it, and the author, him- 
self, thought proper to apologize for its meagre- 
ness ; yet, in so doing, used a simile, which for 
beauty of imagery and felicity of language, is 
enough of itself to stamp a value upon the essay. 

““Such,’’ says he, “‘ is the very unpoetical detail 
of the life of a poet. Some dates and some few 

_ facts, scarcely more interesting than those that 
make the ornaments of a country tombstone, are 
all that remain of one whose labors now begin to 
excite universal curiosity. A poet, while living, 
is seldom an object sufficiently great to attract 
much attention; his real merits are known but 
to a few, and these are generally sparing in their 

_ praises. When his fame is increased by time, it 

_ is then too late to investigate the peculiarities of 

his disposition ; the dews of morning are past, 
and we vainly try to continue the chase by the 
meridian splendor.” 4 

He now entered into an agreement with Da- 
vies to prepare an abridgment, in one volume duo- 
decimo, of his History of Rome; but first to 
write a work for which there was a more immedi- 
ate demand. Davies was,about to republish Lord 
Bolingbroke’s ‘‘ Dissertation on Parties,’’ which 
he conceived would be exceedingly applicable to 
the affairs of the day, and make a probable zt 


during the existing state of violent political excite- 


ment; to give it still greater effect and currency 
he engaged Goldsmith to introduce it with a pref- 
atory life of Lord Bolingbroke. 
About this time Goldsmith’s friend and country- 
man, Lord Clare, was in great affliction, caused 
by the death of his only son, Colonel Nugent, and 
- stood in need of the sympathies of a kind-hearted 
friend. At his request, therefore, Goldsmith paid 
him a visit at his noble seat of Gosford, taking his 
tasks with him. Davies was in a worry lest Gos- 
ford Park should prove a Capua to the poet, and 
the time be lost.’ ‘‘ Dr. Goldsmith,’’ writes he 
to a friend, ‘‘ has gone with Lord Clare into the 
country, and I am plagued to get the proofs from 
him of the Lite of Lord Bolingbroke.’’ The 
proofs, however, were furnished in time for the 
_ publication of the work in December. The Biog- 
raphy, though written during a time of political 
- turmoil, and introducing a work intended to be 
thrown into the arena of politics, maintained that 


creating ; whose life was spent in a continual 
flict of politics, and as if that was too short 
the combat, has left his memory as a subjec 
lasting contention.’ The sum received by 
author for this memoir, is supposed, from circum- 
stances, to have been forty pounds. eee 
Goldsmith did not find the residence amon 
great unattended with mortifications. He 
now become accustomed to be regarded in 
don as a literary lion, and was annoyed, at 
he considered a slight, on the part of Lord Cam- 
den. He complained of it on his return to tow 
at a party of his friends. ‘‘I met him,”’ said he, — 
‘at Lord Clare’s house in the country ; and 
took no more notice of me than if I had been 
ordinary man.’’ ‘‘ The company,’’ says Bosw 
“laughed heartily at this piece of ‘ diverting si 
plicity.’’’ And foremost among the laugh 
was doubtless the rattle-pated Boswell. Johns: 
however, stepped forward, as usual, to defend the 
oet, whom he would allow no one to assail 
imself; perhaps in the present instance 
thought the dignity of literature itself involved 
the question. ‘‘ Nay, gentlemen,’’ roared 
““Dr.. Goldsmith is in the right. A noblem 
ought to have made up to such a man as Gold 
smith, and I think it is much against Lord Cam 
den that he neglected him.’’ Sane 
After Goldsmith’s return to town he receive 
from Lord Clare a present of game, which he h 
celebrated and perpetuated in his amusing ver 
entitled the ‘‘ Haunch of Venison.’’ Some of the 
lines pleasantlyset forth the embarrassment caused 
by the appearance of such an aristocratic del. 
icacy in the humble kitchen of a poet, accus. 
tomed to look up to mutton as a treat : 


‘* Thanks, my lord, for your venison ; for finer or 

fatter ‘ 

Never rang’d in a forest, or smok’d in a platter: — 

The haunch was a picture for painters to study, 

The fat was so white, and the lean was so ruddy 

Though my stomach was sharp, I could scarce h 
regretting, 

To spoil such a delicate picture by eating : 

[had thought in my chambers to place it in view, © 

To be shown to my friends as a piece of virtu; 

As in some Irish houses where things are so-so, 

One gammon of bacon hangs up forashow; | 

But, for eating a rasher, of what they take pride i: 

They’d as soon think of eating the pan it was fry’d 
Ud ‘ 4 i 

But hang it—to poets, who seldom can eat, 

Your very good mutton’s a very good treat ; 4 

Such dainties to them, their health it might hurt; — 

It’s like sending them ruffles, when wanting a 
shirt,” 


We have an amusing anecdote of one of Gold- 


smith’s blunders which took place on a subse- 
quent visit to Lord Clare’s, when that nobleman 
was residing in Bath. be 
Lord Clare and the Duke of Northumberland 
had houses next to each other, of similar archi- 
tecture. Returning home one morning from an 
early walk, Goldsmith, in one of his frequent fits 
of absence, mistook the house, and walked up into 
the duke’s dining-room, where he and the duchess 
were about to sit down to breakfast. Goldsmith, 

still supposing himself in the house of Cord Clare, 

and that they were visitors, made them an easy ~ 
salutation, being acquainted with them, and 
threw himself on a sofa in the lounging manner 
The duke and 


I ,teness of well-bred people, to prevent any 


wkward embarrassment. They accordingly 
hatted sociably with him about matters in Bath, 
til, breakfast being served, they invited him to 
. The truth at once flashed upon poor 
edless Goldsmith ; he started up from the tree- 
d-easy position, made a confused apology for 
is blunder, and would have retired perfectly dis- 
ncerted, had not the duke and duchess treated 
whole as a lucky occurrence to throw him in 
r way, and exacted a promise from him to dine 

th them. 
__ This may be hung up as a companion-piece to 
his blunder on his first visit to Northumberland 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


NNER AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY—THE ROWLEY 
CONTROVERSY — HORACE WALPOLE’S  CON- 
‘DUCT TO CHATTERTON—JOHNSON AT RED- 
CLIFFE CHURCH—GOLDSMITH’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND—DAVIES’S CRITICISM—LETTER TO 
_ BENNET LANGTON. 


ON St. George’s day of this rene the first 
nual banquet of the Royal Academy was held 

n the exhibition room ; the walls of which were 

_ covered with works of art, about to be submitted 
o public inspection. Sir Joshua Reynolds, who 
rst suggested this elegant festival, presided in 

_ official character ; Drs. Johnson and Gold- 
ith, of course, were present, as professors of 


ed men of the day as guests. Goldsmith on this 
occasion drew on himself the attention of the 
mpany by launching out with enthusiasm on the 
oems recently given to the world by Chatterton 
as the works of an ancient author by the name of 
ywley, discovered in the tower of Redcliffe 
Church, at Bristol. Goldsmith spoke of them with 
rapture, as a treasure of old English poetry. 
This immediately raised the question of their au- 
thenticity ; they having 
ery of Chatterton’s. Goldsmith was warm for 
their being genuine, When he considered, he 
said, the merit of the poetry ; the acquaintance 
with life and the human heart displayed in them, 
he antique quaintness of the language and the 
amiliar knowledge of historical events of their 
_ supposed day, he could not believe it possible they 
ould be the work of a boy of sixteen, of narrow 
_ education, and confined to the duties of an attor- 
_ ney’s office. They must be the productions of 
Rowley. 
_ Johnson, who was a stout unbeliever in Row- 
ey, as he had been in Ossian, rolled in his chair 
and laughed at the enthusiasm of Goldsmith. 
Horace Walpole, who sat near by, joined in the 
augh and jeer as soon as he found that the 
| *trouvaille,’’ as he called it, ‘‘ol 229 friend 
_Chatterton’’ was in question. This matter, which 
had excited the simple admiration of Goldsmith, 
was no novelty to him, he said. *‘ He might, had 
he pleased, have had the honor of ushering the 
great discovery to the learned world.’’ And so 
he might, had he followed his first impulse in the 
_ matter, for he himself had been an original be- 
liever ; had pronounced some specimen verses 
- sent to him by Chatterton wonderful for their 
harmony and spirit ; and had been ready to print 
them and publish them to the world with his 


af. 


sanction, 


been pronounced a for- ° 


it 


unknown correspon¢ 
in sphere and indigent in circu 
when Gray and Mason pronounced the poems 
geries, he had changed his whole conduct to’ 
the unfortunate author, and by his neglect and 
coldness had dashed all his sanguine hopes 
the ground. _ olan Mba Since. 
Exulting in his superior discernment, this co 
hearted man of society now went on to divert 
himself, as he says, with the credulity of Gold. 
smith, whom he was accustomed to pronounc 
‘‘an inspired idiot ;” but his mirth was soon dash- 
ed, for on asking the poet what had become of 4 
this Chatterton, he was answered, doubtless in 
the feeling tone of one who had experienced the 
pangs of despondent genius, that ‘‘ he had been 
to London and had destroyed himself.”’ 
The reply struck a pang of self-reproach even to — 
the cold heart of Walpole ; a faint blush may have 
visited his cheek at his recent levity. ‘‘ The per- — 
sons of honor and veracity who were present,’” — 
said he in after years, when he found it neces- — 
sary to exculpate himself from the charge of heart- 
less neglect of genius, ‘‘ will attest with what — 
surprise and concern I thus first heard of his — 
death.’ Well might he feel concern. His cold 
neglect had doubtless contributed to madden the 
spirit of that youthful genius, and hurry him toward | 
his untimely end; nor have all the excuses and 
palliations of Walpole’s friends and admirers 
been ever able entirely to clear this stigma from 
his fame. ete 
But what was there in the enthusiasm and cre- | 
dulity of honest Goldsmith in this matter, to sub- 
ject him to the laugh of Johnson or the raillery 
of Walpole ? 
cient, were they not good? Granting they were ~ 
not the productions of Rowley, were they the less 
admirable for being the productions ot Chatter- 
ton? 
and the genius of their composer when, some — 
years afterward, he visited the tower of Redcliffe 
Church, and was shown the coffer in which poor © 
Chatterton had pretended to find them. ‘“‘ This,” 
said he, ‘‘is the most extraordinary young man | 
that has encountered my knowledge. Jf is | 
wonderful how the whelp has written such 
things.” i 
As to Goldsmith, he persisted in his credulity, 
and had subsequently a dispute with Dr. Percy 


-on the subject, which interrupted and almost de- 


stroyed their friendship. After all, his enthusi- _ 
asm was of a generous, poetic kind;.the poems _ 
remain beautiful monuments of genius, anditis _ 
even now difficult to persuade one’s self that they 
could be entirely the productions of a youth of 
sixteen. 

In the month of August was published anony- 
mously the History of England, on which Gold- 
smith had been for some time employed. It was 
in four volumes, compiled chiefly, as he acknowl- 
edged in the preface, from Rapin, Carle, Smollett, 
and Hume, ‘‘each of whom,’’ says he, ‘‘have 
their admirers, in proportion as the reader is stu- 
dious of political antiquities, fond of minute an- 
ecdote, a warm partisan, or a deliberate rea- 
soner.’’ It possessed the same kind of merit as. 
his other historical compilations ; a clear, suc- 
cinct narrative, a simple, easy, and graceful style, — 
and an agreeable arrangement of facts ; but was. 
not remarkable for either depth of observation or 


| minute accuracy of researc 
¥ 


ere transferre t 
6 ters { 


Granting the poems were notan- 


Johnson himself testified to their merits 


n 1 seri . 
with being unfriendly to Tibetee dis- 
rchy above its proper sphere ; 
ters ; one who would betray his 
ntry for a pension. Tom Davies, the publisher, 
mpous. little bibliopole of Russell potrees; 
red lest the book should prove unsalable, 
ook to protect it by his pen, and wrote a 
article in its defence in Zhe Public Adver- 
He was vain of his critical effusion, and 
SOL ght by nods and winks and inuendoes to in- 
timate his authorship. ‘Have you seen,” said 
he in a letter to a friend, ‘ ‘ An Impartial Ac- 
- count of Goldsmith's History of England?’ If 
ou want to know who was the writer of it, you 
ill find him in Russell Street ;—du¢ mum: ne 
The history, on the whole, however, was well 
ceived ; some of the critics declared that Eng- 
sh history had never before been so usefully, so 
legantly, and agreeably epitomized, ‘‘ and, like 
s other historical writings, it has kept its 
_ground”’ in English literature. 
Goldsmith had intended this summer, in com- 
pany with Sir Joshua Reynolds, to pay a visit to 
_ Bennet Langton, at his seat in Lincolnshire, 
_ where he was settled in domestic life, having the 
_ year previously married the Countess Dowager of 
Rothes. The following letter, however, ‘dated 
‘from his chambers in the Temple, on the ‘7th of 
_ September, apologizes for putting off the visit, 
_ while it gives an amusing account of his summer 
- occupations and of the attacks of the critics ou 
his History of England : 


“My DEAR SIR: Since I had the pleasure of 
y - seeing you last, I have been.almost wholly in the. 
country, at a farmer’s house, quite alone, trying 
to write a comedy. It is now finished ; but when 
or how it will be acted, or whether it will be 
acted at all, are questions I cannot resolve. I am 
_ therefore so much employed upon that, that I 
am under the necessity of putting off my intended 
visit to Lincolnshire for this season. Reynolds 
is just returned from Paris, and finds himself now 
in the case of a truant that must make up for his 
idle time by diligence. We have therefore agreed 
to postpone our journey till next summer, when 
_ we hope to have the honor of waiting upon Lady 
__ Rothes and you, and staying double the time of 
our late intended visit. We often meet, and 
meyer without remembering you. I see Mr. 
- Beauclerc very often both in town and country. 
| He is now going directly forward to becomea sec- 
- ond Boyle; deep in chemistry and_ physics. 

_ Johnson has been down on a visit toa country 
parson, Doctor Taylor; and is returned to his 
old haunts at Mrs. Thrale’s. Burke is a farmer, 
_enatiendant a better place; but visiting about 
too. Every soul is visiting about and merry but 
myself. And that is hard too, as I have been try- 
ing these three months to do something to make 
people laugh. There have I been strolling about 
the hedges, studying jests with a most tragical 
countenance. The Natural History is about half 
finished, and I will shortly finish the rest. God 
knows I am tired of this kind of finishing, which 
is but bungling work ; and that not so much my 
fault as the fault of my scurvy circumstances. 
They begin to talk in town of the Opposition’s 
ning ground ; the cry of liberty is still as loud | 
a] have publishes, or Davies has pub-. 

eae of the History of 


_’Squire Richard says, 


} Iam a sore Whig. God bless you, and with 


sd in th 
ies of the peo 
or or against Aberty in my/head ; 
being to make up a book of a decent size 
would do no he 
nobody. However, they set me down as an ar 
Tory, and consequently an honest man. 1 
you come to look at any part of it, you'll say th 


most respectful compliments to her Ladyship 
remain, dear Sir, your most affectionate el 
servant, 


BARTON—PRACTICAL JOKES AT THE EXP! sk a 
OF HI5 TOILET—AMUSEMENTS AT BARTON mY 
AQUATIC MISADVENTURE. 


THOWGE Goldsmith found it impossible to brea 
from liis literary occupations to visit Bennet Lang 
ton, in Lincolnshire, he soon yieided te attra 
tions from another quarter, in which somewhat oa 
sentiment may have mingled. Miss Seles 
Horneck, one of his beautiful fellow-trave lers, 
otherwise called Little Comedy, had been married ~ 
in August to Henry William Bunbury, Esq., a 
gentleman of fortune, who has become celebrated — 
for the humorous productions of his pencil. Gol 
smith was shortly afterward invited to pay th 
newly married couple a visit at their seat, ai 
Barton, in Suffolk. How could he resist such ar 
invitation—especially as the Jessamy { 
would, of course, be among the guests? It i 
true, he was hampered with work; he was s 
more hampered with debt; his accounts with 
Newbery were perplexed ; but all must give way 
New advances are procured from Newbery, 
the promise of a new tale in the style of the Vicar 
of Wakefield, of which he showed him a few 
roughly- sketched chapters ; so, his purse reple 
ished in the old way, ‘* by hook or by crook,’” he 
posted off to visit the bride at Barton. He found 
there a joyous household, and one where he wa 
welcomed with affection. Garrick was the 
and played the part of master of the revels, 
he was an intimate friend of the master of th 
house. Notwithstanding early misunderstandings, | 
a social intercourse between the actor and the poet 
had grown up of late, from meeting together con 
tinually in the same circle. A few particular 
have reached us concerning Goldsmith while o 
this happy visit. We believe the legend has come — 
down from Miss Mary Horneck herself. ‘‘ Whi 
at Barton,”’ she says, ‘‘ his manners were always 
playful and amusing, taking the lead in promoting: Br 
any scheme of innocent mirth, and usually prefac- — 
ing the invitation with ‘Come, now, let us play 
the fool alittle.’ At cards, which was commonly 
around game, and the stake small, he was al- — 
ways the most noisy, affected great eagerness to 
win, and teased his opponents of the gentler sex _ 
with continual jest and banter on their want of 
spirit in not risking the hazards of the game. 
But one of his most favorite enjoyments was to ~ 
romp with the children, when he threw off all re- 
serve, and seemed one of the most Joycus of the 
group. i 
“One of the means by which he amused us 
yas his s we iefly of the comic eid 


‘ 


‘were sung with some taste and humor ; several, 
I believe, were of his own composition, and I re- 
ret that I neither have copies, which might have 
sen readily procured from him at the time, nor 
o I remember their names.” ie 
His perfect good humor made him the object of 
tricks of all kinds; often in retaliation of some 
rank which he himself had played off. Unlucki- 
i these tricks were sometimes made at the ex- 
pense of his toilet, which, with a view peradven- 
ture to please the eye ofa certain fair lady, he had 
again enriched to the impoverishment of his purse. 
‘Being at all times gay in his dress,’’ says this 
 ladylike legend, ‘‘ he made his appearance at the 
_ preakfast-table in a smart black silk coat with an 
expensive pair of ruffles; the coat some one con- 
i _trived to soil, and it was sent to be cleansed ; but, 


OM either by accident, or probably by design, the day 
after it came home, the sleeves became daubed 
with paint, which was not discovered until the 
ruffles also, to his great mortification, were irre- 
__trievably disfigured. 
_. **He always wore a wig, a peculiarity which 
_° those who judge of his appearance only from the 
fine poetical head of Reynolds would not suspect ; 
and on one occasion some person contrived seri- 
ously to injure this important adjunct to dress. 
It was the only one he had in the country, and 
the misfortune seemed irreparable until the ser- 
_ vices of Mr. Bunbury’s valet were called in, who, 
_ however, performed his functions so indifferently 
ae that poor Goldsmith’s appearance became the 
_ signal for a general smile.’’ 
This was wicked waggery, especially when it 
p: was directed to mar all the attempts of the un- 
fortunate poet to improve his personal appear- 
ance, about which he was at all times dubiously 
sensitive, and particularly when among the ladies. 

We have in a former chapter recorded his un- 
lucky tumble into a fountain at Versailles, when 
attempting a feat of agility in presence of the fair 
_ Hornecks. Water was destined to be equally 
_ baneful to him on the present occasion. ‘‘ Some 
_ difference of opinion,’’ says the fair narrator, 

“having arisen with Lord Harrington respecting 
the depth of a pond, the poet remarked that it 
was not so deep but that, if anything valuable 
___was to be found at the bottom, he would not hesi- 
tate to pick it up. His lordship, after some ban- 
___ter, threw in a guinea ; Goldsmith, not to be out- 
done in this kind of bravado, in attempting to 
fulfil his promise without getting wet, accident- 
ally fell in, to the amusement of all present, but 
persevered, brought out the money, and kept it, 
remarking that he had abundant objects on whom 
to bestow any farther proofs of his lordship’s 
whim or bounty.”’ 

All this is recorded by the beautiful Mary Hor- 
neck, the Jessamy Bride herself; but while she 
gives these amusing pictures of poor Goldsmith’s 
eccentricities, and of the mischievous pranks 
‘played off upon him, she bears unqualified testi- 
mony, which we have quoted elsewhere, to the 
qualities of his head and heart, which shone forth 
in his countenance, and gained him the love of 
all who knew him. 

Among the circumstances of this visit vaguely 
called to mind by this fair lady in after years, 
was that Goldsmith read to her and her sister the 
first part of a novel which he had in hand. It 
was doubtless the manuscript mentioned at the 
beginning of this chapter, on which he had ob- 
_ tained an advance of money from Newbery to 

stave off some pressing debts, and to provide 
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The bookseller, when he ca 


‘quently there, and delighted in drawing from the 


funds for this very visit. It never was finished. , to all which Johnson listened 


or 


amine the manuscript, objected to it as: 
narrative version of the Good-Natured 
Goldsmith, too easily put out of conceit of 
writings, threw it aside, forgetting that this was 
the very Newbery who kept his Vicar of Wake- 
field by him nearly two years through doubts of 
its success. The loss of the manuscript is deeply 
to be regretted; it doubtless would have been — 

properly wrought up before given to the press, — 
and might have given us new scenes in life and 
traits of character, while it could not fail to bear | 
traces of his delightful style. What a pity he had — 
not been guided by the opinions of his fair lis- 
teners at Barton, instead of that of the astute Mr. 
Newbery ! ne 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


DINNER AT GENERAL OGLETHORPE’ S—ANECDOTES 
OF THE GENERAL—DISPUTE ABOUT DUELLING 
—GHOST STORIES. 

WE have mentioned old General Oglethorpe as | 
one of Goldsmith’s aristocratical acquaintances. 
This veteran, born in 1698, had commenced lite _ 
early, by serving, when a mere stripling, under — 
Prince Eugene, against the Turks. . He hada 
continued in military life, and been promoted ta 
the rank of major-general in 1745, and received 
a command during the Scottish rebellion. Being 
of strong Jacobite tendencies, he was suspected 
and accused of favoring the rebels; and though 
acquitted by a court of inquiry, was never after- 4 
ward employed ; or, in technical language, was 
shelved. He had since been repeatedly a mem-_ 
ber of parliament, and had always distinguished 
himself by learning, taste, active benevolence, 
and high Tory principles. His name, however, 
has become historical, chiefly {rom his transac- — 
tions in America, and the share he took inthe _ 
settlement of the colony of Georgia. It lies em- 
balmed in honorable immortality in a single line _ 
of Pope’s : 


“One, driven éy strong benevolence of soul, 
Shall fly, like Oglethorpe, from pole to pole.’” 


The veteran was now seventy-four years of age, 
but healthy and vigorous, and as much the preux 
chevalier as in his younger days, when he served 
with Prince Eugene. His table was often the 
gathering-place of men of talent. Johnson was fre- 


general details of his various ‘‘ experiences.’’ He 
was anxious that he should give the world his life. 
““T know no man,”’ said he, ‘‘ whose life would 
be more interesting.’’ Still the vivacity of the 
general’s mind and the variety of his knowledge 
made him skip from subject to subject too fast for 
the Lexicographer. ‘‘ Oglethorpe,’’ growled he, — 
““never completes what he has to say.” 

_ Boswell gives us an interesting and character- 
istic account of a dinner party at the general’s 
(April toth, 1722), at which Goldsmith and John- 
son were present. After dinner, when the cloth 
was removed, Oglethorpe, at Johnson's request, 
gave an account of the siege of Belgrade, in the 
true veteran style. Pouring a little wine upon — 
the table, he drew his lines and parallels with a 
Kee finger, ‘describing the positions of the opposing 
orces. : 


‘* Here were we—here were the Turks,’” 
with the most ear 


a 


¢ closenesa ar ei hy, 
| the course of conversation the general gave 
an anecdote of himself in early life, when serving 
inder Prince Eugene. Sitting at table once in 
_ company with a prince of Wurtemberg, the latter 
_ gave a fillip to a glass of wine, so as to make 
some of it fly in Oglethorpe’s face. The manner 
n which it was done was somewhat equivocal. 
_ How was it to be taken by the stripling officer ? 
f seriously, he must challenge the prince ; but 
n so doing he might fix on himself the character 
of a drawcansir. If passed over without notice, 
he might be chargéd with cowardice. His mind 
was made up in an instant. ‘‘ Prince,’’ said he, 
smiling, “‘that is an excellent joke ; but we do it 
much better'in England.’’ So saying, he threw 
a whole glass of wine in the prince’s face. ‘‘lla 
bien fait, mon prince,” cried an old general pres- 
ent, ‘‘vouz l’avez commencé.’’ He has done 
right, my prince; you commenced it.) The 
' prince had the good sense to acquiesce in the de- 
cision of the veteran, and Oglethorpe’s retort in 
kind was taken in good part. 

It was probably at the close of this story that 
the officious Boswell, ever anxious to promote con- 
__versation for the benefit of his note-book, started 
_ the question whether duelling were consistent 
with moral duty. The old general fired up in 
_aninstant ‘‘ Undoubtedly,’’ said he, with a lofty 
air; ‘‘ undoubtedly a man has a right to defend 
bE his honor.’’ Goldsmith immediately carried the 
war into Boswell’s own quarters, and pinned him 
with the question, ‘‘ what he would do if affront- 

_ ed?” The pliant Boswell, who for the moment 
__ had the fear of the general rather than of Johnson 
before his eyes, replied, ‘‘ he should think it ne- 
cessary to fight.’’ ‘* Why, then, that solves the 
question,’ replied Goldsmith. ‘* No, sir,’’ thun- 
dered out Johnson ; “‘ it does not follow that what 
aman would do, is therefore right.’’ He, how- 
ever, subsequently went into a discussion to show 
i” that there were necessities in the case arising 
out of the artificial refinement of society, and its 
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a proscription of any one who should put up with 
an affront without fighting a duel. “‘ He then,”’ 
‘concluded he, ‘‘ who fights a duel does not fight 
from passion against his antagonist, but out of 
BS self-defence, to avert the stigma of the world, and 
- to prevent himself from being driven out of soci- 
ety. I could wish there were not that superfluity 
of refinement ; but while such notions prevail, 
no doubt a man may lawfully fight a duel.” 

Another question started was, whether people 
who disagreed on a capital point could live to- 
gether in friendship. Johnson said they might. 
Goldsmith said they could not, as they had not 
the idem yelle atque idem volle—the same likings 
and aversions. Johnson rejoined, that they must 
shun the subject on which they disagreed. ‘* But, 
sir,’ said Goldsmith, ‘‘ when people live together 
who have something as to which they disagree, 
- and which they want to shun, they will be in the 
situation mentioned in the story of Blue Beard : 
‘you may look into all the chambers but one ;’ 
but we should have the greatest inclination to 
look into that chamber, to talk of that subject.”’ 
- ‘*Sir,”’ thundered Johnson, in a loud voice, dark 
‘am not saying that yow could live in friendship 
- with a man from whom you differ as to some 
point ; 1 am only saying that / could do it.” 

- Who will not say that Goldsmith had not the 
best of this petty contest? How just was his re- 
ark ! how felicitous the illustration of the blue 
mber ! how rude and overbearing was the ar- 
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gumentum ad hominem of Johnson, when he fel 
that he had the worst of the argument!  — 


_ The conversation turned upon ghosts. General 
Oglethorpe told the story of a Colonel Prender- _ 
gast, an officer in the Duke of Marlborough’s — 
army, who predicted among his comrades that 
he should die on a certain day. The battle of — 
Malplaquet took place on that day. The colonel — 
was in the midst of it but came out unhurt. The © 
firing had ceased, and his brother officers jested © 
with him about the fallacy of his prediction, — 
‘“The day is not over,” replied he, gravety,‘‘I_ 
shall die notwithstanding what you see.’’ His 
words proved true. The order for a cessation of 
firing had not reached one of the French batter- — 
ies, and a random shot from it killed the colonel — 
on the spot. Among his effects was found a 
pocket-book in which he had made a solemn en- ~ 
try, that Sir John Friend, who had been executed _ 
for high treason, had appeared to him, either in 
a dream or vision, and predicted that he would 
meet him on a certain day (the very day of the _ 
battle). Colonel Cecil, who took possession of 
the effects of Colonel Prendergast, and read the 
entry in the pocket-book, told this story to Pope, 
the poet, in the presence of General Oglethorpe. — 
This story, as related by the general, appears — 
to have been well received, if not credited, by 
both Johnson and Goldsmith, each of whom had 
something to relate in kind. Goldsmith’s brother, 
the clergyman in whom he had such implicit:con- _ 
fidence, had assured him of his having seenan | 
apparition. Johnson also had a friend, old Mr. _ 
Cave, the printer, at St. John’s Gate, ‘‘an honest __ 
man, and a sensible man,’’ who told him he had — 
seen a ghost: he did not, however, like to talk of 
it, and seemed to be in great horror whenever it 
was mentioned. ‘‘ And pray, Sir,’’ asked Bos- 
well, ‘‘ what did he say was the appearance ?’’ 
‘“Why, Sir, something of a shadowy being.” | 
The reader will not be surprised at this super- 
stitious turn in the conversation of such intelligent __ 
men, when he recollects that, but a few years be- 
fore this time, all London had been agitated’by 
the absurd story of the Cock Lane ghost; a mat- 
ter which Dr. Johnson had deemed worthy of 
his serious investigation, and about which Gold- ~ 


4 


smith had written a pamphlet. ‘ 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


MR. JOSEPH CRADOCK—AN AUTHOR’S CONFID- 
INGS——-AN AMANUENSIS—LIFE AT EDGEWARE— 
GOLDSMITH CONJURING—GEORGE COLMAN— | 
THE FANTOCCINI. ‘ 


AMONG the agreeable acquaintances made by = 
Goldsmith about this time was a Mr. Joseph Cra- 
dock, a young gentleman of Leicestershire, Hiving 
at his ease, but disposed to ‘‘ make himself 
uneasy,’’ by meddling with Jiterature and the the- 
atre ; in fact, he had a passion for plays and play- 
ers, and had come up to town with a modified 
translation of Voltaire’s tragedy of Zodeide, in a 
view to get it acted. There was no great diffi- 
culty in the case, as he was a man of fortune, had 
letters of introduction to persons of note, and 
was altogether in a different position from the 
indigent man of genius whom managers might 
harass with impunity. Goldsmith met him at _ 
the house of Yates, the actor, and finding that he | 
was a friend of Lord Clare, soon became sociable 


mn 


especially as they found means of serving each 
oh Goldsmith wrote an epilogue for the trag- 
edy of Zodeide , and Cradock, who was an ama- 


 teur musician, arranged the music for the Thre- 
- nodia Augustalis, a lament on the death of the 


Princess Dowager of Wales, the political mis- 


rs tress and patron of Lord Clare, which Goldsmith 


had thrown off hastily to please that nobleman. 


The tragedy was played with some success at 
Covent Garden; the Lament was recited and 


sung at Mrs. Cornelys’ rooms—a very fashionable 
_ resort in Soho Square, got up by a woman of en- 
_ terprise of that name. It was in whimsical parody 
of those gay and somewhat promiscuous assem- 
_ blages that Goldsmith used to call the motley 
evening parties at his lodgings “‘ little Cornelys.”’ 


The Threnodia Augustalis was not publicly 


me. known to be by Goldsmith until several years 


his eccentricities. 


month !’’ 
made by inferior writers, and by others who could 


after his death. 
_Cradock was one of the few polite intimates 


who felt ‘more disposed to sympathize with the 


generous qualities of the poet than to sport with 
He sought his society when- 
ever he came to town, and occasionally had him 


to his seat in the country. Goldsmith appreciated 


his sympathy, and unburthened himself to him 
without reserve. Seeing the lettered ease in 
which this amateur author was enabled to live, 
and the time he could bestow on the elaboration 
of a manuscript, ‘‘ Ah! Mr. Cradock,’’ cried he, 
“‘think of me that must write a volume every 
He complained to him of the attempts 


scarcely come under that denomination, not only 


_ to abuse and depreciate his writings, but to ren- 


_ der him ridiculous as a man; _perverting every 
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: _ absurdity, malice, or folly. 
_ the fulness of his heart, ‘‘I am asa lion bated 
by curs !”° 


_ tion, and, of course, befriended. 
grateful recollections of his kindness and his mer- 
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harmless sentiment and action into charges of 
<* Sir,’jysaid: he, in 


Another acquaintance which he made about 


_ this time, was a young countryman of the name 


of M’ Donnell, whom he met in a state of destitu- 
The following 


its were furnished by that person in after years : 
““It was in the year 1772,’’ writes he, ‘‘ that 


the death of my elder brother—when in London, 


on my way to Ireland—left me in a most forlorn 
situation ; I was then about eighteen ; I possessed 
neither friends nor money, nor the means of get- 
ting to Ireland, of which or of England I knew 
scarcely anything, from having so long resided 
in France. In this situation I had strolled about 
for two or three days, considering what to do, 
but unable to come to any determination, when 
Providence directed me to the Temple Gardens. 
I threw myself on a seat, and, willing to forget 
my miseries for a. moment, drew ont a book ; 
that book was a volume of Boileau. I had not 


_ been there long when a gentleman, strolling about, 


passed near me, and observing, perhaps, some- 
thing Irish or foreign in my garb or countenance, 
addressed me: ‘Sir, you seem studious ; I hope 
you find this a favorable place to pursue it.’ ‘ Not 
very studious, sir ; I fear it is the want of society 
that: brings me hither; I am solitary and un- 
known in this metropolis ;’ and a passage from 
‘Cicero—Oratio pro Archia—occurring to me, I 
quoted it; ‘Hac studia pronoctant nobiscum, 
perigrinantur, rusticantur.’ ‘ You are a scholar, 
‘too, sir, I perceive.’ ‘ A piece of one, sir; but I 
ought still to have been in the college where I 
lhad the good fortune to pick up the little I know.’ 
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with him. Mutual tastes quickened the intimacy, | 


take an interest in my fate was my countryman, 
and a distinguished ornament of letters. — Ny 

‘I did not fail to keep the appointment, and — 
was received in the kindest manner. He told | 
me, smilingly, that he was not rich ; that he could 
do little for me in direct pecuniary aid, but would 
endeavor to put me in the way of doing some- 
thing for myself ; observing, that he could at least _ 
furnish me with advice not wholly useless toa — 
young man placed in the heart of a great metrop- — 
olis. ‘In London,’ he continued, ‘ nothing is to — 
be got for nothing ; you must work ; and no man | 
who chooses to be industrious need be under ob- 
ligations to another, for here labor of every kind — 
commands its feward. If you think proper to as- _ 
sist me, occasionally as amanuensis, I shall be _ 
obliged, and you will be placed under no obliga- 
tion, until something more permnent can be se- 
cured for you.’ This employment, which I pur-_ 
sued for some time, was to translate passages from _ 
Buffon, which was abridged or altered, accord- 
ing to circumstances, for his Natural History.” _ 

Goldsmith’s literary tasks were fast getting _ 
ahead of him, and he began now to ‘“‘toil after 
them in vain.’’ ; 

Five volumes of the Natural History here spo- 
ken of had long since been paid for by Mr. Griffin, 
yet most of them were still to be written. His. 
young amanuensis bears testimony to his embar- 
rassments and perplexities, but to the degree of 
equanimity with which he bore them : iif 

‘*It has been said,’’ observes he, ‘‘ that he was — 
irritable. Such may have been the case at times ; — 
nay, I believe it was so; for what with the con- 
tinual pursuit of authors, printers, and booksellers, 
and occasional pecuniary embarrassments, few 
could have avoided exhibiting similar marks of 
impatience. But it was never so toward me. I. 
saw him only in his bland and kind moods, with 
a flow, perhaps an overflow, of the milk of human 
kindness for all who were in any manner depend- 
ent upon him. I looked upon him with awe and 
veneration, and he upon me asa kind parent upon | 
a child. 

‘“His manner and address exhibited much 
frankness and cordiality, particularly to those 
with whom he possessed any degree of intimacy. 
His good-nature was equally apparent. You 
could not dislike the man, although several of his 
follies and foibles you might be tempted to con- 
demn. He was generous and inconsiderate; 
money with him had little value.’’ 

To escape from many of the tormentors just al- 
luded to, and to devote himself without interrup- 
tion to his task, Goldsmith took lodgings for the 
summer at a farm-house near the six-mile stone 
on the Edgeware road, and carried down his 
books in two return post-chaises. He used to say 
he believed the farmer’s family thought him an 
odd character, similar to that in which the Sfec- 
tator appeared to his landlady and her children : 
he was 7he Gentleman. Boswell tells us that he 
went to visit him at the place in company with 
Mickle, translator of the Lusiad. Goldsmith was 
not athome. Having a curiosity to see his apart- 
ment, however, they went in, and found curious - 
scraps of descriptions of animals scrawled upon — 
the wall with a black lead pencil. aks 

The farm-house in question is still in existenc 
though much altered. It stands up entle 
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Be the hedges. 
_ and read much in bed; 
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n. The room is still point- 
aye “Stoops to Conguer was 
lent and Bee oe, up one 
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e€ matter of fact traditions concerning the 


were furnished, a few years since, by a> 


of the farmer, who was sixteen years of age 
the time Goldsmith resided with his father. 
ough he had engaged to board with the family, 
is meals were generally sent to him in his room, 
in which he passed the most of his time, negli- 


gently dressed, with his shirt collar open, busily 


engaged in writing. Sometimes, probably when 
in moods of composition, he would wander into the 
chen, without noticing any one, stand musing 
with his back to the fire, ~ and then hurry off again 
to his room, no doubt to commit to paper some 
thought which had struck him. 
_ Sometimes he strolled about the fields, or was 
to be seen loitering and reading and musing under 
He was subject to fits of wakefulness 
if not disposed to read, 
~ he still kept the candle burning ; if he wished to 
extinguish it, and it was out of his reach, he flung 
his slipper at it, which would be found in. the 
morning near the overturned candlestick and 
. daubed with grease. He was noted here, as 
everywhere else, for his charitable feelings. No 
beggar applied to him in vain, and he evinced on 
all occasions great commiseration for the poor. 
_ He had the use of the parlor to receive and en- 


_tertain company, and was visited by Sir Joshua 


z tinguished charactets. 


Reynolds, Hugh Boyd, the reputed author of 

* Junius,’’ Sir William Chambers, and other dis- 
He gave occasionally, 
_ though rarely, a dinner party ; and on one occa- 


_ sion, when his guests were detained by a thunder 
shower, he got up a dance, and carried the mer- 
riment late into the night. 

As usual, he was he promoter of hilarity among 

‘the young, and at one time took the children of the 
house to see a company of strolling players at 


Hendon. The greatest amusement to the party, 
however, was derived from his own jokes on the 
road and his comments on: the performance, 


which produced infinite laughter among his 


youthful companions. 
Near to his rural retreat at Edgeware, a Mr. 


Seguin, an Irish merchant, of literary tastes, had 
country quarters for his family, where Goldsmith 
_ was,always welcome. 


In this family he would indulge in playful and 
even grotesque humor, and was ready for any- 
_ thing—conversation, music, or a game of romps. 
He prided himself upon his dancing, and would 
walk a minuet with Mrs. Seguin, to the infinite 
amusement of herself and the children, whose 


es shouts of laughter he bore with perfect good- 


a Scotch ballad of Johnny Armstrong. 


and the 
He took 
_ the lead in the children’s sports of blind man’s 
- buff, hunt the slipper, etc., or in their games at 


humor. He would sing Irish songs, 


a cards, and was the most noisy of the party, affect- 


ing to cheat and to be excessively eager to win ; 
while with children of smaller size he would turn 
the hind part of his wig before, and play-all kinds 


f of tricks to amuse them. 


‘nothing of music scientifically ; 


One word as to his musical skill and his per- 
formance on the flute, which comes up so in- 
ariably in all his fireside revels. He really knew 
he had a good 
nd may have played sweetly ; but we are 
could n not read a note of music. Roubil- 
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Sandcen: and knew how to fall in with their 


it amazed me beyond measure. 


warmth, 


is respect. He pretedel ee epre' 


| air as the poet played it, but put down crote! ta 


and semi-breves at random. When he had 
ished, Goldsmith cast his eyes over it and p 
nounced it correct! It is possible that his « 
tion in music was like his style in writin 
sweetness and melody he may have snatched : 
grace beyond the reach of art! i 
He was at all times a capital companion or 
humors. ‘‘[ little thought,”’ said Miss Hawkins 
the woman grown, ‘‘ what I should have to boast, 
when Goldsmith taught me to play Jack and fill 
by two bits of paper on his fingers.’’ He enter- — 
tained Mrs, Garrick, we are told, with a whole 
budget of stories and songs ; delivered the “Chim-_ 
ney Sweep’’ with exquisite taste as a solo; and a 
performed a duet with Garrick of ‘‘ Old Rose ae ay 
Burn the Bellows.’ “ 
““T was only five years old,’ says the late 
George Colman, ‘‘ when Goldsmith one evening 
when drinking ‘coffee with my father, took me 
on his knee and began to play with me, which | 
amiable act I returned with a very smart slap in 
the face ; it must have been a tingler, for I left 
the marks. of my little spiteful paw upon hi 
cheek. This infantile outrage was followed b: 
summary justice, and I was locked up by 
father in an adjoining room, to undergo soli 
imprisonment in the dark. Here I began 
howl and scream most abominably. At length ae 
friend appeared to extricate me from jeopardy; _ 
it was the good-natured doctor himself, with a 
lighted candle in his hand, and a smile upon his 
countenance, which was still partially red from the 
effects of my petulance. I sulked and sobbed, and 
he fondled and soothed until I began to brighten 
He seized the propitious moment, placed three — 
hats upon the carpet, and a shilling under each; 
the shillings, he told me, were England, France, é 
and Spain. ‘Hey, presto, cockolorum !’ cried 
the doctor, and, lo! on uncovering the shillings, - 
they were all found congregated under one. I 
was no politician at the time, and therefore might _ 
not have wondered at the sudden revolution — 
which brought England, France, and Spain all. 
under one crown ; but, as I was also no conjurer, — 


whenever the doctor came to visit my father, 


‘“‘T pluck’d his gown to share the good man’s smile Ba, 


a game of romps constantly ensued, and we were 
always cordial friends and merry playfellows.”’ 
Although Goldsmith made the Edgeware farm- 
house his headquarters for the summer, he would — 
absent himself for weeks at atime onvisits to Mr. — 
Cradock, Lord Clare, and Mr. Langton, at their — 
country-seats. He would often visit town, also, 
to dine and partake of the public amusements, 
On one occasion he accompanied Edmund Burke 
to witness a performance of the Italian Fantoceini 
or Puppets, in Panton Street ; an exhibition which — 
had hit the caprice of the town, and was in great 
vogue. ‘The puppets were set in motion by wires, 
so well concealed as to be with difficulty detected. 
Boswell, with his usual obtuseness with respeee 
to Goldsmith, accuses him of being jealous of the 
puppets ! “ When Burke,’’ said he, ‘* praised 
the dexterity with which one of them tossed a2 
pike;*~'* Pshaw, ’ said Goldsmith with SOME 
‘I can do it better myself,’ 
same evening,’’ adds Boswell, *‘ when supping at 
Burke’s lodgings, he broke his shin by attempting — 


to exhibit to the company how much better he_ 


could j sae over a stick than: the puppets. "” 


From that time, 


“The: Pe 


Sf 


in absurdity Boswell’s charge upon him of being 
ealous of the beauty of the two Miss Hornecks. 


a source of further amusement to the town, and 
of annoyance to the little autocrat of the stage. 
Foote, the Aristophanes of the English draina, 
who was always on the alert to turn every subject 
of popular excitement to account, seeing the suc- 
cess of the Fantoccini, gave out that he should 
produce a Primitive Puppet-show at the Hay- 
market, to be entitled 7ze Handsome Chamber- 

_matd, or Piety in Pattens : intended to burlesque 
the sentimental comedy which Garrick still main- 
_ tained at Drury Lane. The idea of a play to be 
_ performed in a regular theatre by puppets excited 
the curiosity and talk of the town. ‘‘ Will your 
puppets be as large as life, Mr. Foote?’ de- 
manded a lady of rank. ‘‘Oh, no, my lady ;’’ 
replied Foote, ‘‘ 2o¢ much larger than Garrick."’ 


*, 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


‘ BROKEN HEALTH—DISSIPATION AND DEBTS— 

«THE IRISH WIDOW—PRACTICAL JOKES—-SCRUB 
-—A MISQUOTED PUN — MALAGRIDA — GOLD- 

SMITH PROVED TO BE A FOOL—DISTRESSED 

; _ BALLAD SINGERS—THE POET AT RANELAGH. 

: 

iy 


His 
close fits of sedentary application, during ‘which 
_ he in a manner tied himself to the mast, had laid 
eS the seeds of a lurking malady in his system, and 
produced a severe illness in the course of the sum- 
mer. Town life was not favorable to the health 
_ either of body or mind. He cuuld not resist the 
siren voice of temptation, which, now that he had 
become a notoriety, assailed him on every side. 
_ Accordingly we find him launching, away in a 
_ career of social dissipation ; dining and supping 
a out; at clubs, at routs, at theatres ; he is a guest 
with Johnson at the Thrales, and an object of 
Mrs. Thrale’s lively sallies ; he is a lion at Mrs. 
Vesey's and Mrs. Montagu’s, where some of the 
_ high-bred blue-stockings pronounce him a ‘‘wild 
_ genius,’’ and others, peradventure, a ‘‘ wild Irish- 
- man.’ In the meantime his pecuniary difficulties 
_ are increasing upon him, conflicting with his 
proneness to pleasure and expense, and cont 
tributing by the harassment of his mind to the 
- wear and tear of his constitution. His ‘‘ An- 
_imated Nature’’ though not finished, had been 
entirely paid for, and the money spent. The 
~ money advanced by Garrick on Newbery’s note 
_ still hangs over him as a debt. The tale on which 
_ Newbery had loaned from two to three hundred 
pounds previous to the excursion to Barton has 
proved a failure. The bookseller is urgent for 
the settlement of his complicated account; ‘the 
_ perplexed author has nothing to offer him in 
liquidation but the copyright of the comedy which 
he has in his portfolio ; ‘‘ Though to tell you the 
truth, Frank,’’ said he, there are great doubts of 
its success.’’ The offer was accepted, and, like 
bargains wrung from Goldsmith in times of 
emergency, turned out a golden speculation to the 
bookseller. 
In this way Goldsmith went on overrunning the 
constable,’’ as he termed it ; spending everything 
in advance ; working with an overtasked head and 


Paw 


<— 


Goldsmith jealous of puppets ! This even passes | 


’ The Panton Street puppets were destined to be 


extravagance, and at the s tim: 
new debts, to perpetuate his strugg! 
darken his future prospects. While the 
ment of society and the excitement of co: 
tion conspire to keep up a feverishness of the sys- 
tem, he has incurred an unfortunate habit 
quacking himself with James’ powders, a fash-_ 
ionable panacea of the day. Fae: 
A farce, produced this year by Garrick, an 
entitled Zhe Jrish Widow, perpetuates the 
memory of practical jokes played off a year or 
two previously upon the alleged vanity of poor, — 
simple-hearted Goldsmith. He was one evening 
at the house of his friend Burke, when he was — 
beset by a tenth muse, an Irish widow and au- 
thoress, just arrived from Ireland, full of brogue 
and blunders, and poetic fire and rantipole gen. 
tility. She was soliciting subscriptions for her 
poems ; and assailed Goldsmith for his patron. — 
age ; the great Goldsmith—her countryman, and _ 
of course her friend. She overpowered him with _ 
eulogiums on his own poems, and then read some 
of her own, with vehemence of tone and gesture, 
appealing continually to the great Goldsmith tc 
know how he relished them, 4 
Poor Goldsmith did all that a kind-hearted and 
gallant gentleman could do in such a case ; he 
praised her poems as far as the stomach of his — 
sense would permit: perhaps a_little further; he = 
offered her his subscription, and it was not until 
she had retired with many parting compliments _ 
to the great Goldsmith, that he pronounced the 
poetry which had been inflicted on him execrable. 
The whole scene had been a hoax got up by © 
Burke for the amusement of his company, and the © 
Irish widow, so admirably performed, had been 
personated by a Mrs. Balfour, a lady of his con. 
nection, of great sprightliness and talent. : 
We see nothing in the story to establish the 
alleged vanity of Goldsmith, but we think it tells 
rather to the disadvantage of Burke ; being un- ~ 
warrantable under their relations of friendship, 
and a species of waggery quite beneath his genius. 
Croker, in his notes to Boswell, gives another of | 
these practical jokes perpetrated by Burke at the 
expense of Goldsmith’s credulity. It was related 
to Croker by Colonel O’ Moore, of Cloghan Castle, 
in Ireland, who was a party concerned. The — 
colonel and Burke, walking one day through ~ 
Leicester Square on their way to Sir Joshua Rep a 
nolds’s, with whom they were to dine, observed 
Goldsmith, who was likewise to bea guest, stand- 
ing and regarding a crowd which was staring _ 
and shouting at some foreign- ladies in the window 
of a hotel. ‘‘ Observe Goldsmith,’’ said Burke to 
O’Moore, and mark what~passes between us at 
Sir Joshua’s.’’ They passed on and reached there _ 
before him. Burke received Goldsmith with | 
affected reserve and coldness; being pressed to 
explain the reason, ‘‘ Really,’’ said he, ‘““I am _~ 
ashamed to keep company with a person who ~ 
could act as you have just done in the Square.” 
Goldsmith protested he was ignorant of what was ~ 
meant. ‘‘ Why,’ said Burke, ‘‘ did you not ex- 
claim as you were looking up at those women, 
what stupid beasts the crowd must be for staring 
with such admiration at those painted Fezebels, 
while a man of your talents passed by unno- 
ticed ?’’ ‘* Surely, surely, my dear friend,’ cried — 
Goldsmith, with alarm, ‘‘surely I did not say so?’ 
‘“ Nay,’’ replied Burke, ‘‘if you had not said so, 
how should I have known it?’ ‘‘ That's true,’ — 
answered Goldsmith, ‘‘I am very sorry—it was 


very foolish; J do reco. 


‘a 


at. 
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ir, never entered his head. He was 


om 


rved that these jokes. 
before he had attained the 
HS 


It is evident, however, that the peculiarities 
he latter, and bis guileless simplicity, made 
a butt for the broad waggery of some of his 
yciates ; while others more polished, though | Soho, kept by Jack Roberts, a singer at Dru 
ually perfidious, are on the watch to give cur- | Lane, and a protegé of Garrick’s. Johnson d 
y to his bulls and blunders. lighted in these gastronomical téte-a-tétes, and 
_ The Stratford jubilee. in honor ot Shakespeare, | was expatiating in high good humor on rumps and 
ere Boswell had made a fool of himself, was | kidneys, the veins of his forehead swelling with 
ll in every one’s mind. It was sportively sug- | the ardor of mastication. ‘‘ These,’ said he, 
gested that a féte should be held at Lichfield in | ‘‘ are pretty little things; but aman must eat a 
lonor of Johnson and Garrick, and that the | great many of them before he is filled.”” ‘‘ Aye; _ 
eaux’ Stratagem shouldbe played by the mem- | but how many of them,’’ asked Goldsmith, with 
bers of the Literary Club. ‘‘ Then,’’ exclaimed | affected simplicity, ‘“would reach to the moon ?” | 
Goldsmith, ‘“‘I shall certainly play Scrub. I | ‘‘To the moon! Ah, sir, that I fear, exceeds 
hould like of all things to try my hand at that | your calculation.’’ ‘‘ Not at all, sir; I think I 
-character.’’ The unwary speech, which any one | could tell.’’ ‘‘ Pray, then, sir, let us hear.” 
Ise might ‘have made without comment, has | ‘‘ Why, sir, one, 7/2¢ were long enough I’ John-— 
‘been thought worthy of record as whimsically | son growled for atime at finding himself caught 
characteristic. Beauclerc was extremely apt to | in such a trite schoolboy trap. ‘‘ Well, sir,’’ cried — 
circulate anecdotes at his expense, founded per- | he at length, ‘‘I have deserved it. I should not 
haps on some trivial incident, but dressed up | have provoked so foolish an answer by so ‘foolish 
with the embellishments of his sarcastic brain. | a question.’ AS 
One relates to a venerable dish of peas, served Among the many incidents related as illustra- 

_ up at Sir Joshua’s table, which should have been | tive of Goldsmith’s vanity and envy is one which | 
green, but were any other color. A wag sug- | occurred one evening when he was in a drawing- 
gested to Goldsmith, in a whisper, that they | room with a party of ladies, and a ballad-singer 

_ should be sent to Hammersmith, as that was the | under the window struck up his favorite song of — 
way to turn-em-green (Turnham-Green). Gold- | ‘‘Sally.Salisbury.’’ ‘‘ How miserably this woman _ 
smith, delighted with the pun, endeavored to re- | sings !’’ exclaimed he. ‘‘ Pray, doctor,’’ said 
peat it at Burke’s table, but missed the point. | the lady of the house, ‘‘ could you do it better ?’’ at 
_ ‘Thatis the way to make’em green,’’ said he. | ‘‘ Yes, madam, and the company shall be judges.”’ 
_ Nobody- laughed. He perceived he was at fault. | The company, of course, prepared to be entertain- 
‘‘T mean that is the voad to turn ’em green.’”’ A | ed by” an absurdity ; but their smiles were well-_ 

_ dead pause and a stare; ‘‘ whereupon,”’ adds | nigh turned to tears, for he acquitted himself witha _ 

_ Beauclerc, ‘‘he started up disconcerted and | skill and pathos that drew universal applause. He 
abruptly left the table.’’ This is evidently one of | had, in fact, a delicate ear for music, which had _ 

- Beauclerc’s caricatures. been jarred by the false notes of the ballad-singer ; 

: On another occasion the poet and Beauclerc | and there were certain pathetic ballads, associ- 
were seated at the theatre next to Lord Shelburne, | ated with recollections of his childhood, which _ 
the minister, whom political writers thought proper | were sure to touch the springs of his heart. We © 

to nickname Malagrida. ‘‘ Do you know,’’ said | have another story of him, connected with ballad- — 
_ Goldsmith to his lordship, in the course of con- | singing, which is still more characteristic, He 
 versation, ‘‘ that I never could conceive why they | was one evening at the house of Sir William 
called you Malagrida, for Malagrida was a very | Chambers, in Berners Street, seated at a whist 
‘good sort of man.’’ This was too good a trip of | table with Sir William, Lady Chambers, and 
the tongue for Beauclerc to let pass: he serves it | Baretti, when all at once he threw down his cards, | 
up in his next letter to Lord Charlemont, as a | hurried out of the room and into the street. He 
specimen of a mode of turning a thought the , returned in an instant, resumed his seat, and the - 
__ wrong way, peculiar to the poet; he makes merry | game wenton. Sir William, after a little hesita- 
over it with his witty and sarcastic compeer, Hor- | tion, ventured to ask the cause of his retreat, fear- _ 
ace Walpole, who pronounces it ‘‘a picture of | ing he had been overcome by the heat of the — 
~Goldsmith’s whole life.’ Dr. Johnson alone, | room. ‘‘ Not at all,’’ replied Goldsmith ; “but _ 
when he hears it bandied about as Goldsmith’s | in truth I could not bear to hear that unfortunate — 
last blunder, growls forth a friendly defence: | woman in the street, half singing, half sobbing, 

_ * Sir,’’ said he, ‘‘it was a mere blunder in em- |: for such tones could only arise from the extremity 
phasis. He meant to say, I wonder they should | of distress ; her voice grated painfully on my ear 
‘use Malagrida as a term of reproach.’’ Poor | and jarred my frame, so that I could not rest 
Goldsmith ! On such points he was ever doomed | until I had sent her away.’’ It was in fact a poor | 
to be misinterpreted. Rogers, the poet, meeting | ballad-singer, whose cracked voice had been ~ 
‘in times long subsequent with a survivor of those | heard by others of the party, but without having ~ 
days, asked him what Goldsmith really was in | the same effect on their sensibilities. It was the — 
conversation.. The old conversational character | reality of his fictitious scene in the story of the 
was too deeply stamped in the memory of the | ‘‘ Man in Black ;’’ wherein he describes a woman 

eteran to be effaced. ‘‘Sir,’’ replied the old | in rags with one child in her arms and another on 
her back, attempting to sing ballads, but with 
such a mournful voice that it was difficult to de- 
termine whether she was singing or crying. “A | 
| wretch,’’ he adds, ‘‘ who, in the deepest distress, — 


\ 


friend was by no means capable of withstanding.” 
‘The Man in Black gave the poor woman all that 
he had—a bundle of matches. Goldsmith, it is 

probable, sent his ballad-singer away rejoicing 
_ with all the money in his pocket. 


’ Ranelagh was at that time greatly in vogue as. 


a place of public entertainment. It was situated 
near Chelsea ; the principal room was a rotunda 
of great dimensions, with an orchestra in the cen- 
tre, and tiers of boxes all round. It was a place 

to which Johnson resorted occasionally ‘‘Ilama 
great friend to public amusements,” said he, for 

they keep people from vice.’’ * Goldsmith was 

- equally a friend to them, though perhaps not alto- 
gether on such moral grounds. He was particu- 
larly fond of masquerades, which were then ex- 

edingly popular, and got up at Ranelagh with 
reat expense and magnificence. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, who had likewise a taste for such amuse- 
ments, was sometimes his companion, at other 
times he went alone ; his peculiarities of person 
and manner would. soon betray him, whatever 
might be his disguise, and he would be singled 
out by wags, acquainted with his foibles, and 

- more successful than himself in maintaining their 

_ incognito, as a capital subject to be played upon. 

_ Some, pretending not to know him, would decry 

his writings, and praise those of his contem- 

-poraries; others would laud his verses to the 
skies, but purposely misquote and burlesque 

them ; others would annoy him with parodies ; 
while one young lady, whom he was teasing, as 
he supposed, with great success and infinite 

_ humor, silenced his rather boisterous laughter by 

- quoting his own line about ‘‘the loud laugh that 

speaks the vacant mind.” On one occasion he 

was absolutely driven out of the house by the 


ed at good humor, was an object my 


Goldsmith was keenly sensitive 
kind, and meeting Kenrick at the Chapt 
house, called him to sharp account for taking 
a liberty with his name, and calling his morals in 
question, merely on account of his being seen a 
a place of general resort and amusement. Ken- 
rick shuffled and sneaked, protesting that 
meant nothing derogatory to his private characte 
Goldsmith let him know, however, that he as 
aware of his having more than once indulged in 
attacks of this dastard kind, and intimated th 
another such outrage would be followed by 
sonal chastisement. - ce 

Kenrick having played the craven in his pres- — 
ence, avenged himself as soon as he was gone by — 
complaining of his having made a wanton attac 
upon him, and by making coarse comments upon 
his writings, conversation and person. ee 

The scurrilous satire of Kenrick, however un- 
merited, may have checked Goldsmith’s taste for 
masquerades. Sir Joshua Reynolds calling on 
the poét one morning, found him walking abo 
his room in somewhat of a reverie, kicking a 
bundle of clothes before him like a foot-ball. It 
proved td be an expensive masquerade dress, 
which he said he had been fool enough to pur- 
chase, and as there was no other way of getting 
the worth of his money, he was trying to take it 
out in exercise, 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


INVITATION TO CHRISTMAS—THE SPRING VELVET 
COAT—THE HAYMAKING WIG—THE MIS- 


___ persevering jokes of a wag, whose complete dis- 
- guise gave him no means of retaliation. 
__ His name appearing in the newspapers among 


CHANCES OF LOO—THE FAIR CULPRIT—A 9 
_ the distinguished persons present at one of these 


DANCE WITH THE JESSAMY BRIDE. 


amusements, his old enemy, Kenrick, immedi- 
ately addressed to him a copy of anonymous 
_ verses, to the following purport. 
To Dr. Goldsmith ; on seeing his name in the 
+ list of mummers at the late masquerade : 
M3) 

“ How widely ditferent, Goldsmith, are the ways 
Of Doctors now, and those of ancient days ! 
Theirs taught the truth in academic shades, 

Ours in lewd hops and midnight masquerades. 

_ So changed the times ! say, philosophic sage, 

- Whose genius suits so well this tasteful age, 
Is the Pantheon, late a sink obscene, 
Become the fountain of chaste Hippocrene ? 
Or do thy moral numbers quaintly flow, 
Inspired by th’ Aganippe of Soho? 
Do wisdom’s sons gorge cates and vermicelli, 
Like beastly Bickerstaffe or bothering Kelly ? 
Or art thou tired of th’ undeserved applause 
Bestowed on bards affecting Virtue’s cause ? 
Is this the good that makes the humble vain, 
The good philosophy should not disdain ? 


_ * “ Alas, sir’? said Johnson, speaking, when in 
- another mood, of grand houses, fine gardens, and 
_ splendid places of public amusement; ‘‘alas, sir! 
_ these are only struggles for happiness. When I first 
entered Ranelagh it gave an expansion and gay sen- 
sation to my mind, such as I never experiendid any- 
where else. But, as Xerxes wept when he viewed 
his immense army, and considered that not one of 
that great multitude would be alive a hundred years 
afterward, so it went to my heart to consider that 
there was not one in all that brilliant circle that was 
not afraid to go home and think.”’ 


FROM the feverish dissipations of town, Gold- 
smith is summoned away to partake of the genial | 
dissipations of the country. In the month of De-_ 
cember, a letter from Mrs. Bunbury invites him — 
down to Burton, to pass the Christmas holidays, _ 


The letter is written in the usual playful vein 


which marks his intercourse with this charming 
family. He is to come in his ‘‘ smart spring-velvet 
coat,’ to bring a new wig to dance with the hay- _ 
makers in, and above all, to follow the advice of — 
herself and her sister (the Jessamy Bride), in play- 
ing loo. This letter, which plays so archly, yet 
kindly, with some of poor Goldsmith’s peculiari- 


ties, and bespeaks such real ladylike regard for | a 


him, requires a word or two of annotation. The 
spring-velvet suit alluded to appears to have been — 
a gallant adornment (somewhat in the style ot 


| the famous bloom-colored coat) in which Gold- 


smith had figured in the preceding month of May 


| —the season of blossoms—tor, on the 21st of that 


month we find the following entry in the chronicle © 
of Mr. William Filby, tailor: Zo your blue vel- 
vet suit, £21 Ios. gd. Also, about the same 
time, a suit of livery and a crimson collar for the 

serving man. Again we hold the Jessamy Bride | 
Fesponsiple for this gorgeous splendor of ward-_ 
robe. i 
The new wig no doubt is a bag-wig and soli. 
taire, still highly the mode, and in which Gold- 
smith is represented as figuring when in ful 

dress, equipped with his sword. pay 


As to the dancing with the haym 
sume it alludes to some gambol o 
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tions about loo, they are in | 


o the doctor’s mode of playing 
ne in their merry evening parties ; affect- 
ng th desperate gambler and easy dupe : run- 
g counter to ail rule; 
$s ; reproaching all others with cowardice ; 
ng at all hazards at the pool, and getting 
sif completely loo’d, to the great amuse- 
ment of the company. The drift of the fair sis- 
rs’ advice was most, probably to tempt him on, 
then leave him in the lurch. 
_ With these comments we subjoin Goldsmith's 
reply to Mrs. Bunbury, a fine piece of off-hand, 
_ humorous writing, which has but in late years 
been given to the public, and which throws a 
miliar light on the social circle at Barton. 
_MApDam: I read your letter with all that allow- 
_ance which critical candor could require, but 
after all find so much to object to, and so much 
(0 raise my indignation, that I cannot help giving 
a serious answer. I am not so ignorant, 
madam, as not to see there are many sarcasms 
contained i in it, and solecisms also. (Solecism is 
a word that comes from the town of Soleis in At- 
a, among the Greeks, built by Solon, and ap- 
pili das we use the word Kidderminster for cur- 
s from a town also of that name—but this is 
arning you have no taste for !)—I say, madam, 
ere are many sarcasms in it, and solecisms also. 
But not to seem an ill-natured critic, I’ll take 
eave to quote your own words, and give you my 
_ remarks upon them as they occur. You begin as 
ollows : 


valk hope. my good Doctor, you soon will be here, 
And your spring-velvet coat very smart will appear, 
_ To open our ball the first day of the year.’ 


tai Pray, madam, where did you ever find the 
‘epithet * good,’ ‘applied to the title of doctor? 
Had you called me ‘learned doctor,’ or ‘ grave 
doctor,’ or ‘ noble doctor,’ it might be allowable, 
“because they belong to the profession. But, not 
Gt cavil at trifles, you talk of ‘my spring-velvet 
coat,’ and advise me to wear it the first day in the 
year, that is, in the middle of winter !—a spring- 
velvet coat in the middle of winter!!! That 
_ would be a solecism indeed ! and yet to increase 
_ the inconsistence, in another part of your letter 
you call me a beau. Now, on one side or other 
_ you must be wrong. If fam a beau, I can never 
“ think of wearing a spring-velvet in winter ; and 
if 1 am not a beau, why then, that explains itself. 
But let me go on to your two next strange lines : 


_* And bring with you a wig, that is modish and gay, 
To dance with the girls that are makers of hay.’ 


“The absurdity of making hay at Christmas you 
yourself seem sensible of : you say your sister will 
laugh ; and so indeed she well may! The Latins 
have an expression for a contemptuous kind of 
laughter, ‘ naso contemnere adunco ;’ that is, to 
laugh with a crooked nose. She may laugh at 
you in the manner of the ancients if she thinks fit. 
But now I come to the most extraordinary of all ex- 
_ traordinary propositions, which is, to take your 
d your sister’s advice in playing atloo. The 
presumption of the offer raises my indignation be- 
‘ond the bounds of prose ; it inspires me at once 
with verse and resentment. I take advice ! and 
‘You shall hear. 


je suppose, what may shortly be true, 
he d to be Loo Set 


making extravagant 


ot y g 4 
And earn: ie stake which | is ‘fix’ d in the. centre, 
Round and round go the cards, while I prem 
damn 
At never once finding a visit from Pam. 
‘I lay down my stake, apparently cool, 
While the harpies about me all pocket ‘the peor 
I fret in my gizzard, yet, cautious and sly, 
I wish all my friends may be bolder than I : 
‘Yet still they sit snug, not a creature will aim 
By losing their money to venture at fame. 
’Tis in vain that at niggardly caution I scold, 
’Tis in vain that I flatter the brave and the bold : 
All play their own way, and they a me an- 
ass, ... 
‘What does ‘Mrs. Bunbury. 2.00 sug; Sir? be ; 
pass.’ ee 
“Pray what does Miss Horneck ? take courage, come > 
dose 
‘Who, I? let me see, sir, why I must pass too.’ 
Mr. Bunbury frets, and I fret like the devil, 
To see them so cowardly, lucky, and civil. 
Yet still I sit snug, and continue to sigh on, 
Till, made by my losses as bold as a lion, 
I venture at all, while my avarice tegards ; 
The whole pool as my own, ... ‘Come give me 
five cards.’ i 
“Well done !’ cry the iediece ; 
good ! ‘ 
The pool’s very rich, . ah! the Doctorisloo’d!”’ — 
Thus foil’d in my courage, on all sides perplext, 
I ask for advice from the lady that’s next : sy 
‘ Pray, ma’am, be so good as to give your ‘advice ; 
Don’t you think the best way is to venture for’ is 
twice !’ 
“T advise,’ cries the lady, ‘ 
“Ah! the doctor is loo’d! 
down.’ 
Thus, playing, and playing, I still grow more eager, 


‘Ah, Doctor, that’s é 


to try it, lown.... ae 
Come, Doctor, ee 


And so bold, and so bold, I’matlast a bold beggar. | 


Now, ladies, I ask, if law-matters you’re skill’din, 


Whether crimes such as yours should not come be- i 


fore Fielding : 

For giving advice that is not worth a straw, 

May well be call’d picking of pockets in law ; 

And picking of pockets, with which I now charge ye, x 

Is, by quinto Elizabeth, Death without Clergy, 

What justice, when both to the Old Bailey brought ! : 

By the gods, I’ll enjoy it, tho’ ’tis but in thought! — 

Both are plac’d at the bar, with all proper decorum, 

With bunches of fennel, and nosegays before ’em; _— 

Both cover their faces with mobs and all that, \ 

But the judge bids them, angrily, take off their hat. 

When uncover’d, a buzz of inquiry runs round, Mca 

“ Pray what are their crimes?’ ;.. ‘They’vebeen ~ 
pilfering found.’ / : 

‘But, pray, who have they pilfer’d?’ 

tor, I hear.’ zis 

W hat, yon solemn-faced, odd-looking man that stands 
near?’ ! 

‘ The same.’ 
prise one, 

Two handsomer culprits I never set eyes on | , Was 

Then their friends all come round me with cringing 
and leering, , : 

To melt me to pity, and soften my swearing. ; 

First Sir Charles advances with phrases well-strung, 

‘Consider, dear Doctor, the girls are but young.’ 

“The younger the worse,’ I return him again, 

‘It shows that their habits are all dyed i in grain,’ 

‘But then they’ re so handsome, one’s bosom it — 
grieves. ‘ 

‘ What signifies Zandsome, when people are thieves ?' 

‘ But where is your justice ? their cases are hard.’ 

‘ What signifies justice? 1 want the reward. 


ot A Bowe a 


. ‘ What a pity ! how does it sur- 


‘«* There’s the parish of Edmonton offers forty . 
pounds ; there’s the parish of St. Leonard Shore. 
ditch offers, forty pounds ; there’s the parish of — 
Po) Daen, from ue a -the- poke to ne yee 


- watch-house, offers forty pounds—I shall have all 
that if I convict them!’— 


“<* But consider their case, . . . it may yet be your 


own ! 


stone !’ 
This moves! . . . so at last I agree to relent, 
re, For ten pounds in hand, and ten pounds to be 
oi spent.’ 


*‘T challenge you all to answer this : I tell you, 
-you cannot. It cuts deep. But now for the rest 
of the letter: and next—but I want room—so I 
believe I shall battle the rest out at Barton some 
day next week. I don’t value you all a Pr eaes 


_ We regret that we have no record of this Christ- 
mas visit to Barton ; that the poet had no Boswell 
to follow at his heels, and take note of all his 
sayings and doings. We can only picture him in 
our minds, casting off all care; enacting the lord 
of misrule; presiding at the Christmas revels ; 
providing all kinds of merriment; keeping the 
card-table in an uproar, and finally opening the 
ball on the first day of the year in his spring-vel- 
vet suit, with the Jessamy Bride for a partner. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


THEATRICAL DELAYS — NEGOTIATIONS WITH 
COLMAN—LETTER TO GARRICK—CROAKING 
OF THE MANAGER—NAMING OF THE PLAY— 
SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER—FOOTE’S PRIMITIVE 
PUPPET-SHOW, PIETY ON PATTENS—FIRST 
PERFORMANCE OF THE COMEDY—AGITATION 
OF THE AUTHOR—SUCCESS—COLMAN SQUIBBED 
OUT OF TOWN. ; 


THE gay life depicted in the two last chapters, 
while it kept Goldsmith in a state of continual ex- 
citement, aggravated the malady which was im- 
pairing his constitution ; yet his increasing per- 
_ plexities in money matters drove him to the dissi- 
pation of society as a relief from solitary care. 
The delays of the theatre added to those per- 
plexities. He had long since finished his new 
comedy, yet the year 1772 passed away without 
his being able to get it on the stage. No one, 


sce 


= J 


we 


iets 


baffling negotiation was carried on between Gold- 
smith and Colman, the manager of Covent Gar- 
den ; who retained the play in his hands until the 
middle of January (1773), without coming to a de- 
cision. The theatrica] season was rapidly pass- 
ing away, and Goldsmith’s pecuniary difficulties 
, were augmenting and pressing on him. We ma 
judge of his anxiety by the following letter : 


“To George Colman, Esq. 


* DEAR SIR: I entreat you'll relieve me from 
that state of suspense in which I have been kept 
for a long time. Whatever objections you have 
made or shal! make to my play, I will endeavor to 
remove and not argue about them. To bring in 


| any new judges, eit 


And see how they kneel ! Is your heart made of 


can never submit to. Upon a fort 
when my other play was before arrick, 
offered to bring me before Mr. Whit h 

tribunal, but I refused the proposal with indig 
tion: I hope I shall not experience as harsh treat : 
ment from you as from him. I have, as you know 
a large sum of money to make up shortly ; Dy OF 
cepting my play, I can readily satisfy my er -ditor : 
that way ; at any rate, I must look about to so: 
certainty tobe prepared. For God’s sake take 


uninitiated in the interior of a theatre, that little 
Be world of traps and trickery, can have any idea of 
ES the obstacles and perplexities multiplied in the 
Pe way of the most eminent and successful author by 
_._ the mismanagement of managers, the jealousies 
4 and intrigues of rival authors, and the fantastic 
and impertinent caprices of actors. A long and’ 


play, and let us make the best of it, and let | 
have the same measure, at least, which you hi 
given as bad plays as mine. oP 
‘‘T am your friend and servant, © 
** OLIVER GOLDSMITH.” 
Colman returned the manuscript with the blan. 
sides of the leaves scored with disparaging com 
ments and suggested alterations, but with the in 
timation that the faith of the theatre should b 
kept, and the play acted notwithstanding. Gold- 
smith submitted the criticisms to some of his 
friends, who pronounced them trivial, unfair, and 
contemptible, and intimated that Colman, being a 
dramatic writer himself, might be actuated by 
jealousy. The play was then sent, with Colman’s. 
comments written on it, to Garrick; but he had © 
scarce sent it when Johnson interfered, rep 
sented the evil that might result from an apparent 
rejection of it by Covent Garden, and undertook 
to go forthwith to Colman, and have a talk with 
him on the subject. Goldsmith, therefore, — 
penned the following note to Garrick : 


‘DEAR SIR: I ask many pardons for the trou- 
ble I gave you yesterday. Upon more mature 
' deliberation, and the advice of a sensible friend, | 
began to think it indelicate in me to throw upon _ 
you the odium of confirming Mr. Colman’s sen- — 
tence. I therefore request you will send my play — 
back by my servant ; for having been assured of 
having it acted at the other house, though I con- 
fess yours in every respect more to my wish, yet 
‘it would be folly in me to forego an advantage 
which lies in my power of appealing from Mr. Col- 
man’s opinion to the judgment of the town. Ien- — 
treat, if not too late, you will keep this affaira — 
secret for some time. * 
“‘T am, dear sir, your very humble servant, 

** OLIVER GOLDSMITH.”’ 


ss 


The negotiation of Johnson with the manager 
of Covent Garden was effective. ‘‘Colman,’’ he 
says, “‘ was prevailed on at last, by much solici- 
tation, nay, a kind of force,’’ to bring forward 
the comedy. Still the manager was ungenerous ; — 
or, a least, indiscreet enough to express his — 
opinion, that it would not reach a second repre- — 
sentation. The plot, he said, was bad, and the 
interest not sustained ; ‘‘it dwindled, and dwin- 
dled, and at last went out like the snuff of a 
candle.”’ The effect of his croaking was soon — 
apparent within the walls of the theatre. Two of | 
the most popular actors, Woodward and Gentle- 
man Smith, to whom the parts of Tony Lumpkin 
and Young Marlow were assigned, refused to act _ 
them ; one of them alleging, in excuse, the evil 
predictions of the manager. Goldsmith was ad- 
vised to postpone the performance of his play 
until he could get these important parts well sup- 
plied. “No,” said he, ‘‘ I would sooner that m 
play were damned by bad players than m 
saved by good acting.”’ i ee 
Quick was substituted 
dt Satay j ran 
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n, and Lee Lewis, the harlequin of the 
_ theatre, for Gentleman Smith in Young Marlow ; 
and both did justice to their parts. 
_ Great interest was taken by Goldsmith’s friends 
_ in the success of his piece. The rehearsals were 
-attehded by Johnson, Cradock, Murphy, Reynolds 
and his sister, and the whole Horneck connection, 
including, of course, the fessamy Bride, whose 
presence may have contributed to flutter the 
anxious heart of the author. The rehearsals 
went off with great applause, but that Colman 
attributed to the partiality of friends. He con- 
_ tinued to croak, ana’ refused to risk any expense 
in new scenery or dresses on a play which he 
_ was sure would prove a failure. 
_ The time was at hand for the first representa- 
tion, and as yet the comedy was without a title. 
““We are all in labor for a name for Goldy’s 
play,’’ said Johnson, who, as usual, took a kind 
_ of fatherly protecting interest in poor Goldsmith’s 
affairs. The Old House a New Inn was thought 
- of fora time, but still did not please. Sir Joshua 
_. Reynolds proposed The Belles Stratagem, an 
elegant title, but not considered applicable, the 
perplexities of the comedy being produced by the 
- mistake of the hero, not the stratagem of the 
_ heroine. The name was afterward adopted by 
_ Mrs. Cowley tor one of her comedies. Zhe Mis- 
_ takes of a Night was the title at length fixed upon, 
to which Goldsmith prefixed the words She 
_ Stoops to Conquer. 
The evil bodings of Colman still continued ; 
they were even communicated in the box office to 
_ the servant of the Duke of Gloucester, who was 
sent to engage a box. Never did the play ofa 
popular writer struggle into existence through 
more difficulties. 

In the meantime Foote’s Primitive Puppetshow, 
entitled the Handsome Housemaid, or Piety on 
Pattens, had been brought out at the Haymarket 
on the 15th of February. All the world, fashion- 

_ able and unfashionable, had crowded to the the- 
- atre. The street was thronged with equipages— 
_. the doors were stormed by the mob. The bur- 
lesque was completely successful, and sentimental 
comedy received its quietus. Even Garrick, who 
had recently befriended it, now gave it a kick, as 
he saw it going down hill, and sent Goldsmith a 
humorous prologue to help his comedy of the 
- ppposite school. Garrick and Goldsmith, how- 
ever, were now on very cordial terms, to which 
the social meetings in the circle of the Hornecks 
and Bunburys may have contributed. 
4 On the 15th of March the new comedy was to 
be performed. Those who had stood up for its 
merits, and been irritated and disgusted by the 
treatment it had received from the manager, de- 
termined to muster their forces, and aid in giving 
_ it a good launch upon the town. The particulars 
of this confederation, and of its triumphant suc- 
cess, are amusingly told by Cumberland in his 
memoirs. 
““We were not over sanguine of success, but 
perfectly determined to struggle hard for our au- 
thor. We accordingly assembled our strength at 
the Shakespeare Tavern, in a considerable body, 
for an early dinner, where Samuel Johnson took 
the chair at the head of a long table, and was the 
_ life and soul of the corps: the poet took post 
silently by his side, with the Burkes, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Fitzherbert,, Caleb Whitefoord, and a 
phalanx of North British, predetermined ap- 
_ plauders, under the banner of Major Mills, all 
good men and true. Our illustrious president 
was in inimitable glee ; and poor Goldsmith that 


day took all his raillery as patiently and compla- ee 
‘cently as my friend Boswell would have done any — 


day or every day of his life. In the meantime, we 
did‘not forget our duty; and though we had a 
better comedy going, in which Johnson was chief 
actor, we betook ourselves in good time to our 
separate and allotted posts, and waited the awful 
drawing up of the curtain. As our stations were 
preconcerted, so were our signals for plaudits ar- 
ranged and determined upon in a manner that — 
gave every one his cue where to look for them, 
and how to follow them up. 

‘““We had among us a very worthy and effic 
cient member, long since lost to his friends and 
the world at large, Adam Drummond, of amia- 
ble memory, who was gifted by nature with the 
most sonorous, and at the same time, the most. 
contagious laugh that ever echoed from the 
human lungs. The neighing of the horse of the — 
son of Hystaspes was a whisper to it; the whole 
thunder of the theatre could not drown it. This — 
kind and ingenious friend fairly forewarned us 
that he knew no more when to give his fire than 
the cannon did that was planted ona battery. He 
desired, therefore, to have a flapper at his elbow, 
and I had the honor to be deputed to that office. 
I planted him in an upper box, pretty nearly over 
the stage, in full view of the pit and galleries, 
and perfectly well-situated to give the echo all its 
play through the hollows and recesses of the the. _ 
atre. The success of our manceuvre was complete. 
All eyes were upon Johnson, who sat in a front 
row of a side box; and when he laugned, every: 
body thought themselves warranted to roar. In the 4 
meantime, my friend followed signals with a rat- 
tle so irresistibly comic that, when he had repeated 
it several times, the attention of the spectators was 
so engrossed by his person and performances, that 
the progress of the play seemed likely to become 
a secondary object, and I found it prudent to in- 
sinuate to him that he might halt his music with- 
out any prejudice to the author; but alas! it was 
now too late to rein him in ; he had laughed upon 
my signal where he found no joke, and now, un- 
luckily, he fancied that he found a joke in almost 
everything that was said ; so that nothing in na- 
ture could be more mal-apropos than some of his 
bursts every now and then were. These were dan-_ 
gerous moments, for the pit began to take 
umbrage ; but we carried our point through, and 
triumphed not only over Colman’s judgment, but 
our own.”’ 

Much of this statement has been condemned 
as exaggerated or discolored. Cumberland’s 
memoirs have generally been characterized as 
partaking of romance, and in the present instance 
he had particular motives for tampering with the 
truth. He was a dramatic writer himself, jealous 
of the success of a rival, and anxious to have it 
attributed to the private inanagement of friends. 
According to various accounts, public and pri- 
vate, such management was unnecessary, for the 
piece was ‘‘ received throughout with the greatest 
acclamations.’’ . 

Goldsmith, in the present instance, had not 
dared, as on a former occasion, to be present at 
the first performance. He had been so overcome 
by his apprehensions that, at the preparatory din- , 
ner he could hardly utter a word, and was so 
choked that he could not swallow a mouthful. 
When his friends trooped to the theatre, he stole 
away to St. James’ Park: there he was found by 
a friend between seven and eight o’clock, wanders 
ing up and down the Mall like a troubled spirit. 
With difficulty he was persuaded to go to the thes 


atre, where his presence might be important 
should any alteration be necessary. He arrived 
at the opening of the fifth act, and made his way 
_ behind the scenes. 
-aslight hiss at the improbability of Tony Lump- 
kin’s trick on his mother, in persuading her she 
was forty miles off, on Crackskull Common, 
though she had been trundled about on her own 
grounds. ‘‘ What’s that? what’s that !’’ cried 
_ Goldsmith to the manager, in great agitation. 
_ ** Pshaw ! Doctor,’’ replied Colman, sarcastically, 
“don’t be frightened at a squib, when we've 
_ been sitting these two hours on a barrel of gun- 
powder!’ Though of a most forgiving nature 

- Goldsmith did not easily forget this ungracious 
and ill-timed sally. 
If Colman was indeed actuated by the paltry 
motives ascribed to him in his treatment of this 
play, he was most amply punished by its success, 
and by the taunts, epigrams, and censures 
_ \evelled at him through the press, in which his 
_ false prophecies were jeered at ; his critical judg- 
ment called in question ; and he was openly taxed 
with literary jealousy. So galling and unremit- 
_ ting was the fire, that he at length wrote to Gold- 
_ smith, entreating him ‘“‘ to take him off the rack of 
_ the newspapers ;’’ in the meantime, to escape the 
_ laugh that was raised about him in the theatrical 
_world of London, he took refuge in Bath during 
the triumphant career of the comedy. 

‘The following is one of the many squibs which 
assailed the ears of the manager: 


, 


To George Colman, Esq. 
_@N THE SUCCEsS OF DR. GOLDSMITH’S NEW COMEDY. 


“Come, Coley, doff those mourning weeds, 
Nor thus with jokes be flamm’d ; 
Tho’ Goldsmith’s present play succeeds, 
His next may still be damn’d. 


As this has ’scaped without a fall, 
To sink his next prepare ; 

New actors hire from Wapping Wall, 
And dresses from Rag Fair. 


For scenes let tatter’d blankets fly, 
The prologue Kelly write ; : 

Then swear again the piece must die 
Before the author’s night. 


Should these tricks fail, the lucky elf, 
To bring to lasting shame, 

E’en write the best you can yourself, 
And print it in Azs nxame.”’ 


The solitary hiss, which had startled Goldsmith, 
_ ‘was ascribed by some of the newspaper scribblers 
_ to Cumberland himself, who was ‘ manifestly 
_ miserable’’ at the delight of the audience, or to 
Ossian Macpherson, who was hostile to the whole 
Johnson clique, or to Goldsmith’s dramatic rival, 
Kelly. The following is one of the epigrams 
which appeared : 


** At Dr. Goldsmith’s merry play, 
All the spectators laugh, they say ; 
The assertion, sir, I must deny, 
For Cumberland and Kelly cry. 
Ride, si sapis.”’ 


Another, addressed to Goldsmith, alludes to 
Bee early apprenticeship to stay-making : 


“If Kelly finds fault with the shage of your muse, 
And thinks that too loosely it plays, 
He surely, dear Doctor, will never refuse 
‘To make it a new Pair of Stays I’ 


Cradock had returned to the country before the 


tional picture of the thorns which 
Just as he entered there! was: 


| know of no comedy for many years,’’ 


production of the ple 
written just after the pe 


in the path of theatrical literature: _ 


Seen 


‘‘My DEAR SIR: The play has met with a su 
cess much beyond your exectations or min 
thank you sincerely for your epilogue, whicl 
however, could not be used, but with your per- 
mission shall be printed. The story in short i 
this. Murphy sent me rather the outline of 
epilogue than an epilogue, which was to be sung 
by Miss Catley, and which she approved; Mrs. — 
Bulkley hearing this, insisted on throwing up 
part’’ (Miss Hardcastle) ‘‘ unless, according to — 
the custom of the theatre she were permitted 
speak the epilogue. In this embarrassment 
thought of making a quarelling epilogue between — 
Catley and her, debating wo should speak the 
epilogue ; but then Mrs. Catley refused afte 
had taken the trouble of drawing it out. I w. 
then at a loss indeed; an epilogue was to 
made, and for none but Mrs. Bulkley. I made 
one, and Colman thought it too bad to be © 
spoken ; I was obliged, therefore, to try a fourth 
time, and I made a very mawkish thing, as youll _ 
shortly see. Such is the history of my stage ad- 
ventures, and which I have at last done with. I 
cannot help saying that I am very sick of th 
stage; and though I believe I shall get thr 
tolerable benefits, yet I shall, on the whole, be a _ 
loser, even in a pecuniary light; my ease and — 
comfort I certainly lost while it was in agitation. 

‘‘T am, my dear, Cradock, your oblaeg and — 
obedient servant, = 


‘* OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
‘“*P.S. Present my most humble respects to 
Mrs. Cradock.’’ 2 


Johnson, who had taken such a conspicuous — 
part in promoting the interests of poor ‘‘ Goldy,” | 
was triumphant at the success of the piece. “*. 
said he, 
‘‘that has so much exhilarated an audience 
that has answered so much the great end « 
comedy—making an audience merry.”’ . 

Goldsmith was happy, also, in gleaning ap- 
plause from less authoritative sources. North- — 
cote, the painter, then a youthful pupil of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds ; and Ralph, Sir Joshua’s con- — 
fidential man, had taken their stations in the gal- 
lery-to lead the applause in that quarter. Gold- 
smith asked Northcote’s opinion of the play. The 
youth modestly declared he could not presume 
judge in such matters. “Did it make yo 
laugh ?’’ ‘‘ Oh, exceedingly !’’ ‘‘ That‘is all I re- 
quire,’’ replied Goldsmith ; and rewarded him for 
his criticism by box-tickets for his first benefit — 
night. = 

The comedy was immediately put to press, and 
dedicated to Johnson in the following grateful and 
affectionate terms : i 

‘In inscribing this slight performance to you, 
I do not mean so much to compliment you as my- 
self. It may do me some honor to inform the 
public, that | have lived many years in intimacy — 
with you. It may serve the interests of mankind — 
also to inform them that the greatest wit may be 
found in a character, without impairing the mo 
unaffected piety.”’ ne 

The copyright was transfer 


but a slight palliation a 
ilties. His friends, while 
ccess, little knew of his con- 
ually increasing embarrassments, and of the 
iety of mind which kept tasking his pen while 
RY paired the ease and freedom of spirit neces- 
_ Sary to felicitous composition. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


NEWSPAPER ATTACK—THE EVANS AFFRAY— 
JOHNSON’S COMMENT. 


THE triumphant success of She Stoops to Con- 
_ guer brought forth, of course, those carpings and 
villings of underling scribblers, which are the 
thorns and briers in the path of successful authors. 
_ Goldsmith, though easily nettled by attacks of 
the kind, was at present too well satisfied with the 
reception of his comedy to heed them; but the fol- 
lowing anonymous letter, which appeared in a 
_ public paper, was not to be taken with equal 
equanimity : 


‘* For the London Packet. 


““TO DR. GOLDSMITH. 
‘ Vous vous noyez par vantteé. 


_ “sir: The happy knack which you have 
learned of puffing your own compositions, pro- 
_ vokes me to come forth. You have not been the 
_ editor of newspapers and magazines not to dis- 
_ cover the trick of literary humbug, but the gauze 
is so thin that the very foolish part of the world 
_ see through it, and discover the doctor’s monkey 
face and cloven foot. Your poetic vanity is as 
- unpardonable as your personal. Would man be- 
_ lieve it, and wil] woman bear it, to be told that 
for hours the great Goldsmith will stand survey- 
ing his grotesque orang-outang’s neues in a pier- 
glass? Was but the lovely H—k as much 
_ enamored, you would not sigh, my gentle swain, 
in vain. But your vanity is preposterous. How 
_ will this same bard of Bedlam ring the changes 
in the praise of Goldy! But what has he to be 
either proud or vain of? ‘ The Traveller’ is a 
_ flimsy poem, built upon false principles—princi- 
ples diametrically opposite to liberty. What is 
The Good-Natured Man but a poor, water-gruel 
_ dramatic dose? What is ‘The Deserted Vil- 
‘ lage’ but a pretty poem of easy numbers, without 
i 


‘fancy, dignity, genius, or fire? And, pray, what 
may be the last speaking pantomime, so praised 
by the doctor himself, but an incoherent piece of 
stuff, the figure of a woman with a fish’s tail, 
i without plot, incident, or intrigue ? We are made 
to laugh at stale, dull jokes, wherein we mistake 
-pleasantry for wit, and grimace for humor; 

wherein every scene is unnatural and inconsistent 
with the rules, the Jaws of nature and of the 
drama; viz., two gentlemen come to a man of 
-fortune's house, eat, drink, etc., and take it for an 
‘inn, The one is intended as a lover for’ the 
daughter; he talks with her for some hours ; 

and, when he sees her again in a different dress, 
he treats her as a bar-girl, and swears she squint- 
ed. He abuses the master of the house, and 
threatens to kick him out of his own doors. The 
squire, whom we are told is to be a fool, proves 
to be the most sensible being of the piece ; and he 
x) out é a Ey nele act by bid 


ding his mother lie 
, eed 


1 y } Mio PG RT a oe 
father, her own husband, is a highwayman, and 
that he has come to cut their throats; and, to 
give his cousin an opportunity to go off, ‘he drives 
his mother over hedges, ditches, and through. 
ponds, There is not, sweet, sucking Johnson, a. 
natural stroke in the whole play but the young — 
fellow’s giving the stolen jewels to the mother, 
supposing her to be the landlady. That Mr. Col. 
man did no justice to this piece, I honestly allow 
that he told all his friends it would be damned, 
positively aver ; and, from such ungenerous in- 
sinuations, without a dramatic merit ; it rose to 
public notice, and it is now the ton to ‘Zo and see — 
it, though I never saw a person that either liked 
it or approved it, any more than the absurd plot 
of Home’s tragedy of Alonzo. Mr. Goldsmith, 
correct your arrogance, reduce your vanity, and 
endeavor to believe, as a man, you are of the fn 
plainest sort; and as an. author, but a. mortal 
piece of mediocrity, 


“* Brise le miroir infidéle 
Qui vous cache la vérité. 
‘“ Tom Ticker,” ia 


It would be difficult to devise a letter more a 
culated to wound the peculiar sensibilities of 
Goldsmith. The attacks upon him as an author, 
though annoying enough, he could have tolerated ; 
but then the allusion to his ‘‘ grotesque’’ person, 
to his studious attempts to adorn it; and above — 
all, to his being an unsuccessful admirer of the 
lovely H—k (the Jessamy Bride), struck rudely : 
upon the most sensitive part of his highly sensi- 
tive nature. The paragraph, it was said, was — 
first pointed out to him by an officious friend, ani 
Irishman, who told him he was bound in honor — 
to resent it; but he needed no such prompting. — 
He was ina high state of excitement and indig- — 
nation, and accompanied by his friend, who is © 
said to have been a Captain Higgins, of the ~ 
marines, he repaired to Paternoster Row, to the 
shop of Evans, the publisher, whom he supposed 
to be the editor of the paper. Evans was sum-. 
moned by his shopman from an adjoining room. — 
Goldsmith announced his name. “I have 
called,’’ added he, ‘‘in consequence of a seurril- 
ous attack made upon me, and an unwarrantable 
liberty taken with the name of a young lady. As_ 
for myself, I care little ; but her name must not 
be sported with.”’ 

Evans professed utter ignorance of the matter, 
and said he would speak to the editor. He 
stooped to examine a file of the paper, in search 
of the offensive article ; whereupon Goldsmith's | 
friend gave him a signal, that now was a favor- — 
able moment. for the exercise of his cane. The — 
hint was taken as quick as given, and the cane 
was vigorously applied. to the back of the stoop- 
ing publisher. The latter rallied in an instant, 
and, being a stout, high-blooded Welshman, re- 
turned the blows with interest. A lamp hanging 
overhead was broken, and sent down a shower ~ 
of oil upon the combatants ; but the battle raged 
with unceasing fury. The shopman ran off for 
a constable ; but Dr. Kendrick, who happened to 
be in the adjacent room, sallied forth, interfered 
between the combatants, and put an end to the 
affray. He conducted Goldsmith to a coach, in 
exceedingly battered and tattered plight, and ac- _ 
companied him home, soothing him with much 
mock commiseration, though he was generally 
suspected, and on good grounds, to be the author 
of the libel. ‘i 
_ Evans immediately istiuutad a suit oe 
Goldsmith for an pee but was ultimately pre 


. . 
vailed upon to compromise the matter, the poet 
contributing fifty pounds to the Welsh charity. 

‘Newspapers made themselves, as may well be 
supposed, exceedingly merry with the combat. 
Some censured him severely for invading the 
sanctity of a man’s own house ; others accused 
him of having, in his former capacity of editor of 
a magazine, been guilty of the very offences that 
he now resented in others. This drew from him 
the following vindication : 


“ To the Public. 


*- Lest it should be supposed that I have been 
willing to correct in others an abuse of which I 
have been guilty myself, I beg leave to declare, 
that, in all my life, I never wrote or dictated a 


single paragraph, letter, or essay in a newspaper, 


except a few moral essays under the character ot 
a Chinese, about ten years ago, inthe Ledger, and 
a letter, to which I signed my name in the SZ, 
Yames Chronicle. If the liberty of the press, there- 


ee fore, has been abused, I have had no hand in it. 


Se ee 


= 


‘‘T have always considered the press as the 
protector of our freedom, as a watchful guardian, 
capable ot uniting the weak against the en- 
croachments of power. What concerns the pub- 
lic most properly admits of a public discussion. 
But,of late, the press has turned from defending 
public interest to making inroads upon private 


life ; from combating the strong to overwhelming 


the feeble. No condition is now too obscure for 
its abuse,and the protector has become the tyrant 
of the people. In this manner the freedom of the 
press is beginning to sow the seeds of its own dis- 
solution ; the great must oppose it from principle, 
and the weak from fear ; till at last every rank of 
mankind shall be found to give up its benefits, 
content with security from insults. 

““ How to put a stop to this licentiousness, by 
which all are indiscriminately abused, and by 
which vice consequently escapes in the general 
censure, I am unable to tell; all I could wish is 
that, as the law gives us no protection against the 
injury, so it should give ‘calumniators no shelter 
after having provoked correction. The insults 
which we receive before the public, by being 
more open, are the more distressing ; by treating 
them with silent contempt we do not pay a suffi- 
cient deference to the opinion of the world. By 
recurring to legal redress we too often expose the 
weakness of the law, which only serves to in- 
crease our mortification by failing to relieve us. 
In short, every man should singly consider him- 
self as the guardian of the liberty of the press, 
and, as far as his influence can extend, should 
endeavor to prevent its licentiousness becoming 
at last the grave of its freedom. 

** OLIVER GOLDSMITH.”’ 


Boswell, who had just arrived in town, met with 
this article in a newspaper which he found at Dr. 
Johnson’s. The doctor was from home at the 
time, and Bozzy and Mrs. Williams, in a critical 
conference over the letter, determined from the 
style that it must have been written by the lexi- 
cographer himself. The latter on his return soon 
undeceived them. ‘‘Sir,’’ said he to Boswell, 
““Goldsmith would no more have asked me to 
have wrote such a thing as that for him, than he 
would have asked me to feed him with a spoon, 
or do anything else that denoted his imbecility. 
Sir, had he shown it to any one friend, he would 
not have been allowed to publish it. He has, in- 
deed, done it very well; but it is a foolish thing 


- OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


well done, I suppose he has been so 


‘piqued at the continually increasing celebrity of — 


human race. Goldsmith ass 


t i; ny 
elated with the success of his new comedy, that 
he has thought everything that concerned him 
must be of importance to the public.” ' Cae 


CHAPTER XXXIX. x 
‘ in 
BOSWELL IN HOLY WEEK—DINNER AT OGLE- — 
THORPE’S—-DINNER AT PAOLI’S—THE POLICY © 
OF TRUTH—GOLDSMITH AFFECTS INDEPEN- — 
DENCE OF ROYALTY—PAOLI’S COMPLIMENT— 
JOHNSON’S EULOGIUM ON THE FIDDLE—QUES- 
TION ABOUT SUICIDE—BOSWELL’S SUBSERVI- 
ENCY. . i oe 


THE return of Boswell to town to his task of 
noting down the conversations of Johnson en- 
ables us to glean from his journal some scanty 
notices of Goldsmith. It was now Holy Week, a | 
time during which Johnson was_ particularly 
solemn in his manner and strict in his devotions. 
Boswell, who was the imitator of the great moral- 
ist in everything, assumed, of course, an extra — 
devoutness on the present occasion. ‘“‘He had 
an odd mock solemnity of tone and manner,’’ said — 
Miss Burney (afterward Madame D’Arblay), 
‘‘ which he had acquired from constantly thinking _ 
and imitating Dr. Johnson.’’ It would seem that _ 
he undertook to deal out some second-hand homi- 
lies, @ la Fohnson, for the edification of Gold- 
smith during Holy Week. The poet, whatever 
might be his religious feeling, had no disposition — 
to be schooled by so shallow an apostle. ‘“‘ Sir,”’ 
said he in reply, ‘‘as I take my shoes from the © 
shoemaker, and my coat from the tailor, so I take 
my religion from the priest.’ 

Boswell treasured up the reply in his memory 
or his memorandum book. A few days after- 
ward, the 9th of April, he kept Good Friday with 
Dr. Johnson, in orthodox style; breakfasted with 
him on tea and crossbuns ; went to church with © 
him morning and evening ; fasted in the interval, 
and read with him in the Greek Testament: then, | 
in the piety of his heart, complained of the sore 
rebuff he had met with in the course of his relig- 
ious exhortations to the poet, and lamented that 
the latter should indulge in ‘‘ this loose way of — 
talking.’’ ‘‘Sir,’’ replied Johnson, ‘* Goldsmith 
knows nothing—he has made up his mind about 
nothing.”’ 

This reply seems to have gratified the lurking 
jealousy of Boswell, and he has recorded it in his 
journal. Johnson, however, with respect to Gold- 
smith, and indeed with respect to everybody else, 
blew hot as well as cold, according to the humor — 
he was in. Boswell, who was astonished and 
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the poet, observed some time after to Johnson, in 
a tone of surprise, that Goldsmith had acquired 
more fame than all the officers of the last war | 
who were not generals, ‘‘ Why, sir,’’ answered 
Johnson, his old feeling of good-will working up. 
permost, ‘“‘ you will find ten thousand fit to do 
what they did, before you find one to do what 
Goldsmith has done. You must consider that a 
thing is valued according to its rarity. A pebble 
that paves the street is in itself more useful than 
the diamond upon a lady’s finger.”’ Dies: 

On the 13th of April. we find Goldsmith and 
Johnson at the table of old General Oglethorpe, 
discussing the question of the degeneracy of the 


the poor and laboring classes, forming the great 
‘mass of mankind, were out of its sphere. 
Wherever it could reach them, it strengthened 
them and rendered them prolific. The conversa- 
tion was not of particular force or point as re- 
ported by Boswell ; the dinner party was a very 
_ small one, in which there was no provocation to 
intellectual display. 

_ After dinner they took tea with the ladies, where 
___we find poor Goldsmith happy and at home, sing- 
ing Tony Lumpkin’s song of the ‘‘ Three Jolly 

_ Pigeons,’’ and another, called the ‘‘ Humors of 
_ Ballamaguery,’’ to a very pretty Irish tune. It 
was to have been introduced in She Stoops to 
_ Conguer, but was left out, as the actress who 
_ played the heroine could not sing. 

__ It was in these genial moments that the sun- 

_ shine of Goldsmith’s nature would break out, and 
he would say and do a thousand whimsical and 
agreeable things that made him the life of the 
strictly social circle. Johnson, with whom con- 
_ versation was everything, used to judge Gold- 

smith too much by his own colloquial standard, 
and undervalue him tor being less provided than 
himself with acquired facts, the ammunition of 
the tongue and often the mere lumber of the 

memory ; others, however, valued him for the na- 
tive felicity of his thoughts, however carelessly 
expressed, and for certain good-fellow qualities, 
less calculated to dazzle than to endear. ‘“‘ It is 
amazing,’’ said Johnson one day, after he him- 

_ self had been talking like an Gracle ; ‘‘ it is amaz- 

ing how little Goldsmith knows ; he seldom comes 

where he is not more ignorant than anyone else.”’ 

““Yet,’’ replied Sir Joshua Reynolds, with affec- 

tionate promptness, ‘‘there is no man whose 
_ company is more /ked.”’ 

Two or three days after the dinner at General 
Oglethorpe’s, Goldsmith met Johnson again at 
the table of General Paoli, the hero of Corsica. 
Martinelli, of Florence, author of an Italian His- 
tory of England, was among the guests ; as was 
Boswell, to whom we are indebted for minutes 
of the conversation which took place.. The ques- 
tion was debated whether Martinelli should con- 


__ tinue his history down to that day. “‘ To be sure 
_ he should,’’ said Goldsmith. ‘‘ No, sir;’’ cried 
Johnson, ‘it would give great offence. He would 


have to tell of almost all the living great what 
they did not wish told.’’ Goldsmith.—‘‘ It may, 
perhaps, be necessary for a native to be more 
cautious ; but a foreigner, who comes among us 
_ without prejudice, may be considered as holding 
the place of a judge, and may speak his mind 
freely.”’ Johnson.—“‘ Sir, a foreigner, when he 
sends a work from the press, ought to be on his 
guard against catching the error and mistaken 
enthusiasm of the people among whom he hap- 
pens to be.’’ Goldsmith.—“‘ Sir, he wants only 
to sell his history, and to tell truth ; one an hon- 
est, the other a laudable motive.’”’ Johnson.— 
“* Sir, they are both laudable motives. It is lauda- 
__ ble in a man to wish to live by his labors ; but he 
_ should write so as he may /zve by them, not so as 
he may be knocked on the head. I would advise 
him to be at Calais before he publishes his history 
of the present age. A foreigner who attaches 
elf to a political party in this country is in 
st state that can be imagined; he is 
on termeddler, A native 


| 


may do it from interest.’’ Boswell.—‘‘ Or princi 
ple. ”» 


‘perfect safety.” 


| had got into a scrape, and seized upon Giardini 
to help him o 


ple.’’ Goldsmith.—'‘ There are people who tell 
a hundred political lies every day, and are not — 
hurt by it. Surely, then, one may tell truth with 
Johnson.—‘‘ Why, sir, in the 
first place, he who tells a hundred lies has dis- 
armed the force of his lies. But, besides, a m: 
had rather have a hundred lies told of him than 
one truth which he does not wish to be told 
Goldsmith.—‘‘ For my part, I'd tell the trut 
and shame the devil.’” Johnson.—‘‘ Yes, sir, but 
the devil will be angry. I wish to shame the 
devil as much as you do, but I should choose te — 
be out of the reach of his claws.’’ Goldsmith.. 
‘“His claws can do you no hurt where you have 
the shield of truth.”’ oe 
This last reply was one of Goldsmith’s lucky 
hits, and closed the argument in his favor, = 
‘“We talked,’’ writes Boswell, ‘‘ of the king’s — 
coming to see Goldsmith’s new play.’’ ‘“‘I wish | 
he would,’’ said Goldsmith, adding, however, 
with an affected indifference, ‘‘ Not that it would — 
do me the least good.’’ ‘‘ Well, -then,’’ cried — 
Johnson, laughing, ‘‘let us say it would do him 
good. No, sir, this affectation will not pass; it © 
is mighty idle, In such a state as ours, who 
would not wish to please the chief magistrate ?”’ 
‘*T do wish to please him,’’ rejoined Goldsmith, 
‘*T remember a line in-Dryden : ce i 
‘ And every poet is the monarch’s friend,’ wh 
it ought to be reversed.’’ ‘‘ Nay,’’ said Johnson, — 
“‘ there are finer lines in Dryden_on this subject: _ 


‘ For colleges on bounteous kings depend, | 
And never rebel was to arts a friend.’ ”’ 


General Paoli observed that 


might be.’ ‘‘ Happy rebellions,’’ interjected 
Martinelli. ‘‘ We have no. such phrase,”’ i" 
Goldsmith. ‘‘ But have you_ not the thing ?’? — 


asked Paoli. ‘‘ Yes,’’ replied Goldsmith, ‘‘ all our 
happy revolutions. They have hurt our constitu- — 
tion, and wz/¢ hurt it, till we mend it by another 
HAPPY REVOLUTION.’’ This was a sturdy sally 
of Jacobitism that quite surprised Boswell, but — 
must have been relished by Johnson. per 

General Paoli mentioned a passage in the play, — 
which had been construed into a compliment to a 
lady of distinction, whose marriage with the Duke 
of Cumberland had excited the strong disappro- 
bation of the king as a mésalliance. Boswell, to— 
draw Goldsmith out, pretended to think the com-_ 
pliment unintentional. The poet smiled and 
hesitated. The general came to his relief. 
‘* Monsieur Goldsmith,’’ said he, ‘‘ est comme la 
mer, qui jette des perles et beaucoup d’autres — 
belles choses, sans s’en appercevoir’”’ (Mr. Gold- — 
smith is like the sea, which casts forth pearls and _ 
many other beautiful things without perceiving | 
it). Ne eee 

i Tres-bien dit, et tres-élégamment”’ (very well 
said, and very elegantly), exclaimed Goldsmith; _ 
delighted with so beautiful a compliment from _ 
such a quarter. Be 

Johnson spoke disparagingly of the learning of — 
a Mr. Harris, of Salisbury, and doubted his being _ 
a good Grecian. ‘‘ He is what is much better,’’ — 
cried Goldsmith, with a prompt good-nature, ‘‘ he 
is a worthy, humane man.’’ ‘‘ Nay, sir,’’ rejoined 
the logical Johnson, ‘‘ that is not to the purpose 
of our argument; that will prove that he can — 
play upon the fiddle as well as Giardini, as that — 
he is an eminent Grecian.’’ Goldsmith found he 


ut of it. 


4 


‘*The greatest musical 


‘dred a year.” 
man to get,’’ observed Johnson, ‘‘ who does best 
that which so many endeavor to do. There is 


oe shown so much as in playing on the fiddle. 
-allother things we can do something at first. 
Any man will forge a bar of iron, if you give him 
a hammer ; not so well as a smith, but tolerably. 
Aman will sawa piece of wood, and make a 
box, though a clumsy one ; but give him a fiddle 
and fiddlestick, and he can do nothing.”’ 
_ This, upon the whole, though reported by the 
‘one-sided Boswell, is a tolerable specimen of the 
conversations of Goldsmith and Johnson; the 
former heedless, often illogical, always on the 
kind-hearted side of the question, and prone to 
redeem himself by lucky hits ; the latter closely 


i argumentative, studiously sententious, often pro- 
found, and sometimes laboriously prosaic. 
They had an argument a few days later at Mr. 
_ Thraie’s table, on the subject of suicide. ‘‘ Do 
you think, sir,’’ said Boswell, ‘‘ that all who 
- commit suicide are mad ?’’ “‘Sir,’’ replied John- 
son, ‘‘ they are not often universally disordered in 
_ their intellects, but ome passion presses so upon 
_ them that they yield to it, and commit suicide, as 
a passionate man will stab another. I have often 
thought,’’ added he, ‘‘ that after a man has taken 
_the resolution to kill himself, it is not courage in 
him to do anyching, however desperate, because 
he has nothing to fear.’ ‘‘I don’t see that,’’ ob- 
served Goldsmith. ‘‘ Nay, but, my dear sir,’ re- 
_ joined Johuson, ‘‘ why should you not see what 
every one else does ?’’. “‘It is,’’ replied Gold- 
smith, ‘‘ for fear of something that he has resolved 
_ to kill himself ; and will not that timid disposition 
restrain him ?’’ ‘‘It does not signify,’’ pursued 
_ Johnson, “that the fear of something made him 
_ resolve ; it is upon the state of his mind, after the 
resolution is taken, that I argue. Suppose a man, 
either from fear, or pride, or conscience, or what- 
- ever motive, has resolved to kill himself; when 
once the resolution is taken he has nothing to 
_ fear. He may then go and take the King of 
_ Prussia by the nose at the head of his army. He 
cannot fear the rack who is determined to kill 
_himself.’’ Boswell reports no more of the discus- 
gion, though Goldsmith might have continued it 
with advantage: for the very timid disposition, 
_ which through fear of something, was impelling 
the man to commit suicide, might restrain him 
_ from an act, involving the punishment of the rack, 
- more terrible to him than death itself. 
It is to be regretted in all these reports by Bos- 
well, we have scarcely anything but the remarks 
vf Johnson ; it is only by accident that he now 
- nd then gives us the observations of others, 
_ when they are necessary to explain or set off those 
ef his hero. ‘‘ When in ¢hat presence,” says 
_ Miss Burney, ‘‘ he was unobservant, if not con- 
temptuous of every one else. In truth, when he 
met with Dr. Johnson, he commonly forbore even 
answering anything that was said, or attending to 
anything that went forward, lest he should miss 
_ the smallest sound from that voice, to which he 
paid such exclusive, though merited, homage. 
But the moment that voice burst forth, the atten- 
tion which it excited on Mr. Boswell amounted 
almost to pain. His eyes goggled with eager- 
ness; he leaned his ear almost on the shoulder 
_ of. the doctor ; and his mouth dropped open to 
_ catch every syllable that might be uttered ; nay, 


he 


“ 


\ 


Ks, 
: 
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y 
he seemed not only to drez 
be anxious not to miss a breat 
from it latently, or mystically, 
tion.”’ ite oan) 

On one occasion the doctor detected Boswe 
or Bozzy, as he called him, eavesdropping behi 
his chair, as he was conversing with Miss Burney 
at Mr. Thrale’s table. «‘‘ What are you doing | 
there, sir ?’’ cried he, turning round angrily, and 
clapping his hand upon his knee. ‘‘Go to the i 
table, sir.’ eas) 3) 

Boswell obeyed with an air of affright and sub-— 
mission, which raised a smile on every face. — 
Scarce had he taken his seat, however, at a dis- — 
tance, than impatient to get again at the side of 
Johnson, he rose and was running off in quest of 
something to show him, when the doctor roared 
after him authoritatively, ‘‘ What are you thinke 
ing of, sir? Why do you get up before the cloth 
is removed ? Come back to your place, sir;’— 
and the obsequious spaniel did as he was com. 
manded. ‘‘ Running about in the middle of | 
meals !’’ muttered the doctor, pursing his mouth — 
at the same time to restrain his rising risibility. © 

Boswell got another rebuff from Johnson, which 
would have demolished any other man. He had © 
been teasing him with many direct questions, — 
such as What did you do, sir? What did you — 
say, sir? until the great philologist became per- 
fectly enraged. ‘‘I will not be put to the gwes- 
tion !’ roared he. ‘‘ Don’t you consider, sir, 
that these are not the manners of a gentleman? | 
I will not,be baited with what and why ; What 
is this? What is that? Why is a cow’s tail 
long? Why is a fox’s tail bushy ?’’ ‘‘ Why, 
sir,’ replied pil-garlick, ‘“ you are so good that I — 
venture to trouble you.”’ “‘Sir,’’ replied Johnson, — 
‘“my being so good is no reason why you should 
be so z//.’”’ ‘‘ You have but two topics, sir ;’’ ex- 
claimed he on another occasion, ‘‘ yourself and 
me, and I am sick of both.’’ ‘ 

Boswell’s inveterate disposition to foad was a 
sore cause of mortification to his father, the old — 
laird of Auchinleck (or. Affleck). He had been 
annoyed by his extravagant devotion to Paoli, but 
then he was something of a military hero; but 
this tagging at the heels of Dr. Johnson, whom he 
considered a kind of pedagogue, set his Scotch 
blood in a ferment. ‘‘ There’s nae hope for. 
Jamie, mon,’’ said he to-a triend ; ‘‘ Jamie is 
gaen clean gyte. What doyouthink, mon? He’s 
done wi’ Paoli; he’s off wi’ the land-louping 
scoundrel of a Corsican ; and whose tail do you 
think he has pinn’d himself to now, mon? A 
dominie, mon; an auld dominie: he keeped a 
schile, and cau’d it an acaadamy.”’ 

We shall show in the next chapter that Jamie’s 
devotion to the dominie did not go unrewarded. 


CHAPTER XL. 


CHANGES IN THE LITERARY CLUB—JOHNSON’S 
OBJECTION TO GARRICK—ELECTION OF BOSWELL. 


THE Literary Club (as we have termed the club 
in Gerard Street, though it took that name some 
time later) had now being in existence several 
years. Johnson was exceedingly chary at first of 
its exclusiveness,- and opposed to its being 


augmented in number. Not long after its insti- — 
tution, Sir Joshua Reynolds was Ee aking of it te — 
i Garrick. ‘I like it a little - ; 
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iskly ; ‘‘I think I shall be of you.’’ ‘‘ When 

ir Joshua mentioned this to Dr. Johnson,’’ says 
Boswell, ‘‘he was much displeased with the 
actor’s conceit. ‘ He'll be of us?’ growled he. 
_ * How does he. know we will permit him? The 
first duke in England has no right to hold such 
language.’ ”’ ; \ 

When Sir John Hawkins spoke favorably of 
Garrick’s pretensions, ‘‘Sir,’’ replied Johnson, 
“*he will disturb us by his buffoonery.’’ In the 
same spirit he declared to Mr. Thrale, that if Gar- 
_ rick should apply for admission, he would black- 
ball him. ‘* Who, sir ?’’ exclaimed Thrale, with 
surprise ; ‘‘ Mr. Garrick—your friend, your com- 

_ panion—black-ball him !’’ ‘‘ Why, sir,” replied 
_ Johnson, ‘‘I love my little David dearly—better 
_ than all or any of his flatterers do; but surely 
one ought to sit in a society like ours, 


ef 
J 


““* Unelbowed by a gamester, pimp, of player.’ ”’ 


The exclusion from the club was a sore morti- 
fication to Garrick, though he bore it without 
complaining. He could not help continually to 
ask questions about it—what was going on there 
—whether he was ever the subject of conversa- 
tion. By degrees the rigor of the club relaxed : 
some of the members grew negligent. Beauclerc 
lost his right of membership by neglecting to at- 
tend. On his marriage, however, with Lady 
Diana Spencer, daughter of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, and recently divorced from Viscount 
Bolingbroke, he had claimed and regained his 
seat in the club. The number of members had 
likewise been augmented. The proposition to in- 
crease it originated with Goldsmith. ‘‘ It would 
give,’’ he thought, ‘‘ an agreeable variety to their 
meetings ; for there can be nothing new among 
us,’’ said he; ‘‘ we have’ travelled over each 
_ other’s minds.’’ Johnson was piqued at the sug- 
gestion. ‘‘Sir,’’ said he, ‘‘ you have not travelled 
over my mind, I promise you.’’ Sir Joshua, less 
confident in the exhaustless fecundity of his mind, 
felt and acknowledged the force of Goldsmith’s 
suggestion. Several new members, therefore, 
had been added ; the first, to his great joy, was 
David Garrick. Goldsmith, who was now on cor- 
dial terms with him, had zealously promoted his 
election, and Johnson had given it his warm ap- 
probation. Another new member was _ Beau- 
clerc’s friend, Lord Charlemont ; and a still more 
important one was Mr., afterward Sir William 
Jones, the famous Orientalist, at that time a 
__- young lawyer of the Temple and a distinguished 
eer scholar. ; 
y To the great astonishment of the club, Johnson 
% now proposed his devoted follower, Boswell, as a 
; member. He did it in a note addressed to Gold- 
smith, who presided on the evening of the 23d of 
April. The nomination was seconded by Beau- 
% clerc. According to the rules of the club, the 
ballot would take place at the next meeting (on 
the 3oth) ; there was an intervening week, there- 
fore, in which to discuss the pretensions of the 
candidate. We may easily imagine the discus- 
sions that took place. Boswell had made himself 
absurd in such a variety of ways, that the very 
_idea of his admission was exceedingly irksome to 
“some of the members. ‘‘ The honor of being 
elected into the Turk’s Head Club,’’ said’ the 
Bishop of St. Asaph, ‘‘is not inferior to that of 
being representative of Westminster and Sur- 
rey :’’ what had Boswell done to merit such an 
honor? What chance had he of gaining it? 
x was simple : he had been the persever- 
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ipper, if not sycophant of Johnson. The | elevation of Boswell into the Literary Club, we Bs 


great lexicographer nad a heart to be won by ap- 
parent affection ; he stood forth authoritatively in 
support of his vassal. If asked to state the merit 
of the candidate, he summed them up in an in 
definite but comprehensive word of his own coin. 
ing ; he was clubable. He moreover gave sig 
nificant hints that if Boswell were kept out h 
should oppose the admission of any other candi- 
date. No further opposition was made ; in fa 
none of the members had been so fastidious 
exclusive in regard to the club as Johnson h 
self; and if he were pleased, they were easily 
satisfied: besides, they knew that with all his 
faults, Boswell was a cheerful companion, and 
possessed lively social qualities. oe 
On Friday, when the ballot was to take place 
Beauclerc gave a dinner, at his house in the Ad 
phi, where Boswell met several of the membe 
who were favorable to his election. After dinn 
the latter adjourned to the club, leaving Boswell 
in company with Lady Di Beauclere until the fate 
of his election should be known. Hesat, he says, 
in a state of anxiety which even the charming con 
versation of Lady Di could not entirely dissipate. 
It was not long before tidings were brought ob 
his election, and he was conducted to the place o: 
meeting, where, beside the company he had met 
at dinner, Burke, Dr. Nugent, Garrick, Gold-_ 
smith, and Mr. William Jones were waiting to r 
ceive him. The club, notwithstanding all i 
learned dignity in the eyes of the world, could at 
times ‘‘unbend and play the ‘fool’’ as well as — 
less important bodies. Some of its jocose con- — 
versations have at times leaked out, and a society — 
in which Goldsmith could venture to sing his_ 
song of ‘‘an old woman tossed in a blanket,” 
could not be so very staid in its gravity. We may 
suppose, therefore, the jokes that had been pass- 
ing among the members while awaiting’ the ar- 
rival of Boswell. Beauclerc himself could not 
have repressed his disposition for a sarcastic 
pleasantry. Atleast we have a right to presume 
all this from the conduct of Dr. Johnson: himself. 
With all his gravity he possessed a deep fund of 
quiet humor, and felt a kind of whimsical respon- 
sibility to protect the club from the absurd pro- 
pensities of the very questionable associate he had 
thus inflicted on them. Rising, therefore, as Bos- 
well entered, he advanced with a very doctorial — 
air, placed himself behind a chair, on which he — 
leaned as on a desk or pulpit, and then delivered, © 
ex cathedra, a mock solemn charge, pointing out 
the conduct expected from him as a good mem- 
ber of the club ; what he was to do, and especially 
what he was to avoid ; including in the latter, no 
doubt, all those petty, prying, questioning, gos- 
siping, babbling habits which had so often grieved — 
the spirit of the lexicographer. It is to be re- 
gretted that Boswell has never thought proper to 
note down the particulars of this charge, which, 
from the well known characters. and positions of — 
the, parties, might have furnished a parallel to — 
the noted charge of Launcelot Gobbo to his dog. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


DINNER AT DILLY’S—CONVERSATIONS ON NA- 
TURAL HISTORY—INTERMEDDLING OF BOS- 
WELL—DISPUTE ABOUT TOLERATION—JOHN- 
SON’S REBUFF TO GOLDSMITH—HIS APOLOGY 
—MAN-WORSHIP—DOCTORS MAJOR AND MINOR 
—A FAREWELL VISIT. ‘ 


A FEW days after the serio-comic scene of the 


find that indefatigable biographer g 
lars of a dinner at the Dillys, booksellers, in the 
Poultry, at which he met Goldsmith and Johnson, 
with several other literary characters. His anec- 
_ dotes of the conversation, of course, go to glorify 
_ Dr. Johnson ; for, as he observes in his biography, 
_ “*his conversation alone, or what led to it, or was 

interwoven with it, is the business of this work.”’ 
Still on the present, as on other occasions, he 
- gives unintentional and perhaps unavoidable 
_ gleams of Godsmith's good sense, which show 

_ that the latter only wanted a less prejudiced and 
more impartial reporter, to put down the charge 
of colloquial incapacity so unjustly fixed upon 
him. The conversation turned upon the natural 
history of birds, a beautiful subject, on which the 

poet, from his recent studies, his habits of obser- 
- vation, and his. natural tastes, must have talked 

with instruction and feeling ; yet, though we have 
~ much of what Johnson said, we have only a casual 


on EX a 


remark or two of Goldsmith. One was on the~ 


migration of swallows, which he pronounced par- 
tial; ‘‘ the stronger ones,”’ said he, ‘‘ migrate, the 
others do not.” 
_, Jehnson denied to the brute creation the faculty 
of reason. ‘‘ Birds,’’ said he, ‘‘ build by instinct ; 
they never improve ; they build their first nest as 
-well.as any one they ever build.’’ ‘‘ Yet we see,”’ 
_ observed Goldsmith, ‘“‘if you take away a bird’s 
nest with the eggs in it, she will make a slighter 
nest and lay again.’’ ‘‘Sir,’’ replied Johnson, 
‘‘that is because at first she has full time, and 
makes her nest deliberately. In .the case you 
mention, she is pressed to lay, and must, there- 


fore, make her nest quickly, and consequently it - 


will be slight.’’ ‘‘ The nidification of birds,’’ re- 
_ joined Goldsmith, ‘‘is what is least known in 
- matural history, though one of the most curious 
things init.’ While conversation was going on 
- in this placid, agreeable and instructive manner, 
_. the eternal meddler and busy-body Boswell, must 
intrude, to put it in a brawl. The Dillys were 
_ dissenters ; two of their guests were dissenting 
clergymen; another, Mr. Toplady, was a clergy- 
man of the established church. Johnson, him- 
_ self, was a zealous, uncompromising churchman, 
None but a marplot like Boswell would have 
_thought, on such an occasion, and in such com- 
_ pany, to broach the subject of religious tolera- 
tion; but, as has been well observed, ‘‘ it was his 
_ perverse inclination to introduce subjects that he 
_ hoped would produce difference and debate.’’ In 
_ the present instance he gained his point. An ani- 
_ mated dispute immediately arose, in which, ac- 
_ cording to Boswell’s report, Johnson monopolized 
_ the greater part of the conversation ; not always 
_ treating the dissenting clergymen with the greatest 
courtesy, and even once wounding the feelings 
_ of the mild and amiable Bennet Langton by his 
harshness. 
Goldsmith mingled a little in the dispute and 
with some advantage, but was cut short by flat 
contradictions when most in the right. He sat 
for a time silent but impatient under such over- 
_ bearing dogmatism, though Boswell, with his 
usual misinterpretation, attributes his ‘‘ restless 
 agitation’’ to a wish fo get in and shine. ‘‘ Find- 
ing himself excluded,’’ continues Boswell, ‘‘ he 
has taken his hat to go away, but remained for a 
time with it in his hand, like a gamester, who, at 
the end of a long night, lingers for a little while 
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to see if he can have a favorable opportunity to. 


finish with success.’’ Once he was beginning to 
speak when he was overpowered by the loud 
_ voice of Johnson, who was at the opposite end of 


iving particu- 


perceiving Dr. Johnson rolling himself as 


another engagement. 

That evening, as Boswell was on the way with 
Johnson and Langton to the club, he seized the 
occasion to make some disparaging remarks on 
Goldsmith, which he thought would just then be 
acceptable to the great lexicographer. ‘‘It was 
a pity,’’ he said, ‘‘that Goldsmith would, on ~ 
every occasion, endeavor to shine, by which he so” 
often, exposed himself.’’ Langton contrasted him 
with Addison, who, content with the fame of his 
writings, acknowledged himself unfit for conver- 
sation ; and on being taxed by a lady with silence 
in company, replied, ‘‘ Madam, I have but nine ~ 
pence in ready money, but I can draw for a thou- 
sand pounds.’’ To this Boswell rejoined that 
Goldsmith had a great deal of goldin his cabinet, 
but was always taking out his purse. “Yes, 
sir,’’ chuckled Johnson, ‘‘and that so often an 
empty purse.” 

By the time Johnson arrived at the club, how- 
ever, his angry feelings had subsided, and his na- 
tive generosity and sense of justice had got the 
uppermost. He found Goldsmith in company 
with Burke, Garrick, and other members, but sit- ; 
ting silent and apart, ‘‘ brooding,’’ as Boswell 
says, “‘over the reprimand he had received.”’ 
Johnson’s good heart yearned toward him; and 
knowing his placable nature, ‘‘I’ll make Gold- — 
smith forgive me,’’ whispered he; then, with a 
loud voice, ‘‘ Dr. Goldsmith,”’ said he, ‘‘ some- 
thing passed to-day where you and I dined—Jas& - 
your pardon.’ The ire of the poet was extin- 
guished in an instant, and his grateful affection 
for the magnanimous though sometimes overbear- 
ing moralist rushed to his heart. ‘‘It must be. 
much from you, sir,’’ said he, ‘‘ that I take ill!” 
““And so,’’ adds Boswell, ‘‘ the difference was 
over, and they were on as easy terms as ever, and 
Goldsmith rattled away as usual.’’ We do not 
think these stories tell to the poet’s disadvantage, 
even though related by Boswell. 

Goldsmith, with all his modesty, could not be 
ignorant of his proper merit ; and must have felt 
annoyed at times at being undervalued and 
elbowed aside by light-minded or dull men, in 
their blind and exclusive homage to the literary 
autocrat. It was a fine reproof he gave to Bos- 
well on one occasion, for talking of Johnson as en- 
titled to the honor of exclusive superiority. ‘‘ Sir, 
you are for making a monarchy what should be a 
republic.’’ On another occasion, when he was 
conversing in company with great vivacity, and 
apparently to the satisfaction of those around 
him, an honest Swiss, who sat near, one George 
Michael Moser, keeper of the Royal Academy, 
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pheetor Shon- | 
“And are you 


ey replied Goldsmith, Sherali “that you 
comprehend what he says ?”’ 
is clever rebuke, which gives the main zest 

‘to the anecdote, is omitted by Boswell, who 

probably did not perceive the point of it. 

He relates another anecdote of the kind, oa the 
thority of Johnson himself. The latter and 
xoldsmith were one evening in company with the 

Rey. George Graham, a master of Eton, who, 

-hotwithstanding the sobriety of his cloth, had 
_ got intoxicated ‘‘ to about the pitch of looking at 
one man and talking to another.’’ ‘ Doctor,’ 

ried he in an ecstasy of devotion and good- will, 

ut goggling by mistake upon Goldsmith, oi 
should be glad to see you at Eton.” ‘“‘I shall be 
glad to wait upon you,’’ replied Goldsmith.”’ 
“No, no !’’ cried the other eagerly, **'tis not you 
-Imean, Doctor Minor, ’tis Doctor Major there.’ 

** You may easily conceive, *’ said Johnson in re- 
lating the anecdote, “what effect this had upon 
_ Goldsmith, who was irascible as a hornet.’’ The 

_ only comment, however, which he is said to have 

made, partakes more of quaint and dry humor 
than bitterness: ‘‘ That Graham,’’ said he, “‘ is 

enough to make one commit suicide.”” What 
more could be said to express the intolerable 
nuisance of a consummate bore ? 

We have now given the last scenes between 

Goldsmith and Johnson which stand recorded by 
_ Boswell. The latter called on the poet a few days 
after the dinner at Dilly’s, to take leave of him 

prior to departing for Scotland ; yet, even in this 
last interview, he contrives to get up a charge of 
_ “‘jealousy and envy.’’ Goldsmith, he would fain 
_ persuade us, is very angry that Johnson is going 
_ to travel with him in Scotland ; and endeavors to 

persuade him that he will be a dead weight “ to 

_ lug along through the Highlands and Hebrides.’ 

_ Any one else, knowing the character and habits of 

ss Johnson, would have thought the same ; and no 
one but Boswell would have supposed his office of 
bear-leader to the ursa major a thing to be 
envied.* 


CHAPTER «XLII. 


_ PROJECT OF A DICTIONARY OF ARTS AND SCI- 
_ ENCES — DISAPPOINTMENT — NEGLIGENT  AU- 
THORSHIP—APPLICATION FOR A PENSION— 

__BEATTIE’S ESSAY'ON TRUTH-—PUBLIC ADULA- 
TION—A HIGH-MINDED REBUKE. 


THE works which Goldsmith had still in hand 
being aeady paid for, and the money gone, some 


* One of Peter Pindar’s (Dr. Wolcot) most amus- 
‘ing jeux d’esprit is his congratulatory epistle to Bos- 
\ well on this tour, of which we subjoin a few lines. 


© Boswell, Bozzy, Bruce, whate’er thy name, 
Thou mighty shark for anecdote and fame ; 
Thou jackal, leading lion Johnson forth, 
- To eat M‘Pherson midst his native north ; 
To frighten grave professors with his roar,, 
_ And shake the Hebrides 1 from nenore to shore. 
* * 
_Bless’d be thy labors, most adventurous Bozzy, 
Bold rival of Sir John and Dame Piozzi ; 
Heavens ! with what laurels shall thy head be crown’d ! 
_A grove, a forest, shall thy ears surround ! 
bye) 1 whilst the Rambler shall a comet blaze, 
pee gild a world of darkness with his rays, 
that world with wonderment shall hail, 


pressing, would be shoved aside and left 


new scheme must be areca to” provide ioe th 
past and the future—for impending debts which 
threatened to crush him, and expenses which > 
were continually increasing. He now projected — 
a work of greater compass than any he had yet" 
undertaken ; a Dictionary of Arts and Sciences — 


ona comprehensive scale, which was to occupya 


number of volumes. For this he received prom: — 
ises of assistance from several powerful hands. | 


‘Johnson was to contribute an article on ethics ; 


sé 


Burke, an abstract of his ‘‘ Essay on the Sublime | % 
and Beautiful,’’ an essay on the Berkleyan system — 
of philosophy, and others on political science ; Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, an essay on painting ; and Gar- | 
rick, while he undertook on his own part to fur- — 
nish an essay on acting, engaged Dr. Burney to _ 
contribute an article on music. Herewasagreat — 
array of talent positively engaged, while other 
writers of eminence were to be sought for the : 
various departments of science. Goldsmith was 
to edit the whole. An undertaking of this kind, 
while it did not incessantly task and exhaust hig 
inventive powers by original composition, would — 
give agreeable and profitable exercise to his taste — 
and judgment in selecting, compiling, and arrang- 
ing, and he calculated to diffuse over the whole: 
the acknowledged graces of his style. 

He drew up a prospectus of the plan, whighe 
is said by Bishop\Percy, who saw it, to have been 
written with uncommon ability, and to have had~ 
that perspicuity and elegance for which his writ- 
ings are remarkable. This paper, untoriunat a4 
is no longer in existence. 

Goldsmith’s expectations, always sanguine re- 
specting any new plan, were raised to an extraor- 
dinary height by the present project ; and well 
they might be, when we consider the powertul _ 
coadjutors already pledged. They were dvomed, 
however, to complete disappointment. Davies, 
the bibliopole of Russell Street, lets us into the 
secret of this failure. ‘‘ The booksellers,’’ said — 
he, ‘‘ notwithstanding they had a very good opin- 
ion of his abilities, yet were startled at the bulk, 
importance, and expense of so great an und: ertak- 
ing, the fate of: which was to depend upon the in- 
dustry of a man with whose indolence of temper 
and method of procrastination they had long been _ 
acquainted.” 

Goldsmith certainly gave reason for some such 
distrust by the heedlessness with which he con- 
ducted his literary undertakings. Those unfin- 
ished, but paid for, would be suspended to make 
way for some job that was to provide for present 
necessities. Those thus hastily taken up would 
be as hastily executed, and the whole, however 
oe at 
loose ends,’’ on some sudden call to social enjoy- 
ment or recreation. Hae 

Cradock tells us that on one occasion, when — 
Goldsmith was hard at work on his Natural His- 
tory, he sent to Dr. Percy and himself, entreating | 
them to finish some pages of his work which lay 
upon his table, and for which the press was 
urgent, he being detained by other engagements 
at Windsor. They met by appointment at his © 
chambers in the Temple, where they found every- 
thing in disorder, and costly books lying scattered 
about on the tables and on the floor; many of the © 
books on natural history which he had recently con- ~ 
sulted lay open among uncorrected proof-sheets. — 
The subject in hand, and from which he had sud- 
denly broken off, related to birds. ‘“‘ Do you 
know anything about birds. Be asked: Driv Percy 
smiling. ‘‘ Not an atom,’ replied Cradock ;— 
fadejyou et “Not Ltd scarcely know a goose ey 
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from a swan: however, let us try what we can 
do.’ They set to work and completed their 
friendly task. Goldsmith, however, when he 
came to revise it, made such alterations that they 
could neither of them recognize their own share. 
The engagement at Windsor, which had thus 
caused Goldsmith to break off suddenly from his 
_ multifarious engagements, was a party of pleasure 
_ with some literary ladies. Another anecdote was 
current, illustrative of the carelessness with 
which he executed works requiring accuracy and 
research. On the 22d of June he had received 

payment in advance for a Grecian History in two 
volumes, though only one was finished. As he 


was pushing on doggedly at the second volume, 


oa 


Gibbon, the historian, called in. ‘‘ You are the 
_ man of all others I wish to see,’’ cried the poet, 
glad to be saved the trouble of reference to his 
' books. ‘‘ What was the name of that Indian king 
who gave Alexander the Great so much trouble ?”’ 
‘*Montezuma,”’ replied Gibbon, sportively. The 
heedless author was about committing the name 
to paper without reflection, when Gibbon pre- 
~ tended to recollect himself, and gave the true 
name, Porus. 

This story, very probably, was a sportive exag- 
- geration; but it was a multiplicity of anecdotes 
_ like this and the preceding one, some true and 
some false, which had impaired the confidence of 
_ booksellers in Goldsmith, as aman to be relied on 
_ for a task requiring wide and accurate research, 
and close and long-continued application. The 
project of the Universal Dictionary, therefore, met 
_ with no encouragement, and fell through. 
The failure of this scheme, on which he had 

built such spacious hopes, sank deep into Gold- 
_ smith’s heart. He was still further grieved and 
_ mortified by the failure of an effort made by 
- some of his friends to obtain for him a pension 
_ from government. There had been a talk of, the 
disposition of the ministry to extend the bounty of 
the’ crown to distinguished literary men in pe- 
cuniary difficulty, without regard to their politi- 
cal creed: when the merits and claims of Gold- 
smith, however, were laid before them, they met 
no favor. The sin of sturdy independence lay at 
his door. He had refused to become a minis- 
_ terial hack when offered a carte blanche by Par- 
son Scott, the cabinet emissary. The wondering 
parson had left him in poverty and ‘‘ Azs garret,”’ 
and there the ministry were disposed to suffer him 
to remain.’ 

In the mean time Dr. Beattie comes out with 
his ‘‘ Essay on Truth,’’ and all the orthodox world 
__ are thrown into a paroxysm of contagious ecstasy. 


x 


_ He is cried up as the great champion of Chris-. 


__ tianity against the attacks of modern philosophers 
and infidels ; he is féted and flattered in every 
way. He receives at Oxford the honorary degree 
of doctor of civil law, at the same time with Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. The king sends for him, 
_ praises his “‘ Essay,’’ and gives him a pension. of 
two hundred pounds, 
: Goldsmith feels more acutely the denial of a 
_ pension to himself when one has thus been given 
unsolicited to a man he might without vanity con- 
sider so much his inferior. He was not one to 
conceal his feelings. ‘‘ Here’s such a stir,’’ said 
he one day at Thrale’s table, ‘‘ about a fellow 
that has written one book, and I have written so 
many !”’ 
““ Ah, doctor !’’ exclaimed Johnson, in one of 
his caustic moods, ‘‘ there go two and forty six- 
pences, you know, to one guinea.”’ 


rt Ae ip f 
ihe anst's 


contrary to head and heart in his _ 


. sisted. 


This is one of 
the cuts at poor Goldsmith in which Johnson went 


what is called a ‘‘ good thing.’’ N 
better than himself the comparative superiority 
of the writings of Goldsmith ; but the jingle of 
the sixpences and the guinea was not to be re- 
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‘Everybody,’ exclaimed Mrs. Thrale, ‘‘lo 
Dr. Beattie, but Goldsmith, who says he cannot — 
bear the sight of so much applause as they all be- — 
stow upon him. Did he not tell us so himself no — 
one would believe he was so exceedingly ill- — 
natured.”’ Loa 
He told them so himself because he was too 
open and unreserved to disguise his feelings, and 
because he really considered the praise lavished 
on Beattie extravagant, as in fact it was. It was — 
all, of course, set down to sheer envy and un- 
charitableness. To add to his annoyance, he — 
found his friend, Sir Joshua Reynolds, joining in 
the universal adulation. He had painted a full- 
length portrait of Beattie decked in the doctor's 
robes in which he had figured at Oxford, with the 
‘‘ Essay on Truth’’ under his arm and the angel 
of truth at his side, while Voltaire figured asone 
of the demons of infidelity, sophistry, and false- 
hood, driven into utter darkness. tty 
Goldsmith had known Voltaire in early life ; he — 
had been his admirer and his biographer; he ~ 
grieved to find him receiving such an insult from ; 
the classic pencil of his friend. ‘‘It is unworthy 
of you,” said he to Sir Joshua, ‘‘ to debase so — 
high a genius as Voltaire before so mean a writer 
as Beattie. Beattie and his book will beforgotten _ 
in ten years, while Voltaire’s fame will last for- 
ever. Take care it does not perpetuate this pic- — 
ture to the shame of such a man as you.’’ This © 
noble and high-minded rebuke is the only instance 
on record of any reproachful words between the 
poet and .he painter; and we are happy tofind ~ 
that it did not destroy the harmony of their inter- 
course. 


CHAPTER XENI. 


TOIL WITHOUT HOPE—THE POET IN THE GREEN- 
ROOM—IN THE FLOWER GARDEN—AT VAUX- 
HALL—DISSIPATION WITHOUT GAYETY-~CRA- 
DOCK IN TOWN--FRIENDLY SYMPATHY—A 
PARTING SCENE—AN INVITATION TO PLEAS- 
URE, 


THWARTED in the plans and disappointed in the 
hopes which had recently cheered and animated 
him, Goldsmith found the labor at his half-fin-_ 
ished tasks doubly irksome from the consciousness 
that the completion of them could not relieve him 
from his pecuniary embarrassments. His im- _ 
paired health, also, rendered him less capable — 
than formerly of sedentary application, and con- 
tinual perplexities disturbed the flow of thought 
necessary for original composition. He lost his 
usual gayety and good-humor, and became, at 
times, peevish and irritable. Too proud of spirit 
to seek sympathy or relief from his friends, for — 
the pecuniary difficulties he had brought upon 
himself by his errors and extravagance ; and un- 
willing, perhaps, to make known their amount, he 
buried his cares and anxieties in his own bosom, ~ 
and endeavored in company to keep up his usual 
air of gayety and unconcern. This gave his con- 
duct an appearance of fittulness and caprice, var 
ing suddenly from moodiness to mirth, and from — 
silent gravity. to shal ausing s 
Rice | BAO yt 


ch lay beneath. 


, too, was sometimes a 


; it drew upon him a 
riety which he was not always in the mood or 
in to act up to. ‘‘ Good heavens, Mr. Foote,’ 
xClaimed an actress at the Haymarket Theatre, 
t a humdrum kind of man Dr. Goldsmith 
ears in our green-room compared with the 
re he makes in his poetry |’ ‘‘ The reason of 
“madam, replied Foote, ‘is because the 

es are better company than the players.’ 
Beauclerc’s letters to his triend, Lord Charle- 
nt, who was absent in Ireland, give us now and 
then an indication of the whereabout of the poet 
during the present year. ‘‘I have been but once 
to the club since you left England,’’ writes he ; 
‘we were entertained, as usual, with Goldsmith’s 
bsurdity.’? With Beauclerc everything was 
absurd that was not polished and pointed. In 
nother letter he threatens, unless Lord Charle- 
ont returns to England, to bring over the whole 
b, and let them loose upon him to drive him 
home by their peculiar habits of annoyance— 
Johnson shall spoil his books ; Goldsmith shall 


of all, Boswell shall—talk to him. It would ap- 
pear that the poet, who had a passion for flowers, 
‘was apt to pass much of his time in the garden 
when on a visit to a country seat, much to the 
detriment of the flower-beds and the despair of 
the gardener. 
_ The summer wore heavily away with Goldsmith. 
He had not his usual solace of a country retreat ; 
his health was impaired and his spirits depressed. 
__ Sir Joshua Reynolds, who perceived the state of 
his mind, kindly gave him much of his company. 
In the course of their interchange of thought, 
Goldsmith suggested to him the story of Ugolino, 
as a subject for his pencil. \ The painting founded 
on it remains a memento of their friendship. 
- Onthe 4th of August we find them together at 
Vauxhall; at that time a place in high vogue, 
and which had once been to Goldsmith a scene of 
Oriental splendor and delight. We have, in fact, 
in the ‘‘ Citizen of the World,”’ a picture of it as it 
had struck him in former years and in his happier 


pull his flowers ; and last, and most intolerable. 
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| low. He wished me to look over and revise some _ 


of his works ; but, with a select friend or two, | 
was more pressing that he should publish by sub. 
scription his two celebrated poems of the 
‘Traveller’ and the ‘Deserted Village,’ with — 
notes.’’ The idea of Cradock was, that the sub- — 
scription would enable wealthy persons, favorable 

to Goldsmith, to contribute to his pecuniary relief 
without wounding his pride. ‘‘ Goldsmith,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ readily gave up to me his private copies, 
and said, ‘ Pray do what you please with them!’ 
But while he sat near me, he rather submitted to _ 
than encouraged my zealous proceedings. 

‘I one morning called upon him, however, and 
found him infinitely better than I had expected ; | 
and, in a kind of exulting style, he exclaimed, — 
‘ Here are some of the best of my prose writings ; 

L[ have been hard at work since midnight, and 1 
desire you to examine them.’ ‘ These,’ said I, 
‘are excellent indeed.’ ‘They are,’ replied he, 
‘intended as an introduction to a body of arts and 
sciences.’ ”’ ; 

Poor Goldsmith was, in fact, gathering together — 
the fragments of his shipwreck; the notes and 
essays, and memoranda collected for his diction- 
ary, and proposed to found on them a workin © 
two volumes, to be entitled ‘‘ A Survey of Experi- _ 
mental Philosophy.’’ \ ale 

The plan of the subscription came to nothin 
and the projected survey never was execute 
The head might yet devise, but the heart was fa 
ing him; his-talent at hoping, which gave him 
buoyancy to carry out his enterprises, was almost 
at an end. Sin ae 

Cradock’s farewell scene with him is told in a 
simple but touching manner. bea 

‘“The day before I was to set out for Leices- — 
tershire, I insisted upon his dining with us. He _ 
replied, ‘I will, but on one condition, that you | 
will not ask me to eat anything.’ ‘Nay,’ saidI, — 
‘this answer is absolutely unkind, for I had hoped, — 
as weare supplied from the Crown and Anchor. 
that you would have named something you might _ 
have relished.’ ‘ Well,’ was the reply, ‘if you — 
will but explain it to Mrs. Cradock, I will cer- 
tainly wait upon you.’ Seam 

‘The doctor found, as usual, at my apart- — 
ments, newspapers and pamphlets, and witha pen > 


-moods. ‘‘ Upon entering the gardens,’’ says the 
_ Chinese philosopher, ‘‘ I found every sense occu- 
pied with more than expected pleasure ; the lights 
verywhere glimmering through the scarcely- 


and ink he amused himself as well as he could. I 
had ordered from the tavern some fish, a roasted 
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joint of lamb, and a tart; and the doctor either — 


-moving trees ; the full-bodied concert bursting on 
-the stillness of the night; the natural concert of 
the birds in the more retired part of the grove, 
vying with that which was formed by art; the 
company gayly dressed, looking satisfaction, and 
the tables spread with various delicacies, all con- 
-spired to fill my imagination with the visionary 
happiness of the Arabian lawgiver, and lifted me 
into an ecstasy of admiration.’’ * 
___ Everything now, however, is seen with different 
eyes ; with him it is dissipation without pleasure ; 
and he finds it impossible any longer, by mingling 
in the gay and giddy throng of apparently pros- 
perous and happy beings, to escape from the 
‘carking care which is clinging to his heart. 
- His kind friend, Cradock, came up to town 
‘toward autumn, when all the fashionable world 
was in the country, to give his wife the benefit of 
skilful dentist. He took lodgings in Norfolk 
Street, to be in Goldsmith’s neighborhood, and 
passed most of his mornings with him. ‘‘ I found 
rim,” he says ‘‘ much altered and at times very 
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sat down or walked about just as he pleased. 
After dinner he took some wine with biscuits; 
but I was obliged soon to leave him for a while, — 
as I had matters to settle prior to my next day’s 
journey. On my return coffee was ready, and the _ 
doctor appeared more cheerful (for Mrs. Cradock | 
was always rather a favorite with him), and in the 
evening he endeavored to talk and remark as | 
usual, but all was forced. He stayed till mid- 
night, and I insisted on seeing him safe home, 
and we most cordially shook hands at the Tem- 
ple gate.’’ Cradock little thought that this was to 
be their final parting. He looked back to it with 
mournful recollections in after years, and lament- 
ed that he had not remained longer in town at 
every inconvenience, to solace the poor broken- 
spirited poet. 

The latter continued in town all the autumn. 
At the opening of the Opera House, on the 290th 
of November, Mrs. Yates, an actress whom he 


held in great esteem, delivered a poetical ex- he 


ordium of his composition. Beauclerc, in a letter — 
to Lord Charlemont, pronounced it very good, and 


| predicted that it would soon be in all the papers, — is 


i 


published. In his fitful state of mind Goldsmith 
_ may have taken no care about it, and thus it has 
been lost to the world, although it was received 
with great applause by a crowded and brilliant 
audience. 
A gleam of sunshine breaks through the gloom 
_ that was gathering over the poet. Toward the 
end of the year he receives another Christmas in- 
vitation to Barton. A country Christmas ! with 
all the cordiality of the fireside circle, and the 
joyous revelry of the oaken hall—what a contrast 
to the loneliness of a bachelor’s chambers in the 
Temple! It is not to be resisted. But how is 
poor Goldsmith to raise the ways and means ? 
His purse is empty ; his booksellers are already in 
advance tohim. As a last resource, he applies to 
Garrick. Their mutual intimacy at Barton may 
have suggested him as an alternative. The old 
loan of forty pounds has never been paid ; and 
_ Newbery’s note, pledged as a security, has never 
been taken up. An additional loan of sixty 
__ pounds is now asked for, thus increasing the loan 
to one hundred ; to insure the payment, he now 
‘e offers, besides Newbery’s note, the transfer of 
the comedy of the Good Natured Man to Drury 
Lane, with such alterations as Garrick may sug- 
gest. Garrick, in reply, evades the offer of the 
_ altered comedy, alludes significantly to a new one 
which Goldsmith had talked of writing for him, 
and offers to furnish the money required on his 
own acceptance. 
The reply of Goldsmith bespeaks a heart brim- 
ful of gratitude and overflowing with fond antici- 
pations of Barton and the smiles of its fair resi- 
dents. ‘‘ My dear friend,’’ writes he, ‘‘I thank 
you. I wish I could do something to serve you. 
_ I shall have a comedy for you in a season, or two 
at farthest, that I believe will be worth your ac- 
ceptance, for I fancy I will make it a fine thing. 
You shall have the refusal. I will draw 
upon you one month after date for sixty pounds, 
_ and your acceptance will be ready money, part of 
which Iwantto go down to Barton with. May 


heart. Ever, 


““ OLIVER GOLDSMITH.”’ 


_ And having thus scrambled together a little 

_pocket-money, by hard contrivance, poor Gold- 
smith turns his back upon care and trouble, and 
Temple quarters, to forget for a time his desolate 
‘bachelorhood in the family circle and a Christmas 
fireside at Barton. 


tf CHAPTER XLIV. 


A RETURN TO DRUDGERY—FORCED GAYETY— 
Ry? RETREAT TO THE COUNTRY—THE POEM OF 
RETALIATION—PORTRAIT OF GARRICK—OF 
" GOLDSMITH—OF REYNOLDS—ILLNESS OF THE 
---—s« POET—HIS DEATH—GRIEF OF HIS FRIENDS—A 
LAST WORD RESPECTING THE JESSAMY BRIDE. 


THE Barton festivities are over; Christmas, 
with all its heme-felt revelry of the heart, has 
_ passed like a dream; the Jessamy Bride has 
_ beamed her last smile upon the poor poet, and the 
early part of 1774 finds him in his now dreary 
bachelor abode in the Temple, toiling fitfully and 
hopelessly at a multiplicity of tasks. His ‘‘ Ani- 
mated Nature,’’ so long delayed, so often inter- 
rupted, is at length announced for publication, 
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It does not appear, however, to have been ever 


have got into such a round of pleasures that they — 


God preserve my honest little man, for he has my . 


Such is a part of the various labors 
of a drudging, depressing kind, by which his he 
is made wrong and his heart faint. ‘‘If there 
a mental drudgery,’’ says Sir Walter Scott, 
‘‘which lowers the spirits, and: lacerates the 
nerves, like the toil of a slave, it is that which i: 
exacted by literary composition, when the heart 
is not in unison with the work upon which the head 
is employed. Add to the unhappy author’s task 
sickness, sorrow, or the pressure of unfavorable — 
circumstances, and the labor of the bondsman 
becomes light in comparison.”” Goldsmith again _ 
makes an effort to rally his spirits by going into 
gay society. ‘‘ Our club,’’ writes Beauclerc to - 
Charlemont, on the 12th of February, ‘‘has dwin- — 
dled away. to nothing. Sir Joshua and Goldsmith _ 


have no time.’’ This shows how little Beauclerc _ 
was the companion of the poet’s mind, or could © 
judge of him below the surface. Reynolds, the © 
kind participator in joyless dissipation, could have © 
told a different story of his companion’s heart-sick 

gayety. es 

In this forced mood Goldsmith gave entertain- 
ments in his chambers in-the Temple ; the last of 
which was a dinner to Johnson, Reynolds, and 
others of his intimates, who partook with sorrow 
and reluctance of his imprudent hospitality. The — 
first course vexed them by its needless profusion. 
When a second, equally extravagant, was served _ 
up, Johnson and Reynolds declined to partake of 
it; the rest of the company, understanding their 
motives, followed their example, and the dishes 
went from the table untasted. Goldsmith felt 
sensibly this silent and well-intended rebuke. vol 

The gayeties of society, however, cannot medi- 
cine for any-length of time a mind diseased. 
Wearied by the distractions and harassed by the 
expenses of a town life, which he had not the dis- 
cretion to regulate, Goldsmith took the resolution, _ 
too tardily adopted, of retiring to the serene 
quiet and cheap and healthful pleasures of the 
country, and of passing only two months of the — 
year in London, He accordingly made arrange- 
ments to sell his right in the Temple chambers, 
and in the month of March retired to his country 
quarters at Hyde, there to devote himself to toil. 
At this dispirited juncture when inspiration seem- 
ed to be at an end, and the poetic fire extinguish- 
ed, a spark fell on his combustible imagination 
and set it in a blaze. 

He belonged to a temporary association of men 
of talent, some of them members of the Literary 
Club, who dined together occasionally at the 
St. James’ Coffee-house. At these dinners, as 
usual, he was one of the last to arrive. On one 
occasion, when he was more dilatory than usual, 
a whim seized the company to write epitaphs on 
him, as ‘* The late Dr. Goldsmith,’’ and several 
were thrown off in a playful vein, hitting off his 
peculiarities. The only one extant was written 
by Garrick, and has been preserved, very prob- 
ably, by its pungency: _ 02 aes) 


t 


““ Here lies poet G 
Who wrote like < 


This portion of Relnation soon Pinreughie a re 
. He was not very | tort from Garrick, which we insert, as giving © 
repartee ; but he took his time, and in something of a likeness of Goldsmith, prey in 
interval of his various tasks, concocted a se- | broad caricature ; Bs. 
; of epigrammatic sketches, under the title of | reiiay 
et: liation, in which the characters of his dis- | ‘Here, Hermes, says Jove, who with nectar was. 
mellow, e 
Go fetch me some clay—I will make an odd fellow 
Right and wrong shall be jumbled, much pole an¢ 
some dross, 
Without cause be he pleased, without cause Be h 
Cross ; : 
Be sure, as I work, to throw in contradictions, , 

A great love of truth, yet a mind turn’d to fictions 
Now mix these ingredients, which, warm’d in t eos 
baking, 

Turn’d to learning and gaming, religion, and vébinae : 
With the love of a wench, let his writings be chaste ; 


especially | 


. _In fact the poem for its graphic truth ; 
ris nice Orc: inination ; Its terse good sense, and 
s shrewd knowledge of the world, must ‘have 
_ electrified the club almost as much as the first ap-’ 
pearance of The “Traveller, and let them still 
deeper into the character and talents of the man 
_ they had been accustomed to consider as their 
butt. Retaliation, in a word, closed his accounts 
* with the club, and balanced all his previous defi- 


-ciencies. 
The portrait of David Garrick is one of the 


most €élaborate in the poem. When the poet 


came to touch it off, he had some lurking piques 
to gratify, which the recent attack had revived. 
_ He may have forgotten David’s cavalier treatment 


of him, in the early days of his comparative ob- 


scurity ; he may have forgiven his refusal of his 
plays; but Garrick had been capricious in his 
conduct in the times of their recent intercourse ; 

sometimes treating him with gross familiarity, at 
other times affecting dignity and reserve, and as- 
suming airs of superiority ; frequently he had 


been facetious and witty in company sat his ex-_ 


pense, and lastly he had been guilty of the coup- 
let just quoted. Goldsmith, therefore, touched 
off the lights and shadows of his character with a 
free hand, and, at the same time, gave a side hit 
at his old rival, Kelly, and his critical persecutor, 
Kenrick, in making them sycophantic satellites of 
the actor. Goldsmith, however, was void of gall, 
even in his revenge, and his very satire was more 
humorous than caustic : 


‘* Here lies David Garrick, describe him who can, 
_ An abridgment of all that was pleasant in man ; 
As an actor, confess’d without rival to shine ; 

As a wit, if not first, in the very first line: 

Yet, with talents like these, and an excellent heart, 
The man had his failings, a dupe to his art.* 
Like an ill-judging beauty, his colors he spread, 

And beplaster’d with rouge his own natural red. 
On the stage he was natural, simple, affecting ; 
’Twas only that when he was off he was acting. 
‘With no reason on earth to go out of his way, 

‘He turn’d and he varied full ten times a day : 
Though secure of our hearts, yet confoundedly sick 
If they were not his own by finessing and trick : 
He cast off his friends as a huntsman his pack, 

For he knew, when he pleased, he could whistle 
» them back. 
Of praise a mere glutton, he swallow’d what came, 
And the puff of a dunce he mistook it for fame ; 
Till his relish, grown callous almost to disease, 
Who pepper’d the highest was surest to please. 
But let us be candid, and speak out our mind, 
If dunces applauded, he paid them in kind. 
Ye Kenricks, ye Kellys, and Woodfalls so grave, 
What a commerce was yours, while you got and you 
ave ! 
Mow aid Grub Street reécho the shouts that you 
raised, 
While he was be-Rosciused and you were be-praised ! 
But peace to his spirit, wherever it flies, 
_ To act as an angel and mix with the skies ; 
_ Those poets who owe their best fame to his skill, 
Shall still be his flatterers, go where he will ; 


‘Old eae receive fee with Praise and with 


Tip his tongue with strange matters, his lips with fine - 
taste ; 
That the rake and the poet o’er all may prevail, 
Set fire to the head and set fire to the tail ; 5 
For the joy of each sex on the world I’ll bestow it, iat 
This scholar, rake, Christian, dupe, gamester, and 
poet. 
Though a mixture so odd, he shall merit great fame. i 
And among brother mortals be Goldsmith his name ; 
When on earth this strange meteor no more shall 
appear, es 
You, Hermes, shall fetch him, to make us sport 
‘here.’ Lie Ss Bs 
The charge of raking, so repeatedly advance 
in the foregoing lines, must be considered — 


-sportive one, founded perhaps, on an incident or 


two within Garrick’s knowledge, but not borne 
out by the course of Goldsmith’s life. He seems 
to have had a tender sentiment for the sex, but © 
perfectly free from libertinism. Neither was he 
an habitual gamester. The strictest scrutiny 


has detected no settled vice of the kind. He was 


fond of @ game of cards, but an unskilful and 

careless player. Cards in those days were uni- 

versally introduced into society. High play was, 

in fact, a fashionable amusement, as at one time > 
was deep drinking; and a man might occasion- 
ally lose large sums, and be beguiled into deep 
potations, without incurring the character of a 

gamester or a drunkard. Poor Goldsmith, on — 
his advent into high society, assumed fine notions » o 
with fine clothes; he was thrown occasionally — 
among high players, men of fortune who could — 
sport their cool hundreds as carelessly as his’ 
early comrades at Ballymahon could their half- 
crowns. Being at all times magnificent in money — 
matters, he may have played with them in their 
own way, without considering that what was _ 
sport to them to him was ruin. 
his financial embarrassments may have arisen 

from losses of the kind, incurred inadvertently, 

not in the indulgence of a habit. ‘‘I do not be- 

lieve Goldsmith to have deserved the name of 

gamester,’’ said one of his contemporaries ; “he 

liked cards very well, as other people do, and 

lost and won occasionally ; but as far as I saw or 
heard, and I had many opportunities of hearing, — 
never any considerable sum. If he gamed with — 
any one, it was probably with Beauclerc, but I_ 
do not know that such was the case.”’ 

Retaliation, as we have already observed, was 
thrown off in parts, at intervals, and was never 
completed. Some characters, originally intended — 
to be introduced, remained unattempted ; others — 
were but partially sketched—such was the one of | 
Reynolds, the friend of his heart, and which he — 


-commenced with a felicity which makes us regret 
that it should remain unfinished. 


Indeed part of 


f i} % 
‘ Here Reynolds is laid, and to tell you my mind, 
He has not left a wiser or better behind. 
His pencil was striking, resistless, and grand ; 
His manners were gentle, complying, and bland ; 
_ Still born to improve us in every part, 
His pencil our faces, his manners our heart. 
To coxcombs averse, yet most civilly steering, 
When they judged without skill he was still hard of 
hearing: 
When they talked of their Raphaels, Correggios, and 
stuff 
He shifted his trumpet and only took snuff. 
_ By flattery unspoiled ’’ 


_ The friendly portrait stood unfinished on the 
easel ; the hand of the artist had failed! An ac- 
cess of a local complaint, under which he had 
suffered for some time past, added to a general 
 prostration of health, brought Goldsmith back to 
town before he had well settled himself in the 
yr: country. The local complaint subsided, but was 
followed by a low nervous fever. He was not 
~ aware of his critical situation, and intended to be 
at the club on the 25th of March, on which occa- 
_ sion Charles Fox, Sir Charles Bunbury (one of the 
_Horneck connection), and two other new mem- 
_bers were to be present. In the afternoon, how- 
ever, he felt so unwell as to take to his bed, and 
his symptoms soon acquired sufficient force to 
keep him there. His malady fluctuated for sev- 
-- eral days, and hopes were entertained of his 
recovery, but they proved fallacious. He had 
skilful medical aid and faithful nursing, but he 
would not follow the advice of his physicians, and 
persisted in the use of James’ powders, which 
cu he had once found beneficial, but which were 
now injurious to him. His appetite was gone, 
_ his strength failed him, but his mind remained 
Re clear, and was perhaps too active for his frame. 
~ Anxieties and disappointments which had pre- 
viously sapped his constitution, doubtless aggra- 
vated his present complaint and rendered him 
sleepless. In reply to an inquiry of his physician, 
he acknowledged that his mind was ill at ease. 
_ This was his last reply ; he was too weak to talk, 
_ and in general took no notice of what was said to 
_ him. He sank at last into a deep sleep, and it 
was hoped a favorable crisis had arrived. -He 
awoke, however, in strong convulsions, which 
yt continued without intermission until he expired, 
_ on the fourth of April, at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing ; being in the forty-sixth year of his age. 
His death was a shock to the literary world, 
_and a deep affliction to a wide circle of intimates 
_and friends ; for with all his foibles and peculiari- 
_ ties, he was fully as much beloved as he was ad- 
_ mired. Burke, on hearing the news, burst into 
tears. Sir Joshua Reynolds threw by his pencil 
for the day, and grieved more than he had done 
in times of great family distress. ‘‘ 1 was abroad 
at the time of his death,’’ writes Dr. M’ Donnell, 
_ the youth whom when in distress he had em- 
_ ployed as an amanuensis, ‘‘ and 1 wept bitterly 
when the intelligence first reached me. A blank 
came over my heart as if I had lost one of my 
nearest relatives, and was followed for some days 
by a feeling of despondency.’’ Johnson felt the 
blow deeply and gloomily. In writing some time 
MM afterward to Boswell, he observed, ‘‘ Of poor Dr. 
_ Goldsmith there is little to be told more than the 
_ papers have made public. He died of a fever, 
made, | am afraid, more violent by uneasiness of 
mind. His debts began to be heavy, and all his 
resources were exhausted. Sir Joshug is of opin- 


iy 
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2 ion that he owed no less than two thousand 


pounds, Was ever poet so trusted before ?’” 


eT Pex i 


tainly rendered her interesting throughout life in — 
has hur 


Nae, aaa e 
Among his debts 
to his tailor, Mr. W ry, fr 
had received a new suit but a few days betor 
‘My father,’ said the younger Fil 
‘‘though a loser to that amount, attributed 
blame to Goldsmith; he had been a good cus- 
tomer, and had he lived would have paid ever) 
farthing.’’ Others of his tradespeople evinced — 
the same confidence in his integrity, notwithstand- — 
ing his heedlessness. Two sister milliners in — 
Temple Lane, who had been accustomed to deal _ 
with him, were concerned, when told, some time ~ 
before his death, of his pecuniary embarrass- — 
ments. ‘‘Oh, sir,’’ said they to Mr. Cradock, 
‘sooner persuade him to let us work. for him 
gratis than apply to any other; we are sure he — 
will pay us when he can.”’ 

On the stairs of his apartment there was the 
lamentation of the old and infirm, and the sob- 
bing of women; poor objects of his charity to 
whom he had never turned a deaf ear, even when 
struggling himself with poverty. 

But there was one mourner, whose enthusiasm ~ 
for his memory, could it have been foreseen, 
might have soothed the bitterness of death. After 
the coffin had been screwed down, a lock of his 
hair was requested for a lady, a particular friend, — 
who wished to preserve it as a remembrance. It 
was the beautiful Mary Horneck—the Jessamy 
Bride. The coffin was opened again, and a lock 
of hair cut off; which she treasured to her dying 
day. Poor Goldsmith! could he have foreseen _ 
that such a memorial of him was to be thus cher- 
ished |! eae 

One word more concerning this lady, to whom 
we have so often ventured to advert. She sur- 
vived almost to the present day. Hazlitt met 
her at Northcote’s painting-room, about twenty 
years since, as Mrs. Gwyn, the widow of a Gen- 
eral Gwyn of the army. She was at that time 
upward of seventy years of age. Still, he said; 
she was beautiful, beautiful even in years. After a 
she was gone, Hazlitt remarked how handsome 
she still was. ‘‘1I do not know,’” said Northcote, 
‘“ why she is so kind as to come to see me, except 
that 1 am the last link in the chain that connects 
her with all those she most esteemed when young 
—Johnson, Reynolds, Goldsmith—and remind 
her of the most, delightful period of her life.”’ 
‘“ Not only so,’’ observed Hazlitt, “‘ but you re- 
member what she was at twenty ; and you thus 
bring back to her the triumphs of her youth—that 
pride of beauty, which must be the more fondly 
cherished as it has no external vouchers, and lives 
chiefly in the bosom of its once lovely possessor. 
In her, however, the Graces had triumphed over 
time ; she was one of Ninon de |’Enclos’ people, 
of the last of the immortals. I could almost fancy. 
the shade of Goldsmith in the room, looking 
round with complacency.”’ 

The Jessamy Bride survived her sister upward 
of forty years, and died in 1840, within a few 
days of completing her eighty-eighth year. ‘‘ She 
had gone through all the stages of life,’ says 
Northcote, ‘‘and had lent a grace to each.”’ 
However gayly she may have sported with the 
half-concealed admiration of the poor awkward 
poet in the heyday of her youth and beauty, and 
however much it may have been made a subject 
of teasing by her youthful companions, she evi- 
dently prided herself in after years upon having — 
been an object of his affectionate regard’; it cer- _ 


the eyes of h 
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UMENT—THE EPITAPH— 
A CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

In the warm feeling of the moment, while the 
emains of the poet were scarce cold, it was de- 
termined by his friends to honor them by a pub- 

lic funeral and a tomb in Westminster Abbey. 
His very pall-beaizrs were designated: Lord 
Shelburne, Lord Lowth, Sir Joshua Reynolds ; 
_ the Hon. Mr. Beauclerc, Mr. Burke, and David 
_ Garrick. This feeling cooled down, however, when 
it was discovered that he died in debt, and had 

not left wherewithal to pay for such expensive ob- 
~sequies. Five days after his death, therefore, at 
five o'clock of Saturday evening, the 9th of April, 
_he was privately interred in the burying-ground 
of the Temple Church ; a few persons attending 
as mourners, among whom we do not find speci- 


i _ fied any of his peculiar and distinguished friends. 


The chief mourner was Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
nephew, Palmer, afterward Dean of Cashel. One 


person, however, from whom it was but little to 


_ be expected, attended the funeral and evinced 
_ real sorrow on the occasion. This was Hugh 
Kelly, once the dramatic rival of the deceased, 


and often, it is said, his anonymous assailant in 


the newspapers. If he had really been guilty of 
this basest of literary offences, he was punished 
by the stings of remorse, for we are told that he 
shed bitter tears over the grave of the man he 
had injured. His tardy atonement only provoked 
the lash of some unknown satirist, as the follow- 
ing lines will show : 


‘‘ Hence Kelly, who years, without honor or shame, ~ 
Had been sticking his bodkin in Oliver’s fame, 
‘Who thought, like the Tartar, by this to inherit 
His genius, his learning, simplicity, spirit ; 

Now sets every feature to weep o’er his fate, 
And acts as a mourner to blubber in state.”’ 


One base wretch deserves to be mentioned, the~ 


reptile Kenrick, who, after having repeatedly 
slandered Goldsmith, while living, had the au- 
dacity to insult his memory when dead. The 
following distich is sufficient to show his malig- 
nancy, and to hold him up to execration : 


“* By his own art, who justly died, 
A blund’ring, artless suicide : 
Share, earthworms, share, since now he’s dead, 
His megrim, maggot-bitten head.”’ 


This scurrilous epitaph produced a burst of 
public indignation that awed for a time even the 
infamous Kenrick into silence. On the other 
hand, the press teemed with tributes in verse and 


_ prose to the memory of the deceased ; all evincing 


‘the mingled feeling of admiration for the author 
and affection for the man. 

Not long after his death the Literary Club set 
on foot a subscription, and raised a fund to erect 
a monument to his memory in Westminster Ab- 
bey. It was executed by Nollekins, and consisted 
simply of a bust of the poet in profile, in high re- 
lief, in a medallion, and was placed in the area 
of a pointed arch, over the south door in Poets’ 
Corner, between the monuments of Gay and the 
Duke of Argyle. Johnson furnished a Latin epi- 
taph, which was read at the table of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, where several members of the club and 


other friends of the deceased were present. 


_ Though considered by them a masterly com- 
‘position, they thought the literary character 
f the defined wi 


and they preferred that the epitaph should be i 


h sufficient exactness, 


Gi 


English rather than Latin, as ‘‘ the memory of so 


/eminent an English writer ought to be perpetua-_ 


ted in the language to which his works were like 
ly to be so lasting an ornament.”’ Mt ete 
These objections were reduced to writing, to 
be respectfully submitted to Johnson, but such 
was the awe entertained of his frown, that eve 
one shrank from putting his name first to the i 
strument ; whereupon their names were writter 
about it in acircle, making what mutinous sailo 
call a Round Robin. Johnson received it half gra- 
ciously, half grimly. ‘‘ He was willing,” he said, 
““to modify the sense of the epitaph in any man 
ner the gentlemen pleased ; but he never would 
consent to disgrace the walls of Westminste 
Abbey with an English inscription.”  Seeir 
the names of Dr. Wharton and Edmund Burke 
among the signers, ‘‘he wondered,’ he sai 
“that Joe Wharton, a scholar by profession 
should be sucti a fool; and should have thoug 
that Mund Burke would have had more sense.’ 
The following is the epitaph as it stands inscrib 
on a white marble tablet beneath the bust : 


“OLIVARIT GOLDSMITH, 


Poetz, Physici, Historici, 
Qui nullum feré scribendi genus 
Non tetigit, 
Nullum quod tetigit non ornavit 
Sive risus essent movendi, 
Sive lacryme, 
Affectuum potens ac lenis dominator : 
Ingenio sublimis, vividus, versatilis, 
Oratione grandis, nitidus, venustus : 
Hoc monumento memoriam coluit 
Sodalium amor, 
Amicorum fides, 
Lectorum veneratio. 
Natus in Hibernia Forniz Longfordiensis, 
In loco cui nomen Pallas, 
Nov. XXIX. MDCCXXXI. } 
Eblane literis institutus ; 
Obiit Londini, 
April tv. MDccLxxiIv.’’ * 


We shall not pretend to follow these anecdotes 
of the life of Goldsmith with any critical disserta- 
tion on his writings ; their merits have long sinc 
been fully discussed, and their station in the scale — 
of literary merit permanently established. They 
have outlasted generations of works of higher 
power and wider scope, and will continue to out 
last succeeding generations, for they have that 
magic charm of style by which works are em- 
balmed to perpetuity. Neither shall we attempt — 
a regular analysis of the character of the poet 
but will indulge in a few desultory remarks in 


is from Croker’s 


* The following translation 
edition of Boswell’s Johnson : 


OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH— 


A Poet, Naturalist, and Historian, 

Who left scarcely any style of writing untouched, 
And touched nothing that he did not adorn ; 
Of all the passions, 

Whether smiles were to be moved or tears, 

A powerful yet gentle master ; 

In genius, sublime, vivid, versatile, 

In style, elevated, clear, elegant— 

Lhe love of companions, 

The fidelity of friends, 

And the veneration of readers, 

Have by this monument honored the memory. 
He was born in Ireland, 

Ata place called Pallas, 

[In the parish] of Forney, [and county] of Longford, 
On the 2oth Nev., 1731, 

Education at [the University of ] Dublin, 
And died in London, 
4th April, 1774. 


addition to those scattered throughout the preced- 
ing chapters. uate . 
Never was the trite, because sage apothegm, 
that ‘‘ The child is father to the man,’’ more fully 
 yerified than in the case of Goldsmith. He is 
shy, awkward, and blundering in childhood, yet 
full of sensibility ; he is a butt for the jeers and 


-contound them by sudden and witty repartees ; 
he is dull and stupid at his tasks, yet an eager 
and intelligent devourer of the travelling tales 
and campaigning stories of his half military ped- 
agogue ; he may be a dunce, but he is already a 
rhymer; and his early scintillations of poetry 
_ awaken the expectations of his friends. He seems 
_ from infancy to have been compounded of two 
natures, one bright, the other blundering ; or to 
- have had fairy gifts laid in his cradle by the 
-** good people’? who haunted his birthplace, the 
¢ ust goblin mansion on the banks of the Inny. 
_ _He carries with him the wayward elfin spirit, if 
we may so term it, throughout his career. His 
. fairy gifts are of no avail at school, academy, or 
_ college ; they unfit him for close study and prac- 
tical science, and render him heedless of every- 
_ thing that does not address itself to his poetical 
_ imagination and genial and festive feelings ; they 
_ dispose him to break away from restraint, to stroll 
_ about hedges, green lanes, and haunted streams, 
to revel with jovial companions, or to rove the 
_ country like a gipsy in quest of odd adventures. 
As if confiding in these delusive gifts, he takes 
- no heed of the present nor care for the future, 
{ ee no regular and solid foundation of knowl- 
_ edge, follows out no plan, adopts’ and discards 
_ those recommended by his friends, at one time 
d prepares for the ministry, next turns to the law, 
~ and then fixes upon medicine. He repairs to Ed- 
~ inburgh, the great emporium of medical science, 
_ but the fairy gifts accompany him ; he idles and 
_ frolics away his time there, imbibing only such 
_ knowledge as is agreeable to him ; makes an ex- 
_ cursion to the poetical regions of the Highlands ; 
_ and having walked the hospitals for the customary 
time, sets off to ramble over the Continent, in 
quest of novelty rather than knowledge. His 
_ whole tour is a poetical one. He fancies he is 
_ playing the philosopher while he is really playing 
_ the poet ; and though professedly he attends lec- 
_ tures and visits foreign universities, so deficient is 
he on his return, in the studies for which he set 
out, that he fails in an examination as a surgeon’s 
‘mate; and while figuring as a doctor of medi- 
cine, is outvied on a point of practice by his 
_ apothecary. Baffled in every regular pursuit, 
after trying in vain some of the humbler callings 
of commonplace life, he is driven almost by 
chance to the exercise of his pen, and here the 
fairy gifts come to his assistance. For along 
_ time, however, he seems unaware of the magic 
_ properties of that pen ; he uses it only as a make- 
shift until he can find a /egitimate means of sup- 
_ port. He is not a learned man, and can write 
_ but meagrely and at second-hand on learned sub- 
jects ; but he has a quick convertible talent that 


seizes lightly on the points of knowledge neces-, 


sary to the illustration of a theme ; his writings 
/ for a time are desultory, the fruits of what he has 
seen and felt, or what he has recently and hastily 
read ; but his gifted pen transmutes everything 
into gold, ane his own genial nature reflects its 
sunshine through his pages. 
Still unaware of his powers he throws off his 
writings anonymously, to go with the writings of 
less favored men ; and it is a long time, and after 
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a bitter struggle with poverty and humiliatio 
before he acquires confidence in his literary tal 


jokes of his companions, but apt to surprise and» 


as a means of support, and begins to dream o 
reputation. ARiet sn) Gh pee Nu wile 
From this time his pen is a wand of power in — 
his hand, and he has only to use it discreetly, tors" 
make it competent to all his wants. ‘But discre- sich 
tion is not a part of Goldsmith’s nature; and it 
seems the property of these fairy gifts to be ac-_ 
companied by moods and temperaments to render 
‘their effect precarious. The heedlessness of his _ 
early days ; his disposition for social enjoyment ; 
his habit of throwing the present on the neck of 
the future, still continue. His expenses forerun 
his means ; /he incurs debts on the faith of what 
his magic pen is to produce, and then, under the 
pressure of his debts, sacrifices its productions for 
prices far below their value. It is a redeeming 
circumstance in his prodigality, that it is lavished 
oftener upon others than upon himself ; he gives 
without thought or stint, and is the continual 
dupe of his benevolence and his trusttulness in 
human nature. We may say of him as he says 
of one of his heroes, ‘‘ He could not stifle the nat- 
ural impulse which he had to do good, but fre- 
quently borrowed money to relieve the distressed; 
and when he knew not conveniently where to 
borrow, he has been observed to shed tears as he 
passed through the wretched suppliants who at- 
tended is Pate. amar pa. 
‘‘His simplicity in trusting persons whom he 
had no previous reasons to place confidence in, ~ 
seems to be one of those lights of his character 
which, while they impeach his understanding, do 
honor to his benevolence. The low and the timid 
are ever suspicious ; but a heart impressed with 
‘honorable sentiments expects from others sym- 
pathetic sincerity.’’* y 
His heedlessness in pecuniary matters, which 
had rendered his life a struggle with poverty 
even in the days of his obscurity, rendered the 
struggle still more intense when his fairy gifts 
‘had elevated him into the society of the wealthy — 
and luxurious, and imposed on his simple and 
generous spirit fancied obligations to a more am- 
ple and bounteous display. 
‘“How comes it,’’ says a recent and ingenious 
critic, ‘‘ that in all the miry paths of life which he 
had trod, no speck ever sullied the robe of his 
modest and graceful muse. How amid all that 
love of inferior company, which never to the last 
forsook him, did he keep his genius so free from 
every touch of vulgarity ?”’ ; 
We answer that it was owing to the innate 
purity and goodness of his nature; there was 
nothing in it that assimilated to vice and vulgar- 
ity. Though his circumstances often compelled 
him to associate with the poor, they never could. 
betray him into companionship with the de- 
praved. His relish for humor and for the study 
of character, as we have before observed, brought 
him often into convivial company of a vulgar 
kind ; but he discriminated between their vulgar- 
ity and their amusing qualities, or rather wrought 
from the whole those familiar features of life which 
form the staple of his most popular writings. 
Much, too, of this intact purity of heart may be 
ascribed to the lessons of his infancy under the 
paternal roof; to the gentle, benevolent, ele- 
vated, unworldly maxims of his father, who 
** passing rich with forty pounds a year,’’ infused 
a spirit into his child which riches could not de- : 
prave nor poverty degrade. Much of his boy- — i 


* Goldsmith’s Life of Nashe, 
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yhere alked of iiterature with the good pas- 
or, and practised music with his daughter, and 

ghted them both by his juvenile attempts at 
. These early associations breathed a grace 
age: efinement into his mind and tuned it up, 
__ after the rough sports on the green, or the frolics 

at the tavern. These led him to turn from the 
roaring glees of the club, to listen to the harp of 
his cousin Jane; and from the rustic triumph of 


1e pastoral banks of the Inny. 
The gentle spirit of his father walked with him 
through life, a pure and virtuous monitor ; and in 
all the vicissitudes of his career we find him ever 
more chastened in mind by the sweet and holy 
recollections of the home of his infancy. 

It has been questioned whether he really had any 


have never considered well his writings ; his Vic- 
ar of Wakefield, and his pictures of the Village 
Pastor, present religion under its most endearing 
forms, and with a feeling that could only flow 
from the deep convictions of the heart. When 
is fair travelling companions at Paris urged 
him to read the Church Service on a Sunday, he 
_ replied that ‘‘ he was not worthy to doit.’’ He 
had seen in early life the sacred offices performed 
by his father and his brother, with a solemnity 
which had sanctified them in his memory ; how 
- could he presume to undertake such functions ? 
_ His religion has been called in question by John- 
son and by Boswell; he certainly had not the 
-gloomy hypochondriacal piety of the one, nor the 
babbling mouth-piety of the other ; but the spirit 
_ of Christian charity breathed forth in his writings 
and illustrated in his conduct give us reason to 
_ believe he had the indwelling religion of the soul. 
We have made sufficient comments in the pre- 
ceding chapters on his conduct in elevated circles 
of literature and fashion. The fairy gifts which 
_ took him there, were not accompanied by the gifts 
and graces necessary to sustain him in that arti- 
ficial sphere. He can neither play the learned 
sage with Johnson, nor the fine gentleman with 
- Beauclerc, though he has a mind replete with 
wisdom and natural shrewdness, and a spirit free 
from vulgarity. The blunders of a fertile but 
hurried intellect, and the awkward display of the 
student assuming the man of fashion, fix on him 
a character for absurdity and vanity which, like 
_ the charge of lunacy, it is hard to disprove, how- 
ever weak the grounds of the charge and strong 
the facts in opposition to it. . 
In truth, he is never truly in his place in these 
_ learned and fashoinable circles, which talk and 
live for display. . It is not the kind of society he 
craves. His heart yearns for domestic life ; it 
craves tamiliar, confiding intercourse, family fire- 
sides, the guileless and happy company of chil- 
dren; these bring out the heartiest and sweetest 
sympathies of his nature. 
‘« Had it been his fate,’ says the critic we have 
already quoted, ‘‘to meet a woman who could 
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his life and his genius would have been much. 


have been concentred, his craving self-love apse 


hrowing sledge,’’ toa stroll with his flute along 


religious feeling. Those who raise the question 


.evil on none but himself, and were so blended 


more harmonious ; his desultory affections would. 


peased, his pursuits more settled, his characte 
more solid. A nature like Goldsmith’s, so affec- 
tionate, so confiding—so susceptible to simp 
innocent enjoyments—so dependent on others 
the sunshine of existence, does not flower if de 
prived of the atmosphere of home.”’ 

The cravings of his heart in this respect are 
evident, we think, throughout his career; and if 
we have dwelt with more significancy than others, 
upon his intercourse with the beautiful Horne 
family, it is because we fancied we could dete 
amid his playful attentions to one of its me 
bers, a lurking sentiment of tenderness, kep 
down by conscious poverty and a humiliati 
idea of personal defects. A hopeless feeling o 
this kind—the last a man would communicate to 
his friends—might account for much of that fitful- 
ness of conduct, and that gathering melancholy, — 
remarked, but not comprehended by his associ 
ates, during the last year or two of his life; and 
may have been one of the troubles of the mind — 
which aggravated his last illness, and only termi 
nated with his death. H A 

We shall conclude these desultory remark: 
with a few which have been used by us on a for. 
mer occasion. From the general tone of Gold 
smith’s biography, it is evident that his faults, at — 
the worst, were but negative, while his merits — 
were great and decided. He was no one’s enemy 
but his own; his errors, in the main, inflicted 


with humorous, and even affecting circumstances, — 
as to disarm anger and conciliate kindness. 
Where eminent talent is united to spotless virtue, © 
we are awed and dazzled into admiration, bu 
our admiration is apt to be cold and reverential 
while there is something in the harmless infirmi-— 
ties of a good and great, but erring individual, | 
that pleads touchingly to our nature; and w 
turn more kindly toward the object of our idol 
atry, when we find that, like ourselves, he is” 
mortal and is frail. The epithet so often heard, — 
and in such kindly tones, of ‘‘ Poor Goldsmith,’’ 
speaks volumes. Few who consider the real — 
compound of admirable and whimsical qualities 
which form his character, would wish to prune 
away its eccentricities, trim its grotesque ae x ; 


ance, and clip it down to the decent formalities of > — 
rigid virtue. ‘‘ Let not his frailties be remem- _ 

bered,’’ said Johnson; ‘‘he was a very great 
man.’ But, for our part, we-rather say “‘ Let. 
them be remembered,”’ since their tendency is to 
endear; and we question whether he himself 
would not feel gratified in hearing his reader, — 
after dwelling with admiration on the proofs of 
his greatness, close the volume with the kind- — 
hearted phrase, so fondly and familiarly ejacu- — 
lated, of ‘‘ POOR GOLDSMITH.”’ ; 


THE END, 
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Be, fo m the leading theme of the following pages, a few 
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WASHINGTON IRVING. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTICE. 


: eS Sapaged in writing an account of the ‘grand 
enterprise of Astoria, it was my practice to seek all 
kinds of oral information connected with the subject. 
_ Nowhere did I pick up more interesting particulars 
than at the table of Mr. John Jacob Astor, who, being 
the patriarch of the fur trade in the U nited States, 
was accustomed to have at his buard various persons 
of adventurous turn, some of whom had been engaged 
in his own great undertaking ; others, on their own 
account, had made expeditions to the Rocky Moun- 
ins and the waters of the Columbia. 

Among these personages, one who peculiarly took 
my fancy was Captain Bonneville, of the United 
States army ; who, in a rambling kind of enterprise, 
had strangely ingrafted the trapper and hunter upon 

the soldier. As his expeditions and adventures will 


biographical particulars concerning him may not be 


Captain Bonneville is of French parentage. His 


_ father was a worthy old emigrant, who came to this 


country many years since, and took up his abode in 
He is represented as a man not much 

ca culated for the sordid struggle of a money-making 
world, but possessed of a happy temperament, a fes- 
tivity of imagination, and a simplicity of heart that 
made him proof against its rubs and trials. He was 


His book 
WAS his elysium ; once immersed in ‘the pages of Vol- 
aire, Corneille, or Racine, or of his favorite English 


; Often ” would he be seen, in summer 
veather, seated under one of the trees on the Bat- 
, or the portico of St. Paul’ s Church in Broadway, 


| “eyes riveted to the page of his book, and his whole 


soul so engaged as to lose all consciousness of the 
pa sing throng or the passing hour. 

Captain Bonneville, it will be found. inherited 

something of his father’ s bonhomie, and his excitable 

; though the latter was somewhat disci- 

n early years by. mathematical studies. He 

ilitary peeaealy at 


ably ; thence, he entered the army, i in which he hag. 
ever since continued. 

The nature of our military service took ie to the 
frontier, where, for a number of years he was sta- 
tioned at various posts in the Far West, Here he was 
brought into frequent intercourse with Indian traders, 
mountain trappers, and other pioneers of the wilder- 
ness ; and became so excited by their tales of wil 
scenes and wild adventures, and their accounts of vast 
and magnificent regions as yet unexplored, that an 
expedition to the Rocky Mountains became the 
ardent desire of his heart, and an enterprise to explore 
untrodden tracts, the leading object of his ambition. - 

By degrees he shaped this vague day-dream into a 
practical reality. Having made himself acquainted — 
with all the requisites for a trading enterprise beyond 
the mountains, he determined to undertake it. 
leave of absence, and a sanction of his expedition — 
was obtained from the major-general in chief, on his — 
offering to combine public utility with his private 
projects, and to collect statistical information for the 
War Department concerning the wild countries and 
wild tribes he might visit in the course of his je 
ings. 

Nothing now was wanting to the darling project 
the captain but the ways and means, The expedition 
would require an outfit of many thousand dollars ; 
staggering obstacle to a soldier, whose capital is faa i 
dom anything more than his sword. 
buoyant hope, however, which belongs to the san- 
guine temperament, he repaired to New York, the 
great focus of American enterprise, where there are) | 
always funds ready for any scheme, however chimeri- — 
cal or romantic. Here he had the good fortune to meet 
with a gentleman of high respectability and influence, 
who had been his associate in boyhood, and who cher- 
ished a schoolfellow friendship for him. He took 
a general interest in the scheme of the captain ; intro- — 
duced him to commercial men of his acquaintance, — 
and in a little while an association was formed, and 
the necessary funds were raised to carry the proposed © 
measure into effect. One of the most efficient per- 


| sons in this association was Mr. Alfred Seton, who, 
when quite a youth, had accompanied one of the ex- 
. peditions sent out by Mr. Astor to his commercial} 


Full of hata 


and indignation at seeing the flag of their country 
hauled down. The hope of seeing that flag once 
more planted no the shores of the Columbia may 


present enterprise. 
Thus backed and provided, Captain Bonneville un- 
_ dertook his expedition into the Far West, and was 
soon beyond the Rocky Mountains. Year after year 
elapsed without his return. The term of his leave of 
absence expired, yet no report was made of him at 
_ headquarters at Washington. He wasconsidered vir- 
tually dead or lost, and his name was stricken from 
- the army list. 
It was in the autumn of 1835, at the country seat of 
_ Mr. John Jacob Astor, at Hellgate, that I first met 
with Captain Bonneville. He was then just returned 
_ from a residence of upward of three years among the 
“mountains, and was on his way to report himself at 


__ in the wilderness, though they had gratified his curi- 
-_ osity and his love of adventure, had not much bene- 
' fited his fortunes. Like Corporal Trim in his cam- 
__ paigns, he had “‘ satisfied the sentiment,’’ and that was 
cep all. In fact, he was too much of the frank, free- 
i, hearted soldier, and had inherited too much of his 
_ father’s temperament, to make a scheming trapper, 
_. ora thrifty bargainer. There was something in the 
_whole appearance of the captain that prepossessed me 
in his favor. He was of the middle size, well made 
and well set ; and a military frock of foreign cut, that 
je had seen service, gave him a look of compactness. 
vee His countenance was frank, open, and engaging ; well 
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a3 _ browned by the sun, and had something of a French 
__ expression. He had a pleasant black eye, a high fore- 
be _ head, and, while he kept his hat on, the look of a man 
a in the jocund prime of his days ; but the moment his 
head was uncovered, a bald crown gained him credit 
for a few more years than he was really entitled to. 
Being extremely curious, at the time, about every- 
thing connected with the Far West, I addressed numer- 
ous questions to him. They drew from him a num- 
_ ber of extremely striking details, which were given 
with mingled modesty and frankness ; and in a gen- 
tleness of manner, and a soft tone of voice, contrast- 
_ ing singularly with the wild and often startling nature 
of his themes. It was difficult to conceive the mild, 
__- quiet-looking personage before you, the actual hero 
__ of the stirring scenes related. 
_ In the course of three or four months, happening 
to be at the city of Washington, I again came upon 
the captain, who was attending the slow adjustment 
of his affairs with the War Department. I found 
him quartered with a worthy brother in arms, a major 
H inthe army. Here he was writing at a table, covered 
with maps and papers, in the centre of a large barrack 
room, fancifully decorated with Indian arms, and 
trophies, and war dresses, and the skins of various 
wild animals, and hung round with pictures of Indian 
games and ceremonies, and scenes of war and hunt- 


have entered into his motives for engaging in the 


eign cast, he reminded me of some of those an 
pictures of authors that I have seen in old Spani 
volumes. ai pe ee realies 
The result of his labors was a mass of manuscript, — 
which he subsequently put at my disposal, to fit it for 
publication and bring it before the world. I found 
fuli of interesting details of life among the mountains, - 
and of the singular castes and races, both white men — 
and red men, among whom he had sojourned. It bor: 
too, throughout, the impress of his character, ‘his don- 
homie, his kindliness of spirit, and his susceptibility 
to the grand and beautiful. ; : 
That manuscript has formed the staple of the fol- — 
lowing work. I have occasionally interwoven facts 
and details, gathered from various sources, especially 
from the conversations and journals of some of the 
captain’s contemporaries, who were actors in the 
scenes he describes. I have also givenita tone and 
coloring drawn from my own observation during an 
excursion into the Indian country beyond the bounds 
of civilization ; as I before observed, however, the 
work is substantially the narrative of the worthy cape 
tain, and many of its most graphic passages are but 
little varied from his own language. ae 
I shall conclude this notice by a dedication which = 
he had made of his manuscript to his hospitable — 
brother in arms, in whose quarters I found him occus — 
pied in his literary labors ; it is a dedication which, — 
I believe, possesses the qualities, not always found in 
complimentary documents of the kind, of being sine 
cere, and being merited. 


TO 
JAMES HARVEY HOOK, 
MAJOR, U. S. A., 
WHOSE JEALOUSY OF ITS HONOR, 
WHOSE ANXIETY FOR ITS INTERRBSTS, 
AND 
WHOSE SENSIBILITY FOR ITS WANTS, 
HAVE ENDEARED HIM TO THE SERVICE AS i 


The Soldier's Hriend; 


AND WHOSE GENERAL AMENITY, CONSTANT CHEERFULNES@, 
DISINTERESTED HOSPITALITY, AND, UNWEARIED 
BENEVOLENCK, ENTITLE HIM TO THE 


STILL LOFTIER TITLE OF 
THE FRIEND OF MAN, 
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THIS WORK IS INSCRIBED, 
ETC, 


New York, 1843. 
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CHAPTER Teo, 3} 


TATE OF THE FUR TRADE OF THE ROCKY 
-MOUNTAINS—AMERICAN ENTERPRISES—GENE- 
RAL ASHLEY AND HIS ASSOCIATES—SUBLETTE, 
A FAMOUS LEADER—YEARLY RENDEZVOUS 
AMONG THE MOUNTAINS—STRATAGEMS AND 
DANGERS OF THE TRADE—BANDS OF TRAP- 
_ PERS—INDIAN BANDITTI—CROWS AND BLACK- 
_ FEET — MOUNTAINEERS — TRADERS OF THE 
FAR WEST—CHARACTER AND HABITS OF THE 
TRAPPER. 


IN a recent work we have given an account of 
_ the grand enterprise of Mr. John Jacob Astor, to 
___ establish an American emporium for the fur trade 
_ at the mouth of the Columbia, or Oregon River ; 
of the failure of that enterprise through the cap- 
ture of Astoria by the British, in 1814; and of 
_the way in which the control of the trade of the 
_ Columbia and its dependencies fell into the hands 
of the Northwest Company. We have stated, 
likewise, the unfortunate supineness of the Amer- 
ican Government, in neglecting the application of 
Mr. Astor for the protection of the American 
_ flag, and a small military force, to enable him to 
reinstate himself in the possession of Astoria at 
the return of peace ; when the post was formally 
- given up by the British Government, though still 
occupied by the Northwest Company. By that 
supineness the sovereignty in the country has 
been virtually lost to the United States; and it 
_ will cost both governments much trouble and dif- 
-ficulty to settle matters on that just and rightful 
footing, on which they would readily have been 
_ placed, had the proposition of Mr. Astor been at- 
tended to. We shall now state a few particulars 
_of subsequent events, so as to lead the reader up 
to the period of which we are about to treat, and 
_ to prepare him for the circumstances of our nar- 
> \rative. 
-___In consequence of the apathy and neglect of the 
American Government, Mr. Astor abandoned all 
_ thoughts of regaining Astoria, and made no fur- 
- ther attempt to extend his enterprises beyond the 
_ Rocky Mountains ; and the Northwest Company 
considered themselves the lords of the country. 
ee They did not long enjoy unmolested the sway 
which they had somewhat surreptitiously at- 
_ tained. A fierce competition ensued between 
them and their old rivals, the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany; which was carried on at great cost and 
sacrifice, and occasionally with the loss of life. It 
ended in the ruin of most of the partners of the 
Northwest Company ; and the merging of the rel- 
ics of that establishment, in 1821, in the rival 
ciation. From that time, the Hudson’s Bay 
apany enjoyed a monopoly of the Indian trade 
the coast of the Pacific to the Rocky Moun- 
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south. They removed their emponurm trom ss- 
toria to Fort Vancouver, a strong pust on the left — 
bank of the Columbia River, about zixty miles from _ 
its mouth ; whence they furnished their interior — 
posts, and sent forth their brigades of trappers. __ 

The Rocky Mountains formed a vast barrier 
between them and the United States, and their 
stern and awful defiles, their rugged valleys, and — 
the great western plains watered by their rivers, — 
remained almost a terra incognita to the Ameri- 
can trapper. The difficulties experienced in 
1808, by Mr. Henry, of the Missouri Company, 
the first American who trapped upon the head- 
waters of the Columbia; and the frightful hard- 
ships sustained by Wilson P. Hunt, Ramsay 
Crooks, Robert Stuart, and other intrepid Astor-_ 
ians, in their ill-fated expeditions across the _ 
mountains, appeared for a time to check all fur- | 
ther enterprise in that direction, The American 
traders contented themselves with following up — 
the head branches of the Missouri, the Yellow- 
stone, and other rivers and streams on the At- — 
lantic side of the mountains, but forbore to at- _ 
tempt those great snow-crowned sierras. Fee > 

One of the first to revive these tramontane exe _ 
peditions was General Ashley, of Missouri, a 
man whose courage and achievements in the 
prosecution of his enterprises have rendered him — 
famous in the Far West. In conjunction with ~ 
Mr. Henry, already mentioned, he established a 
post on the banks of the Yellowstoné River, in 
1822, and in the following year pushed a resolute 
band of trappers across the mountains to the 
banks of the Green River or Colorado of the West, 
often known by the Indian name of the Seeds-ke- © 
dee Agie.* This attempt was followed .up and. 
sustained by others, until in 1825 a footing was 
secured, and a complete system of trapping or- 
ganized beyond the mountains. 

It is difficult to do justice to the courage, forti- 
tude, and perseverance of the pioneers of the fur 
trade, who conducted these early expeditions, and — 
first broke their way through a wilderness where 
everything was calculated to deter and dismay 
them. They had to traverse the most dreary and — 
desolate mountains, and barren and _ trackless 
wastes, uninhabited by man, or occasionally in- 
fested by predatory and cruel savages. They 
knew nothing of the country beyond the verge of 
their horizon, and had to gather information as 
they wandered. They beheld volcanic plains — 
stretching around them, and ranges of mountains 
piled up to the. clouds and glistening with eter- — 
nal frost ; but knew nothing of their defiles, nor 
how they were to be penetrated or traversed. 
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ed posts beyond the mountains. 


' They launched themselves in frail canoes on riv- 


ers, without knowing whither their swift currents 
would carry them, or what rocks, and shoals, and 
rapids, they might encounter in their course. 
They had to be continually on the alert, too, 
against the mountain tribes, who beset every de- 


file, laid ambuscades in their path, or attacked 
them in their night encampments ; so that, of the 


hardy bands of trappers that first entered into 
these regions, three fifths are said to have fallen 


by the hands of savage foes. 


In this wild and warlike school a number of 
leaders have sprung up, originally in the employ, 
subsequently partners of Ashley ; among these 
we may mention Smith, Fitzpatrick, Bridger, 


- Robert Campbell, and William Sublette ; whose 


adventures and exploits partake of the wildest 
spirit of romance. The association commenced 
by General Ashley underwent various modifica- 
tions. That gentleman having acquired sufficient 
fortune, sold out his interest and retired ; and 
the leading spirit that succeeded him was Captain 
William Sublette ; a man worthy of note, as his 
name has become renowned in frontier story. He 
is a native of Kentucky, and of game descent ; his 
maternal grandather, Colonel Wheatley, a com- 
panion of Boone, having been one of the pioneers 
of the West, celebrated in Indian warfare, and 
killed in one of the contests of the ‘‘ Bloody 
We shall frequently have occasion to 
speak of this Subette, and always to the credit of 
his game qualities. In 1830, the association took 
the name of the Rocky Mountain Fur Company, 
of which Captain Sublette and Robert Campbell 
were prominent members. 

In the meantime, the success of this company 
attracted the attention and excited the emulation 
of the American Fur Company and brought them 
once more into’ the field of their ancient enter- 
prise. Mr. Astor, the founder of the association, 
had retired from busy life, and the concerns of 
the company were ably managed by Mr. Ramsay 
Crooks, of Snake River renown, who still officiates 
as its president. A competition immediately en- 
sued between the two companies, for the-trade 


with the mountain tribes, and the trapping of the 


head-waters of the Columbia and the other great 
tributaries of the Pacific. Beside the regular op- 
erations of these formidable rivals, there have 
been from time to time desultory enterprises, or 
rather experiments, of minor associations, or of 
adventurous individuals, beside roving bands of 
independent trappers, who either hunt for them- 


selves, or engage for a single season in the ser- 


vice of one or other of the main companies. 

The consequence is, that the Rocky Mountains 
and the ulterior regions, from the Russian pos- 
sessions in the north down to the Spanish settle- 
ments of California, have been traversed and 
ransacked in every direction by bands of hunters 
and Indian traders; so that there is scarcely a 
mountain pass, or defile, that is not known and 
threaded in their restless migrations, nor a name- 
less stream that is not haunted by the lonely trap- 
per. 

The American fur companies keep no establish- 
Everything 
there is regulated by resident partners ; that is to 
say, partners who reside in the tramontane coun- 
try, but who move about from place to place, 
either with Indian tribes, whose traffic they wish to 
monopolize, or with main bodies of their own 
men, whom they employ in trading and trapping. 
In the meantime, they detach bands, or ‘‘ bri- 
gades’’ as they are termed, of trappers in various 
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directions, assigning to eac’ 


campaign, Hither also repair the Indian tribes _ 
accustomed to traffic their peltries with the com- 

pany. Bands of free trappers resort hither also,. iim 
to sell the furs they have collected ; or to engage © 
their services for the next hunting season, ~ 1h 

To this rendezvous the company sends annu- — 
ally a convoy of supplies from its establishment — 
on the Atlantic frontier, under the guidance of 
some experienced partner or officer. Onthe ar- 
rival of this convoy, the resident partner atthe 
rendezvous depends, to set all his next year’s ma~- 
chinery in motion. 

Now as the rival companies keep a vigilant _ 
eye upon each other, and are anxious to discover ~*~ __ 
each other’s plans and movements, they generally = 
contrive to hold their annual assemblages atno 
great distance apart. An eager competition ex- 
ists also between their respective convoys of sup- — 
plies, which shall first reach its place ot rendez- — 
vous. For this purpose they set off with the first 
appearance of grass on the Atlantic frontier, and 
push with all diligence for the mountains. The 
company that can first open its tempting supplies 
of coffee, tobacco, ammunition, scarlet cloth, 
blankets, bright shawls, and glittering trinkets, 
has the greatest chance to get all the peltries and 
furs of the Indians and free trappers, and to en- 
gage their services for the next season. It is 
able, also, to fit out and dispatchits own trappers 
the soonest, so as to get the start of its competi-_ 
tors, and to have the first dash into the hunting 
and trapping grounds. “a 

A new species of strategy has sprung out of this 
hunting and trapping competition. The constant — 
study of the rival bands is to forestall and outwit 
each other; to supplant each other in the good- 
will and custom of the Indian tribes; to cross 
each’ other’s plans ; to mislead each otherasto 
routes ; in a word, nextto his own advantage, the 
study of the Indian trader is the disadvantagé of 
his competitor. ee 

The influx of this wandering trade has had its — 
effects on the habits of the mountain tribes. They _ 
have found the trapping of the beaver their most _ 
profitable species of hunting ; and the traffic with 
the white man has opened to them sources of 
luxury of which they previously had no idea. 
The introduction of firearms has rendered them _ 
more successful hunters, but at the same time 
more formidable foes ; some of them, incorrigibly 
savage and warlike in their nature have found 
the expeditions of the fur traders grand objects 
of profitable adventure. To waylay and harass a 
band of trappers with their pack-horses, when 
embarrassed in the rugged defiles of the moun- 
tains, has become as favorite an exploit with these 
Indians as the plunder of a caravan to the Arab 
of the desert. The Crows and Blackfeet, who 
were such terrors in the path of the early adven- 
turers to Astoria, still continue their predatory 
habits, but seem to have brought them to great- 
er system. They know-the routes and resorts of 
the trappers ; where to waylay them on their jour- 
neys ; where to find them in the hunting seasons, ea 
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wn out of this system of things. In the old 
times of the great Northwest Company,, when the 
 trade‘in furs was pursued chiefly about the lakes 
md rivers, the expeditions were carried on in 
tteaux and canoes. The voyageurs or boat- 
men were the rank and file in the service of the 
rader, and even the hardy ‘‘ men of the north,’’ 
those great rufflers and game birds, were fain to 
be paddled from point to point of their migrations. 
A totally different class has now sprung up ;— 
*‘the Mountaineers,’’ the traders and trappers 
that scale the vast mountain chains, and pursue 
_ their hazardous vocations amid their wild re- 
cesses. They move from place to place on horse- 
back. The equestrian exercises, therefore, in 
which they are engaged, the nature of the coun- 
tries they traverse, vast plains and mountains, 
pure and exhilarating in atmospheric qualities, 
‘seem to make them physically and mentally a 
more lively and mercurial race than the fur tra- 
ders and trappers of former days, the self-vaunt- 
es ing “‘men of the north.’’ A man who bestrides 
_ahorse must be essentially different from a man 
_ who cowers in a canoe. We find them, accord- 
ingly, hardy, lithe, vigorous, and active ; extrav- 

- agantin word, in thought, and deed ; heedless of 
_ hardship ; daring of danger ; prodigal of the pres- 
ent, and thoughtless of the future. 

A difference is to be perceived even between 
these mountain hunters and those of the lower re- 
gions along the waters of the Missouri. The 
latter, generally French creoles, live comfortably 
_ in cabins and log-huts, well sheltered from the 
_ inclemencies of the seasons. They are within the 
reach of frequent supplies from the settlements ; 
_ their life is comparatively free from danger, and 
from most of the vicissitudes of the upper wilder- 
ness. The consequence is, that they are less 
hardy, self-dependent and game-spirited, than the 
mountaineer. If the latter by chance comes 
among them on his way to and from the settle- 
ments, he is like a game-cock among the com- 
mon roosters of the poultry-yard. Accustomed 
_ to live in tents, or to bivouac in the open air, he 
_ despises the comforts and is impatient of the con- 
a finement of the log-house. If his meal is not 
ready in season, he takes his rifle, hies to the for- 
est or prairie, shoots his own game, lights his 
_ fire, and cooks his repast. With his horse and 
_ his rifle, he is independent of the world, and 

spurns at all its restraints. The Very superin- 
_ tendents at the lower posts will not put him to 

mess with the common men, the hirelings of the 
establishment, but treat him as something su- 
Pi perior. 
eM There is, perhaps, no class of men on the face 
of the earth, says Captain Bonneville, who lead a 
_ life of more continued exertion, peril, and excite- 
ment, and who are more enamored of their occu- 
__ pations, than the free trappers of the West. No 

- toil, no danger, no privation can turn the trapper 
from his pursuit. His passionate excitement at 
_ times resembles a mania. In vain may the most 
_ vigilant and cruel savages beset his path ; in vain 
_. may rocks and precipices, and wintry torrents 
oppose his progress; let but a single track of a 
beaver meet his eye, and he forgets all dangers 
and defies all difficulties. At times, he may be 
seen with his traps on his shoulder, buffeting his 
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ew order of trappers and traders, also, has” 


| attack in the open prairies. 


‘oss rapid streams, amid floating blocks 
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ice ; at other times, he is to be found with hi 
traps swung on his back clambering the mos 
rugged mountains, scaling or descending the most — 
frightful precipices, searching, by routes inacces- — 
sible to the horse, and never before trodden by 
white man, for springs and lakes unknown to his 
comrades, and where he may meet with his fa- 
vorite game. Such is the mountaineer, the hardy 
trapper of the West ; and such, as we have slight- _ 
ly sketched it, is the wild, Robin Hood kind of life, — 
with all its strange and motley populace, now ex- 
isting in full vigor among the Rocky Mountains, ~ 

Having thus given the reader some idea of the — 
actual state of the fur trade in the interior of our 
vast continent, and made him acquainted with 
the wild chivalry of the mountains, we will no ~ 
longer delay the introduction of Captain Bonne- © 
ville and his band into this field of their enter- 
prise, but launch them at once upon the perilous 
plains of the Far West. Pea 
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Ir was on the first of May, 1832, that Captain — 
Bonneville took his departure from the frontier _ 
post of Fort Osage, on the Missouri. He had en- 
listed a party of one hundred and ten men, most 
of whom had been in the Indian country, and 
some of whom were experienced hunters and trap- 
pers. Fort Osage, and other places on the bor- 
ders of the western wilderness, abound with char- 
acters of the kind, ready tor any expedition. 

The ordinary mode of transportation in these 
great inland expeditions of the fur traders is on 
mules and pack-horses ; but Captain Bonneville 
substituted wagons. Though he was to travel 
through a trackless wilderness, yet the greater 
part of his route would lie across open plains, 
destitute of forests, and where wheel carriages 
can pass in every direction. The chief difficulty 

ccurs in passing the deep ravines cut through the 
prairies by streams and winter torrents. Here it 
is often necessary to dig a road down the banks, _ 
and.to make bridges for the wagons. Fae ay), 

In transporting his baggage in vehicles of this. 
kind, Captain Bonneville thought he would save 
the great delay caused every morning by packing 
the horses, and the labor of unpacking in the even- 
ing. Fewer horses also would be required, and 
less risk incurred of their wandering away, or be- 
ing frightened or carried off by the Indians. The 
wagons, also, would be more easily defended, 
and might form a kind of fortification in case of 
A train of twenty 
wagons, drawn by oxen, or by four mules or 
horses each, and laden with merchandise, ammu- 
nition, and provisions, were disposed in two ~ 


Walker and Mr. M. S. Cerré. 
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equally divided into a van and a rear-guard. As 
sub-leaders or lieutenants in his expedition, Cap- 
tain Bonneville had made choice of Mr. I. R. 
The former was 
a native of Tennessee, about six feet high, strong 
built, dark complexioned, brave in spirit, though 
mild in manners. He had resided for many years 
in Missouri, on the frontier ; had been among the 
earliest adventurers to Santa Fé, where he went 
to trap beaver, and was taken by the Spaniards. 
Being liberated, he engaged with the Spaniards 
and Sioux Indians in a war against the Pawnees ; 
then returned to Missouri, and had acted by turns’ 
as sheriff, trader, trapper, until he was enlisted 


as a leader by Captain Bonneville. ‘ . 


Cerré, his other leader, had likewise been in ex- 
peditions to Santa Fé, in which he had endured 
much hardship. He was of the middle size, light 
complexioned, and though but about twenty-five 
years of age, was considered an experienced In- 
dian trader. It was a great object with Captain 
Bonneville to get to the mountains before the 
summer heats and summer flies should render 
the travelling across the prairies distressing ; and 
before the annual assemblages of people connect- 
ed with the fur trade should have broken up, and 
dispersed to the hunting grounds. 

The two rival associations already mentioned, 
the American Fur Company and the Rocky Moun- 


tain Fur Company, had their several places of ren- 


dezvous for the present year at no great distance 


, sda in Pierre’s Hole, a deep valley in the heart 
oO 


the mountains, and thither Captain Bonneville 
intended to’ shape his course. 

It is not easy to do justice to the exulting feelingse 
of the worthy captain, at finding himself at the 


- head of a stout band of hunters, trappers, and 


woodmen ; fairly launched on the broad prairies, 
with his face to the boundless west. The tamest 
inhabitant of cities, the veriest spoiled child ot 


civilization, feels his heart dilate and his pulse beat 


high on finding himself on horseback in the glori- 
ous wilderness; what then must be the excite- 
ment of one whose imagination had been stimu- 
lated by a residence on the frontier, and to whom 
the wilderness was a region of romance ! 

His hardy followers partook of his excitement. 
Most of them had already experienced the wild 
freedom of savage life, and looked forward to a 
renewal of past scenes of adventure and exploit. 
Their very appearance and equipment exhibited 
a piebald mixture, half civilized and half savage. 
Many of them looked more like Indians than white 
men, in their garbs and accoutrements, and their 
very horses were caparisoned in barbaric style, 
with fantastic trappings. The outset of a band of 
adventurers on one of these expeditions is always 
animated and joyous. The welkin rang with 
their shouts and yelps, after the manner of the 
savages ; and with boisterous jokes and light- 
hearted laughter. As they passed the straggJing 
hamlets and solitary cabins that fringe the skirts 
of the frontier, they would startle their inmates 
by Indian yells and war-whoops, or regale them 
with grotesque feats of horsemanship well suited 
to their half savage appearance. Most of these 
abodes were inhabited by men who had them- 
selves been in similar expeditions ; they welcomed 
the travellers, therefore, as brother trappers, 
treated them with a hunter’s hospitality, and 
cheered them with an honest God speed at part- 
ing. 
And here we would remark a great difference, 


in point of character and quality, between the 
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~ columns in the centre of the party, which was 
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| gacity, aptness at resources, self-dependence, and 
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two classes of trappers, the ‘ e 
‘‘French,’’ as they are called in contradi 

tion. The latteris meant to designate the French 
creole of Canada or Louisiana; the former t 
trapper of the old American stock, from Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and others otf the Western 
States. The French trapper is represented as a 
lighter, softer, more self-indulgent kind of man. 
He must have his Indian wife, his lodge, and his 
petty conveniences. He is gay and thoughtless, 
takes little heed of landmarks, depends upon his _ 
leaders and companions to think for the common ~ 
weal, and, if left to himself, is easily perplexed — 
and lost. 

The American trapper stands by himself, and 
is peerless for the service of the wilderness. Drop _ 
him in the midst of a prairie, or in the heart of © 
the mountains, and he is never ataloss. Heno- 
tices every landmark; can retrace his route 
through the most monotonous plains, or the most 
perplexed labyrinths of the mountains ; no danger 
nor difficulty can appall him, and he scorns to ~ 
complain under any privation. In equipping the 
two kinds of trappers, the Creole and Canadian ~ 
are apt to prefer the light fusee ; the American 
always grasps his rifle ; he despises what he calls 
the ‘‘shot-gun.’’ We give these estimates on the. 
authority of a trader of long experience, and a 
foreigner by birth. ‘‘I consider one American,” — 
said he, ‘‘ equal to three Canadians in point of sa- 


fearlessness of spirit. In fact, no one can cope — 
with him as a stark tramper of the wilderness.” 

Beside the two classes of trappers just mention- 
ed, Captain Bonneville had enlisted several Del- 
aware Indians in his employ, on whose hunting 
qualifications he placed great reliance. 

On the 6th of May the travellers passed the last 
border habitation, and bade a long farewell to 
the. ease and security of civilization. The buoy-— 
ant and clamorous spirits with which they had 
commenced their march gradually subsided as 
they entered upon its difficulties. They found the 
prairies saturated with the heavy cold rains prev-_ 
alent in certain seasons of the year in this part of 
the country, the wagon wheels sank deep in the 
mire, the horses were often to the fetlock, and 
both steed and rider were completely jaded by — 
the evening of the 12th, when they reached the 
Kansas River; a fine stream about three hun- — 
dred yards wide, entering the Missouri from the — 
south. Though fordable in almost every part at 
the end of summer and during the autumn, yet it _ 
was necessary to construct a raft for the trans- 
portation of the wagons and effects. Allthis was _ 
done in the ’course of the following day, and by 
evening the whole party arrived at the agency of 
the Kansas tribe. This was under the superin- 
tendence of General Clarke, brother of the cele- 
brated traveller of the same name, who, with 
Lewis, made the first expedition down the waters 
of the Columbia. He was living like a patriarch, © 
surrounded by laborers and interpreters, all — 
snugly housed, and provided with excellent farms. 
The functionary next in consequence to the agent 
was the blacksmith, a most important, and, indeed, 
indispensable personage in a frontier community. 
The Kansas resemble the Osages in features, M 
dress, and language; they raise corn and hunt _ 
the buffalo, ranging the Kansas River and its _ 
tributary streams ; at the time of the captain’s — 
visit they were at war with the Pawnees ofthe _ 
Nebraska, or Platte River. a 

The unusual sight of a train of wagons caused 
quite a sensation among these savages; who 
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hronged about the caravan, examining every- 


_ thing minutely, and asking a thousand questions ; 


exhibiting a degree of excitability, and a lively 
curiosity, totally opposite to that apathy with 
which their race is so often reproached. 
- The personage who most attracted the cap- 
tain’s attention at this place was ‘‘ White 
Plume,” the Kansas chief, and they soon became 
‘ood friends. White Plume (we are pleased with 
is chivalrous soériguwez) inhabited a large stone 
house, built for him by order of the American Goy- 
ernment; but the establishment had not been 
carried out in corresponding style. It might be 
palace without, but it was wigwam within; so 
that, between the stateliness of his mansion and 
the squalidness of his furniture, the gallant White 
Plume presented some such whimsical incongruity 
_as we see in the gala equipments of an Indian 
chief on a treaty-making embassy at Washing- 
ton, who has been generously decked out in cock- 
ed hat and military coat, in contrast to his breech- 
clout and leathern leggins ; being grand officer 
at top, and ragged Indian at bottom. 
White Plume was so taken with the courtesy of 
the captain, and pleased with one or two presents 
received from him, that he accompanied him a 


- day’s journey on his march, and passed a night in 


his camp, on the-margin of a small stream. The 
method of encamping generally observed by the 
captain was as follows. The twenty wagons 
were disposed in a square, at the distance of 
thirty-three feet from each other. In every inter- 
val there was a mess stationed ; and each mess 
had its fire, where the men cooked, ate, gossiped, 
and slept. The horses were placed in the centre 
vf the square, with a guard stationed over them 
at night. : 

The horses were ‘“‘ side lined,’’ as it is termed ; 
that is to say, the fore and hind foot on the same 
side of the animal were tied together, so as to be 
within eighteen inches of each other. A horse 
thus fettered is for a time sadly embarrassed, but 
soon becomes sufficiently accustomed to the re- 
straint to move about slowly. It prevents his 
wandering ; and his being easily carried off at 
night by lurking Indians. When a horse that is 
‘‘foot free’ is tied to one thus secured, the lat- 
ter forms, as it were, a pivot, round which the 
other runs and curvets, in case of alarm. 

The encampment of which we are speaking 
presented a striking scene. The various mess- 
fires were surrounded by picturesque groups, 
standing, sitting, and reclining; some busied 
‘in cooking, others in cleaning their weapons ; 
while the frequent laugh told that the rough 
joke or merry story was going on. In the 
middle of the camp, before the principal lodge, 
sat the two chieftains, Captain Bonneville and 
White Plume, in soldier - like communion, the 
captain delighted with the opportunity of meet- 
ing, on social terms, with one of the red warriors 
of the wilderness, the unsophisticated children of 
nature. The latter was squatted on his buffalo 
robe, his strong features and red skin glaring in 
the broad light of a blazing fire, while he re- 
counted astounding tales of the bloody exploits of 
his tribe and himself in their wars with the Paw- 
nees ; for there are no old soldiers more given to 
long campaigning stories than Indian ‘‘ braves.”’ 

The feuds of White Plume, however, had not 
been confined to the red men; he had much to 
_ say of brushes with bee hunters, a class of offend- 
ers for whom he seemed to cherish a particular 
abhorrence. As the species of hunting prose- 
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of the ancient books of venerie, and is, in fact, 
peculiar to our western frontier, a word or two 
on the subject may not be unacceptable to the 
reader. ; 
The bee hunter is generally some settler on the 
verge of the prairies ; along, lank fellow, of fever 


and ague complexion, acquired from livingon new 


soil, and in a hut built of green logs. In the au- 
tumn, when the harvest is over, these frontier set- _ 
tlers form parties of two or three, and prepare for 

a bee hunt. 
wagon, and a number of empty casks, they sally 
off, armed with their rifles, into the wilderness, di- 
recting their course east, west, north, or south, 


Having provided themselves with a — 


without any regard to the ordinance of the Amer- : 


ican Government which strictly forbids all tres- 


pass upon the lands belonging to the Indian — 


tribes. 


The belts of woodland that traverse the lower — : 


prairies and border the rivers are peopled by in- 
numerable swarms of wild bees, which make 


their hives in hollow trees, and fill them with honey ae 
hee 


tolled from the rich flowers of the prairies. 
bees, according to popular assertion, are migra-_ 
ting, like the settlers, to the west.- An Indian 
trader, well experienced in the country, informs 
us that within ten years that he has passed in 
the Far West, the bee has advanced westward 
above a hundred miles. It is said on the Missouri 


that the wild Turkey and the wild bee goupthe ") 


river ‘together; neither is found in the ae 
regions. It is but recently that the wild turkey 


has been killed on the Nebraska, or Platte ; and © 


his travelling competitor, the wild bee, appeared 
there about the same time. 


Be all this as it may ; the course of our party of — 


bee hunters is to make a wide circuit through the 
woody river bottoms, and the patches of forest on 
the prairies, marking, as they go out, every tree. 
in which they have detected a hive. 
are generally respected by any other bee hunter 

that should come upon their track. When they 

have marked sufficient to fill all their casks, they 

turn their faces homeward, cut down the trees as 

they proceed, and having loaded their wagons 
with honey and wax, return well pleased to the 

settlements. 

Now itso happens that the Indians relish wild 
honey as highly as do the white men, and are the 
more delighted with this natural luxury from its — 
having, in many instances, but recently made its 
appearance in their lands. 
numberless disputes and conflicts between them 
and the bee hunters : and often a party of the lat- 
ter, returning, laden with rich spoil from one of 
their forays, are apt to be waylaid by the native 
lords of the soil ; their honey to be seized, their har- 
ness cut to pieces, and themselves left to find their 
way home the best way they can, happy to escape 
with no greater personal harm than a sound rib- 
roasting. 

Such were the marauders of whose offences the 
gallant White Plume made the most bitter com- 
plaint. They were chiefly the settlers of the 
western part of Missouri, who are the most fa- 
mous bee hunters on the frontier, and whose fa- 
vorite hunting ground lies within the lands of the 
Kansas tribe. 
Plume, however, matters were pretty fairly bal- 
anced between him and the offenders ; he having 
as often treated them to a taste of the bitter, as 
they had robbed him of the sweets. 

It is but justice to this gallant chief to say that 
he gave proofs of having acquired some of the 


cuted by these worthies is not laid down in any | lights of civilization from his proximity, to the 
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The consequence is — 


According to the account of White _ 
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whites, as was evinced in his knowledge of driv- 

ing a bargain. He required hard cash in return 

for some corn with which he supplied the worthy 

captain, and left the latter at a loss which most to 

admire, his native chivalry as a brave or his ac- 
- quired adroitness as a trader. 
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From the middle to the end of May, Captain 
Bonneville pursued a western course over vast 
undulating plains, destitute of tree or shrub, ren- 

dered miry by occasional rain, and.cut up by deep 
water-courses where they had to dig roads for 
their wagons down the soft crumbling banks, and 
to throw bridges across the streams. The weather 
hdd attained the summer heat ; the thérmometer 
standing about fifty-seven degrees in the morn- 
ing, early, but rising to about ninety degrees at 
noon. The incessant breezes, however, which 
sweep these vast plains, render the heats endura- 
ble. Game was scanty, and they had to eke out 
their scanty fare with wild roots and vegetables, 
' such as the Indian potato, the wild onion, and the 
prairie tomato, and they met with quantities of 
“‘red root,’’ from which the hunters make a very 
palatable beverage. The only human being that 
crossed their path was a Kansas warrior, return- 
ing from some solitary expedition of bravado 
or revenge, bearing a Pawnee scalp as a trophy. 
The country gradually rose as they proceeded 
westward, and their route took them over high 


ridges, commanding wide and beautiful prospects. | 


The vast plain was studded on the west with in- 
numerable hills of conical shape, such as are seen 
north of the Arkansas, River. These hills have 
their summits apparently cut off about the same 
elevation, so as to leave flat surfaces at top. It is 
conjectured by some that the whole country may 
originally have been of the altitude of these tabu- 
lar hills, but through some process of nature may 
have sunk to its present level ; these insulated emi- 
nences being protected by broad foundations of 
solid rock. 

Captain Bonneville mentions another geologi- 
cal phenomenon north of Red River, where the 
surface of the earth, in considerable tracts of 
country, is covered with broad slabs of sandstone, 
having the form and position of grave-stones, and 
looking as if, they had been forced up by some 
subterranean agitation. ‘‘ The resemblance,” 
says he, *‘ which these very remarkable spots 
have in many places to old churchyards is curious 
in the extreme. One might almost fancy himself 
among the tombs of the pre-Adamites.”’ 

On the 2d of June they arrived on the main 
stream of the Nebraska or Platte River ; twenty- 
five miles below the head of the Great Island. 
The low banks of this river give it an appearance 
of great width. Captain Bonneville measured it 
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in one place, and found ‘it. twenty two hundr 


yards from bank to bank. Its depth was from — Be 


three to six feet, the bottom full of quicksands. © 
The Nebraska is studded with islands covered 
with that species of poplar called the cotton-wood 
tree. Keeping up along the course of this river 
for several days, they were obliged, from the scar- 
city of game, to put themselves upon short allow- — 
ance, and occasionally to kill a steer. They bore- 
their daily labors and privations, however, with 
great good humor, taking their tone, in all prob- 
ability, from the buoyant spirit of their leader. 
‘‘ Tf the weather was inclement,’’ says the captain, 
‘“we watched the clouds, and hoped for a sight 
of the blue sky and the merry sun. If food was 
scanty, we regaled ourselves with the hope of — 
soon falling in with herds of buffalo, and having 
nothing to do but slay and eat.’’ We doubt 
whether the genial captain is not describing the 
cheeriness of his own breast, which gave a cheery 
aspect to everything around him. 

There certainly were evidences, however, that 
the country was not always equally destitute of 
game. At one place they observed a field deco- 
rated with buffalo skulls, arranged in circles, 
curves, and other mathematical figures, as if for 
some mystic rite or ceremony, They were almost 
innumerable, and seemed to-have been avast 
hecatomb offered up in thanksgiving to the Great 
Spirit for some signal success in the chase. 

On the 11th of June they came to the fork of 
the Nebraska, where it divides itself into two 
equal and beautiful streams. One of these 
branches rises in the west-southwest, near the 
head-waters of the Arkansas. Up the course of 
this branch, as Captain Bonneville was well 
aware, lay the route to the Camanche and Kioway 
Indians, and to the northern Mexican settlements; 
of the other branch he knew nothing. Its sources 
might lie among wild and inaccessible cliffs, and 
tumble and foam down rugged defiles and over - 
craggy precipices; but its direction was in the 
true course, and up this stream he determined to 
prosecute his route to the Rocky Mountains. 
Finding it impossible, from quicksands and other 
dangerous impediments, to cross the river in this 
neighborhood, he kept up along the south fork for 
two days, merely seeking a safe fording place. — 
At length he encamped, caused the’ bodies of the | 
wagons to be dislodged from the wheels, covered 
with buffalo hides, and besmeared with a com- 
pound of tallow and ashes; thus forming rude | 
boats. In these they ferried their effects across 
the stream, which was six hundred yards wide, 
with a swift and strong current. Three men were 
in each boat, to manage it’; others waded across, 
pushing the barks before them. Thus all crossed 
in safety. A march of nine miles took them over 
high rolling prairies to the north fork ; their eyes 
being regaled with the welcome sight of herds of 
buffalo at a distance, some careering the plain, 
others grazing and reposing in the natural mead- 
ows, 

Skirting along the north fork for a day or two, 
excessively annoyed by musquitoes and buffalo 
gnats, they reached, in the evening of the 17th, a 
small but beautiful grove, from which issued the 
confused notes of singing birds, the first they had 
heard since crossing the boundary of Missouri. 
After so many days of weary travelling, through 
a naked, monotonous and silent country, it was 
delightful once more to hear the song of the bird, 
and to behold the verdure of the grove. It was a 
beautiful sunset, and a sight of the glowing rays,” 
mantling the tree-tops and rustling branches, - 
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de fare, and fesigned th elves to the 
st sleep they had enjoyed since their outset 

he prairies. Sikh a 
country now became rugged and broken. 
igh bluffs advanced upon the river, and forced 
the travellers occasionally to leave its banks and 
wind their course into the interior. In one of the 
ild and solitary passes they were startled by the 
_ trail of four or five pedestrians, whom they sup- 
_ posed to be spies from: some-predatory camp of 
either Arickara or Crow Indians. This obliged 


them to redouble their vigilance at night, and to 
Bet 


eep especial watch upon their horses. In these 
rugged and elevated regions they began to see 


the black-tailed deer, a species larger than the or- 
_ dinary kind, and chiefly found in rocky and moun- 


ious countries. They had reached also a great 
uffalo range, Captain Bonneville ascended a 
gh bluff, commanding an extensive view of the 
surrounding plains. As far as his eye could 
reach, the country seemed absolutely blackened 
by innumerable herds. No language, he says, 
could convey an adequate idea of the vast living 
mass thus presented to his eye. He remarked 
that the bulls and cows generally congregated in 


separate herds. 


of the country. . 


Opposite to the camp at this place was a sin- | 


_ gular phenomenon, which is among the curiosities 
It is called the chimney. |The 
lower part is a conical mound, rising out of the 


naked plain; from the summit shoots up a shaft 
- or column, about one hundred and twenty feet in 


; height, from which it derives its name. 


The 


height of the whole, according to Captain Bonne- 


ville, is a hundred and seventy-five yards. It is 


composed of indurated clay, with alternate layers 

of red and white sandstone, and may be seen at 
the distance of upward of thirty miles. 

On the 2Ist they encamped amid high and, 
beetling cliffs of indurated clay and sandstone, 


- churches, and fortified cities. 


towers, castles, 
At a distance it 
was scarcely possible to persuade one’s self that 
the works of art were not.mingled with these fan- 
tastic freaks of nature. “They have received the 
name of Scott’s Bluffs, from a melancholy cir- 
cumstance. A number of years since, a party 


bearing the semblance of 


were descending the upper part of the river in 


‘canoes, when their frail barks were overturned 
and all their powder spoiled. Their rifles being 
thus rendered useless, they were unable to pro- 
cure food by hunting and had to depend upon 
roots and wild fruits for subsistence. After suf- 


fering extremely from hunger, they arrived at 


a the cliffs just mentioned. 
__~ by the name of Scott, was taken ill ; and his com- 


ia, 


Laramie’s Fork, a small tributary of the north 
branch of the Nebraska, about sixty miles above 
Here one of the party, 


_panions came to a halt, until he should recover 
health and strength sufficient to proceed. While 
they were searching round in quest of edible 
roots they discovered a fresh trail of white men, 
who had evidently but recently preceded them. 
What was to be done? By a forced march they 
might overtake this party,.and thus be able to 
reach the settlements in safety. Should they linger 
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| under pretence of seeking food, and such simp 


as might be efficacious in his malady, they de- 


serted him and hastened forward upon the trail. 


They succeeded in overtaking the party of which — 
they were in quest, but concealed their faithless 


desertion of Scott; alleging that he had died of | ; 


disease. ; a 
On the ensuing summer, these very individuals 
visiting these parts in company with others, came 
suddenly upon the bleached bones and grinn 
skull of a human skeleton, which, by certain sign: 
they recognized for the remains of Scott. 
was sixty long miles from the place where th 
had abandoned him; and it appeared that t 
wretched man had crawled that immense dis 
tance before death put an end to his miseries, — 
The wild and picturesque bluffs in the neighbor. 
hood of his lonely grave have ever since borne — 
his name. 
Amid this wild and striking scenery, Captain 
Bonneville, for the first time, beheld flocks of the — 
ahsahta or bighorn, an animal which frequents 
these cliffs in great numbers. They accord with 
the nature of such scenery, and add much toits — 
romantic effect; bounding like goats from crag 
to crag, often trooping along the lofty shelves of the - 
mountains, under the guidance of some venera-_ 
ble patriarch, with horns twisted lower than his — 
muzzle, and sometimes peering over the edge of ~ 
a precipice, so high that they appear scarce big- 
ger than crows; indeed, it seems a pleasure to 
them to seek the most rugged and frightful situa 
tions, doubtless from a feeling of security. 
This animal is commonly called the mountain 
sheep, and is often confounded with another ani- — 
mal, the ‘‘ woolly sheep,’’ found more to the ~ 
northward, about the country of the Flatheads. | 
The latter likewise inhabits cliffs in summer, but 
descends into the valleys in the winter. It has” 
white wool, like a sheep, mingled with a thin ~ 
growth of long hair ; but it has short legs, adeep 
belly, and a beard like a goat. Its horns are — 
about five inches long, slightly curved backward, 
black as jet, and beautifully polished. Its hoofs 
are of the same color. This animalis byno means ~ 
so active as the bighorn , it does not bound much, 
but sits a good deal upon its haunches. Itis,not 
so plentiful either; rarely more than two or 
three are seen at atime. Its wool alone givesa _ 
resemblance to the sheep ; it is more properly of. 
the goat genus. The flesh is said tohave a musty 
flavor ; some have thought the fleece might be 
valuable, as it is said to be as fine as that of the 
goat of Cashmere, but it is not to be procured in 
sufficient quantities. : ; 
| The ahsahta, argali, or bighorn, on the contrary, © 
has short hair like a deer, and resembles it in 
shape, but has the head and horns of asheep, © 
and its flesh is said to be delicious mutton. The — 
Indians consider it more sweet and delicate than ; 
any other kind of venison. It abounds inthe 
Rocky Mountains, from the fiftieth degree of north 
latitude quite down to California ; generally in the 
highest regions capable of vegetation ; sometimes 
it ventures into the valleys, but on the least alarm, 
regains its favorite cliffs and precipices, where it 
is perilous, if not impossible for the hunter to fol- 
low.* 


Tle 


* Dimensions of a male of this species : from the nose 
to the base of the tail, five feet ; length of the tail, 
four inches; girth of the body, four feet; height, — 
three feet eight inches ; the horn, three feet six inches — 
long, one foot three inches in circumference at base. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


AN ALARM—CROW INDIANS—THEIR APPEARANCE 
—MODE OF APPROACH—THEIR VENGEFUL ER- 
RAND—THEIR CURIOSITY—HOSTILITY BETWEEN 
THE CROWS AND BLACKFEET—LOVING CON- 
DUCT OF THE CROWS—LARAMIE’S FORK—FIRST 
NAVIGATION OF THE NEBRASKA—GREAT ELE- 
VATION OF THE COUNTRY—RARITY OF THE 
ATMOSPHERE—ITS EFFECTS ON THE WOOD- 
WORK OF WAGONS—BLACK HILLS—THEIR WILD 
AND BROKEN SCENERY—INDIAN DOGS—CROW 
TROPHIES—STERILE AND DREARY COUNTRY— 

BANKS OF THE SWEET WATER—BUFFALO HUNT- 

| ING—ADVENTURE OF TOM CAIN, THE IRISH 
COOK. 


WHEN on the march, Captain Bonneville always 
sent some of his best hunters in the advance to 
- reconnoitre the country, as well as to look out for, 
game. On the 24th of May, as the caravan was 
slowly journeying up the banks of the Nebraska, 
the hunters came galloping back, waving their 
caps, and giving the alarm cry, Indians ! Indians! 

The captain immediately ordered a halt: the 
hunters now came up and announced that a large 
war-party of Crow Indians were just above, on 

the river. The captain knew the character of 
these savages; one of the most roving, warlike, 
crafty, and predatory tribes of the mountains ; 
_horse-stealers of the first order, and easily pro- 
voked to acts of sanguinary violence. Orders 
were accordingly given to prepare for action, and 
every one promptly took the post that had been 
assigned him, in the general order of the march, 
in all cases of warlike emergency. , 
Everything being put in battle array, the cap- 
- tain took the lead of his little band, and moved on 
slowly and warily. In a little while he beheld 
the Crew warriors emerging from among the 
bluffs. There were about sixty of them; fine 
martial-looking fellows, painted and arrayed for 
war, and mounted on horses decked out with all 
kinds of wild trappings. They came prancing 
along in gallant style, with many wild and dexter- 
ous evolutions, for none can surpass them in horse- 
manship ; and their bright colors, and flaunting 
_ and fantastic embellishments, glaring and spark- 
ling in the morning sunshine, gave them really a 
striking appearance. 

Their mode of approach, to one not acquainted 
with the tactics and ceremonies of this rude chiv- 
alry of the wilderness, had an air of direct hos- 
tility. They came galloping forward in a body, 
as if about to make a furious charge, but, when 
close at hand, opened to the right and left, and 
wheeled in wide circles round the travellers, 
whooping and yelling like maniacs. 

This done, their mock fury sank into a calm, 
and the chief, approaching the captain, who had 
remained warily drawn up, though informed of 
the pacific nature of the manceuvre, extended to 
him the hand of friendship. The pipe of peace 
was smoked, and now all was good fellowship. 

The Crows were in pursuit of a band of Chey- 
ennes, who had attacked their village in the night, 
and killed one of their people. They had already 
been five and twenty days on the track of the ma- 
rauders, and were determined not to return home 
until they had sated their revenge. 

A few days previously, some of their scouts, 
who were ranging the country at a distance from 
the main body, had discovered the party of Cap- 
tain Bonneville. They had dogged it for a time 
in secret, astonished at the long train of wagons 


/ 


_edge of the ‘‘ unsophisticated sons of nature, 


rie 


and oxen, and especially struck with the sight Sie 


a cow and a calf, quietly following the caravan ; 


supposing them to be sume‘kind of tame buffalo. — 


Having satsified their curiosity, they carried 


back to their chief intelligence of all that they had . 


seen. He had, in consequence, diverged from 
his pursuit of vengeance to behold the wonders 
described to him. ‘‘ Now that we have met 
you,’’ said he to Captain Bonneville, ‘‘ and have 
seen these marvels with our own eyes, our hearts 
are glad.’’ In fact, nothing could exceed the cu- 
riosity evinced by these people as to the objects 
before them. Wagons had never been seen by 


them before, and they examined them with the 


greatest minuteness ; but the calf was the peeuliar 
object of their admiration. They watched it with 
intense interest as it licked the hands accustomed 
to feed it, and were struck with the mild expres- 
sion of its countenance, and its perfect docility. | 

After much sage consultation, they at length 
determined that it must be the ‘‘ great medicine”’ 
of the white party ; an appellation given by the 
Indians to anything of supernatural and mysteri- 
ous power, that is guarded as a talisman. They 
were completely thrown out in their conjecture, 
however, by an offer of the white men to exchange 
the calf for a horse ; their estimation of the great 


medicine sank inan instant, and they declined the 


bargain. 


At the request of the Crow chieftain the two 


parties encamped together, and passed the residue 
of the day in company. The captain was well 
pleased with every opportunity to gain a knowl- 
who had so long been objects of his poetic specu- 
lations ; and indeed this wild, horse-stealing tribe 
is one of the most notorious of the mountains. 
The chief, of course, had his scalps to show and 
his battles to recount. The Blacktoot is the 
hereditary enemy of the Crow, toward whom kos- 
tility is like a cherished principle of religion ; for 


every tribe, besides its casual antagonists, has 


some enduring foe with whom there can be no 
permanent reconciliation. The Crows and Black- 
feet, upon the whole, are enemies worthy of each 
other, being rogues and ruffians of the first water. 
As their predatory excufsions extend over the 
same regions, they often come in contact with 
each other, and these casual conflicts serve to 
keep their. wits awake and their passions alive. 

The present party of Crows, however, evincee 
nothing of the invidious character for which they 
are renowned. During the day and night that 
they were encamped in company with the travel: 
lers, their conduct was friendly in the extreme. 
They were, in fact, quite irksome in their atten-, 
tions, and had a caressing manner at times quite 
importunate. It was not until after separation on 
the following morning, that the captain and his 
men ascertained the secret of all this loving-kind- 
ness. In the course of their fraternal caresses, 
the Crows had contrived to empty the pockets of 
their white brothers ; to abstract the very buttons 
from their coats, and, above all, to make free 
with their hunting knives. 

By equal altitudes of the sun, taken at this last 
encampment, Captain Bonneville ascertained his 
latitude to be 41° 47’ north. The thermometer, 
at six o'clock in the morning, stood at fifty-nine 
degrees ; at two o'clock, P.M., at ninety-two de- 
grees; and at six o’clock in the evening, at 
seventy degrees. i 

The Black Hills, or Mountains, now began to be 
seen at a distance, printing the horizon with their 
rugged and broken outlines ; and threatening to 


26th of May, the travellers encamped at 
s Fork, a clear and beautiful stream, ris- 
gin he west-southwest, maintaining an average 
idth of twenty yards, and winding through broad 
neadows abounding in currants and gooseberries, 
d adorned with groves and clumps of trees. 
By an observation of Jupiter’s satellites, with a 
Dolland reflecting telescope, Captain Bonneville 
certained the longitude to be 1028 57’ west of 
eenwich. | - f 
_ We will here step ahead of our narrative to ob- 
‘serve, that about three years after the time of 
ich we are treating, Mr. Robert Campbell, for- 
nerly of the Rocky Mountain Fur Company, de- 
_ scended the Platte from this fork, in skin canoes, 
hus proving, what had always been discredited, 
the river was navigable. About the same 
, he built a fort or trading post at Laramie’s 
rk, which he named Fort William, after his 
riend and partner, Mr. William Sublette. Since 
at time, the Platte has become a highway for the 
-fur traders. 


been made sensible of the great elevation of 
ountry into which he was gradually ascending, 
y the effect of the dryness and rarefaction of the 
tmosphere upon his wagons. The woodwork 
shrunk ; the paint boxes of the wheels were con- 
tinually working out, and it was necessary to sup- 
ort the spokes by stout props to prevent their 
lling asunder. The travellers were now enter- 
g one of those great steppes of the Far West, 
here the prevalent aridity of the atmosphere 
nders the country unfit for cultivation. In these 
gions there is a fresh sweet growth of grass in 
he spring, but it is scanty and short, and parches 
up in the course of the summer, so that there is 
none for the hunters to set fire to in the autumn. 
tis a common observation that ‘‘ above the forks 
fthe Platte the grass does not burn.’’ All at- 
empts at agriculture and gardening in the neigh- 
borhood of Fort William have been attended with 
very little success.. The grain and vegetables 
raised there have been scanty in quantity and 
poor in quality. The great elevation of these 
plains, and the dryness of the atmosphere, will 
tend to retain these immense regions in a state of 
pristine wildness. 
In the course of a day or two more, the travel- 
rs entered that wild and broken tract of the 
Crow country called the Black Hills, and here 
their journey became toilsome in the extreme. 
Rugged steeps and deep ravines incessantly ob- 
_structed their progress, so that a great part of the 
_ day was spent in the painful toil of digging 
hrough banks, filling up ravines, forcing the 
wagons up the most forbidding ascents, or swing- 
ing them with ropes down the face of dangerous 
ecipices. The shoes of their horses were worn 
t, and their feet injured by the rugged and 
tony roads. The travellers were annoyed also 
frequent but brief storms, which would come 
rrying over the hills, or through the mountain 
files, rage with great fury for a short time, and 
hen pass off, leaving everything calm and serene 
gain. 
Pear several nights the camp had been infested 
by vagabond Indian dogs, prowling about in 
est of food. They were about the size of a 
rge pointer; with ears short and erect, and a 
ong bushy tail—altogether, they bore a striking 
semblance to a wolf. These skulking visitors 
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+r in the way of the travel- 


For some days past, Captain Bonneville had | 


daylight; when, on the first stir of life among the _ 


im 


sleepers, they would scamper off until they 
reached some rising ground, where they would 
take their seats, and keep a sharp and hungry | 
watch upon every movement. The moment the 
travellers were fairly on the march, and the camp 
was abandoned, these starveling hangers-on would 
hasten to the deserted fires to seize upon the half- 
picked bones, the offal and. garbage that lay 
about; and, having made a hasty meal, with 
many a snap and snarl and growl, would follow 
leisurely on the trail of the caravan. Many at- 
tempts were made to coax or catch them, but in 
vain. Their quick and suspicious eye caught the 
slightest sinister movement, and they turned and 
scampered off. At length one was taken. He 
was terribly alarmed, and crouched and trembled 
as if expecting instant death. Soothed, however, 
by caresses, he began after a time to gather con- 
fidence and wag his tail, and at length was 
brought to follow close at the heels of his captors, 
still, however, darting around furtive and sus- 
picious glances, and evincing a disposition to 


.scamper off upon the least alarm. 


_ would keep about the purlieus of the camp until 
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On the first of July the band of Crow warriors 
again crossed their path. They came in vaunting 
and vainglorious style ; displaying five Cheyenne 
scalps, the trophies of their vengeance. They 
were now bound homeward, to appease the manes 
of their comrade by these proofs that his death 
had been revenged, and intended to have scalp 
dances and other triumphant rejoicings. 
tain Bonneville and his men, however, were by 
no means disposed to renew their confiding inti- 
macy with these crafty savages, and above all, 
took care to avoid their pilfering caresses. They 
remarked one’precaution of the Crows with respect 
to their horses ; to protect their hoofs from the 
sharp and jagged rocks among which they had to 
pass, they had covered them with shoes ot buffalo 
hide. 

The route of the travellers lay generally along 
the course of the Nebraska or Platte, but occa- 
sionally, where steep promontories advanced to 
the margin of the stream, they were obliged to 
make inland circuits. One of these took them 
through a bold and stern country, bordered by a 
range of low mountains, running east and west. 
Everything around bore traces of some fearful 
convulsion of nature in times long past. Hither- 
to the various strata of rock had exhibited a gentle 
elevation. toward the southwest, but here every- 
thing appeared to have been subverted, and 
thrown out of place. In many places there were 
heavy beds of white sandstone resting upon red. 
Immense strata of rocks jutted up into crags and 
cliffs ; and sometimes formed perpendicular walls 
and overhanging precipices. An air of sterility 
prevailed over these savage wastes. The valleys 
were destitute of herbage, and scantily clothed — 
with a stunted species of wormwood, generally 
known among traders and trappers by the name 
of sage. From an elevated point of their march 
through this region, the travellers caught a beau- 
tifyl view of the Powder Rock Mountains away to 
the north, stretching along the very verge of the 
horizon, and seeming, from the snow with which 
they were mantled, to be a chain of small white 
clouds connecting sky and earth. 

Though the thermometer at mid-day ranged 
from eighty to ninety, and even sometimes rose to 
ninety-three degrees, yet occasional spots of snow 
were to be seen on the tops of the low mountains, 
among which the travellers were journeying ; 
proofs of the great elevation of the whole region. 
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The Nebraska, in its passage through the Black 
Hills, is confined to a much narrower channel 
- that that through which it flows in the plains be- 
low ; but it is deeper and clearer, and rushes with 
a stronger current. The scenery, also, is more 
- varied and beautiful. Sometimes it glides rapidly 
but smoothly through a picturesque valley, be- 
tween wooded banks ; then, forcing its way into 
the bosom of rugged mountains, it rushes impetu- 
us ously through narrow defiles, roaring and foam- 
ing down rocks and rapids, until it is again 
soothed to rest in some peaceful valley. 

- Onthe 12th of July Captain Bonneville abandoned 
the main stream of the Nebraska, which was con- 
__ tinually shouldered by rugged promontories, and 
making a bend to the southwest, for a couple of 

_ days, part ofthe time over plains of loose sand, 

“encamped on the 14th on the banks of the Sweet 

Water, a stream about twenty yardsin breadth, 
_and four or five feet deep, flowing between low 
banks over a sandy soil, and forming one of the 
_ forks or upper branches of the Nebraska. Up 
_ this stream they now shaped their course for sev- 
eral successive days, tending’ generally to the 
west. The soil was light and sandy ; the country 

much diversified. Frequently the plains were 
_. studded with isolated blocks of rock, sometimes 
inthe shape of a half globe, and from three to 
four hundred feet high. These singular masses 

had occasionally a very imposing, and even sub- 


age and lonely landscape. 
Ry As the travellers continued to advance, they be- 
_ came more and more sensible of the elevation of 
_ the country. The hills around were more gener- 
ally capped with snow. The men complained of 
cramps and colic, sore lips and mouths, and vio- 
lent headaches. The wood-work of the wagons 
~ also shrank so much that it was with difficulty the 
wheels were kept from falling to pieces. The 
country bordering upon the river was frequently 
‘ gashed with deep ravines, or traversed by high 
bluffs, to avoid which the travellers were obliged 
to make wide circuits through the plains. In the 
_ course of these, they came upon immense herds 
of buffalo, which kept scouring off in the van, 
like a retreating army. 

Among the motley retainers of the camp was 
Tom Cain, a raw Irishman, who officiated as 
__. cook, whose various blunders and expedients in 
: his novel situation, and in the wild scenes and 

_ wild kind of life into which he had suddenly been 
thrown, had made him a kind of butt or droll of 
| the camp. Tom, however, began to discover an 
__ ambition superior to his station; and the conver- 
sation of the hunters, and their stories of their ex- 
ploits, inspired him with a desire to elevate him- 
self to the dignity of their order. The buffalo in 
such immense droves presented a tempting oppor- 
tunity for making his first essay. He rode, in the! 
line of march, all prepared for action: his powder- 
flask and shot-pouch knowingly slung at the pom- 
mel of his saddle, to be at hand; his rifle balanced 
on his shoulder. While in this plight a troop of 
buffalo came trotting by in great alarm. In an 
instant, Tom, sprang from his horse and gave 
chase on foot. Finding they were leaving him 
behind, he levelled his rifle and pulled trigger. 
His shot produced no other effect than to increase 
the speed of the buffalo, and to frighten his own 
horse, who took to his heels, and scampered off 
with all the ammunition. Tom scampered after 
him, hallooing with might and main, and the wild 
horse and wild Irishman soon disappeared among 
the ravines of the prairie. Captain Bonneville, 


lime appearance, rising from the midst of a say-' 


“who was at the head of the line, and had seen th 


transaction at a distance, detached a party i 
suit of Tom. After a long interval they retur 
leading the frightened horse ; but though 
had scoured the country, and looked out a dee 
shouted from every height, they had seen nothing — 
of his rider. 
As Captain Bonneville knew Tom’s utter awl 
wardness and inexperience, and the dangers of 
bewildered Irishman in the midst of a prairie, 
halted and encamped at an early hour, that there: 
might be a regular hunt for him in the morning. 
At early. dawn on the following day scouts w 
sent off in every direction, while the main body, 
after breakfast, proceeded slowly on its course 
It was not until the middle of the afternoon that 
the hunters returned, with honest Tom mounted 
behind one of them. They had found him in a 
complete state of perplexity and amazement. 
appearance caused shouts of merriment in the — 
camp; but Tom for one could not join in the 
mirth raised at his expense ; he was completely 
chapfallen, and apparently cured of the hunting — 
mania for the rest of his life. Py 


CHAPTER: V. 


MAGNIFICENT SCENERY—WIND | RIVER MOUN- 
TAINS—TREASURY OF WATERS—A STRAY 
HORSE—AN INDIAN TRAIL—TROUT STREAMS— 
THE GREAT GREEN RIVER VALLEY—AN ALARM 
—A BAND OF TRAPPERS—FONTENELLE, HIS 
INFORMATION—SUFFERINGS OF THIRST—EN-  _ 
CAMPMENT ON THE SEEDS-KE-DEE—STRATEGY 
OF RIYAL TRADERS—FORTIFICATION OF THE 
CAMP—THE BLACKFEET—BANDITTI OF THE 
MOUNTAINS—THEIR CHARACTER AND HABITS. 


IT was on the 20th of July that Captain Bonne- 
ville first came in sight of the grand region of his 
hopes and anticipations, the Rocky Mountains, 
He had been making a bend to the south, to avoid 
some obstacles along the river, and had. attained 
a high, rocky ridge, when a magnificent prospect 
burst upon his sight. To the west rose the Wind — 
River Mountains, with their bleached and snowy ~ 
summits towering into the clouds. These 
stretched far to the north-northwest, until they 
melted away into what appeared to be faint — 
clouds, but which the experienced eyes of the vete- 
ran hunters of the party recognized for the rugged 
mountains of the Yellowstone; at the feet of 
which extended the wild Crow country: a peril- 
ous, though profitable region for the trapper. , 

To the southwest the eye ranged over an im-— 
mense extent of wilderness, with what appeared 
to be a snowy vapor resting upon its horizon. 
This, however, was pointed out as another branch 
of the great Chippewyan, or Rocky chain ; being 
the Eutaw Mountains, at whose basis the wander- 
ing tribe of hunters of the same name pitch their 
tents. 

We can imagine the enthusiasm of the worthy 
captain, when he beheld the vast and mountain- 
ous scene of his adventurous enterprise thus sud- 
denly unveiled before him. Wecan imagine with — 
what feelings of awe and admiration he must have’ 
contemplated the Wind River Sierra, or bed of 
mountains ; that great fountain-head from whose 
springs, and lakes, and melted snows some o} 
those mighty rivers take their rise, which wande 
over hundreds of miles of varied country — 
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2 opposite waves of 
ind River Mountains are, in fact, among 
remarkable of the whole Rocky chain; 
would appear to be among the loftiest. They 
as it were, a great bed of mountains, about 
miles in length, and from twenty to thirty 
adth ; with rugged peaks, covered with 
eternal snows, and deep, narrow valleys, full of 
springs, and brooks, and rock-bound lakes. From 
is great treasury of waters issue forth limpid 
streams which, augmenting as they descend, be- 
some main tributaries of the Missouri on one 
_ side, and the Columbia on the other ; and give rise 
he Seeds-ke-dee, Agie or Green River, the great 
orado of the West, that empties its current 
to the Gulf of California. 
‘he Wind River Mountains are notorious in 
oh nters’ and trappers’ stories: their rugged de- 
s, and the rough tracts about their neighbor- 
hood, having been lurking places for the predatory 
hordes of the mountains, and scenes of rough en- 
counter with Crows and Blackfeet. It was to the 
west of these mountains, in the valley of the Seeds- 
_ke-dee, Agie, or Green River, that Captain Bonne-, 
ville intended to make a halt, for the purpose of 
giving repose to his people and his horses, after 
their weary journeying ; and of collecting infor- 
Mation as to his futurecourse. This Green River 
Valley, and its immediate neighborhood, as we 
have already observed, formed the main point of 
rendezvous, for the present year, of the rival fur 
companies, and the motley populace, civilized and 
savage, connected with them. Several days of 
rugged travel, however, yet remained for the cap- 
in and his men before they should encamp in 
this desired resting-place. 

_ On the 21st of July, as they were pursuing their 
_ course through one of the meadows of the Sweet 
Water, they beheld a horse grazing at a little dis- 
tance. He showed no alarm at their approach, 
but suffered himself quietly to be taken, evincing 
a perfect state of tameness. The scouts of the 
party were instantly on the look-out for the owners 
of the animal, lest some dangerous band of say- 
_ ages might be lurking in the vicinity. After a 
_ marrow search, they discovered the trail of an In- 
dian party, which had evidently passed through 
that neighborhood but recently. The horse was 
_ accordingly taken possession of, as anestray ; but 
a more vigilant watch than usual was kept round 
the camp at nights, lest his former owners should 
_ be upon the prowl. 
The travellers had now attained so high an ele- 
-. vation, that on the 23d of July, at daybreak, there 
_ was considerable ice in the water-buckets, and the 
thermometer stood at twenty-two degrees. The 
rarity of the atmosphere continued to affect the 
wood-work of the wagons, and the wheels were 
incessantly falling to pieces. A remedy was at 
length devised. The tire of each wheel was taken 
_off ; a band of wood was nailed round the exterior 
_ of the felloes, the tire was then made red hot, re- 

placed round the wheel, and suddenly cooled with 

water. By this means, the whole was bound 
together with great compactness, 

The extreme elevation of these great steppes, 

which range along the feet of the Rocky Moun- 
_ tains, takes away trom the seeming height of their. 
peaks, which yield to few in the known world in 
point of altitude above the level of the sea. 
- On the 24th, the travellers took final leave of the 


camped, after a march of seven hours and a half, . 
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| off all the game, had been obliged to push on, by 


on the banks of a small clear stream, running to 
the south, in which they caught a number of fine 
trout, - ORY 
The sight of these fish was hailed with pleasure, 
as a sign that they had reached the waters which 
flow into the Pacific ; for it is only on the western © 
streams of the Rocky Mountains that trout are to 
be taken. The stream on which they had thus’ 
encamped proved, in effect, to be tributary to the 
Seeds-ke-dee Agie, or Green River, into which it 
flowed, at some distance to the south. — 2% 
Captain Bonneville now considered himself as 
having fairly passed the crest of the Rocky Moun-. 
tains ; and felt some degree of exultation in being 
the first individual that had crossed, north of the 
settled provinces of Mexico, from the waters of — 
the Atlantic to those of the Pacific, with wagons. 
Mr. William Sublette, the enterprising leader of _ 
the Rocky Mountain Fur Company had, two or 
three years previously, reached the valley of the 
Wind River, which lies on the northeast of the — 
mountains ; but had proceeded with them no fur- 


A vast valley now spread itself before the travel- 
lers, bounded on one side by the Wind River — 
Mountains, and to the west by a long range of © 
high hills. This, Captain Bonneville was assured 
by a veteran hunter in his company, was the great 
valley of the Seeds-ke-dee ; and the same ‘inform- 
ant would have fain persuaded him that a small — 
stream, three feet deep, which he came toonthe 
25th, was that river. The captain wasconvinced, 
however, that the stream was too insignificant to 
drain so wide a valley and the adjacent moun- 
tains : he encamped, therefore, at an early hour, 
on its borders, that he might take the whole of 
the next day to reach the main river; which he — 
presumed to flow between him and the distant — 
range of western hills. oa 

On the 26th of July he commenced his march at ~ 
an early hour, making directly across the valley, — 
toward the hills in the west; proceeding at as 
brisk a rate as the jaded condition of his horses 
would permit. About eleven o’clock inthe morn- — 
ing a great cloud of dust was descried in the rear, 
advancing directly on the trail of the party. The 
alarm was given; they all came to a halt, and 
held a council of war. Someconjectured that the 
band of Indians, whose trail they had discovered 
in the neighborhood of the stray horse, had been 
lying in wait for them, in some secret fastness of 
the mountains ; and were about to attack them on 
the open plain, where they would have no shelter. 
Preparations were immediately made for de- 
fence ; and a scouting party sent off to recon- — 
noitre. They soon came galloping back, making 
signals that all was well. The cloud of dust was 
made by a band of fifty or sixty mounted trap- 
pers, belonging to the American Fur Company, 
who soon came up, leading their pack-horses. 
They were headed by Mr. Fontenelle, an experi- 
enced leader, or ‘‘ partisan,’’ as a chief of a party 
is called in the technical language of the trappers. 

Mr. Fontenelle informed Captain Bonneville 
that he was on his way from the company’s trad-_ 
ing post on the Yellowstone to the yearly rendez- 
vous, with reinforcements and supplies for their 


< 


hunting and trading parties beyond the moun- ae 
tains ; and that he erage to meet, by appoint- He 
ment, with a band of free trappers in that very a 


neighborhood. He had fallen upon the trail of 
Captain Bonneville’s party, just after leaving the 
Nebraska ; and, finding that they had frightened 


’ 
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forced marches, to avoid famine: both men and 
horses were, therefore, much travel-worn; but 
this was no place to halt; the plain before them 
he said, was destitute of grass and water, neither 
of which would be met with short of the Green 
River, which was yet at a considerable distance. 
He hoped, he added, as his party were all on 
horseback, to reach the river, with hard travel- 
ling, by nightfall: but he doubted the possibility 
of Captain Bonneville’s arrival there with his 
wagons before the day following. Having im- 
parted this information, he pushed forward with 
all speed. : 

Captain Bonneville followed on as fast as cir- 
cumstances would permit. The ground was firm 
and gravelly; but the horses were too much 
fatigued to move rapidly. After a long and 
harassing day’s march, without pausing for a 
noontide meal, they were compelled at nine 
o’clock at night to encamp in an open plain, des- 
titute of water or pasturage. On the following 
morning, the horses were turned loose at the peep 
of day, to slake their thirst, if possible, from the 
dew collected on the sparse grass, here and there 
springing up among dry sand-banks. The soil 
of a great part of this Green River valley is a 
whitish clay, into which the rain cannot penetrate, 
but which dries and cracks with the sun. In some 
places it produces a salt weed, and grass along 
the margins of the streams; but the wider ex- 
panses of it are desolate and barren, It was not 
until noon that Captain Bonneville reached the 
banks of the Seeds-ke-dee, or Colorado of the 
West; in the meantime, the sufferings of both 
men and horses had been excessive, and it was 
with almost frantic eagerness that they hurried to 
allay their burning thirst in the limpid current of 
the river. 

Fontenelle and his party had not fared much 
better; the chief part had managed to reach the 
river by nightfall, but were nearly knocked up by 
the exertion; the horses of others sank under 
them, and they were obliged to pass the night 
upon the road. 

On the following morning, July 27th, Fontenelle 
moved his camp across the river, while Captain 
Bonneville proceeded some little distance below, 
where there was a small but fresh meadow, yield- 
ing abundant pasturage. Here the poor jaded 
horseswere turned out to graze, and take their rest: 
the weary journey up the mountains had worn 
them down in flesh and spirit ; but this last march 
across the thirsty plain had nearly finished them. 

The captain had here the first taste of the 
boasted strategy of the fur trade. During his 
brief but social encampment in company with 
Fontenelle, that experienced trapper had managed 
to win over a number of Delaware Indians whom 
the captain had brought with him, by offering 
them four hundred dollars each, for the ensuing 
autumnal hunt. The captain was somewhat as- 
tonished when he saw these hunters, on whose 
services he had calculated securely, suddenly pack 
up their traps, and go over to the rival camp. 
That he might insome measure, however, be even 
with his competitor, he dispatched two scouts to 
look out for the band of free trappers who were to 
meet Fontenelle in this neighborhood, and to en- 
deavor to bring them to his camp. 

As it would be necessary to remain some time 
in this neighborhood, that both men and horses 
might repose, and recruit their strength ; and as 
it was a region full of danger, Captain Bonneville 
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|on a war party, however, they go on foot, to en. 


proceeded to fortify his camp with breastworks of 
logs and pickets. 
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These precautions were, at that tims 
necessary from the bands of Blackf di 
which were roving about the neighborho 
These savages are the most dangerous banditti of 
the mountains, and the inveterate foe of the trap- 
pers. They are Ishmaelites of the first order 
always with weapon in hand, ready for action 
The young braves of the tribe, who are destitu 
of property, go to war for booty ; to gain hors 
and acquire the means of setting up a lodge, su 
porting a family, and entitling themselves to_ 
seat in the public councils. The veteran warrio 
fight merely for the love of the thing, and the c 
sequence which success gives them among th 
people. ee a 

They are capital horsemen, and are generally 
well mounted on short, stout horses, similar to the 
prairie ponies to be met with at St. Louis. When 


able them to skulk through the country with 
greater secrecy ; to keep in thickets and ravin 
and use more adroit subterfuges and stratagems 
Their mode of warfare is entirely by ambush, sur- 
prise,and sudden assaults in the night time. If they 
succeed in causing a panic, they dash forward with 
headlong fury: if the enemy is on the alert, an 
shows no signs of fear, they become wary and de 
liberate in their movements. Mac. 
Some of them are armed in the primitive style, 
with bows and arrows; the greater part have 
American fusees, made after the fashion of those — 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company. These they pro- 
cure at the trading post of the American Fur Com- 
pany, on Marias River, where they traffic their 
peltries for arms, ammunition, clothing, and 
trinkets. They are extremely fond of spirituous” 
liquors and tobacco; for which nuisances they — 
are ready to exchange, not merely their guns and 
horses, but even their wives and daughters. As 
they are a treacherous race, and have cherished a 
lurking hostility to the whites ever since one of 
their tribe was killed by Mr. Lewis, the associate 
of General Clarke in his exploring expedition 
across the Rocky Mountains, the American Fur 
Company is obliged constantly to keep at that 
post a garrison of sixty or seventy men. a 
Under the general name of Blackfeet are com 
prehended several tribes : such as the Surcies, the 
Peagans, the Blood Indians, and the Gros Ventres 
of the Prairies: who roam about the souther 
branches of the Yellowstone and Missouri Rivers 
together with some other tribes further north. — 
The bands infesting the Wind River Mountain 
and the country adjacent, at the time of which we 
are treating, were Gros Ventres of the Prairies, 
which are not to be confounded with Gros Ventres 
of the Missouri, who keep about the lower pa 
of that river, and are friendly to the white men. 
This hostile band keeps about the head water 
of the Missouri, and numbers about nine hundre 
fighting men. Once in the course of two or thre 
years they abandon their usual abodes, and make — 
a visit to the Arapahoes of the Arkansas. Thei 
route lies either through the Crow country, and 
the Black Hills, or through the lands of the Nez — 
Percés, Flatheads, Bannacks, and Shoshonies. 
As they enjoy their favorite state of hostility with 
all these tribes, their expeditions are prone to besa 
conducted in the most lawless and predatory 
style; nor do they hesitate to extend their 
maraudings to any party of white men they meet 
with; following their trails; hovering ab 
their camps; waylaying and dogging the. 
vans of the free traders, and murdering the 
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fights between them and the ‘‘ moun- 
,’’ in the wild defiles and fastnesses of the 
~ Rocky Mountains. 
he band in question was, at this time, on their 
homeward from one of their:customary visits 
the Arapahoes ; and in the ensuing chapter 
shall treat of some bloody encounters between 
em and the trappers, which had taken place just 
efore the arrival of Captain Bonneville among 
he mountains, 
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CHAPTER VI. 


UBLETTE AND HIS BAND—ROBERT CAMPBELL— 
MR. WYETH AND A BAND OF ‘‘ DOWN-EAST- 
_ ERS’’—YANKEE ENTERPRISE—FITZPATRICK— 
_ HIS ADVENTURE WITH THE BLACKFEET—A 

RENDEZVOUZ OF MOUNTAINEERS—THE BATTLE 
OF PIERRE’S HOLE—AN INDIAN AMBUSCADE 
-—-SUBLETTE’S RETURN. ; 


_ LEAVING Captain Bonneville and his band en- 
-sconced within their fortified camp in the Green 
River valley, we shall step back and accompany 


This party 
consisted of sixty men, well mounted, and con- 
_ ducting a line of pack-horses. They were com- 
manded by Captain William Sublette, a partner 
in the company, and one of the most active, in- 
_trepid, and renowned leaders in this half military 
kind of service. He-was accompanied by his as- 
sociate in business, and tried companion in dan- 
ger, Mr. Robert Campbell, one of the pioneers of 
the trade beyond the mountains, who had com- 
- manded trapping parties there in times of the 
greatest peril. 
As these worthy compeers were on their route 
_ to the frontier, they fell in with another expedition, 
likewise on its way to the mountains. This was 
a party of regular ‘‘ down-easters,’’ that is to 
say, people of New England who, with the all-pene- 
_ trating and all-pervading spirit of their race, were 
_ now pushing their way ito a new field of enter- 
prise with which they were totally unacquainted. 
The party had been fitted out and was maintained 
and commanded by Mr. Nathaniel J. Wyeth, of 
Boston.* This gentleman had conceived an idea 
_ that_a profitable fishery for salmon might be es- 
tablished on the Columbia River, and connected 
_ with the fur trade. He had, accordingly, invest- 
ed capital in goods, calculated, as he supposed, 
for the Indian trade, and had enlisted a number 
of eastern men in his employ, who had never been 
in the Far West, nor knew anything of the wilder- 
mess. With these he was bravely steering his 
way across the continent, undismayed by danger, 
difficulty, or distance, in the same way that a 
New England coaster and his neighbors will 
- coolly launch forth on a voyage to the Black Sea, 
or a whaling cruise to the Pacific. 
With all their national aptitude at expedient and 
resource, Wyeth and his men felt themselves com- 
ee at a loss when they reached the frontier, 
and found that the wilderness required experi- 
ence and, habitudes of which they were totally 
deficient. Not one of the party, excepting the 
leader, had ever seen an Indian or handled a rifle ; 
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*1n the former editions of this work we have 
_ erroneously given this enterprising individual the title 
of captain. © 
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they were without guide or interpreter, and totally 
unacquainted with ‘‘ wood craft’? and the modes 
of making their way among savage hordes, and 
subsisting themselves during long marches ove1 
wild mountains and barren plains. 

In this predicament, Captain Sublette found 
them, in a manner becalmed, or rather run 
aground, at the little frontier town of Indepen- 
dence, in Missouri, and kindly took them in tow. 
The two parties travelled amicably together ; the 
frontier men of Sublette’s party gave their Yankee 
comrades some lessons in hunting, and some in- 
sight into the art and mystery of dealing with the 
Indians, and they all arrived without accident at 
the upper branches of the Nebraska or Platte 
River. 

In the course of their march, Mr. Fitzpatrick, 
the partner of the company who was resident at 
that time beyond the mountains, came down from 
the rendezvous at Pierre’s Hole to meet them and 
hurry them forward. He travelled in company 
with them until they reached the Sweet Water ; 
then taking a couple ‘of horses, one for the saddle 
and the other as a pack-horse, he started off ex- 
press for Pierre’s Hole, to make arrangements 
against their arrival, that he might commence his 
hunting campaign before the rival company. 

Fitzpatrick was a hardy and experienced moun- 
taineer, and knew all the passes and defiles. As 
he was pursuing his lonely course up the Green 
River valley, he descried several horsemen at a 
distance, and came to a halt to reconnoitre. He 
supposed them to be some detachment from the 
rendezvous, or a party of friendly Indians. They 


perceived him, and setting up the war-whoop, - 


dashed forward at full speed; he saw at once his 
mistake and his peril—they were Blackfeet. 
Springing upon his fleetest horse, and abandoning 
the other to the enemy, he made for the moun- 
tains, and succeeded in escaping up one of the 
most dangerous defiles. Here he concealed him- 
self until he thought the Indians had gone off, 
when he returned into the valley. He was again 
pursued, lost his remaining horse, and only es- 
caped by scrambling up among the cliffs. For 
several days he remained lurking among rocks 
and precipices, and almost famished, having but 
one remaining charge in his rifle, which he kept 
for self-defence. 


In the meantime, Sublette and Campbell, with | 


their fellow-traveller, Wyeth, had pursued their 
march unmolested, and arrived in the Green River 
valley, totally unconscious that there was any 
lurking enemy at hand. They had encamped one 
night on the banks of a small stream, which came 
down from the Wind River Mountains, when 
about midnight a band of Indians burst upon 
their camp, with horrible yells and whoops, and 
a discharge of guns and arrows. Happily no 
other harm was done than wounding one mule, 
and causing several horses to break loose from 
their pickets. The camp was instantly in arms ; 
but the Indians retreated with yells of exultation, 
carrying off several ef the horses under covert of 
the night. : 

This was somewhat of a disagreeable foretaste 
of mountain life to some of Wyeth’s band, accus- 


tomed only to the regular and peaceful life of New ~ 


England ; nor was it altogether to the taste of 
Captain Sublette’s men, who were chiefly creoles 
and townsmen from St. Louis. They continued 
their march the next morning, keeping scouts 
ahead and upon their flanks, and arrived without 
further molestation at Pierre’s Hole. 

The first inquiry of Captain Sublette, on reach- 


ged 


ing the rendezvous, was for Fitzpatrick. He had 
not arrived, nor had any intelligence been received 


concerning him. Great uneasiness was now en- 


tertained, lest he should have fallen into the hands 

of the Blackfeet who had made the midnight at- 

tack upon the camp. It was a matter of general 
joy, therefore, when he made his appearance, con- 
ducted by two half-breed Iroquois hunters. He 
had lurked for several days among the mountains, 
until almost starved ; at length he escaped the 
vigilance of his enemies in the night, and was so 
fortunate as to meet the two Iroquois hunters 
who, being on horseback, conveyed him without 
further difficulty to the rendezvous. He arrived 
there so emaciated that he could scarcely be 
recognized. ; 

“The valley called Pierre’s Hole is about thirty 

_ miles in length and fifteen in width, bounded to the 

west and south by low and broken ridges, and over- 

- looked to the east by three lofty mountains called 
the three Tetons, which domineer as landmarks 
_ over a vast extent of country. 

A fine stream, fed by rivulets and mountain 
springs, pours through the valley toward the 
north, dividing it into nearly equal parts. The 
- meadows on its borders are broad and extensive, 

~ covered with willow and cottonwood trees, so 
closely interlocked and matted together as to be 
nearly impassable. 

n In this valley was congregated the motley popu- 
- Jace connected with the fur trade. Here the two 
rival companies had their encampments, with 
their retainers of all kinds: traders, trappers, 
hunters, and half-breeds, assembled from all quar- 
ters, awaiting their yearly supplies, and _ their 
orders to start off in new directions. Here, also, 
the savage tribes connected with the trade, the 
Nez Percés or Chopunnish Indians, and Flatheads, 
had pitched their lodges beside the streams, and 
with their squaws, awaited the distribution of 
goods and finery. There was, moreover, a band 
of fifteen free trappers, commanded by a gallant 
leader from Arkansas, named Sinclair, who held 
their encampment a little apart from the rest. 
Such was the wild and heterogeneous assem- 
blage, amounting to several hundred nien, civil- 
ized and savage, distributed in tents and lodges 
in the several camps. 

The arrival of Captain Sublette with supplies put 
_ the Rocky Mountain Fur Company in full activity. 

The wares and merchandise were quickly opened, 
and as quickly disposed of to trappers and In- 
dians ; the usual excitement and revelry took 
place, after which all hands began to disperse to 
their several destinations. 

On the 17th of July, a small brigade of fourteen 

trappers, led by Milton Sublette, brother of the 
captain, set out with the intention of proceeding 
to the southwest. They were accompanied by 
Sinclair and his fifteen free trappers ; Wyeth, also, 
and his New England band of beaver hunters and 
salmon fishers, now dwindled down to eleven, 
took this opportunity to prosecute their cruise in 
the wilderness, accompanied with ‘such experi- 
enced pilots. On the first day they proceeded 
about eight miles to the southeast, and encamped 
for the night, still in the valley of Pierre’s Hole. 
On the following morning, just as they were rais- 
ing their camp, they observed a long line of peo- 
ple pouring down a defile of the mountains. 
They at first supposed them to be Fontenelle and 
his party, whose arrival had been daily expected. 
Wyeth, however, reconnoitred them with a spy- 
glass, and soon perceived they were Indians. 
They were divided into two parties, forming, in 
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“the whole, about one hundred and fifty pe 


. 


a i 


men, women, and children.” Some were on © 
horseback, fantastically painted and arrayed, with — 
scarlet blankets fluttering in the wind. The greater 
part, however, were on foot. Theyhad perceived 
the trappers before they were themselves dis- 
covered, and came down yelling and whooping 
into the plain. On nearer approach, they were 
ascertained to be Blackfeet. sr 

One of the trappers of Sublette’s brigade, a 
half-breed, named Antoine Godin, now mounted 
his horse, and rode forth as if to hold a confer- 
ence. He was the son of an Iroquois hunter, who 
had been cruelly murdered by the Blackfeet ata 
small stream below the mountains, which still 
bears his name. In company with Antoine rode 
forth a Flathead Indian, whose once powerful 
tribe had been completely broken down in their 
wars with the Blackfeet. Both of them, therefore, 
cherished the most vengeful hostility against these 
marauders of the mountains. The Blackfeet — 
came toa halt. One of the chiefs advanced singly 
and unarmed, bearing the pipe of peace. This ~ 
overture was certainly pacific ; but Antoine and 
the Flathead were predisposed to hostility, and 
pretended to consider it a treacherous movement. | 

‘Ts your:piece charged ?” said Antoine to his 
red companion. 

SAL tI S a 

‘* Then cock it and follow me.’’ 

They met the Blackfoot chief half-way, who ex- 
tended his hand in friendship. Antoine grasped 
it. 

“hBiresl scried he: 

The Flathead levelled his piece, and brought 
the Blackfoot to the ground. Antoine snatched 
off his scarlet blanket, which was richly orna- 
mented, and galloped off with it as atrophy to the — 


camp, the bullets of the enemy whistling after 


him. The Indians immediately threw themselves 
into the edge of a swamp, among willows and 
cotton-wood trees, interwoven with vines. 
they began to fortify themselves ; the women dig- 
ging a trench, and throwing up a breastwork of — 

logs and branches, deep hid in the bosom of the 

wood, while the warriors skirmished at the edge - 
to keep the trappers at bay. . 

The latter took their station in a ravine in front, 
whence they kept up a scattering fire. As to 
Wyeth, and his little band of ‘‘ down-easters,”’ 
they were perfectly astounded by this second 
specimen of life in the wilderness ; the men, being — 
especially unused to bush-fighting and the use of __ 
the rifle, were at a loss how to proceed. Wyeth, 
however, acted as a skilful commander. He got 
all his horses into camp and secured them ; then, 
making a breastwork of his packs of goods, he 
charged his men to remain in garrison, and not to 
stir out of their fort. For himself, he mingled 
with the other leaders, determined to take his 
share in the conflict. 

In the meantime, an express had been sent off 
to the rendezvous for reinforcements. Captain 
Sublette and his associate, Campbell, were at their 
camp when the express came galloping across the 
plain, waving his cap, and giving the alarm; — 
‘ Blackfeet ! Blackfeet ! a fight in the upper part 
of the valley !—to arms ! to arms !”’ 

The alarm was passed from camp to camp, It — 
was a common cause. Every one turned out with. 
horse and rifle. The Nez Percés and Flatheads 
joined. As fast as horseman could arm and 
mount he galloped off ; the valley was soon alive 
with white men and red men scouring at full 
speeds ih Li : = Aaa 
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pistols and rifles, they mounted their horses and 
dashed forward among the first. As they rode 


in case of his death, and appointing the other his 
executor. 
_ The Blackfeet warriors had supposed the brig- 
ade of Milton Sublette all the foes they had to deal 
with, and were astonished to behold the whole 
valley suddenly swarming with horsemen, gallop- 
ing to the field of action. They withdrew into 
_ their fort, which was completely hid from sight in 
_ the dark and tangled wood. Most of their women 
and children -had retreated to the mountains. 
_ The trappers now sallied froth and approached 
the swamp, firing into the thickets at random ; 
_. the Blackfeet had a better sight at their adversa- 
__ ies, who were in the open field, and a half-breed 
__was wounded in the shoulder. 
_ When Captain Sublette arrived, he urged to 
crate the swamp and storm the fort, but all 
hung back in awe of the dismal horrors of the 
place, and the danger of attacking such des- 
peradoes in tneir savage den. 
allies, though accustomed to bush-fighting, regard- 
ed it as almost impenetrable, and full of frightful 
danger. Sublette was not to be turned from his 
purpose, but offered to lead the way into the 
swamp. Campbell stepped forward to accompany 
him. Before entering the perilous wood, Sublette 
took his brothers aside, and told them that in case 
he fell, Campbell; who knew his will, was to be 
his executor. This done, he grasped his rifle and 
pushed into the thickets, followed by Campbell. 
Sinclair, the partisan from Arkansas, was at the 
' edge of the wood with his brother and a few of 
his men. Excited by the gallant example of the 
two friends, he pressed forward to share their 


dangers. 
The swamp was produced by the labors of the 
beaver, which, by damming up a stream, had in- 


undated a portion of the valley. The place was 
all overgrown with woods and thickets, so closely 
“matted and entangled that it was impossible to 
see ten paces ahead, and the three associates in 
peril had to crawl along one after another, mak- 
ing their way by putting the branches and vines 
aside ; but doing it with caution, lest they should 
attract the eye of some lurking marksman. They 
took the lead by turns, each advancing about 
twenty yards at a time, and now and then halloo- 
ing to their men to follow. Some of the latter 
gradually entered the swamp, and followed a lit- 
; tle distance in their rear. 

___ They had now reached a more open part of the 
-_ -wood, and had glimpses of the rude fortress from 
between the trees. Jt was a mere breastwork, as 
we have said, of logs and branches, with blankets, 
butfalo robes, and the leathern covers of lodges 
extended round the top asascreen. The move- 
ments of the leaders, as they groped their way, 
fhad been descried by the sharp-sighted enemy. 
As Sinclair, who was in the advance, was putting 
some branches aside, he was shot through the 
body. He fell on the spot. ‘' Take me to my 
brother,’’ said he to Campbell. The latter gave 
him in charge to some of the men, who conveyed 

- him out of the swamp. 
Sublette now took the advance. 


As he was re- 


levelled and discharged, and the ball struck the sav-. 


to Campbell, and pointed out to him the hole; 


_ along, they made their wills in soldier-like style ; 
_ each stating how his effects should be disposed of 


The very Indian, |.. 


‘turned from the rendezvous, with the report that — 


he fort,he perceived an Indian peeping 


through an aperture. In an instant his rifle was 


agein the eye. While he was reloading, he called 


‘““ Watch that place,’’ said he, ‘‘ and you will soon — 
have a fair chance fora shot.’’ Scarcehad he ut- 
tered the words, when a ball struck him in the 
shoulder, and almost wheeled him round. His 
first thought was to take hold of his arm with his 
other hand, and move it up and down, He ascer-_ 
tained, to his satisfaction, that the bone was not 
broken. The next moment he was so faint that 
he could not stand. Campbell took him in his 
arms and carried him out of the thicket. The 
same shot that struck Sublette wounded another 
man in*the head. 
A brisk fire was now opened by the mountain- 
eers from the wood, answered occasionally from — ¢ ! 
the fort. Unluckily, the trappers and their allies, 
in searching for the fort, had got scattered so that 
Wyeth and a number of Nez Percés approached 
the fort on the northwest side, while others did 
the same on the opposite quarter. A cross-fire 
thus took place which occasionally did mischief — 
to friends as well as foes. An Indian was shot 
down, close to Wyeth, by a ball which, he was 
convinced, had been sped from the rifle of a trap- 
per on the other side. of the fort. ies 
The number of whites and their Indian allies — 
had by this time so much increased by arrivals 
from the rendezvous, that the Blackfeet were com- — 
pletely overmatched. They kept doggedly in their _ 
fort, however, making no offer of surrender. An 
occasional firing into the breastwork was kept up 
during the day. Now and then one of the Indian © 
allies, in bravado, would rush up to the fort, fire 
over the ramparts, tear off a buffalo robe or a4 
scarlet blanket, and return with itin triumph to his — 
comrades. Most of the savage garrison that fell, 
however, were kiled in the first part of the attack. 
At one time it was resolved to set fire to the 
fort ; and the squaws belonging to the allies were ~ 
employed to collect combustibles. This, how- 
ever, was abandoned ; the Nez Percés being un- 
willing to destroy the robes and blankets, and ~ 
other spoils of the enemy, which they felt sure 
would fall into their hands. mea aa! 8) 
The Indians, when fighting, are prone to taunt — 
and revile each other. During one of the pauses — 
of the battle the voice of the Blackfeet chief was 
heard. k ae 
‘So long,’”’ said he, ‘as we had powder and 
ball, we fought you in the open field: when those 
were spent, we retreated here to die with our © 
women and children. You may burn us in our 
fort ; but, stay by our ashes, and you who are so 
hungry for fighting will soon have enough. There 
are four hundred lodges of our brethren at hand. 
They wii! soon be here—their arms are strong— 
their hearts are big—they will avenge us !’’ 
This speech was translated two or three times — 
by Nez Percé and creole interpreters. By the 
time it was rendered into English, the chief was | 
made to say that four hundred lodges of his tribe — 
were attacking the encampment at the other end | 
of the valley. Every one now was for hurrying to 
the defence of the rendezvous. A party was left — 
to keep watch upon the fort ; the rest galloped off 
to the camp. As night came on, the trappers drew 
out of the swamp, and remained about the skirts of 
the wood. By morning, their companions re- 


all was safe. As the day opened, they ventured — 
within the-swamp and approached the fort. All 
was silent. They advanced up to it without op- 
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position. They entered: it had been abandoned 
in the night, and the Blackfeet had effected their 
retreat, carrying off their wounded on litters made 
of branches, leaving bloody traces on the herb- 
age. The bodies of ten Indians were found within 
the fort ; among them the one shot in the eye by 
Sublette. The Blackteet afterward reported that 


they had lost twenty-six warriors in this battle. » 


Thirty-two horses were likewise found killed ; 
among them were some of those recently carried off 
from Sublette’s party, in the night ; which showed 
that these were the very savages that had attack- 
ed him. They proved to be an advance party of 
the main body of Blackfeet, which had been upon 
the trail of Sublette’s party. Five white men and 
one half-breed were killed, and several wounded. 
Seven of the Nez Percés were also killed, and six 
wounded. They had an old chief, who was re- 
puted as invulnerable. Inthe course of the action 
he was hit by a spent ball, and threw up blood ; 
_ but his skin was unbroken. His people were now 
fully convinced that.he was proof against powder 
and ball. 

A striking circumstance is related as having 
occurred the morning after the battle. As some 
of the trappers and their Indian allies were ap- 
proaching the fort, through the woods, they beheld 
an Indian woman, of noble form and features, 
leaning against a tree. Their surprise at her lin- 
gering here alone, to fall into the hands of her 
enemies, was dispelled, when they saw the corpse 
of a warrior at her feet. Either she was so lost in 
grief as not to perceive their approach; or a 
proud spirit kept her silent and motionless. The 
Indians set up a yell, on discovering her, and be- 
fore the trappers could interfere, her mangled 
body fell upon the corpse which she had refused 
to abandon. We have heard this anecdote dis- 
credited by one of the leaders who had been in 
the battle: but the fact may have taken place 
without his seeing it, and been concealed from 
him. It is an instance of female devotion, even to 
the death, which we are well disposed to believe 
and to record. 

After the battle, the brigade of Milton Sublette, 


together with the free trappers, and Wyeth’s New . 


England band, remained some days at the rendez- 
vous, to see if the main body of Blackfeet intend- 
ed to make an attack ; nothing of the kind occur- 
ring, they once more put themselves in motion, 
and proceeded on their route toward the south- 
west. 

Captain Sublette having distributed his sup- 
plies, had intended to set off on his return to St. 
Louis, taking with him the peltries collected from 
the trappers and Indians. His wound, however, 
obliged him: to postpone his departure. Several 
who were to have accompanied him became im- 
patient of this delay. Among these was a young 
Bostonian, Mr. Joseph More, one of the followers 
of Mr. Wyeth, who had seen enough of mountain 
life and savage warfare, and was eager to return 
to the abodes of civilization. He and six others, 
among whom werea Mr. Foy, of Mississippi, Mr. 
Alfred K. Stephens, of St. Louis, and two grand- 
sons of the celebrated Daniel Boone, set out 
together, in advance of Sublette’s party, thinking 
they would make their. own way through® the 
mountains, 

It was just five days after the battle of the 
swamp, that these seven companions were mak- 
ing their way through Jackson’s Hole, a valley 
not far from the three Tetons, when, as they were 
descending a hill, a party of Blackfeet that lay in 
ambush started up with terrific yells. The horse 
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| The young man scrambled up the side of the hill, — 


the edge of a bank, until the Blackfeet came up and. 


of the young Bostonian, who was in front, wheeled 
round with affright, and threw his unskilful ride 


but, unaccustomed to such wild scenes, lost his 
presence of mind, and stood, as if paralyzed, on 
slew him on the spot. His comrades had fled on ~ 
the first alarm; but two of them, Foy and — 
Stephens, seeing his danger paused when they a 
got half-away up the hill, turned back, dismount- 
ed, and hastened to his assistance. Foy wasin-  — 
stantly killed. Stephens was severely wounded, 
but escaped to die five days afterward. , The sur- 
vivors returned to the camp of Captain Sublette, — 
bringing tidings of this new disaster. Thathardy 
leader, as soon as he could bear the journey, set 
out on his return to St. Louis, accompanied by — 
Campbell. As they had a number of pack-horses  ~ 
richly laden with peltries to convoy, they chose a 
different route through the mountains, out of the 
way, as they hoped, of the lurking lands of Black- q 
feet. They succeeded in making the frontier in — 
satety. We remember to have seen them with — 
their band, about two or three months afterward, __ 
passing through a skirt of woodland in the upper — 
part of Missouri. Their long cavalcade stretched 
in single file for nearly half a mile. Sublette still 
wore his arm in a sling. The mountaineers im 
their rude hunting dresses, armed with rifles and 
roughly mounted, and leading their pack-horses. 
down a hill of the forest, looked like banditti re- ~ 
turning with plunder. On the top of some of the 
packs were perched several half-breed children, 
perfect little imps, with wild black eyes glaring 
from among elf locks. These, I was told, were 
children of the trappers; pledges of love from 
their squaw spouses in the wilderness, 


CHAPTER VII. 


RETREAT OF THE BLACKFEE{—FONTENELLE’S 
CAMP IN DANGER—CAPTAIN BONNEVILLE AND 
THE BLACKFEET—FREE TRAPPERS—THEIR 
CHARACTER, HABITS, DRESS, EQUIPMENTS, 
HORSES—GAME FELLOWS OF THE MOUNTAINS 
—THEIR VISIT TO THE CAMP—GOOD FELLOW- 
SHIP AND GOOD CHEER — A CAROUSE — A 
SWAGGER, A BRAWL, AND A RECONCILIATION. 
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THE Blackfeet warriors, when they effected 
their midnight retreat from their wild fastness in 
Pierre’s Hole, fell back into the valley of the 
Seeds-ke-dee, or Green River, where they joined 
the main body of their band. The whole force 
amounted to several hundred fighting men, 
gloomy and exasperated by their late disaster. 
They had with them their wives and children, 
which incapacitated them from any bold and ex- 
tensive enterprise of a warlike nature ; but when, 
in the course of their wanderings, they came in 
sight of the encampment of Fontenelle, who had 
moved some distance up Green River valley in 
search of the free trappers, they put up tremen- 
dous war-cries, and advanced fiercely as if to at- 
tack it. Second thoughts caused them to moder- 
ate their fury. They recollected the severe lesson 
just received, and could not but remark the 
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and perfidious nature of these savages, and took 

_ care to inform them of the encampment of Captain 

_ Bonneville, that they might know there were. more 
_ white men in the neighborhood. ~— 

The conference ended, Fontenelle sent a Dela- 
ware Indian of his party to conduct fifteen of the 
Blackfeet to the camp of Captain Bonneville. 
There were at that time two Crow Indians in the 

-captain’s camp who had recently arrived there. 

They looked with dismay upon this deputation 
from their implacable enemies, and gave the cap- 
tain a terrible character of them, assuring him 
that the best thing he could possibly do was to put 

_those Blackfeet deputies to death on the spot. The 
captain, however, who had heard nothing of the 

_ conflict at Pierre’s Hole, declined all compliance 
with this sage counsel. He treated the grim war- 
riors with his usual urbanity. They passed some 
little time at the camp ; saw, no doubt, that every- 
thing was conducted with military skill and vigil- 
ance; and that such an enemy was not to be 
easily surprised, nor to be molested with impunity, 
and then departed, to report all that they had 
seen to their comrades, 

The two scouts which Captain Bonneville had 

sent out to seek for the band of free trappers, ex- 
pected by Fontenelle, and to invite them to his 
‘camp, had been successful in their search, and on 
the 12th of August those worthies made their 
appearance. 
- To explain the meaning of the appellation free 
trapper it is necessary to state the terms on 
which the men enlist in the service of the fur com- 
panies. Some have regular wages and are fur- 
nished with weapons, horses, traps, and other 
requisites. These are under command, and bound 
to do every duty reauired of them connected with 
the service ; such as hunting, trapping, loading 
and unloading the horses, mounting guard ; and, 
in short, all the drudgery of the camp. These 
are the hired trappers. 

The free trappers are a more independent 
class ; and in describing them we shall do little 
more than transcribe the graphic description of 
them by Captain Bonneville. ‘‘ They come and 
go,’ says he, ‘‘when and where they please ; 
provide their own horses, arms, and other equip- 
ments ; trap and trade on their own account, and 
dispose of their skins and peltries to the highest 
bidder. Sometimes, in a dangerous hunting 
ground, they attach themselves to the camp of 
some trader for protection. Here they come 
under some restrictions ; they have to contorm to 
the ordinary rules for trapping, and to submit to 

such restraints and to take part in such general 

duties as are established for the good order and 
safety of the camp. In return for this protection, 
and for their camp keeping, they are bound to 
dispose of all the beaver they take to the trader 
who commands the camp, at a certain rate per 
skin ; or, should they prefer seeking a market 
elsewhere, they are to make him an allowance of 
from thirty to forty dollars for the whole hunt.’’ 

There is an inferior order who, either from 
prudence or poverty, come to these dangerous 
hunting grounds without horses or accoutrements, 

_ and are furnished by the traders. These, like the 
hired trappers, are bound to exert themselves to 
the utmost in taking beaver, which, without skin- 
ning, they render in at the trader’s lodge, where 

_ the stipulated price for each is placed to their 

__eredit. These, though generally included in the 
generic name of free trappers, have the more spe- 

_ Cific title of skin trappers. 

The wandering whites who mingle for any 
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length of time with the savages have invariably 2 


proneness to adopt savage habitudes ; but none 
more so than the free trappers. Itis a matter of — 
vanity and ambition with them to discard every- 
thing that may bear the stamp of civilized life, and 
to adopt the manners, habits, dress, gesture, and 
even walk of the Indian. You cannot pay a free 
trapper a greater compliment than to persuade > 
him you have mistaken him for an Indian brave ; 
and in truth the counterfeit is'complete. His 
hair, suffered to attain to a great length, is care~- 
fully combed out, and either left to fall carelessly 
over his shoulders, or plaited neatly and tied up 
in otter skins of parti-colored ribbons. A hunt— 
ing-shirt of ruffled calico of bright dyes, or of 
ornamented leather, falls to his knee: below 
which, curiously fashioned leggins, ornamented — 
with strings, fringes, and a profusion of hawks’ — 
. te 
bells, reach to a costly pair of moccasins of the 
finest Indian fabric, richly embroidered with — 
beads. A blanket of scarlet, or some other bright. 
color, hangs from his shoulders, and is girt round 
his waist with a red sash, in which he bestows his 
pistols, knife, and the stem of his Indian pipe ;_ 
preparations either for peace or war. His gun igs 
lavishly decorated with brass tacks and vermilion, © 
and provided with a fringed cover, occasionally of — 
buckskin, ornamented here and there with a 
feather. His horse, the noble minister to the 
pride, pleasure, and profit of the mountaineer, is — 
selected for his speed and spirit and prancing — 
gait, and holds a place in his estimation seconG 
only to himself. He shares largely of his bounty, © 
and of his pride and pomp of trapping. Heis ca-— 
parisoned in the most dashing and fantastic style ;_ 
the bridles and crupper are weightily embossed 
with beads and cockades ; and head, mane and- 
tail are interwoven with abundance of eagles’ 
plumes which flutter in the wind. To complete — 
this grotesque equipment, the proud animal is be- 
streaked and bespotted with vermilion, or witl ; 
white clay, whichever presents the most glaring — 
contrast to his real color. ne 
Such is the account given by Captain Bonneville 
of these rangers of the wilderness, and their ap—_ 
pearance at the camp was strikingly characteristic. 
They came dashing forward at full speed, firing” 
their fusees and yelling in Indian style. Their 
dark sunburned faces, and long flowing hair, their 
leggins, flags, moccasins, and richly-dyed blan- — 
kets, and their painted horses gaudily caparisoned, — 
gave them so much the air and appearance of In-_ 
dians that it was difficult to persuade one’s self 
that they were white men, and had been brought. 
up in civilized life. te 
Captain Bonneville, who was delighted with the 
game look of these cavaliers of the mountains, wel- 
comed them heartily to his camp, and ordered a 
free allowance of grog to regale them, which soon ~ 
put them in the most braggart spirits. They pro-— 
nounced the captain the finest fellow in the world, — 
and his men all dozs garcons, jovial lads, and — 
swore they would pass the day with them. They — 
did so ; and a day it was, of boast, and swagger, - 
and rodomentade. The prime bullies and braves — 
among the free trappers had each his circle of - 
novices, from among the captain’s band; mere 
greenhorns, men unused to Indian life; man-— 
geurs de lard, or pork-eaters ; as such new-comers — 
are superciliously called by the veterans of the — 
wilderness. These he would astonish and delight — 
by the hour, with prodigious tales of his doings — 
among the Indians ; and of the wonders he had — 
seen, and the wonders he had performed, in his” 
adventurous peregrinations among the mountains, — 
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In the evening, the free trappers drew off, and 
returned to the camp of Fontenelle, highly de- 

ighted with their visit, and with their new ac- 
- quaintances, and promising to return the follow- 
ing day. They kept their word. day atter day 
their visits were repeated ; they became “ hail fel- 
~ low well met’’ with Captain Bonneville’s men ; 


treat after treat succeeded, until both parties got 
- most potently convinced, or rather confounded, 
_ by liquor. 
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Now came on confusion and uproar. 
_ The free trappers were no longer suffered to have 
all the swaggerto themselves. The camp bullies 
and prime trappers of the party began to ruffle 
up and to brag, in turn, of their perils and 
achievements. Each now tried to out-boast and 
out-talk the other ; a quarrel ensued as a matter 
of course, and a general fight, according to tron- 
tier usage. The two factions drew out their forces 
for a pitched battle. They fell to work and be- 
labored each other with might and main; kicks 
and cuffs and dry blows were as well bestowed as 
they were well merited, until, having fought to 
their hearts’ content, and been drubbed into a 
familiar acquaintance with each other’s prowess 
and good qualities, they ended the fight by be- 
_ coming firmer friends than they could have been 
__ rendered by a year’s peaceable companionship. 
_ While Captain Bonneville amused himself by 
oserving the habits and characteristics of this 
 suigular class of men, and indulged them, for the 
time, in all their vagaries, he profited by the op- 
portunity to collect from them information con- 
cerning the different parts of the country about 
which they had been accustomed to range ; the 
characters of the tribes, and, in short, everything 
important to his enterprise. He also succeeded 
in securing ‘the services of several to guide and 
aid him in his peregrinations among the moun- 
tains, and to trap for him during the ensuing sea- 
son. Having strengthened his party with such 
' valuable recruits, he felt in some measure consoled 
_ for the loss of the Delaware Indians, decoyed from 
__ him by Mr, Fontenelle. 
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CHAPTER? VIII. 


‘PLANS FOR THE WINTER — SALMON RIVER — 
_ ABUNDANCE OF SALMON WEST OF THE MOUN- 
TAINS — NEW ARRANGEMENTS — CACHES— 
CERRE’S DETACHMENT—MOVEMENTS IN FON- 
TENELLE’S CAMP—DEPARTURE OF THE BLACK- 
FEET — THEIR FORTUNES— WIND MOUNTAIN 
STREAMS—BUCKEYE, THE DELAWARE HUNTER, 
AND THE GRIZZLY BEAR — BONES OF MUR- 
DERED TRAVELLERS—VISIT TO PIERRE’S HOLE 
_ —TRACES OF THE BATTLE—NEZ PERCE INDIANS 
_ ~=—ARRIVAL AT SALMON RIVER. 


_ THE information derived from the free trappers 
_ determined Captain Bonneville as to his further 
movements. He learned'that in the Green River 
_ valley the winters were severe, the snow frequent- 
ly falling to the depth of several feet ; and that 
_ there was no good wintering ground in the neigh- 
_borhood. The upper part of Salmon River was 
represented as far more eligible, besides being in 
an excellent beaver country ; and thither the cap- 
tain resolved to bend his course. 
___The Salmon River is one of the upper branches 
_ of the Oregon or Columbia; and takes its rise 
_ from various sources, among a group of moun- 
tains to the northwest of the Wind. River chain. 
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It owes its name to the immense shoals of salmon 
which ascend it ia the months of September and 


N 


October. 


ern plains, vast migratory supplies for the wants 
of man, that come and go with the seasons. As 
the buffalo in countless throngs find their certain 


way in the transient pasturage on the prairies, 


along the fresh banks of the rivers, and up every 
valley and green defile of the mountains, so the 
salmon, at their allotted seasons, regulated by a 
sublime and _all-seeing Providence, swarm in 
myriads up the great rivers, and find their way up 
their main branches, and into the minutest tribu- 


tary streams; so as to pervade the great arid — 


plains, and to penetrate even among. barren 
mountains. Thus wandering tribes are fed in the 
desert places of the wilderness, where there is no 
herbage for the animals of the chase, and where, 
but for these periodical supplies, it would be im- 
possible for man to subsist. ; 
The rapid currents of the rivers which run into 
the Pacific render the ascent of them very ex- 
hausting to the salmon. When the fish run first 
up the rivers, they are fat and in fine order. The 
struggle against impetuous streams and frequent 
rapids gradually renders them thin and weak, and 
great numbers are seen floating down the rivers 
on their backs. As the season advances and the 
water becomes chilled, they are flung in myriads 
on the shores, where the wolves and bears assem- 
ble to banquet on them. Often they rot in such 
quantities along the river banks, as to taint the 
atmosphere. They are commonly from two to three 
feet long. i 
Captain Bonneville now made his arrangements 
for the autumn and the winter. 
country through which he was about to travel ren- 
dered it impossible to proceed with wagons. He 


had more goods and supplies of various kinds, 


also, than were required for present purposes, or 
than could be conveniently transported on horse-~ 
back ; aided, therefore, by a few confidential men, 
he made caches, or secret pits, during the night, 
when all the rest of the camp were asleep, and‘in 
these deposited the superfluous effects, together 
with the wagons. All traces of the caches were 
then carefully obliterated. This is a common ex- 
pedient with the traders and trappers of the moun- 
tains. Having no established posts and maga- 
zines, they make these caches or deposits at cer- 
tain points, whither they repair occasionally, for 
supplies. It is an expedient derived from the 
wandering tribes of Indians. ; 
Many of the horses were still so weak and lame 
as to be unfit for a long scramble through the 
mountains. These were collected into one caval- 
cade, and given in charge to an experienced trap- 
per, of the name of Matthieu. He was to proceed 
westward, with a brigade of trappers, to Bear 
River ; a stream to the west of the Green River or 
Colorado, where there was good pasturage for the 
horses. In this neighborhood it was expected he 
would meet the Shoshonie villages or bands,* on 
their yearly migrations, with whom he was to 
trade for peltries and provisions. After he had 
traded with these people, finished his trapping, 


* A village of Indians, in trappers’ language, does 
not always imply a fixed community; but often a 
wandering horde or band. The Shoshonies, like most 
of the mountain tribes, have no settled residences ; 
but are a nomadic people, dwelling in tents or lodges, 
and shifting their encampments from place to place, 
according as fish and game abound. | Seas an 
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The salmon on the west side of the 
Rocky Mountains are, like the buffalo on the east- 


The nature of the_ 
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horses, 
d rejoin Captain 
ville, who intended to fix his quarters there 
or the winter. — He cid 
_ While these arrangements were in progress in 


_ the camp of Captain Bonneville, there was a sud- 


den bustle and stir in the camp of Fontenelle. 
One of the partners of the American Fur Com- 


_ pany had arrived, in all haste, from the rendezvous. 
The 
_ competition between the two rival companies was 


at Pierre’s Hole, in quest of the supplies. 


just now at its height, and prosecuted with un- 


'~ usual zeal. The tramontane concerns of the 


Rocky Mountair’Fur Company were managed by 
two resident partners, Fitzpatrick and Bridger ; 
those of the American Fur Company, by Van+ 
derburgh and Dripps. The latter were ignorant 
of the mountain regions, but trusted to make up 
by vigilance and activity for their want of knowl- 
edge of the country. 

Fitzpatrick, an experienced trader and trapper, 
knew the evils of competition in the same hunting 
grounds, and had proposed that the two companies 
should divide the country, so as to hunt in different 
directions : this proposition being rejected, he had 
exerted himself to get first into the field. His exer- 
tions, as have already been shown, were effectual. 
The early arrival of Sublette, with supplies, had en- 
abled the various brigades of the Rocky Mountain 
Company to start off to’ their respective hunting 
‘grounds. Fitzpatrick himself, with his associate, 
Bridger, had pushed off with a strong party of 
trappers, for a prime beaver country to the north- 
northwest. 

This had put Vanderburgh upon his mettle. 
He had‘hastened on to meet Fontenelle. Finding 
him at his camp in Green River valley, he imme- 
diately furnished himself with the supplies ; put 
himself at the head of the free trappers and Dela- 
wares, and set off with all speed, determined to 
follow hard upon the heels of Fitzpatrick and 
Bridger. Of the adventures of these parties 
among the mountains, and the disastrous effects 

_ of their competition, we shall have occasion to 
treat in a future chapter.. 

Fontenelle, having now delivered his supplies 
and accomplished his errand, struck his tents and 

_ set off on his return to the Yellowstone. Captain 
Bonneville and his band, therefore, remained 
alone in the Green River valley ; and their situa- 
tion might have been perilous, had the Blackfeet 
band still lingered in the vicinity. Those maraud- 
ers, however, had been dismayed at finding so 
-many resolute and well-appointed parties of white 
men in this neighborhood. They had, therefore, 
abandoned this part of the country, passing over 
the head-waters of the Green River, and bending 
their course toward the Yellowstone. Misfortune 
pursued them. Their route lay through the coun- 
try of their deadly enemies, the Crows. In the 
Wind River valley, which lies east of the moun- 
tains, they were encountered, by a powerful war 
party of that tribe, and completely put to rout. 
Forty of them were killed, many of their women 
and children captured, and the scattered fugitives 
hunted like wild beasts, until they were complete- 
ly chased out of the Crow country. 

On the 22d of August Captain Bonneville broke 
up his camp, and set out on his route for Salmon 
River, His baggage was arranged in. packs, 
three to a mule, or pack-horse ; one being dis- 
posed on each side of the animal, and one on 

the top; the three forming a load of from one 


_ hundred and eighty to two hundred and twenty 


pounds. This is the trappers’ style of loading 


‘gullies and ravines; others tumbling in crystal 
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their pack-horses. His men, however, were ins 


pert at adjusting the packs, which were prone t 


get loose and slip off, so that it was necessary to 
keep a rear-guard to assist in reloading. A few — 
days’ experience, however, brought them into — 
proper training. if 
Their march lay up the valley of the Seeds-ke- _ 


dee, overlooked to the right by the lofty peaks of — 
the Wind River Mountains. From bright little — 
lakes and fountain-heads of this remarkable be 
of mountains poured forth the tributary stream 
of the Seeds-ke-dee. Some came rushing dow 


cascades from inaccessible clefts and rocks, and 
others winding their way in rapid and pellucid 
currents across the valley, to throw themselves. 
into the main river. So transparent were these 
waters that the trout with which they abounded — 
could be seen gliding about as if in the air; and — 
their pebbly beds were distinctly visible at the — 
depth of many feet. This beautiful and dia- © 
phanous quality of the Rocky Mountain streams — 
prevails for a long time after they have mingled 
their waters and swollen into important rivers. 
Issuing from the upper part of the valley, Cap- 
tain Bonneville continued to the east-northeast, — 
‘across rough and lofty ridges, and deep rocky d 
files, extremely fatiguing both to man and horse. 
Among his hunters was a Delaware Indian who 
had remained faithful to him. His name was 
Buckeye. He had often prided himself on h: 
skill and success in. coping with the grizzly bear, — 
that terror of the hunters. Though crippled in 
the left arm, he declared he had no hesitation to © 
close with a wounded bear, and attack him 
with a sword. l= 
ing to brave the animal when in full force and — 
fury. He had twice an opportunity of proving his 
prowess, in the course of this mountain journe 
and was each time successful. His mode was t 
seat himself upon the ground, with his rifle — 
cocked and resting on his lame arm. Thus pre- | 
pared, he would await the’approach of the bear 
with perfect coolness, nor pull trigger until he was ~ 
close at hand. In each instance, he laid the mon- 
ster dead upon the spot. ee 
A march of three or four days, through savage 
and lonely scenes, brought Captain Bonneville to 
the fatal defile of Jackson’s Hole, where poo 
More and Foy had been surprised and murdere 
by the Blackfeet. The feelings of the captain were 
shocked at beholding the bones of these unfor- — 
tunate young men bleaching among the rocks ; — 
and he caused them to be decently interred. 
On the 3d of September he arrived on the sum 
mit of a mountain which commanded.a full view — 
of the eventful valley of Pierre’s Hole ; whence © 
he could trace the winding of its stream through ~ 
green meadows and forests of willow and cotton- 
wood, and have a prospect, between distant 
mountains, of the lava plains of Snake River, 
dimly spread forth like a sleeping ocean below.. 
After enjoying this magnificent prospect, he de- 
scended into the valley, and visited the scenes of — 
the late desperate conflict. There were the re- — 
mains of the rude fortress in the swamp, shattered 
by rifle shot, and strewed with the mingled bones 
of savages and horses. There was the late popu- 
lous and noisy rendezvous, with the traces of trap 
pers’ camps and Indian lodges ; but their fires” 
were extinguished, the motley assemblage of trap-_ 
pers and hunters, white traders and Indian braves, — 
had all dispersed to different points of the wilder- | 
ness, and the valley had relapsed into its pristine 
solitude and silence. ; 
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That night the captain encamped upon the battle 
ground; the next day he resumed his toilsome 
_peregrinations through the mountains. For up- 

ward of two weeks he continued his painful 
march ; both men and horses suffering excessively 
‘at times from hunger and thirst. At length, on 
‘the 19th of September, he reached the upper 
waters of Salmon River. ; 

' The weather was cold, and there were symp- 
toms of an impending storm. The night set in, 
but Buckeye, the Delaware Indian, was missing. 

He had left the party early in the morning, to 
‘hunt by himself, according to his custom. Fears 
_were entertained lest he should lose his way and 
become bewildered in tempestuous weather. 
These fears increased on the following morning 
when a violent snow-storm came on, which soon 
covered the earth to the depth of several inches. 
Captain Bonneville immediately encamped, and 
sent out scouts in every direction. After some 
search Buckeye was discovered, quietly seated at 
a considerable distance in the rear, waiting the 
expected approach of the party, not knowing that 
they had passed, the snow having covered their 
_ trail. 
On the ensuing morning: they resumed their 
_march at an early hour, but had not proceeded far 
when the hunters, who were beating up the coun- 
_ try in the advance, came galloping back, making 

signals to encamp, and crying Indians! In- 
_dians ! 

Captain Bonneville immediately struck into a 
skirt of wood and prepared for action. The sav- 
ages were now seen trooping over the hills in 
great numbers. One of them left the main body 
_andcame forward singly, making signals of peace. 
He announced them as a band otf Nez Percés * 
or Pierced-nose Indians, friendly to the whites, 
whereupon an invitation was returned by Captain 
Bonneville for them to come and encamp with him. 
They halted for a short time to make their toilet 
an operation as important with an Indian warrior 
as with a fashionable béauty.. This done, they ar- 
ranged themselves in martial style, the chiefs 
leading the van, the braves following in a long 
line, painted and decorated, and topped off with 
fluttering plumes. In this way they advanced, 
shouting and singing, firing off their fusees, and 
clashing their shields. The two parties encamped 
hard by each other. The Nez Percés were on a 
hunting expedition, but had been almost famished 
ontheir march. They had no provisions left but 

a few dried salmon; yet, finding the white men 
equally in want they generously offered to share 
even this meagre pittance, and frequently repeat- 
ed the offer with an earnestness that left no doubt 
of their sincerity. Their generosity won the 

heart of Captain Bonneville, and produced the 
most cordial good-will on the part of his men. 

For two days that the parties remained in com- 
pany, the most amicable intercourse prevailed, 
and they parted the best of friends. Captain 
Bonneville detached a few men, under Mr. Cerré, 
_an able leader, to,accompany the Nez Percés on 
their hunting expedition, and to trade with them 
for meat for the winter's supply. After this, he 
_ proceeded down the river about five miles below 

the forks, when he came to a halt on the 26th of 

September, to establish his winter quarters. 


* We should observe that this tribe is universally 
called by its French name, which is pronounced by 
othe trappers, /Vepercy. There are two main branches 
.of this tribe, the upper Nepercys and the lower Ne- 
_ ypercys, as we shall show hereafter. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


HORSES TURNED LOOSE — PREPARATIONS FOR 
WINTER QUARTERS—HUNGRY TIMES—NEZ PER- 


CES, THEIR HONESTY, PIETY, PACIFIC HABITS, 
RELIGIOUS 
VILLE’S CONVERSATIONS WITH THEM—THEIR 
LOVE OF GAMBLING. ‘ 


IT was gratifying to Captain Bonneville, after 
so long and toilsome a course of travel, to relieve 
his poor jaded horses of the burdens under which 
they were almost ready to give out, and to behold 
them rolling upon the grass, and taking a long 
repose after all their sufferings.. Indeed, so ex- 
hausted were they, that those employed under the 
saddle were no longer capable of hunting for the 
daily subsistence of the camp. 

All hands now set to work to prepare a winter 
cantonment. A temporary fortification was 
thrown up for the protection of the party ; a se- 
cure and comfortable pen, into which the horses 
could be driven at night ; and huts were built for 
the reception of the merchandise. 

This done, Captain Bonneville made a distribu- 
tion of his forces; twenty men were to remain 


with him in garrison to protect the property ; the 


rest were organized into three brigades, and sent 
off in different directions, to subsist themselves 
by hunting the buffalo, until the snow should be- 
come too deep. 

Indeed, it would have been impossible to pro- 
vide for the whole party in this neighborhood. It 
was at the extreme western limit of the buffalo 
range, and these animals had recently been com- 
pletely hunted out of the neighborhood by the Nez 
Percés, so that, although the hunters of the garri- 
son were continually on the alert, ranging the 
country round, they brought in scarce game suf- 
ficient to keep famine from the door. Now and 
then there was a scanty meal of fish or wild-fowl, 
occasionally an antelope ; but frequently the crav- 
ings of hunger had to be appeased with roots, 
or the flesh of wolves and musk-rats. Rarely could 
the inmates of the cantonment boast of having 
made a full meal, and never of having where- 
withal for the morrow. In this way they starved 
along until the 8th of October, when they were 
joined by a party of five families of Nez Percés, 
who in some measure reconciled them to the hard- 
ships of their situation, by exhibiting a lot still 
more destitute. A more forlorn set they had never 
encountered ; they had not a morsel of meat or 
fish ; nor anything to subsist on, excepting roots, 
wild rosebuds, the barks of certain plants, and 
other vegetable productions ; neither had they any 
weapon for hunting or defence, excepting an old 
spear. Yet the poor fellows made no murmur nor 
complaint ; but seemed accustomed to their hard 
fare. If they could not teach the white men their 
practical stoicism, they at least made them ac- 
quainted with the edible properties of roots and 
wild rosebuds, and furnished them a supply from 
their own store. The necessities of the camp at 
length became so urgent that Captain Bonneville 


determined to dispatch a party to the Horse - 


Prairie, a plain to the north of his cantonment, 
to procure a supply of provisions. When the 
men were about to depart, he proposed to the Nez 
Percés that they, or some of them, should join the 
hunting party. To his surprise they promptly 
declined. He inquired the reason for their refu- 
sal, seeing that they were in nearly as starving 
Stiuation as his own people. They replied that it 


was a sacred day with them, and the Great Spirit - . 


CEREMONIES — CAPTAIN BONNE- | 


= 
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ngry should the 
They of -howeyer, to accompany the party if 
would delay its departure until the following 
lay; but this the pinching demands of hunger 
s ould not permit, and the detachment proceeded. 
A few days afterward, four of them signified to 
aptain Bonneville that they were about to hunt. 
What!’ exclaimed he, ‘‘ without guns or ar- 
“rows; and with only one old spear? What do 
you expect to kill?’’ They smiled among them- 
‘selves, but made no answer. Preparatory to the 
chase, they performed some religious rites, and 
offered up to the Great Spirit a few short prayers 
_ for safety and success ; then, having received the 
blessings of their wives, they leaped upon their 
horses and departed, leaving the whole party of 
Christian spectators amazed and rebuked by this 
lesson of faith and dependence on a supreme and 
benevolent Being. ‘‘ Accustomed,’’ adds Captain 
Bonneville, ‘‘as I had heretofore been, to find 
the wretched Indian revelling in blood and stain- 
ed by every vice which can degrade human na- 


| ture, I could scarcely realize the scene which I 
had witnessed. Wonder at such unaffected ten- 


derness and piety, where it was least to have been 
sought, contended in all our bosoms with shame 
and confusion, at receiving such pure and whole- 
some instructions from creatures so far below us 
in all the. arts and comforts of life.’’ The simple 
prayers of the poor Indians were not unheard. In 
the course of four or five days they returned, la- 
den with meat. Captain Bonneville was curious 
to know how they had attained such success with 
such scanty means. They gave him to under- 
stand that they had chased the herds of buffalo at 
full speed, until they tired them down, when they 
easily dispatched them with the spear, and made 
use of the same weapon to flay the carcasses: To 
carry through their lessons to their Christian 
friends, the poor savages were as charitable as 
they had been pious, and generously shared with 


them the spoils of their hunting ; giving them 


food enough to last for several days. 

A further and more intimate intercourse with 
this tribe gave Captain Bonneville still greater 
‘cause to admire their strong devotional feeling. 
“Simply to call these people religious,’’ says he, 

_ “* would convey but a faint idea of the deep hue 
of piety and devotion which pervades their whole 
conduct. heir honesty is immaculate, and their 
purity of purpose, and their observance of the 
rites of their religion, are most uniform and re- 

_markable. They are, certainly more like a na- 
tion of saints than a horde of savages.’’ 


In fact, the antibelligerent policy of this tribe | 


may have sprung from the doctrines of Christian 
charity, for it would appear that they had imbibed 
some notions of the Christian faith from Catholic 
missionaries and traders who had been among 
them. They even had a rude calendar of the 
fasts and festivals of the Romish Church, and 
some traces of its ceremonials. These have be- 
come blended with their own wild rites, and 
present a strange medley ; civilized and barbar- 
ous. On the Sabbath, men, women, and children 
array themselves in their best style, and assemble 
round a pole erected at’ the head of the camp. 
Here they go through a wild fantastic cere- 
monial ; strongly resembling the religious dance 
of the Shaking Quakers ; but, from its enthusiasm, 
much more striking and impressive. During the 
intervals of the ceremony,'the principal chiefs, 
who officiate as priests, instruct them in their du- 


ties, and exhort them to virtue and good deeds. 


_ ‘* There is something antique and patriarchal,’’ 


pace 


ey devote it to hunting. 


_dawn of the following day. 


observes Captain Bonneville, ‘‘ in this union of the — 
offices of leader and priest ; as there is in many of 


their customs and manners, which are all strong- 
ly imbued with religion.” . 
The worthy captain, indeed, appears to have 


been strongly interested by this gleam of unlooked- 
for light amid the darkness of the wilderness. | 


He exerted himself, during his sojourn among this 


simple and well-disposed people, to inculcate, as — 
far as he was able, the gentle and humanizing 


precepts of the Christian faith, and to make them 
acquainted with the leading points of its history ; 
and it speaks highly for the purity and benignity 
of his heart, that he derived unmixed happiness 
from the task. 

‘‘ Many a time,’’ says he, ‘‘ was my little lodge 
thronged, or rather piled with hearers, for they 
lay on the ground, one leaning over the other, 
until there was no further room, all listening with 
greedy ears to the wonders which the Great Spirit 
had revealed to the white man. No other subject 


gave them half the satisfaction, or commanded 


half the attention ; and but few scenes in my life re- 
main so freshly on my memory, or are so pleasur- 


ably recalled to my contemplation, as these hours — 


of intercourse with a distant and benighted race 
in the midst of the desert.”’ 


The only excesses indulged in by this temperate — 


and exemplary people, appear to be gambling and 
horseracing. In these they engage with an eager- 
ness that amounts to infatuation. 


early in the evening, and remain absorbed in the 
chances and changes of the game until long after 
As the night ad- 
vances, they wax warmer and warmer. Bets in- 
crease in amount, one loss only serves to lead to 


a greater, until in the course of a single night’s 


gambling, the richest chief may become the poor- 
est varlet in the camp. 


———. 


GHAR TR RX. 


BLACKFEET IN THE HORSE PRAIRIE — SEARCH 
AFTER THE HUNTERS—DIFFICULTIES AND DAN- 
GERS—A CARD PARTY IN THE WILDERNESS— 
THE CARD PARTY INTERRUPTED — “OLD 
SLEDGE’ A LOSING GAME—VISITORS TO THE 
CAMP—IROQUOIS HUNTERS—HANGING-EARED 
INDIANS, 

On the 12th of October, two young Indians of 
the Nez Percé tribe arrived at Captain Bonneville’s 
encampment. They were on their way home- 
ward, but had been obiiged to swerve from their 
urdinary route through the mountains, by deep 
snows. Their new route took them through the 
Horse @rairie. In traversing it, they had been 
attracted by the distant smoke of a camp fire, and, 
on stealing near to reconnoitre, had discovered a 
war party of Blackfeet. They had, several horses 
with them ; and, as they generally go on foot on 
warlike excursions, it was concluded that these 
horses had been captured in the course of their 
maraudings. 4 


This intelligence awakened solicitude on the 


mind of Captain Bonneville for the party of hunt- 
ers whom he had sent to that neighborhood ; and 
the Nez Percés, when informed of the circum- 
stance, shook their heads, and declared their be- 
lief that the horses they had seen had been stolen 
from that very party. / 
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Knots of gam-. 
blers will assemble betore one of their lodge fires, 
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the polite circles of the cities. 
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Anxious for information on the subject, Captain 
Bonneville dispatched two hunters to beat up the 
country in that direction. They searched in 
vain ; not a trace of the men could be found ; but 
they got into a region destitute of game, where 
they were well-nigh famished. At one time they 
were three entire days without a mouthful of 
food ; at length they beheld a buffalo grazing at 
the foot of a mountain. After manceuvring so as 
to get within shot, they fired, but merely wounded 
him. He took to flight, and they followed him 
over hill and dale, with the eagerness and perse- 
verance of starving men. A more lucky shot 
brought him to the ground. Stanfield sprang 
upon him, plunged his knife into his throat, and 
allayed his raging hunger by drinking his blood. 

_A fire was instantly kindled beside the carcass, 
when the two hunters cooked, and ate again and 
again, until, perfectly gorged, they sank to sleep 
before their hunting fire. On the following morn- 
_ ing they rose early, made another hearty meal, 
_ then loading themselves with buffalo meat, set 
out on their return to the camp, to report the 
fruitlessness of their mission. 

_ At length, after six weeks’ absence, the hunters 
made their appearance, and were received with 
joy proportioned to the anxiety that had been felt 
on their account. They had hunted with success 

on the prairie, but, while busy drying buffalo 


_ meat, were joined by a few panic-stricken Flat- 
heads, who informed them that a powerful band 
of Blackfeet were at hand. The hunters imme- 
diately abandoned the dangerous hunting ground, 
and accompanied the Flatheads to their village. 


Here they found Mr. Cerré, and the detachment 
of hunters sent with him to accompany the hunt- 
__ ing party of the Nez Percés. 

_ After remaining some time at the village, until 
_ they supposed the Blackfeet to have left the neigh- 
‘borhood, they set off with some of Mr. Cerré’s 
men for the cantonment at Salmon River, where 
they arrived without accident. They informed 
Captain Bonneville, however, that not far from 
his quarters they had found a wallet of fresh 
meat and a cord, which they supposed had been 
left bysome prowling Blackfeet. A few days af- 
terward Mr. Cerré, with the remainder of his men, 
likewise arrived at the cantonment. 

Mr. Walker, one of his subleaders, who had 
gone with a band of twenty hunters to range the 
country just beyond the Horse Prairie, had like- 
wise his share of adventures with the all-pervad- 
ing Blackfeet. At one of his encampments the 
guard stationed to keep watch round the camp 
grew weary of their duty, and feeling a little too 
secure, and too much at home on these prairies, 
retired to a small grove of willows to amuse 
themselves with a social game of cards called 
“old sledge,’’ which is as popular among these 
trampers of the prairies as whist or écartégamong 
From the niidst of 
their sport they were suddenly roused by a dis- 
charge of firearms and a shrill war-whoop. 
Starting on their feet, and snatching up their ri- 
fles, they beheld in dismay their horses and mules 
already in possession of the enemy, who had sto- 
len upon the camp unperceived, while they were 
spell-bound by the magic of old sledge. The In- 
dians sprang upon the animals barebacked, and 
endeavored to urge them off under a galling fire 
that did some execution. The mules, however, 
confounded by the hurly-burly and disliking their 
new riders kicked up their heels and dismounted 
half of them, in spite of their horsemanship. This 
threw the rest into confusion; they endeavored 


to protect their unhorsed comrades from the fu- 
rious assaults of the whites ; but, after a scene of 


‘ confusion worse confounded,’’ horses and mules — 


were abandoned, and the Indians betook them- 


selves to the bushes. Here they quickly scratched 


holes in the earth about two feet deep, in which 
they prostrated themselves, and while thus screen- 


ed from the shots of the white men, were enabled’ — 


to make such use of their bows and arrows and 


fusees, as to repulse their assailants and to effect — 
This adventure threw a temporary _ 


their retreat. 
stigma upon the game of “‘ old sledge.”’ 


In the course of the autumn, four Iroquois — 


hunters, driven by the snow from their hunting 
grounds, made their appearance at the canton- 
ment. They were kindly welcomed, and during 


their sojourn made themselves useful in a variety _ 
of ways, being excellent trappers and first-rate 
woodsmen. They were of the remnants of a party 


of Iroquois hunters that came from Canada into 
these mountain regions many years previously, in 
the employ of the Hudson’s Bay Company. They 
were led by a brave chieftain, named Pierre, who 
fell by the hands of the Blackfeet, and gave his 
name to the fated valley of Pierre’s Hole. This 
branch of the Iroquois tribe has ever since re- 
mained among these mountains, at,mortal enmity 
with the Blackfeet, and have lost many of their 


prime hunters in their feuds with that ferocious 


race. Some of them fell in with General Ashley, 
in the course of one of his gallant excursions into_ 
the wilderness, and have continued ever since in- 
the employ of the company. 

Among the motley visitors to the winter quar- 
ters of Captain Bonneville was a party of Pends 
Oreilles (or Hanging-ears) and their chief. These 
Indians have a strong resemblance, in character 
and customs, to the Nez Percés. They amount to 
about three hundred lodges, are well armed, 
and possess great numbers of horses. During 
the spring, summer, and autumn, they hunt the 
buffalo about the head-waters*of the Missouri, 
Henry’s Fork of the Snake River, and the north- 
ern branches of Salmon River. Their winter 
quarters are upon the Racine Amére, where they 
subsist upon roots and dried buffalo meat. Upon 
this river the Hudson’s Bay Company have estab- 
lished a trading post, where the Pends Oreilles 
and the Flatheads bring their peltries to exchange 
for arms, clothing, and trinkets. 

This tribe, like the Nez Percés, evince strong 
and peculiar feelings of natural piety. Their re- 
ligion is not a mere superstitious fear, like that 
of most savages ; they evince abstract notions of 
morality ; a deep reverence for an overruling 


spirit, and a respect for the rights of their fellow- 


men. In one respect their religion partakes of the 
pacific doctrines of the Quakers. They hold that 
the Great Spirit is displeased with all nations who 
wantonly engage in war ; they abstain, therefore, 
from all aggressive hostilities. But though thus 
unoffending in their policy, they are called upon 
continually to wage defensive warfare ; especially 
with the Blackfeet ; with whom, in the course of 
their hunting expeditions, they come in frequent 
collision and have desperate battles. Their con- 
duct as warriors is without fear or reproach, and 
they can never be driven to abandon their hunt- 
ing grounds. 

Like most savages they are firm believers in 
dreams, and in the power and efficacy of charms 
and amulets, or medicines as they term them. 


Some of their braves, also, who have had numer- - 


ous hairbreadth ’scapes, like the old Nez Percé 


chief in the battle of Pierre’s Hole, are believed 
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e ] ed life, and to be bullet-proof. Of 
ese gifted beings marvellous anecdotes are re- 
- lated, which are most potently believed by their 
_ fellow savages, and sometimes almost credited by 
_ the white hunters. ' 
ie : 
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RIVAL TRAPPING PARTIES — MANCEUVPING — A 
DESPERATE GAME— VANDERBURGH AND THE 
_ BLACKFEET—DESERTED CAMP FIRE—A DARK 
_ DEFILE—AN INDIAN AMBUSH—A FIERCE MELEE 
_ FATAL CONSEQUENCES — FITZPATRICK AND 
__  BRIDGER—TRAPPERS’ PRECAUTIONS—MEETING 
_ . WITH THE BLACKFEET — MORE FIGHTING— 
_-—~—~«S ANECDOTE OF A YOUNG MEXICAN AND AN IN- 
f-. DIAN GIRL. 


- WHILE Captain Bonneville and his men are so- 

_ journing among the Nez Percés, on Salmon River, 

we will inquire after the fortunes of those doughty 

_ Yivals of the Rocky Mountains and American.Fur 

Companies, who started off for the trapping 
grounds to the north-northwest. 

Fitzpatrick and Bridger, of the former com- 
pany, as we have already shown, having received 
their supplies, had taken the lead, and hoped to 
- have the first sweep of the hunting grounds. Van- 

derburgh and Dripps, however, the two. resident 

partners of the opposite company, by extraordi- 

‘ary exertions were enabled soon to put them- 
____ selves upon their traces, and pressed forward with 
such speed as to overtake them just as they had 
reached the heart of the beaver country. In fact, 
being ignorant of the best trapping grounds, it 
was their object to follow on, and profit by the 
superior knowledge of the other party. 

Nothing could equal the chagrin of Fitzpatrick 
and Bridger at being dogged by their inexperi- 
enced rivals, especially after their offer to divide 
the country with them. They tried in every way 
to blind and baffle them ; to steal a march upon 
them, or lead them on a wrong scent; but all in 
vain. Vanderburgh made up by activity and in- 
telligence for his ignorance of the country ; was 
always wary, always on the alert; discovered 
every movement of his rivals, however secret, and 
was not to be eluded or misled. 

Fitzpatrick and his colleague now lost all pa- 
-tience; since the othersepersisted in following 
them, they determined to give them an unprofita- 
- ble chase, and to sacrifice the hunting season 
rather than share the products with their rivals. 
They accordingly took up their line of march 
down the course of the Missouri, keeping the 
main Blackfoot trail, and tramping doggedly for- 
ward, without stopping to seta single trap. 
The others beat the hoof after them for some time, 
but by degrees began to perceive that they were 
on a wild-goose chase, and getting into a country 
perfectly barren to the trapper. They now came 
- toa halt, and bethought themselves how to make 

up for lost time, and improve the remainder of the 
'.- season. It was thought best to divide their forces 
and try different trapping grounds. While Dripps 
went in one direction, Vanderburgh, with about 
fifty men, proceeded in another. The latter, in 
his headlong march had gotinto the very heart of 
the Blackfoot country,-yet seems to have been un- 
- conscious of his danger. As his scouts were out 

one day, they came: upon the traces of a recent 
d of savages. There were the deserted fires 
g, surrounded by the carcasses of but- 
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-faloes just killed. It was evidenta party of BI 


‘safety in flight. 


Indian trails, to ascertain whether there had been — 


wet 


ack- 
feet had been frightened from their hunting | 
camp, and had retreated, probably to seek rein- 
forcements. The scouts hastened back to the 
camp, and told Vanderburgh what they had seen. 
He made light of the alarm, and, taking nine men 
ith him, galloped off to reconnoitre for himself. 
He found the deserted hunting camp just as they 
had represented it; there lay the carcasses of 
buffaloes, partly dismembered ; there were the 
smouldering fires, still sending up their wreaths — 
of smoke; everything bore traces of recentand 
hasty retreat ; and gave reason to believe that the 
savages were still lurking in the neighborhood. 
With heedless daring, Vanderburgh put himself 
upon their trail, to trace them to their place of ~ 
concealment. It led him over prairies, and 
through skirts of woodland, until it entered a 
dark and dangerous ravine. Vanderburgh pushed 
in, without hesitation, followed by his little band. 
They soon found themselves in a gloomy dell, be- 
tween steep banks overhung with trees, where 
the profound silence was only broken by the tramp 
of their own horses. a j 
Suddenly the horrid war-whoop burst on their 
ears, mingled with the sharp report of rifles, and a 
legion of savages sprang from their concealments, _ 
yelling, and shaking their buffalo robes to frighten - 
the horses. Vanderburgh’s horse fell, mortally 
wounded by the first discharge. Inhisfall he pinn- 
ed his rider to the ground, who called in vain upon ~ 
his men to assist in extricating him. One was shot 
down and scalped a few paces distant ; most of the — 
others were severely wounded, and sought their” 
The savages approached to dis- 
patch the unfortunate leader, as he lay struggling 
beneath his horse. He had still his rifle in his hand 
and his pistols in his belt.. The first savage that 
advanced received the contents of the rifle in his - 
breast, and fell dead upon the spot; but before 
Vanderburgh could draw a pistol, a blow from a 
tomahawk laid him prostrate, and he was dis- | 
patched by repeated wounds. Dee 
Such was the fate of Major Henry Vander- 
burgh, one of the best and worthiest leaders of — 
the-American Fur Company, who by his manly | 
bearing and dauntless courage is said to have — 
made himself universally popular among the bold- 
hearted rovers of the wilderness. ate 
Those of the little band who escaped fled in 
consternation to the camp, and spread direful re-_ 
ports of the force and ferocity of the enemy. The 
party, being without a head, were in complete 
confusion and dismay, and made a precipitate re- 
treat, without attempting to recover the remains 
of their butchered leader. They made no halt 
until they reached the encampment of the Pends 
Oreilles, or Hanging-ears, where they offered a 
reward for the recovery of the body, but without 
success ; it never could be found. 
In the meantime Fitzpatrick and Bridger, of the» 
Rocky Mountain Company, fared but little better 
than their rivals. In their eagerness to mislead 
them they had betrayed themselves into danger, 
and got into a region infested with the Blackfeet. 
They soon found that foes were on the watch for 
them ; but they were experienced in Indian war- 
fare, and not to be surprised at night, nor drawn > 
into an ambush in the daytime. As the evening 
advanced, the horses were all brought in and 
picketed, and a guard was stationed round the 
camp. At the earliest streak of day one of the 
leaders would mount his horse, and gallop off full 
speed for about half a mile; then look round for 
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any lurkers round the camp; returning slowly, 


he would reconnoitre every ravine and_ thicket 
where there might be an ambush. This done, he 
would gallop off in an opposite direction and re- 
peat the same scrutiny. Finding all things safe, 
the horses would be turned loose to graze, but al- 
ways under the eye of a guard. , 

A caution equally vigilant was observed in the 
march, on approaching any defile or place where 
an enemy might lie in wait ; and scouts were al- 
ways kept inthe advance, or along the ridges and 
rising grounds on the flanks. 

At length, one day, a large band ot Blackfeet 
appeared -in the open field, but in the vicinity of 
rocks and cliffs. They kept at a wary distance, 
but made friendly signs. The trappers replied in 
the same way, but likewise kept aloof. A small 
party of Indians now advanced, bearing the pipe 
of peace ; they were met by an equal number of 
white men, and they formed a group midway 
between the two bands, where the pipe was cir- 
culated from hand to hand, and smoked with all 
due ceremony. An instance of natural affection 
took place at this pacific meeting. Among the 


_ free trappers in the Rocky Mountain band was 


a spirited young Mexican named Loretto, who, 
in the course of his wanderings, had ransomed a 
beautiful Blackfoot girl from a band of Crows by 
whom she had been captured. He made her his 
wife, after the Indian style, and she had followed 
his fortunes ever since, with the most devoted 
affection. Spc 

Among the Blackfeet warriors who advanced 
with the calumet of peace she recognized a 
brother. Leaving her infant with Loretto she 
rushed forward’ and threw herself upon her 
brother’s neck, who clasped his long-lost sister 
to his heart with a warmth of affection but'little 
compatible with the reputed stoicism of the sav- 
age. 

While this scene was taking place, Bridger left 
the main body of trappers and rode slowly to- 
ward the group of smokers, with his rifle resting 
across the pommel of his saddle. The chief of 
the Blackfeet stepped forward to meet him. From 
some unfortunate feeling of distrust Bridger cock- 
ed his rifle just as the chief was extending his 
hand in friendship. The quick ear of the savage 
caught the click of the lock; in a twinkling he 
grasped the barrel, forced the muzzle downward, 
and the contents were discharged into the earth 
at his feet. His next movement was to wrest the 
weapon from the hand of Bridger and fell him 
with it to the earth. He might have found this 
no easy task had not the unfortunate leader re- 
ceived two arrows in his back during the struggle. 

The chief now sprang into the vacant saddle 
and galloped off to his band. A wild hurry- 
skurry scene ensued; each party took to the 
banks, the rocks and trees, to gain favorable posi- 
tions, and an irregular firing was kept up on 
either side, without much effect. The Indian girl 
had been hurried off by her people at the out- 
break of the affray. She would have returned, 
through the dangers of the fight, to her husband 
and her child, but was prevented by her brother. 
The young Mexican saw her struggles and her 
agony, and heard her piercing cries. With a gen- 
erous impulse he caught up the child in his arms, 
rushed forward, regardless of Indian shatt or rifle, 
and placed it in safety upon her bosom. Even 
the savage heai‘ of the Blackfoot chief was reach- 
ed by this noble deed. He pronounced Loretto 
a madman for his temerity, but bade him depart 
in peace. The young Mexican hesitated ; he 
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urged to have his wife restored to him, but h 
brother interfered, and the countenance of th 
chief grew dark. The girl, he said, belonged to 
his tribe—she must remain with her people. Lo- 
retto would still have lingered, but his wife im~ 
plored him to depart, lest his life should be en- — 
dangered. It was with the greatest reluctance 
that he returned to his companions. aha 
The approach of night put an end to the skir- 
mishing fire of the adverse parties, and the savages — 
drew off without renewing their hostilites. We 
cannot but remark that both in this affair and 
that of Pierre’s Hole the affray commenced by a 


hostile act on the part of white men at the mo- — 


ment when the Indian warrior was extending the 
hand of amity. In neither instance, as far as 
circumstances have been stated to us by different 
persons, do we see any reason to suspect the sav- 
age chiefs of perfidy in their overtures of friend~ 
ship. They advanced in the confiding way usual 
among Indians when they bear the pipe of peace, 
and consider themselves sacred from attack. If — 
we violate the sanctity of this ceremonial, by any 
hostile movement on our part, it is we who incur 
the charge of faithlessness ; and we doubt not ~ 
that in both these instances the white men have 
been considered by the Blackfeet as the aggres- 
sors, and have, in consequence, been held up as 
men not to be trusted. : 

A word to conclude the romantic incident of 
Loretto and his Indian bride. A few months sub- ~ 
sequent to the event just related, the young Mex- 
ican settled his accounts with the Rocky Moun- 
tain Company, and obtained his discharge. He 
then left his comrades and set off to rejoin his wife 
and child among her people ; and we understand 
that, at the time we are writing these pages, he 
resides at a trading-house established of late by 
the American Fur Company in the Blackfoot 
country, where he acts as an interpreter, and has 
his Indian girl with him. ‘ 


CHAPTER XII, 


A WINTER CAMP IN. THE WILDERNESS—MEDLEY ~ _ 


OF TRAPPERS, HUNTERS, AND INDIANS—SCAR- 
CITY OF GAME—NEW ARRANGEMENTS IN THE 
CAMP—DETACHMENTS SENT TO A DISTANCE— 
CARELESSNESS OF» THE INDIANS WHEN EN- 
CAMPED—SICKNESS AMONG THE INDIANS—EX- 
CELLENT CHARACTER OF THE NEZ PERCES— 
THE CAPTAIN’S EFFORT AS A PACIFICATOR— 
A NEZ PERCE’S ARGUMENT IN FAVOR OF WAR 
—ROBBERIES BY THE BLACKFEET—LONG SUF- 
FERING OF THE NEZ PERCES—A HUNTER’S ELY- 
SIUM AMONG THE MOUNTAINS—MORE ROBBER- 
IES—THE CAPTAIN PREACHES UP A CRUSADE 
—THE EFFECT UPON HIS HEARERS. 


For the greater part of the month of Novem- 
ber Captain Bonneville remained in his tempo- 
rary post on Salmon River. He was now in the 


full enjoyment of his wishes ; leading a hunter’s ~ 


life in the heart of the wilderness, with all its wild 
populace around him. Beside his own people, 
motley in character and costume—creole, Ken-— 
tuckian, Indian, half-breed, hired trapper, and 
free trapper—he was surrounded by encampments 
of Nez Percés and Flatheads, with their droves of 
horses covering the hills and plains. It was, he 
declares, a wild and bustling scene. The hunt- 
ing parties of white men and red ‘men, continu 
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ally sallying forth and returning ; the groups at 
_ the various encampments, some cooking, some 


working, some amusing themselves at different 
games ; the neighing of horses, the braying of 
asses, the resounding strokes of the axe, the sharp 
- report of the rifle, the whoop, the halloo, and the 
frequent burst of laughter, all in the midst of a 
region suddenly roused from perfect silence and 
loneliness by this transient hunters’ sojourn, real- 
‘ized, he says, the idea of a ‘‘ populous solitude.”’ 
The kind and genial character of the captain had, 
evidently, its influence on the opposite races thus 
fortuitously congregated together. The most per- 
fect harmony prevailed between them. The In- 

dians, he says, were friendly in their dispositions, 
_and honest to the most scrupulous degree in their 
intercourse with the white men. Itis true they were 
somewhat importunate in their curiosity, and apt 
to be continually in the way, examining everything 
with keen and prying eye, and watching every 
movement of the white men. All this, however, 
was borne with great good-humor by the captain, 
and through his example by his men. Indeed, 
throughout all his transactions he shows himself 
the friend of the poor [ndians, and his conduct to- 
ward them is above all praise. 

The Nez Percés, the Flatheads, and the Hang- 
ing-ears pride themselves upon the number of 
their horses, of which they possess more in pro- 
portion than any other of the mountain tribes 
within the buffalo range. Many of the Indian 
warriors and hunters encamped around Captain 
Bonneville possess from thirty to forty horses 
each. Their horses are stout, well-built ponies, of 
great wind, and capable of enduring the severest 
hardship and fatigue. Theswiftest of them, how- 
ever, are those obtained from the whites while 
sufficiently young to become acclimated and in- 
ured to the rough service of the mountains. 

By degrees the populousness of this encamp- 
ment began to produce its inconveniences. The 
immense droves of horses owned by the Indians 
consumed the herbage of the surrounding hills ; 
while to drive them to any distant pasturage, in 
a neighborhood abounding with lurking and 
deadly enemies, would be to endanger the loss 
both of man and beast. Game, too, began to 
grow scarce. It was soon hunted and frightened 
out of the vicinity, and though the Indians made 
a wide circuit through the mountains in the hope 
of driving the buffalo toward the cantonment, 
their expedition was unsuccessful. It was plain 
that so large a party could not subsist themselves 
there, nor in any one place, throughout the win- 
ter. Captain Bonneville, therefore, altered his 
whole arrangements. He detached fifty men to- 


~ ward the south to winter upon Snake River, and 


to trap about its waters in the spring, with orders 
to rejoin him in the month of July at Horse 
Creek, in Green River valley, which he had fixed 
upon ‘as the general rendezvous of his company 
for the ensuing year. 
Of all his late party, he now retained with him 
merely a small number of free trappers, with 
whom he intended to sojourn among the Nez 


 Percés and Flatheads, and adopt the Indian mode 


of moving with the game and grass. Those 
bands, in effect, shortly afterward broke up their 
encampments and set off for a less beaten neigh- 
borhood. Captain Bonneville remained behind 
for a few days, that he might secretly prepare 
caches, in which to deposit everything not re- 
. quired for current use. Thus lightened of all su- 
perfluous incumbrance, he set off on the 2oth of 
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Yovember to rejoin his Indian allies. He found. 


Ce 


them encamped in a secluded part of the country, © 
at the head of a small stream. Considering them- _ 
selves out of all danger in this sequestered spot — 
from their old enemies, the Blackfeet, their en- _ 
campment manifested the most negligent secur- — 
ity. Their lodges were scattered in every direc- — 
tion, and their horses covered every hill for a great _ 
distance round, grazing upon the upland bunch ~ 
grass which grew in great abundance, and though — 
dry, retained its nutritious properties instead of — 
losing them like other grasses in the autumn. —— 
When the Nez Percés, Flatheads, and Pends — 
Oreilles are encamped in a dangerous neighbor- _ 
hood, says Captain Bonneville, the greatest careis _ 
taken of their horses, those prime articles of In- © 
dian wealth, and objects of Indian depredation. 
Each warrior has his horse tied by one foot at 
night to a stake planted before his lodge. Here — 
they remain until broad daylight; by that time 
the young men of the camp are already ranging — 
over the surrounding hills. Each family then — 
drives its horses to some eligible spot, where they _ 
are left to graze unattended. A young Indian ~ 
repairs occasionally to-the pasture to give them | 
water, and to see that all is well. 
ed are the horses to this management, that they 
keep together in the pasture where they have been ~ 
left. As the sun sinks behind the hills, they may _ 
be seen moving from all points toward the camp, 
where they surrender themselves to be tied up for — 
the night. Even in situations of danger, the In- © 
dians rarely set guards over their camp at night, — 
intrusting that office entirely to their vigilant and — 
well-trained dogs. Ait 
In an encampment, however, of such fancied — 
security as that in which Captain Bonneville 
found his Indian friends, much of these precau- 
tions with respect to their horses are omitted. 
They merely drive them, at nightfall, to some se- — 
questered little dell, and leave them there, at per- _ 
fect liberty, until the morning. coe 
One object of Captain Bonneville in wintering — 
among these Indians:was to procure a supply of 
horses against the spring. They were, however, | 
extremely unwilling to part with any, and it was 
with great difficulty that he purchased, at the rate — 
of twenty dollars each, a few for the use of some 
ot his free trappers who were on foot and de- — 
pendent on him for their equipment. Br 
In this encampment Captain Bonneville remain- — 
ed from the 21st of November to the gth of De- _ 
cember. During this period the thermometer — 
ranged from thirteen to forty-two degrees. There 
were occasional falls of snow; but it generally — 
melted away almost immediately, and the tender — 
blades of new grass began to shoot up among the 
old. On the 7th of December, however, the ther- 
mometer fell to seven degrees. fi 
The reader will recollect that, on distributing 
his forces when in Green River valley, Captain — 
Bonneville had detached a party, headed by a 
leader of the name of Matthieu, with all the weak 
and disabled horses, to sojourn about Bear River, ~ 
meet the Shoshonie bands, and afterward to re- 
join him at his winter camp on Salmon River, 
More than sufficient time had elapsed, yet Mat- _ 
thieu failed to make his appearance, and uneasi- 
ness began to be felt on his account. Captain 
Bonneville sent out four men, to range the coun- 
try through which he would have to pass, and en- ~ 
deavor to get some information concerning him ; 
for his route lay across the great Snake River 
plain, which spreads itself out like an Arabian 
desert, and on which a cavalcade could be de- » 
scried at a great distance. The scouts soon re- 
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of the plain, pretending that their horses were 
~ lame ; but it was evident they had feared to ven- 
ture, with so small a force, into these exposed and 
dangerous regions. 
A disease, which Captain Bonneville supposed 
to be pneumonia, now appeared among the In- 
dians, carrying off numbers of them after an ill- 
ness of three or four days. The worthy captain 
acted as physician, prescribing profuse sweatings 
-and copious bleedings, and uniformly with suc- 
cess, if the patient were subsequently treated with 
proper care. In extraordinary cases, the poor 
savages called in the aid of their own doctors or 
-. conjurors, who officiated with great noise and 
mummery, but with little benefit. Those who 
died during this epidemic were buried in graves, 
after the manner of the whites, but without any 
regard to the direction of the head. It is a fact 
_ worthy of notice that, while this malady made 
such rayages among the natives, not a single 
white man had the slightest symptom of it. 
_ A familiar intercourse of some standing with 
_ the Pierced-nose and Flathead Indians had now 
_ convinced Captain Bonneville of their amicable 
and inoffensive character; he began to take a 
_ strong interest in them, and conceived the idea of 
becoming a pacificator, and healing the deadly 
feud between them and the Blackfeet, in which 
_ they were so deplorably the sufferers. He pro- 
posed the matter to some of the leaders, and 
-urged that they should meet the Blackteet chiefs 
in a grand pacific conference, offering tosend two 
-of his men to the enemy’s camp with pipe, to- 
- bacco, and flag of truce, to negotiate the proposed 
meeting. 
. The Nez Percés and Flathead sages upon this 
held a council of war of two days’ duration, in 
which there was abundance of hard smoking and 
long talking, and both \eloquence and tobacco 
were nearly exhausted. At length they came to 
a decision to reject the worthy captain’s proposi- 
tion, and upon pretty substantial grounds, as the 
reader may judge. 
__ ** War,’’ said the chiefs, ‘‘ is a bloody business, 
and full of evil ; but it keeps the eyes of the chiefs 
_ always open, and makes the limbs of the young 
_. men strong and supple. In war, every one is on 
the alert. If we see a trail, we know it must be 
- anenemy ; if the Blackfeet come to us, we know’ 
_ it is for war, and we are ready. Peace, on the 
KY other hand, sounds no alarm; the eyes of the 
_ chiefs are closed in sleep, and the young men are 
sleek and lazy. The horses stray into the moun- 
tains ; the women and their little babes go about 
alone. But the heart of a Blackfoot is a lie, and 
his tongue isa trap. If he says peace it is to de- 
ceive ; he comes to us as a brother; he smokes 
his pipe with us ; but when he sees us weak, and 
off our guard, he will slay and steal. We will 
have no such peace ; let there be war !’’ 
- . With this reasoning Captain Bonneville was 
_ fain to acquiese; but, since the sagacious Flat- 
_ heads and their allies were content to remain in a 
state of warfare, he wished them at least to ex- 
ercise the boasted vigilance which war was to 
produce, and to keeptheir eyes open. He repre- 
sented to them the impossibility that two such 
considerable clans could move above the country 
without leaving trails by which they might be 
_ traced. Besides, among the Blackfeet braves 
were several Nez Percés, who had been taken 
prisoners in early youth, adopted by their captors, 
and trained up and imbued with warlike and 
predatory notions ; these had lost all sympathies 
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turned, having proceeded no further than the edge | 
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with their native tribe, and would be | 
lead the enemy to their secret, haunts. 


the range of so crafty and cruel a foe. All these 
counsels were lost upon his easy and simple-mind- 
ed hearers. A careless indifference reigned 


throughout their encampments, and their horses | 


were permitted to range the hills at night in per- 
fect freedom. Captain Bonneville had his own 
horses brought in at night, and properly picketed 


and guarded. The evil he apprehended soon took ~ : 


place. In a single night a swoop was made 


through the neighboring pastures by the Black- 


feet, and eighty-six of the finest horses carried off. 
A whip and a rope were left in a conspicuous 


situation by the robbers, as a taunt to the simple- 


tons they had unhorsed. 

Long before sunrise the news of this calamity 
spread Jike wildfire through the different encamp- 
ments. Captain Bonneville, whose own horseg¢ 
remained safe at their pickets, watched in mo- 
mentary expectation of an outbreak of warriors, 
Pierced-nose and Flathead, in furious pursuit of 
the marauders ; but no such thing—they content- 
ed themselves with searching diligently over hill 
and dale, to glean up such horses as had escaped 
the hands of the marauders, and then resigned 


themselves to their loss with the most exemplary i 


quiescence. a , 
Some, it is true, who were entirely unhorsed, 
set out on a begging visit to their cousins, as they 


call them, the Lower Nez Percés, who inhabit the © 


lower country about the Columbia, and possess 
horses in abundance. To these they repair when 
in difficulty, and seldom fail, by dint of begging 
and bartering, to get themselves once more 
mounted on horseback. 

Game had now become scarce in the neighbor- 
hood of the camp, and it was necessary, accord- 
ing to Indian custom, to move off to a less beaten 
ground. Captain Bonneville proposed the Horse 
Prairie; but his Indian friends objected that 
many of the Nez Percés had gone to visit their 
cousins, and that the whites were few in number, 


so that their united force was not sufficient to 


venture upon the buffalo grounds, which were in- 
fested by bands of Blackfeet. 

They now spoke of a place at no great distance, 
which they represented as a _ perfect hunter’s 
elysium. It was on the right branch, or head 
stream of the river, locked up among cliffs and 
precipices where there was no danger from roving 
bands, and where the Blackfeet dare not enter. 
Here, they said, the elk abounded, and the moun- 
tain sheep were to be seen trooping upon the 
rocks and hills. A little distance beyond it, also, 
herds of buffalo were to be met with, out of ‘the 
range of danger. Thither they proposed to move 


prone to 
He ex- 
horted them, therefore, to keep upon the alert, — 
and never to remit their vigilance while within — 


Dine 


yarties. 


the marauds of the Blackfeet, and Captain Bonne- 


ville admonished his Indian friends to be upon 


their guard. The Nez Percés, however, notwith- 
standing their recent loss, were still careless of 
their horses; merely driving them to some se- 
cluded spot, and leaving them there for the night, 
without setting any guard upon them. The con- 
_ Bequence was a second swoop, in which forty-one 
_ were carried off. This was borne with equal 


ps philosophy with the first, and no effort was made 


either to recover the horses, or to take vengeance 
on the thieves. 

The Nez Percés, however, grew more cautious 

with respect to their remaining horses, driving 
them regularly to the camp every evening, and 
fastening them to pickets. Captain Bonneville, 
however, told them that this was not enough. It 
was evident they were dogged by a daring and 

_ persevering enemy, who was encouraged by past 
impunity ; they should, therefore, take more than 
usual precautions, and post a guard at night over 
‘their cavalry. They could not, however, be per- 
suaded to depart from their usual custom. The 
horse once picketed, the care of the owner was 
over for the night, and heslept profoundly. None 
waked in the camp but the gamblers, who, ab- 

_ sorbed in their play, were more difficult to be 
roused to external circumstances than even the 
sleepers. 

The Blackfeet are bold enemies, and fond of 
hazardous exploits. The band that were hovering 
about the neighborhood, finding they had. such 
pacific people to deal with, redoubled their dar- 
ing. The horses being now picketed before the 

_ lodges, a number of Blackfeet scouts penetrated 
in the early part of the night into the very centre 
of the camp. Here they went about among the 
lodges, as calmly and deliberately as if at home, 
quietly cutting loose the horses that stood picketed 
by the lodges of their sleeping owners. One of 
these prowlers, more adventurous than the rest, 
approached a fire round which a group of Nez 

,Percés were gambling with the most intense 
eagerness. Here he stood for some time, muffled 
up in his robe, peering over the shoulders of the 
players, watching the changes of their -counte- 
nances and the fluctuations of the game. So com- 
pletely engrossed were they, that the presence of 
this muffled eaves-dropper was unnoticed and, 
having executed his bravado, he retired undis- 
covered. 

Having cut loose as many horses as they could 
conveniently carry off, the Blackfeet scouts re- 

» joined their comrades, and all remained patiently 
round the camp. By degrees the horses, finding 
themselves at liberty, took their route toward their 
customary grazing ground. As they emerged 
from the camp they were silently taken possession 
of, until, having secured about thirty, the Blackfeet 
sprang on their backs and scampered off. The 
clatter of hoofs startled the gamblers from their 
game. They gave the alarm, which soon roused 
the sleepers from every lodge. Still all was 
quiescent ; no marshalling of forces, no saddling 
of steeds and dashing off in pursuit, no talk of ret- 
ribution jor their repeated outrages. The 
patience of Captain Bonneville was at length ex- 

_hausted. He had played the part of a pacificator 
without success ; he now altered his tone, and re- 
; ed, if possible, to rouse their war spirit. , 

ordingly, convoking their chiefs, he in- 
eet : RAST 


should ‘enter, as ‘they would then be soon. 
ed away by the various Indian hunting | the necessity of vigorous and retributive measure 


hile thus encamped, they were still liable to 


veighed against their craven policy, and urge 


that would check the confidence and presumption 
of their enemies, if not inspire them with awe. 
For this purpose, he advised that a war party 
should be immediately sent off on the trail of the 
marauders, to follow them, if necessary, into the 
very heart of the Blackfoot country, and not to 
leave them until they had taken signal vengeance 
Beside this, he recommended the organization of — 
minor war parties, to make reprisals to the extent _ 
of the losses sustained. ‘‘ Unless yourouse your- 
selves from your apathy,’’ said he, ‘‘ and strik Be 
some bold and decisive blow, you will cease to be 
considered men, or objects of manly warfare. — 
The very squaws and children of the Blackfeet 
will be sent against you, while their warriors re- 
serve themselves for nobler antagonists.” 
This harangue had evidently a momentary effec 
upon the pride of the hearers. After a sho 
pause, however, one of the orators arose. It was 
bad, he said, to go to war for mere revenge, The 
Great Spirit had given thema heart for peace, no 
for war. They had lost horses, it was true, but 
they could easily get others from -their cousins, — 
the Lower Nez Percés, without incurring any risk; — 
whereas, in war they should lose men, who were — 
not so readily replaced. As to their late losses, — 
an increased watchfulness would prevent any — 
more misfortunes of the kind. He disapproved, : 
therefore, of all hostile measures; and all the — 
other chiefs concurred in his opinion, ‘ fe 
Captain Bonneville again took up the point. — 
‘It is true,’’ said he, ‘‘ the Great Spirit has given 
you a heart to Jove your friends ; but he has also P 
given you an arm to strike your enemies. ie 
you do something speedily to put an end to this — 
continual plundering, I must say farewell. As 
yet Ihave sustained no loss ; thanks to the precaa 
tions which you have slighted ; but my property — 
is too unsafe here; my turn will come next; I 
and my people will share the contempt you are — 
bringing upon yourselves, and will be thought, 
like you, poor-spirited beings, who may at an 
time be plundered with impunity.” : 
The conference broke up with some signs of © 
excitement on the part of the Indians. Early th 
next morning, a party of, thirty men set off 1 
pursuit of the foe, and Captain Bonneville hoped 
to hear a good account of the Blackfeet marau 
ders. To his disappointment, the war party came _ 
lagging back on the following day, leading a few a 
old, sorry, broken-down horses, which the free 
booters had not been able to urge to sufficient — 
speed. This effort exhausted the martial spirit, — 
a 
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and satisfied the wounded pride of the Nez Percés, 
and they relapsed into their usual state of passive 
indifference, 


‘CHAPTER XIII. 


STORY OF KOSATO, THE RENEGADE BLACKFOOT, _ 

IF the meekness and long-suffering of the Pierced- _ 
noses grieved the spirit of Captain Bonneville, 
there was anothér individual in the camp to’ 
whom they were still more annoying. This was — 
a Blackfoot renegado, named Kosato, a fiery hot- 
blooded youth who, with a beautiful girl of the — 
same tribe, had taken refuge among the Nez — 
Percés. Though adopted into the tribe, he still 
retained the warlike spirit of his race, and loathed _ 
the peaceful, inoffensive habits of those around _ 
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him. The hunting of the deer, the elk, and the 
‘buffalo, which was the height of their ambition, 
was too tame to satisfy his wild and restless na- 
ture. His heart burned for the foray, the am- 
bush, the skirmish, the scamper, and all the haps 
and hazards of roving and predatory warfare. 
_ The recent hoverings of the Blackfeet about the 
camp, their nightly prowls and daring and suc- 
cessful marauds, had kept him in a fever and a 
flutter, like a hawk in a cage who hears his late 
companions swooping and screaming in wild 
liberty above him. The attempt of Captain 
Bonneville to rouse the war spirit of the Nez 
Percés, and prompt them to relatiation, was 
ardently seconded by Kosato. For several days 
he was incessantly devising schemes of vengeance, 
and endeavoring to set on foot an expedition that 
should carry dismay and desolation into the Black- 
feet towns. All his art was exerted to touch upon 
those springs of human action with which he was 
most familiar. He drew the listening savages 
ound him by his nervous eloquence; taunted 
them with recitals of past wrongs and insults ; 
drew glowing pictures of triumphs and trophies 
within their reach ; recounted tales of daring and 
romantic enterprise, of secret marchings, covert 
lurkings, midnight surprisals, sackings, burnings, 
plunderings, scalpings ; together with the tri- 
umphant return, and the feasting and rejoicing of 
the victors. These wild tales were intermingled 
with the beating of the drum, the yell, the war- 
whoop and the war-dance, so inspiring to Indian 
valor. All, however, were lost upon the peaceful 
Spirits of his hearers ; not a Nez Percé was to be 
roused to vengeance, or stimulated to glotious 
war. In the bitterness of his heart, the Blackfoot 
renegado repined at the mishap which had severed 
him from a race of congenial spirits, and driven 
him to take refuge among beings so destitute of 
martial fire. 
__ The character and conduct of this man attracted 
the attention of Captain Bonneville, and he was 
anxious to hear the reason why he had deserted 
his tribe, and why he looked back upon them with 
such deadly hostility. Kosato told him his own 
Story briefly: it gives a picture of the deep, 
strong passions that work in the bosoms of these 
miscalled stoics. 

“You see my wife,’’ said he : “‘ she is good ; she 
is beautiful—I love her. Yet she has been the 
cause of all my troubles. She was the wife of my 
chief. I loved her more than he did; and she 
knew it. We talked together; \we laughed 
together ; we were always seeking each other’s 
society ; but we were as innocent as children. 
The chief grew jealous, and commanded her to 
speak with me no more. His heart became hard 
toward her ; his jealousy grew more furious. He 
beat her without cause and without mercy ; and 
threatened to kill her outright if she even looked 


atme. Do you want traces of his fury ? Look at 
that scar! His rage against me was no less per- 
secuting. War parties of'the Crows were hover- 


ing round us ; our young men had seen their trail. 
All hearts were roused for action; my horses 
were before my lodge. Suddenly the chief came, 
took them to his own pickets, and called them his 
own. What could I do? he wasa chief. I durst 
not speak, but my heart was burning. I joined 
no longer in the council, the hunt, or the war- 
feast. What had I to do there ? an unhorsed, de- 
graded warrior. I kept by myself, and thought 
of nothing but these wrongs and outrages. 

“IT was sitting one evening upon a knoll that 
overlooked the meadow where the horses were 
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pastured. I saw the horses that were once mine _ 
grazing among those of the chief. This mad- 
dened me, and I sat brooding for a time over the 
injuries I had suffered, and the cruelties which 
she I loved had endured for my sake, until my ~ 
heart swelled and grew sore, and my teeth were — 
clinched, As I looked down upon the meadow I 
saw the chief walking among his horses. I 
fastened my eyes upon him as a hawk’s; my 
blood boiled ; I drew my breath hard. He went 
among the willows. In an instant I was on my 
feet; my hand was on my knife—I flew rather 
than ran—before he was aware I sprang upon 
him, and with two blows laid him dead at my 
feet. I covered his body with earth, and strewed 
bushes over the place; then I hastened to her I 
loved, told her what I had done, and urged her to 
fly with me. She only answered me with tears. 
I reminded her of the wrongs I had suffered, and 
of the blows and stripes she had endured from the 
deceased ; I had done nothing but an act of jus- 
tice. I again urged her to fly ; but she only wept 
the more, and bade me go. My heart was heavy, 
but my eyes were dry. I folded my arms. ‘’Tis 
well,’ said I; ‘ Kosato will go alone to the desert. 
None will be with him but the wild beasts of the 
desert. The seekers of blood may follow on his 
trail. They may come upon him when he sleeps 
and glut their revenge; but you will be safe. 
Kosato will go alone.’ 

““T turned away. She sprang after me, .and 
strained me in her arms. ‘No,’ cried she, ‘ Ko- 
sato shall not go alone! Wherever he goes I will 
go—he shall never part from me.’ 

‘“We hastily took in our hands such things as 
we most needed, and stealing quietly from the 
village, mounted the first horses we encountered. 
Speeding day and’ night, we soon reached this 
tribe. They received us with welcome, and we 
have dwelt with them in peace. They are good 
and kind ; they are honest ; but their hearts are 
the hearts of women.’’ 

Such was the story of Kosato, as related by him 
to Captain Bonneville. It is of a kind that often 
occurs in Indian life ; where love elopements from 
tribe to tribe are as frequent as among the noyel- 
read heroes and heroines of sentimental civiliza- 
a and often give rise to bloody and lasting 
euds. : 


—— 


CHAPTER = XIV. 


THE PARTY ENTERS THE MOUNTAIN GORGE—A 
WILD FASTNESS AMONG HILLS—MOUNTAIN 
MUTTON—PEACE AND PLENTY—THE AMOROUS 
TRAPPER—A PIEBALD WEDDING—A FREE 
TRAPPER’S WIFE—HER GALA EQUIPMENTS— 
CHRISTMAS IN THE WILDERNESS. * 


? 


ON the 19th of December Captain Bonneville 
and his confederate Indians raised their camp, 
and entered the narrow gorge made by the north 
fork of Salmon River. Up this lay the secure and 
plenteous hunting region so temptingly described 
by the Indians. 

Since leaving Green River the plains had invari- 
ably been of loose sand or coarse gravel, and the 
rocky formation of the mountains of primitive 
limestone. The rivers, in general, were skirted 
with willows and bitter cotton-wood trees, and the 
prairies covered with wormwood. In the hollow 
breast of the mountains which they were tow 
penetrating, the surrounding heights were clothed — 
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th pine; while the declivities of the lower hills 
_ afforded abundance of bunch grass for the horses. 


_.. As the Indians had represented, they were now 
in a natural fastness of the mountains, the ingress 


and egress of which was by a deep gorge, so nar- 
row, rugged, and difficult as to prevent secret ap- 
proach or rapid retreat, and to admit of easy de- 
fence. The Blackfeet, therefore, refrained from 
venturing in after the Nez Percés, awaiting a bet- 

_-ter chance, when they should once more emerge 
into the open country. 

Captain Bonneville soon found that the Indians 
had not exaggerated the advantages of this region. 
Besides the numerous gangs of elk, large flocks of 
the ahsahta or bighorn, the mountain sheep, were 
to be seen bounding among the precipices. These 
simple animals were easily circumvented and de- 
stroyed. Afewhunters may surround a flock and 
kill as many as they please. Numbers were daily 
brought into camp, and the flesh of those which 
were young and fat was extolled as superior to 
the finest mutton. 

Here, then, there was a cessation from toil, from 
hunger, and alarm. Past ills and dangers were 
forgotten. The hunt, the game, the song, the 
story, the rough though good-humored joke, made 
time pass joyously away, and plenty and security 
reigned throughout the camp. 

Idleness and ease, it is said, lead to love, and 
love to matrimony, in civilized life, and the same 
process takes place in the wilderness. Filled with 
good cheer and mountain mutton, one of the free 
trappers began to repine at the solitude of his 
lodge, and to experience the force of that great 
law of nature, ‘‘it is not meet for man to live 
alone.”’ 

After a night of grave cogitation he repaired to 
Kowsoter, the Pierced-nose chief, and unfolded 
to him the secret workings of his bosom. 

‘*T want,’’ said he, ‘‘ a wife. Give me one from 
among your tribe. Not a young, giddy-pated girl, 
that will think of nothing but flaunting and finery, 
but a sober, discreet, hard-working squaw ; one 
that will share my lot without flinching, however 
hard it may be; that can take care of my lodge, 
and be a companion and a helpmate to me in the 
wilderness.’’ Kowsoter promised to look round 
among the females of his tribe, and procure such 
aone as he desired. Two days were requisite 
for the search. At the expiration of these, Kow- 
soter called at his lodge, and informed him that he 
would bring his bride to him in the course of the 
afternoon. He kept his word. At the appointed 
time he approached, leading the bride, a comely 
copper-colored dame attired in her Indian finery. 
Her father, mother, brothers by the half dozen 
and cousims by the score, all followed on to grace 
the ceremony and greet the new and important 
relative. 

The trapper received his new and numerous 
family connection with proper solemnity; he 
placed his bride beside him, and, filling the pipe, 
the-great symbol of peace, with his best tobacco, 
took two or three whiffs, then handed it to the 
chief who transferred it to the father of the bride, 
from whom it was passed on from hand to hand 
and mouth to mouth of the whole circle of kins- 
men round the fire, all maintaining the most pro- 
found and becoming silence. 

After several pipes had been filled and emptied 
in this solemn ceremonial, the chief addressed the 
bride, detailing at considerable length the duties 
of a wife which, among Indians, are little less 

- onerous than those of the pack-horse ; this done, 
he turned to her friends and congratulated them 
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upon the great alliance she had made. ~ They 
showed a due sense of their good fortune, espe- 
cially when the nuptial presents came to be -dis- 
tributed among the chiefs and relatives, amount- 
ing to about one hundred and eighty dollars. The 


company soon retired, and now the worthy trap- 


per found indeed that he had no green girl to” 
deal with ; for the knowing dame at once assumed 
the style and dignity of a trapper’s wife: taking 
possession of the lodge as her undisputed empire, — 
arranging everything according to her own taste 
and habitudes, and appearing as much at home 
and on as easy terms with the trapper as if they 
had been man and wife for years. e 
We have already given a picture of a free trap 
per and his horse, as furnished by Captain Bonne. 
ville : we shall here subjoin, as a companion pic-— 
ture, his description of a free trapper’s wife, tha 
the reader may have a correct idea of the kind o 
blessing the worthy hunter in question had invokec 
to solace him in the wilderness. ocak 
‘““The free trapper, while a bachelor, has no 
greater pet than his horse; but the moment he — 
takes a wife (a sort of brevet rank in matrimony 
occasionally bestowed upon some Indian fair one, 
like the heroes of ancient chivalry in the open 
field), he discovers that he hasa still more fanciful — 
and capricious animal on which to lavish his ex-— 
penses. Se 
““No sooner does an Indian belle experience 
this promotion, than all her notions at once rise 
and expand to the dignity of her situation, and | 
the purse of her lover, and his credit into the bar 
gain, are taxed to the utmost to fit her out in Dey 
coming style. The wife of a free trapper to be 
equipped and arrayed like any ordinary and un-— 
distinguished squaw? Perish the grovelling 
thought! In the first place, she must have a 
horse for her own riding; but no jaded, sorry, — 
earth-spirited hack, such as is sometimes assigned — 
by an Indian husband for the transportation ot his» 
squaw and her pappooses : the wife of afree trap-_ 
per must have the most beautiful animal she can 
lay her eyes on. And then, as to his decoration : 
headstall, breast-bands, saddle and crupper are 
lavishly embroidered with beads, and hung& with © 
thimbles, hawks’ bells, and bunches of ribbons. — 
From each side of the saddle hangs an esguimooz, 
a sort of pocket, in which she bestows the residue 
of her trinkets and nick-nacks, which cannot be’ 
crowded on the decoration of her horse or herself... 
Over this she folds, with great care, a drapery of 
scarlet and bright-colored calicoes, and now con-— 
siders the caparison of her steed complete. = 
‘““ As to her own person, she is even still more 
extravagant. 


Her hair, esteemed beautiful in 
proportion to its length, is carefully plaited, and 
made to fall with seeming negligence over either 
breast. Her riding hat is stuck full of party-col-_ 
ored feathers ; her robe, fashioned somewhat after 
that of the whites, is of red, green, and sometimes — 
gray cloth, but always of the finest texture that 
can be procured. Her leggins and moccasins 
are of the most beautiful and expensive workman-_ 
ship, and fitted neatly to the foot and ankle, which — 
with the Indian women are generally well formed — 
and delicate. Then as to jewelry : in the way of — 
finger-rings, ear-rings, necklaces, and other 
female glories, nothing within reach of the trap-_ 
per’s means is omitted that can tend to impress 
the beholder with an idea of the lady’s high es- 

tate. To finish the whole, she selects from among 
her blankets of various dyes one of some glowing 

color, and throwing it over her shoulders with a 
native grace, vaults into the saddle of her gay, 
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prancing steed, and is ready to follow her moun- 
 taineer ‘to the last gasp with love and loyalty.’ ’ 
~ Such is the general picture of the free trapper’s 
wife, given by Captain Bonneville ; how far it ap- 
plied in its details to the one in question does not 
altogether appear, though it would seem from the 
outset of her connubial career, that she was ready 
to avail herself of all the pomp and circumstance 
of her new condition. It is worthy of mention 
that wherever there are several wives of free trap- 
_ pers in a camp, the keenest rivalry exists between 
‘them, to the sore detriment of their husbands’ 
purses. Their whole time is expended and their 
ingenuity tasked by endeavors to eclipse each 
other in dress and decoration. The jealousies and 
heart-burnings thus occasioned among these so- 
‘styled children of nature are equally intense 
with those of the rival leaders of style and fashion 
n the luxurious abodes of civilized life. 
_ The genial festival of Christmas, which through- 
- out all Christendom lights up the fireside of home 
with mirth and jollity, followed hard upon the 
wedding just described. Though far from kin- 
_ dred and friends, Captain Bonneville and _ his 
handful of free trappers were not disposed to 
_ suffer the festival to pass unenjoyed ; they were in 
_aregion of good cheer, and were disposed to be 
_ joyous ; so it was determined to “light up the 
_ yule clog,’ and celebrate a merry Christmas in the 
heart of the wilderness. 
On Christmas eve, accordingly, they began their 
_ rude fétes and rejoicings. In the course of the 
_ night the free trappers surrounded the lodge of 
_ the Pierced-nose chief and in lieu of Christmas 
carols, saluted him with a feu de joze. 

Kowsoter received it in a truly Christian spirit, 
and after a speech, in which he expressed his high 
gratification at the honor done him, invited the 
~ whole company to a feast on the following day. 
His invitation was gladly accepted. A Christmas 
_ dinner in the wigwam of an Indian chief! There 
was novelty in the idea. Not one failed to be 
_ present. The banquet was served up in primitive 
’ style: skins of various kinds, nicely dressed for 
_ the occasion, were spread upon the ground ; upon 
_ these were heaped up abundance of venison, elk 
meat, and mountain mutton, with various bitter 
roots which the Indians use as condiments. 
After a short prayer, the company all seated 
themselves cross-legged, in Turkish fashion, to 
_the banquet, which passed off with great hilarity. 
After which various games of strength and agility 
by both white men and Indians closed the Christ- 
_ mas festivities. 
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CHAPTER? XV. : 


A BUNT AFTER HUNTERS—HUNGRY TIMES—A 
_ VORACIOUS REPAST — WINTRY WEATHER — 
GODIN’S RIVER—SPLENDID WINTER SCENE ON 
THE GREAT LAVA PLAIN OF SNAKE RIVER— 
SEVERE TRAVELLING AND TRAMPING IN THE 
SNOW—MANCEUVRES OF A SOLITARV INDIAN 
HORSEMAN—ENCAMPMENT ON SNAKE RIVER— 
BANNECK INDIANS—THE HORSE CHIEF—HIS 
i CHARMED LIFE. 


_ THE continued absence of Matthieu and _ his 
party had, by this time, caused great uneasiness 
_in the mind of Captain Bonneville ; and, finding 
there was no dependence to be placed upon the 

_ perseverance and courage of scouting parties in so 
_ perilous a quest, he determined to set out himself 


on the search, and to keep on unti is 
ascertain something of the obyect of his solicitude. 

Accordingly on the 26th December he left the 
camp, accompanied by thirteen stark trappers and _ 
hunters, all well mounted and armed for danger- 
ous enterprise. On the following morning they 
passed out at the head of the mountain gorge and 
sallied forth into the open plain. 
dently expected a brush with the Blackfeet, or 
some other ‘predatory horde, they moved with — 
great circumspection, and kept vigilant wateh in — 
their encampments. 

In the course of another day they leff the main | 
branch of Salmon River, and proceeded south 
toward a pass called John Day’s defile. It was 
severe and arduous travelling. The plains were 
swept by keen and bitter blasts of wintry wind ; 
the ground was generally covered with snow, — 
game was scarce, so that hunger generally pre- 
vailed in the camp, while the want of pasturage 
soon began to manifest itself in the declining 
vigor of the horses. 

The party had scarcely encamped on the after- 
noon of the 28th, when two of the hunters who 
had sallied forth in quest of game came galloping 
back in great alarm. While hunting they had 
perceived a party of savages, evidently manceu- 
vring to cut them off from the camp ; and nothing 
had saved them from being entrapped but the 
speed of their horses. 

These tidings struck dismay into the camp. 
Captain Bonneville endeavored to reassure his 
men by representing the position of their encamp- 
ment, and its capability of defence. He then or- 
dered the horses to be driven in and picketed, and 
threw up a rough breaStwork of fallen trunks of 
trees and the vegetable rubbish of the wilderness. 
Within this barrier was maintained a_ vigilant 
watch throughout the night, which passed away 
without alarm. Atearly dawn they scrutinized 
the surrounding plain, to discover whether any 
enemies had been lurking about during the 
night ; not a foot-print, however, was to be dis- 
covered in the coarse gravel with which the plain 
was covered. 

Hunger now began to cause more uneasiness 
than the apprehensions of surrounding enemies. 
After marching a few miles they encamped at the 
foot of a mountain, in hopes of finding buffalo. It 
was not until the next day that they discovered a 
pair of fine bulls on the edge of the plain, among 
rocks and ravines. Having now been two days 
and a half without a mouthful of food, they took 
especial care that these animals should not escape — 
them. While some of the surest marksmen ad- 
vanced cautiously with their rifles into the rough 
ground, four of the best mounted horsemen took 
their stations in the plain, to run the bulls down 
should they only be maimed. | 

The buffalo were wounded, and set off in head- 
long flight. The half-famished horses were too 
weak to overtake them on the frozen ground, but 
succeeded in driving them on the ice, where they 
slipped and fell, and were easily dispatched. The 
hunters loaded themselves with beef for present 
and future supply, and then returned and en- 
camped at the last night’s fire. Here they passed 
the remainder of the day, cooking and eating with 
a voracity proportioned to previous starvation, 
forgetting in the hearty revel of the moment the 
certain dangers with which they were environed. 

The cravings of hunger being satisfied, they 
now began to debate about their further progress. 
The men were much disheartened by the hardships 
they had already endured. Indeed, two who had ~ 


As they confi- 


Cire ( ‘The prospect ahead was 

ugh to stagger the stoutest heart. They were 

in the dead of winter. 
reach the wild landscape was wrapped in snow, 

_ which was evidently deepening as they advanced. 

_ Over this they would have to toil, with, the icy 

_ wind blowing in their faces: their horses might 

_ give out through want of pasturage, and they 

themselves must expect intervals of horrible 

famine like that they had already experienced. 

_ With Captain Bonneville, however, persever- 
ance was a matter of pride; and, having under- 
taken this enterprise, nothing could turn him back 
until it was accomplished: though he declares 

_ that, had he anticipated the difficulties and suffer- 

_ ings which attended it, he should have flinched 

_ from the undertaking. 

Onward, therefore, the little band urged their 
_way,/ keeping along the course of a stream called 
__ John Day’s Creek. The cold was so intense that 

_ they had frequently to dismount and travel on 
foot, lest they should freeze in their saddles. The 
days which at this season are short enough even, 
in the open prairies, were narrowed toa few hours 
by the high mountains, which allowed the travel- 
lers but a brief enjoyment of the cheering rays of 
the sun. The snow was generally at least 
twenty inches in depth, and in many places much 

-more: those who dismounted had to beat their 
way with toilsome steps. Eight miles were con- 
sidered a good day’s journey. The horses were 

an almost famished ; for the herbage was covered by 

> the deep snow, so that they had nothing to subsist 

* upon but scanty wisps of the dry bunch grass 

which peered above the surface, and the small 
branches and twigs of frozen willows and worm- 
wood. ‘ 

In this way they urged their slow and painful 
course to the south down John Day’s Creek, until 
it lost itself in a swamp. Here they encamped 
upon the ice among stiffened willows, where they 
were obliged to beat down and clear away the 
snow to procure pasturage for their horses. 

Hence, they toiled on to Godin River ; so called 
after an Iroquois hunter in the service of Sub- 
lette, who was murdered there by the Blackfeet. 
Many of the features of this remote wilderness are 
thus named after scenes of violence and bloodshed 
that occurred to the early pioneers. It was an 
act of filial vengeance on the part of Godin’s son 

Antoine that, as the reader may recollect, 

' brought on the recent battle at Pierre’s Hole. 

_ Form Godin’s River, Captain Bonneville and 
his followers came out upon the plain of the Three 

- Butes, so called from three singular and isolated 
hills that rise from the midst. It is a part of the 
great desert of Snake River, one of the most re- 
markable tracts beyond the mountains. Could 
they have experienced a respite from their suffer- 
ings and anxieties, the immense landscape spread 
out before them was calculated to inspire admira- 
tion. Winter has its beauties and glories as 
well as summer ; and Captain Bonneville had the 
soul to appreciate them. 

Far away, says he, over the vast plains, and 
up the steep sides of the lofty mountains, the 
snow lay spread in dazzling whiteness: and 
whenever the sun emerged in the morning above 
the giant peaks, or burst forth from among clouds 
in his mid-day course, mountain and dell, glazed 
rock and frosted tree, glowed and sparkled with 

surpassing lustre. The tall pines seemed 

prinkled with a silver dust, and ‘the willows, 


ra 


studded with minute icicles reflecting the pris- 
| matic rays, brought to mind the fairy trees con- 


As far as the eye could 


-snow decreased in depth as they receded from the 


jured up by the caliph’s story-teller to adorn his 
vale of diamonds. — Rte Magar 

The poor wanderers, however, nearly starved 
with hunger and cold, were in no mood to enjoy 
the glories of these brilliant scenes ; though they 
stamped pictures on their memory which h 
been recalled with delight in more genial situa 
tions. 

Encamping at the west Bute, they found a place 
swept by the winds, so that it was bare of snow, 
and there was abundance of bunch grass. 
the horses were turned loose to graze through 
the night. Though for once they had ample pa: 
urage, yet the keen winds were so intense th 
in the morning, a mule was found frozen to dea 
The trappers gathered round and mourned over 
him as over a cherished friend. They feared their 
half-famished horses would soon share his fate, 
for there seemed scarce blood enough left in th 
veins to withstand the freezing cold. To beat 
way further through the snow with these enfeebled 
animals seemed next to impossible ; and despond- 
ency began to creep over their hearts, when, for- — 
tunately, they discovered a trail made by some — 
hunting party. Into this they immediately entered, 
and proceeded with less difhiculty. Shortly after- 
ward, a fine buffalo bull came bounding across 
the snow and was instantly brought down by the 
hunters.- A fire was soon blazing and crackling, 
and an ample repast soon cooked, and sooner di 
patched; after which they made some further 
progress and then encamped. One of the me 
reached the camp nearly frozen to death; bu 
good cheer and a blazing fire gradually restore 
life, and put his blood in circulation. 

Having now a beaten path, they proceeded the 
next morning with more facility; indeed, the 


mountains, and the temperature became more 
mild. In the course of the day they discovered a 
solitary horseman hovering at a distance before 
them on the plain. They spurred on to overtake 
him ; but he was better mounted on a fresher _ 
steed, and kept at a wary distance, reconnoitring — 
them with evident distrust ; for the wild dress of 
the free trappers, their leggins, blankets, and 
cloth caps garnished with fur and topped off with ~ 
feathers, even their very elf-locks and weather- 
bronzed complexions, gave them the look of I 
dians rather than white men, and made him mis- 
take them for a war party of some hostile tribe. — 
After much manceuvring, the wild horseman 
was at length brought to a parley ; but even then 
he conducted himself with the caution of a know- 
ing prowler of the prairies. Dismounting from 
his horse, and using him as a breastwork, he 
levelled his gun across his back, and, thus pre- 
pared for defence like a wary cruiser upon the 
high seas, he permitted himself to be approached 
within speaking distance. ty ee 
He proved to be an Indian of the Banneck tribe, _ 
belonging to a band at no great distance. It was 
some time before he could \be persuaded that he 
was conversing with a party of white men, and 
induced to lay aside his reserve and join them, ~ 
He then gave them the interesting intelligence — 
that there were two companies of white men en- 
camped in the neighborhood. This was cheering 
news to Captain Bonneville ; who hoped to find 
in one of them the long-sought party of Matthieu. 
Pushing forward, therefore, with renovated 
spirits, he reached Snake River by nightfall, and — 
there fixed his encampment. A Ante 
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_ Early the next morning (13th January, 1833), 
diligent search was made about the neighborhood 
for traces of the reported parties of white men, 
An encampment was soon discovered about four 
miles further up the river, in which Captain 
Bonneville to his great joy found two of Mat- 
-thieu’s men, from whom he learned that the rest 
of his party would be there in the course of a few 
days. It was a matter of great pride and self- 
gratulation to Captain Bonneville that he had thus 
accomplished his dreary and doubtful enterprise ; 
and he determined to pass some time in this en- 
-campment, both to await the return of Matthieu, 
and to give needful repose to men and horses. 
It was, in fact, one of the most eligible and de- 
-lightful wintering grounds in that whole range of 
country. The Snake River here wound its devi- 
ous way between low banks through the great 
pla 1of the Three Butes ; and was bordered by 
wide and fertile meadows. It was studded with 
islands which, like the alluvial bottoms, were 
covered with groves of cotton-wood, thickets of 
willow, tracts of good lowland grass, and abun- 
dance of green rushes. The adjacent plains were 
so vast in extent that no single band of Indians 
could drive the buffalo out of them ; nor was the 
snow of sufficient depth to give any serious incon- 
venience. Indeed, during the sojourn of Captain 
Bonneville in this neighborhood, which was in the 
heart of winter, he found the weather, with the 
exception of a few cold and stormy days, gener- 
ally mild and pleasant, freezing a little at night 
_ but invariably thawing with the morning’s sun— 
resembling the spring weather in the middle parts 
of the United States. 
_ The lofty range of the Three Tetons, those great 
jJandmarks of the Rocky Mountains rising in the 
east and circling away to the north and west of 
_the great plain of Snake River, and the moun- 
tains of Salt River and Portneuf toward the south, 
catch tne earliest falls of snow. Their white 
robes lengthen as the winter advances, and spread 
themselves far into the plain, driving the buffalo 
in herds to the banks of the river in quest of food ; 
where they are easily slain in great numbers. 
_ Such were the palpable advantages of this winter 
encampment ; added to which, it was secure from 
_the prowlings and plunderings of any petty band 
of roving Blackfeet, the difficulties of retreat ren- 
dering it unwise for those crafty depredators to 
venture an attack unless with an overpowering 
force. 
About ten miles below the encampment lay the 
_Banneck Indians ; numbering about one hundred 
and twenty lodges. They are brave and cunning 
warriors and deadly foes of the Blackfeet, whom 
_ they easily overcome in battles where their forces 
are equal. They are not vengeful and enterpris- 
ing in warfare, however; seldom sending war 
‘parties to attack the Blackfeet towns, but con- 
tenting themselves with defending their own ter- 
ritories andhouse. About one third of their war- 
-riors are armed with fusees, the rest with bows 
and arrows. 
__ As soon as the spring opens they move down 
the right bank of Snake River and encamp at the 
heads of the Boisée and Payette. Here their 
horses wax fat on good pasturage, while the tribe 
‘revels in plenty upon the flesh of deer, elk, bear, 
and beaver. They then descend a little further, 
and are met by the Lower Nez Percés, with whom 
_ they trade for horses ; giving in exchange beaver, 
buffalo, and buffalo robes. Hence they strike 
upon the tributary streams on the left bank of 
Snake River, and encamp at the rise of the Port- 
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neuf and Blackfoot streams, in the buffalo range, — 


Their horses, although of the Nez Percé 


are inferior to the parent stock from being ridden 
at too early an age, being often bought when Rut oo 
two years old and immediately put to hard work. 
They have fewer horses, also, than most of these 
migratory tribes. ; ai 

At the time that Captain Bonneville came into 
the neighborhood of these Indians, they were all 
in mourning for théir chief, surnamed The Horse. 
This chief was said to possess a charmed life, or ~ 
rather, to be invulnerable to lead ; no bullet hay- Pas 
ing ever hit him, though he had been in repeated 
battles, and often shot at by the surest marks- 
men. He had shown great magnanimity in his 
intercourse with the white men. _ One of the great 
men of his family had been slain in an attack 
upon a band of trappers passing through the ter- 
ritories of his tribe. Vengeance had been sworn 
by the Bannecks ; but The Horse interfered, de- 
claring himself the friend of white men and, 
having great influence and authority among his 
people, he compelled them to forego all vindic- ~ 
tive plans and to conduct themselves amicably 
whenever they came in contact with the traders. 

This chief had bravely fallen in resisting an at- 
tack made by the Blackfeet upon his tribe, while — 
encamped at the head of Godin River. His 
fall in nowise lessened the faith of his people in 
his charmed life ; for they declared that it was 
not a bullet which laid him low, but a bit of horn 
which had been shot into him by some Blackfoot 
marksman aware, no doubt, of the inefficacy of 
lead. Since his death there was no one with 
sufficient influence over the tribe to restrain the 
wild and predatory propensities of the young 
men. The consequence was they had become 
troublesome and dangerous neighbors, openly 
friendly for the sake of traffic, but disposed to _ 
commit secret depredations and to molest any 
small party that might fall within their reach. 


CHAPTER XV iE; 


MISADVENTURES OF MATTHIEU AND HIS PARTY 
—RETURN TQ THE CACHES AT SALMON RIVER 
-—-BATTLE BETWEEN NEZ PERCES AND BLACK- 
FEET—HEROISM OF A NEZ PERCE WOMAN— 
ENROLLED AMONG THE BRAVES. 


ON the 3d of February Matthieu, with the res- 
idue of his band, arrived in camp. He hada 
disastrous story to relate. After parting with 
Captain Bonneville in Green River valley he had 
proceeded to the westward, keeping to the north 
of the Eutaw Mountains, a spur of the great 
Rocky chain. Here he experienced the most 
rugged travelling for his horses, and soon discov- 
ered that there was but little chance of meeting 
the Shoshonie bands. He now proceeded along 
Bear River, a stream much frequented by trap- 
pers, intending to shape his course to Salmon 
River to rejoin Captain Bonneville. 

He was misled, however, either through the 
ignorance or treachery of an Indian guide, and 
conducted into a wild valley where he lay en- 
camped during the autumn and the early part of “4 
the winter, nearly buried in snow and almost _ a 
starved. Early in the season he detached five 
men, with nine horses, to proceed to the neigh- =) | 4 
borhood of the Sheep Rock, on Bear River, where 
game was plenty, and there to procure a supply 
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a expedition when their trail was discovered 
by a party of nine or ten Indians, who immedi- 
ately commenced a lurking pursuit, dogging them 
_ secretly for five or six days. So long as their en- 

campments were well chosen and a proper watch 
intained the wary savages kept aloof; at 
ngth, observing that they were badly encamped, 

a situation where they might be approached 
with secrecy, the enemy crept stealthily along 
_ under cover of the river bank, preparing to burst 
_ suddenly upon their prey. 

They had not advanced within strikiug distance, 
however, before they*were discovered by one of the 
_ trappers. He immediately but silently gave the 
alarm to his companions. They all sprang upon 
_ their horses and prepared to retreat to a safe po- 
_ sition. One of the party, however, named Jen- 
_ nings, doubted the correctness of the alarm, and 

_ before he mounted his horse wanted to ascertain 
4 the fact. His companions urged him to mount, 
_ but in vain; he was incredulous and obstinate. 
_ A volley of firearms by the savages dispelled his 


_ doubts, but so overpowered his neryes that he 
was unable to get into his saddle. His comrades, 
_ seeing his peril and confusion, generously leaped 
from their horses to protect him. A shot from a 
rifle brought him to the earth; in his agony he 
called upon the others not todesert him. Two of 
_ them, Le Roy and Ross, after fighting desperate- 
ly, were captured by the savages ; the remaining 
two vaulted into their saddles and saved them- 
selves by headlong flight, being pursued for near- 
ly thirty miles. They got safe back to Matthieu’s 
‘camp, where their story inspired such dread of 
lurking Indians that the hunters could not be 
prevailed upon to undertake another foray in 
_ quest of provisions. They remained, therefore, 
almost starvingin their camp ; now and then kill- 
ing an old or disabled horse for food, while the 
elk and the mountain sheep roamed unmolested 
_ among the surrounding mountains. 
4 The disastrous surprisal of this hunting party 
is cited by Captain Bonneville to show the impor- 
tance of vigilant watching and judicious encamp- 
ments in the Indian country. Most of this kind 
of disasters to traders and, trappers arise from 
some careless inattention to the state of their arms 
and ammunition, the placing of their horses at 
night, the position of their camping ground, and 
the posting of their night watches. The Indian is 
a vigilant and crafty foe, by no means given to 
_hair-brained assaults ; he seldom attacks when he 
finds his foe well prepared and on the alert. Cau- 
tion is at least as efficacious a protection against 
_ him as courage. 
. The Indians who made this attack were at first 
_ supposed to be Blackfeet ; until Captain Bonne- 
_ ville found subsequently, in the camp of the Ban- 
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necks, a horse, saddle, and bridle, which he rec- 
ognized as having belonged to one of the hunters. 
# The Bannecks, however, stoutly denied having 
taken these spoils in fight, and persisted in 


. affirming that the outrage had been perpetrated 
by a Blackfoot band. 


“4 


Captain Bonneville remained on Snake River 
nearly three weeks after the arrival of Matthieu 
and his party. At length his horses having re- 
covered strength sufficient for a journey, he pre- 
pared to return to the Nez Percés, or rather to 
_ visit his caches on Salmon River ; that he might 


ey had not proceeded far on | _ 


of the deep snow, when he encamped under the 
lee of immense piles of burned rock. On the 21st 
he was again floundering through the snow, on 
the great Snake River plain, where it lay to the — 
depth of thirty inches. lt was sufficiently incrust- 
ed to beara pedestrian, but the poor horses broke 
through the crust, and plunged and strained at 
every step. So lacerated were they by the ice 


that it was necessary to change the front every _ 


hundred yards, and put a different one in ad- 
vance to break the way. The open prairies 
were swept by a piercing and biting wind from 
the northwest. At night, they had to task their 
ingenuity to provide shelter and keep from treez- 
ing. In the first place, they dug deep holes in 
the snow, piling it up in ramparts to windward 
as a protection against the blast. Beneath these 
they spread buffalo skins, upon which they 
stretched themselves in full dress, with caps, 
cloaks, and moccasins, and covered themselves 
with numerous blankets; notwithstanding all 
which they were often severely pinched with the 
cold. 

On the 28th of February they arrived on the 
banks of Godin River. This stream emerges from 
the mountains opposite an eastern branch of the 
Malade River, running southeast, forms a deep 


and swift current about twenty yards wide, pass- : 


ing rapidly through a defile to which it gives its 
name, and then enters the great plain where, 


after meandering about forty miles, it is finally” 


lost in the region of the Burned Rocks. 

On the banks of this river Captain Bonneville 
was so fortunate as to come upon a buffalo trail. 
Following it up, he entered the defile, where he 
remained encamped for two days to allow the 
hunters time to kill and dry a supply of buffalo 
beef. In this sheltered defile the weather was 


moderate and grass was already sprouting more 


than an inch in height. There was abundance, 
too, of the salt weed, which grows most plentiful 
in clayey and gravelly barrens. It resembles pen- 
nyroyal, and derives its name from a partial salt- 
néss. It is a nourishing food for the horses in 
the winter, but they reject it the moment the 
young grass affords sufficient pasturage. 

On the 6th of March, having cured sufficient 
meat, the party resumed their march, and moved 
onAvith comparative ease, excepting where they 
had to make their way through snow-drifts which ~ 
had been piled up by the wind. 

On the 11th, a small cloud of smoke was ob- 
served rising in a deep part of the defile. An en- 
campment was instantly formed, and scouts were 
sent out to reconnoitre. They returned with in- 
telligence that it was a hunting party of Flat- 
heads returning from the buftalo range laden 
with meat. Captain Bonneville joined them the 
next day, and persuaded them to proceed with his 
party afew miles below to the caches, whither he 
proposed also to invite the Nez Percés, whom he 
hoped to find somewhere in this neighborhood. 
In fact, on the 13th, he was rejoined by that 
friendly tribe who, since he separated from them 
on Salmon River, had likewise been out to hunt 
the buffalo, but had continued to be haunted and 
harassed by their old enemies the Blackfeet, who, 
as usual, had contrived to carry off many of their 
horses. 

In the course of this hunting expedition, a small 
band of ten lodges separated from the main body 
in search of better pasturage for their horses. 
About the 1st of March, the-scattered parties of 
Blackfoot banditti united to the number of three 
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Fording the river, he proceeded to the borders _ . 
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hundred fighting men, and determined upon 
some signal bow. Proceeding to the former camp- 
ing ground of the Nez Percés, they found the 
lodges deserted ; upon which they hid them- 
‘selves among the willows and thickets, watching 
for some straggler who might guide them to the 
present ‘‘ whereabout’’ of their intended victims. 
As fortune would have it Kosato, the Blackfoot 
renegade, was the first to pass along, accom- 
panied by his blood-bought bride. He was on 
his way from the main body of hunters to the lit- 
tle band of ten lodges. The Blackteet knew and 
marked him as he passed ; he was within bowshot 
of their ambuscade; yet, much as they thirsted 
for his blood, they forbore to launch a shaft ; 
sparing him for the moment that he might lead 
them to their prey. Secretly following his trail, 
they discovered the lodges of the unfortunate Nez 
_ Percés, and assailed them with shouts and yell- 
ings. The Nez Percés numbered only twenty 
men, and but nine were armed with fusees. They 
showed themselves, however, as brave and skilful 
in war as they had been mild and long-suffering 
in peace. Their first care was to dig holes inside 


_ ~perately, laying several of the enemy dead upon 
_ the ground; while they, though some of them 
- were wounded, lost not a single warrior. 

During the heat of the battle, a woman of the 
Nez Percés, seeing her warrior badly wounded 
and unable to fight, seized his bow and arrows, 

and bravely and successfully defended his person, 
contributing to the safety of the whole party. 

In another part of the field of action, a Nez 
-Percé had crouched behind the trunk of a fallen 
tree, and kept up a galling fire from his covert. A 
_ Blackfoot seeing this, procured a round log, and 
placing it before him as he lay prostrate, rolled it 
~.. forward toward the trunk of the tree behind which 
__ his enemy lay crouched. It was a moment of 
breathless interest; whoever first showed him- 
_ self would be in danger of a shot. The Nez Percé 
_,. put.an end to the suspense. The moment the 
logs touched he sprang upon his feet and dis- ' 
charged the contents of his fusee into the back of 
his antagonist. By this‘time the Blackfeet had 
got possession of the horses several of their war- 
‘riors lay dead on the field, and the Nez Percés, 
ensconced in their lodges, seemed resolved to de- 
fend themselves to the last gasp. It so happened 
that the chief of the Blackfeet party was a rene- 
gade from the Nez Percés ; unlike Kosato, how- 
ever, he had no vindictive rage against his native 
tribe, but was rather disposed, now he had got 
_ the booty, to spare all unnecessary effusion of 
blood. He held a long parley, therefore, with 
the besieged, and finally drew off his warriors, 
taking with him seventy horses. It appeared, 
afterward, that the bullets of the Blackfeet had 
been entirely expended in the course of the battle, , 
so that they were obliged to make use of stones 
as substitute. 

At the outset of the fight Kosato, the renegade, 
fought with fury rather than valor, animating 
___ the others by word as well as deed. A wound in 
_ the head from a rifle ball laid him senseless on the 
earth. There his body remained when the battle 
_was over, and the victors were leading off the 
horses. His wife hung over him with frantic 
lamentations. The conquerors paused and urged 
her to leave the lifeless renegade, and return with 
them to her kindred. She refused to listen to 
their solicitations, and they passed on. As she 
sat watching the features of Kosato, and giving 
way to passionate grief, she thought she perceived 


of their lodges ; thus ensconced they fought des- } 
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him to breathe. She was not mis: 
ball, which had been nearly spent beto 
him, had stunned instead of killing him. By th 
ministry of his faithful wife he gradually rec 
ered, reviving to a redoubled love for her, ai 
hatred of his tribe. ~ eS f 

As to the female who had so bravely defended 
her husband, she was elevated by the tribe to a 
rank far above her sex, and beside other honora-. 
ble distinctions, was thenceforward permitted to 
take a part in the war dances of the braves! — 
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CHAPTER ‘XVII. 


OPENING OF THE CACHES — DETACHMENTS OF 
CERRE AND HODGKISS—SALMON RIVER. MOUN- — 
TAINS—SUPERSTITION OF AN INDIAN TRAPPER ~ 
—GODIN’S RIVER—PREPARATIONS FOR TRAP=- — 
PING—-AN ALARM—AN INTERRUPTION—A RIVAL _ 
BAND—PHENOMENA OF SNAKE RIVER PLAIN— 
VAST CLEFTS AND CHASMS—INGULFED STREAMS 
—SUBLIME SCENERY — A GRAND BUFFALO 
HUNT. j 


CAPTAIN BONNEVILLE found his ee perfect- 
ly secure, and having secretly opened them he 
selected such articles as were necessary to equip 
the free trappers and to supply the inconsidera- — 
ble trade with the Indains, after which he closed 
them again. The free trappers, being newly rigged — 
out and supplied, were in high spirits, and swag- * 
gerd gayly about the camp. To compensate all — 
hands for past sufferings, and to give a cheerful 
spur to further operations, Captain Bonneville 
now gave the men what, in frontier phrase, is 
termed ‘‘a regular blow out.’’ It was a day of 
uncouth gambols and frolics and rude feasting. 
The Indians joined in the sports and games, and 
all was mirth and good-fellowship. Vn 

It was now the middle of March, and Captain 
Bonneville made preparations to open the spring 
campaign. He had pitched upon Malade River 
for his main trapping ground for the season. 
This is a stream which rises among the great bed 
of mountains north of the Lava Plain, and after a 
winding course falls into Snake River. Previous 
to his departure the captain dispatched Mr. Cerré, 
with a few men, to visit’the Indian villages and 
purchase horses; he furnished’-his clerk, Mr. — 
Hodgkiss, also, with a small stock of goods, to 
keep up a trade with the Indians during the 
spring, for such peltries as they might collect, ap- 
pointing the caches on Salmon River as the point 
of rendezvous, where they were to rejoin him on 
the 15th of June following. : 

This done he set out for Malade River, with a 
band of twenty-eight men composed of hired and 
free trappers and Indian hunters, together with 
eight squaws. Their route lay up along the right 
fork of Salmon River, as it passes through the 
deep defile of the mountains, They travelled 
very slowly, not above five miles a day, for many 
of the horses were so weak that they faltered 
and staggered as they walked. Pasturage, how- 
ever, was now growing plentiful. There was 
abundance of fresh grass, which in some places — 
had attained such height as to wave in the wind. 
The native flocks of the wilderness, the mountain 
sheep, as they are called by the trappers, were — 
continually to be seen upon the hills between 
which they passed, and a good supply of mutton | 


ourse of 
-oceasion t@ remark an instance of the many 
ns; and almost superstitions, which prevail 
ong ‘he Indians, and among some of the white 
n, with respect to the sagacity of the beaver. 
_ The Indian hunters of his party were in the habit 
of exploring all the streams along which they pass- 
er ed, in search of ‘‘ beaver lodges,” and occasional- 
ly set their traps with some success. One of 
them, however, though an experienced and skilful 
trapper, was invariably unsuccessful. Astonished 
and mortified at such unusual bad luck, he at 
_ length conceived the idea that there was some 
_ odor about bis person of which the beaver got 
- scent and retreated at his approach. He imme- 
diately set about a thorough purification. Making 
_arude sweating-house on the banks of the river, 
he would shut himself up until in a reeking per- 
_ spiration, and then suddenly emerging, would 
plunge irto the river. A number of these sweat- 
_ ings and plungings having, as he supposed, ren- 
_. dered his person perfectly ‘‘ inodorous,’”’ he re- 
sumed his trapping with renovated hope. 
About the beginning of April they encamped 
_ upon Godin’s River, where they found the swamp 
_ full of “‘ musk-rat houses.’’ Here, therefore, Cap- 
tain Bonneville determined to remain a few days 
and make his first regular attempt at trapping. 
That his maiden campaign might open with spirit, 
he promised the Indians and free trappers an ex- 
_ tra price for every musk-rat they should take. All 
now set to work for the next day’s sport. The 
- utmost animation and gayety prevailed through- 
out thecamp. Everything looked auspicious for 


their spring campaign. The abundance of musk- 
rats in the swamp was but.an earnest of the no- 
4 bler game they were to find when they should 
_ reach the Malade River, and have a capital bea- 
__-ver country all to themselves, where they might 
__ trap at their leisure without molestation. 

In the midst of their gayety a hunter came gal- 
loping into the camp, shouting, or rather yelling, 
““A trail! a trail !—lodge poles ! lodge poles !’’ 

_ These were words full of meaning toa trapper’s 
ear. They intimated that there was some band 
in the neighborhood, and probably a_ hunting 
party, as they had lodge poles for an encamp- 
ment. The hunter came up and told his story. 
He had discovered a fresh trail, in which the 
traces made by the dragging of lodge poles were 

_ distinctly visible. The buffalo, too, had just been 


: 


that the hunters had already been on the range. 
The gayety of the camp was at anend ; all prep- 
arations for musk-rat trapping were suspended, 
and all hands sallied forth to examine the trail. 
Their worst fears were soon confirmed. Infalli- 
ble signs showed the unknown party in the ad- 
vance to be white men; doubtless, some rival 
band of trappers! Here was competition when 
least expected ; and that too by a party already 
in the advance, who were driving the game before 
them. Captain Bonneville had now a taste of the 
sudden transitions to which a.trapper’s life is 
subject. The buoyant confidence in an uninter- 
rupted hunt was at an end; every countenance 
lowered with gloom and disappointment. 
Captain Bonneville immediately dispatched two 
_ spies to overtake the rival party, and endeavor to 
learn their plans; in the meantime, he turned 
his back upon the swamp and its musk-rat houses 


Aegis a tae -ad- | the 6th of April he met his spies returning. They 
‘ion of scarcity. RY 
journey Captain Bonneville 


twenty-two prime trappers, all well appointed, with 


This was stunning news. 


driven out of the neighborhood, which showed’ 
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had kept on the trail like hounds until they over- 
took the party at the south end of Godin’s defile. 
Here they found them comfortably encamped: 


excellent horses in capital condition led by Mil- 
ton Sublette, and an able coadjutor named Jarvie, 
and in full march for the Malade hunting ground. 
The Malade River was 
the only trapping ground within reach; butto ~ 
have to compete there with veteran trappers, 
perfectly at home among the mountains, and ad- 
mirably mounted, while they were so poorly pro- 
vided with horses and trappers, and had but one 
man in their party acquainted with the country— 
it was out of the question. 
The only hope that now remained was that the 
snow, which still lay deep among the mountains of 
Godin River and blocked up the usual pass to the 
Malade country, might detain the other party un- 
til Captain Bonneville’s horses should get once 
more into good condition in their present ample — 
pasturage. ; ae 
The rival parties now encamped together, not 
out of companionship, but to keep an eye upon’ 
each other. Day after day passed by without 
any possibility of getting to the Malade country. — 
Sublette and Jarvie endeavored to force their way 
across the mountain ; but the snows lay so deep 
as to oblige them to turn back. In the meantime 
the captain’s horses were daily gaining strength, 
and their hoofs improving, which had been worn 
and battered by mountain service. The captain, — 
also, was increasing his stock of provisions ; so 
that the delay was all in his favor. Ligh 
To any one who merely contemplates a map of 
the country this difficulty of getting from Godin | 
to Malade River will appear inexplicable, asthe 
intervening mountains terminate in the great » 
Snake River plain, so that, apparently, it would | 
be perfectly easy to proceed round their bases. 
Here, however, occur some of the striking phe- — 
nomena of this wild and sublime region. The 
great lower plain which extends to the feet of 
these mountains is broken up near their bases 
into crests and ridges resembling, the surges of 
the ocean breaking on a rocky shore. eae 
In aline with the mountains the plain is gashed — 
with numerous and dangerous chasms, from four 
to ten feet wide, and of great depth. Captain  — 
Bonneville attempted to sound some of these open- _ 
ings, but without any satisfactory result. A stone 
dropped into one of them reverberated against 
the sides for apparently a very great depth, and, 
by its sound, indicated the same kind of substance _ 
with the surface, as long as the strokes could be © 
heard. The horse, instinctively sagacious in — 
avoiding danger, shrinks back in alarm from the — 
least of these chasms, pricking up his ears, snort- 
ing and pawing, until permitted to turn away. 
We have been told by a person well acquainted _ 
with the country that it is sometimes necessary — 
to travel fifty and sixty miles to get round one of 
these tremendous ravines. Considerable streams, 
like that of Godin’s River, that run with a bold, 
free current, lose themselves in this plain ; some 
of them end in swamps, others suddenly disap- 
pear, finding, no doubt, subterranean outlets. xs 
Opposite to these chasms Snake River makes — 
two desperate leaps over precipices, at a short 
distance from each other ; one twenty, the other 
forty feet in height. bis 
The volcanic plain in question forms an area of | 
about sixty miles in diameter, where nothing 
meets the eye but a desolate and awful waste ; _ 


where no grass grows nor water runs, and where 
nothing is to be seen but lava. Ranges of moun- 
~~ tains skirt this plain, and, in Captain Bonneville’s 
; opinion, were formerly connected, until rent 
asunder by some convulsion of nature. Far to 
the east the Three Tetons lift their heads sub- 
limely, and dominate this wide sea of lava—one 
of the most striking features of a wilderness where 
everything seems on a scale of stern and simple 
grandeur. 

We look forward with impatience for some able 
geologist to explore this sublime but almost un- 
known region. 

It was not until the 25th of April that the two 
parties of trappers broke up their encampments, 
and undertook to cross over the southwest end of 


. ‘the mountain by a pass explored by their scouts. 
From various points of the mountain they com- 
- manded boundless prospects of the lava plain, 

stretching away in cold and gloomy barrenness 
‘as far as the eye could reach. On the evening of 


the 26th they reached the plain west of the moun- 
tain, watered by the Malade, the Boisée, and 
other streams, which comprised the contemplated 
trapping ground. 
: The country about the Boisée (or Woody) River 
we is extolled by Captain Bonneville as the most 
~ enchanting he had seen in the Far West, present- 
ing the mingled grandeur and beauty of moun- 
tain and plain, of bright running streams and 
vast grassy meadows waving to' the breeze. 

We shall not follow the captain throughout his 
trapping campaign, which lasted until the begin- 
ie ning of June, nor detail all the manceuvres of the 
rival trapping parties and their various schemes 
to outwit and out-trap each other. Suffice it to 
say that, after having visited and camped about 
" various streams with various success, Captain 

‘~~ Bonneville set forward early in June for the ap- 
pointed rendezvous at the caches. On the way, 

he treated his party to a grand buffalo hunt. The 

scouts had reported numerous herds in a plain be- 
yond an intervening height. There was an im- 
mediate halt; the fleetest horses were forthwith 
mounted and the party advanced to the summit of 
the hill. Hence they beheld the great plain be- 
low absolutely swarming with buffalo. Captain 
Bonneville now appointed the place where he 
would encamp; and toward which the hunters 
were to drive the game. He cautioned the latter 
to advance slowly, reserving the strength and 
speed of the horses until within a moderate dis- 
tance of the herds. Twenty-two horsemen de- 
scended cautiously into the plain, comformably to 
‘ these directions. ‘‘It was a beautiful sight,”’ 
says the captain, ‘‘ to see the runners, as they are 
called, advancing in column, at a slow trot, until 
within two hundred and fifty yards of the out- 
skirts of the herd, then dashing on at full speed 
until lost in the immense multitude of buffaloes 
scouring the plain in every direction.’’ All was 
now tumult and wild confusion. In the mean- 
time Captain Bonneville and the residue of the 
party moved on to the appointed camping ground ; 
thither the most expert runners succeeded in driv- 
ing numbers of buffalo, which were killed hard 
by the camp, and the flesh transported thither 
without difficulty. In a little while the whole 
camp looked like one great slaughter-house ; the 
carcasses were skilfully cut up, great fires were 
made, scaffolds erected for drying and jerking 
beef, and an ample’ provision was made for future 
subsistence. On the 15thof June, the precise day 
appointed for the rendezvous, Captain Bonneville 
and his party arrived safely at the caches, 
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Here he was joined by the other deta 

of his main party, all in good health nd sp . 
The caches were again opened, ‘supplies of va-— 
rious kinds taken out, and a liberal allowance of 
agua vite distributed throughout the camp, to — 
celebrate with proper conviviality this merry 
meeting. - 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


MEETING WITH HODGKISS—MISFORTUNES OF THE 
NEZ PERCES—SCHEMES OF KOSATO, THE RENE- — 
GADO—HIS FORAY INTO THE HORSE PRAIRIE ~ 
—INVASION OF BLACKFEET—BLUE JOHN AND — 
HIS FORLORN HOPE—THEIR GENEROUS ENTER- 
PRISE — THEIR FATE — CONSTERNATION AND — 
DESPAIR OF THE VILLAGE—SOLEMN OBSEQUIES 
—ATTEMPT AT INDIAN TRADE—HUDSON’S BAY 
COMPANY’S MONOPOLY—ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
AUTUMN—BREAKING UP OF AN ENCAMPMENT. 


HAVING now a pretty strong party, well armed 
and equipped, Captain Bonneville no longer felt 
the necessity of fortifying himself in the secret 
places and fastnesses of the mountains ; but sal- 
lied forth boldly into the Snake River plain, in 
search of his clerk, Hodgkiss, who had remained 
with the Nez Percés. Heiound him on the 24th 
of June, and learned from him another chapter of ~ 
misfortunes which had recently befallen that ill- 
fated race. 

After the departure of Captain Bonneville in 
March, Kosato, the renegade Blackfoot, had re-— 
covered from the wound received in battle ; and 
with his strength revived all his deadly hostility 
to his native tribe. He now resumed his efforts. : 
to stir up the Nez Percés to reprisals upon their 
old enemies ; reminding them incessantly of all 
the outrages and robberies they had recently ex-. 
perienced, and assuring them that such would | 
continue to be their lot until they proved them- 
selves men by some signal retaliation. . 

The impassioned eloquence of the desperado at 
length produced an effect ; and 4 band of braves — 
enlisted under his guidance, to penetrate into the 
Blackfoot country, harass their villages, carry off 
their horses, and commit all kinds of depreda- 
tions, 

Kosato pushed forward on his foray as far as we 
the Horse Prairie, where he came upon a strung 
party of Blackfeet. Without waiting to estimate 
their force, he attacked them with character- 
istic fury, and was bravely seconded by his fol- 
lowers. The contest, for a time, was hot and 
bloody ; at length, as is customary with these 1a 
two tribes, they paused, and held along parley, _ 
or rather a war of words. A 

““ What need,’ said the Blackfoot chief, taunt- 
ingly, ‘‘ have the Nez Percés to leave their homes, _ 
and sally forth on war parties, when they have — 
danger enough at their own doors? If you 
want fighting, return to your villages ; you will 
have plenty of it there. The Blackfeet warriors 
have hitherto made war upon you as children. __ 
They are now coming as men. A great forceis 
at hand; they are on their way to your towns, 
and are determined to rub out the very name of 
the Nez Percés from the mountains. Return, I 
Say, to your towns, and fight there, if you wish to 
live any longer as a people.”’ vce 

Kosato took him at his word; forhe knew the’ 
character of his native tribe. Hastening back — 


at do and heard, and urged the 
most prom nd strenuous measures for defence. 
_ The Nez Percés, however, heard him with their 
accustomed phlegm; the threat of the Blackfeet 
had been often made, and as often had proved a 
“mere bravado ; such they pronounced it to beat 
present, and, of course, took no precautions. 
_ They were soon convinced that it was no empty 
menace. In a few days a band of three hundred 
Blackfeet warriors appeared upon the hills. All 
now was consternation in the village. The force 
ot the Nez Percés was too small to cope with the 
enemy in open fight; many of the young men 
_ having gone to their relatives on the Columbia to 
procure horses, The sages met in hurried coun- 
cil. What was to be done to ward off a blow 
which threatened annihilation? In this moment 
of imminent peril, a Pierced-nose chief, named 

Blue John by the whites, offered to approach se- 
cretly with a small, but chosen band, through a 
defile which led to the encampment of the enemy, 

and, by a sudden onset, to drive off the horses. 
Should this blow be successful, the spirit and 
: pipngth of the invaders would be broken, and the 

Nez Percés, having horses, would be more than a 

match for them. Should it fail, the village would 

not be worse off than at present, when destruc- 
tion appeared inevitable. 

Twenty-nine of the choicest warriors instantly 
volunteered to follow Blue John in this hazardous 
enterprise. They prepared for it with the solem- 
nity and devotion peculiar to the tribe. Blue John 
consulted his medicine, or talismanic charm, such 
as every chief keeps in his lodge as a supernatural 

_ protection. The oracle assured him that his en- 
terprise would be completely successful, provided 
no rain should fall before he had passed through 
the defile ; but should it rain, his band would be 
utterly cut off. ; 

The day was clear and bright ; and Blue John 
anticipated that the skies would be propitious. 
He departed in high spirits with his forlorn 
hope ; and never did band of braves make a more 
gallant display—horsemen and horses being dec- 
orated and equipped in the fiercest and most 
glaring style—glittering with arms and orna- 
ments, and fluttering with feathers. 

The weather continued serene until they reach- 
ed the defile ; but just as they were entering it a 
‘black cloud rose over the mountain crest, and 
there was a sudden shower. The warriors turned 

_ to their leader, as if to read his opinion of this 

-— unlucky omen ; but the countenance of Blue John 

remained unchanged, and they continued to press 
forward. It was their hope to make their way 
undiscovered to the very vicinity of the Blackfoot 

‘camp ; but they had not proceeded far in the de- 

file, when they met a scouting party of the enemy. 

They attacked and drove them among the hills, 
and were pursuing them with great eagerness 
when they heard shouts and yells behind them, 
and beheld the main body of the Blackfeet ad- 
vancing. 

The second chief wavered a little at the sight, 
and proposed an instant retreat. ‘‘ We came to 
fight !’’ replied Blue John, sternly. Then giving 
his war-whoop, he sprang forward to the conflict. 
' His braves followed him. They made a head- 
long charge upon the enemy ; not with the hope 

of victory, but the determination to sell their lives 
dearly. A frighttul carnage, rather than a regu- 

lar battle, succeeded. The forlorn band laid 

heaps of their enemies dead at their feet, but 

were overwhelmed with numbers and pressed 
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into a gorge of the mountain, where they contin-. 


ez Percés village, he told 
| ued to fight until they were cut to pieces. One 
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only, of the thirty, survived. He sprang on the 
Bees of a Blackfoot warrior whom he had slain, 
and escaping at full speed, brought home the 
baleful tidings to his village. Ss 
Who can paint the horror and desolation of the 
inhabitants ? The flower of their warriors laid 
low, and. a ferocious enemy at their doors. The 
air was rent by the shrieks and lamentations of 
the women, who, casting off their ornaments and © 
tearing their hair, wandered about, frantically be- 
wailing the dead and predicting destruction to 
the living. The remaining warriors armed them- 
selves for obstinate defence ; but showed by their 
gloomy looks and sullen silence that they consid- 
ered \defence hopeless. To their surprise the 
Blackfeet refrained from pursuing their advan- 
tage ; perhaps satisfied with the blood already — 
shed, or disheartened by the loss they had them- 
selves sustained. At any rate, they disappeared 
from the hills, and it was soon ascertained that 
they had returned-to the Horse Prairie. : 
The unfortunate Nez Percés now began once > 
more to, breathe, A few of their warriors, taking — 
pack-horses, repaired to the defile to bring away 
the bodies of their slaughtered brethren. They | 
found them mere headless trunks; and the 
wounds with which they were covered showed 
how bravely they had fought. Their hearts, too, 
had been torn out and carried off; a prootof 
their signal valor; for in devouring the heart of © 
a foe renowned for bravery, or who has distin- 
guished himself in battle, the Indian victor thinks 
he appropriates to himself the courage of the de- 
ceased: ¢ ae 
Gathering the mangled bodies of the slain, and _ 
strapping them across their pack-horses, the war- 
riors returned, in dismal procession, to the village. 
The tribe came forth to meet them ; the women 
with piercing cries and wailings ; the men with 
downcast countenances, in which gloom and sor- — 
row seemed fixed as ifin marble. The mutilated © 
and almost undistinguishable bodies were placed — 
in rows upon the ground, in the midst of the as- 
semblage; and the scene of heart-rending an- 
guish and lamentation that ensued would have 
confounded those who.insist on Indian stoicism. 
Such was the disastrous event that had over- 
whelmed the Nez Percés tribe during the ab- 
sence of Captain Bonneville ; and he was informed 
that Kosato, the renegade, who, being stationed _ 
in the village, had been prevented from going on 
the forlorn hope, was again striving to rouse the 
vindictive feelings of his adopted brethren, and to, 
prompt them to revenge the slaughter of their de- 
voted braves. : 
During his sojourn on the Snake River plain, 
Captain Bonneville made one of his first essays at 
the strategy of the fur trade. There was at this 
time an assemblage of Nez Percés, Flatheads, and 
Cottonois Indians encamped together upon the 
plain ; well provided with beaver, which they had _ 
collected during the spring. These they were 
waiting to traffic with a resident trader of the & 
Hudson’s Bay Company, who was. stationed 
among them, and with whom they were accus- : 
tomed to deal. As it happened, the trader was 
almost entirely destitute of Indian goods; his~ 
spring supply not having yet reached him. Cap- 
tain Bonneville had secrec intelligence that the 
supplies were on their way, and would Soon ar- 
rive; he hoped, however, by a prompt move, to © 
anticipate their arival, and secure the market to 
himself, Throwing himself, therefore, among 
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- the Indians, he opened his packs of merchandise 
__ and displayed the most tempting wares : bright 
cloths, and scarlet blankets,-and glittering orna- 
ments, and everything gay and glorious in the 
eyes of warrior or squaw ; all, however, was in 
vain. The Hudson’s Bay trader was a perfect 
‘master of his business, thoroughly acquainted 
with the Indians he had to deal with, and held 
such control over them that none dared to act 
openly in opposition to his wishes ; nay, more-— 
he came nigh turning the tables upon the captain, 
and shaking the allegiance of some of his free 
trappers, by distributing liquors among them. 
The latter, therefore, was glad to give up a com- 
petition, where the war was likely to be carried 
into his own camp. 

In fact, the traders of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany have advantages over all competitors in the 
trade beyond thé Rocky Mountains. That huge 
~ monopoly centres within itself not merely its own 
hereditary and long-established power and influ- 
ence ; but also those of its ancient rival, but now 
integral part, the famous Northwest Company. 
It has thus its races of traders, trappers, hunters, 
and voyageurs, bornand brought up in its service, 
and inheriting from preceding generations a 
knowledge and aptitude in everything connected 
with Indian life, and Indian tratfic. In the pro- 
cess of years, this company has been enabled to 
spread its ramifications in every direction ; its 
system of intercourse is founded upon a long and 
intimate knowledge of the character and neces- 
sities of the Vos tribes ;.and of all the fast- 
‘nesses, defiles, and favorable hunting grounds of 
the country. Their capital, also, and the manner 
in which their supplies are distributed at various 
_ posts, or forwarded by regular caravans, keep their 
~ traders well supplied, and enable them to furnish 
their goods to the Indians'at a cheap rate. Their 
_ men, too, being chiefly drawn from the Canadas, 
where they enjoy great influence and control, are 
- engaged at the most trifling wages, and supported 
~ at little cost ; the provisions which they take with 
them being little more than Indian corn and 
_ grease. They are brought also into the most per- 
_ fect discipline and subordination, especially when 
their leaders have once got them to their scene of 
» action in the heart of the wilderness. 

_ These circumstances combine to give the lead- 
ers of the Hudson’s Bay Company a decided ad- 
- vantage over all the American companies that 
-come within their range ; so that any close com- 
__ petition with them is almost hopeless. 
Shortly after Captain Bonneville’s ineffectual 
attempt to participate in the trade of the associ- 
ated camp, the supplies of the Hudson’s Bay 
- Company arrived ; and the resident trader was 
enabled to monopolize the market. 

It was now the beginning of July; in the latter 
part of which month Captain Bonneville had ap- 
pointed a rendezvous at Horse Creek in Green 
River valley, with some of the parties which he 
had detached in the preceding year. He now 
_ turned his thoughts in that direction, and pre- 

pared for the journey. 

The Cottonois were anxious for him to proceed 
_ at once to their country ; which, they assured him, 
abounded in beaver. The lands of this tribe lie 
immediately north of those of the Flatheads and 
are open to the inroads ot the Blackfeet. It is 
true, the latter professed to be their’ allies ; but 
they, had been guilty of so many acts of perfidy, 
that the Cottonois had, latterly, renounced their 
hollow friendship and attached themselves to the 
Flatheads and Nez Percés. These they had ac- 
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“companied in their migrations rather tha 


-remair 
alone at home, exposed to the outrages 
Blackfeet. They were now apprehensive that — 
these marauders would range their country during - 
their absence and destroy the beaver , this was 
their reason for urging Captain Bonneville to make 
it his autumnal hunting ground. The latter, © 
however, was not to be tempted; his engage- — 
ments required his presence at the rendezvous in ~ 
Green River valley ; and he had already formed 
his ulterior plans. 

An unexpected difficulty now arose. The free 
trappers suddenly made a stand, and declined to 
accompany him. It wasalong and weary journey ; 
the route lay through Pierre’s Hole, and other 
mountain passes infested by the Blackfeet, and 
recently the scenes of sanguinary conflicts. They 
were not disposed to undertake such unnecessary 
toils and dangers, when they had good and secure 
trapping grounds nearer at hand, on the head- 
waters of Salmon River. ; 

As these were free and independent fellows, 
whose will and whim were apt to be law—who 
had the whole wilderness before them, ‘“ where 
to choose,’’ and the trader of a rival company, at — 
hand, ready to pay for their services—it was ne- 
cessary to bend to their wishes. Captain Bonne- _ 
ville fitted them out, therefore, for the hunting — 
ground in question ; appointing Mr. Hodgkiss to 
act as their partisan, or leader, and fixing a ren- 
dezvous where he should meet them in the course 
of the ensuing winter. The brigade consisted of 
twenty-one free trappers and four or five hired 
men as camp-keepers. This was not the exact 
arrangement of a trapping party ; which when 
accurately organized is composed of two thirds 
trappers whose duty leads them continually 
abroad in pursuit of game ; and one third camp- 
keepers who cook, pack, and unpack ; set up the © 
tents, take care of the horses and do all other du- 
ties usually, assigned by the Indians to their 
women. This part of the service is apt to be ful- 
filled by French creoles \from Canada and the 
valley of the Mississippi. 

In the meantime the associated Indians having 
completed their trade and received their supplies, 
were all ready to disperse in various directions. 
As there was a formidable band of Blackfeet just 
over a mountain to the northeast, by which Hodg- 
kiss and his free trappers, would have to pass; 
and as it was known that those sharp-sighted 
marauders had their scouts out watching every 
movement of the encampments, so as to cut off 
stragglers or weak detachments, Captain Bonne- | 
ville prevailed upon the Nez Percés to accompany 
Hodgkiss and his party until they should be be- 
yond the range of the enemy. 

The Cottonois and the Pends Oreilles deter= 
mined to move together at the same time, and to 
pass close under the mountain infested by the 
Blackfeet ; while Captain Bonneville, with his 
party, was to strike in an opposite direction to the 
southeast, bending his course for Pierre’s Hole, 
on his way to Green River. 

Accordingly, on the 6th of July, all the camps 
were raised at the same moment ; each party tak- 
ing 1ts separate route. The scene was wild and 
picturesque ; the long line of traders, trappers, 
and Indians, with their rugged and fantastic 
dresses and accoutrements ; their varied weap- _ 
ons, their innumerable horses, some under the — 
saddle, some burdened with packages, others fol- 
lowing in droves; all stretching in lengthening 
cavalcades across the vast landscape, and making A 
for different points of the plains and mountains. __ 


IN DANGEROUS DEFILES—TRAP- 


YSTERIOUS VISITOR — ARRIVAL IN GREEN 
_ RIVER VALLEY—ADVENTURES OF THE DETACH- 
_MENTS—THE FORLORN PARTISAN—HIS TALE 
OF DISASTERS. soba \ 


_ AS the route of Captain Bonneville lay through 
_ what was considered the most perilous part of 
this region of dangers, he took all his measures 
_ with military skill, and observed the strictest cir- 
-cumspection. When on the march, a small scout- 
ADS party was thrown in the advance, to recon- 
_ noitre the country through which they were to 
_pass. The encampments were selected with great 
care, and a watch was kept up night and day.. 
The horses were brought in and picketed at night, 
_ and at daybreak a party was sent out to scour the 
_ neighborhood for half a mile round, beating up 

_ every grove and thicket that could give shelter to 
a lurking foe. When all was reported safe, the 


Were such precautions generally observed by 
traders and hunters, we should not so often hear 
of parties being surprised by the Indians. 

Having stated the military arrangements of the 
captain, we may here mention a mode of defence 
on the open prairie, which we have heard from a 
veteran in the Indian trade. When a party of 
trappers is on a journey with a convoy of goods 
or peltries, every man has three pack-horses under 
his care; each horse laden with three packs. 
Every man is provided with a picket with an iron 
head, a mallet, and hobbles, or leathern fetters 
for the horses. The trappers proceed across the 
prairie in a long line; or sometimes three paral- 
lel lines, sufficiently distant from each other to 
prevent the packs from interfering. At an alarm, 
when there is no covert at hand, the line wheels 
so as to bring the front to the rear and form a cir- 
cle. All then dismount, drive their pickets into 
the ground in the centre, fasten the horses to 
them, and hobble their forelegs, so that, in case 
of alarm, they cannot break away. Then they 
unload them, and dispose of their packs as breast- 
works on the periphery of the circle ; each man 
having nine packs behind which to shelter him- 
self. In this promptly-formed fortress, they 
await the-assault of the enemy, and are enabled 
to set large bands of Indians at defiance. 

The first night of his march, Captain Bonne- 
‘ville encamped | upon Henry’s Fork; an upper 
branch of Snake River, called after the first 
American trader that erected a fort beyond the 
_ mountains. About an hour after all hands had 
come to a halt the clatter of hoofs was heard, 
and a solitary female, of the Nez Percé tribe, came 
galloping up. She was mounted on a mustang, 
or half wild horse, which she managed by a long 
rope hitched round the under jaw by way of bri- 
dle. Dismounting, she walked silently into the 
midst of the camp, and there seated herself on the 
ground, still holding her horse by the long halter. 

The sudden and lonely apparition of this 
woman, and her calm yet resolute demeanor, 
awakened universal curiosity. The hunters and 
trappers gathered round, and gazed on her as 
~ something mysterious. She remained silent, but 


sion. Captain Bonneville approached and inter- 
. : . 

rogated her as to the object of her mysterious 
visit. Her answer was brief but earnest—‘‘I love 
ie whites—I will go with them.’’ She was forth- 


_ | with invited to a lodge, 


MODE OF DEFENCE ON A PRAIRIE—A_ 


horses were cast loose and turned out to graze. 


to the Rocky Mountain Fur Company ; and they 


maintained her air of calmness and sel{-posses-' 


a ifs 


of which she readily too 
possession, and from that time forward was con- 
sidered one of the camp. fran ‘ 
In consequence, very probably, of the military 
precautions of Captain Bonneville, he conducted | 
his party in safety through this hazardous region. 
No accident of a disastrous kind occurred, 
cepting the loss of a horse, which, in passin 
along the giddy edge of the precipice, called th 
Cornice, a dangerous pass between Jackson’s and © 
Pierre’s Hole, fell over the brink and was dashed | 
to pieces. i 
On the 13th of July (1833), Captain Bonneville _ 
arrived at Green River. As he entered the val- 
ley, he beheld it strewed in every direction wi 
the carcasses of buffaloes. It was evident that — 
Indians had recently been there, and in great — 
numbers. Alarmed at this sight, he came to a 
halt, and as soon as it was dark, sent out spi 
to his place of rendezvous on Horse Creek, where 
he had expected to meet with his detached parties 
of trappers on the following day. Early in the 
morning the spies made their appearance in the 
camp, and with them came three trappers of one — 
of his bands, from the rendezvous, who told him ~~ 
his people were all there expecting him. Astothe 
slaughter among the buffaloes, it had been made — 
by a friendly band of Shoshonies, who had fallen 
in with one of his trapping parties, and accom- 
panied them to the rendezvous. Having imparted 
this intelligence, the three worthies from the ren- 
dezvous broached a small keg of ‘‘ alcohol,’” which 
they had brought with them, to enliven this mer- 
ry meeting. The liquor went briskly round ; all 
absent friends were toasted, and the party moved 
forward to the rendezvous in high spirits. : 
The meeting of associated bands, who have 
been separated from each other on these hazard- 
ous enterprises, is always interesting ; each hay- 
ing its tale of perils and adventures to relate. 
Such was the case with the various detachments _ 
of Captain Bonneville’s company, thus brought 
together on Horse Creek. Here was the detach- _ 
ment of fifty men which he had sent from Salmon _ 
River, in the preceding month of November, to — 
winter on Snake River. They had met with — 
many crosses and losses in the course of their — 
spring hunt, not so much from Indians as from 
white men. They had come in competition with © 
rival trapping parties, particularly one belonging — 


*, 


Wick 
ar, 


had long stories to relate of their manceuvres to be 
forestall or distress each other. Infact in these — 
virulent and sordid competitions, the trappers of 
each party were more intent upon injuring their — 
rivals, than benefitting themselves; breaking 
each other’s traps, trampling and tearing to — 
pieces the beaver lodges, and doing everything in — 
theirsepower to mar the success of the hunt. We — 
forbear to detail these pitiful contentions. - 
The most lamentable tale of disasters, however, 
that Captain Bonneville had to hear, was from a 
partisan, whom he had detached in the preceding 


~year, with twenty men, to hunt through the out- be 


skirts of the Crow country, and on the-tributary 
streams of the Yellowstone ; whence he was to 
proceed and join him in his winter quarters on 
Salmon River. This partisan appeared at the © 
rendezvous without his party, and a sorrowful tale 
of disasters had he to relate. In hunting the 

Crow country, he fell in with a village of that | 
tribe ; notorious rogues, jockeys,and horse steal- __ 
ers, and errant scamperers of the mountains, . 
These decoyed most of his men to desert, and | 
carry off horses, traps, andaccoutrements. When ‘ a 


a 
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he attempted to retaxe the deserters, the Crow 
-_ warriors ruffled up to him and declared the de- 
serters were their good friends, had determined 
to remain among them, and should not be mo- 
lested. The poor partisan, therefore, was fain 
- to leave his vagabonds among these birds of their 
own feather, and, being too weak in numbers to 
attempt the dangerous pass across the mountains 
to meet Captain Bonneville on Salmon River, he 
made,with the few that remained faithful to him, 
for the neighborhood of Tullock’s Fort, on the 
Yellowstone, under the protection of which he 
_ went into winter quarters.  —~ ‘ 
He soon found out that the neighborhood of the 
fort was nearly as bad as the neighborhood of 
the Crows. His men were continually stealing 
away thither, with whatever beaver skins they 
could secrete or lay their hands on. These they 
would exchange with the hangers-on of the fort 
_ for whiskey, and then revel in drunkenness and 
debauchery. 
_ The unlucky partisan made another move. 
_ Associating with his party a few free trappers, 
a whom he met with in this neighborhood, he start- 
ed off early in the spring to trap on the head 
waters of Powder River. In the course of the 
journey, his horses were so much jaded in travers- 
‘ing a steep mountain, that he was induced to turn 
them loose to graze during the night. The place 
was lonely ; the path was rugged ; there was not 
_ the sign of an Indian in the neighborhood ; not a 
blade of grass that had been turned by a foot- 
step. But who can calculate on security in the 
_* midst of the Indian country, where the foe lurks 
in silence and secrecy, and seems to come and 
go on the wings of the wind? The horses had 
scarce been turned loose, when a couple of Arick- 
~. ara(or Rickaree) warriors entered the camp. They 
affected a frank and friendly demeanor ; but their 
_ appearance and movements awakened the sus- 
_ picions of some of the veteran trappers, well 
_ versed in Indian wiles. Convinced that they were 
~ spies sent onsome sinister errand, they took them 
_ in custody, and set to work to drive in the horses. 
_ It was too late--the horses were already gone. 
In tact, a war party of Arickaras had been hover- 
ing on their trail tor several days, watching with 
_ the patience and perseverance ot Indians, for 
some moment of negligence and fancied security, 
to make a successtul swoop. The two spies had 
_ evidently been sent into the camp to create a di- 
version, while their confederates carried off the 
spoil. f 
The unlucky partisan, thus robbed of his 
horses, turned furiously on his prisoners, ordered 
them to be bound hand and foot, and swore to 
put them to death unless his property were re- 
_ stored. The robbers, who soon found that their 
_ spies were in captivity, now made their appear- 
~ ance on horseback, and held a parley. The sight 
of them, mounted on the very horses they had 
stolen, set the blood of the mountaineers in a fer- 
ment ; but it was useless to attack them, as they 


\ 


would have but to turn their steeds and scamper ~ 


out of the reach of pedestrians. A negotiation was 
now attempted. The Arickaras offered what they 
considered fair terms ; to barter one horse, or 
even two horses, for a prisoner. The mountain- 
eers-‘Spurned at their offer, and declared that, un- 
less all the horses were relinquished, the prisoners 
should be burnt to death. To give force to their 
threat, a pyre of logs and fagots was heaped up 
and kindled into a blaze. 

The parley continued ; the Arickaras released 
one horse and ‘then another, in earnest of their 


_tablishments ‘at which they touched, others got | 


ders, trappers, and Indians, that we have already 


proposition ; finding, however, that noth she 
of the relinquishment of all their spoils would _ 
purchase the lives of the captives, they abandoned ~ 
them to their fate, moving off with many parting — 
words and lamentable howlings. The prisoners 
‘seeing them depart, and knowing the horrible 
fate that awaited them, made a desperate effort to — 
escape. They partially succeeded, but were se- 
verely wounded and retaken; then dragged to — 
the blazing pyre, and burnt to death in the sight 
of their retreating comrades. Ri 
Such are the savage cruelties that white men — 
learn to practise, who mingle in savage life ; and 
such are the acts that lead to terrible recrimina- 
tion on the part of the Indians. Should we hear 
of any atrocities committed by the Arickaras upon 
captive white men, let this signal and recent prov- 
ocation be borne in mind. Individual cases of 
the kind dwell in the recollections of whole 
tribes ; and it is a point of honor and conscience ~_ 
to revenge them. ie rae 
The loss of his horses completed the ruin of the 
unlucky partisan. , It was out of his power to. 
prosecute his hunting, or to maintain his party ; 
the only thought now was how to get back to civ- 
ilized life, Atthe first water-course, his men built ; 
canoes, and committed themselves to the stream. 
Some engaged themselves at various trading es- — 


t 


back to the settlements. As to the partisan, he 
found an opportunity to make his way to the ren- 
dezvous at Green River valley ; which he reached 
in time to render to Captain Bonneville this forlorn 
account of his misadventures, 


CHAPTER XX: 


GATHERING IN GREEN RIVER VALLEY—VISITINGS 
AND FEASTINGS OF LEADERS—ROUGH WASSAIL- 
ING AMONG THE TRAPPERS—WILD BLADES OF 
THE MOUNTAINS—INDIAN BELLES—POTENCY 
OF BRIGHT BEADS AND RED BLANKETS—ARRI- 

, VAL OF SUPPLIES—REVELRY AND EXTRAVA> 
GANCE—MAD WOLVES—THE LOST INDIAN, 


THE Green River valley was at this time the 
scene of one of those general gatherings of tra- 


mentioned, The three rival companies, which, 
for a year past had been endeavoring to out- 
trade, out-trap, and outwit each other, were here 
encamped in close proximity, awaiting their an- — 
nual supplies. About four miles from the ren- 
dezvous of Captain Bonneville was that of the) 
American Fur Company, hard by which, was that. 
also of the Rocky Mountain Fur Company. 
After the eager rivalry and almost hostility dis- 
played by these companies in theirlate campaigns, 
it might be expected that, when thus brought in. 
juxtaposition, they would hold themselves warily — 
and sternly aloof from each other, and, should 
they happen to come in contact, brawl and blood- 
shed would ensue. im. 
No such thing! Never did rival lawyers after 
a wrangle at the bar meet with more social good- __ 
humor at a circuit dinner. The hunting season _ 
_over, all past tricks and manceuvres are forgotten, — 
all feuds and bickerings buried in oblivion. 
From the middle of June to the middle of Septem- 
ber, all trapping is suspended ; for the beavers 
are then shedding their furs and their skins are _ 
of little value, This, then, is the trappers’ holida 


ra 


rhen he is 
saturnalia among the mountains, 
_ At the present season, too, all parties were in 
good humor. The year had been productive. 
_Competition, by threatening to lessen their profits, 
had quickened their wits, roused their energies, 
and made them turn every favorable chance to the 
best advantage ; so that, on assembling at their 
respective places of rendezvous, each company 
found itself in possession of a rich stock of pel- 
tries. 

The leaders of the different companies, there- 
fore, mingled on terms of perfect good-fellow- 
ship; interchanging visits, and regaling each 
other in the best style their respective camps af- 
forded. But the rich treat for the worthy captain 
__ was to see the “‘chivalry’’ ofthe various encamp- 
‘ments engaged in contests of skill at running, 
_ jumping, wrestling, shooting with the rifle, and 
Tunning-horses. And then their rough hunters’ 
_ feastings and carousals. They drank together, they 

_ sang, they laughed, they whooped ; they tried to 
outbrag and outlie each other in stories of their ad- 
ventures and achievements. Here the free trappers 
were in all their glory; they considered them- 
selves the ‘‘ cocks of the walk,’’ and always car- 
ried the highest crests. Nowand then familiarity 
_ was pushed too far, and would effervesce into a 
| brawl, anda ‘‘rough and tumble’’ fight,; but it 

all ended in cordial reconciliation and maudlin 
endearment. 
The presence of the Shoshonie tribe contributed 
occasionally to cause temporary jealousies and 
~ feuds. The Shoshonie beauties became objects 
_ of rivalry among some of the amorous moun- 
_. taineers. Happy was the trapper who could 
- muster up a red blanket, a string of gay beads, 
or a paper of precious vermilion, with which to 
win the smiles of a Shoshonie fair one. 
The caravans of supplies arrived at the valley 
‘just at this period of gallantry and good-fellow- 
ship. Now commenced a scene of eager compe- 
tition and wild prodigality at the different en- 
campments. Bales were hastily ripped open, and 
their motley contents poured forth. A mania for 
-. purchasing spread itself throughout the several 
Pe aunitions for war, for hunting, tor gal- 

_lantry, were seized upon with equal avidity—ri- 
 fles, hunting knives, traps, scarlet cloth, red 

blankets, garish beads, and glittering trinkets, 
_ were bought at any price, and scores run up with- 
out any thought how they were ever to be rubbed 
_ * off. The free trappers especially were extravagant 
in their purchases. For a free mountaineer to 
pause at a paltry consideration of dollars and 
cents, in the attainment of any object that might 
strike his fancy, would stamp him with the mark 
of the beast in the estimation of his comrades. 
For a trader to refuse one of these free and flour- 
ishing blades a credit, whatever unpaid scores 
might stare him in the face, would be a flagrant 
affront, scarcely to be forgiven. 
Now succeeded another outbreak of revelry and 
extravagance. The trappers were newly fitted 
out and arrayed, and dashed about with their 
horses caparisoned in Indian style. The Sho- 
_shonie beauties also flaunted about in all the col- 
ors of the rainbow. Every freak of prodigality 
was indulged to its fullest extent, and in a little 
while most of the trappers, having squandered 
’ away all their wages, and perhaps run knee-deep 
in debt, were ready for another hard campaign 
in the wilderness. j 
- During this season of folly and frolic, there 
_ was alarm of mad wolves in the two lower 
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for fun and frolic, and ready for a 


camps. One or more of 
the camps for three ni 
several of the people. ae 
Captain Bonneville relates the case of an Indian 
who was a universal favorite in the lower camp, — 
He had been bitten by one of these animals. Be 
ing out with a party shortly afterward he grew | 
silent and gloomy, and lagged behind the rest, ag 
if he wished to leave them. They halted and ~ 
urged him to move faster, but he entreated them 
not to approach him, and, leaping from his horse, 
began to roll frantically on the earth, gnashing _ 


these animals entered 
ghts successively, and bit 


his teeth and foaming at the mouth. Still he ree 


tained his senses, and warned his companions not — 
to come near him, as he should not be able to re- 
strain himself from biting them. They hurried 
off to obtain relief; but on their return he was 
nowhere to be found. His horse and his accou- _ 
trements remained upon the spot. Three or four — 
days afterward, a solitary Indian, believed tobe 
the same, was observed crossing a valley, and 
pursued ; but he darted away into the fastnesses 
of the mountains, and was seen no more. 

Another instance we have from a different per- 
son who was present in the encampment. One 
of the men of the Rocky Mountain Fur Company 
had been bitten. He set out shortly afterward in 
company with two white men, on his return to the 
settlements. In the course of a few days he 
showed symptoms of hydrophobia, and became 
raving toward night. At length, breaking away 
from his companions, he rushed into a thicket of 
willows, where they left him to his fate ! 


CHAPTER XXI. 


SCHEMES OF CAPTAIN BONNEVILLE—THE GREAJ 
SALT LAKE—EXPEDITION TO EXPLORE IT— 
PREPARATIONS FOR A JOURNEY TO THE BIG, 
HORN. 


CAPTAIN BONNEVILLE now found himself at the 
head of a hardy, well-seasoned and well-appoint- 
ed company of trappers, all benefited by at least 
one year’s experience among the mountains, and 
capable of protecting themselves from. Indian ° 
wiles and stratagems, and of providing for their 
subsistence wherever game was to be found. He 
had, also, an excellent troop of horses, in prime 
condition, and fit for hard service. He deter- 
mined, therefore, to strike out into some of the 
bolder parts of his scheme. One of these was to 
carry his expeditions into some of the unknown 
tracts of the Far West, beyond what is generally 
termed the buffalo range. This would have 
something of the merit and charm of discovery, 
so dear to every brave and adventurous spirit. 
Another favorite project was to establish a trad- 
ing post on the lower part of the Columbia River, 
near the Multnomah valley, and to endeavor to 
retrieve for his country some of the lost trade of 
Astoria. 

The first of the above mentioned views was, at 
present, uppermost in his mind—the exploring of 
unknown regions. Among the grand features of 
the wilderness about which he was roaming, one 
had made a vivid impression on his mind, and 
been clothed by his imagination with vague and 
ideal charms. This is a great lake of salt water, 
laving the feet of the mountains, but extending 
far to the west-southwest, into one of those vast 
and elevated plateaus of land, which range high 

% 


_above the level of the Pacific. 


i 


_ the lake when seen from the land. 
-cend the mountains about its shores, says he, you 
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Captain Bonneville gives a striking account of 
As you as- 


behold this immense body of water spreading 
itself before you, and stretching further and fur- 


- ther, in one wide and far-reaching expanse, until’ 


the eye, wearied with continued and strained at- 
tention, rests in the blue dimness of distance, 
upon lofty ranges of mountains, confidently as- 
serted to rise from the bosom of the waters. 
Nearer to you, the smooth and unruffled surface 


rior in elevation.* 


asa singular phenomenon by Captain Bonnev Tego 
though the salt lake of Mexico is not much infe- — 


To have this lake properly explored, and all its.) 


secrets revealed, was the grand scheme of the — 


captain for the present year; and while it was 


one in which his imagination evidently took a — 
leading part, he believed it would be attended 


with great profit, from the numerous — beaver 
streams with which the lake must be fringed. __ 
This momentous undertaking he confided to his. 


he 


lieutenant, Mr. Walker, in whose experience and 
ability he had great confidence. He instructed: — 
him to keep along the shores of the lake, and 


_ is studded with little islands, where the mountain 
sheep roam in considerable numbers. What ex- 
tent of lowland may be encompassed by the high 


peaks beyond, must remain for the present matter 


of mere conjecture ; though from the form of the 


summits, and the breaks which may be discover- 


have somewhat exaggerated its features. 


_ ed among them, there can be little doubt that they 


are the sources of streams calculated to water 
large tracts, which are probably concealed from 
view by the rotundity of the lake’s surface. At 
some future day, im all probability, the rich har- 
vest of beaver tur, which may be reasonaobly an- 


a _ ticipated in such a spot, will tempt adventurers to 
reduce all this doubtful region to the palpable 


certainty of a beaten track. At present, however, 
destitute of the means of making boats, the trap- 
per stands upon the shore, and gazes upona prom- 
ised land which his feet are never to tread. 

Such is the somewhat fanciful view which Cap- 
tain Bonneville gives of this great body of water. 
He has eyidently taken part of his ideas concern- 
ing it from the representations of others, who 
It is 
Teported to be about one hundred and fifty 
miles long, and fifty miles broad. The ranges 
of mountain peaks which Captain Bonneville 


‘ _ speaks of, as rising from its bosom, are probably 


the summits of mountains beyond it, which may 
be visible at a vast distance, when viewed from 


an eminence, in the transparent atmosphere of 


these lofty regions. Several large islands certain- 


ly exist in the lake ; one of which is said to be 


mountainous, but not by any means to the extent 
required to furnish the series of peaks above men- 
tioned, . 

Captain Sublette, in one of his early expedi- 
tions across the mountains, is said to have sent 
four men in a skin canoe, to explore the lake, 
who professed to have navigated all round it ; but 
to have suffered excessively from thirst, the water 
of the lake being extremely salt, and there being 
no fresh streams running into it. 

Captain Bonneville doubts this report, or that 
the men accomplished the circumnavigation, be- 
cause, he says, the lake receives several large 
streams from the mountains which bound it to 
the east. In the spring, when the streams are 
swollen by rain and by the melting of the snows, 
the lake rises several feet above its ordinary 
level ; during the summer, it gradually subsides 
again, leaving a sparkling zone of the finest salt 
upon its shores. 

The elevation of the vast plateau on which this 
lake is situated, is estimated by Captain Bonne- 
ville at one and three fourths of a mile above the 
level of the ocean. The admirable purity and 
transparency of the atmosphere in this region, 
allowing objects to be seen, and the report of 
firearms to be heard, at an astonishing distance ; 
and its extreme dryness, causing the wheels of 
wagons to fall in pieces, as instanced in tormer 
passages of this work, are proofs of the great al- 
titude of the Rocky Mountain plains, That a body 
of salt water should exist at such a height, is cited 


trap in all the streams on his route ; also to keep 
a journal, and minutely to record the events of 
his journey, and everything curious or interest- 


ing, making maps or charts of his route, .and of — 


the surrounding country. ; ; 
No pains nor expense were spared in fitting out 


the party, of forty men, which he was to com-_ 


mand. They had complete supplies for a year, — « 


and were to meet Captain Bonneville in the ensu- 
ing summer, in the valley of Bear River, the larg- 
est tributary of the Salt Lake, which was to be his 
point of general rendezvous. 


The next care of Captain Bonneville, was to 


arrange for the safe transportation of the peltries  .— | 


which he had collected, to the Atlantic States. 


Mr. Robert Campbell, the partner of Sublette, 


was at this time in the rendezvous of the Rocky 
Mountain Fur Company, having brought up their 
supplies. He was. about to set off on his return, 
with the peltries collected during the year, and in- 


tended to proceed through the Crow country, te coq 


the head of navigation on the Bighorn River, 
and to descend in boats down that river, the Mis- 
souri, and the Yellowstone, to St. Louis. 

Captain Bonneville determined to forward his. 


peltries by the same route, under the especial care. ~ 


of Mr. Cerré. By way of escort, he would ac- 
company Cerré to the point of embarkation and 
then make an autumnal hunt in the Crow country. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE CROW COUNTRY—A CROW PARADISE—HAB- 
ITS OF THE CROWS—ANECDOTES OF ROSE, THE 
RENEGADE WHITE MAN—HIS FIGHTS WITH THE 

. BLACKFEET—HIS ELEVATION—HIS DEATH— 
ARAPOOISH, THE CROW CHIEF—HiS EAGLE— 
ADVENTURE OF ROBERT CAMPBELL—HONOR 
AMONG CROWS. 


BEFORE we accompany Captain Bonneville into 
the Crow country, we will impart a few facts 
about this wild region, and the wild people who 
inhabit it. We are not aware of the precise 
boundaries, if there are any, of the country claim- 
ed by the Crows ; it appears to extend from the 
Black Hills to the Rocky Mountains, including 
a part of their lofty ranges, and embracing many 
of the plains and valleys watered by the Wind 
River, the Yellowstone, the Powder River, the 


* The lake of Tezcuco, which surrounds the city of 
Mexico, the largest and lowest of the five lakes in the 


Mexican plateau, and one of the most impregnated — 


with saline particles, is seven thousand four hundred 


and sixty-eight feet, or nearly one mile and a halé. 


above the level of the sea. 
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the Nebraska. 


The country 


id , studded with large red sand- 
; Other parts are mountainous and pictur- 
esque; it. possesses warm springs, and coal 
“mines, and abounds with game. 

- But let us give the account of the country as 
rendered by Arapooish, a Crow chief, to Mr. Rob- 


any. 

“The Crow country,” said he, ‘‘is a good 
country. The Great Spirit has put it exactly in 
the right place ; while you are in it you fare well ; 
“whenever you go out of it, whichever way you 
_ travel, you tare worse. \ 

“If you go to the south you have to wander over 
great barren plains ; the water‘is warm and bad, 
_ and you meet the fever and ague: 

_ **To the north it is cold; the winters are long 
_ and bitter, with no grass ; you cannot keep horses 
_ there, but must travel with dogs. What is a 
country without horses ? 
a “On the Columbia they are poor and dirty, pad- 
a dle about in canoes, and eat fish. Their teeth 

are worn out; they are always taking fish-bones 
- out of their mouths. Fish is poor food. 

_ “* To the east, they dwell in villages ; they live 
well ; but they drink the muddy water of the Mis- 
souri—that is bad. A Crow's dog would not 
_ drink such water, 
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: - ** About the forks of the Missouri isa fine coun- 
A -try ; good water ; good grass ; plenty of buffalo. 
"% In summer, it is almost as good as the Crow 
country ; but in winter it is cold; the grass is 
gone ; and there is no salt weed for the horses. 

q - ‘The Crow country is exactly in the right 
place. It has snowy mountains and sunny 
plains ; all kinds of climates and good things for 
every season. When the summer heats scorch 
__the prairies, you can draw up under the mountains, 
_ where the air is sweet and cool, the grass fresh, 
and the bright streams come tumbling out of the 
. snow-banks. There you can hunt the elk, the 
A deer, and the antelope, when their skins are fit 
4 _ for dressing ; there you will find plenty of white 
4 

. 
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‘bears and mountain sheep. : 

“‘In the autumn, when your horses are fat and 
strong from the mountain pastures, you can go 
down into the plains and hunt the buffalo, or 
trap beaver on the streams. And when winter 
_. comes on, you can take shelter in the woody bot- 
toms along the rivers ; there you will find buffalo 
meat for yourselves, and cotton-wood bark for 
your horses; or you may winter in the Wind 

_River valley, where there is salt weed in abun- 

dance. 

““The Crow country is exactly in the right 
_place. Everything good is to be found there. 
There is no country like the Crow country.”’ 
= Such is the eulogium on his country by Ara- 
_ pooish. 

We have had repeated occasions to speak of the 

___ restless and predatory habits of the Crows. They 
can muster fifteen hundred fighting men; but 

- their incessant wars with the Blackfeet, and their 

eS \ . 

vagabond, predatory habits, are gradually wear- 
_ ing them out. 

In a recent work, we related the circumstance 
of a white man named Rose, an outlaw, and a de- 
signing vagabond, who acted as guide and inter- 
preter to Mr. Hunt and his party, on their jour- 
_mey across the mountains to Astoria, who came 
near betraying them into the hands of the Crows, 
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che é habits.* A few anecdotes of the subsequent for. _ 
climate ; there are vast plains 


-pired to command, and knew it was only to be 
ert Campbell, of the Rocky Mountain Fur Com- . 


| him he shot down with his rifle, and snatching 


and who remained among the tribe, marrying one 
their women, and adopting their congenial | 


tunes of that renegade may not be uninteresting, 
especially as they are connected with the fortunes — 
of the tribe. i 

Rose was powerful in frame and fearless in 
spirit; and soon by his daring deeds took his 
rank among the first braves of the iribe. He as- 


attained by desperate exploits. He distinguished 
himself in repeated actions with the Blackfeet. On 
one occasion, a band of those savages had forti- — 
fied themselves within a breastwork, and could 


“I !’ cried he ; and putting himself at their head 
rushed forward. The first Blackfoot that opposed 


up the war-club of his victim killed four others 
within the fort. The victory was complete, and — 
Rose returned to the Crow village covered with 
glory, and bearing five Blackfoot scalps, to be 
erected as a trophy before his lodge. From this 
time he was known among the Crows by the name _ 
of Che-ku-kaats, or ‘‘ the man who killed five.” 
He became chief of the village, or rather band, — 
and for a time was the popular idol. His popu-— 
larity soon awakened envy among the native | 
braves ; he was a stranger, an intruder ; a white © 

man. A party seceded from his. command. — 
Feuds and civil wars succeeded that lasted for 
two cr three years, until Rose, having contrived — 
to set his adopted brethren by the ears, left them, 

and went down the Missouri in 1823. Here he 

fell in with one of the earliest trapping expeditions 
sent by General Ashley across the mountains. It 
was conducted by Smith, Fitzpatrick, and Sub- 
lette. Rose enlisted with them as guide and in- 
terpreter. When he got them among the Crows, 
he was exceedingly generous with their goods ; 

making presents to the braves of his adopted tribe, 

as became a high-minded chiel. ee 

This doubtless, helped to revive his popularity. 
In that expedition, Smith and Fitzpatrick were 
robbed of their horses in Green River valley ; the _ 
place where the robbery took place still bears the 
name of ‘Horse Creek. We are not informed 
whether the horses were stolen through the insti- 
gation and management of Rose; it is not im- 
probable, for such was the perfidy he had intend- | 
ed to practise on a former occasion toward Mr. 
Hunt and his party. 

The last anecdote we have of Rose is from an 
Indian trader. When General Atkinson made his 
military expedition up the Missouri, in 1825, to 
protect the fur trade, he held a conference with 
the Crow nation, at which Rose figured as Indian 
dignitary and Crow interpreter. The military 
were stationed at some little distance from the _ 
scene of the ‘* big talk.’’ While the general and 
the chiefs were smoking pipes and making 
speeches, the officers, supposing all was friendly, 
left the troops and drew near the scene of cere- _ 
monial. Some of the more knowing Crows, per- 
ceiving this, stole quietly to the camp, and, un- 
observed, contrived to stop the touch-holes of the. 4 
field pieces with dirt. Shortly after a misunder- 
standing occurred in the conference; some of 
the Indians, knowing the cannon to be useless, ~ 
became insolent. A tumult arose. In the oon- i 
fusion Colonel O’Fallan snapped a pistolinthe 
face of a brave, and knocked him down with the ny 
butt end. The Crows were all in a fury. A 
chance medley fight was on the point of taking 
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place, when Rose, his natural sympathies as a 
white man suddenly recurring, broke the stock 
of his fusee over the head of a Crow warrior, and 
laid so vigorously about him with the barrel, that 
he soon put the whole throng to flight. Luckily, 
as no lives had been lost, this sturdy ribroasting 
calmed the fury of the Crows, and the tumult end- 
ed without serious consequences. 

What was the ultimate fate of this vagabond 
hero is not distinctly known. Some report him to 
have fallen a victim to disease, brought on by his 
licentious life ; others assert that he was murdered 
in a feud among the Crows. After all, his resi- 
dence among these savages, and the influence he 
acquired over them had, for a time, some bene- 
ficial effects. He is said, not merely to have ren- 
dered them more formidable to the Blackfeet, but 
- to have opened their eyes to the policy of culti- 
vating the friendship of the white men. 

After Rose’s death, his policy continued to be 
cultivated, with indifferent success, by Arapooish, 
the chief already mentioned, who had been his 
great friend, and whose character he had con- 
tributed to develope. This sagacious chief en- 
_ deavored, on every occasion, to restrain the pre- 
datory propensities of his tribe when directed 
against the white men. ‘‘It wekeep friends with 
them,” said he, ‘‘ we have ,nothing to fear trom 
~the Blackfeet, and can rule the mountains.’’ 

Arapooish pretended to be a great ‘‘ medicine 
man ;’’ a character among the Indians which is a 
compound of priest, doctor, prophet, and conjurer. 
He carried about with him a tame eagle, as his 
““medicine’’ or familiar. With the white men, 
he acknowledged that this was all charlatanism ; 
but said it was necessary, to give him weight and 
influence among his people. 

Mr. Robert Campbell, from whom we have 
most of these facts, in the course of one of his 
trapping expeditions, was quartered in the village 
of Arapooish, and a guest in the lodge of the 
chieftain. He had collected a large quantity of 
furs, and, fearful of being plundered, deposited 
but a part in the lodge of the chief; the rest he 
buried in a cache. One night, Arapooish came 
into the lodge with a cloudy brow, and seated 
himself for a time without saying a word. At 
length; turning to Campbell, ‘‘ You have more 
furs with you,”’ said he, ‘‘than you have brought 
into my lodge ?”’ 

““T have,’’ replied Campbell. 

““ Where are they ?”’ 

Campbell knew the uselessness of any prevari- 
cation with an Indian; and the importance of 
complete frankness. He described the exact 
place where he had concealed his peltries. 

“’Tis well,’’ replied Arapooish ; ‘‘ you speak 
Straight. It is just as you say. But your cache 
has been robbed. Go and see how many skins 
have been taken from it.’’ 

Campbell examined the cache, and estimated 
his loss to be about one hundred and fifty beaver 
skins. Arapooish now summoned a meeting of 
the village. He bitterly reproached his people 
for robbing a stranger who had confided to their 
honor ; and commanded that whoever had taken 
the skins, should bring them back; declaring 
that, as Campbell was his guest and inmate of his 
lodge, he would not eat nor drink unti! every skin 
was restored to him. 

The meeting broke up, and every one dispersed. 
Arapooish now charged Campbell to give neither 
reward nor thanks to any one who should bring 
in the beaver skins, but to keep count as they were 
delivered. 
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if all the skins had been brought in. Above a 


tain. 


of water. In the morning some more skins were 


at a time, throughout the day; until but a few 
were wanting to make the number complete. 
Campbell was now anxious to put an end to this 


he was perfectly satisfied. Arapooish demanded | 
who disappeared. 


gleaned in the village. 
‘Ts all right now ?’’? demanded Arapooish. 
‘* All is right,’’ replied Campbell. 
‘Good! Now bring me meat and drink!" 
When they were alone together, Arapooish had 
a conversation with his guest. 


‘““When you come another time among the 
Crows,”’ said he, ‘‘ don’t hide your goods ; trust _ 


to them and they will not wrong you. Put your 
goods in the lodge of a chief, and they are sacred ; 
hide them in a cache, and any one who finds will 
steal them. My people have now given up your 
goods for my sake; but there are some foolish 
young men in the village who may be disposed to 
be troublesome. Don’t linger, therefore, but 
pack your horses and be off.’’ 


Campbell took his advice, and made his way ~ 


sately out of the Crow country. He has ever 
since maintained that the Crows are not so black 
as they are painted. ‘‘ Trust to their honor,’ | 
says he, ‘‘ and you are safe; trust to their hon- 
esty, and they will steal the hair off your head.” 

Having given these few preliminary particulars, 
we will resume the course of our narrative. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


DEPARTURE FROM GREEN RIVER VALLEY—POPO 
AGIE—ITS COURSE—THE RIVERS INTO WHICH 
IT RUNS—SCENERY OF THE BLUFFS—THE 
GREAT TAR SPRING—VOLCANIC TRACTS IN 


THE CROW COUNTRY—BURNING MOUNTAIN © 


OF POWDER RIVER—SULPHUR SPRINGS—HID- 
DEN FIRES—COLTER’S HELL—-WIND RIVER— 
CAMPBELL’S PARTY—FITZPATRICK AND HIS 
TRAPPERS—CAPTAIN STEWART, AN AMATEUR 
TRAVELLER—NATHANIEL WYETH—ANECDOTES 


OF HIS EXPEDITION TO THE FAR WEST—DIS- | 
ASTER OF CAMPBELL’S, PARTY—A UNION OF — 


In a little while the skins began to make their 
appearance, a few at a time ; they were laid down 
in the lodge, and those who brought them depart- 
ed without saying aword. “The day passed away. — 
Arapooish sat in one corner of his lodge, wrapped. 
up in his robe, scarcely moving a muscle of his 
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When night arrived, he demanded ~ 


hundred had been given up, and Campbell exe 
pressed himself contented. Not so the Crow chief-  _ 
He fasted all that night, nor tasted a drop- 


brought in, and continued to come, one and two 


fasting of the old chief, and again declared that a 


what number of skins were yet wanting. On 
| being told, he whispered to some of his people, 
After a time the number were 
brought in, though it was evident they were not © 
any of the skins that had been stolen, but others _ 
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BANDS—THE BAD PASS—THE RAPIDS—-DEPAR- — =| 


TURE, OF 
PELTRIES—WYETH AND HIS BULL BOAT—AD- 


VENTURES OF CAPTAIN BONNEVILLE IN THE. 
IN THE: 
INDIANS — TRAVELLING 


, BIGHORN MOUNTAINS—ADVENTURES 
PLAIN — TRACES. OF 
PRECAUTIONS—DANGERS OF MAKING A SMOKE 
—THE RENDEZVOUS. 


ON the 25th of 
his tents, and set out on his route for the Bighor 


July Captain Bonneville struck ee 


FITZPATRICK—EMBARKATION OF ~— 
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at the head of a party ot fifty-six men, including 
those who were to embark with Cerré. Crossing 


¥ the Green River Valley, he proceeded along the 
_ south point of the Wind River range of moun- 
ins, and soon fell upon the track of Mr. Robert 

; Campbell's party, which had preceded him by a 

day. This he pursued, until he perceived that it 
led down the banks of the Sweet Water to the 
_ southeast. As this was different from his pro- 
posed direction, he left it; and turning to the 
northeast, soon came upon the waters of the Popo 
Agie. This stream takes its, rise in the Wind 
_ River Mountains. “Its name, like most Indian 
_ names, is characteristic. oo, in the Crow lan- 
5 guage signifying head ; and Agze, river. It is the 
head of a long river, extending from the south end 
of the Wind River Mountains in a northeast direc- 
tion, until it falls into the Yellowstone. Its course 
is generally through plains, but is twice crossed 
_ by chains of mountains ; the first called the Little- 
horn, the second the Bighorn. Afterit has forced 
_ its way through the first chain, it is called the Horn 
_ River. After the second chain it is called the Big- 
_ horn River. Its passage through this last chain 
_ is rough and violent ; making repeated falls, and 
) rushing down long and furious rapids, which 
_ threaten destruction to the navigator; though a 
hardy trapper is said to have shot down them in a 
canoe. At the foot of these rapids, is the head of 
_ Navigation, where it was the intention of the par- 
_. ties to construct boats, and embark. 
k Proceeding down along the Popo Agie, Captain 
Bonneville came again in full view of the ‘‘ Bluffs,”’ 
___as they are called, extending from the base of the 
_ Wind River Mountains far away to the east, and 
presenting to the eyea confusion of hills and cliffs 
of red sandstone, some peaked and angular, some 
round, some broken into crags and precipices, 
and piled up in fantastic masses ; but all naked 
and sterile. There appeared to be no svil favor- 
able to vegetation, nothing but coarse gravel ; 
yet, over all this isolated, barren landscape, were 
_ diffused such atmospherical tints and hues, as to 
blend the whole into harmony and beauty. 

In this neighborhood, the captain made search 
for ‘‘ the great Tar Spring,” one of the wonders 
of the mountains; the medicinal properties of 
which, he had heard extravagantly lauded by the 
trappers. After a toilsome search, he found it at 
the foot of a sand-bluff, a little to the east of the 
_ Wind River Mountains ; where it exuded in a small 
stream of the color and consistency of tar. The 
- men immediately hastened to collect a quantity of 
it, to use as an ointment for the galled backs of 
their horses, and as a balsam for their own pains 
and aches. From the description given of it, it is 
evidently the bituminous oil, called petroleum or 
_ naphtha, which forms a principal ingredient in the 
potent medicine called British Oil. It is found in 
various parts of Europe and Asia, in several of 
the West India islands, and in some places of the 
United States. In the State of New York, it is 
called Seneca Oil, from being found near the 
- Seneca lake. 

- The Crow country has other natural curiosi- 
ties, which are held in. superstitious awe by the 
Indians, and considered great marvels by the 
trappers. Such is the Burning Mountain, on 
- Powder River, abounding with anthracite coal. 
Here the earth is hot and cracked; in many 
places emitting smoke and sulphurous vapors, as 
if covering concealed fires. A volcanic tract of 
‘similar character is found on Stinking River, one 
of the tributaries of the Bighorn, which takes its 
unhappy name from the odor derived from sul- 
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phurous springs and streams. 


party, who came upon it in the course of his lone- 


ly wanderings, and gave such an account of its _ 


gloomy terrors, its hidden fires, smoking pits, 
noxious steams, and the all-pervading ‘‘ smell of 
brimstone,’ that it received, and has ever since 


This last men-_ 
tioned place was first discovered by Colter, a 
hunter belonging to Lewis and Clarke’s exploring — 


retained among trappers, the name of ‘‘ Colter’s 


Hell !’’ : 

Resuming his descent along the left bank of the 
Popo Agie, Captain Bonneville soon reached the 
plains ; where he found several large streams en- 
tering from the west. Among these was Wind 
River, which gives its name to the mountains 
among which it takes its rise. This is one of the 
most important streams of the Crow country. 
The river being much swollen, Captain Bonneville 
halted at its mouth, and sent out scouts to look 
for a fording place. While thus encamped, he 
beheld in the course of the afternoon along line of 
horsemen descending the slope of the hills on the 
opposite side of the Popo Agie. His first idea 
was, that they were Indians ; he soon discovered, 
however, that they were white men, and, by the 
Jong line of pack-horses, ascertained them to be 
the convoy of Campbell, which, having descended 
the Sweet Water, was now on its way to the Horn 
River. 


The two parties came together two or three _ 


days afterward, on the 4th of August, after having 
passed through the gap of the Littlehorn Moun- 
tain. In company with Campbell’s convoy, was 
a trapping party of the Rocky Mountain Company, 
headed by Fitzpatrick; who, after Campbell's 
embarkation on the Bighorn, was to take charge 
of all the horses, and proceed on a trapping cam- 
paign. There were, moreover, two chance com- 
panions in the rival camp. One was Captain 
Stewart, of the British army, a gentleman of noble. 
connections, who was amusing himself by a wan- 
ering tour in the Far West; inthe course of 
which, he had lived in hunter’s style; accom- 
panying various bands of traders, trappers, and 
Indians ; and manifesting that relish for the 
wilderness that belongs to men of game spirit. 

The other casual inmate of Mr. Campbell's 
camp was Mr. Nathaniel Wyeth ; the self-same 
leader of the band of New England salmon 
fishers, with whom we parted company in the 
valley of Pierre’s Hole, after the battle with the 
Blackfeet. A few days after that affair, he again 
set out from the rendezvous in company with Mil- 
ton Sublette and his brigade of trappers. On his 
march, he visited the battle ground, and 
trated to the deserted fort of the Blackfeet in the 
midst of the wood. It was a dismal scene. The 
fort was strewed with the mouldering bodies of 
the slain; while vultures soared aloft, or sat 
brooding on the trees around ; and Indian dogs 
howled about the place, as if bewailing the death 
of their masters. Wyeth travelled for a consider- 
able distance to the southwest, in company with 
Milton Sublette, when they separated; and the 
former, with eleven men, the remnant of his 
band, pushed on for Snake River ; kept down the 
course of that eventful stream ; traversed the Blue 
Mountains, trapping beaver occasionally by the 
way, and finally, after hardships of all kinds, ar- 
rived on the 29th of October, at Vancouver, on 
the Columbia, the main factory of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. 

He experienced hospitable treatment at the 
hands of the agents of that company ; but his- 


men, heartily tired of wandering in the wilder ° 
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‘ness, or tempted by other prospects, refused, for 


the most part, to continue any longer in his ser- 


vice. 
- some entered into other employ. Wyeth found, 


,as ever. 


across the continent. 
hook and by crook,’’ a mode in which a New 


Water. 


in the head, and nearly killed him. 


o° Bad: Pass.” 


Some set off for the Sandwich Islands ; 


too, that a great part of the goods he had brought 
with him were unfitted for the Indian trade ; ina 
word, his expedition, undertaken entirely on his 
own resources, proved a failure. He lost everything 
invested init, but his hopes. These were as strong 
He took note of everything, therefore, 
that could be of service to him in the further 
prosecution of his project ; collected-all the infor- 
mation within his reach, and then set off, accom- 
panied by merely two men, on his return journey 
He had got thus far ‘* by 


England man can make his way all over the 


world, and through all kinds of difficulties, and 
_ was now bound for Boston ; in full confidence of 


being able to form a company for the salmon 
fishery and fur trade of the Columbia. 

The party of Mr. Campbell had met with a dis- 
aster in the course of their route from the Sweet 
Three or four of the men, who were 
reconnoitring the country in advance of the main 
body, were visited one night in their camp, by fif- 
teen or twenty Shoshonies. Considering this tribe 
as perfectly friendly, they received them in the 


-most cordial and confiding manner. In the course 


of the night, the man on guard near the horses fell 
sound asleep ; upon which a Shoshonie shot him 
The savages 
them made off with the horses, leaving the rest 
of the party to find their way to the main body on 
foot. 

The rival companies of Captain Bonneville and 
Mr. Campbell, thus fortuitously brought together, 
now prosecuted their journey in great good fel- 


_ lowship ; forming a joint camp of about a hundred 


men. ‘The captain, however, began to entertain 


doubts that Fitzpatrick and his trappers, who kept 
_ profound silence as to their future movements, in- 


tended to hunt the same grounds which he had 
selected for his autumnal campaign ; which lay 
to the west of the Horn River, on its tributary 
streams. In the course of his march, therefore, 
he secretly detached a small party of trappers, to 
make their way to those hunting grounds, while 
he continued on with the main body ; appointing 
a rendezvous at the next full moon, about the 28th 
of August, at a place called the Medicine Lodge. 

On reaching the second chain, called the Big- 
horn Mountains, where the river’ forced its im- 
petuous way through a precipitous defile, with 
cascades and rapids, the travellers were obliged 
to leave its banks, and traverse the mountains by a 
rugged and frightful route emphatically called the 
Descending the opposite side, 
they again made for the river banks ; and about 
the middle of August, reached the point below the 
rapids, where the river becomes navigable for 
boats. Here Captain Bonneville detached a sec- 
ond party of trappers, consisting of ten men, to 
seek and join those whom he had detached while 
on the route, appointing for them the same ren- 
dezvous (at the Medicine Lodge), on the 28th of 
August. 

All hands now set to work to construct ‘ bull 
boats,’’ as they are technically called ; a light, 
fragile kind of bark, characteristic of the expedi- 
ents and inventions of the wilderness ;. being 
formed of buffalo skins, stretched on frames, 
They are sometimes, also, called skin boats. 
Wyeth was the first ready ; and, with his usual 
promptness and hardihood launched his frail bark 
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Pierre’s Hole, took passage in his boat. His crew _ 
consisted of two white men, and two Indians. 
We shall hear further of Wyeth, and his wild voy- 
age in the course of our wanderings about the Far — 
West. a 
The remaining parties soon completed their 
several armaments.. That of Captain Bonneville 
was composed of three bull boats, in which he — 
embarked all his peltries, giving them in charge 
of Mr. Cerré, with a party of thirty-six men. Mr. | 
Campbell took command of his own boats, and- 
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the little squadrons were soon gliding down the 
bright current of the Bighorn. : 

The secret precautions which Captain Bonne- 
ville had taken to throw his men first into the trap- 
ping ground west of the Bighorn, were, probably, _ 
superfluous. It did not appear that Fitzpatrick 
had intended to hunt in that direction. The mo- ~~ 
ment Mr. Campbell and his men embarked with the 
peltries Fitzpatrick took charge of all the horses, — 
amounting to above a hundred, and struck off to 
the east, to trap upon Littlehorn, Powder and 
Tongue Rivers. He was accompanied by Captain 
Stewart, who was desirous of haying a range 
about the Crow country. Of the adventures they 
met with in that region of vagabonds and horse — 
stealers, we shall have something to relate here- — 
after, 

Captain Bonneville being now left to prosecute 5 
his trapping campaign without rivalry, set out, on — 
the 17th of August, for the rendezvous at Medi- _ 
cine Lodge. He had but four men remaining — 
with him, and forty-six horses to take care of; i 
with these he had to make his way over mountain. __ 
and plain, through a marauding, horse-stealing __ 
region, full of peril for a numerous cavalcade so 
slightly manned. He addressed himself to his 
difficult journey, however, with his usual alacrity 
of spirit. ° 

In the afternoon of his first day’s journey, on 
drawing near to the Bighorn Mountain, on the 
summit of which he intended to encamp for the | 
night, he observed, to his disquiet, a cloud of 
smoke rising from its base. He cametoahalt, 
and watched it anxiously. It was very irregu- 
lar ; sometimes it would almost die away; and 
then would mount up in heavy volumes. There 
was, apparently a large party encamped there ; 
probably, some ruffian horde of Blackfeet. At — 
any rate, it would not do forso small a number of 
men, with so numerous a cavalcade, to venture 
within sight of any wandering tribe. Captain 
Bonneville and his companions, therefore, avoided 
this dangerous neighborhood ; and, proceeding 
with extreme caution, reached the summit of the 
mountain, apparently without being discovered. 
Here they found a deserted Blackfoot fort, in — 
which they ensconced themselves ; disposed of 
everything as securely as possible, and passed the 
night without molestation. Early the next morn- 
ing they descended the south side of the mountain 
into the great plain extending between it and the 
Littlehorn range. Here they soon came upon 
numerous footprints, and the carcasses of buffa- 
loes ; by which they knew there must be Indians 
not far off. Captain Bonneville now began to feel 
solicitude about the two small parties of trappers 
which he had detached, lest the Indians should 
have come upon them before they had united their 

But he felt still more solicitude about his — 
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d traverse these naked plains undiscovered, 
1en Indians were abroad ; and should he be dis- 
vered, his chance would be a desperate one. 
iverything now depended upon the greatest cir- 


_ gun or light a fire, or make the least noise, where 
_ such quick-eared and quick-sighted enemies were 
_ athand. In the course of the day they saw in- 
_ dubitable signs that the buffalo had been roaming 
there in great numbers, and had recently been 
frightened away. Thatnight they encamped with 
the greatest care ; 4nd threw up a strong breast- 
_ ‘work for their protection. 

_ For the two succeeding days they pressed for- 
ward rapidly, but cautiously, across the great 
plain ; fording the tributary streams of the Horn 

River ; encamping one night among thickets ;*the 
“mext, on an island; meeting, repeatedly, with 


__ traces of Indians ; and now and then, in passing: 


through a defile experiencing alarms that induced 
them to cock their rifles. 


_ better of their caution, and they shot a fine buffalo 
a peck at the risk of being betrayed by the report. 
__ They did not halt to make a meal, but carried the 
_ meat on with them to the place of rendezvous, the 
e \ Medicine Lodge, where they arrived safely, in the 
_ €vening, and celebrated their arrival by a hearty 
supper. 

The next morning they erected a strong pen for 
_ the horses, and a fortress of logs for themselves ; 
and continued to observe the greatest caution. 
The’r cooking was all done at mid-day, when the 
fire makes no glare, and a moderate smoke can- 
mot be perceived at any great distance. In the 
morning and the evening, when the wind is lulled, 
the smoke rises perpendicularly in a blue column, 
- or floats in light clouds above the tree-tops, and 
_; €an be discovered from afar. 

_ In this way the little party remained for several 
days, cautiously encamped, until, on the 2oth ‘of 
August, the two detachments they had been ex- 
_ | pecting, arrived together at the rendezvous. 
‘They, as usual, had their several tales of adven- 
tures to relate to the captain, which we will fur- 
nish to the reader in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


ADVENTURES OF THE PARTY OF TEN—THE 
BALAAMITE MULE—A DEAD POINT—THE MYS- 
‘TERIOUS ELKS—A NIGHT ATTACK—A RETREAT 
—TRAVELLING UNDER AN ALARM—A JOYFUL 
MEETING—ADVENTURES OF THE OTHER PARTY 
—A DECOY ELK—RETREAT TO AN ISLAND—A 
SAVAGE DANCE OF TRIUMPH—ARRIVAL AT 
WIND RIVER. 

® 
_ THE adventures of the detachment of ten are 
_ the first in order. These trappers, when they 
separated from Captain Bonneville at the place 
where the furs were embarked, proceeded to the 
foot of the Bighorn Mountain, and having en- 
_ camped, one of them mounted his mule and went 
out to set his trap ina neighboring stream. He 
had not proceeded far when his steed came to a 
full stop. The trapper kicked and cudgelled, but 
to every blow and kick the mule’ snorted and 
_ kicked up, but still refused to budge an inch. 

#he rider now cast his eyes warily around in 
earch of some cause for this demu 
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Me for it was hardly to. be expected he 


sumspection. It was dangerous to discharge a_ 


On the last day of their march hunger got the’ 


r, when, to his | 


dismay, he discovered an Indian fort within gun- : 
shot distance, lowering through the twilight. In. 
a twinkling he wheeled about; his mule now 


seemed as eager to get on as himself, and in a few 
moments brought him, clattering with his traps, 
among his comrades. He was jeered at for his 
alacrity in retreating ; his report was treated as a 


false alarm; his brother trappers contented them-_ 
selves with reconnoitring the fort at a distance, — 


and pronounced that it was deserted. 


As night set in, the usual precaution, enjoined 


by Captain Bonneville on his men was observed. 


The horses were brought in and tied, and a guard © 
the men. 


stationed over them. This done, 
wrapped themselves in their blankets, stretched 


themselves before the fire, and being fatigued with - 
a long day’s march, and gorged with a hearty sup- — 


per, were soon in a profound sleep. 


The camp fires gradually died away ; all was_ 
dark and silent ; the sentinel stationed to watch 
the horses had marched as far, and supped as — 
heartily as any of his companions, and while they © 
Afteratime, — 
He half 
opened his closing eyes, and beheld two or three — 


snored, he began to nod at his post. 
alow trampling noise reached his ear. 


elks moving about the lodges, picking, and smell- 
ing, and grazing here and there. 


about unmolested, soon relapsed into a doze. 
Suddenly, before daybreak, a discharge of fire- 


arms, and a struggle and tramp of horses, made 


every one start to his feet. The first move was 
to secure the horses. Some were gone; others 
were struggling, and kicking, and trembling, for 
there was a horrible uproar of whoops, and yells, 
and firearms. Several trappers stole quietly from 
the camp, and succeeded in driving in the horses 


which had broken away ; the rest were tethered 


still more strongly. A breastwork was thrown 
up of saddles, baggage, and camp furniture, and 
all hands waited anxiously for daylight. 
dians, in the meantime, collected on a neighbor- 


ing height, kept up the most horrible clamor, in — 
hopes of striking a panic into the camp, or fright- 


ening off the horses. When the day dawned, the 


trappers attacked them briskly and drove them to. 


some distance. A desultory fire was kept up for 
an hour, when the Indians, seeing nothing was to 


be gained, gave up the contest and retired. They 


proved to be a war party of Blackfeet, who, while in 
search of the Crow tribe, had fallen upon the trail 
of Captain Bonneville on the Popo Agie, and 
dogged him to the Bighorn ; but had been com- 
pletely baffled by his vigilance. They had then 
waylaid the present detachment, and were actu- 
ally housed in perfect silence within their fort, 


when the mule of the trapper made such a dead 


point. 
The savages went off uttering the wildest de- 


nunciations of hostility, mingled with opprobrious | 


terms in broken English, and gesticulations of the 
most insulting kind. 


In this mélée, one white man was wounded, and 


two horses were killed. On preparing the morn- 
ing’s meal, however, a number of cups, knives, 
and other articles were missing, which had, 
doubtless, been carried off by the fictitious elk, 
during the slumber of the very sagacious sentinel. 

As the Indians had gone off in the direction 
which the trappers had intended to travel, the lat- 
ter changed their route, and pushed forward 
rapidly through the ‘‘ Bad Pass,’’ nor halted until 
night ; when, supposing themselves out of the 


The sight of elk | 
within the purlieus of the camp caused some little — 
surprise ; but, having had his supper, he cared 
not for elk meat, and, suffering them to graze 


The In-- 


reach of the enemy, they contented themselves 


with tying up their horses and posting a guard. 


They had scarce laid down to sleep, when a dog 
strayed into the camp with asmall pack of mocca- 
sins tied upon his back; for dogs are made to 
carry burdens among the Indians. The sentinel, 
more knowing than he of the preceding night, 
awoke his companions and reported the circum- 

stance. It was evident that Indians were at hand. 
All were instantly at work; a strong pen was 
soon constructed for the horses, after completing 
which, they resumed their slumbers with the com- 
posure of men long inured to dangers. 

In the next night, the prowling of dogs about the 
camp and various suspicious noises showed that In- 
dians were still hovering about them. Hurrying on 

_ by long marches, they at length fell upon a trail, 
which, with the experienced eye of veteran wood- 
men, they soon discovered to be that of the party 
of trappers detached by Captain Bonneville when 
on his march, and which they were sent to join. 
They likewise ascertained from various signs that 
this party had suffered some maltreatment from 
_ the Indians. They now pursued the trail with in- 
‘tense anxiety ;.it carried them to the banks of the 
stream called the Gray Bull, and down along its 
course, until they came to where it empties into 
the Horn River. Here, to their great joy, they 
discovered the comrades of whom they were in 
search, all strongly fortified, and in a state of 
great watchfulness and anxiety. 

We now take up the adventures of this first de- 
tachment of trappers. These men, after parting 
with the main body under Captain Bonneville, had 
proceeded slowly for several days up the course of 
the river, trapping beaver as they went. One 
morning, as they were about to visit their traps, 
one of the camp keepers pointed to a fine elk, 
grazing atadistance, and requested them to shoot 
it. Three of the trappers started off for the pur- 
pose. In passing a thicket, they were fired upon 
by some savages in ambush, and at the same 
time, the pretended elk, throwing off his hide and 
his horn; started forth an Indian warrior. 

One of the three trappers had been brought 
down by the volley; the others fled to the camp, 
and all hands, seizing up whatever they could 
carry off, retreated to a small island in the river, 
and took refuge among the willows. Here they 
were soon joined by their comrade who had fallen, 
but who had merely been wounded in the neck. 

In the meantime the Indians took possession of 
the deserted camp, with all the traps, accoutre- 
ments, and horses. While they were busy among 
the spoils, a solitary trapper, who had been ab- 
sent at his work, came sauntering to the camp 
with his traps on his back, He had approached 
near by, when an Indian came forward and 


motioned him to keep away; at the same mo-. 


ment, he was perceived by his comrades on the 
island, and warned of his danger with loud cries. 
The poor fellow stood for a moment, bewildered 
and aghast, then dropping his traps, wheeled and 
made off at fwl speed, quickened by a sportive 
volley which the Indians rattled after him. 

In high good humor with their easy triumph the 
savages now formed a circle round the fire and 
performed a war dance, with the unlucky trappers 
for rueful spectators. This done, emboldened by 
what they considered cowardice on the part of the 
white men, they neglected their usual mode of 
bush-fighting, and advanced openly within twenty 
paces of the willows. A sharp volley from the 
trappers brought them to a sudden halt, and laid 
three of them breathless. The chief, who had 


~ 


? 


-a neighborhood teeming with danger. 


| hazardous expedition, 


stationed himself on an eminence to direct afl the 
movements of his people, seeing three of his war- 
riors laid low, ordered the rest to retire. They im-— 


mediately did so, and the whole band soon disap- 


peared behind a point of woods, carrying off with — y 


them the horses, traps, and the greater part of 
the baggage. ; 
It was just after this misfortune that the party 


of ten men discovered this forlorn band of trap- 


pers in a fortress which they had thrown up after 
They were so perfectly dismayed, 
that they could not be induced even to go inquest — 
of their traps, which they had set in a neighboring © 


their disaster. 


stream. The two parties now joined'their forces, 
and made their way without further misfortune, 
to the rendezvous. \ 

Captain Bonneville perceived from the reports 


of these parties, as well as from what he had ob- | 


served himself in his recent march, that he was in 
Two wan- 
dering Snake Indians, also, who visited the camp, 
assured him that there were two large bands of 
_Crows marching rapidly upon him. He broke up 
his. encampment, therefore, on the first of Septem- 


ber, made his way to the south, across the Little-— as 
horn Mountain, until he reached Wind River, and 


then turning westward, moved slowly up the 
banks of that stream, giving time for his men to 
trap as he proceeded. As it was not in the plan 
of the present hunting campaign to go near the 


caches on Green River, and as the trappers were | 


in want of traps to replace those they had lost, 


Captain Bonneville undertook to visit the caches, — 


and procure a supply. Toaccompanyhim inthis = 
which would take him _ 


through the defiles of the Wind River Mountains, 
and up the Green River valley, he took but three 
men; the main party were to continue on trap- 


ping up toward the head of Wind River, near 


which he was to rejoin them, just about the place 
where that stream issues from the mountains. 


We shall accompany the captain on his adventur- 


ous errand. 


CHAPTER XXV,. 


CAPTAIN BONNEVILLE SETS OUT FOR GREEN — 


RIVER VALLEY—JOURNEY UP THE POPO AGIE 
+-BUFFALOES—THE STARING WHITE BEARS— | 


THE SMOKE—THE WARM SPRINGS—ATTEMPT 
TO TRAVERSE THE WIND RIVER MOUNTAINS— 
THE GREAT SLOPE—MOUNTAIN DELLS AND 
CHASMS—CRYSTAL LAKES—ASCENT OF A 
SNOWY PEAK—SUBLIME PROSPECT—A PANO- 


RAMA—‘‘LES DIGNES DE PITIE,’’ OR WILD > 


MEN OF THE MOUNTAINS. 


HAVING forded Wind River a little above its 


mouth, Captain Bonneville and his three compan- — 


ions proceeded across a gravelly plain, until the 


fell upon the Popo Agie, up the left bank of which — 
they held their course, nearly in a southerly direc- 


tion. Here they came upon numerous droves of 


buffalo, and halted for the purpose of procuring a 7 


supply of beef. As the hunters were stealing 


cautiously to get within shot of the game, two _ 


small white bears suddenly presented themselves 


in their path, and, rising upon their hind legs) iia 
contemplated them for some time with a whim-  __ 


sically solemn gaze. The hunters remained mo- 


tionless ; whereupon the bears, having apparently — 


satisfied their curiosity, lowered themselves upon : 


roel 
egan to withdraw. The hunters 
now advanced, upon which the bears turned, rose 
again upon their haunches, and repeated their 
serio-comic examination. This was repeated sev- 
eral times, until the hunters, piqued at their un- 


fours, and 


_ mannerly staring, rebuked it with a discharge of 
their rifles. 


The bears made an awkward bound 
or two, as if wounded, and then walked off with 
great gravity, seeming to commune together, and 
every now and then turning to take another look 
at the hunters. It was well for the latter that 
the bears were but half grown, and had not yet 
acquired the ferocity of their kind. 

The buffalo were somewhat startled at the re- 


port of the fire-arms ; but the hunters succeeded 


in killing a couple of fine cows, and, having se- 
cured the best of the meat, continued forward 


_ until some time after dark, when, encamping in a 


large thicket of willows, they made a great fire, 
roasted buffalo beef enough for halt a score, dis- 
posed of the whole of it with keen relish and high 
glee, and then “ turned in” for the night and slept 
soundly, like weary and well-fed hunters. 

At daylight they were in the saddle again, and 
skirted along the river, passing through -fresh 


_ grassy meadows, and a succession of beautiful 


groves of willows and cotton-wood. Toward even- 
ing, Captain Bonneville observed smoke at’a dis- 
tance rising from among hills, directly in the 
route he was pursuing. Apprehensive of some 


hostile band, he concealed the horses in a thicket, 


and, accompanied by one of his men, crawled 
\eautiously up a height, from which he could over- 
look the scene of danger. Here, with a spy-glass, 
he reconnoitred the surrounding country, but not 
a lodge nor fire, not a man, horse, nor dog, was 
to be discovered ; in short, the smoke which had 
caused such alarm proved to be the vapor from 
several warm, or rather hot springs of considerable 
magnitude, pouring forth streams in every direc- 
tion over a bottom of white clay. One of the 
springs was about twenty-five yards in diameter, 
and so deep that the water was of a bright green 


/ color. 


They were now advancing diagonally upon the 


_ chain of Wind River Mountains, which jay be- 


tween them and Green River valley.- To coast 
round their southern points would be a wide cir- 
\cuit ; whereas, could they force their way through 
them, they might proceed in a straight line. The 
‘mountains were lofty, with snowy peaks and 


__eragged sides ; it was hoped, however, that some 


Bae practicable defile might be found. 


. progress, 


- spersed with plates of freestone. 
the summit with some toil, but found, instead of 


They attempt- 
ed, accordingly, to penetrate the mountains by 
following up one of the branches of the Popo 
Agie, but soon found themselves in the midst of 
stupendous crags and precipices, that barred all 
Retracing their steps, and falling back 
upon the river, they consulted where to make 
another attempt. They were too close beneath 
the mountains to scan them generally, but they 
‘now recoilected having noticed, from the plain, 
a beautiful slope, rising at an angle of about thirty 
degrees, and apparently without any break, until 
it reached the snowy region. Seeking this gentle 
acclivity, they began to ascend it with alacrity, 
trusting to find at the top one of those elevated 
plains which prevail among the Rocky Mountains. 
The slope was covered with coarse gravel, inter- 
They attained 


a level, or rather undulating plain, that they were 
on the brink of a deep and precipitous ravine, 
from the bottom of which rose a second slope, 


AD 


into this profound ravine they made their way 


similar to the one they ha¢ just ascended. Down 


ENTURES. 
by 
a rugged path, or rather fissure of the rocks, and — 
then labored up the second slope. They gained 
the summit only to find themselves on another 
ravine, and now perceived that this vast mountain, — 
which had presented such a sloping and even side 
to the distant beholder on the plain, was shagged 
by frightful precipices, and seamed with longitu- 
dinal chasms, deep and dangerous. : 
In one of these wild dells they passed the night, — 
and slept soundly and sweetly after their tatigues. — 
Two days more of arduous climbing and scram- 
bling only served to admit them into the heart of 
this mountainous and awful solitude ; where diffi- — 
culties increased as they proceeded. Sometimes — 
they scrambled from rock to rock, up the bed of 
some mountain stream, dashing its bright way 
down to the plains ; sometimes they availed them- 
selves of the paths made by the deer and the 
mountain sheep, which, hewever, often took them 
to the brink of fearful precipices, or led to rugged 
defiles, impassable for their horses. Atone place — 
they were obliged to slide their horses down the | 
face of a rock, in which attempt some of the poor 
animals lost their footing, rolled to the bottom, 
and came near being dashed to pieces. seg 
In the afternoon of the second day, the travel- — 
lers attained one of the elevated valleys locked up ~ 
in this singular bed of mountains. Here were two 
bright and beautiful little lakes, set like mirrors — 
in the midgt of stern and rocky heights, and sur- “ — 
rounded by grassy meadows, inexpressibly re- 
freshing to the eye. These probably were among ~ 
the sources of those mighty streams which take _ 
their rise among these mountains, and wander 
hundreds of miles through the plains. By 
In the green pastures bordering upon these 
lakes, the travellers halted to repose, and to give — 
their weary horses time to crop the sweet and ten- ~ 
der herbage. They had now ascended to a great — 
height above the level of the plains, yet they be-— 
held huge crags of granite piled one upon another, 
and beetling like battlements far above them, 
While two of the men remained in the camp with — 
the horses, Captain Bonneville, accompanied by 
the other men, set out to climb a neighboring _ 
height, hoping to gain a commanding prospect, 
and discern some practicable route through this — 
stupendous labyrinth. After much toil, he reached 
the summit of a lofty cliff, but it was only to be- 
hold gigantic peaks rising all around, and tower- 
ing far into the snowy regions of the atmosphere. 
Selecting one which appeared to be the highest, 
he crossed a narrow intervening valley, and began 


to scale it. He soon found that he had under~ 
taken a tremendous task ; but the pride of manis 
never more obstinate than when climbing moun- — ~ 
tains. The ascent was so steep and rugged that 


‘Ate 


he and his companions were frequently obliged to 
clamber on hands and knees, with their guns 
slung upon their backs. Frequently, exhausted 
with fatigue, and dripping with perspiration, they 
threw themselves upon the snow, and took hand- 
fuls of it to allay their parching thirst. At one 
place they even stripped off their coats and hung 
them upon the bushes, and thus lightly cladj pro- 
ceeded to scramble over these eternal snows. As 
they ascended still higher, there were cool breezes 
that refreshed and braced them, and springing 
with new ardor to their task, they at length at. 
tained the summit. \ 
Here a scene burst. upon the view of Captain 
Bonneville, that for a time astonished and over: — 
whelmed him with its immensity. He stood, in 
fact, upon that dividing ridge which Indians re- 


Z 
gard as the crest of the world ; ‘and on each side 
of which the landscape may be said to decline to 
the two cardinal oceans of the globe. Whichever 
way he turned his eye, it was confounded by the 
vastness and variety of objects. Beneath him, 
the Rocky Mountains seemed to open all their se- 
- ‘cret recesses ; deep, solemn valleys ; treasured 
lakes ; dreary passes ; rugged defiles and foam- 
ing torrents; while beyond their savage pre- 
cincts, the eye was lost in an almost immeasurable 
landscape, stretching on every side into dim and 
hazy distance, like the expanse of asummer’s sea. 
Whichever way he looked, he beheld vast plains 
glimmering with reflected sunshine; mighty 
_ streams wandering on their shining course tow- 
ard either ocean, and snowy mountains, chain 
beyond chain, and peak beyond peak, till they 
melted like clouds into the horizon. For a time, 
the Indian fable seemed realized; he had at- 
tained that height from which the Blackfoot war- 
‘rior, after death, first catches a view of the land 
of souls, and beholds the happy hunting grounds 
spread out below him, brightening with the abodes 
_ ofthe free and generous spirits. The captain stood 
for a long while gazing upon this scene, lost in a 
crowd of vague and indefinite ideas and sensations. 
_A long-drawn inspiration at length relieved him 
from this enthralment of the mind, and he began 
to analyze the parts of this vast panorama. A 
simple enumeration of a few of its features may 
give some idea of its collective grandeur and mag- 
_ nificence. | 
The peak on which the captain had taken his 
- stand commanded the whole Wind River chain ; 
_ which, in fact, may rather be considered one im- 
-mense mountain, broken into snowy peaks and 
lateral spurs, and seamed with narrow valleys. 


~ Some of these valleys glittered with silver lakes 


were, of the mighty tributaries to the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans. Beyond the snowy peaks, to 
the south, and far, far below the mountain range, 
the gentle river, called the Sweet Water, was seen 
pursuing its tranquil way through the rugged re- 
- gions of the Black Hills. In the east, the head- 
waters of Wind River wandered through a plain, 
until, mingling in one powerful current, they 
_ forced their way through the range of Horn Moun- 
_. tains, and were lost to view. To the north were 
» caught glimpses of the upper streams of the Yel- 
- lowstone, that great tributary of the Missouri. 
In another direction were to be seen some of the 
_ sources of the Oregon, or Columbia, flowing to 
the northwest, past those towering landmarks, the 
_ Three Tetons, and pouring down into the great 
lava plain ; while, almost at the captain’s feet, the 
Green River, or Colorado of the West, set forth 
on its wandering pilgrimage to the Gulf of Califor- 
nia; at first a mere mountain torrent, dashing 
northward over crag and precipice, in a succes- 
sion of cascades, and tumbling into the plain, 
where, expanding into an ample river, it circled 
away to the! south, and after alternately shining 
_ out and disappearing in the mazes of the vast 
_ Jandscape, was finally lost in a horizon of moun- 
tains. The day was calm and cloudless, and the 
atmosphere so pure that objects were discernible 
at an astonishing distance. The whole of this 
immense area was inclosed by an outer range of 
shadowy peaks, some of them faintly marked on 
the horizon, which seemed to wall it in from the 
rest of the earth. 
It is to be regretted that Captain Bonneville 
had no instruments with him with which to ascer- 


BONNEVILLE'S . 


‘isfactory proof. 


tain the altitude of this peak. . He gives it as his ; 
opinion, that it is the loftiest point of the North — 
American continent ; but of this we have no sat- — 


Mountains are of an altitude vastly superior to 


what was formerly supposed. We rather incline 


to the opinion that the highest peak is further to 


the northward, and is the same measured by Mr. _ 


Thompson, surveyor to the Northwest Company ; | 


who, by the joint means of the barometer anda 


trigonometric measurement, ascertained it to be 
twenty-five thousand feet above the level of the 
sea ; an elevation only inferior to that of the Him- 
alayas.* ‘ 
For a long time, Captain Bonneville remained 
gazing around him with wonder and enthusiasm ; 
at length the chill and wintry winds, whirling 
about the snow-clad height, admonished him to 
descend. He soon regained the spot where he 
and his companions had thrown off their coats, 
which were now gladly resumed, and, retracing 
their course down the peak, they safely rejoined 
their companions on the border of the lake. 
Notwithstanding the savage and almost inac- 
cessible nature of these mountains, they have 
their inhabitants. As one of the party was out 
hunting, he came upon the track of a man, ina 
lonely valley. Following it up, he reached the 
brow of a cliff, whence he beheld three savages 
running across the valley below him. He fired 


his gun to call their attention, hoping to induce ~~ 


them to turn back. They only fled the faster, and — 
disappeared among the rocks. The hunter re- 
turned and reported what he had seen. Captain 
Bonneville at once concluded that these belonged 
to a kind of hermit race, scanty in number, that 
inhabit the highest and most inaccessible fast- 
nesses. They speak the Shoshonie language, and 
probably are offsets from that tribe, though they 
have peculiarities of their own which distinguish 
them from all other Indians. They are miserably 
poor, own no horses, and are destitute of every 
convenience to be derived from an intercourse 
with the whites. Their weapons are bows and 


stone-pointed arrows, with which they huntthe ~ 


deer, the elk, and the mountain sheep. They are 
to be found scattered about the countries of the 
Shoshonie, Flathead, Crow, and Blackfeet tribes ; 
but their residences are always in lonely places, 
and the clefts of the rocks. 

Their footsteps are often seen by the trappers 
in the high and solitary valleys among the moun- 
tains, and the smokes of their fires descried 
among the precipices, but they themselves are 
rarely met with, and still more rarely brought to 
a parley, so great is their shyness and their dread 
of strangers. / 

As their poverty offers no temptation to the 
mearauder, and as they are inoffensive in their hab- 
its, they are never the objects of warfare ; should 
one ot them, however, fall into the hands of a 
war party, he is sure to be made a sacrifice, for 
the sake of that savage trophy, a scalp, and that 
barbarous ceremony, a scalp dance. These for- 
lorn beings, forming a mere link between human 
nature and the brute, have been looked down 
upon with pity and contempt by the creole trap- 
pers, who have given them the appellation of 
‘‘les dignes de pitie,”’ or ‘‘ the objects of pity.’’ 
They appear more worthy to be called the wild — 
men of the mountains. 


* See the letter of Professor 


Renwick, in the A ; 
pendix to Astoria. Nae Pes at 


It is certain that the Rocky — 


RDAs, 4 
be tall. 
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MOVE—CHANNEL OF A MOUNTAIN 


fe, RCHITECTURE—THEIR MODES OF FELLING 

_ TREES—MODE OF TRAPPING BEAVER—CONTESTS 
OF SKILL—A BEAVER ‘‘ UP TO TRAP ’’—ARRIVAL 

AT THE GREEN RIVER CACHES. : 


ait view from the snowy peak of the Wind 
River Mountain, while it had excited Captain 


- Bonneville’s enthusiasm, had satisfied him that it 


_ would be useless to force a passage westward, 
through multiplying barriers of cliffs and preci- 
pices. Turning his face eastward, therefore, he 
endeavored to regain the plains, inténding to make 
_ the circuit round the southern point of the moun- 
To descend and to extricate himself from 
_ the heart of this rock-piled wilderness, was al- 
_ most as difficult as to penetrate it. Taking his 
_ course down the ravine of a tumbling stream, the 
_commencement of some future river, he descend- 
ed from rock to rock, and shelf to shelf, between 
stupendous cliffs and beetling crags that sprang 
up to the sky. Often he had to cross and recross 
_the rushing torrent, as it wound foaming and 
roaring down its broke channel, or was walled 

by perpendicular precipices ; and imminent was 
the hazard of breaking the legs of the horses in 

the clefts and fissures of slippery rocks. The 
whole scenery of this deep ravine was of Alpine 
_wildness and sublimity. Sometimes the travel- 
_ lers passed beneath cascades which pitched from 
such lofty heights that the water fell into the 
stream like heavy rain. In other places torrents 
came tumbling from crag to crag, dashing into 
foam and spray, and making tremendous din and 
uproar. 

On the second day of their descent, the travel- 
lers, having got beyond the steepest pitch of the 
mountains, came to where the deep and rugged 
ravine began occasionally to expand into small 
levels or valleys, and the stream to assume for 
short intervals a more peaceful character. Here 
not merely the river itself, but every rivulet flow- 
ing into it, was dammed up by communities of 
_ industrious beavers, so as to mundate the neigh- 
_ borhood and make continual swamps. 

During a mid-day halt in one of these beaver 
valleys, Captain Bonneville left his companions, 
~and strolled down the course of the stream to re- 
--connoitre. He had not proceeded far when he 

came to a beaver pond, and caught a glimpse of 

one of its painstaking inhabitants busily at work 
upon the dam. The curiosity of the captain was 
aroused, to behold the mode of operating of this 
far-famed architect ; he moved forward, therefore, 
with the utmost caution, parting the branches of 
the water willows without making any noise, until 
having attained a position commanding a view of 

_ the whole pond, he stretched himself flat on the 
ground, and watched the solitary workman. In, 
a little while three others appeared at the head 
of the dam, bringing sticks and bushes. With 
these they proceeded directly to the barrier, 
which Captain Bonneville perceived was in need of 
_ repair. Having deposited their loads upon the 

broken part, they dived into the water, and short- 
ly reappeared at the surface. Each now brought 
a quantity of mud, with which he would plaster 
the sticks and bushes just deposited. This kind 
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| dustrious beavers indulged. in a little recreation, y 
| chasing each other about the pond, dodging and 
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/ particular, and thinks the animal has no other 


whisking about on the surface, or ‘diving to t 
bottom ; and in their frolic often slapping th 
tails on the water with a loud clacking soun 
While they ‘were thus amusing themselves, 
another of the fraternity made his appearance, 
and looked gravely on their sports for some time, — 
without offering to join in them.. He then climb- 
ed the bank close to where the captain was cor 
cealed, and, rearing himself on his hind quarters, 
in a sitting position, put his fore paws against 
young pine tree, and began to cut the bark wi 
his teeth. At times he would tear off a small 
piece, and holding it between his paws, and r 
taining his sedentary position, would feed himsel 
with it, after the fashion of amonkey. The ob- 
ject of the beaver, however, was evidently to cut. 
down the tree; and he was proceeding with his 
work, when he was alarmed by the approach 
Captain Bonneville’s men, who, feeling anxious 
at the protracted absence of their leader, were 
coming in search of him. At the sound of their 
‘voices, all the beavers, busy as well as idle, dived — 
at once beneath the surface, and were no more to 
be seen. Captain Bonneville regretted this inter- 
ruption. He had heard much of the sagacity of 
the -beaver in cutting down trees, in which, hase? 
said, they manage to make them fall into the 
water, and in such a position and direction 
may be most favorable for conveyance to the de. — 
sired point. In the present instance, the tree was 
a tall, straight pine, and as it grew perpendicu- 
larly, and there was not a breath of air stirring, 
the beaver could have felled it in any direction he 
pleased, if really capable of exercising a discre- 
tion in the matter. He was evidentlly engaged 
in ‘‘ belting’’ the tree, and his first incision had — 
been on the side nearest to the water. Reughy aee 
Captain Bonneville, however, discredits, on the 
whole, the alleged sagacity of the beaver in this 


aim than to get the tree down, without any of the ~ 
subtle calculation as to its mode or direction of © 

lling. This attribute, he thinks, has been as- 
cribed to them from the circumstance that most 
trees growing near water-courses, either lean 
bodily toward the stream, or stretch their largest — 
limbs in that dfrection, to benefit by the space, 
the light, and the air to be found there. The 
beaver, of course, attacks those trees which are 
nearest at hand, and on the banks of the stream — 
or pond. He makes incisions round them, or,-in — 
technical phrase, belts them with his teeth, and — 
when they fall, they naturally take the direction 
in which their trunks or branches preponderate. — 

‘*T have often,’’ says Captain Bonneville, 
‘“seen trees measuring eighteen inches in diam- 
eter, at the places where they had been cut through © 
by the beaver, but they lay in all directions, and 
often very inconveniently for the after purposes of © 
the animal. In fact, so little ingenuity do they at 
times display in this particular, that at one of our 
camps on Snake River a beaver was found with 
his head wedged into the cut which he had made, — 
the tree having fallen upon him and held him pris- 
oner until he died.”’ 5 

Great choice, according to the captain, is cer- — 
tainly displayed by the beaver in selecting the 
wood which is to furnish bark for winter provis- 
ion. The whole beaver household, old and young, 
set out upon this business, and will often make © 
long journeys before they are suited. Sometimes 
they cut down trees of the largest size and then 
cull the branches, the bark of which is most to their — 
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taste. These they cut into lengths of about three 
feet, convey them to the water, and float them to 
_ their lodges, where they are stored away for 
winter. They are studious of cleanliness and 
comfort in their lodges, and after their repasts, 
will carry out the sticks from which they have 
eaten the bark, and throw them into the current 
_ beyond the barrier. They are jealous, too, of 

their territories, and extremely pugnacious, never 
permitting a strange beaver to enter their prem- 
-ises, and often fighting with such virulence as 
almost to tear each other to pieces. In the 
_ spring, which is the breeding season, the male 
leaves the temale at home, and sets off on a tour 
of pleasure, rambling often to a great distance, 
_ recreating himself in every clear and quiet ex- 

panse of water on his way, and climbing the 

banks occasionally to feast upon the tender 
sprouts of the young willows. As summer ad- 
vances, he gives up his bachelor rambles, and 
 bethinking himself of housekeeping duties,- re- 
_ turns:home to his mate and his new progeny, and 


we 


/ marshals them all for the foraging expedition in | 


_ quest of winter provisions. : 
~ After having shown the public spirit of this 
praiseworthy little animal as a member of a com- 
‘munity, and his amiable and exemplary conduct 
_ as the father of a family, we grieve to record the 
_ perils, with which he is environed, and the snares 
set for him and his painstaking household. 
_’ Practice, says Captain Bonneville, has given 
such a quickness of eye to the experienced trapper 
in all that relates to his pursuit, that he can detect 
_ the slightest sign of beaver, however wild ; and 
although the lodge may be concealed by close 
thickets and overhanging willows, he can gen- 
erally, at a single glance, make an accurate guess 
at the number of its inmates. He now goes to 
work to set his trap ; planting it upon the shore, 
in some chosen place, two or three inches below 
the surface of the water, and secures it by a 
chain to a pole set deep inthe mud. A small 
_ twig is then stripped of its bark, and one end is 
dipped in the *‘ medicine,’ as the trappers term 
the peculiar bait which they employ. This end 
of the stick rises about four inches above the sur- 
_ face of the water, the other end is planted be- 
_ tween the jaws of the trap. The beaver, possess- 
ing an acute sense of smell, is soon attracted by 
the odor of the bait. As he raises his nose to- 
ward it, his foot is caught in the trap. In his 
fright he throws a somerset into the deep water. 
! The trap being fastened to the pole, resists all 
his efforts to drag it to the shore ; the chain by 
which it is fastened defies his teeth ; he struggles 
for a time, and at length sinks to the bottom and | 
is drowned. 

Upon rocky bottoms, where it is not possible to 
plant the pole, it is thrown into the stream. The 
beaver when entrapped often gets fastened by the 
chain to sunken logs or floating timber ; if he gets 
to shore, he is entangled in the thickets of brook 
willows. In such cases, however, it costs the 
trapper diligent search, and sometimes a bout at 
swimming, before he finds his game. 

Occasionally it happens that several members 
of a beaver family are trapped in succession. 
The survivors then become extremely shy, and 
can scarcely be ‘‘ brought to medicine,’’ to use 
the trapper’s phrase, for ‘‘ taking the bait.’’ In 
such case, the trapper gives up the use of the bait 
and conceals his traps in the usual paths and 
crossing-places of the household. The beaver 
now being completely “ up to trap,’’ approaches 
them cautiously, and springs them ingeniously 
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‘with a stick. Atother times he turns the traps — 


bottom upward by the same means, and occa- 


Sie } f Lites 
sionally even drags them to the barrier and con~ 
ceals them in the mud. The trapper now gives — 


up the contest of ingenuity, and shouldering his 


traps marches off, admitting that he is not yet © 


‘*up to beaver.”’ 


On the day following Captain Bonneville’s su. 
pervision. of the industrious and frolicsome com- 


munity of beavers, of which he has given so edi. 


fying an account, he succeeded in extricating him. _ 


self from the Wind River Mountains, and regain- — 
ing the plain to the eastward, made a great bend ~ 
to the south, so as to go round the bases of the 
mountains, and arrived, without further incident 
of importance, at the old place of rendezvous in 
Green River valley, on the 17th of September. 

He found the caches, in which he had deposited 
his superfluous goods and equipments, all safe, 
and having opened and taken from them the 
necessary supplies, he closéd them again, taking 
care to obliterate all traces that might betray 
them to the keen eyes of Indian marauders, ~ 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


ROUTE TOWARD WIND RIVER — DANGEROUS 
NEIGHBORHOOD—ALARMS AND PRECAUTIONS 
—A SHAM ENCAMPMENT—APPARITION OF AN 
INDIAN SPY—MIDNIGHT MOVE—A MOUNTAIN — 
DEFILE—THE WIND RIVER VALLEY—TRACKING 
A PARTY — DESERTED CAMPS—SYMPTOMS OF 
CROWS-—-MEETING OF COMRADES—A TRAPPER 
ENTRAPPED—CROW PLEASANTRY—CROW SPIES. 
—A DECAMPMENT—RETUKN TO GREEN RIVER 
VALLEY—MEETING WITH FITZPATRICK’S PARTY 
—THEIR ADVENTURES AMONG THE CROWS— 
ORTHODOX CROWS. . 


ON the 18th of September, Captain Bonneville 
and his three companions set out, bright and 
early, to rejoin the main party, from which they 
had parted on Wind River. Their route lay up 
the Green River valley, with that stream on their 
right ys and beyond it the range of Wind 
River Mountains. At the head of the valley they 
were to pass through a defile which would bring 
them out beyond the northern end of these moun- 
tains, to the head of Wind River ; where they ex- 
pected to meet the main party according to ar- 
rangement. / 

We have already adverted to the dangerous na- 
ture of this neighborhood, infested by roving” 
bands of Crows and Blackfeet, to whom the nu- 
merous detiles ahd passes of the country afford 
capital places for ambush and surprise. The 
travellers, therefore, kept a vigilant eye upon 
everything that might give intimation of lurking 
danger. 

About two hours after mid-day, as they reached 
the summit of a hill, they discovered buffalo on 
the plain below, running in every direction. One 
of the men, too, fancied he heard the report of a 
gun. It was concluded, therefore, that there was 
some party of Indians below, hunting the buffalo. 


The horses were immediately concealed ina 


narrow ravine; and the captain, mounting an 
eminence, but concealing himself from view, re- 
connoitred the whole neighborhood with a tele-. 
scope. Not an Indian was to be seen; so, after 
halting about an hour, he resumed his journey. 
Convinced, however, that he was in ad 
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. ighborhood, he advanced with the utmost cau- 
_ tion ; winding his way through hollows and ra- 
es, and avoiding, as much as possible, any 
en tract or rising ground that might betray 
his a party to the watchful eye of an Indian 
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scout. 
_ Arriving at length at the edge of the open 
~meadow land bordering on the river, he again 


_ observed the buffalo, as far as he could see,: 


scampering in great alarm. Once more conceal- 
~ ing the horses, he and his companions remained 
_ for a long time watching the various groups of 
the animals, as each’ caught the panic and started 
_ eff; but they sought in vain to discover the cause. 
a They were now about to enter the mountain 
_ defile, at the head of Green River valley, where 
_ they might be waylaid and attacked ; they there- 
| fore arranged the packs on their horses, in the 
manner most secure and convenient for sudden 
_ flight, should such be necessary. This done, 
ie again set forward, keeping the most anxious 
look-out in every direction. 
a It was now drawing toward evening ; but they 
could not think of encamping for the night ina 
_ place so full of danger. Captain Bonneville, 
_ therefore, determined to halt about sunset, kindle 
a fire, as if for encampment, cook and eat Supper ; 
but, as soon as it was sufficiently dark, to make a 
. rapid move for the summit of the mountain, and 
seek some secluded spot for their night's lodg- 
ings. 

Accordingly, as the sun went down, the little 
party came to a halt, made a large fire, spitted 
their buffalo meat on wooden sticks, and, when 
; suffidiently roasted, planted the savory viands be- 
fore them ; cutting off huge slices with their hunt- 

ing knives, and supping with a hunter’s appetite. 
The light of their fire would not fail, as they 
knew, to attract the attention of any Indian horde 
in the neighborhood ; but they trusted to be off 
and away before any prowlers could reach the 
place. While they were supping thus hastily, 
» however, one of their party suddenly started up 
_ and shouted ‘‘Indians!’’ All were instantly on 
their feet, with their rifles in their hands; but 
could see no enemy. The man, however, de- 
clared that he had seen an Indian advancing cau- 
_ tiously along the trail which they had made in com- 
ing to the encampment, who, the moment he was 
perceived had thrown himself on the ground and 
disappeared. He urged Captain Bonneville in- 
stantly to decamp. The captain, however, took 
the matter more coolly. The single fact that the 
Indian had endeavored to hide himself, convinced 
him that he was not one of a party on the ad- 
~ vance to make>an attack. He was, probably, 
some scout, who had followed up their trail until 
he came in sight of their fire. He would, in such 
case, return, and report what he had seen to his 
companions. These, supposing the white men 
had encamped for the night, would keep aloof 
- _antil very late, when all should be asleep. They 
“would then, according to Indian tactics, make 
their stealthy approaches, and place themselves 
in ambush around, preparatory to their attack at 

the usual hour of daylight. 

Such was Captain Bonneville’s conclusion ; in 
consequence of which, he counselled his men to 
keep perfectly quiet, and act as if free from 
alarm, until the proper time arrived for a move- 

“ment. They, accordingly, continued their repast 

with pretended appetite and jollity; and then 
trimmed and replenished their fire, as if for a biy- 
- ouac. As soon, however, as the night had com- 


sletely set in, they left their fire blazing, walked 


their saddles, made off as noiselessly as possible. 
In proportion as they left the point of danger be- 
hind them, they relaxed in their rigid and anxious 
taciturnity, and began to joke at the expense of 
their enemy, whom they pictured to themselves 


mousing in the neighborhood of their deserted — 


fire, waiting for the proper time of attack, and 
preparing for a grand disappointment. 


About midnight, feeling satisfied that they had — | 


gained a secure distance, they posted one of their 
number to keep watch, in case the enemy should 
follow on their trail, and then, turning abruptly 
into a dense and matted thicket of willows, halted 


intended. 


midst of trouble, and sleeps soundly when sur- 
rounded by danger. The little party now made 


ness ; they did not venture to make a fire and 
cook, it is true, though generally done by hunters 
whenever they come to a halt, and have provisions. 


They comforted themselves, however, by smoking 


a tranquil pipe; and then calling in the watch, 
and turning loose the horses, stretched themselves 
on their pallets, agreed that whoever should first 
.awake should rouse the rest, and in a little while 


were all in as sound sleep as though in the midst a 


of a fortress. 
A little before day, they were all on the alert ; 
it was the hour for Indian maraud. A sentinel 


tle distance on their trail, and give the alarm, 
should he see or hear an enemy. 

With the first blink of dawn the rest sought 
the horses, brought them to the camp, and tied 
them up until an hour after sunrise, when, the 
sentinel having reported that all was well, they 
sprang once more into their saddles, and pursued 


avoiding the direct route. : ; 

At noon they halted and made a hasty repast, 
and then bent their course so as to regain the 
route from which they had diverged. They were 
now made sensible of the danger from which they 
had just escaped. There were tracks of Indians, 


had recently returned, baffled in thgir search. 
Trusting that they had now got a fair start, 
and could not be overtaken before night, even in 
case the Indians should renew the chase, they 
pushed briskly forward, and did not encamp until 
late, when they cautiously concealed themselves 
in a secure nook of the mountains. ) 
Without any further alarm, they made their way 
to the head-waters of Wind River, and reached 
the neighborhood in which they had appointed 
the rendezvous with their companions. It was 
within the precincts of the Crow country; the 
Wind River valley being one of the favorite haunts 
of that restless tribe. After much searching, 


Captain Bonneville came upon a trail which had ~ 


evidently been made by his main party. It was 
so old, however, that he feared his people might 
have left the neighborhood ; driven off, perhaps, 


by some of those war parties which were on the — 


prowl. He continued his search with great anx- 
iety, and no little fatigue; for his horses were 
jaded, and almost crippled, by their forced 
marches and scramblings through rocky defiles. _ 

On the following day, about noon, Captain 
Bonneville came upon a deserted camp of his 
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quietly among the willows, and: then leaping into 


for the night at the foct of the:mountain, instead = 
of making for the summit, as they had originally 


A trapper in the wilderness, like a sailor on 
the ocean, snatches morsels of enjoyment in the _ 


their arrangements for sleep with perfect calm- 
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was immediately detached,.to post himself at a lit- _ i 


the most covert and secret paths up the mountain, 


who had evidently been in pursuit of them, but. 
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they had gone. 


must be dogying the heels of his main party. 
_ about the camp were traces of Indians who must 
_ have been prowling about it at the time his people 


had been fired upon, but without injury ; 


people, from which they had, evidently, turned 
back ; but he could find no signs to indicate why 
they had done so; whether they had met with 
misfortune, or molestation, or in what direction 
He was now more than ever 
perplexed. 

On the following day he resumed his march 
with increasing anxiety. The feet of his horses 
had by this time become so worn and wounded 
by the rocks, that he had to make moccasons for 
them of buffalo hide. About noon he came to 
another deserted camp of his men ; but soon after 
lost their trail. After great search, he once more 
found it, turning in a southerly direction along 
the eastern bases of the Wind River Mountains, 
which towered to the right. He now pushed 


_ forward with all possible speed, in hopes of over-_ 
taking the party. 
‘their camps, from which they had but recently 


At night he slept at another of 
departed. When the day dawned sufficiently to 


distinguish objects, he perceived the danger that 
All 


had passed the night there ; and who must still 


‘be hovering about them. Convinced now that 


the main party could not be at any great dis- 
tance, he mounted a scout on the best horse, and 
sent him forward to overtake them, to warn them 
of their danger, and to order them to halt, until 
he should rejoin them. 

In the afternoon, to his great joy, he met the 
scout returning, with six.comrades from the main 
party, leading fresh horses for his accommoda- 


- tion; and on the following day (September 25th), 


all hands were once more reunited, after a sepa- 
ration of nearly three weeks. Their meeting was 


hearty and joyous ; for they had both experienced 
_ dangers and perplexities. 


The main party,in pursuing their course up the 
Wind River valley, had been dogged the whole 
way by a war party of Crows. In one place they 
in 
another place, one of their horses had been cut 
Joose, and Carried off. At length, they were so 
closely beset that they were obliged to make a 
retrograde move, lest they should be surprised 
and overcome. This was the movement which 


_ had caused such perplexity to Captain Bonneville. 


"a Sanguinary mood. 


The whole party now remained encamped for 
two or three days, to give repose to both men and 
horses. Some of the trappers, however, pursued 
their vocations about the neighboring streams. 
While one of them was setting his traps, he heard 
the tramp of horses, and looking up, beheld a 
party of Crow braves moving along at no great 
distance, with a considerable cavalcade. The 
trapper hastened to conceal himself, but was dis- 
cerned by the quick eye of the savages. With 
whoops and yells, they dragged him from his hid- 
ing-place, flourished over his head their toma- 
hawks and scalping-knives, and for a time the 
poor trapper gave himself up for lost. Fortu- 
nately the Crows were in a jocose rather than 
They amused themselves 
heartily for a while at the expense of his terrors, 
and after having played off divers Crow pranks 
and pleasantries, suffered him to depart unharm- 
ed. It is true, they stripped him completely, one 
taking his horse, another his gun, a third his 


' traps, a fourth his blanket, and so on through all 


his accoutrements, and even his clothing, until he 
was stark naked ; but then they generously made 
him a present of an old tattered buffalo robe, 
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and dismissed him, with many complimentary 


‘speeches and much laughter. 


When the 
returned to the camp in such sorry plight, he 
greeted with peals of laughter from his comrad 
and seemed more mortified by the style in which - 


he had been dismissed, than rejoiced at escaping 


with his life. A circumstance which he related — 
to Captain Bonneville gave some insight into the — 
cause of this extreme jocularity on the part of the © 
Crows. They had evidently had a run of luck, — 


and, like winning gamblers, were in high good. 


“humor. Among twenty-six fine horses, and some 


mules, which composed their cavalcade, the trap- 
per recognized a number which had belonged to 
Fitzpatrick’s brigade, when they parted company 
on the Bighorn. It was supposed, therefore, that 
these vagabonds had been on his trail, and robbed 
him of part of his cavalry. ! 

On the day following this affair, three Crows — 
came into Captain Bonneville’s camp, with the 
most easy, innocent, if not impudent air imagina- 
ble ; walking about with that imperturbable cool-_ 
ness and unconcern in which the Indian rivals the 
fine gentleman. As they had not been of the set — 
which stripped the trapper, though evidently of 
the same band, they were not molested. Indeed, 


Captain Bonneville treated them with his usual 


kindness and hospitality ; permitting them to re-— 
main all day in the camp, and even to pass the 
night there. At the same time, however, he 
caused a strict watch to be maintained onall  _ 
their movements, and at night stationed an arm- 
ed sentinel near them. The Crows remonstrated 
against the latter being armed. This only made 
the captain suspect them to be spies, who medi- 


tated treachery ; he redoubled, therefore, his,pre- 2 


cautions.. At the same time he assured his 
guests that while they were perfectly welcome to 
the shelter and comfort of his camp, yet, should 
an 
the night, they would certainly be shot, which 
would be a very unfortunate circumstance, and 
much to be deplored. To the latter remark they 
fully assented, and shortly afterward commenced . — 
a wild song or chant, which they kept up fora | 
long time, and in which they very probably gave 
their friends, who might be prowling round the 
camp, notice that the white men were on the 
alert. The night passed away without disturb- 
ance. In the morning the three Crow guests ' 
were very pressing that Captain Bonneville and 
his party should accompany them to their camp, 
which they said was close by. Instead of accept- 
ing their invitation Captain Bonneville took his 
departure with all possible dispatch, eager to be 
out of the vicinity of such a piratical horde ; nor 
did he relax the diligence of his march until, on 
the second day, he reached the banks of the Sweet 
Water, beyond the limits of the Crow country, 
and a heavy fall of snow had obliterated all traces 
of his course. 

He now continued on for some few days, at a 
slower pace, round the point of the mountain tow- 


ard Green River, and arrived once more at the Ve 


caches, on the 14th of October. 4 
Here they found traces of the band of Indians 
who had hunted them in the defile toward the 
head-waters of Wind River. Having lost all trace 
of them on their way over the mountains, they had 


turned and followed back their trail down the 


Green Rifer valley to the caches. One of these 
they had discovered and broken open, but it fortu- 
nately contained nothing but fragments of old 
iron, which they had scattered about in all direc- _ 
tions, and thendeparted. In examining theirde- 
serted camp, Captain Bonneville discovered that 2 
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of their tribe venture to approach during  _ 


+ 


tches of such a formidable band of 


7 


0 : 

He now turned his course southward, under 
over ot the mountains, and on the 25th of Octo- 
er reached Liberge’s Ford, a tributary of the 
orado, where he came suddenly upon the trail 


ream so recently that the banks weré yet wet 
ith the water that had been splashed upon 
them. To judge from their tracks, they could 
mot be less than three hundred warriors, and ap- 
_ parently of the Crow nation. 

_ Captain Bonneville was extremely uneasy lest 
this overpowering force should come upon him in 
some place where he would not have the means 
of fortifying himself promptly. He now moved 
toward Hane’s Fork, another tributary of the Col- 
_orado, where he encamped, and remained during 
the 26th of October. Seeing a large cloud of 
_ smoke to the south, he supposed it to arise from 
_ some encampment of Shoshonies, and sent scouts 
_ to procure information, and to purchase a lodge. 
It was, in fact, a band of Shoshonies, but with 
_ them were encamped Fitzpatrick and his party of 
trappers. That active leader had (an eventful 
_ story to relate of his fortunes in the country of the 
Crows. After parting with Captain Bonneville 
on the banks of the Bighorn, he made for the 
west, to trap upon Powder and Tongue Rivers. 
_ He had between twenty and thirty men with him, 
and about one hundred horses. So large a caval- 
cade could not pass through the Crow country 
___without attracting the attention of its freebooting 
__ hordes. A large band of Crows were soon on their 
_ traces, and came up with them on the Sth of Sep- 
_ tember, just as they had reached Tongue River. 
_ The Crow chief came forward with great appear- 
= ance of friendship, and proposed to Fitzpatrick 
4 that they should encamp together. The latter, 


however, not having any faith in Crows, declined 
_ the invitation, and pitched his camp three miles 
off. He then rode over with two or three men, 
_ to visit the Crow chief, by whom he was received 
with great apparent cordiality. Inthe meantime, 
however, a party of young braves, who considered 
__ them absolved by his distrust from all scruples of 
honor, made a circuit privately, and dashed into 
his encampment. Captain Stewart, who had re- 
mained there in the absence of Fitzpatrick, be- 
- haved with great spirit ; but the Crows were-too 
-- numerous and active. 
of the camp, and soon made booty of everything 
_ —carrying off all the horses. On their way back 
_, they met Fitzpatrick returning to his camp ; and 
finished their exploit by rifling and nearly strip- 
. ping him. ° 
_ A negotiation took place between the plundered 
-white men and the triumphant Crows ; what elo- 
quence and management Fitzpatrick made use of 
_ we do not know, but he succeeded in prevailing 
upon the Crow chieftain to return him his horses 
and many of his traps, together with his rifles 
and a few rounds of ammunition for each man. 
_. He then set out with all speed to abandon the 
Crow country, before he should meet with any 
fresh disasters. 
_ After his departure, the consciences of some of 
the most orthodox Crows pricked them sorely for 
having suffered such a cavalcade to escape out of 
their hands. Anxious to wipe off so foul a stigma 
on the reputation of the Crow nation, they follow- 
ed on his trail, nor quit hovering about him on 
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| best horses and mules. It was, doubtless, this 


y: xine fires, and had more reason | 
-same band which came upon the lonely trapper — 


: congratulate himself on having es- 


/ old buffalo robe in exchange for his rifle, his 
traps, and all his accoutrements. 


orado -alry. 
this same war party, which had crossed the. 


They had got possession | 


is march until they had stolen a number of his | 


— 


on the Popo Agie, and generously gave him an 
With these 


anecdotes, we shall, for the present, take our 
leave of the Crow country and its vagabond chiv- 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


A REGION OF NATURAL CURIOSITIES—THE PLAIN 
OF WHITE’ CLAY—HOT SPRINGS—THE BEER _ 
SPRING — DEPARTURE TO SEEK THE FREE 
TRAPPERS — PLAIN OF PORTNEUF — LAVA— 
CHASMS AND GULLIES—BANNECK INDIANS—_ 
THEIR HUNT OF THE BUFFALO—HUNTERS’ 
FEAST—TRENCHER HEROES—BULLYING OF AN 
ABSENT FOE—THE DAMP COMRADE—THE IN- ~ 
DIAN SPY—MEETING WITH HODGKISS—HIS AD- __ 
VENTURES—POORDEVIL INDIANS—TRIUMPH OF 
THE BANNECKS—BLACKFEET POLICY IN WAR. | 


CROSSING an elevated ridge, Captain Bonneville _ 
now came upon Bear River, which, from its 
source to its entrance into the Great Salt Lake, hee 
describes the figures of a horse-shoe. Oneof the 
principal head waters of this river, although sup- 
posed to abound with beaver, has never bean — 
visited by the trapper; rising among rugged 
mountains, and being barricadoed by fallen pine 
trees and tremendous precipices. ; 

Proceeding down this river, the party en- — 
camped, on the 6th of November, at the outlet of — 

a lake about thirty miles long, and from two to I 
three miles in width, completely imbedded in low 
ranges of mountains, and connected with Bear 
River by an impassable swamp. It is called the 
Little Lake, to distinguish it from the great one of 
salt water. : 

On the roth of November, Captain Bonneville — 
visited a place in the neighborhood which is quite — 
a region of natural curiosities. An areaof about 
half a mile square presents a level surface of white 
clay or fuller’s earth, perfectly spotless, resem- 
bling a great slab of Parian marble, or a sheet of — 
dazzling snow. The effect is strikingly beautiful 
at all times ; in summer, when it is surrounded _ 
with verdure, or in autumn, when it contrasts its 
bright immaculate surface with the withered herb- 
age. Seen from a distant eminence, it then 
shines like a mirror, set in the brown landscape. —_— 
Around this plain are clustered numerous springs 9 
of various sizes and temperatures. One of them, 
of scalding heat, boils furiously and incessantly, 
rising to the hight of two orthree feet. In another 
place there is an aperture in the earth from which — 
rushes a column of steam that forms a perpetual 
cloud. The ground for some distance, around | 
sounds hollow, and startles the solitary trapper, 
as he hears the tramp of his horse giving the ; 
sound of a muffled drum. He pictures to himself. 
a mysterious gulf below, a place of hidden fires, 
and gazes round him with awe and uneasiness. 

The most noted curiosity, however, of this sin- 
gular region is the Beer Spring, of which trappers 
give wonderful accounts. They are said to turn 
aside from their route through the country to 
drink of its waters, with as much eagerness as the 
Arab seeks some famous well of the desert. Cap- 
tain Bonneville describes it as having the taste of 
beer. His men drank it with aviditv, and in » — 
copious draughts. It did not appear to him to 
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_ possess any medicinal properties, or to produce 


any peculiar effects. The Indians, however, re- 


fuse to taste it, and endeavor to persuade the 


white men from doing so. 
We have heard this also called the Soda Spring, 
and described as containing iron and sulphur. It 


probably possesses some of the properties of the 


Ballston water. ; 
The time had now arrived for Captain Bonne- 


_ ville #0 go in questof the party of free trappers, 


detached in the beginning of July, under the com- 
mand of Mr. Hodgkiss to trap upon the head 
waters of Salmon River. His intention was to 
unite them with the party with which he was at 
present travelling, that all might go into quarters 
together fur the winter. Accordingly, on the 


11th of November, he took a temporary leave of 


time. 


‘per murdered by the Indians. 


_ easiness. 


his band, appointing a rendezvous on Snake 


River, and, accompanied by three men, set 
out upon his journey. His route lay across the 
plain of the Portneuf, a tributary stream of Snake 
River, called after an unfortunate Canadian trap- 
The whole coun- 
try through which he passed, bore evidence of yol- 
canic convulsions and conflagrations in the olden 
Great masses of lava lay scatteerd about in 
every direction ; the crags and cliffs had appar- 
ently been under the action of fire ; the rocks in 
some places seemed to have been in a state of 
fusion ; the plain was rent and split with; deep 
chasms and gullies, some of which were partly 
filled with lava. 

They had not proceeded far, however, before 
they saw a party of horsemen galloping full tilt to- 
ward them. They instantly turned, and made 
full speed for the covert of a woody stream, to 
fortify themselves among the trees. The Indians 
came to a halt, and one of them came forward 
alone. He reached Captain Bonneville and his 
men just as they were dismounting and about to 
post themselves. .A few words dispelled all un- 
It was a party of twenty-five Banneck 
Indians, friendly to the whites, and they proposed, 
through their envoy, that both parties should en- 
camp together, and hunt the buffalo, of which 
they had discovered several large herds hard by. 
Captain Bonneville cheerfully assented to their 


- proposition, being curious to see their manner of 
hunting. 


Both parties accordingly encamped together on 
a convenient spot, and prepared for the hunt. 


The Indians first posted a boy on asmall hill near 


the camp, to keep a lookout for enemies. The 
“‘runners,’’ then, as they are called, mounted on 
fleet horses, and armed with bows and arrows, 
moved slowly and cautiously toward the buffalo, 
keeping as much as possible out of sight, in hol- 
lows and ravines. When within a proper dis- 
tance, a signal was given, and they all opened at 
once like a pack of hounds, with a full chorus of 
yells, dashing into the midst of the herds, and 
launching their arrows tothe right and left. The 
plain seemed absolutely to shake under the tramp 


‘of the buffalo, as they scoured off. The cows in 


headlong panic, the bulls furious with rage, utter- 


ing deep roars, and occasionally turning with a 


desperate rush upon their pursuers. Nothing 
could surpass the spirit, grace, and dexterity, with 


which the Indians managed their horses ; wheeling 


and coursing among the affrighted herd, and 
launching their arrows with unerring aim. In 
the midst of the apparent confusion, they selected 
their victims with perfect judgment, generally 
aiming at the fattest of the cows, the flesh of the 
bull be..g nearly worthless at this season of the 
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maimed, was left to be completely dispatched 
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crippled three or four cows.: A si 
sufficient for the purpose, and the anin 
the end of the chase. Frequently a cow ~ 
killed on the spot by a single arrow. In one 
stance, Captain Bonneville saw an Indian shoot 
his arrow completely through the body of a cow, — 
so ‘that it struck in the ground beyond. Th 
bulls, however, are not so easily killed as the 
cows, and always cost the hunter several arrows, | 
sometimes making battle upon the horses, and 
chasing them furiously, though severely wound- — 
ed, with the darts still sticking in their flesh, 
The grand scamper of the hunt being over, the Re 
Indians proceeded to dispatch the animals that _ 
had been disabled ; then cutting up the carcasses, — 
they returned with loads of meat to the camp, 
where the choicest pieces were soon roasting be- 
fore large fires, and a hunters’ feast succeeded ; 
at which Captain Bonneville and his men were - 
qualified, by previous fasting, to perform their 
parts with great vigor. 
Some men are said to wax valorous upon a full 
stomach, and such seemed to be the case with the 
Banneck braves, who, in proportion as they 
crammed themselves with buffalo meat, grew © 
stout of heart, until, the supper at an end, they — 
began to chant war songs, setting forth their 
mighty deeds, and the victories they had gained 
over the Blackfeet. Warming with the theme, — 
and inflating themselves with their own eulogies, 
these magnanimous heroes of the trencher would 
start up, advance a short distance beyond the — 
light of the fires, and apostrophize most vehement- 
ly their Blackfeet enemies, as though they had — 
been within hearing. Ruffling and swelling, and 
snorting, and slapping their breasts, and brand-_ 
ishing their arms, they would vociferate all their — 
exploits ; reminding the Blackfeet how they had — 
drenched their towns in tears and blood ; enumer- 
ate the blows they had inflicted, the warriors they 
had slain, the scalps they had brought off in tri- 
umph. Then, having said everything that could 
stir a man’s spleen or pique his valor, they would ~ 
dare their imaginary hearers, now that the Ban- 
necks were few in number, to come and take their 
revenge—receiving no reply to this valorous 
bravado, they would conclude by all kinds of 
sneers and insults, deriding the Blackfeet for 
dastards and poltroons, that dared not accept 
their challenge. Such is the kind of swaggering — 
and rhodomontade in which the ‘‘ red men’”’ are | 
prone to indulge in their vainglorious moments ; 
for, with all their vaunted taciturnity, they are vehe- — 
mently prone at times to become eloquent about 
their exploits, and to sound their own trumpet. 
Having vented their valor in this fierce efferves- — 
cence, the Banneck braves gradually calmed | 
down, lowered their crests, smoothed their ruffled ~ 
feathers, and betook themselves to sleep, without | 
placing a single guard over theircamp; sothat, 
had the Blackfeet taken them at their word, but 
few of these braggart heroes might have survived 
for any further boasting. 
On the following morning, Captain Bonneville 
purchased a supply of buffalo meat from his brag- 
gadocio friends ;, who, with all their vaporing, — 
were in fact a very forlorn horde, destitute of fire- 
arms, and of almost everything that constitutes — 
riches in savage life. The bargain concluded, the 
Bannecks set off for their village, which was situ- _ 
ated, they said, at the mouth of the Portneuf, and 
Captain Bonneville and his companions shaped 
their course toward Snake River, =, 
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\rrived on the banks of that river, he found it 
| and boisterous, but not too deep to be ford- 
ed. In traversing it, however, one of the horses 
was swept suddenly from his footing, and his 
der was flung from the saddle into the midst of 
the stream. Both horse and horseman were ex- 
_ tricated without any damage, excepting that the 
latter was completely drenched, so that it was 
necessary to kindle a fire to dry him. While they 
were thus occupied, one of the party looking up, 
- perceived an Indian scout cautiously reconnoitring 
them from the summit of a neighboring hill. The 
moment he found himself discovered, he disap- 
peared behind the hill. From his furtive move- 
ments, Captain Bonneville suspected him to be a 
scout from the Blackfeet camp, and that he had 
gone to report what he had seen to his compan- 
ions. It would not do to loiter in sucha neighbor- 

- hood, so the kindling of the fire was abandoned, 

_ the drenched horseman mounted in dripping con- 
dition, and the little band pushed forward directly 
into the plain, going at a smart pace, until they 
had gained a considerable distance from the place 

of supposed danger. Here encamping for the 
night, in the midst of abundance of sage, or worm- 
wood, which afforded fodder for their horses, they 
__ kindled a huge fire for the benefit of their damp 

comrade, and then proceeded to prepare a 

sumptuous supper of buffalo humps and ribs, and 
other choice bits, which they had brought with 
_ them. After a hearty repast, relished with an ap- 
‘petite unknown to city epicures, they stretched 
themselves upon their couches of skins, and under 
the starry canopy of heaven, enjoyed the sound 
~ and sweet sleep of hardy and well-fed moun- 
- taineers. 

‘They continued on their journey for several 
days, without any incident worthy of notice, and 
on the 19th of November, came upon traces of the 
party of which they were in search; such as 
burned patches of prairie, and deserted camping 
grounds. All these were carefully examined, to 
discover by their freshness or antiquity the proba- 
ble time that the trappers had left them; at 
length, after much wandering and investigating, 
; they came upon the regular trail of the hunting 
party, which led into the mountains, and follow- 
ing it up briskly, came about two o'clock in the 
afternoon of the 2oth, upon the encampment of 
- Hodgkiss and his band of free trappers, in the 
~ bosom of a mountain valley. 

4 “It will be recollected that these’ free trappers, 

- who were masters of themselves and their move- 

ments, had refused to accompany Captain Bonne- 
ville back to Green River in the preceding month 

ot July, preferring to trap about the upper waters 

of the Salmon River, where they expected to find 
plenty of beaver, and a less dangerous neighbor- 
hood. Their hunt had not been very successful. 
They had penetrated the great range of mountains 
among which some of the upper branches of 
Salmon River take their rise, but had become so 
entangled among immense and almost impassa- 
ple barricades of fallen pines, and so impeded by 

_ tremendous precipices, that a great part of their 
season had been wasted among these mountains, 

At one time they had made their way through 
them, and reached the Boissée River ; but meet- 
ing with a band of Banneck Indians, from whom 

_ they apprehended hostilities, they had again taken 
shelter among the mountains, where they were 
: found by Captain Bonneville. In the neighbor- 
hood) of their encampment, the captain had the 
good fortune to meet with a family of those wan- 
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' come forth and invite them to mingle again with 
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derers of the mountains, emphatically called ‘‘ les 
dignes de pitie,’’ or Poordevil Indians. These, 
however, appear to have forfeited the title, for 
they had with them a fine lot of skins of beaver, ‘ 


elk, deer, and mountain sheep. These, Captain — 


Bonneville purchased from them at a fair valua- 
tion, and sent them off astonished at their own 
wealth, and no doubt objects of envy to all their 
pitiful tribe. fs 
Being now reinforced by Hodgkiss and his band 
of free trappers, Captain Bonneville put himself at i. 
the head of the united parties, and set out to ree 
join those he had recently left at the Beer Spring 
that they might all go into winter quarterson 
Snake River. On his route, heencountered many 
heavy falls of snow, which melted almost immedi- | 
ately, so as not to impede his march, and on the 
4th of December, he found his other party, en- 
camped at the very place where he had partaken _ 
in the buffalo hunt with the Bannecks. as 
‘That braggart horde was. encamped but about 
three miles off, and were just then in high glee 
and festivity, and more swaggering than ever, 
celebrating a prodigious victory. It appeared — 
that a party of their braves being out on a hunting — 
excursion, discovered a band of Blackfeet moving, 
as they thought, to surprise their hunting camp. 4 
The Bannecks immediately posted themselves on 
each side of a dark ravine, through which the 
enemy must pass, and, just as they were en- 
tangled in the midst of it, attacked them with 
great fury. The Blackfeet, struck with sudden — 
panic, threw off their buffalo robes and fled, leav- 
ing one of their warriors dead on the spot. The” — 
victors eagerly gathered up the spoils; but their =~ 
greatest prize was the scalp of the Blackfoot 
brave. This they bore off in triumph to the vil- 
lage, where it had ever since been an object of the 
greatest exultation and rejoicing. It had been 
elevated upon a polein the centre of the village, — 
where the warriors had celebrated the scalp dance © 
round it, with war feasts, war songs, and warlike 
harangues. It had then been given up to the a 
women and boys; whohad paraded itup and 
down the village with shouts and chants and antic 
dances ; occasionally saluting it with all kinds of 
taunts, invectives, and revilings. 
The Blackfeet, in this affair, do not appear to 
have acted up to the character which has ren- 
dered them objects of such terror. Indeed, their 
conduct in war, to the inexperienced observer is 
full oj inconsistencies ; at one time they are head- 
long in courage, and heedless of danger; at! 
another time cautious almost to cowardice. To — 
understand these apparent incongruities, one must 
know their principles of warfare. A war party, 
however triumphant, if they lose a warrior in the 
fight, bring back a cause of mourning to their 
people, which casts a shade over the glory of their 
achievement. Hence, the Indian is often less 
fierce and reckless in general battle than he is in 
a private brawl; and the chiefs are checked in 
their boldest undertakings by the fear of sacrific- 
ing their warriors. 
This peculiarity is not confined to the Blackfeet. 
Among the Osages, says Captain Bonneville, when 
a warrior falls in battle, his comrades, though 
they have fought with consummate valor, and 
won a glorious victory, will leave their arms upon — 
the field of battle, and returning home with de- 
jected countenances, will halt without the en- 
campment, and wait until the relatives of the slain 


their people. et 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


= WINTER CAMP AT THE PORTNEUF—FINE SPRINGS 
ey —THE BANNECK INDIANS—THEIR HONESTY— 
it CAPTAIN BONNEVILLE PREPARES FOR AN EX- 
Res PEDITION—CHRISTMAS—THE AMERICAN FALLS 
+-WILD SCENERY—FISHING FALLS—SNAKE IN- 
DIANS—SCENERY ON THE BRUNEAU—VIEW OF 
VOLCANIC COUNTRY FROM A MOUNTAIN—POW- 
DER RIVER—SHOSHOKOES, OR ROOT DIGGERS 
_—THEIR CHARACTER, HABITS, HABITATIONS, 
DOGS—VANITY AT ITS LAST SHIFT. 


In establishing his winter camp near the Port- 
neuf, Captain Bonneville had drawn off to some 
little distance from his Banneck friends, to avoid 
all annoyance from their intimacy or intrusions. 
In so doing, however, he had been obliged to take 
up his quarters on\the extreme edge of the flat 
land, where he was encompassed with ice and 
_ snow, and had nothing better for his horses to 
subsist on than wormwood. The Bannecks, on the 
contrary, were encamped among fine springs of 
water, where there was grass in abundance, 
Some ot these springs gush out of the earth in 
sufficient quantity to turn a mill; and furnish 
beautiful streamis, clear as crystal, and full of 
trout of a large size ; which may be seen darting 
about the transparent water. 
_ Winter now set in regularly. The snow had 
fallen trequently, and in large quantities, and cov- 
‘ered the ground to the depth of a foot; and the 
_. continued coldness of the weather prevented any 
thaw. 
By degrees, a distrust which at first subsisted 
between the Indians and the trappers, subsided, 
and gave way to mutual confidence and good-will. 
A few presents convinced the chiefs that the white 
-. men were their friends ; nor were the white men 
wanting in proofs of the honesty and good faith of 
their savage neighbors. Occasionally, the deep 
snow and the want of fodder obliged them to turn 
their weakest horses out to roam in quest of sus- 
tenance. If they at any time strayed to the camp 
of the Bannecks, they were immediately brought 
back. It must be confessed, however, that if the 
stray horse happened, by any chance, to be in 
vigorous plight and good condition, though he 
was equally sure to be returned by the honest Ban- 
necks, yet it was always after the lapse of several 
days, and in a very gaunt and jaded state ; and 
always with the remark that they had found him 
a long way off. The uncharitable were apt to 
_ surmise that he had, in the interim, been well 
used up in a buffalo hunt ; but those accustomed 
to Indian morality inthe matter of horseflesh, con- 
sidered it a singular evidence of honesty that he 
should be brought back at all. 
Being convinced, therefore, from these, and 
_ other circumstances, that his people were en- 
_ ¢amped in the neighborhood of a tribe as honest 
as they were valiant, and satisfied that they would 
pass their winter unmolested, Captain Bonneville 
prepared for a reconnoitring expedition of great 
extent and peril. This was, to penetrate to the 
Hudson’s Bay establishments on the banks of the 
Columbia, and to make himself acquainted with 
the country and the Indian tribes; it being one 
part of his scheme to establish a trading post 
somewhere on the lower part of the river, so as to 
participate in the trade lost to the United States 
by the capture of Astoria. This expedition would, 
ot course, take him through the Snake River coun- 
try, and across the Blue Mountains, the scenes of 
so much hardship and disaster to Hunt and 
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ADVENTURES. 


Crooks, and their Astorian bands, who first ex- 

plored it, and he would have to pass through it in — 

the same frightful season, the depth of winter. 
The idea of risk and hardship, however, only — 


served to stimulate the adventurous spirit of the 


captain. He chose three companions for his jour- 
ney, put up a small stock of necessaries in the 
most portable form, and selected five horses and 
mules for themselves and their baggage. He pro- 


posed to rejoin his band in the early part of a 


March, at the winter encampment near the Port- 
neuf, All these arrangements being completed, 
he mounted his horse on Christmas morning, and 
set off with his three comrades. They halted a 
little beyond the Banneck camp, and made their 
Christmas dinner, which, if not a very merry, was 
a very hearty one, after which they resumed their 
journey. 

They were obliged to travel slowly, to spare 
their horses ; for the snow had increased in depth 
to eighteen inches ; and though somewhat packed 
and frozen, was not sufficiently so to yield firm 
footing. Their route lay to the west, down along 
the left side of Snake River; and they were sev- 
eral days in reaching the first, or American Falls. — 
The banks of the river, for a considerable dis- 
tance, both above and below the falls, have a vol-_ 
canic character ; masses of basaltic rock are piled 
one upon another; the water makes its way 
through their broken chasms, boiling through 


narrow channels, or pitching in beautiful cascades 


over ridges of basaltic columns. 
Beyond these falls, they came to a picturesque, 
but inconsiderable stream, called the Cassié. It © 


runs through a level valley, about four miles ~~ 


wide, where the soil is good; but the prevalent 
coldness and dryness of the climate is unfavorable 
to vegetation. Near to this stream there is a 
small mountain of mica slate, including garnets. 
Granite, in small blocks, is likewise seen in this 
neighborhood, and white sandstone. From this 
river, the travellers had a prospect of the snowy 
heights of the Salmon River Mountains to the 
north ; the nearest, at least fifty miles distant. 

In pursuing his course westward, Captain 
Bonneville generally kept several miles from 
Snake River, crossing the heads of its tributary 
streams; though he often found the open country 
so encumbered by volcanic rocks, as to render 
travelling extremely difficult. Whenever he ap- 
proached Snake River, he found: it running — 
through a broad chasm, with steep, perpendicular 
sides of basaltic rock. After several days’ travel 
across a level plain, he came to a part of the river — 
which filled him with astonishment and admira- 
tion. As far as the eye could reach, the river was — 
walled in by perpendicular cliffs two hundred and 
fifty feet high, beetling like dark and gloomy bat- 
tlements, while blocks and fragments lay in 
masses at their feet, in the midst of the boiling ~ 
and whirling current. Just above, the whole 
stream pitched in one cascade above forty feet in 
height, with a thundering sound, casting up a 
volume of spray that hung in the air like a silver 
mist. These are called by some the Fishing Falls, — 
as the salmon are taken here in immense quanti- 
ties. They cannot get by these falls. 

After encamping at this place all night, Captain 
Bonneville, at sunrise, descended with his party 
through a narrow ravine, or rather crevice, in the 
vast wall of basaltic rock which bordered the 
river ; this being the only mode, for many miles, 
of getting to the margin of the stream. \ 

The snow lay in a thin crust along the banks of 
the river, so that their travelling was much more — 
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but scantily provided with the necessaries of 
Their dress consisted of a mantle about four 
feet square, formed of strips of rabbit skins sewed 
together ; this they hung over their shoulders, in 
the ordinary Indian mode of wearing the blanket. 
Their weapons were bows and arrows ; the latter 
_ tipped with obsidian, which abounds in the neigh- 
borhood. Their huts were shaped like hay- 
_ stacks, and constructed of branches of willow cov- 
___ ered with long grass, so as to be warm and com- 
_ fortable. Occasionally, they were surrounded by 
small inclosures of wormwood, about three feet 
high, which gave them a cottage-like appearance. 
_ Three or four of these tenements were occasion- 
ally grouped together in some wild and striking 
_ situation, and had a picturesque effect. Some- 
_ times they were in sufficient number to forma 
small hamlet. From these people Captain Bonne- 
ville’s party frequently. purchased salmon, dried 
in an admirable manner, as were likewise the roes. 
_ This seemed to be their prime article of food ; 
_but they were extremely anxious to get buffalo 
- meat in exchange. 

The high walls and rocks, within which the 
‘travellers had been so long inclosed, now occa- 
sionally presented openings, through which they 
were enabled to ascend tothe plain, and to cut off 
considerable bends of the river. 

Throughout the whole extent of this vast and 
singular chasm, the scenery of the river is said to 
be of the most wild and romantic character. The 
rocks present every variety of masses and group- 
- ing. Numerous small streams come rushing and 
_ boiling through narrow clefts and ravines ; one 
of a considerable size issued from the face of a 
precipice, within. twenty-five feet of its summit ; 
_and after running in nearly a horizontal line for 
about one hundred feet, fell, by numerous small 
cascades, to the rocky bank of the river. 

In its career through this vast and singular de- 
file, Snake Riveris upward of three hundred yards 
wide, and as clear as spring water. Sometimes 
it steals along with a tranquil and_ noiseless 
course; at other times, for miles and miles, it 
dashes on in a thousand rapids, wild and beauti- 

_ful to the eye, and lulling the ear with the soft 
tumult of plashing waters. 

~Many of the tributary streams of Snake River, 
rival it in the wildness and picturesqueness of 
their scenery. That called the Bruneau is par- 
ticularly cited. It runs through a tremendous 
chasm, rather than a valley, extending upward of 
a hundred and fifty miles. You come upon it on 
~ a sudden,-in traversing a level plain. It seems as 

if you could throw a stone across from cliff to 
 ecliff; yet, the valley is near two thousand feet 
deep; so that the river looks like an inconsider- 
- able stream. Basaltic rocks rise perpendicularly, 
so that it is impossible to get from the plain to 
the water, or from the river margin to the plain. 
The current is bright and limpid. Hot springs 
Es are found on the borders of this river. One bursts 
out of the cliffs forty feet above the river in a 
stream sufficient to turn a mill, and sends up a 
cloud of vapor. 

We find a characteristic picture of this volcanic 
region of mountains and streams, furnished by 

the journal of Mr. Wyeth, which lies before us ; 
who ascended a peak in the neighborhood we are 

_ describing. From this summit, the country, he 
“says, appears an indescribable chaos ; the tops of 
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| the hills exhibit the same strata as far as the eye 
can reach ; and appear to have once formed the 
level of the country ; and the valleys to be formed 
by the sinking of the earth, rather than the rising — 
of the hills. Through the deep cracks and © 
chasms thus formed, the rivers and brooks make. 
their way, which renders it difficult to follow | 
them. All these basaltic channels are called cut 
rocks by the trappers. Many of the mountain 
streams disappear in the plains ; either absorbed 
by their thirsty soil, and by the porous surface of 
the lava, or swallowed up in gulfs and chasms, 
On the 12th of January (1834), Captain Bonne- 
ville reached Powder River; much the largest 
stream that he had seen since leaving the Port- 
neuf. He struck it about three miles above its 
entrance into Snake River. Here he found him- 
self above the lower narrows and defiles of.the _ 
latter river, and in an open and level country. — 
The natives now made their appearance in con- 
siderable numbers, and evinced the most insatia- 
ble curiosity respecting the white men ; sitting in 
groups for hours together, exposed to the bleakest 
winds, merely for the pleasure of gazing upon — 
the strangers, and watching every movement. — 
These are of that branch of the great Snake tribe 
called Shoshokoes, or Root Diggers, from their | 
| subsisting, in a great measure, on the roots of the ~ 
earth ; though they likewise take fish in great — 
quantities, and hunt, in a small way. They are, 
in general, very poor; destitute of most of the 
comforts of life; and extremely indolent ; but a 
mild, inoffensive race. They differ, in many re- 
spects, from the other branch of the Snake tribe, 
the Shoshonies ; who possess horses, are more 
roving and adventurous, and hunt the buffalo. 
‘On the following day, as Captain Bonneville 
approached the mouth of Powder River, he dis- 
covered at least a hundred families of these 
Diggers, as they are familiarly called, assembled 
in one place. The women and children kept at a 
distance, perched among the rocks and cliffs ; 
their eager curiosity being somewhat dashed with 
fear. From their elevated posts, they scrutinized 
the strangers with the most intense earnestness ; 
regarding them with almost as much awe as if 
they had been beings of a supernatural order. 
The men, however, were by no means so shy ~ 
and reserved ; butimportuned Captain Bonneville 
and his companions excessively by their curiosity. 
Nothing escaped their notice ; and any thing they 
could lay their hands on, underwent the most 
minute examination. To get rid of such inquisi- 
tive neighbors, the travellers kept on for a consid- 
erable distance, before they encamped for the 
night. 3 
The country, hereabout, was generally level — 
and sandy ; producing very littlé grass, but a con- — 
siderable quantity of sage or wormwood. The 
plains were diversified by isolated hills, all cut off 
as it were, about the same height, so as to have ~ 
tabular summits. In this they resembled the | 
‘isolated hills of the great prairies, east of the 
Rocky Mountains ; especially those found on the ~ 
plains of the Arkansas. Hak 
The high precipices which had hitherto walled 
in the channel of Snake River, had now disap- , 
peared ; and the banks were of the ordinary ~ 
height. It should be observed, that the great val- — 
leys or plains, through which the Snake River 
wound its course, were generally of great breadth, — 
extending on each side from thirty to forty miles ; — 
where the view was bounded by unbroken ridges _ 
of mountains. ; oe penae 
_ The travellers found but little snow in the: 
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neighborhood of Powder River, though the 
weather continued intensely cold. They learned 
a lesson, however, from their forlorn friends, the 
Root Diggers, which they subsequently found of 
great service in their wintry wanderings. They 
frequently observed them to be furnished with 
long ropes, twisted from the bark of the worm- 
wood. This they used as a slow match, carrying 
_it always lighted. Whenever they wished to 
warm themselves, they would gather together a 
little dry wormwood, apply the match, and in an 
-— instant produce a cheering blaze. 
Captain Bonneville gives a cheerless account of 
a village of these Diggers, which he saw in cross- 
ing the plain below Powder River. ‘‘ They live,”’ 
says he, ‘‘ without any further protection from the 
inclemency of the season, than a sort of break- 
weather, about three feet high, composed of sage 
(or wormwood), and erected around them in the 
_ shape of a half moon.’’ Whenever he met with 
__ them, however, they had always a large suite of 
__ half-starved dogs ; for these animals, in savage as 
- well as in civilized life, seem to be the concomi- 
- tants of beggary. 
_ These dogs, it must be allowed, were of more 
use than the beggarly curs of cities. The Indian 
children used them in hunting the small game of 
the neighborhood, such as rabbits and prairie 
dogs ; in which mongrel kind of chase they ac- 
quitted themselves with some credit. 
- Sometimes the Diggers aspire toa nobler game, 
and succeed in entrapping the antelope, the fleet- 
est animal of the prairies. The process by which 
this is effected is somewhat singular. When the 
snow has disappeared, says Captain Bonneville, 
and the ground become soft, the women go into 
the thickest fields of wormwood, and pulling it up 
in great quantities, construct with it a hedge 
about three feet high, inclosing about a hundred 
acres. Asingle opening is left for the admission of 
the game. This done, the women conceal them- 
selves behind the wormwood, and wait patiently 
for the coming of the antelopes ; which sometimes 
enter this spacious trap in considerable numbers. 
As soon as they are in, the women give the signal, 
and the men hasten to play their part. But one 
| of them enters the pen at a time ; and, after chas- 
_ ing the terrified animals round the inclosure, is 
relieved by one of his companions. In this way 
the hunters take their turns, relieving each other, 
and keeping up a continued pursuit by relays, 
without fatigue to themselves. The poor ante- 
_ lopes, in the end, are so wearied down, that the 
_ whole party of men enter and dispatch them with 
clubs ; not one escaping that has entered the in- 
closure. The most curious circumstance in this 
chase is, that an animal so fleet and agile as the 
antelope, and strdining for its life, should range 
round and round this fated inclosure, without 
attempting to overleap the low barrier which 
surrounds it. Such, however is, said to be the 
fact ; and such their only mode of hunting the an- 
telope. 
Notwithstanding the absence of all comfort and 
convenience in their habitations, and the general 
-_ squalidness of their appearance, the Shoshokoes 
do not appear to be destitute of ingenuity. They 
manufacture good ropes, and even a tolerably fine 
thread, from a sort of weed found in their fieigh- 
borhood; and construct bowls and jugs out of a 
kind of basket-work formed from small strips of 
wood plaited ; these, by the aid of a little wax, 
they render perfectly water tight. Beside the 
roots on which they mainly depend for subsist- 
ence, they collect great quantities of seed, of vari- 
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ous kinds, beaten with one hand out of the tops Of — 
the plants into wooden bowls held for that pur- 
pose. The seed thus collected is winnowed and 
parched, and ground between two stones into a — 
kind of meal or flour; which, when mixed with | 
water, forms a very palatable paste or gruel. 

Some of these people, more provident and in- 

dustrious than the rest, lay up a/ stock of. dried 
salmon, and other fish, for winter-; with these, 
they were ready to traffic with the travellers for 
any objects of utility in Indian life ; giving a large 
quantity in exchange for an awl, a knife, or a fish- 
hook. Others were in the most abject state of 
want and starvation ; and would even gather up 
the fish-bones which the travellers threw away — 
after a repast, warm them aver again at the fire, — 
and pick them with the greatest avidity. 

~The farther Captain Bonneville advanced into — 
the country of these Root Diggers, the more evi- 
dence he perceived of their rude and forlorn con- 
dition. ‘* They were destitute,’’ says he, “‘ of the 
necessary covering to protect them from the 
weather ; and seemed to be in the most unsophis- 
ticated ignorance of any other propriety or advan- 
tage in the use of clothing. One old dame had 
absolutely nothing on her person but a thread 
round her neck, from which was pendent a soli- 


What stage of human destitution, however, is 
too destitute for vanity ! Though these naked and 
forlorn-looking beings had neither toilet to ar-_ 
range, nor beauty to contemplate, their greatest 
passion was for a mirror. It was a “‘ great medi- 
cine,’’ in their eyes. The sight of one was suffi- 
cient, at any time, to throw them into a paroxysm 
of eagerness and delight ; and they were ready 
to give anything they had for the smallest frag- 
ment in which they might behold their squalid fea- — 
tures. With this simple instance of vanity, in its 
primitive but vigorous state, we shall close our 
remarks on the Root Diggers. 
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TEMPERATURE OF THE CLIMATE—ROOT DIGGERS 
ON HORSEBACK—AN INDIAN GUIDE—MOUN- — 
TAIN PROSPECTS—THE GRAND ROND—DIFFI- ~— 
CULTIES ON SNAKE RIVER—-A SCRAMBLE OVER 
THE BLUE MOUNTAINS—SUFFERINGS FROM | 
HUNGER—PROSPECT OF THE IMMAHAH VAL-_ 
LEY—THE EXHAUSTED TRAVELLER. 
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THE temperature of the regions west of the 
Rocky Mountains is much milder than in the same ; 
latitudes\on the Atlantic side ; the upper plains, 
however, which lie at'a distance’ from the sea- 
coast are subject in winter to considerable vicissi- 
tude ; being traversed by lofty ‘‘ sierras,’’ crowned 
with perpetual snow, which often produce flaws 
and streaks of intense cold. This was experi- 
enced by Captain Bonneville and his companions 
in their progress westward. At the time when 
they left tthe Bannecks, Snake River was frozen 
hard ; as they proceeded, the ice became broken 3 
and floating ; it gradually disappeared, and the 
weather became warm and pleasant, as they ap- 
proached a tributary stream called the Little 
Wyer; and the soil, which was generally of a 
watery clay, with occasional intervals of sand,  __ 
was soft to the tread of the horses. After a time, -. = 
however, the mountains approached and flanked _ 
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, the snow lay deep in the valleys, and 
urrent was once more icebound. — 
‘Here they were visited by a party of Root Dig- 
gers, who were apparently rising in the world, for 

ey had ‘‘a horse to ride and weapon to wear,” 
and were altogether better clad and equipped than 
any of the tribe that Captain Bonneville had met 
with. They were just from the plain of Boisée 
__ River, where they had left a number of their tribe, 
_ all as well provided as themselves, having guns, 
_ horses, and comfortable clothing. All these they 
obtained from the Lower Nez Percés, with whom 
_ they were in habits-of frequent traffic. They ap- 
_ peared to have imbibed from that tribe their non- 
_ combative principles, being mild and inoffensive 
in their manners. Like them, also, they had 


B something of religious feelings; for Captain 
_, Bonneville observed that, betore eating they 


__— washed their hands and made a short prayer; 
_ which he understood was their invariable custom. 
_ From these Indians he obtained a considerable 
supply of fish, and an excellent and well-condi- 
_ tioned horse, to replace one which had become too 
__weak for the journey. 

ag The travellers now moved forward with reno- 
_ vated spirits ; the snow, it is true, lay deeper and 
~ deeper as they advanced, but they trudged on 
- merrily, ocnsidering themselves well provided for 
_ the journey, which could not be of much longer 
duration. 

They had intended to proceed up the banks of 
Gun Creek, a stream which flows into Snake River 
from the west ; but were assured by the natives 
that the route in that direction was impracticable. 
The latter advised them to keep along Snake 
River, where they would not be impeded by the 
snow. Taking one of the Diggerstora guide they 
set off along the river, and to’ their joy soon found 
the country free from snow, as had been predict- 
ed, so that their horses once more had the benefit 
_ oftolerable pasturage. Their Digger proved an 
excellent guide, trudging cheerily in the advance. 
He made an unsuccessful shot or two at a deer 
; and a beaver ; but at night found a rabbit hole, 
whence he extracted the occupant, upon which, 
with the addition of a fish given by the travellers, 
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__with good cheer and good humor. 

| The next day the travellers came to where the 
hills closed upon the river, leaving here and there 
intervals of undulating meadow land. The river 
was sheeted with ice, broken into hills at long in- 
tervals. The Digger kept on ahead of the party, 

- crossing and recrossing the river in pursuit of 

game, until, unluckily, encountering a brother 
Digger, he stole off with him, without the cere- 
| mony of leave-taking. 

Being now left to themselves, they proceeded 
until they came to some Indian huts, the inhabi- 
tants of which spoke a language totally different 
from any they had yet heard. One, however, un- 

derstood the Nez Percé language, and through 
_ him they made inquiries as to their route. These 
Indians were extremely kind and honest, and fur- 
__nished them with a small quantity of meat; but 
none of them could be induced to act as guides. 

Immediately in the route of the travellers lay a 
high mountain, which they ascended with some 
difficulty. The prospect from the summit was 
grand but disheartening. Directly before them 
towered the loftiest peaks of Immahah rising far 
higher than the elevated ground on which they 
_ stood; on the other hand, they were enabled to 
scan the course of the river, dashing along through 
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he made a hearty supper, and retired to rest, filled 


_ fleep chasms, between rocks and precipices, until 


on 
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lost in a distant wilderness of mountains, which — 


closed the savage landscape. 

They remained for a long time contemplating, 
with perplexed and anxious eye, this wild congre- 
gation of mountain barriers, and seeking to dis- 
cover some practicable passage. The approach 
of evening obliged them to give up the task, and. 
to seek some camping ground for the night. Mov- _ 
ing briskly forward, and plunging and tossing — 
through a succession of deep snow-drifts, they at 
length reached a valley known among trappers as 
the ‘Grand Rond,’’ which they found entirely 


free from snow. | ok 


This is a beautiful and very fertile valley, about ma 
twenty miles long and five or six broad ; a bright 


cold stream called the Fourche de Glace, or Ice, 


River, runs through it. Its sheltered situation, 
embosomed in mountains, renders it good pastur- 
ing ground in the winter time; when the elk | 
come down to it in great numbers, driven out of 
the mountains by the snow. The Indians then 
resort to itto hunt. They likewise come to it in 
the summer to dig the camash root, of which it 
produces immense quantities. 
is in blossom, the whole valley is tinted by its blue _ 


When this plant 


flowers, and looks like the ocean when overcast — 


by a cloud. 

After passing a night in this valley, the travel- — 
lers in the morning scaled the neighboring hills, _ 
to look out for a more eligible route than that — 
upon which they had unluckily fallen ; and, after 
much reconnoitring determined to make their, 


way once more to the river, and to travel upon 


the ice when the banks should prove impassable. 

On the second day afterthis determination, they 
were again upon Snake River, but, contrary to 
their expectations, it was nearly free from ice. A 
narrow ribbon ran along theshore, and sometimes _ 
there was a kind of bridge across the stream, — 
formed of old ice and snow. Fora short time, 
they jogged along the bank, with tolerable facil- 
ity, but at length came to where the river forced 
its way into the heart of the mountains, winding 
between tremendous walls of basaltic rock, that 
rose perpendicularly from the water’s edge, frown- 
ing in bleak and gloomy grandeur. Here diffi- 
culties of all kinds beset their path. The snow 
was from two to three feet deep, but soft and 
yielding, so that the horses had no foothold, but — 
kept plunging forward, straining themselves by 
perpetual efforts. Sometimes the crags and pro- 
montories forced them upon the narrow ribbon 
of ice that bordered the shore; sometimes they 
had to scramble over vast masses of rock whic 
had tumbled from the impending precipices ; 
sometimes they had to cross the stream upon the 
hazardous bridges of ice,and snow, sinking to the 
knee at every step ; sometimes they had to scale 
slippery acclivities, and t6 pass along narrow cor- 
nices, glazed with ice and sleet, a shouldering 
wall of rock on one side, a yawning precipice on 
the other, where a single false step would have 
been fatal. In a lower and less dangerous pass, 
two of their horses actually fell into the river ; 
one was saved with much difficulty, but the bold- 
ness of the shore prevented their rescuing the 
other, and he was swept away by the rapid cur- 
rent. 

In this way they struggled forward, manfully 
braving difficulties and dangers, until they came to 
where the bed of the river was narrowed to a mere 
chasm, with perpendicular walls of rock that defied 
allfurther progress. Turning their faces now to 
the mountain, they endeavored to cross directly 
over it ; but, after clambering nearly to the sum- 


mit, found their path closed by insurmountable 
barriers. ie 

Nothing now remained but to retrace their 
steps. To descend a cragged mountain, how- 
ever, was more difficult and dangerous than to as- 
cend it. They had to lower themselves, cautiously 
and slowly, from steep tosteep ; and, while they 
managed with difficulty to maintain their own 
footing, to aid their horses by holding on firmly 
to the rope halters, as the poor animals stumbled 
-_ among slippery rocks, or slid down icy declivities. 
Thus, after a day of intense cold, and severe and 
incessant toil, amid the wildest of scenery, they 
managed, about nightfall, to reach the camping 
ground from which they had started in the morn- 
ing, and for the first time in the course of their 
rugged and perilous expedition, felt their hearts 
quailing under their multiplied hardships. 

A hearty supper, a tranquillizing pipe, and a 
sound night’s sleep, put them all in better mood, 
and in the morning they held a consultation as to 
their future movements. About four miles be- 
‘hind, they had remarked a small ridge of moun- 
tains approaching closely to the river. It was 
_ determined to scale this ridge, and seek a passage 
into the valley which must lie beyond. Should 
they fail in this, but one alternative remained. To 
kill their horses, dry the flesh for provisions, make 
boats of the hides, and, in these, commit them- 
selves to the stream—a measure hazardous in the 
extreme. 

‘A short march brought them to the foot of the 
mountain, but its steep and cragged sides almost 
discouraged hope. The only chance of scaling 
it was by broken masses of rock, piled one upon 
another, which formed a succession of crags, 
_ reaching nearly to the summit. Up these they 
- wrought their way with indescribable difficult 
and peril, in a zigzag course, climbing from roc 
to rock, and helping their horses up after them ; 
which scrambled among the crags like mountain 
goats; now and then dislodging some huge 
stone, which, the moment they had left it, would 
roll down the mountain, crashing and rebound- 
ing with terrific din. It was ‘some time after 
dark before they reached a kind of platform on 
the summit of the mountain, where they could 
venture to encamp. The winds, which swept this 
_ naked height, had whirled all the snow into the 
_ valley beneath, so that the horses found tolerable 
winter pasturage on the dry grass which remained 
exposed. The travellers, though hungry in the 
extreme, were fain to make a very frugal supper ; 
for they saw their journey was likely to be pro- 
longed much beyond the anticipated term. 

In fact, on the following day they discerned that, 
although already at a great elevation, they were 
only as yet upon the shoulder of the mountain. It 
_ proved to be a great sierra, or ridge, of immense 
height, running parallel to the course of the river, 
swelling by degrees to lofty peaks, but the outline 
gashed by deep and precipitous ravines. This, 
in fact, was a part of the chain of Blue Moun. 
tains, in which the first adventurers to Astoria ex- 
perienced such hardships. 

We will not pretend to accompany the travel- 
lers step by step in this tremendous mountain 
scramble, into which they had unconsciously be- 
trayed themselves. Day after day did their toil 
continue ; peak after peak had they to traverse, 
struggling with difficulties and hardships known 
only to the mountain trapper. As their course 
jay north, they had to ascend the southern faces 
of the heights, where the sun had melted the 
‘snow, so as to render the ascent wet and slippery, 
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and to keep both men and horses continually on 


the strain ; while on the northern sides, the snow 


lay in such heavy masses that it was necessary to — 
beat a track down which the horses might be 
Every now and then, also, their way was 
impeded by tall and numerous pines, some of — 


led. 


which had fallen, and lay in every direction. 


In the midst of these toils and hardships, their 3 


provisions gave out. For three days they were 
without food, and so reduced that they could 
scarcely drag themselves along. At length, one 
of the mules being about to give out from fatigue 


and famine, they hastened to dispatch him. Hus-_ 
banding this miserable supply, they dried the 


flesh, and for three days subsisted upon the nutri- 
ment extracted from the bones. As to the meat, 
it was packed and preserved as long as they could 
do without it, not knowing how long they might 
remain bewildered in these desolate regions. 

One of the men was now dispatched ahead, to 
reconnoitre the country, and to discover, if possi- 
ble, some more practicable route. In the mean- 


time, the rest of the party moved on slowly. After — 


a lapse of three days, the scout rejoined them. 
He informed them that Snake River ran imme- 
diately below the sierra or mountainous ridge 
upon which they were travelling ; that it was free 


from precipices, and was at no great: distance — 


from them in a direct line; but that it would 
be impossible for them to reach it without mak- 
ing a weary circuit, Their only course would 
be to cross the mountain ridge to the left. 

Up this mountain, therefore, the weary travel- 
lers directed their steps ; and the ascent, in their 
present weak and exhausted state, was one of the 
severest parts of this most painful journey. For 
two days were they toiling slowly from cliff to 
cliff, beating at every step a path through the 
snow for their faltering horses. At length they 
reached the summit, where the snow was blown 
off ; but in descending on the opposite side they 
were often plunging througn deep drifts piled in 
the hollows and ravines. 

Their provisions were now exhausted, and they 
and their horses almost ready to give out with 
fatigue and hunger ; when one afternoon, just as 
the sun was sinking behind a blue line of distant 
mountain, they came to the brow of a height from 
which they beheld the smooth valley of the Im- 
mahah stretched out in smiling verdure below 
them. 

The sight inspired almost a frenzy of delight. 
Roused to new ardor, they forgot for a time their 
fatigues, and hurried down the mountain, drag- 
ging their jaded horses after them, and some- 
times compelling them to slide a distance of thirty 
or forty feet at atime. At length they reached 
the banks of the Immahah. The young grass 
was just beginning to sprout, and the whole val- 


ley wore an aspect of softness, verdure, and re- 


pose, heightened by the contrast of the frightful 


region from which they had just descended. To 


add to their joy, they observed Indian trails along 
the margin of the stream, and other signs, which 
gave them reason to believe that there was an en- 
campment of the Lower Nez Percés in the neigh- 
borhood, as it was within the accustomed range 
of that pacific and hospitable tribe. 

The prospect of a supply of food stimulated 


them to new exertion, and they continued on as 


fast as the enfeebled state of themselves and their 
steeds would permit. At length, one of the men, 


more exhausted than the rest, threw himself upon 
the grass, and declared he could go no further, It © 
was in vain to attempt to arouse him ; his spirit 
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n out, and his replies only showed the 


d apathy of despair. His companions there- 
e, encamped on the spot, kindled a blazi ng fire, 


and searched about. for roots with which to. 


trengthen and revive him. They all then made 
__astarveling repast ; but gathering round the fire, 
_ talked over past dangers and troubles, soothed 
themselves with the persuasion that all were now 
t an end, and went to sleep with the comforting 
hope that the morrow would bring them into 
plentiful quarters, 
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PROGRESS IN THE VALLEY—AN INDIAN CAVA- 
LIER—THE CAPTAIN FALLS INTO A LETHARGY 
—A NEZ PERCE PATRIARCH — HOSPITABLE 
TREATMENT—THE BALD HEAD—BARGAINING— 


HORSE—THE COST OF AN INDIAN ,PRESENT., 


_ A TRANQUIL night’s rest had sufficiently re- 
__ tored the broken down traveller to enable him to 
_ resume his wayfaring, and all hands set forward 
on the Indian trail, With all their eagerness to 
arrive within reach of succor, such was their 
_ feeble and emaciated condition that they ad- 
vanced but slowly. Nor is it a matter of surprise 
{hat they should almost have lost heart, as well 
as strength. It was now oe 16th of February) 
_ ifty-three days that they had been travelling in 
_khe midst of winter, exposed to all kinds of priva- 
- faons and hardships; and for the last twenty 
days they had been entangled in the wild and 
- lesolate labyrinths of the snowy mountains ; 
_ elimbing and descending icy precipices, and 
nearly starved with cold and hunger. 
All the morning they continued following the 
Yndian trail, without seeing a human being, and 
iwere beginning to be discouraged when, about 
aoon, they discovered a horseman at.a distance. 
‘de was coming directly toward them ; but on dis- 
_ govering them, suddenly reined up his steed, 
«ame to a halt, and, alter. reconnoitring them 
(ior a time with great earnestness, seemed about 
#0 make a cautious retreat. 
gigns of peace, and endeavored, with the utmost 
pnxiety, to induce him to approach. He remain- 
ed for some time in doubt ; but at length, having 
patisfied himself that they were not enemies, came 
galloping up to them. He was a fine, haughty- 
Rac altine savage, fancifully decorated, and mounted 
'. on a high-mettled steed, with gaudy trappings 
and equipments. It was evident that he was a 
rwarrior of some consequence among his tribe. 
His whole deportment had something in it of 
 ‘oarbaric dignity ; he felt perhaps his temporary 
_ superiority in personal array, and in the spirit of 
his steed, to the poor, ragged, travel-worn trap- 
‘pers and their half-starved horses. Approach- 
ing them with an air of protection, he gave them 
his hand, and, in the Nez Percé language invited 
them to his camp, which was only a few miles 
distant; where he had plenty to eat, and plenty 
-, of horses, and would cheerfully share his good 
- things with them. 
~ His hospitable invitation was joyfully accepted ; 
he lingered but a moment, to give directions by 
which they might find his camp, and then, wheel- 
ing round, and giving the reins to his mettlesome 
steed, was soon out of sight? The travellers fol- 
lowed, with gladdened hearts, but at a snail’s 
pace; for their poor horses could scarcely drag 
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-- VALUE OF AN OLD PLAID CLOAK—THE FAMILY. 


They eagerly made. 


one leg after the other. Captain Bonneville; fl 


however, experienced a sudden and singular 
change of feeling. Hitherto, the necessity of 


_conducting his party, and of providing against — 


every emergency, had kept his mind upon the _ 
stretch, and his whole system braced and excited. 

In no one instance had he flagged in spirit or felt 
disposed to succumb. 
danger was over, and the march of a few miles — 
would bring them to repose and abundance, his 
energies suddenly deserted him ; and every fac- 
ulty, mental and physical, was totally relaxed. — 
He had not proceeded two miles from the point _ 
where he had had the interview with the Nez Percé 
chief, when he threw himself upon the earth, with- 
out the power or will to move a muscle, or exert 
a thought, and sank almost instantly into a pro- 
found and dreamless sleep. His companions — 
again came to a halt, and encamped beside him, | 
and there they passed the night. | - 


oti 


The next morning Captain Bonneville awakened ‘ 


from his long and heavy sleep, much refreshed ; — 
and they all resumed their creeping progress. 

They had not long been on,the march when eight — 
or ten of the Nez Percé tribe came galloping to 
meet them, leading fresh horses to bear them to 
their camp. Thus gallantly mounted, they felt 


new life infused into their languid frames, and 


dashing forward, were soon at the lodges of the — 
Nez Percés. Here they found about twelve fam- 
ilies living together, under the patriarchal sway — 
of an ancient and venerable chief. He received 
them with the hospitality of the golden age, and — 
with something of the same kind of fare ; for, 
while he opened his arms to make them welcome, » 
the only repast he set before them consisted of — 
roots. They could have wished for something — 
more hearty and substantial ; but, for want of bet- 
ter, made a voracious meal on these humble vi- 
ands. . The repast being over, the best pipe was 
lighted and sent round ; and this was a most wel-  _ 
come luxury, having lost their smoking apparatus | 
twelve days before, among the mountains. : 
While they were thus enjoying themselves, their 
poor horses were led to the best pastures in the © 
neighborhood, where they were turned loose to 
revel on the fresh sprouting grass; so that they 
had better fare than their masters. pa 
Captain Bonneville soon felt himself quite at 
home among these quiet, inoffensive people. His — 
long residence among their cousins, the Upper 
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Nez Percés, had made him conversant with their 


language, modes of expression, and all their hab- 
itudes. He soon found, too, that he was well 
known among ‘them, by report, at least, from the © 
constant interchange of visits and messages be- 
tween the two branches of the tribe. They af 
first addressed him by his name ; giving him his 
title of captain, with a French accent ; but they 
soon gave him a title of their own which, as © 
usual with Indian titles, had a peculiar significa- — 
tion. In the case of the captain, it had somewhat 
of a whimsical origin. 

As he sat chatting and smoking in the midst of 
them, he would occasionally take off his cap. 
Whenever he did so, there was a sensation in the 
surrounding circle. The Indians would half rise 
from their recumbent posture, and gaze upon his 
uncovered head with their usual exclamation of 
astonishment. The worthy captain was complete 
ly bald ; a phenomenon very surprising in their 
eyes. They were at a loss to know whether he 
had been scalped in battle, or enjoyed a natural 
immunity from that belligerent infliction. Ina — 
little while he became known among them by an 
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Indian name, signifying ‘‘ the bald chieh? ( (A dently touched and gratified by this outward and 


sobriquet,’’ observes the captain, ‘‘ for which I 
can find no parallel in history since the days of 
Charles the Bald.” - , ; 

Although the travellers had banqueted on roots, 
and been regaled with tobacco smoke, yet their 
stomachs craved more generous fare. In ap- 
proaching the lodges of the Nez Percés they had 
indulged in fond anticipations of venison and 
dried salmon; and dreams of the kind still haunted 
their imaginations, and could not be conjured 
down. The keen appetites of mountain trappers, 
quickened by a fortnight’s fasting, at length got 
the better of all scruples of pride, and they fairly 
begged some fish or flesh from the hospitable 
savages. The latter, however, were slow to 
break in upon their winter store, which was very 
limited ; but were ready to furnish roots in abun- 
dance, which they pronounced excellent food. At 
length, Captain Bonneville thought of a means of 
attaining the much-coveted gratification. 

He had about him, he says, a trusty plaid ; an 
old and valued travelling companion and com: 
forter ; upon which the rains had descended, and 
the snows and winds beaten, without further 
effect than somewhat to tarnish its primitive lus- 
tre. This coat of many colors had. excited the 
admiration, and inflamed the covetousness of both 
warriors and squaws to an extravagant degree. 
An idea now occurred to-Captain Bonneville, to 
convert this rainbow garment into the savory vi- 
ands so much desired. There was a momentary 
struggle in his mind between old associations 
and projected indulgence ; and his decision in fa- 
vor of the latter was made, he says, with a greater 
promptness perhaps, than true taste and sentiment 
might have required. In a few moments his 
plaid cloak was cut into numerous strips. ‘‘ Of 
these,’’ continues he, ‘‘ with the newly developed 
talent of a man-milliner, I speedily constructed 
turbans @ la Turgue, and fanciful head-gears of 
divers conformations. These, judiciously distrib- 
uted among such of the womenkind as seemed of 
most consequence and interest in the eyes of the 
putres conscriptt, brought us, in a little while, 
abundance of dried salmon and deers’ hearts, on 
which we made a sumptuous supper. Another, 
and a more satisfactory smoke, succeeded this re- 
past, and sweet slumbers answering the peaceful 
invocation of our pipes, wrapped us in that de- 
pees rest which is only won by toil and tra- 
vail.” 

As to Captain Bonneville, he slept in the lodge 
of the venerable patriarch, who had evidently 
conceived a most disinterested affection for him ; 
as was shown on the following morning. The 
travellers, invigorated by a good supper, and 
“‘fresh from the bath of repose,’’ were about to 
resume their journey, when this affectionate old 
chief took the captain aside, to let him know how 
much he loved him. As a proof of his regard, he 
had determined to give him a fine horse, which 
would go farther than words, and put his good- 
will beyond all question. So saying, he made a 
signal, and forthwith a beautiful young horse, of 
a brown color, was led, prancing and snorting, 
to the place. Captain Bonneville was suitably 
affected by this mark of triendship ; but his ex- 
perience in what is proverbially called ‘‘ Indian 
giving,’ made him aware that a parting pledge 
was necessary on his own part, to prove that his 
friendship was reciprocated. He accordingly 
placed a handsome rifle in the hands of the ven- 
erable chief, whose benevolent heart was eyi- 


- account of friendship, the captain was about to ~ 


of an age and appearance that seemed to put per- 


_place the instrument into the hands of the young | 


visible sign of amity. ~ ES aes 
Having now, as he thought, balanced this little — 


shift his saddle to this noble gift-horse, when the 
affectionate patriarch plucked him by the sleeve, 
and introduced to him a whimpering, whining, — — 
leathern-skinned old squaw, that might have — 
passed for an Egyptian mummy without c~ying® 
‘This,’ said he, ‘‘is my Wife; she is a good | 
wife—I love her very much.—She loves the 
horse—she loves him a great deal—she will cry 
very much at losing him. —I do not know how I 
shall comfort her—and that makes my heart very 
SONeser a ’ 
What could the worthy captain do to console 
the tender-heartéd old squaw and, peradventure, 
to save the venerable patriarch from a curtain lec- 
ture? He bethought himself of a pair of ear- 
bobs ; it was true,.the patriarch’s better half was 


sonal vanity out of the question, but when is per- — 
sonal vanity extinct ?_ The moment he produced 
the glittering ear-bobs, the whimpering and 
whining of the sempiternal beldame was at an 
end. She eagerly placed the precious baubles in 
her ears, and, though as ugly as the Witch of 
Endor, went off with a sideling gait, and coquet- 
tish air, as though she had been a perfect Semir- 
amis. 

The captain had now saddled his newly ac- 
quired steed, and his foot was in the stirrup, when 
the affectionate patriarch again stepped forward, 
and presented to him a young Pierced-nose, who 
had a peculiarly sulky look. ‘* This,’’ said the. 
venerable chief, ‘‘is my son; he is very good; a 
great horseman—he always took care of this very 
fine horse—he brought him up from a colt, and — 
made him what he is. He is very fond of this fine 
horse—he loves him like a brother—his heart will ~ 
be very heavy when this fine horse leaves the 
camp.’’ P 3 

What could the captain do, to reward the — 
youthful hope of this venerable pair, and comfort 
him for the loss of his foster-brothér, the horse ? 
He bethought him of a-hatchet, which might be 
spared from his slenderstores. No sooner did he : 
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hopeful, than his countenance brightened up, and 
he went off rejoicing in his hatchet to the full as 
much as did his respectable mother in her ear- 
bobs. 
The captain was now in the saddle, and about 
to start, when the affectionate old patriarch step- 
ped forward for the third time, and, while he laid 
one hand gently on the mane of the horse, held 
up the rifle in the other. ‘‘ This rifle,’’ said he, 
‘shall be my great medicine. I will hug it to my _ 
heart—I will always love it, for the sake of my 
good friend, the bald-headed chief. But a rifle, 
by itself, is dumb—I cannot make it speak. If I 
had a little powder and ball, I would take it out 
with me, and would now and then shoot a deer ; 
and when I brought the meat home to my hungry 
family, I would say—This was killed by the rifle 4 
of my friend, the bald-headed chief, to whomI 
gave that very fine horse.’’ 
There was no resisting this appeal ; the captain 
forthwith furnished the coveted supply of powder 
and ball; but at the same time put spurs to his 
very fine gift-horse, and the first trial of his speed - 
was to get out of all further manifestation of 
friendship on the part of the affectionate old pa- } 
triarch and his insinuating family. Sic q 
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|APTER XXXII. 


PERCE CAMP—A CHIEF WITH A HARD NAME 

_ THE BIG HEARTS O8 THE EAST—HOSPITABLE 
_ TREATMENT—THE INDIAN GUIDES—MYSTERI- 
__ OUS COUNCILS—THE LOQUACIOUS ‘CHIEF—IN- 
_ DIANTOMB—GRAND INDIAN RECEPTION—AN 
INDIAN FEAST—TOWN-CRIERS—HONESTY OF 
| THE NEZ PERCES—THE CAPTAIN’S ATTEMPT AT 
‘HEALING. 


FOLLOWING the course of the Immahah, Captain 
Be noville and his three companions soon reach- 
_ ed the vicinity of Snake River. Their route now 
_lay over a succession of steep and isolated hills, 
_ with profound valleys. On the Second day after 
_ taking leave of the affectionate old patriarch, as 
hey were descending into one of those deep and 
brupt intervals, they descried a, smoke, and 
hertly afterward came in sight of a small en- 
_campment of Nez Percés. 
The Indians, when they ascertained that it was 
a party of white men approaching, greeted them 
with a salute of firearms, and invited them to en- 
_ ¢amp. This band was likewise under the sway 
of a venerable chief named Yo-mus-ro-y-e-cut ; 
-a name which we shall be careful not to inflict 
_oftener than is necessary upon the reader. This 
ancient and hard-named chieftain welcomed Cap- 
tain Bonneville to his camp with the same hospi- 
: _tality and loving kindness that he had experienced 
_ from his predecessor. He told'the captain he had 
often heard of the Americans and their generous 
deeds, and that his buffalo brethren (the Upper Nez 
~Percés) had always spoken of them as the Big- 
hearted whites of the East, the very good friends 


~ of the Nez Percés. , 
Captain Bonneville telt somewhat uneasy under 
_ the responsibility of this magnanimous but costly 
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appellation; and began to fear he might be in- 
_ volved in a second interchange of pledges of 
_ friendship. He hastened, therefore, to let the old 
_ little there was to be expected from him. 
He informed him that he and his comrades had 
long resided among the Upper Nez Percés, and 
loved them so much, that they had thrown their 
arms around them, and now held them close to 
their hearts. That he had received such good ac- 
counts from the Upper Nez Percés of their cous- 
ins, the Lower Nez Percés, that he had become 
desirous of knowing them as friends and broth- 
ers. That he and his companions had accord- 
ingly loaded a mule with presents and set off for 
the country of the Lower Nez Percés ; but, unfor- 
tunately, had been entrapped for many days 
among the snowy mountains ; and that the mule 
with all the presents had fallen into Snake 
River, and been swept away by the rapid current. 
That instead, therefore of arriving among their 
friends, the Nez Percés, with light hearts and full 
hands, they came naked, hungry, and broken 
-down; and instead of making them presents, 
must depend upon them even for food. ‘‘ But,” 
concluded he, ‘‘ we are going to the white men’s 
— fort on the Wallah Wallah, and will soon return ; 
— and then we will meet our Nez Percé friends like 
the true Big Hearts of the East.”’ 
_ Whether the hint thrown out in the latter part 
of the speech had any effect, or whether the old 
chief acted from the hospitable feelings which, 
according to the captain, are really inherent in 
the Nez Percé tribe, he certainly showed no dis- 
position to relax his friendship on learning the 
de e circumstances of his guests. On the 
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_ chief know his poverty-Stricken state, and how 


contrary, he urged the captain to remain with _ 


them until the following day, when he would ac- 
company him on his journey, and make him ac- 
quainted with all his people. In the meantime 
he would have a colt killed, and cut up for trav- 
elling provisions. This, he carefully explained, 
was intended not as an article of traffic, but as a 
gift ; for he saw that his guests were hungry and | 
in need of food. 

Captain Bonneville gladly assented to this hos- 
pitable arrangement. The carcass of the colt 
was forthcoming in due season, but the captain 
insisted that one half of it should be set apart: 
for the use of the chieftain’s family. 

At an early hour of the following morning the 
little party resumed their journey, accompanied 
by the old chief and an Indian guide. Their_ 
route was over a rugged and broken country ; 
where the hills were slippery with ice and snow. 
Their horses, too, were so weak and jaded that 
they could scarcely climb the steep ascents or 
maintain their foothold on the frozen declivities. 
Throughout the whole of the journey, the old 
chief and the guide were unremitting in their good 
offices, and continually on the alert to select the 
best roads, and assist them through all difficulties. 
Indeed the captain and his comrades had to be 
dependent on their Indian friends for almost every- 
thing, for they had lost their tobacco and pipes, 
those great comforts of the trapper, and had buta 


few charges of powder left, whichit was necessary — 


to husband for the purpose of lighting their fires. 
In the course of the day the old chief had sev- 
eral private. consultations with the guide, and 
showed evident signs of being occupied with 
some mysterious matter of mighty import. What 
it was, Captain Bonneville could not fathom, nor 
did he make much effort to do so. From some 
casual sentences that he overheard, he perceived © 
that it was something from which the old man 
promised himself much satisfaction, and to which 
he attached a little vainglory, but which he wish. 
ed to keep a secret; so he suffered him to spin 
out his petty plans unmolested. ; 
In the evening when they encamped, the old 
chief and his privy counsellor, the guide, had 
another mysterious colloquy, after which the 
guide mounted his horse and departed on some 
secret mission, while the chief resumed his seat 
at the fire, and sat humming to himself in a pleas- 
ing but mystic reverie. 
The next morning, the travellers descended 
into the valley of the Way-lee-way, a considera- 
ble tributary of Snake River. Here they met the 
guide returing from his secret errand. Another 
private conference was held between him and the 
old managing chief, who now seemed more in- 
flated than ever with mystery and self-importance. 
Numerous fresh trails, and various other signs 
persuaded Captain Bonneville that there must be 
a considerable village of Nez Percés in the neigh- 
borhood ; but as his worthy companion, the old 
chief, said nothing on the subject, and as it ap- 
peared to be in some way connected with his se- 
cret operations, he asked no questions, but pa- 
tiently awaited the development of his mystery. 
As they journneyed on they came to where two 
or three Indians were bathing in a small stream. 
The good old chief immediately came to a halt, 
and had a long conversation with them, in the 
course of which he repeated to them the whole 
history which Captain Bonneville had related to 
him. In fact, he seems to have been a very so- 
ciable, communicative old man; by no means 
afflicted with that taciturnity generally charged 
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upon the Indians. On the contrary, he was fond 


of long talks and long smokings, and evidently 
was proud of his new friend, the bald-headed 


chief, and took a pleasure in sounding shis 


praises, and setting forth the power and glory of 


“the Big Hearts of the East. 


Having disburdened himseif of everything he 
had to relate to his bathing friends, he left them 
to their aquatic disports, and proceeded onward 
with the captain and his companions. As they 
approached the Way-lee-way, however, the com- 
municative old chief met with another and a very 


‘different occasion to exert his colloquial powers. 


On the banks of the river stood an isolated mound 
covered with grass. He pointed to it with some 
emotion. ‘‘ The big heart and the strong arm,” 
said he, ‘‘ lie buried beneath that sod.’’ 

It was, in fact, the grave of one of his friends ; 
a chosen warrior of the tribe; who had been 
slain on this spot when in pursuit of a war party 
of Shoshokoes, who had stolen the horses of the 
village. The enemy bore off his scalp as 
a trophy; but his friends found his body in this 
lonely place, and committed it to the earth with 
ceremonials characteristic of their pious and rev- 
erential feelings. They gathered round the grave 
and mourned; the warriors were silent in their 
grief ; but the women and children bewailed their 
Joss with loud lamentations. ‘‘ For three days,”’ 
said the old man, ‘‘ we performed the solemn 
dances for the dead, and prayed the Great Spirit 
that our brother might be happy in the land of 
brave warriors and hunters. Then we killed at 
his grave fifteen of our best and strongest horses, 
to serve him when he should arrive at the happy 


hunting grounds; and having done all this, we 


* mounted. 
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returned sorrowfully to our homes. 

While the chief was still talking an Indian 
scout came galloping up and, presenting him 
with a powder horn, wheeled round, and was 
speedily out of sight. The eyes of the old chief 
now brightened ; and all his self-importance re- 
turned. His petty mystery was about to explode. 
Turning to Captain Bonneville, he pointed toa 
hill hard by, and informed him that behind it was 
a village governed by a little chief, whom he had 
notified of the approach of the bald-headed chief, 
and a party of the Big Hearts of the East, and 
that he was prepared to receive them in becoming 
style. As, among other ceremonials, he intended 


to salute them with a discharge of firearms, he 


had sent the horn of gunpowder that they might 
return the salute in a manner correspondent to 
his dignity. 

They now proceeded on until they doubled the 


point of the hill, when the whole population of'the 


village broke upon their view, drawn out in the 
most imposing style, and arrayed in all their 
finery. The effect of the whole was wild and 
fantastic, yet singularly striking. In the front 
rank were the chiefs and principal warriors, 
glaringly painted and decorated ; behind them 
were arranged the rest of the people, men, women, 
and children. 

Captain Bonneville and his party advanced 
slowly, exchanging salutes of firearms. When 
arrived within a respectful distance they dis- 
The chiefs then came forward succes- 
sively, according to their respective characters 
and consequence to offer the hand of good-fellow- 
ship ; each filing off when he had shaken hands, 
to make way for his successor. Those in the 
next rank followed in the same order, and so on, 
until all had given the pledge of triendship. Dur- 
ing all this time, the chief, according to custom, 
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took his stand beside the guests. If any of 
people advanced whom he judged unworthy — 
the friendship or confidence of the white men, 
motioned them off “by aéwave of the hand, and 
they would submissively walk away. When Cap- 
tain Bonneville turned upon him an inquiring 


look, he would observe, ‘‘ he was a bad man,”’ or 
something quite as concise, and there was an end 


of the matter. 
Mats, poles, 
brought, and a comfortable lodge was soon erect 
ed for the strangers, whete they were kept con 
stantly supplied with wood and water, and other 


and other materials were now — 


necessaries ; and all their effects were placed in — 
safe keeping. Their horses, too, were unsaddled, — 
and turned loose to graze and a guard set to keep — 


watch upon them. 


All this being adjusted they were conducted to ~ 


the main building or council house of the village, 


where an ample repast, or rather banquet, was © 


spread, which seemed to realize all the gastro- 


nomical dreams that had tantalized them during — 
their long starvation; for here they beheld not 


merely fish and roots in abundance, but the flesh 


of deer and elk, and the choicest pieces of buffalo — 


meat. It is needless to say how vigorously they 
acquitted themselves on this occasion, and how 
unnecessary it was for their hosts to practise the 
usual cramming principle of Indian hospitality. 


When the repast was over a long talk ensued. 


The chief showed the same curiosity evinced by 
his tribe generally, to obtain 


Ititle but what they derived through their cousins, 


information con- ~ 
cerning the United States, of which they knew 


the Upper Nez Percés ; as their traffic is almost — 


exclusively with the British traders of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. 
best to set forth the merits of his nation, and the 
importance of their friendship to the red men, in 


Captain Bonneville did his 


which he was ably seconded by his worthy friend, — 


the old chief with the hard name, who did all 
that he could to glorify the Big Hearts of the East. 
The chief and all present listened with profound 


attention, and evidently with great interest ; nor 


were the important facts thus set forth confined to 
the audience in the lodge ; for sentence after sen- 


tence was loudly repeated by a crier for the ben. — 


efit of the whole village. 
This custom of promulgating everything by 


criers is not confined to the Nez Percés, but pre- 
vails among many other tribes. _It has its advant- 
age where there are no gazettes to publish the — 


news of the day, or to report the proceedings of 
important meetings. 


and liable to be contradicted or corrected on the 


spot, are more likely to convey accurate informa- 


tion to the public mind than those circulated 


through the press. The offic€ of crier is generally — 


filled by some old man, who is good for little else. 
A village has generally several of these walking 


newspapers, as they are termed by the whites, 


who go about proclaiming the news of the day, 
giving notice of public councils, 


tising anything lost. While Captain Bonneville 
remained among the Nez Percés, if a glove, hand- 
kerchief, or anything of similar value, was lost or 


mislaid, it was carried by the finder to the lodge 


of the chief, and proclamation was made by one 


of their criers, for the owner tocome and claim his 
f 


property. : 


_And in fact, reports of this _ 
kind, viva voce, made in the hearing of all parties, 


expeditions, | 
dances, feasts, and other ceremonials, and adver- 
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them as selfish, inhospitable, exorbitant 
ir dealings and much addicted to thieving. * 
tain Bonneville, on the contrary, who resided 
among them, and had repeated opportuni- 
es of ascertaining their real character, invariably 
speaks of them as kind and hospitable, scrupu- 
lously honest, and remarkable above all other 
ans that he had met with for a strong feeling 
of religion. In fact, so enthusiastic is he in their 
raise, that he pronounces them, all ignorant and 
-Darbarous as they are by their condition, one of 
he purest-hearted people on the face of the earth. 
Some cures which Captain Bonneville had effect- 
d in simple cases, among the Upper.Nez Percés, 
had reached the ears of their cousins here, and 
ined for him the reputation of a great medicine 
man. He had not been long in the village, there- 
fore, before his lodge began to be the resort of 
he sick and the infirm. They captain felt the 
value of the reputation thus accidentally and 
cheaply acquired, and endeavored, to sustain it. 
As he had arrived at that age when every man is, 
experimentally, something of a physician, he was 
enabled to turn to advantage the little knowledge 
in the healing art which he had casually picked 
up; and was sufficiently successful in two or 
three cases, to convince the simple Indians that 
report had not exaggerated his médical talents. 
_ The only patient that effectually baffled his skill, 
or, rather discouraged any attempt at relief, was 
an antiquated squaw with a churchyard cough, 
4 and one leg in the grave; it being shrunk and 
- rendered useless by a rheumatic affection. This 
‘was a case beyond his mark ; however, he com- 
forted the old woman with a promise that he 
_ would endeavor to procure something to relieve 
3 her, at the fort on the Wallah Wallah, and would 
__ bring it on his return ; with which assurance her 


_ husband was so well satisfied that he presented 
_ the captain with a colt, to be killed as provisions 
- for the journey ; a medical fee which was thank- 
, fully accepted. 
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While among these Indians Captain Bonneville 
_ unexpectedly found an owner for the horse which 
_ he had purchased from a Root Digger at the Big 
- Wyer. The Indian satisfactorily proved that the 
-» horse had been stolen from him some time pre- 
vious, by some unknown thief. *‘ However,” 
‘said the considerate savage, ‘‘ you got him in fair 
_ trade—you are more in want of horses than I 
am; keep him ; he is yours—he is a good horse ; 
use him well.’’ ts 
_ Thus, in the continual experience of acts of 
kindness and generosity, which his destitute con- 
- dition did not allow him to reciprocate, Captain 
_ Bonneville passed some short time among these 
_ good people; more and more impressed with the 
a general excellence of their character. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


“SCENERY OF THE WAY-LEE-WAY—A SUBSTITUTE 
FOR TOBACCO—SUBLIME SCENERY OF SNAKE 
-_ RIVER—THE GARRULOUS OLD CHIEF AND HIS 
COUSIN—A NEZ PERCE MEETING—A , STOLEN 
“SKIN—THE SCAPEGOAT DOG— MYSTERIOUS 
-CONFERENCES—THE LITTLE CHIEF—HIS HOS- 
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" UNITED STATES—HIS HEALING SKILL. 


In resuming his journey, Captain Bonneville 
as conducted by the same Nez Percé guide, 


Vide Astoria, chap. ity oes \ 
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+ whose knowledge of the country was important in" 


‘to be spokesman of the part 


‘PITALITY—-THE CAPTAIN'S ACCOUNT OF THE 


choosing the routes and resting-places. He also 
continued to’ be accompanied by the worthy old — 
chief with the hard name, who seemed bent upon 
doing the honors of the country, and introducing 
him to every branch of his tribe. The Way-lee 
way, down the banks of which Captain Bonneville _ 
and his companions were now travelling, isa con- 
siderable stream winding through a succession of 
bold and beautiful scenes. Sometimes the land-— 
scape towered into bold and mountainous heights 
that partook of sublimity; at other times it | 
stretched along the water side in fresh smiling 
meadows and grateful undulating valleys. i pay 
Frequently in their route they encountered small 
parties of the Nez Percés, with whom they invari- 
ably stopped to shake hands ; and who, generally, 
evinced great curiosity concerning them and their 
adventures ; a curiosity which never failed to be 
thoroughly satisfied by the replies of the worthy 


Yo-mus-ro-y-e-cut, who kindly took upon himself — a 
fist if 


The incessant smoking oboe: incident to the 
long talks of this excellent, but somewhat garru- 
lous old chief, at length exhausted all his stock of 
tobacco, so that he had no longer a whiff with 
which to regale his white companions. In this 
emergency he cut up the stem of his pipe into fine 
shavings, which he mixed with certain herbs, and 
thus manufactured a temporary succedaneum to _ 
enable him to accompany his long colloquies and _ 
harangues with the customary fragrant cloud., — 

If the scenery of the Way-lee-way had charmed 
the travellers with its mingled amenity and gran- 
deur, that which broke upon them on once more ~ 
reaching Snake River, filled them with admiration 
and astonishment. At times, the river was over- 
hung by dark and stupendous rocks, rising like - 
gigantic walls and battlements; these would be — 
rent by wide and yawning chasms, that seemed’ _ 
to speak of past convulsions of nature. Sometimes - 
the river was of a glassy smoothness and placidity, 
at other times it roared along in impetuous rapids 
and foaming cascades. Here, the rocks were 
piled in the most fantastic crags and precipices; __ 
and in another place they were succeeded by de-. 
lightful valleys carpeted with greensward, The 
whole of this wild and varied scenery was domi- 
nated by immense mountains rearing their distant. 
peaks into the clouds. ‘‘ The grandeur and 
originality of the views presented on every side,’’ 
says Captain Bonneville, ‘‘ beggar both the pencil 
and the pen. Nothing we had ever gazed upon in 
any other region could fora moment compare in 
wild majesty and impressive sternness with the 
series of scenes which here at every turn aston-— 
ished our senses and filled us with awe and de- 
light.”’ 

deer from all that we can gather from the 
journal before us, and the accounts of other 
travellers, who passed through these regions in 
the memorable enterprise of Astoria, we are in- 
clined to think that Snake River must be one of | 
the most remarkable for varied and striking 
scenery of all the rivers of this continent. From 
its head-waters in the Rocky Mountains, to its 
junction with the Columbia, its windings are up- 
ward of six hundred miles through every variety 
of landscape. Rising in a volcanic region, amid 
extinguished craters, and mountains awful with 
the traces of ancient fires, it makes its way 
through great plains of lava and sandy deserts, 
penetrates vast sierras or mountainous chains, 
broken into romantic and often frightful preci- 
pices, and crowned with eternal snows ; and at. 
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other times careers through green and smiling 
meadows and wide landscapes of Italian grace 
and beauty. Wildness and sublimity, however, 
appear to be its prevailing characteristics. 
Captain Bonneville and his companions had 
pursued their journey a considerable distance 
down the course of Snake River, when the old 
chief halted on the bank, and dismounting, recom- 
mended that they should turn their horses loose to 


- graze, while he summoned a cousin of his from a 


group of lodges on the opposite side of the stream. 
His summons was quickly answered. An Indian, 
of an active, elastic form, leaped into alight canoe 
of cotton-wood, and vigorously plying the paddle, 
soon shot across the river, Bounding on shore, 
he advanced with a buoyant air and frank de- 
meanor, and gave his right hand to each of the 
party in turn. The old chief, whose hard name 
we forbear to repeat, now presented Captain 
Bonneville, in form, to his cousin, whose name, 
we regret to say, was no less hard, being noth- 
ing less than Hay-she-in-cow-cow. The latter 
evinced the usual curiosity to know all about the 
strangers, whence they came, whither they were 
going, the object of their journey, and the adven- 
tures they had experienced. All these, of course, 
were amply and eloquently set forth by the com- 
municative old chief. To all his grandiloquent 
account of the bald-headed chief and his country- 
men, the Big Hearts of the East, his cousin 
listened with great attention, and replied in the- 
customary style of Indian welcome. He then de- 
sired the party to await his return, and, springing 
into his canoe, darted across the river. Ina little 
while he returned, bringing a most welcome sup- 
ply of tobacco, and a small stock of provisions for 
the road, declaring his intention of accompanying 
the party. aving no horse, he mounted behind 


one of the men, observing that he should procure 


a steed for himself on the following day. 

They all now jogged on very sociably and 
cheerily together. Not many miles beyond, they 
met others of the tribe, among whom was one 
whom Captain Bonneville and his comrades had 
known during their residence among the Upper 
Nez Percés, and who welcomed: them with open 
arms. In this neighborhood was the home of 
their guide, who took leave of them with a profu- 
sion of good wishes for their safety and happiness. 
That night they put up in the hut of a Nez Percé, 
where they were visited by several warriors from 
the other side of the river, friends of the old chief 
and his cousin, who came to have a talk anda 
smoke with the white men. The heart of the good 
old chief was overflowing with good-will at thus 
being surrounded by his new and old friends, and 
he talked with more spirit and vivacity than ever. 
The evening passed away in perfect harmony. and 
good-humor, and it was not until a late hour that 
the visitors took their leave and recrossed the 
river. 

After this constant picture of worth and virtue 
on the part of the Nez Percé tribe, we grieve to 
have to record a circumstance calculated to throw 
a temporary shade upon the name. In thecourse 
of the social and harmonious evening just men- 
tioned, one of the captain’s men, who happened 
to be something of a virtuoso in his way, and fond 
of collecting curiosities, produced a small skin, a 
great rarity in the eyes of men conversant in pel- 
tries. It attracted much attention among the 
visitors from beyond the river, who passed it 
from one to the other, examined it with looks of 
lively admiration, and pronounced it a great me- 
dicine. 
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In the morning, when the captain 
were about to set off, the precious sk 
missing. _ Search was made for it in the h 
but it was nowhere to be found; and it was 
strongly suspected that it had been purloined by 


some of the connoisseurs from the other side of t 


the river. 
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The old chief and his cousin were indignant at | 


the supposed delinquency of their friends across” 
the water, and called out for them to come over 
and answer for their shameful conduct. The 
others answered to the call with all the prompti- 
tude of perfect innocence, and spurned at the idea 


of their being capable of such outrage upon any — 


of the Big-hearted nation. All were at a loss on 
whom to fix the crime of abstracting the invalua-— 


from beyond the water fell upon an unhappy cur, 


belonging to the owner of the hut. 


tle better than a generation of vipers. Be that as 


He was a 
gallows-looking dog, but not more so than most~ 
Indian dogs who, take them in the mass, are lit- — 
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ble skin, when by chance the eyes of the worthies © 


it may, he was instantly accused of having de-~ 


voured the skin in question. 
generally a dog condemned; and a dog con- 
demned is generally a dog executed. So was itin 
the present instance. 
arraigned ; his thievish looks substantiated his 
guilt, and he was condemned by his judges from 


A dog accused is — 


The unfortunate cur was © 


across the river to be hanged. In vain the Indians _ 
of the hut, with whom he was a great favorite, in- — 


terceded in his behalf. 


In vain Captain Bonne- _ 


ville and his comrades petitioned that his life — 


might be spared. 


His judges were inexorable. — 


He was doubly guilty ; first, in having robbed their — 
good friends, the Big Hearts of the East ; second- — 


ly, in having brought a doubt on the honor of the 
Nez Percé tribe. He was, accordingly, swung 
aloft, and pelted with stones to make his death 
more certain. The sentence of the judges being 
thoroughly executed, a post mortem examination 


of the body of the dog was held to establish his de- — 
linquency beyond all doubt, and to leave the Nez — 


Percés without a shadow of suspicion. Great in-_ 
terest, of course, was manifested by all present, 
during this operation. The body of the dog was 
opened, the intestines rigorously scrutinized, but, — 


to the horror of all concerned, not a particle of the — 


skin was to be found—the dog had been unjustly. 
executed. 

A great clamor now ensued, but the most 
clamorous was the party from across the river, 


whose jealousy of their good name now prompted — 


them to the most vociferous vindications of their 
innocence. It was with the utmost difficulty that 
the captain and his comrades could calm their 
lively sensibilities, by accounting for the disap- 
pearance of the skin in a dozen different ways, 
until all idea of its having been stolen was entirely 
out of the question. 

The meeting now broke up. The warriors re- 
turned across the river, the captain and his com- 


rades proceeded on their journey ; but the spirits © 


of the communicative old chief, Yo-mus-ro-y-e-cut, 
were for a time completely dampened, and he 
evinced great mortification at what had just oc- 
curred., He rode on in silence, except that now 
and then he would give way to a burst of indignay 
tion, and exclaim, with a shake of the head an 

a toss of the hand toward the opposite shore— 


‘““bad men, very bad men across the river ;’’ to 
each ot which brief exclamations, his worthy — 
cousin, Hay-she-in-cow-cow, would’ respond by a 


deep guttural sound of acquiescence, equivalent 
to an amen. cyateente i 
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ome time the countenance of the old chief | 
cleared up, and he fell into repeated con- 
erences, in an undertone, with his cousin, which 
ended in the departure of the latter, who, applying 

‘the lash to his horse, dashed forward and was 
‘soon out of sight. In fact, they were drawing 
near to the village of another chief, likewise distin- 
guished by an appellation of some longitude, O- 
-push-y-e-cut but commonly known as the great 
chief. The cousin had been sent ahead to give 
_ notice of their approach ; a herald appeared as be- 

fore, bearing a powder-horn, to enable them to 
respond to the intended salute. A scene ensued, 
‘on their approach to the village, similar to that 
which had occurred at the village of the little 
chief. The whole population appeared in the field, 
_ drawn up in lines, arrayed with the customary re- 

_ gard to rank and dignity. Then came on the fir- 
“ing of salutes, and the shaking of hands, in which 
last ceremonial every individual, man, woman, and 
child, participated ; for the Indians have an idea 
_ that it is as indispensable an overture of friend- 
_ ship among the whites as smoking of the pipe is 
among the red men. The travellers were next 

ushered to the banquet, where all the choicest 

viands that the village could furnish, were served 
up in rich profusion. They were afterward enter- 
tained by feats of agility and horse-races ; indeed 
their visit to the village seemed the signal for 
complete festivity. In the meantime, askin lodge 
had been spread for their accommodation, their 
horses and baggage were taken care of, and wood 
and water supplied in abundance. At night, 
therefore, they retired to their quarters, to enjoy, 
as they supposed, the repose of which they stood | 
in need. No such. thing, however, was in store 
for them. A crowd of visitors awaited their ap- 
pearance, all eager for a smoke and a talk. The 
pipe was immediately lighted, and constantly re- 
_ plenished and kept alive until the night was far 

‘advanced. As usual, the utmost eagerness was 
_evinced by the guests to learn everything within 

the scope of their comprehension respecting the 

Americans, for whom they professed the most 

fraternal regard. The captain, in his replies, 
made use of familiar illustrations, calculated to 
‘strike their minds, and impress them with such an 
idea of the might of his nation as would induce 
them to treat with kindness and respect all strag- 
_ glers that might fall in their path. To their in- 
quiries as to the numbers of the people of the 

United States, he assured them that they were as 
countless as the blades of grass in the prairies, 
and that, great as Snake River was, if they were 

_all encamped upon its banks they would drink it 
dry ina single day. To these and similar statis- 
tics they listened with profound attention and 
apparently implicit belief. It was, indeed, a 
striking scene: the captain, with his hunter’s dress 
and bald head in the midst, holding forth, 
and his wild auditors seated around like so 
-many statues, the fire lighting up their painted 
faces and muscular figures, all fixed and motion- 
less, excepting when the pipe was passed, a 

_ question propounded, or a startling fact in stat- 
' istics. received with a movement of surprise and 
a half-suppressed ejaculation of wonder and 
- delight. 

The fame of the captain as a healer of diseases 
had accompanied him to this village, and the 
great chief O-push-y-e-cut now entreated him to 
exert his skill on his daughter, who had been for 
three days racked with pains, for which the 
-Pierced-nose doctors could devise no alleviation. 
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mats in excruciating pain. Herfather manifested 


-ened by her appearance ; for she was but about 


The captain found her extended on a pallet of 
the strongest paternal affection for her, and as- 
sured the captain that if he would but cure her, 
he would place the Americans near his heart. 
The worthy captain needed no such inducement. | 
His kind heart was already touched by the suffer- 
ings of the poor girl, and his sympathies quick- 


sixteen years of age, and uncommonly beautiful in 
form and feature. The only difficulty with the 
captain was that he knew nothing of her malady, | 
and that his medical science was of the most hap- — 
hazard kind. After considering and cogitating for 
some time, aS a man is apt to do when in a maze ~ 
of vague ideas, he made a desperate dash at a — 
remedy. By his directions the girl was placed 
in’a sort of rude vapor bath, much used by the > 
Nez Percés, where she was kept until near 
fainting. He then gave her a dose of gunpowder 
dissolved in cold water, and ordered her to be 
wrapped in buffalo robes and put to sleep under 
a\ load of furs and blankets!) The remedy suc- | 
ceeded ; the next morning she was free from pain, 
though extremely languid; whereupon the cap- 
tain prescribed for her a bowl of colt’s head — 
broth, and that she should be kept fora time on 
simple diet. 

The great chief was unbounded in his expressions 
of gratitude for the recovery of his daughter. He © 
would fain have detained the captain a long time ~ 
as his guest, but the time for departure had ar- 
rived. When the captain’s horse was brought for — 
him to mount, the chief declared that the steed 
was not worthy of him, and sent for one of his. 
best horses, which he presented in its stead); de- 
claring that it made his heart glad to see his friend 
so well mounted. He then appointed a young 
Nez Percé to accompany his guest to the next vil-._ 
lage, and ‘“‘ to carry his talk’’ concerning them ;; 
and the two parties separated with mutual expres- 
sions of kindness and feelings of good-will. — 

The vapor bath of which we have made mentiom 


2 


is in frequent use among the Nez Percétribe, 


chiefly for cleanliness. Theirsweating-houses,as 
they call them, are small and close lodges, and 
the vapor is produced by water poured slowly | 
upon red-hot stones. eis: 

On passing the limits of O-push-y-e-cut’s do- 
mains, the travellers left the elevated table-lands, 
and all the wild and romantic scenery which has _ 
just been described. They now traversed a gen- 
tly undulating country, of such fertility that it ex- 
cited the rapturous admiration of two of the cap- 
tain’s followers, a Kentuckian and a native of 
Ohio. They declared that it surpassed any land 
that they had ever seen, and often exclaimed what _ 
a delight it would be just to run a plough through 
such a rich and teeming soil, and see it open its 
bountiful promise before the share. 

Another halt and sojourn of a night was made 
at the village of a chief named He-mim-el-pilp, 
where similar ceremonies were observed and hos 
pitality experienced as at the preceding villages. 
They now pursued a _ west-southwest course 
through a beautiful and fertile region, better 
wooded than most of the tracts through which 
they had passed. In their progress, they met with 
several bands of Nez Percés, by whom they were 
invariably treated with the utmost kindness. 
Within seven days after leaving the domain of He- 
mim-el-pilp, they struck the Columbia River at 
Fort Wallah-Wallah, where they arrived on the 
4th of March, 1834. 
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CHAPTER 


DIANS IN ITS NEIGHBORHOOD—EXERTIONS OF 
_ MR. PAMBRUNE FOR THEIR IMPROVEMENT— 
-_ RELIGION—CODE OF LAWS—RANGE OF THE 
LOWER NEZ PERCES—CAMASH, AND OTHER 
ROOTS—-NEZ PERCE HORSES--PREPARATIONS 
FOR DEPARTURE—REFUSAL OF SUPPLIES—DE- 
PARTURE—A LAGGARD AND GLUTTON. 


~~ ForT WALLAH-WALLAH is a trading-post of the 


mouth of the river of the same name, and on the 
left bank of the Columbia. It is built of drift- 
wood, and calculated merely for defence against 
any attack of the natives. At the time of Captain 
- Bonneville’s arrival, the whole garrison mustered 
but six or eight men : and the post was under the 
superintendence of Mr. Pambrune, an agent of 
_ the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

The great post and fort of the company, form- 
ing the emporium of its trade on the Pacific, is 
Fort Vancouver; situated on the right bank of 
the Columbia, about sixty miles from the sea, and 

just above the mouth of the Wallamut. To this 
- point the company removed its establishment from 
Astoria, in 1821, after its coalition with the North- 
west Company. 

Captain Bonneville and his comrades experi- 
enced a polite reception trom Mr. Pambrune, the 
superintendent : for, however hostile the members 
of the British Company may he to the enterprises 
of American traders, they have always manifested 
- great courtesy and hospitality to the traders them- 
‘selves. 

Fort Wallah-Wallah is surrounded by the tribe 
of the same name, as well as by the Skynses and 
the Nez Percés; who bring to it the furs and 
peltries collected in their hunting expeditions. 
The Wallah-Wallahs are a degenerate, wornout 
tribe. The Nez Percés are the most numerous 
and tractable of the three tribes just’ mentioned. 
Mr. Pambrune informed Captain Bonneville that 
he had been at some pains to introduce the Chris- 
tian religion, in the Roman Catholic form, among 
them, where it had evidently taken root ; but had 
_ become altered and modified to suit their peculiar 
_ habits of thought and motives of action ; retain- 
_ ing, however, the principal points of faith and its 
entire precepts of morality. Thesame gentleman 
had given them a code of laws, to which they 
conformed with scrupulous fidelity. Polygamy, 

_ which once prevailed among them to a great ex- 
tent, was now rarely indulged. All the crimes 
denounced by the Christian faith met with severe 
_ punishment among them. Even theft, so venial a 
crime among the Indians, had recently been pun- 
ished with hanging, by sentence of a chief. 

There certainly appears to be a peculiarly sus- 
ceptibility of moral and religious improvement 
among this tribe, and they would:seem to be one 
_ of the very, very few that have benefited in 
morals and manners by an intercourse with white 
men. The parties which visited them about twenty 
years previously, in the expedition fitted out by 
Mr. Astor, complained of their selfishness, their 
extortion, and their thievish propensities. The 
very reverse of those qualities prevailed among 
them during the prolonged sojourns of Captain 
Bonneville. 

The Lower Nez Percés range upon the Way- 
lee-way, Immahah, Yenghies, and other of the 
streams west of the mountains. They hunt the 
‘beaver, elk, deer, white bear, and mountain 


FORT WALLAH-WALLAH—ITS COMMANDER—IN- | 
in the Atlantic States. 


Hudson’s Bay Company, situated just above the 


kamash, a sweet root, about the form an 
an onion, and said to be really delic 
cowish, also, or biscuit root, about the size o 
walnut, which they reduce to a very pala 
flour ; together with the jackap aisish, quako, 
others ; which they cook by steaming them i 
ground. In August and September, these Indians 
keep along the rivers, where they catch and dry 
great quantities of salmon ; which, while they las 
are their principal food. In the winter they cong 
gate in villages formed of comfortable huts, 
lodges, covered with mats. They are general 
clad in deer skins, or woollens, and extremely — 
well armed. Above all, they are celebrated for 
owning great numbers of horses; which they 
mark, and then suffer to range in droves in their 
most fertile plains. These horses are principally © 
of the pony breed ; but remarkably stout and long- 
winded. They are brought in great numbers t 
the establishments of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and sold for a mere trifle. c 
Such is the account given by Captain Bonneville 
of the Nez Percés ; who, if not viewed by him with 
too partial an eye, are certainly among the gen- 
tlest and least barbarous people of these remote 
wildernesses. They invariably signified to him 
their earnest wish that an Amerigan post mig 
be established among them ; and repeatedly de. 
clared that they would trade with Americans in 
preference to any other people. 
Captain Bonneville had intended to remain — 
some time in this neighborhood, to form an ac- 
quaintance with the natives and to collect informa- 
tion, and establish connections that might be 
advantageous in the way of trade. The delays, 
however, which he had experienced on his jour- 
ney, obliged him to shorten his sojourn, and to 
set off as soon as possible, so as to reach, the ren- 
dezvous at the Portneuf at the appoivzed time. 
He had seen enough to convince hija that an 
American trade might be carried on with advan- 
tage in this quarter; and he determined soon to 
return with a stronger party, more completely 
fitted for the purpose. Wa? 
As he stood in need of some supplies for his 
journey, he applied to purchase them of Mr, Pam- 
brune ; but soon found the difference between 
being treated as a guest, or as a rival trader, The 
worthy superintendent, who had extended to him 
all the genial rites of hospitality, now suddenly a 
sumed a withered up aspect and demeanor, an 
observed that, however he might feel disposed to 
serve him, personally, he felt bound by his duty to 
the Hudson’s Bay Company to do nothing which 
should facilitate or encourage the visits of other 
traders among the Indians in that part of the 
country. He endeavored to dissuade Captai 
Bonneville from returning through the Blue Mou 
tains ; assuring him it would be extremely diffi- 
cult and dangerous, if not impracticable, at this 
season of the year; and advised him to accom- 
pany Mr. Payette, a leader of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, who was about to depart with a num- 
ber of men, by a more circuitous, but safe route, 
to carry supplies to the company’s agent, resident 
among the Upper Nez Percés. Captain Bonne 
ville, however, piqued at his having refused to fur- 
nish him with supplies, and doubting the since ity 
of his advice, determined to return by the more 
direct route through the mountains ; thou 
ing his course, in some respects, from 


of their course, they touched again at 

f the Nez Percé villages, where they had 

ienced such kind treatment on their way 

.. They were always welcomed with cordial- 

and everything was done to cheer them on 
journey. ; wee 

On leaving the Way-lee-way village, they were 

ied by a Nez Percé, whose society was wel- 

ned on account of the general gratitude and 

od-will they felt for his tribe. He soon proved 

heavy clog upon the little party, being doltish 

d taciturn, lazy in the extreme, and a huge 

der. His only proof of intellect was in shrewd- 

oiding ali 'abor, and availing himself of the 

of others. When on the march, he always 

d behind the rest, leaving to them the task 

breaking a way through all difficulties and im- 

iments, and Jeisurely and lazily jogging along 

he track, which they had beaten through the 

now. At the evening encampment, when others 


were busy gathering fuel, providing for the horses, » 


nd cooking the evening repast, this worthy 
Sancho of the wildernéss would take his seat 
quietly and cosily by the fire, puffing away at his 
pipe, and eyeing in silence, but with wistful inten- 
sity of gaze, the savory morsels roasting for supper. 
__ When meal-time arrived, however, then came 
his season of activity. He no longer hung back, 
and waited for others to take the lead, but distin- 
guished himself by a brilliancy of onset anda sus- 
tained vigor and duration of attack that com- 
_ pletely shamed the efforts of his competitors— 
albeit, experienced trenchermen of no mean 
_ prowess. Never had they witnessed such power 
_ of mastication and such marvellous capacity of 
_ stomach as in this native and uncultivated gas- 
_tronome. Having, by repeated and prolonged as- 
_ saults, at length completely gorged himself, he 
; would wrap himself up, and lie with the torpor of 
- an anaconda, slowly digesting his way on to the 
- next repast. 

The gormandizing powers of this worthy were, 
at first, matters of surprise and merriment to the 
travellers ; but they sdon became too serious for a 
joke, threatening devastation to the fleshpots ; 
and he was regarded askance, at his meals, as a 
egular kill-crop, destined to waste the substance 
{the party. Nothing but a sense of the obliga- 
ions they were under to his nation induced them 
to bear with such a guest; but he proceeded, 
speedily, to relieve them from the weight of these 

_ oliligations, by eating a receipt in full, 


CHAPTER XXXV., 


HE UNINVITED GUEST—FREE AND EASY MAN- 
_ NERS—SALUTARY JOKES—A PRODIGAL SON— 
EXIT OF THE GLUTTON—A SUDDEN CHANGE 
IN FORTUNE—DANGER OF A VISIT TO POOR 
_ RELATIONS—PLUCKING OF A PROSPEROUS MAN 
—A VAGABOND TOILET—-A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
THE VERY.FINE HORSE—HARD TRAVELLING— 
THE UNINVITED GUEST AND THE PATRIARCHAL 
COLT—A BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK—A CATAS- 
ROPHE—EXIT OF THE MERRY VAGABOND, 


Bonneville and_his men were en- 
the hills near Snake | 


naked Indian hunter, armed with bow and arrow 
| and had the carcass of a fine buck thrown ac 


| tory. 


a before their oying ah 
supper, they were suddenly surprised by the vis 
of an uninvited guest. He was a ragged, half 


j 


his shoulder. Advancing with an alert step, and 
free and easy air, he threw the buck on t 
ground, and, without waiting for an invitati 
seated himself at their mess, helped himself with- 
out ceremony, and chatted to the right and left in 
the liveliest and most unembarrassed manner. N: 
adroit and veteran dinner hunter of a metropolis 
could have acquitted himself more knowingl 
The travellers were at first completely taken by 
surprise, and could not but admire the facility — 
with which this ragged cosmopolite made himself 
at home among them. While they stared he went 
on, making the most of the good cheer upon 
which he had so fortunately alighted ; and was_ 
soon elbow deep in ‘‘ pot luck’’ and greased from — 
the tip of his nose to the back of his ears. Ot 
As the company recovered from their surprise, 
they began to feel annoyed at this intrusion. — 
Their uninvited guests, unlike the generality of 
his tribe, was somewhat dirty as well as ragged 
and they had no relish for such a messmate. 
Heaping up, therefore, an abundant portion of — 
the ‘‘ provant”’ upon a piece of bark which served — 
for a dish, they invited him to confine himself 
thereto, instead of foraging in the general mess. : 
He complied with the most accommodating ~~ 


spirit imaginable ; and went on eating and chat- 


ting, and laughing and smearing himself, until his — 
whole countenance shone with grease and good- 
humor. In the course of his repast, his attention — 
was caught by the figure of the gastronome, who, 
as usual, was gorging himself in dogged silence. _ 
A droll cut of the eye showed either that he knew 
him of old, or perceived at once his characteris~— 
tics. He immediately made him the butt of his: 
pleasantries ; and cracked off two or three good 
hits, that caused the sluggish dolt to prick up his” 
ears, and delighted all the company. From this 
time, the uninvited guest was taken into favor ; 
his jokes began to be relished ; his careless, free 
and easy air, to be considered singularly amus- — 
ing ; arid in the end, he was pronounced by the 
travellers one of the merriest companions and ~ 
most entertaining vagabonds they had met with in, 
the wilderness. ; f 

Supper being over, the redoubtable Shee-wee- 
she-ouaiter, for such was the simple name by 
which he announced himself, declared his inten- 
tion of keeping company with the party for a day 
or two, if they had no objection ; and by way of — 
backing his self-invitation, presented the carcass — 
of the buck as an earnest.of his hunting abilities. 
By this time he had so completely effaced the un- 
favorable impression made by his first appear- 
ance, that he was made welcome tothe camp, and 
the Nez Percé guide undertook to give him lodg- | 
ing for the night. The next morning, at break of 
day he borrowed a gun, and was off among the 
hills, nor was anything more seen of him until a 
few minutes after the party had encamped for the 
evening, when he again made his appearance, in 
his usual frank, careless manner, and threw dow» 
the carcass of another noble deer, which he had 
borne on his back for a considerable distance. 

This evening he was the life of the party, and 
his open communicative disposition, free trom a} 
disguise, soon put them in possession of his his. 
He had been a kind of prodigal son in his — 
native village ; living a loose, heedless life, and 
disregarding the precepts and imperative com-_ 


b Pos eeels fav 


- consonant to his humors ; heedless of the future, 


all soon’ became quite attached to him. 


so long as he had wherewithal for the present ; 


and fearing no lack of food, so long as he had the 


implements of the chase, and a fair hunting 
- ground. 


_ Finding him very expert as a hunter, and being 


_ pleased with his eccentricities and his strange 


and merry humor, Captain Bonneville fitted him 
out handsomely as the Nimrod of the Caaes ee 
neo 


the earliest and most signal services he per- 


formed, was to exorcise the insatiate kill-crop 

- that had hitherto oppressed the party. 
the doltish Nez Percé, who had seemed so perfect- 
_ ly insensible to rough treatment of every kind, by 


Intact, 


i which thé travellers had endeavored to elbow him 


_ She-wee-she. 
jokes, and sat blinking like an owl in daylight, 


out of their society, could not withstand the good 
humored bantering, and occasionally sharp wit of 
He evidently quailed under his 


when pestered by the flouts and peckings of mis- 
chievous birds. At length his place was found 


‘vacant at meal-time ; no one knew when he went 


off, or whither he had gone, but he was seen no 
more, and the vast surplus that remained when 


_ the repast was over, showed what a mighty gor- 


mandizer had departed. 
Relieved from this incubus, the little party now 


went on cheerily. She-wee-she kept them in fun as | 
well as food. His hunting was always successful ; 


he was ever ready to render any assistance in the 
camp or on the march; while his jokes, his 


antics, and the very cut of his countenance, so 


full of whim and comicality, kept every one,in 
» good-humor. 


In this way they journeyed on until they ar- 
rived on the banks of the Immahah, and en- 
camped near to the Nez Percé lodges. Here She- 
wee-she took a sudden notion to visit his people, 


and show off the state of worldly prosperity to 


which he had so suddenly attained. He accord- 


‘ingly departed in the morning, arrayed in hunter’s 


style, and well appointed with everything befitting 
his vocation. The buoyancy of his gait, the elas- 
‘ticity of his step, and the hilarity of his counte- 
nance, showed that he anticipated, with chuck- 
ling satisfaction, the surprise he was about to 
give those who had ejected him from their society 
in rags. But what a change was there in his 


whole appearance when he rejoined the party in 


the evening ! He came skulking into camp like 
a beaten cur, with his tail between his legs. All 
his finery was gone; he was naked as when he 
was born, with the exception of a scanty flap that 
answered the purpose of a fig leaf. His fellow- 
travellers at first did not know him, but supposed 
it to be some vagrant Root Digger sneaking into 
the camp ; but when they recognized in this for- 
lorn object their prime wag, She-wee-she, whom 
they had seen depart in the morning in such high 
glee and high feather, they could notcontain their 
merriment, but hailed him with loud and repeat- 
ed peals of laughter. 

She-wee-she was not of a spirit to be easily cast 
down; he soon joined in the merriment as 
heartily as any one, and seemed to consider his 
reverse of fortune an excellent joke. Captain 
Bonneville, however, thought proper to check his 
good-humer, and demanded, with some degree of 
sternness, the cause of his altered condition. He 


He had, in consequence, 

been expelled from the village, but, in nowise dis- 
heartened at this banishment had betaken himself 
‘to the society of the border Indians, and had led 
a careless, haphazard, vagabond life, perfectly 


replied in the most 
style imaginable, “ that he t 
cousins, who were very poor ; they hac 
lighted to see him ; still more delighted v 
good-fortune ; they had taken him to their 
admired his equipments; one had begged 
this; another for that’’—in fine, what with t 
poor devil’s inherent heedlessness and the r 
generosity of his disposition, his needy cousi 
had succeeded in stripping him of all his clothes 
and accoutrements, excepting the fig leat with 
which he had returned to camp. Ag 
Seeing his total want of care and forethought, 
Captain Bonneville determined to let him suffer 
a little, in hopes it might prove a salutary lesson; _ 
and, at any rate, to make him no more presents — 
while in the neighborhood ot his needy cousins. 
He was left, therefore, to shift for himself in hi 
naked condition ; which, however, did not seem 
to give him any concern, or to abate one jot of 
his good-humor. In the course of his lounging _ 
about the camp, however, he got possession of a 
deer-skin ; whereupon, cutting a slit in the mid- 
dle, he thrust his head through it, so that the two. 
ends hung down before and behind, something 
like a South American poncho, or the tabard of a 
herald. These ends he tied together, under the 
armpits ; and thus arrayed presented himself once 
more before the captain, with an air of perfect 
self-satisfaction, as though he thought it impossi- 
ble for any fault to be found with his toilet. 
A little further journeying brought the travel-_ 
lers to the petty village of Nez Percés, governed — 
by the worthy and affectionate old patriarch who 
had made Captain Bonneville the costly present 
of a very fine horse. The old man welcomed 
them once more to his village with his usual cor- 
diality, and his respectable squaw and hopeful — 
son, cherishing grateful recollections of the — 
hatchet and ear-bobs, joined in a chorus of friend- 
ly gratulation. oe 
As the much-vaunted steed, once the joy and 
pride of this interesting family, was now nearly 
knocked up by travelling, and totally inadequate 
to the mountain scramble that lay ahead, Captain — 
Bonneville restored him to the venerable patri- 
arch, with renewed acknowledgments for the inval- 
uable gift. Somewhat to his surprise, he was im- 
mediately supplied with a fine two years’ old colt. 
in his stead, a substitution which, he afterward > 
learned, according to Indian custom in such 
cases, he might have claimed as a matter of 
right. We do not find that any after claims were 
made on account of this colt. This donation may 
be regarded, therefore, asa signal punctilio of In- 
dian honor ; but it will be found that the animal — 
soon proved an unlucky acquisition to the party. 
While at this village, the Nez Percé guide had 
held consultations with some of the inhabitants as _ 
to the mountain tract the party were about to — 
traverse. He now began to wear an anxious 
aspect, and to indulge in gloomy forebodings. — 
The snow, he had been told, lay toa great depth 
in the passes of the mountains, and difficulties 
would increase as he proceeded. He begged Cap- 
tain Bonneville, therefore, to travel very slowly, 
so as to keep the horses in strength and spirit for 
the hard times they would have to encounter, 
The captain surrendered the regulation of the 
march entirely to his discretion, and-pushed on in _ 
the advance, amusing himself with hunting, so as __ 
generally to kill a deer or two in the course of the — 
day, and arriving, before the rest of the party, 
the spot designated by the guide for the evening 
encampment. t : 


oe 


ing blasts of the mountains. Still his wit 
was never frozen, nor his sunshiny temper be- 
ded ; and his innumerable antics and prac- 
l jokes, while they quickened the circulation of 
own blood, kept his companions in high good- 
mor. 

__. So passed the first day after the departure from 
_ the patriarch’s. The second day commenced in 
‘the same manner ; the captain in the advance, the 
_ rest of the party following on slowly. She-wee- 
_ she, for the greater ‘part of the time, trudged on 
foot over the snow, keeping himself warm by 
__ hard exercise, and all kinds of crazy capers. In 
_ the height of his toolery, the patriarchal colt, 
which, unbroken to the saddle, was suffered to 
follow on at large, happened to come within his 
reach. Ina moment he was ‘on his back, snap- 
ping his fingers, and yelping with delight. The 
_ colt, unused to such a burden, and half wild by 
__ nature, fell to prancing and rearing, and snorting, 
and plunging, and kicking ; and, at length, set off 
full speed over the most dangerous ground. As 
the route led generally along the steep and craggy 
_ sides on the hills, both horse and horseman were 
_ constantly in danger, and more than once had a- 
a hairbreadth escape from deadly peril. Nothing, 
i however, could daunt this madcap savage. He 


stuck to the colt like a plaster, up ridges, down 
gullies ; whooping and yelling with the wildest 
_ glee. Never did beggar on horseback display 
more headlong horsemanship. His companions 
eS followed him with their eyes, sometimes laugh- 
ing, sometimes holding in their breath at his 
_ vagaries, until they saw the colt make a sudden 
_ plunge or start, and pitch, his unlucky rider 
headlong over a precipice. There was a general 
_ cry of horror, and all hastened to the spot. They 

found the poor fellow lying among the rocks below, 
_ sadly bruised and mangled. It was almost a 
- miracle that he had escaped with life. Even in 
‘this condition his merry spirit was not entirely 
quelled, and he summoned up a feeble laugh at 
the alarm and anxiety of those who came to his 
_ relief. He was extricated from his rocky bed, 

' and a messenger dispatched to inform Captain 
Bonneville of the accident. The latter returned 
with all speed, and encamped the party at the first 
- convenient spot. Here the wounded man was 
stretched upon buffalo skins, and the captain, 
__who officiated on all occasions as doctor and sur- 
be geon to the party, proceeded to examine his 
wounds. The principal one was a long and deep 
gash in the thigh, which reached to the bone. 
Calling for a needle and thread, the captain now 
prepared to sew up the wound, admonishing the 
patient to submit to the operation with becoming 
fortitude. His gayety was at an end; he could 
E no longer summon up even a forced smile ; and, 

at the first puncture of the needle flinched so 
_ piteously that the captain was obliged to pause, 
and to order him a powerful dose of alcohol. 
This somewhat rallied up his spirit and warmed 
his heart ; all the time of the operation, however, 
he kept his eyes riveted on the wound, with his 
teeth set, and a whimsical wincing of the counte- 
nance that occasionally gave his nose something 
of its usual comic curl. 

When the wound was fairly closed, the cap- 
tain washed it with rum, and administered a sec- 
ond dose of the same to the patient, who was 
tucked in for the night, and advised to compose 


cided opinion favorable to his wishes. 

Early the next morning, a gleam of his merry 
humor returned, on finding that his wounded 
limb retained its natural proportions. On at- 
tempting to use it, however, he found himself | 
unable to stand. He made several efforts to coax _ 
himself into a belief that he might still continue — 
forward ; but at length shook his head despond- 
ingly, and said that ‘‘ as he had but one leg,’’ it 
was all in vain to attempt a passage of the moun- — 
tain. A 

Every one grieved to part with so boon a com- 
panion, and under such disastrous circumstances. 
He was once more clothed and equipped, each 
one making him some parting present. He was — 
then helped on a horse, which Captain Bonneville 
presented to him; and after many ‘parting ex- 
pressions of good-will on both sides, set offon | 
his return to his old haunts ; doubtless to be once 
more plucked by his affectionate but needy cous- 
ins 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


THE DIFFICULT MOUNTAIN—A SMOKE AND CON= © 
SULTATION—THE CAPTAIN'S SPEECH-_AN_ 1¢ vie 
TURNPIKE—DANGER OF A_ FALSE *STEP—AR- 
RIVAL ON SNAKE RIVER—RETURN. TO PORT- — 
NEUF—MEETING OF COMRADES. ai eaaaaen 


CONTINUING their journey up the course of the — 
Immahah, the travellers found, as they approach- — 
ed the head-waters, the snow increased in quan- 
tity, so as to lie two feet deep. They were again 
obliged, therefore, to beat down a path for their — 
horses, sometimes. travelling on the icy surface — 
of the stream. At length they reached the place 
where they intended to scale the mountain ; and, ~ 
having broken a pathway to the foot, were agree- _ 
ably surprised to find that the wind had drifted _ 
the snow from off the side, so that they attained 
the summit with but little difficulty. Here they _ 
encamped, with the intention of beating a track’ — 
through the mountains. A short experiment, 
however, obliged them to give up the attempt, 
the snow lying in vast drifts, often higher than 
the horses’ heads. 

Captain Bonneville now took the two Indian 
guides, and set out to reconnoitre the neighbor- 
hood. Observing a high peak which overtopped _ 
the rest, he climbed it, and discovered from the — 
summit a pass about nine miles long, but so 
heavily piled with snow that it seemed impracti- 
cable. He now lit a pipe, and, sitting down — 
with the two guides, proceeded to hold a consul- 
tation after the Indian mode. For a long while 
they all smoked vigorously and in silence, ponder- 
ing over the subject matter before them. At 
length a discussion commenced, and the opinion 
in which the two guides concurred was, that the 
horses could not possibly cross the snows. They 
advised, therefore, that the party should proceed 
on foot, and they should take the horses back to 
the village, where they would be well taken care 
of until] Captain Bonneville should send for them. 
They urged this advice with great earnestness ; — 
declaring that their chief would be extremely 


horses of his good friends, the white men, be 

lost in crossing under their guidance ; and that, 
therefore, it was good they should not attempt It. 
- Captain Bonneville sat smoking his pipe, and 
listening to them with Indian silence and gravity. 


- their own style of language. 
_ ‘*My friends,’’ said he, ‘‘I have seen the pass, 
and have listened to your words ; you have little 
hearts. When troubles and dangers lie in your 
way, you turn your backs. That is not the way 
- with my nation. When great obstacles present, 
and threaten to keep them back, their hearts 
swell, and they push forward. They love to con- 
quer difficulties. But enough for the present. 
Night is coming on ; let us return to our camp.” 
_ He moved on, and they followed in silence. On 


tie 


Pee iséouraged. One of their number had been 
- surveying the neighborhood, and_ seriously as- 
‘sured them that the snow was at least a hundred 
feet deep. The captain cheered them up, and 
diffused fresh spirit in them by his example. 
Still he was much perplexed how to proceed. 
-~ About dark there was a slight drizzling rain. An 
expedient now suggested itself. This was to 
- make two light sleds, place the packs on them, 
and drag them to the other side of the mountain, 
thus forming a road in the wet snow, which, 
- should it afterward freeze, would be sufficiently 
hard to bear the horses. This plan was promptly 
put into execution; the sleds were constructed, 
the heavy baggage was drawn backward and for- 
ward until the road was beaten, when they de- 
sisted from their fatiguing labor. The night 
-_,turned out clear and cold, and by morning their 
road was incrusted with ice sufficiently strong 
for their purpose. They now set out on their icy 
turnpike, and got on well enough, excepting that 
now and then a horse would sidle out of the 
track, and immediately sink up to the neck. Then 
came on toil and difficulty, and they would be 
obliged to haul up the floundering animal with 
“ne One, more unlucky than the rest, after re- 


ropes. 
peated falls, had to be abandoned in the snow. 

_ Notwithstanding these repeated delays, they 
succeeded, before the sun had acquired sufficient 
_ power to thaw the snow, in getting all the rest of 


‘ oa their horses safely to the other side of the moun- 
ee" tain. 
ie Their difficulties and dangers, however, were 


not yet at an end. They had now to descend, 
and the whole surface of the snow was glazed 
with ice. It wasnecessary, therefore, to wait un- 
til the warmth of the sun should melt the glassy 
crust of sleet, and give them a foothold to the 
yielding snow. They had a frightful warning of 
the danger of any movement while the sleet re- 
mained. A wild young mare, in her restless- 
ness, strayed to the edge of a declivity. One 
slip was fatal to her; she lost her balance, ca- 
-reered with headlong velocity down the slippery 
side of the mountain for more than two thousand 
feet, and was dashed to pieces at the bottom. 
When the travellers afterward sought the carcass 
to cut it up for food, they found it torn and 
mangled in the most horrible manner. 

It was quite late in the evening before the 
party descended to the ultimate skirts of the snow. 
Here they, planted large logs below them to pre- 
vent their sliding down, and encamped for the 
night. The next day they succeeded in bringing 
down their baggage to the encampment ; then 
packing all up regularly and loading their horses, 


angry, and treat them severely should any of the 


When they had finished, he replied to them in, 


reaching the camp, he found the men extremely - 


they once more set out b d 
and in the course of the following d 
in getting toa grassy region. | 

Here tonne Popa guides declared that < 
the difficulties of the mountains were at an end, © 
and their course was plain and simple, and need- 
ed no further guidance ; they asked leave, there- 
fore, to return home. This was readily granted, 
with many thanks and presents for their faithful 
services. They took a long farewell smoke with 
their white friends, after which they mounted their 
horses and set off exchanging many farewells 
and kind wishes. ! 
' On the following day, Captain Bonneville com- — 
pleted his journey down the mountain, and en- — 
camped on the borders of Snake River, where he ~ 
found the grass in great abundance and eight 
inches in height. In this neighborhood he saw ~ 
on the rocky banks of the river several prismoids 
of basaltes, rising to the height of fifty or sixty — 
feet. ieee 
Nothing particularly worthy of note occurred 
during several days as the party proceeded up 
along Snake River and across its tributary — 
streams. After crossing Gun Creek, they met 
with various signs that white people were in the 
neighborhood, and Captain Bonneville made | 
earnest exertions to discover whether they were 
any of his own people, that he might join them. 
He soon ascertained that they had been starved — 
out of this tract of country, and had betaken — 
themselves to the buffalo region, whither he now 
shaped his course. In proceeding along Snake 
River, he found small hordes of Shoshonies lin- | 
gering upon the minor streams, and living upon | 
trout and other fish, which they catch in great 
numbers at this season in fish-traps. The greater 
part of the tribe, however, had penetrated the 
mountains to hunt the elk, deer, and ahsahta or 
bighorn. 

On the 12th of May Captain Bonneville reached 
the Portneuf River, in the vicinity of which he 
had left the winter encampment of his company 
on the preceding Christmas day. He hadthen 
expected to be back by the beginning of March, 
but circumstances had detained him upward of 
two months beyond the time, and the winter en- 
campment must long ere this have been broken’ 
up. Halting on the banks of the Portneuf, he dis- 
patched scouts a few miles above, to visit the old 
camping ground and search for signals of the 
party, or of their whereabouts, should they act- 
ually have abandoned the spot. They returned 
without being able to ascertain anything. ae 

Being now destitute of provisions, the travellers — 
found it necessary to make a short hunting excur- 
sion after buffalo. They made caches, therefore, | 
in an island in the river, in which they deposited 
all their baggage, and then set out on their expe- 
dition. They were so fortunate as to kill a couple 
of fine bulls, and cutting up the carcasses, deter- 
mined to husband this stock of provisions with the 
most miserly care, lest they should again be 
obliged’ to venture into the open and dangerous 
hunting grounds. Returning to their island on 
the 18th of May, they found that the wolves had 
been at the caches, scratched up the contents, 
and scattered them in every direction. They now _ 
constructed a more secure one, in which they de- 
posited their heaviest articles, and then descend. 
ed Snake River again, and encamped just above _ 
the American Falls. Here they proceeded to _ 
fortify themselves, intending to remain here, and 
give their horses an opportunity to recruit their 
strength with good pasturage, until it should be 
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1 the first of June they descried four men on 
he other side of the river, opposite to the camp, 
id, having attracted their attention by a dis- 
arge of rifles, ascertained to their joy that they 
re some of their own people. From these men 
Captain Bonneville learned that the whole party 
which he had left in the preceding month of De- 
mber were encamped on Blackfoot River, a 
ributary of Snake River, not very far above the 
Portneuf. Thither he proceeded with all possi- 
ble dispatch, and in a little while had the pleasure 
of finding himself once more surrounded by his 
ae who greeted his return among them in the 
leartiest manner ; for his long-protracted absence 
had convinced them that he and his three com- 
_ panions had been cut off by some hostile tribe. 
_ The party had- suffered much during his ab- 
‘sence. They had been pinched by famine and 
almost starved, and had been forced to repair to 
the caches at Salmon River. Here they fell in 
with the Blackfeet bands, and considered them- 
selves fortunate in being able to retreat from the 
Becrous neighborhood without sustaining any 
loss. 
__- Being thus reunited, a general treat from Cap- 
tain Bonneville to his men was a matter of course. 
Two days, therefore, were given up to such feast- 
ing and merriment as their means and situation 
afforded. What was wanting in good cheer was 
‘made up in good-will ; the free trappers in partic- 
ular distinguished themselves on the occasion, 
and the saturnalia was enjoyed with a hearty hol- 
-iday spirit, that smacked of the game flavor of 
the wilderness, ’ 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


- DEPARTURE FOR THE RENDEZVOUS—A WAR 
PARTY OF BLACKFEET—A MOCK BUSTLE—SHAM 
- FIRES AT NIGHT——-WARLIKE PRECAUTIONS— 
"DANGERS OF “A NIGHT ATTACK—A PANIC 
AMONG HORSES—CAUTIOUS MARCH—THE BEER 
SPRINGS—A MOCK CAROUSAL—SKIRMISHING 
WITH BUFFALOES—A BUFFALO BAIT—ARRIVAL 
AT THE RENDEZVOUS—MEETING OF VARIOUS 
BANDS. 


AFTER the two days of festive indulgence, Cap- 
tain Bonneville broke up the encampment, and 
set out with his motley crew of hired and free 
trappers, half-breeds, Indians, and squaws, for 
the main rendezvous in Bear River valley. Di- 
recting his course up the Blackfoot River, he 
soon reached the hills among which it takes its 
rise. Hére, while on the march, he descried from 
the brow of a hill, a war party of about sixty 
‘Blackfeet, on the plain immediately below him. 
‘His situation was perilous; for the greater part 
_of his people were dispersed in various directions. 
Still, to betray hesitation or fear would be to dis- 
cover his actual weakness, and to invite attack. 
He assumed instantly, therefore, a belligerent 
tone ; ordered the squaws to lead the horses to a 
‘small grove of ashen trees, and unload and tie 
them; and caused a great bustle to be made by 
his scanty handful ; the leaders riding hither and 
thither and vociferating with all their might, as if 
a numerous force were getting under way for an 
attack. ; 
To keep up the deception as to his force, he or- 


or the al rendezvous in Bear | made in his cam 


Blackfeet, once on the track of a camp where 


dered, at night, a number of extra fires to be 


p,and kept up a vigilant watch. 
His men were all directed to keep themselves pre- _ 
pared for instant action. In such cases the expe- 
rienced trapper sleeps in his clothes, with his rifle 
beside him, the shot-belt and powder-flask on 
the stock; so that, in case of alarm, he can lay | 
his hand upon the whole of his equipment at _ 
once, and start up, completely armed. ok 
Captain Bonneville was also especially careful 
to secure the horses,’ and set a vigilant guard 
upon them; for there lies the great object and 
principal danger of a night attack. The grand 
move of the lurking savage is to cause a panic | 
among the horses. In such cases one horse fright- 
ens another, until all are alarmed, and struggle | 
to break loose. In camps where there are great ~ 
numbers of Indians, with their horses, a night 
alarm of the kind is tremendous. The running — 
of the horses that have broken loose ; the snorting, 
stamping, and rearing of those which remain 
fast; the howling of dogs; the yelling of In-- 
dians ; the scampering of white men, and red ~ 
men, with their guns; the overturning of lodges — 
and trampling of fires by the horses ; the flashes. 
of the fires, lighting up forms of men and steeds 
dashing through the gloom, altogether make up 
one of the wildest scenes of confusion imaginable. _ 
In this way, sometimes, all the horsesofa camp | 
amounting to several hundred will be frightened 
off in a single night. - . ne) 
The night passed off without any disturbance ; — 
but there was no likelihood that a war party of 


there was a chance for spoils, would fail to hover — 
round it. The captain, therefore, continued to 
maintain the most vigilant precautions ; throw- 
ing out scouts in the-advance, and on every rising 
ground. ff 

In the course of the day he arrived at the plain 
of white clay, already mentioned, surrounded by 
the mineral springs, called Beer Springs, by the - 
trappers.* Here the men all halted to have a re- 
gale. In a few moments every spring had its 
jovial knot of hard drinkers, with tin cup in hand, 
indulging in a mock carouse ; quaffing, pledging, | 
toasting, bandying jokes, singing drinking songs, 
and uttering peals of laughter, until it seemed as 
if their imaginations had given potency to the 
beverage, and cheated them into a fit of intoxi- 
cation. Indeed, in the excitement of the moment 
they were loud and extravagant in their commen- 
dations of ‘‘the mountain tap; elevating it 
above every beverage produced from hops or 
malt. It was a singular and fantastic scene ; 
suited to a region where everything is strange and 
peculiar: These groups of trappers and hunters, — 
and Indians, with their wild costumes and wilder 
countenances ; their boisterous gayety-:and reck- 
less air ; quaffing and making merry round these 


* In a manuscript journal of Mr. Nathaniel G. 
Wyeth, we find the following mention of this water. 
ing-place : 

“There is here a soda spring ; or, I may say, fifty 
of them. These springs throw out lime, which de- 
posits and forms little hillocks of a yellowish-colored 
stone. There is, also, here, a warm spring, which 
thrdws out water, witha jet ; whichis like bilge-water 
in taste. There are, also, here, peat beds, which 
sometimes take fire, and leave’ behind a deep, light 
ashes ; in which animal sink deep. I ascend- 
ed a mountain, and from it could see that Bear River 
took a short turn round Sheep Rock. There were, 
in the plain, many hundred mounds of yellowish 
stone, with a crater on the top, formed of the deposits 
of the impregnated water.’’ if 
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sparkling fountains ; while beside them lay their 


weapons, ready to be snatched up for instant ser- 


vice. Painters are fond of representing banditti 
at their rude and picturesque carousals; but 
here were groups still more rude and picturesque ; 
and it needed but a sudden onset of Blackfeet, 
and a quick transition from a fantastic revel to a 
furious melée, to have rendered this picture of a 
trapper’s life complete. * 

The beer frolic, however, passed off without 
any untoward circumstance ; and, unlike most 
drinking bouts, left neither headache nor heart- 
ache behind. Captain Bonneville now directed 


his course up along Bear River ; amusing himself 


occasionally with hunting the buffalo, with which 
the country was covered. Sometimes when he 
saw a huge bull taking his repose in a prairie, he 
would steal along a ravine, until close upon him ; 
then rouse him from his, meditations with a peb- 
ble, and take a shot at him as he started up. 
Such is the quickness with which this animal 
springs upon his legs, that it is not easy to dis- 


cover the muscular process by which it is effected. 


The horse rises first upon his forelegs, and the 
domestic cow upon her hinder limbs, but the 
buffalo bounds at once from a couchant to an erect 
position with a celerity that | baffles the eye. 
Though from his bulk and rolling gait he does 
not appear to run with much swiftness; yet it 
takes a stanch horse to overtake him, when at full 
speed on level ground ; and a buffalo cow is still 
fleeter in her motion. 

Among the Indians and _ half-breeds of the party 
were several admirable horsemen and bold hunt- 
ers, who amused themselves with a grotesque 
kind of buffalo bait. Whenever they found a huge 
bull in the plains, they prepared for their teasing 
and barbarous sport. Surrounding him on horse- 
back, they would discharge their arrows at him in 


_ quick succession, goading him to make an attack ; 


which, with a dexterous movement of the horse, 
they would easily avoid. In this way, they hover- 
ed round him, feathering him with arrows, as he 


' reared and plunged about, until he was bristled 


all over like a porcupine. When they perceived 
in him signs of exhaustion, and he could no 
longer be provoked to make battle, they would 
dismount from their horses, approach him in the 
rear, and seizing him by the tail, jerk him from 


~ side to side, and drag him backward ; until the 


frantic animal, gathering fresh strength from 
fury, would break from them, and rush, with 
flashing eyes and a hoarse bellowing, upon any 
enemy in sight ; but in alittle while, his transient 
excitement at an end, would pitch headlong on 
the ground and expire. The arrows were then 
plucked forth, the tongue cut out and preserved 
as a dainty, and the carcass left a banquet for the 
wolves. 

Pursuing his course up Bear River, Captain 
Bonneville arrived, on the 13th of June, at the 
Little Snake Lake ; where he encamped for four 
or five days, that he might examine its shores and 
outlets. The latter he found extremely’ muddy, 
and so surrounded by swamps and quagmires 
that he was obliged to construct canoes of rushes 
with which to explore them. The mouths of all 
the streams which fall into this lake from the 
west are marshy and inconsiderable ; but on the 
east side there is a beautiful beach. broken occa- 
sionally by high and isolated bluffs, which ad- 
vance upon the lake, and heighten the character 
of the scenery. The water is very shallow, but 
abounds with trout, and other small fish. 

Having finished his survey of the lake, Captain 


Bonneville proceeded on his journey, u 
banks of the Bear River, some distance 
up, he came upon the party which he had de 
ed a year before, to circumambulate the Great | 
Salt Lake, and ascertain its extent, and the natu 
of its shores. They had been encamped here 
about twenty days; and were greatly rejoiced 

meeting once more with their comrades fr 
whom they had so long been separated. T 
first inquiry of Captain Bonneville was about the 
result of their journey, and the information the} 
had procured as to the Great Salt Lake, the ob- 
ject of his intense curiosity and ambition. Th 
substance of their report will be found in the fo 
lowing chapter, 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


PLAN OF THE SALT LAKE EXPEDITION—GREA‘ 
SANDY DESERTS—SUFFERINGS FROM THIRST- 
OGDEN’S RIVER—TRAILS AND SMOKE OF LUR 
ING SAVAGES—THEFTS AT NIGHT-—A TRAPPER’ 
REVENGE—ALARMS OF A GUILTY CONSCIENCE— 
A MURDEROUS VICTORY—CALIFORNIAN MOUN 
TAINS—PLAINS ALONG THE PACIFIC—ARRIVAL 
AT MONTEREY—ACCOUNT OF THE PLACE AN 
NEIGHBORHOOD—LOWER CALIFORNIA—ITS EX 
TENT—THE PENINSULA—SOIL—CLIMATE—PRO 
DUCTION—ITS SETTLEMENT BY THE JESUITS-— 
THEIR SWAY OVER THE INDIANS—THEIR EX-— 
PULSION—RUINS OF A*MISSIONARV ESTABLISH 
MENT—SUBLIME SCENERY—UPPER CALIFORNIA 
—MISSIONS—THEIR POWER AND POLICY—RE 
SOURCES OF THE COUNTRY—DESIGNS OF FOR 
EIGN NATIONS. 4 


Ir was on the 24th of July, in the preceding 
year (1833), that the brigade of forty men set out 
from Green River valley, to explore the Great 
Salt Lake. They were to make the complete 
circuit of it, trapping on all the streams whic 
should fall in their way, and to keep journals and 
make charts, calculated to impart a knowledge o 
the lake and the surrounding country. All the 
resources of Captain Bonneville had been taske 
to fit out this favorite expedition. The countr 
lying to the southwest of the mountains, am 
ranging down to California, was as yet almost un 
known ; being out of the buffalo range, it was un 
traversed by the trapper, who preferred those 
parts of the wilderness where the roaming herds 
of that species of animal gave him comparativel 
an abundant and luxurious life. Still it was said 
that the deer, the elk, and the bighorn were t 
be found there, so that with a little diligence and 
economy, there was no danger of lacking food. 
As a precaution, however, the party halted on 
Bear River and hunted for a few days, until they — 
had laid in a supply of dried buffalo meat and 
venison ; they then passed by the head-waters of 
the Cassie River, and soon found themselve 
launched on an immense sandy desert. Q 
wardly, on their left, they beheld the Great Salt — 
Lake spread out like a sea, but they found no 
stream running intoit. A desert extended aroun 
them, and stretched to the southwest as far a: 
the eye could reach, rivalling the deserts of Asi 
and Africa in sterility. There was neither tre 
nor herbage, nor spring, nor pool, nor runnin 
stream—nothing but parched wastes of sa 
where horse and rider were in danger of perish- 
ing. Hen sed etyssee (Oe 

Their sufferings, at length, became 
that they abandoned their intended cou 


t 


eading directly toward these mountains. 
ing quenched their burning thirst, and re- 
ed themselves and their weary horses for a 
me, they kept along this stream, which grad- 
ually increased in size, being fed by numerous 
brooks. After approaching the mountains, it 
took a sweep toward the southwest, and the trav- 
ellers still kept along it, trapping beaver as they 
went, on the flesh of which they subsisted for the 


essities. 
_ The stream on which they had thus fallen is 
called by some, Mary River, but is more generally 
known as Ogden’s River, from Mr. Peter Ogden, 
n enterprising and intrepid leader of the Hud- 
son's Bay Company who first explored it The 
wild and half desert region through which the 
iravellers were passing is wandered over by 
hordes of Shoshokoes, or Root Diggers, the forlorn 
branch of the Snake tribe They are a shy peo- 
ple, prone to keep aloot from the stranger. The 
travellers frequently met with their trails and saw 
e smoke of their fires rising in various parts of 
ie vast landscape, so that they knew there were 
great numbers in the neighborhood, but scarcely 
ver were any of them to be met with. 
_ After a time, they began to have vexatious 
roofs that, if the Shoshokoes were quiet by day, 
they were busy at night. The camp was dogged 
by these eavesdroppers ; scarce a morning but 
various articles were missing, yet nothing could 
e seen of the marauders. What particularly ex- 
_asperated the hunters, was to have their traps 
Stolen from the streams. One morning a trap- 
per of a violent and savage character, discovering 
that his traps had been carried off in the night, 
took a horrid oath to kill the first Indian he should 
meet, innocent or guilty. As he was returning 
with his comrades to camp, he beheld two unfor- 
tunate Diggers, seated on the river bank, fishing. 
Advancing upon them, he levelled his rifle, shot 
one Gene spot, and flung his bleeding body 
into the stream. The other Indian fled, and was 
suffered to escape. Such is the indifference with 
which acts of violence are regarded in the wilder- 
ness, and such the immunity an armed ruffian en- 
_ joys beyond the barriers of the laws, that the only 
_ punishment this desperado met with, was a re- 
buke from the leader of the party. 
_ The trappers now left the scene of this infamous 
tragedy, and kept on westward, down the course 
of the river, which wound along with a range of 
mountains on the right hand and a sandy but 
somewhat fertile plain on the left. As they pro- 
ceeded, they beheld columns of smoke rising, as 
before, in various directions, with their guilty 
consciences now converted into alarm signals, to 
arouse the country and collect the scattered bands 
for vengeance. 
_ After a time the natives began to make their 
appearance, and sometimes in considerable num- 
bers, but always pacific ; the trappers, however, 
uspected them of deep-laid plans to draw them 
ito ambuscades ; to crowd into and get possession 
of their camp, and various other cratty and daring 
nspiracies which, it is probable, never entered 
to the heads of the poor savages. In fact, they 
re a simple, timid, inoffensive race, unpractised 
n warfare, and scarce provided with any weapons. 
excepting for the chase. Their lives are passed 
int reat sand plains and along the adjacent 
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-cat’s-tail. They are of the same kind of people 


present, husbanding their dried meat for future | 


ubsist sometimes on fish, at other 


2 Se 


times on roots and the seeds of a plant called the 


that Captain Bonneville found upon Snake River, 
and whom he tound so mild and inoffensive. ‘ 
The trappers, however, had persuaded them- 
selves that they were making their way through a 
hostile country, and that implacable foes hung 
round their camp or beset their path, watching — 
for-an opportunity to surprise them. At length 


one day they came tothe banks ofastreamempty- 


ing into Ogden’s River, which they were obliged 
to ford. 
posted on the opposite bank. Persuaded they 
were there with hostile intent, they advanced upon | 
them, levelled their rifles, and killed twenty-five 
of them on the spot. The rest fled to a short dis- 
tance, then halted and turned about howling and _ 
whining like wolved, and uttering the most piteous — 
wailings. The trappers chased them in every 
direction ; the poor wretches made no defence, 
but fled with terror ; neither does it appear from 


the accounts of the boasted victors, thata weap- 


on had been wielded or a weapon launched 
by the Indians throughout the affair. We feel per- 
fectly convinced that the poor savages had no- 


hostile intention, but had merely gathered to- _ 


gether through motives of curiosity, as others of 

their tribe had done when Captain Bonneville 

and his companions passed along Snake River. 
The trappers continued down Ogden’s River, 


swampy lake, to which there was no apparent dis-- 


charge. They then struck directly westward, 


across the great chain of Californian mquntains 


intervening between these interior plains and the 
shores of the Pacific. : : 

For three and twenty days they were entangled 
among these mountains, the peaks and ridges of 
which are in many places covered with perpetual 
snow. Their passes and defiles present the wild- 
est scenery, partaking of the sublime rather than 
the beautiful, and abounding with frightful prec- 
ipices. The sufferings of the travellers among 
these savage mountains were extreme ; for a part 
of the time they were nearly starved ; at length 
they made their way through them, and came 
down upon the plains of New California, a fertile | 
région extending along the coast, with magnificent 
forests, verdant savannas, and prairies that look 
like stately parks. Here they found deer and 
other game in abundance, and indemnified them- 
selves for past famine. They now turned toward 
the south, and passing numerous small bands of 
natives, posted upon various streams, arrived at 
the Spanish village and post of Monterey. 

This is a small place, containing about two 
hundred houses, situated in latitude 37° north. 
It has acapacious bay, with indifferent anchorage. 
The surrounding country is extremely fertile, es- 
pecially in the valleys ; the soil is richer the fur- 
ther you penetrate into the interipr, and the cli- 
mate is described as a perpetual spring. Indeed, 
all California, extending along the Pacific Ocean 
from latitude 19° 30’ to 42° north, is represented 
as one of the most fertile and beautiful regions in 
North America. 

Lower California, in Jength about seven hun- 
dred miles, forms a great peninsula, which cross- 
es the tropics and terminates in the torrid zone. 
It is separated from the mainland by the Gulf of 
California, sometimes called the Vermilion Sea ; 
into this gulf empties the Colorado of the West, 
the Seeds-ke-dee, or Green River, as it is also 
sometimes called. The peninsula is traversed 
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Here a great numberof Shoshokoes were 
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until they ascertained that it lost itself ina great 
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by stern and barren mountains, and has many 


e 


sandy plains, where the only signs of vegetation is 


the cylindrical cactus growing among the clefts 


“most beneficent of colonists. 


solely by 


of the rocks. Wherever there is water, however, 
and vegetable mould, the ardent nature of the 
climate quickens everything into astonishing fer- 
tility. There are valleys luxuriant with the rich 
and beautiful productions of the tropics. There 
the sugar-cane and indigo plant attain a perfection 
unequalled in any other part of North America. 
There flourish the olive, the fig, the date, the or- 


ange, the citron, the pomegranate, and other 


fruits belonging to the voluptuous climates of the 
south ; with grapes in abundance, that yield a 
generous wine. In the interior are salt plains ; 
silver mines and scanty veins of gold are said, 
likewise, to exist ; and pearls of a beautiful water 
are to be fished upon the coast 

The peninsula of California was settled in 1698, 
by the Jesuits, who, certainly, as far as the na- 
tives were concerned, have generally proved the 
In the present in- 
stance, they gained and maintained a footing in 
the country without the aid of military force, but 
religious influence. They formed a 
treaty, and entered into the most amicable rela- 
tions with the natives, then numbering from 
twenty-five to thirty thousand souls, and gained 
ahold upon their affections, and ‘a control over 
their minds, that effected a complete change in 
their condition. They built eleven missionary 
establishments in the various valleys of the penin- 
sula, which formed rallying places for the sur- 
rounding savages, where they gathered together 
as sheep into the fold, and surrendered them- 
selves and their consciences into the hands of 
these spiritual pastors. Nothing, we are told, 
could exceed the implicit and affectionate devo- 
tion of the Indian converts to the Jesuit fathers, 
and the Catholic faith was disseminated widely 
through the wilderness. 

The growing power and influence of the Jesuits 


in the New World at length excited the jealousy 


of the Spanish government, and they were ban- 
ished from the colonies. The governor, who ar- 
rived at California to expel them, and to take 
charge of the country, expected to find a rich and 
powerful fraternity, with immense | treasures 
hoarded in their missions, and an army of Indians 
ready to defend them. On the contrary, he be- 
held a few venerable silver-haired priests coming 
humbly forward to meet him, followed by a 
throng of weeping, but submissive natives. The 


heart of the governor, it is said, was so touched | 


by this unexpected sight that he shed tears ; but 
he had to execute his orders. The Jesuits were 
accompanied to the place of their embarkation by 
their simple and affectionate parishioners, who 
took leave of them with tears and sobs. Many of 
the latter abandoned their hereditary abodes, 
and wandered off to join their southern brethren, 
so that but a remnant remained in the peninsula. 
The Franciscans immediately succeeded the fes- 
uits, and subsequently the Dominicans ; but the 
latter managed their affairs ill. But two of the 
missionary establishments are at present occupied 
by priests; the rest are all in ruins, excepting 
one, which remains a monument of the former 
power and prosperity of the order. This is a no- 
ble edifice, once the seat of the chief of the resi- 
dent Jesuits. It is situated in a beautiful valley, 
about half way between the Gulf of California and 
the broad ocean, the peninsula being here about 
sixty miles wide. The edifice is of hewn stone, 
one story high, two hundred and ten feet in 
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front, and about fifty-five feet deep. The walls 
are six feet thick; and sixteen feet high, with a — 
vaulted roof of stone, about two feet and a half in 
thickness. It is now abandoned and desolate ; 
the beautiful valley is without an inhabitant—not — 
a human being resides within thirty miles of the 
place ! eye ‘ 
In approaching this deserted mission-house 
from the south, the traveller passes over the © 
mountain of San Juan, supposed to be the highest — 
peak in the Californias. From this lofty emi- 
nence, a vast and magnificent prospect unfolds it- _ 
self; the great Gulf of California, with the dark 
blue sea beyond, studded with islands; and in 
another direction, the immense lava plain of San 
Gabriel. The splendor of the climate gives an- 
Italian effect to the immense prospect. The sky 
is of a deep blue color, and the sunsets are often 
magnificent beyond description. Such is a slight 
and imperfect sketch of this remarkable peninsula, 
Upper California extends from latitude 31” 10” 
to 42° on the Pacific, and inland, to the great — 
chain of snow-capped mountains which divide it — 
from the sand plains of the interior. There are 
about twenty-one missions in this province, most 
of which were established about fifty years since, 
and are generally under the care of the Francis-_ 
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cans. These exert a protecting sway over about 

thirty-five thousand Indian converts, who reside ~— 
on the lands around the mission houses. Each % 
of these houses has fifteen miles square of land — 
, allotted to it, subdivided into small lots, propor- ; 
tioned to the number of Indian converts attached _ 
to the mission. Some are enclosed with high a 
walls ; but in general they are open hamlets, com- ~ 
posed of rows of huts, built of sunburned bricks; _ 
in some instances whitewashed and roofed with ~ 


tiles. Many of them are far in the interior, be- 
yond the reach of all military protection, and de- 
pendent entirely on the good-will of the natives, — 
which never fails them. They have made consid- 
erable progress in teaching the Indians the useful 
arts. There are native tanners, shoemakers, 
weavers, blacksmiths, stonecutters, and other ar- 
tificers attached to each establishment. Others — 
are taught husbandry, and the rearing of cattle 
and horses; while the females card and spin 
wool, weave, and perform the other duties allot- 
ted to their sex in civilized life. No social inter-— 
course is allowed between the unmarried of the — 
opposite sexes after working hours ; and at night 
they are locked up in separate apartments, and 
the keys delivered to the priests. : 

The produce of the lands, and all the profits 
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arising from sales, are entirely at the disposal of a 
the priests ; whatever is not required for the sup- 
port of the missions goes to augment a fund _ 
which is under their control. Hides and tallow 
constitute the principal riches of the missions, — ; 
and, indeed, the main commerce of the country. : 
Grain might be produced to an unlimited extent 
at the establishments, were there a sufficient — 
market for it. Olives and grapes are also reared ~ 
at the missions, ¥ 

Horses and horned cattle abound throughout a 
all this region ; the former may be purchased af 
from three to five dollars, but they are ofan in. 
ferior breed. Mules, which are here of a large q 
size and of valuable qualities, cost from seven to a: 
ten dollars. 4 

There are several excellent ports along this 
coast. San Diego, San Barbara, Monterey, the i 
bay of San Francisco, and the northern port of 4 


Bondago ; all afford anchorage far ships of the — 


class. The port of San Francisco is too 
wn to require much notice in this place. 
e entrance from the sea is sixty-seven fathoms 
deep, and within, whole navies might ride with 
erfect safety. Two large rivers, which take their 
in mountains two or three hundred miles to 
e east, and run through a country unsurpassed 
r soil and climate, empty themselves into the 
harbor. The country around affords admirable 
timber for ship-building. In a word, this favored 
port combines advantages which not only fit it for 
_ agrand naval depot, but almost render it capable 
_ of being made the dominant military post of these 
eas. 

Such is a feeble outline of the Californian coast 
and country, the value of which is more and more 
attracting the attention of naval powers. The 
Russians have always a ship of: war upon this 
“Station, and have already encroached upon the 
_ Californian boundaries, by taking possession of 
. the port of Bondago, and fortifying it with several 
guns. Recent surveys have likewise been made, 
both by the Russians and the English, and we 
have little doubt, that, at no very distant ‘day, this 
neglected, and, until recently, almost unknown 
region, will be found to possess sources of wealth 
_ sufficient to sustain a powerful and prosperous 
_ empire. Its inhabitants themselves are but little 
aware of its real riches ; they have not enterprise 
sufficient to acquaint themselves with a vast inte- 
rior that lies almost a terra incognita ; nor have 
_ they the skill and industry to cultivate properly 
the fertile tracts along the coast ; nor to prose- 
--cute that foreign commerce which brings all the 
resources of a country into profitable action. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


GAY LIFE AT MONTEREY—MEXICAN HORSEMEN 
_—A BOLD DRAGOON—USE OF THE LASSO— 
VAQUEROS—NOOSING A BEAR—FIGHT BETWEEN 
A BULL AND A BEAR—DEPARTURE' FROM 
‘MONTEREY — INDIAN HORSE-STEALERS — OUT- 
‘RAGES COMMITTED BY THE TRAVELLERS—IN- 
DIGNATION OF CAPTAIN BONNEVILLE. 


THE wandering band of trappers were well re- 
ceived at Monterey, the inhabitants were desirous 
of retaining them among them, and offered ex- 
travagant wages to such as were acquainted with 
any mechanic art. When they went into the 
country, too, they were kindly treated by the 
‘priests at the missions ; who are always hospita- 
‘ble to strangers, whatever may be their rank or 
religion. They had no lack of provisions ; being 
permitted to kill as many as they pleased of the 
_ vast herds of cattle that graze the country, on con- 
_ dition, merely, of rendering the hides to the own- 
ers. They attended bull-fights and horse races ; 
r dorgot all the purposes of their expedition ; squan- 
_ dered away, freely, the property that did not be- 
long to them ; and, in a word, revelled in a per- 
_ tect fool’s paradise. 

__~What especially delighted them was the eques- 
The vast number 


trian skill of the Californians. 


_ makes every one a cavalier, The Mexicans and 
__half-breeds of California spend the greater part 
of their time in the saddle. They are fearless 
riders; and their daring feats upon unbroken 
Its and wild horses astonished our trappers, 


and the cheapness of the horses in this country’ 


) tough accustomed to the bold riders of the — 


wise regaled with bull fights, in the genuine style =~ 


prairies. . : 

A Mexican horseman has much resemblance, in 
many points, tg the equestrians of Old Spain, and 
especially to the vain-glorious caballero of Anda- 
lusia. A Mexican dragoon, for instance, is repre- 
sented as arrayed in a round blue jacket, with red — 
cuffs and collar ; blue velvet breeches, unbuttoned 
at the knees to show his white stockings ; bottinas — 
of deer skin; a round-crowned Andalusian hat, — 
and his hair cued. 'On the pommel of his saddle 
he carries balanced a long musket, with fox-skin 
round the lock. He is cased in acuirass of | 
double-fold deer-skin, and carries a bull’s hide 
shield ; he is forked ina Moorish saddle, high be- 
fore and hehind ; his feet are thrust into wooden. 
box stirrups, of Moorish fashion, and a tremen- 
dous pair of iron spurs, fastened by chains, jingle 
at his heels. Thus equipped, and suitably mount- 
ed, he considers himself the glory of California 
and the terror of the universe. | ete 

The Californian horsemen seldom ride out with- — 
out the lasso ; that is to say, a long coil of cord, 
with a slip noose; with which they are expert, 
almost toa miracle. The lasso, now almost en- 
tirely confined to Spanish America, is said to be 
of great antiquity ; and to have come originally 
from the East. It was used, we are told, by a. 
pastoral people of Persian descent; of whom _ 
eight thousand accompanied the army of Xerxes. — 
By the Spanish Americans it is used for a variety — 
of purposes ; and among others for hauling wood. 
Without dismounting, they cast the noose round 
a log, and thus drag it to their houses. The 
vaquéros, or Indian cattle drivers, have also — 
learned the use of the lasso from the Spaniards, | 
and employ it to catch the half-wild cattle by. 
throwing it round their horns. ge 

The lasso is also of great use in furnishing the 
public with a favorite though barbarous sport ; 
the combat between a bear and a wild bull. For 
this purpose, three or four horsemen sally forth 
to some wood frequented by bears, and, deposit- 
ing the carcass of a bullock, hide themselves in 
the vicinity. The bears are soon attracted by the 
bait. As soon as one, fit for their purpose, 
makes his appearance, they run out, and with the — 
lasso, dexterously noose him by either leg. After 
dragging him at full speed until he is fatigued, 
they secure him more effectually; and tying him 
on the carcass of the bullock, draw him in tri- 
umph to the scene of action. By this time he is 
exasperated to such frenzy that they are some- 
times obliged to throw cold. water on him, to — 
moderate his fury ; and dangerous would it be for — 
horse and rider were he, while in this paroxysm, 
to break his bonds. 

A wild bull, of the fiercest kind, which has been 
caught and exasperated in the same manner, is | 
now produced, and both animals are turned loose _ 
in the arena of asmal]l amphitheatre. The mortal | 
fight begins instantly ; and always, at first, to the 
disadvantage of Bruin ; tatigued, as he is, by his 
previous rough riding. Roused, at length, by the 
repeated goring of the bull, he seizes his muzzle 
with his sharp claws, and clinging to this most 
sensitive part, causes him to bellow with rage and 
agony. In his heat and fury, the bull lols out his 
tongue ; this is instantly clutched by the bear ; 
with a desperate effort he overturns his huge an- 
tagonist, and then dispatches him without diffi- 
culty. 

Beside this diversion, the travellers were like- 
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of Old Spain the Californians being considered 
the best bull-fighters in the Mexican domin- 
ions. : 

After a considerable sojourn at Monterey, spent 
in these very edifying, but not very profitable 
- amusements, the leader of this vagabond party set 

out with his comrades on his return journey. In- 
stead of retracing their steps through the moun- 

__ “tains, they passed round their southern extremity, 

and, crossing a range of low hills, found them 
selves in the sandy plains south of Ogden’s 
River ; in traversing which, they again suffered 
grievously for want of water. 

In the course of their journey, they encountered 

a party of Mexicans in pursuit of a gang of na- 
tives, who had been stealing horses. The sav- 
ages of this part of California are represented as 
extremely poor, ‘and armed only with stone-point- 
ed arrows ; it being the wise policy of the Span- 
iards not to turnish them with firearms. As they 
find it difficult, with their blunt shafts, to kill the 
wild game of the mountains, they occasionally 
supply themselves with food, by entrapping the 
Spanish horses. Driving them stealthily into 
fastnesses and ravines, they slaughter them with- 
out difficulty, and dry their flesh for provisions. 
Some they carry off, to trade wtih distant tribes ; 
and in this way, the Spanish horses pass from 
hand to hand among the Indians, until they even 
find their way across the Rocky Mountains, 

The Mexicans are continually on the alert, to 
intercept these marauders ; but the Indians are 
apt to outwit them, and force them to make long 
and wild expeditions in pursuit of their ‘stolen 
horses. 

_. Two of the Mexican party just mentioned, 
joined the band of trappers, and proved them- 
selves worthy companions. In the course of their 
journey through the country frequented by the 
poor Root Diggers, there seems to have been an 
emulation between them, which coud inflict the 
greatest outrages upon the natives. The trap- 
pers still considered them in the light of danger- 
ous foes; and the Mexicans, very probably, 
charged them with the sin of horse-stealing ; we 
have no other mode of accounting for the in- 
tamous barbarities of which, according to their 
own story, they were guilty ; hunting the poor In- 
dians like wild beasts, and killing them without 
mercy.. The Mexicans excelled at this savage 
sport; chasing their unfortunate victims at full 
speed ; noosing them round the neck with their 
lassoes, and then dragging them to death ! 

Such are the scanty details of this most dis- 
graceful expedition ; at least, such are all that 
Captain Bonneville had the patience to collect ; 
for he was so deeply grieved by the failure of his 
plans, and so indignant at the atrocities related 
to him, that he turned, with disgust and horror, 
from the narrators. Had he exerted a little of the 
Lynch law of the wilderness, and hanged those 
dexterous horsemen 1n their own lassoes, it would 
but have been a well-merited and salutary act of 
retributive justice. The failure of this expedition 
was a blow to his pride, and a still greater blow 
to his purse. The Great Salt Lake still remained 
unexplored ; at the same time, the means. which 
had been furnished so liberally to fit out this 
favorite expedition, had all been squandered at 


Monterey ; and the peltries, also, which had been | 


collected on the way. He would have but scanty 
returns, therefore, to make this year, to his asso- 
ciates in the United States ; and there was great 
_doning the enterprise. Nene: 
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danger of their becoming disheartened, and aban- |. Blackfeet | 
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CHAPTER XL. 


TRAVELLERS’ TALES—INDIAN LURKERS—PR 
NOSTICS OF BUCKEYE—SIGNS AND ‘PORTENTS 
—THE MEDICINE WOLF—AN ALARM—AN AM-_ 
BUSH—-THE CAPTURED PROVANT—TRIUMPH OF 
BUCKEYE — ARRIVAL OF SUPPLIES — GRAND 
CAROUSE—ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE YEAR 
MR. WYETH AND HIS NEW-LEVIED BAND, 


Tue horror and indignation felt by Captai 
Bonneville at the excesses of the Californian ad- 
venturers were not participated by his men; on 
the contrary, the events of that expedition were 
favorite themes in the camp. The heroes of 
Monterey bore the palm in all the gossipings © 
among the hunters. Their glowing descriptions of © 
Spanish bear-baits and bull-fights especially, were — 
listened to with intense delight; and had another 
expedition to California been proposed, the diffi- 
culty would have been to restrain a general — 
eagerness to volunteer. i 

The captain had not long been at the rendez- 
vous when he perceived, by various signs, that — 
Indians were lurking in the neighborhood. It — 
was evident that the Blackfoot band, which he 
had seen when on his march, had dogged his 
party, and were intent on mischief. He endeav-_ 
ored to keep his camp on the alert; but it is as — 
difficult to maintain discipline among trappers at 
a rendezvous as among sailors when in port. 

Buckeye, the Delaware Indian, was scandalized | 
at this heedlessness of the hunters when an enemy _ 
was at hand, and was continually preaching up — 
caution. He wasa little prone to play the proph- — 
et, and to deal in signs and portents, which oc- — 
casionally excited the merriment of his white — 
comrades. Hewasa gugat dreamer, and believed — 
in charms and talismans, or medicines, and 
could foretell the approach of strangers by the — 
howling or barking of the small prairie wolf. 
This animal, being driven by the larger wolves ~ 
from the carcasses left on the hunting grounds by ~ 
the hunters, follows the trail of the fresh meat © 
carried to the camp. Here the smell of the roast 
and broiled, mingling with every breeze, keeps — 
them hovering about the neighborhood ; scenting — 
every blast, turning up their noses like hungry 
hounds, and testifying their pinching hunger by 
long whining howls and impatient barkings. 
These are interpreted by the superstitious Indians ~ 
into warnings: that strangers are at hand; and 
one accidental coincidence, like the chance fulfil- — 
ment of an almanac prediction, is sufficient to — 
cover a thousand failures. This little, whining, — 
feast-smelling animal is, therefore, called among 
Indians the ‘* medicine wolf ;’’ and such was one 
of Buckeye’s infallible oracles. . 

One morning early, the soothsaying Delaware 
appeared with a gloomy countenance. His mind 
was full of dismal presentiments, whether from 
mysterious dreams, or the intimations of the 
medicine wolf, does not appear. ‘‘ Danger,’ he 
said, ‘‘ was lurking in their path, and there 
would be some fighting before sunset.’’’ He was. 
bantered for his prophecy, which was attributed 
to his having supped too heartily, and been visited’ 
by bad dreams. In the course of the morning, a 
party of hunters set out in pursuit of buffalo, tak- 
ing with them a mule, to bring home the me 
they shoald procure. They had been some fe 


hours absent, when they came clattering at 
speed into camp, giving the war cry of Black: 
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as they were returning leisurely, 
r mule well laden with prime pieces of 
eat, passed close by a small stream over- 
lung with trees, about two miles from the camp. 
Suddenly a party of Blackfeet, who lay in ambush 
along the thickets, sprang up with a fearful yell, 
nd discharged a volley at the hunters. The lat- 
ler immediately threw themselves flat on their 
horses, put them to their speed, and never paused 
look behind, until they found themselves in 
ag np. Fortunately, they had escaped without a 
_ wound ; but the mule, with all the ‘‘ provant,’’ 
_ had fallen into the hands of the enemy. This was 
a loss, as well as an insult, not to be borne. 
Every man sprang to horse, and with rifle in 
hand, galloped off to punish the Blackfeet, and 
rescue the buffalo beet. They came too late ; the 
marauders were off, and all that they found of 
_ their mule was the dents of his hoofs, as he had 
_ been conveyed off at a round trot, bearing his 
_ savory cargo to the hills, to furnish the scamper- 
ing Savages with a banquet of roast meat at the 
expense of the white men. 
The party returned to camp, balked of their re- 
venge, but still more grievously balked of their 
supper. Buckeye, the Delaware, sat smoking by 
his fire, perfectly composed. As the hunters re- 
lated the particulars ot the attack, he listened in 
silence, with unruffled countenance, then pointing 
to the west, ‘‘the sun has not yet set,’’ said he: 
“Buckeye did not dream like a fool !’’ 

_All present now recollected the prediction of 
the Indian at daybreak, and were struck with what 
- appeared to be its fulfilment. They called to 
mind, also, a. long catalogue of foregone presenti- 
ments and predictions made at various times by 
the Delaware, and, in their superstitious credulity, 
began to consider him a veritable seer ; without 
4 thinking how natural it was to predict danger, and 
i how likely to have the prediction verified in the 
_ present instance, when various signs gave evi- 
_ dence of a lurking foe. 

The various bands of Captain Bonneville’s com- 
pany had now been assembled for some time at 
the rendezvous ; they had. had their fill of feast- 
ing, and frolicking, and all the species of wild 
and often uncouth merry-making, which invaria- 
_ bly take place on these occasions. Their horses, 
as well as themselves, had recovered from past 

_ famine and fatigue, and were again fit for active 
service ; and an impatience began to manifest 
_ itself among the men once more to take the field, 
and set off on some wandering expedition. 7 

At this juncture M. Cerré arrived at the ren- 
dezvous at the head of a supply party, bringing 
goods and equipments from the States. This 
active leader, it will be recollected, had em- 
barked the year previously in skin-boats on the 
_ Bighorn, freighted with the year’s collection of pel- 

tries. He had met with misfortunes in the 
_ course of his voyage : one of his frail barks being 
_ upset, and part of the furs lost or damaged. 

The arrival of the supplies gave the regular fin- 
ish to the annual revel. A grand outbreak of 
-_wild debauch ensued among the mountaineers ; 
_ drinking, dancing, swaggering, gambling, quar- 
_relling, and: fighting. Alcohol, which, from its 
portable qualities, containing the greatest quan- 

_ tity of fiery spirit in the smallest compass, is the 
only liquor carried across the mountains, is the 
inflammatory beverage at these carousals, and is 

ealt out to the trappers at four dollars a pint. 
When inflamed by this fiery beverage, they cut all 

ds. ranks and gambols, and sometimes 
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| A camp, recovering from one of these riot 


| the trappers have squandered in one drunken 


s. | the parties of Campbell and Captain Bonneville. 


revels, presents a serio-comic spectacle ; blac 
eyes, broken heads, lack-lustre visages. Many ot 


frolic the hard-earned wages of a year; som 
have run in debt, and must toil on to pay for p 
pleasure. All are sated with this deep draughi 
of pleasure, and eager to commence another trap 
ping campaign; for hardship and hard work 
spiced with the stimulants of wild adventures, a 
topped off with an annual frantic carousal, is th 
lot of the restless trapper. poe 
The caprain now made his arrangements for 
the current year. Cerré and Walker, with a num 
ber of men who had been to California, were to 
proceed to St. Louis with the packages of furs co 
lected during the past year. Another party, 
headed by a leader named Montero, was to pro 
ceed to the Crow country, trap upon its various 
streams, and among the Black Hills, and thence 
to proceed to the Arkansas, where he was to go” 
into winter quarters. a 
The captain marked out for himselfa widely 
different course. He intended to make another — 
expedition, with twenty-three men to the lower _ 
part of the Columbia River, and to proceed to the 
valley of the Multnomah ; after wintering in those 
parts, and establishing a trade with those tribes, 
among whom he had sojourned on his first visit, ~ 
he would return in the spring, cross the Rocky _ 
Mountains, and join Montero and his party in the. 
month of July, at the rendezvous of the Arkansas; _ 
where he expected to receive his annual supplies” 
from the States. 2 
If the reader will cast his eye upon a map, he 
may form an idea of the contempt for distance 
which a man acquires in this vast wilderness, by 
noticing the extent of country comprised in thes 
projected wanderings. Just as the different par 
ties were about to set out on the 3d of July, o 
their opposite routes, Captain Bonneville received. 
intelligence that Wyeth, the indefatigable leader 
of the salmon-fishing enterprise, who had parted 
with him about a year previously on the banks of 
the Bighorn, to descend that wild river ina bull — 
boat, was near at hand, with a new levied band 
of hunters and trappers, and was on his way once 
more to the banks of the Columbia. ree 
As we take much interest in the novel enterprise 
of this ‘‘ eastern man,’’ and are pleased with his 
pushing, and persevering spirit ; and as hismove- — 
ments are characteristic of life in the wilderness, — 
we will, with the reader’s permission, while Cap- 
tain Bonneville is breaking up his camp and sad-. 
dling his horses, step back a year in time, and 
a few hundred miles in distance, to the bank of 
the Bighorn, and launch ourselves with Wyeth in 
his bull boat; and though his adventurous voyage 
will take us many hundreds of miles further down _ 
wild and wandering rivers ; yet suchis the magic © 
power of the pen, that we promise to bring the 
reader safe to Bear River valley, by the time the _ 
last horse is saddled. Fy 


CHAPTER, XLI. 
A VOYAGE IN A BULL BOAT. 
IT was about the middle of August (1833) that 
Mr. Nathaniel J. Wyeth, as the reader may recol- 
lect, launched his bull boat at the foot of the — 
rapids of the Bighorn, and departed in advance of 
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‘the seams paid with elk tallow and ashes. It 
was eighteen feet long, and about five feet six 
inches wide, sharp at each end, with a round bot- 
tom, and drew about a foot and a half of water— 
a depth toa great for these upper rivers, which 
abound with shallows and sand-bars. The crew 
consisted of two half-breeds, who claimed to be 
white men, though a mixture of the French creole 
and the Shawnee and Potawattomie. They 
claimed, moreover, to be thorough mountaineers, 
and first-rate hunters—the common boast of these 
-vagabonds of the wilderness. Besides these, 
here was a Nez Percé lad of eighteen years of 
‘age, a kind of servant of all work, whose great 
im, like all Indian servants, was to do as little 
ork as possible ; there was, moreover, a half- 
breed boy, of thirteen, named Baptiste, son of a 
-Hudson’s Bay trader by a Flathead beauty ; who 
was travelling with Wyeth to see the world and 
- complete his education. Add to these, Mr. Mil- 
on Sublette, who went as passenger, and we have 
the crew of the little bull boat complete. 

It certainly was a slight armament with which 
to run the gauntlet through countries swarming 
with hostile hordes, and a slight bark to navigate 
these endless rivers, tossing and pitching down 
rapids, running on snags and bumping on sand- 
bars; such, however, are the cockle-shells with 
_ which these hardy rovers of the wilderness will 
attempt the wildest streams ; and it is surprising 
what rough shocks and thumps these boats will 
endure, and what vicissitudes they will live 
_ through. Their duration, however, is but limit- 
ed; they require frequently to be hauled out of 
the water and dried, to prevent the hides from 
becoming water-soaked ; and they eventually rot 
and go to pieces. 

The course of the river was a little to the north 

of east ; it ran about five miles an hour, over a 
_- gravelly bottom. The banks were generally allu- 
_ vial, and thickly grown with cotton-wood trees, 
_ intermingled occasionally with ash and plum 
trees. Now and then limestone cliffs and 
-promontories advanced upon the river, making 
picturesque headlands. Beyond the woody bor- 

ders rose ranges of naked hills. 
____, Milton Sublette was the Pelorus of this adven- 
turous bark ; being somewhat experienced in this 
_ wild kind of navigation. It required all his atten- 
tion and skill, however, to pilot her clear of sand- 
bars and snags or sunken trees. There was 
_ often, too, a perplexity of choice, where the river 
_ branched into various channels, among clusters 
of islands ; and occasionally the voyagers found 
_ themselves aground and had to turn back. 

_._._ It was necessary, also, to keep a wary eye upon 
_ the land, tor they were passing through the heart 
of the Crow country, and were continually in 
reach of any ambush that might be lurking on 
shore. The most formidable foes that they saw, 
however, were three grizzly bears, quietly prom- 
enading along the bank, who seemed to gaze at 
them with surprise as they glided by. Herds of 
buffalo, also, were moving about, or lying on the 
_ ground, like cattle in a pasture ; excepting such in- 
habitants as these, a perfect solitude reigned over 
ee). the land. There was no sign of human habita- 
_ tion ; for the Crows, as we have already shown, 
are a wandering people, a race of hunters and 
warriors, who live in tents and on horseback, and 
are continually on the move. 
va _ At night they landed, hauled up their boat to 
dry, pitched their tent, and made_a rousing fire. 
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three buffalo skins, | Then, as it was the first evening of th 
etched cn a light frame, stitched together, and Iged in < in 
beef with inspiring alcohol ; after w 


not more than ninety yards across ; he was per- 
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they indulged in a regale, relishing ae) 
11C ’ ; 
soundly, without dreaming of Crows or Blac . 
feet. Early in the morning, they again lau ched 
the boat and committed themselves to ae 
stream. 
In this way they voyaged for two days witho 
any material occurrence, excepting a severe thu 
der storm, which compelled them to put to shore 
and wait until it was passed. On the third morn ~ 
ing they descried some persons at a distance yn 
the river bank. As they were now, by calcuation, 
at no great distance from Fort Cass, a tradi 
post of the Ainerican Fur Company, they supposed 
these might be some of its people. A nearer ap- 
proach showed them to be Indians. Descrying a 
woman apart from the rest, they landed and 
costed her. She informed them that the main 
force of the Crow nation, consisting of five bands, 
under their several chiefs, were but about two or 
three miles below, on their way up along the — 
river. This was unpleasant tidings, but to retreat 
was impossible, and the river afforded no hiding © 
place. They continued forward, therefore, trust- — 
ing that, as Fort Cass was so near at hand, the 
Crows might refrain from any depredations. a 
Floating down about two miles further, the 
came in sight of the first band, scattered alon 
the river bank, all well mounted ; some armed 
with guns, others with bows and arrows, and a ~ 
few with lances. They made a wildly pictur- — 
esque appearance, managing their horses with 
their accustomed dexterity and grace. Nothing — 
can be more spirited than a band of Crow cava- 
liers. They are a fine race of men, averaging six — 
feet in height, lithe and active, with-hawks’ eyes _ 
and Roman noses. The latter feature is common _ 
to the Indians on the east side of the Rocky — 
Mountains ; those on the western side have gen- 
erally straight or flat noses. s 
Wyeth would fain have slipped by this caval- — 
cade unnoticed ; but the river, at this place, was — 
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ceived, therefore, and hailed by the vagabond war- 
riors, and, we presume, in no very choice lan- — 
guage ; for, among their other accomplishments, _ 
the Crows are famed for possessing a Billingsgate _ 
vocabulary of unrivalled opulence, and for being — 
by no means sparing of it whenever an occasion | 
offers. Indeed, though Indians are generally 
very lofty, rhetorical, and figurative in their lan-_ 
guage at all great talks, and high ceremonials, | 
yet, if trappers and traders may be believed, they _ 
are the most unsavory vagabonds in their ordinary __ 
colloquies ; they make no hesitation to callaspade 
a spade ; and when they once undertake to call — 
hard names, the famous pot and kettle, of vitu- 
perating memory, are not to be compared with — 
them for scurrility of epithet. aS 
To escape the infliction of any compliments of 
the kind, or the launching, peradventure, of more 
dangerous missiles, Wyeth landed with the best — 
grace in his power, and approached the chief of — 
the band. It was Arapooish, the quondam friend 
of Rose the outlaw, and one whom we have _ 
already mentioned as being anxious to promote 
a friendly intercourse between his tribe and the 
white men. 
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quick step among the crowd. 
other was no less pleased with the Nez Percé 
and nothing would do but he must exchange 
es with him ; drawing a new knifg out of the 
z Percé’s scabbard, and putting an old one in 
lace. Another stepped up and replaced this 
knife with one still older, and a third helped 
self to knife, scabbard and all. It was with 
ch difficulty that Wyeth and his compan- 
ions extricated themselves from the clutches of 
_these officious Crows before they were entirely 
plucked. 
Falling down the river a little further, they 
came in sight ot the second band, and sheered to 
the opposite side, with the intention of passing 
them. The Crows were not to be evaded. Some 
pointed their guns at the boat, and threatened to 
fire ; others stripped, plunged into the stream, 
-and came swimming across. Making a virtue of 
necessity, Wyeth threw a cord to the first that 
came within reach, as if he wished to be drawn 
to the shore. Moca 
7m In this way he was overhauled by every band, 
__ and by the time he and his people came out of the 
busy hands of the last, they were eased of most of 
_ their superfluities. Nothing, in all probability, 
3 _ but the proximity of the American trading post, 


15 
_ kept these land pirates from making a good prize 
of the bull boat and all its contents. 
_.. These bands were in full march, equipped for 
-_-war, and evidently full of mischief. They were, 
in fact, the very bands that overrun the land in 
the auturfin of 1833; partly robbed Fitzpatrick of 
_ his horses and effects ; hunted and harassed Cap- 
tain Bonneville and his people; broke up their 
trapping campaigns, and, ina word, drove them 
all out of the Crow country. It has been suspect- 
ed that they were set on to these pranks by some 
of the American Fur Company, anxious to defeat 
the plans of their rivals of the Rocky Mountain 
Company ; for at this time, their competition was 
at its height, and the trade of the Crow country 
was a great object of rivalry. What makes this 
the more probable, is, that the Crows in their 
depredation seemed by no means bloodthirsty, 
but intent chiefly on robbing the parties of their 
traps and horses, thereby disabling them from 
prosecuting their hunting. 

We should observe that this year, the Rocky 
‘Mountain Company were pushing their way up 
—the rivers, and establishing rival posts near those 
of the American Company ; and that, at the very 
time of which we are speaking, Captain Sublette 
was ascending the Yellowstone with a keel boat, 
; laden with supplies; so that there was every 
prospect of this eager rivalship being carried to 
- extremities. 

The last band of Crow warriors had scarce dis- 
~ appeared in the cloud of dust they had raised, 
- when our voyagers arrived at the mouth of the 
river, and glided into the current of the Yellow- 
stone. Turning down this stream, they made for 
_ Fort Cass, which is situated on the right bank, 
about three miles below the Bighorn. On the op- 
posite side they beheld a party of thirty-one say- 
ages, which they soon ascertained to be Blackfeet. 
The width of the river enabled them to keep at,a 
sufficient distance, and they soon landed at Fort 
Cass. This was a mere fortification against In- 
_dians ; being a stockade of about one hundred 
and thirty feet square, with two bastions at the 
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ered, just in time, a party of Blackfeet, lurking in ~ 


year a steamboat can come up to the fort. 

They had scarcely arrived, when the Blackfeet 
‘warriors made their appearance on the opposite 
bank, displaying two American flags in token o 
amity. They plunged into the river, swam 
across,“and were kindly received at the fo 
They were some of the very men who had bee 
engaged, the year previously, in the battle ; 
Pierre’s Hole, and a fierce-looking set of fellows 
they were ; tall and hawk-nosed, and very much — 
resembling the Crows. They professed to be on 
an amicable errand, to make peace with the 
Crows, and set off in all haste, before night, 
overtake them. Wyeth predicted that they wou 
lose their scalps ; for he had heard the Crows de- — 
nounce vengeance on them, for having murdered — 
two of their warriors who had ventured amon 
them on the faith of a treaty of peace. It is prob 
ble, however, that this pacific errand was all « 
pretence, and that the real object of the Blackfeet 
braves was to hang about the skirts of the Crow | 
bands, steal their horses, and take the scalps of — 


At Fort Cass, Mr. Wyeth disposed of some pac 
ages of beaver, and a quantity of buffalo rob 
On the following morning (August 18th), he once 
more launched his bull boat, and proceeded dow 
the Yellowstone, which inclined in an east-north 
east direction. The river had alluvial bottom 
fringed with great quantities of the sweet cotton- 
wood, and interrupted occasionally by “* bluff 
of sandstone. The current occasionally brin 
down fragments of granite and porphyry. 

In the course of the day, they saw somethin; 
moving on the bank among the trees, which the 
mistook for game of some kind ; and, being in wa 
of provisions, pulled toward shore. They disc 


the thickets, and sheered, with all speed, to the © 
opposite side of the river. ees 
After a time, they came in sight of a gang 
elk. Wyeth was immediately for pursuing them, 
rifle in hand, but saw evident signs of dissatisfac- 
tion in his half-breed hunters ; who considered — 
him as trenching upon their province, and med- — 
dling with things quite above his capacity ; fo 
these veterans of the wilderness are exceeding]: 
pragmatical on points of venery and woodcrait 
and tenacious of their superiority ; looking dow 
with infinite contempt upon all raw beginners. 
The two worthies, therefore, sallied forth them. 
selves, but after a time, returned empty-handed. 
They laid the blame, however, entirely on their 
guns ; two miserable old pieces with flint locks 
which, with all their picking and hammerin 
were continually apt to miss fire. These grea 
boasters of the wilderness, however, are very | 
often exceeding bad shots, and fortunate it is for 
them when they. have old flint guns to bear th 
flame. he 
The next day they passed where a great herd of 
buffalo were bellowing on a prairie. Again the 
Castor and Pollux of the wilderness sallied forth, 
and again their flint guns were at fault, and missed 
fire, and nothing went off but the buffalo. Wyeth 
now found there was danger of losing his dinner 
if he depended upon his hunters ; he took rifle in_ 
hand, therefore, and went forth himself. Inthe — 
course of an hour he returned laden with buffalo _ 
meat, to the great mortifiation of the two regular 
hunters, who were annoyed at being eclipsed by — 
a greenhorn, hn a 
All hands now set to work to prepare the mid 
day repast. A fire was made under an immen 
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cotton-wood tree, that ae aa a beautiful 
piece of meadow land; rich morsels of buffalo 
hump were soon roasting before it ; in a hearty 
and prolonged repast, the two unsuccessful hunt- 
ers gradually recovered from their mortification; 
threatened to discard their old flint guns as soon 
-as they should reach the settlements, and boasted 
more than ever of the wonderful shots they had 
made, when they had guns that never missed 
fire. 

‘Having hauled up their boat to dry in the sun, 
previous to making their repast, the voyagers now 
‘set it once more afloat, and proceeded on their 
way They had constructed a sail out of their old 
tent, which they hoisted whenever the wind was 
favorable, and thus skimmed along down the 
_ stream. Their voyage was pleasant, notwith- 
- standing the perils by sea and land, with which 
they were environed. Whenever they could, they 
encamped on islands for the greater security. If 
on the mainland, and in a dangerous neighbor- 
hood, they would shift their camp after dark, leav- 
ng their fire burning dropping down the river to 
some distance, and making no fire at their second 
encampment. Sometimes they would float all 
night with the current ; one keeping watch and 
steering while the rest slept: in such case, they 
- would haul their boat on shore, at noon of the fol- 
_ lowing day to dry; for notwithstanding every 
precaution, she was gradually getting water- 
soaked and rotten. 

There was something pleasingly solemn and 

mysterious in thus floating down these wild rivers 
at night. The purity of the atmosphere in these 
_ elevated regions gave additional splendor to the 
stars, and heightened the: magnificence of the 
_ firmament. The occasional rush and laving of 
__ the waters; the vague sounds from the surround- 
ing wilderness ; the dreary howl, or rather whine 
__ of wolves from the plains ; the low grunting and 
_ bellowing of the buffalo, and the shrill neighing 
of the elk, struck the ear with an effect unknown 
in the daytime. 
The two knowing hunters had scarcely recov- 
ered from one mortification when they were fated 
to experience another. As the boat was gliding 
swiftly round a low promontory, thinly covered 
with trees, one of them gave the alarm of Indians. 
_ The boat was instantly shoved from shore and 
_ every one caught ‘up his rifle. ‘‘ Where are 
they ?”’ cried Wyeth. 

‘‘ There—there! riding on horseback !’”’ cried 
one of the hunters. 
 ““ Yes; with white scarfs on cried the other. 
_ Wyeth looked in the direction they pointed, but 
_ descried nothing but two bald eagles, perched on 
a low dry branch beyond the thickets, and seem- 
ing, from the rapid motion of the boat, to be moy- 
ing swiftly in an opposite direction. The de- 
_ tection of this blunder in the two veterans, who 
_ prided themselves on the sureness and quickness 
_ of their sight, produced a hearty laugh at their 
expense, and put an end to their vauntings. 

_. The Yellowstone, above the confluence of the 
' Bighorn, is a clear stream ; its waters were now 

_ gradually growing turbid, and assuming the yel- 
_ low clay color of the Missouri. The current was 

about four miles an hour, with occasional rapids ; 
‘some of them dangerous, but the voyagers passed 
them all without accident. The banks of the 
_ river were in many places precipitous with strata 
of bituminous coal. 

__ They now entered a region abounding with 
_ buffalo —that ever-journeying animal, which 
moves in countless droves from point to point of 


? 


grapes, cherries 


the vast wilderness ; traversing plains, po 
through the intricate defiles of mountains, 
ming. rivers, ever on the move, guided fo) 
boundless migrations by some traditionary k A 
edge, like the finny tribes of the ocean, which, — 
at certain seasons, find their mysterious paths — 
across the deep, and revisit the remotest shores. ~ 
These yreat migratory herds of buffalo have — 
their hereditary paths and highways, worn deep — 
through the country, and making for the surest 
passes of the mountains, and the most practicable — 
fords of the rivers. When once agreat column is 
in full career, it goes straight forward, regardless 
of all obstacles ; those in front being impelled by — 
the moving mass behind. At such times they will 
break through a camp, trampling down everything 
in their course. . a 
It was the lot of the voyagers, one night, to en-— 
camp at one of these buffalo landing places, and 
exactly on the trail. They had not been long ~ 
asleep, when they were awakened by a great bel- 
lowing, and tramping, and the rush, and splash, 
and snorting of animals in the river. They had ~ 
just time to ascertain that a buffalo army was en- 
tering the river on the opposite side, and making 
toward the landing place. With :all haste they 
moved their boat and shifted their camp, by which 
time the head of the column had reached the _ 
shore, and came pressing up the bank. ier 
It was a singular spectacle, by the uncertain 
moonlight, to behold this countless throng mak- | 
ing their way across the river, blowing, and bel- 
lowing, and splashing. Sometimes they pass in 
such dense and continuous column as to forma 
temporary dam across the river, the waters of 
which rise and rush over their backs, or between 
their squadrons. The roaring and rushing sound 
of one of these vast herds crossing a river, may 
sometimes in a still night, be heard for miles. 
The voyagers now had game in_ profusion. 
They could kill as many buffalo as they pleased, 
and, occasionally, were wanton in their havoc ; 
especially among scattered herds, that came 
swimming near the boat. On one occasion, an 
old buffalo bull approached so near that the half- 
breeds must fain try to noose him as they would a 
wild horse. The noose was successfully thrown 
around his head, and secured him by the horns, 
and they now promised themselves ample sport. 
The buffalo made a prodigious turmoil in the 
water, bellowing, and blowing, and floundering ;_ 
and they all floated down thestream together. At 
length he found foothold on a sandbar, and taking 
to his heels, whirled the boat after him, like a whale 
when harpooned ; so that the hunters were obliged 
to cast off their rope, with which strange head- 
gear the venerable bull made off to the prairies. 
On the 24th of August, the bull boat emerged, : 
with its adventurous crew, into the broad bosom 
of the mighty Missouri. Here, about six mlies 
above the mouth of the Yellowstone, the voyagers 
landed at Fort Union, the distributing post of the — _ 
American Fur Company in the western country. 
It was a stockaded fortress, about two hundred. 
and twenty feet square, pleasantly situated on a 
high bank. Here they were hospitably enter- 
tained by Mr. M’Kenzie, the superintendent, and — 
remained with him three days, enjoying the un- - 
usual luxuries of bread, butter, milk,and cheese, 
for the fort was well supplied with domestic cat- 
tle, though it had no garden. The atmosphere of __ 
these elevated regions is said to be too dry for the _ 
culture of vegetables ; yet the voyagers, in coming 
down the Yellowstone, had met with plums, 
and currants, nd | d observ 
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incompatible with gardening. 
ort Union, Wyeth met with a melancholy 
nto of one of his men. This was a powder- 
ask, which a clerk had purchased from a Black- 

t warrior. It bore the initials of poor More, 
unfortunate youth murdered the year previous- 
, at Jackson’s Hole, by the Blackfeet, and whose 
ones had been subsequently found by Captain 
onneville. This flask had either been passed 
‘om hand to hand of the tribe, or, perhaps, had 
been brought to the fort by the very savage who 
slew him. = . 
__As the bull boat was now nearly worn out, and 
altogether unfit for the broader and more turbu- 
lent stream of the Missouri, it was given up, and 
a canoe of cotton-wood, about twenty feet long, 
_ fabricated by the Biackfeet, was purchased to sup- 
ply its place. In this Wyeth hoisted his sail, and 
_ bidding adieu to the hospitable superintendent of 
_ Fort Union, turned his prow to the east, and set 
__ off down the Missouri. eats 
__ He had not proceeded many hours, before, in 
_ the evening, he came to a large keel boat at 
anchor. It proved to be the boat of Captain 
- William Sublette, freighted with munitions for 
_ €arrying on a powerful opposition to the Ameri- 
can Fur Company. The voyagers went on board, 
_ where they were treated with the hearty hos- 
_ pitality of the wilderness, and passed a social 
evening, talking over past scenes and adventures, 
and especially the memorable fight at Pierre’s 
o -ELole: ; i 

Here Milton Sublette determined to give up fur- 
ther voyaging in the canoe, and remain with his 
brother ; accordingly, in the morning, the fellow- 
-voyagers took kind leave of each other, and Wyeth 
continued on his course. There was now no one 
on board of his boat that had ever voyaged on the 
_ Missouri ; it was, however, all plain sailing down 
the stream, without any chance of missing the 
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way. 
a All day the voyagers pulled gently along, and 
landed in the evening and supped ; then re-em- 
_. barking, they suffered the canoe to float down 
-with the current; taking turns to watch and 
sleep. The night was calm and serene ; the elk 
kept up a continual whinnying or squealing, be- 
ing the commencement of the season when they 
_ arein heat. In the midst of the night the canoe 
struck on a sand-bar, and all hands were roused 
_ by the rush and roar of the wild waters, which 
broke around her. They were all obliged to jump 
- overboard, and work hard to get her off, which 
was accomplished with much difficulty. 
In the course of the following day they saw 
three grizzly bears at different times along the 
_ bank. | The last one was on a point of land, and 
was evidently making for the river, to swim 
‘across. The two half-breed hunters were now 
eager to repeat the manceuvre of the noose ; 
- promising to entrap Bruin, and have rare sport in 
strangling and drowning him. Their only fear 
was, that he might take fright and return to land 
_ before they could get between him and the shore. 
_ Holding back, therefore, until he was fairly com- 


_ mitted in the centre of the stream, they then pull- 
ed forward with might and main, so as to cut off 
his retreat, and take him in the rear. One of the 

worthies stationed himself in the bow, with the 
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| made for it, with a horrible snarl and a tremen 


‘land, they found themselves close upon a camp on 


dous show of teeth. The affrighted hunter called | 
to his comrades to paddle off. Scarce had they 
turned the boat when the bear laid his enormous. 
claws on the gunwale, and attempted to get on — 
board. The canoe was nearly overturned, and a 
deluge of water came pouring over the gunwale. 
All was clamor, terror, and confusion. Every 
one bawled out—the bear roared and snarled— 
one caught up a gun; but water had rendered 
useless. Others handled their paddles more 
effectually, and beating old Bruin about the head 
and claws, obliged him to relinquish his hold. 
They now plied their paddles with might and 
main, the bear made the best of his way to shore, 
and so ended the second exploit of the noose ; the 
hunters determining to have no more naval con- 
tests with grizzly bears. : 
The voyagers were now out of the range of 
Crows and Blackfeet ; but they were approaching 
the country of the Rees, or Arickaras ; a tribe no 
less dangerous ; and who were, generally, hostile 
to small parties. seg 
In passing through their country, Wyeth laid 
by all day, and drifted quietly down the river at 
night. In this way he passed on, until he sup- ~ 
posed himself safely through the region of danger; — 
when he resumed his voyaging in the open day. 
On the 3d of September he had landed, at mid+ | 
day, to dine ; and while some were making a fire, — 
one of the hunters mounted a high bank to look — 
out for game. He had scarce glanced his eye 
round, when he perceived horses grazing on the 
opposite side of the river. Crouching down he 
slunk back to the camp, and reported what he ~ 
had seen. On further reconnoitring, the voya-~ — 
gers counted twenty-one lodges; and, from the 
number of horses, computed that there must be 
nearly a hundred Indians encamped there. They | 
now drew their boat, with all speed and caution, 
into a thicket of water willows, and remained 
closely concealed all day. As soon asthe night — 
closed in they re-embarked. The moon would | 
rise early ; so that they had but about two hours | 
of darkness to get past the camp. The night, 
however, was cloudy, with a blustering wind. ~ 
Silently, and with muffled oars, they glided down — 
the river, keeping close under the shore opposite 
to the camp; watching its various lodges and — 
fires, and the dark forms passing to and fro be- | 
tween them. Suddenly, on turning a point of 
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their own side of the river. It appeared that not 
more than one half of the band had crossed. 
They were within a few yards of the shore ; they < 
saw distinctly the savages—some standing, some ~ 
lying round the fire. Horses were grazing around. — 
Some lodges were set up, others had been sent — 
across the river. The red glare of the fires upon 
these wild groups and harsh faces, contrasted 
with the surrounding darkness, had a startling 
effect, as the voyagers suddenly came upon the 
scene. The dogs of the camp perceived them, 
and barked ; but the Indians, fortunately, took no _ 
heed of their clamor. Wyeth instantly sheered — 
his boat out into the stream ; when, unluckily it 
struck upon a sand-bar, and stuck fast. It was a 
perilous and trying situation ; for he was fixed be- 
tween the two camps, and within rifle range of 
both. All hands jumped out into the water, and 
tried to get the boat off; but as no one dared to 
give the word, they could not pull together, and 
their labor was in vain. In this way they labored 
for a long time ; until Wyeth thought of giving a — 
signal for a general heave, by lifting his hat. The 
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expedient succeeded, They launched their canoe 
again into deep water, and getting in, had the 
delight of seeing the camp fires of che savages 


soon fading in the distance. . 
They continued under way the greater part of 


the night, until far beyond all danger from this 
band, when they pulled to shore, and encamped. 

The following day was windy, and they came 
_ near upsetting their boat in carrying sail. Toward 
evening, the wind subsided and a beautiful calm 
“night succeeded. They floated along with the 
current throughout the night, taking turns to 
watch and steer. The deep stillness of the night 
was occasionally interrupted by the neighing of 
the elk, the hoarse lowing of the buffalo, the hoot- 


. _ ing of large owls, and the screeching of the small 


Dnes, now and then the splash of a beaver, or the 
gong-like sound of the swan. 

Part of their voyage was extremely tempest- 

uous ; with high winds, tremendous thunder, and 
soaking rain; and they were repeatedly in ex- 
_ treme danger from drift-wood and sunken trees. 
On one occasion, having continued to float at 
night, after the moon was down, they ran under 
a great snag, or sunken tree, with dry branches 
above the water. These caught the mast, while 
the boat swung round, broadside to the stream, 
and began to fill with water. Nothing saved her 
from total wreck, but cutting away the mast. She 
then drove down the stream, but left one of the 
unlucky half-breeds clinging to the snag, like a 
monkey to a pole. It was necessary to run in 
shore, toil up, laboriously, along the eddies and to 
attain some distance above the snag, when they 
launched forth again into the stream, and floated 
down with it to his rescue. 
We forbear to detail all the circumstances and 
adventures of upward of a month’s voyage, down 
the windings and doublings of this vast river ; in 
the course of which they stopped occasionally 
“at a post of one of the rival fur companies, or at a 
government agency for an Indian tribe. Neither 
shall we dwell upon the changes of climate and 
productions, as the voyagers swept down from 
north to south, across several degrees of lati- 
tude; arriving at the regions of oaks and syca- 
mores ; of mulberry and basswood trees ; of par- 
oquets and wild turkeys. Thisis one of the char- 
acteristics of the middle and lower part of the Mis- 
sourl ; but still more so of the Mississippi, whose 
rapid current traverses a succession of latitudes, 
so as in a few days to float the voyager almost 
from the frozen regions to the tropics. 

The voyage of Wyeth shows the regular and 
unobstructed flow of the rivers, on the east side 
of the Rocky Mountains, in contrast to those of 
the western side ; where rocks and rapids contin- 
ually menace and obstruct the voyager. We find 
him in a frail bark of skins, launching himself in 
a stream at the toot of the Rocky Mountains, and 
floating down from river to river, as they empty 
themselves into each other; and so he might 
have kept on upward of two thousand miles, un- 
til his little bark should drift into the ocean. At 
present we shall stop. with him at Cantonment 
Leavenworth, the frontier post of the United 
States ; where he arrived on the 27th of Septem- 
ber. 

Here his first care was to have his Nez Percé 
Indian, and his half-breed boy, Baptiste, vacci- 
nated. As they approached the fort, they were 
hailed by the sentinel. The sight of a soldier in 
full array, with what appeared to be a long knife 
glittering on the end of a musket, struck Baptiste 
with such affright that he took to his heels, bawl- 


-lumbia, at the head of twenty-three men. 
travelled leisurely, to keep his horses fresh, until 
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ing for mercy at the top of his voice. The Nez 


Percé would have followed him, had not Wyeth 
assured him of his safety. Whenthey underwent 


the operation of the lancet, the doctor's wile and 
another lady were present ; both beautiful women. 
They were the first white women that they had 
seen, and they could not keep their eyes off of 
them. On returning to the boat, they recounted 
to their companions all that they had observed at 
the fort; but were especially eloquent about the 
white squaws, who, they said, were white as 
snow, and more beautiful than any human being 
they had ever beheld. 

We shall not accompany the captain any further 
in his voyage ; but will simply state that he made 
his way to Boston, where he succeeded in organ- 
izing an association under the name of ‘‘ The Co- 
lumbia River Fishing and Trading Company,’” 
for his original objects of a salmon fishery and a 
trade in furs. A brig, the May Dacres, had been 
dispatched for the Columbia with supplies ; and 
he was now on his way to the same point, at the 
head of sixty men, whom he had enlisted at St. 
Louis ; some of whom were experienced hunters, 
and all more habituated to the life of the wilder- 
ness than his first band of ‘‘ down-easters.”" 

We will now return to Captain Bonneville and 
his party, whom we left, making up their packs 
and saddling their horses, in Bear River valley. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


DEPARTURE OF CAPTAIN BONNEVILLE FOR THE 


COLUMBIA—ADVANCE OF WYETH—EFFORTS TO — 


KEEP THE LEAD—-HUDSON’S BAY PARTY—A 
JUNKETING — A DELECTABLE BEVERAGE— 
HONEY AND ALCOHOL—HIGH CAROUSING—THE 
CANADIAN ‘‘ BON VIVANT’ ’—A CACHE—A RAPID 
MOVE—WYETH AND HIS PLANS—HIS TRAVEL- 
LING COMPANIONS—BUFFALO HUNTING—MORE 
CONVIVIALITY—AN INTERRUPTION. 


IT was the 3d of July that Captain Bonneville 
set out on his second visit to the banks of the Co- 
He 


on the roth of July a scout brought word that 
Wyeth, with his band, was but fifty miles in the 
rear, and pushing forward with all speed. This 
caused some bustle in the camp; for it was im- 
portant to get first to the buffalo ground to secure 
provisions for the journey. -As the horses were 
too heavily laden to travel fast, a cache was digged, 
as promptly as possible, to receive all superfluous 
baggage. Just as it was finished, a spring burst 
out of the earth at the bottom. Another cache 
was therefore digged, about two miles further on; 


when, as they were about to bury the effects, a line 


of horsemen, with pack-horses, were seen streak- 
ing over the plain, and encamped close by. 

It proved to be a small band in'the service of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, under the command 


of a veteran Canadian ; one of those petty lead- — 


ers, who, with a small party of men, and a small 


supply of goods, are employed to follow up a band 


of Indians from one hunting ground to another, 
and buy up their peltries. 

Having received numerous civilities from the 
Hudson's Bay Company, the captain sent an invi- 
ae to the officers of the party to an evening re- 
gale ; 
tions. As the night air in these elevated regions 
is apt to be cold, a blazing fire was-soon made, 
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and set to work to make jovial prepara- 
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done credit to a Christmas 


-good-fellowship. There was 
ance of such hunters’ fare as the neighbor- 


Mountain appetites. They talked over all the 
events of their late campaigns ; but the Canadian 
veteran had been unlucky in some of his transac- 
tions; and his brow began to grow cloudy. 
Cap.ain Bonneville remarked his rising spleen, 
and regretted that he had no juice of the grape to 
keep it down. 
A man’s wit, however, is quick and inventive 

_ in the wilderness ; a thought suggested itself to 
_the captain, how he might brew a delectable bev- 

erage. Among his stores, was a keg of honey 

but half exhausted. This he filled up with alco- 
hol, and stirred the fiery and mellifluous ingredi- 
ents together. The glorious results may readily 

De imagined ; a happy compound of strength and 

Sweetness, enough to soothe the most ruffled tem- 

per and unsettle the most solid understanding. 

_ The beverage worked to a charm ; the can cir- 
culated merrily ; the first deep draught washed 
out every care from the mind of the veteran ; the 

_ second elevated his spirit to the clouds. He was 

_ in fact, a boon companion ; as all veteran Cana- 

_ dian traders are apt to be. He now became 

glorious ; talked over all his exploits, his huntings, 

his fightings with Indian braves, his loves with 

_ Indian beauties; sang snatches of old French 

_ ditties, and Canadian boat songs; drank deeper 

_ and deeper, sang louder and louder ; until, hav- 

ing reached a climax of drunken gayety, he grad- 

_ ually declined, and at length, fell fast asleep 
upon. the ground, After a long nap he again 

raised his head, imbibed another potation of the 

- “sweet and strong,’’ flashed up with another 
slight blaze of French gayety, and again fell 

asleep’ ; 

4 The morning found him still upon the field of 

action, but insad and sorrowful condition ; suffer- 

ing the penalties of past pleasures, and calling to 
mind the captain’s dulcet compound, with many 
| aretch and spasm. Itseemed as if the honey and 
alcohol, which had passed so glibly and smoothly 
over his tongue, were at war within his stomach ; 

and that he had a swarm of bees within his head. 

In short, so helpless and woe-begone was his 

plight, that his party proceeded on their march 

without him ; the captain promising to bring him 
on in safety in the after part of the day. 

As soon as this party had moved off, Captain 

- Bonneville’s men proceeded to construct and fill 

their cache; and just as it was completed the 

party of Wyeth was descried at a distance. Ina 
moment all was activity to take the road. The 
horses were prepared and mounted ; and being 
lightened of a great part of their burdens, were 
able to move with celerity. As to the worthy 

- convive of the preceding evening, he was carefully 
gathered up from the hunter’s couch on which he 
lay, repentant and supine, and,. being packed 

_ upon one of the horses, was hurried forward with 

the convoy, groaning and ejaculating at every jolt. 

In the course of the day, Wyeth, being lightly 
mounted, rode ahead of his party, and overtook 

Captain Bonneville. Their meeting was friendly 

and courteous; and they discussed, sociably, 

_ their respective fortunes since they separated on 
the banks of the Bighorn. Wyeth announced his 
intention of establishing a small trading post at 
mouth of the Portneuf, and leaving a few men 

ere, with a quamtity of goods, to trade with the 
orir ; di ioe ae < pent! | 
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hood furnished; and it was all discussed with 


‘Rocky Mountain and American Fur Companies, 


wilderness. 
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the Tonquin. His son had grown up in the em= 


the Rocky Mountain Fur Company to take a sup- 
ply of goods which he had brought out for them 
according to contract ; and which he had no other 
mode of disposing of. He further informed Cap- 
tain Bonneville that the competition between tk 


which had led to such nefarious stratagems and 
deadly feuds, was at an end ; they having divided 
the country between them, allotting boundarie 
within which each was to trade and hunt, so as 
not to interfere with the other. : pan Ee. 
In company with Wyeth were travelling two 
men of science; Mr. Nuttall, the botanist ; the 
same who ascended the Missouri at the time of 
the expedition to Astoria ; and Mr. Townshend, 
an ornithologist ; from these gentlemen we m 
look forward to important information concernin; 
these interesting regions. There were three r 
ligious missionaries, also, bound to the shores af 
the Columbia, to spread the light of the Gospel in 
that far wilderness. ohne hae ee 
After riding for some time together, in friendly 
conversation, Wyeth returned \to his party, a ie 
Captain Bonneville continued to press forward, | 
and to gain ground. At night he sent off the 
sadly sober and moralizing chief of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, under a proper escort, to rejoin 
his people ; his route branching off in a different 
direction. The latter took a cordial leave of h 
host, hoping, on some future ccasion, to repay 
his hospitality in kind. qi die age 
In the morning the captain was early on the © 
march ; throwing scouts out far ahead, to scour A 
hill and dale, in search of buffalo. He had can- 
fidently expected to find game, in abundance, on 
the head waters of the Portneuf; but on reaching 
that region, nota track was to beseen. 
At length, one of the scouts, who had made 
wide sweep away to the head-waters of the Black- 
foot River, discovered great herds quietly grazing 
in the adjacent meadows. He set out on his re- 
turn, to report his discoveries ; but night overtak- _ 
ing him; he was kindly and hospitably entertained — 
at the camp of Wyeth. Assoonas day dawned he 
hastened to his own camp with the welcome intel-_ 
ligence ; and about teno’clock of the same morn-_ 
ing, Captain Bonneville’s party were in the midst 
of the game. 5 
The packs were scarcely off the backs of the — 
mules, when the runners, mounted on the fleetest 
horses, were full tilt after the buffalo. Others of — 
the men were busied erecting scaffolds, and other 
contrivances, for jerking or drying meat; others — 
were lighting great fires for the same purpose ; 
soon the hunters began to make their appear-_ 
ance,. bringing in the choicest morsels of buffalo — 
meat ; these were placed upon the scaffolds, and 
the whole camp presented a scene of singular — 
hurry and activity. At daylight the next morn- 
ing, the runners again took the field, with similar — 
success’; and, after an interval of repose made 
their third and last chase, about twelve o'clock ; 
for by this time, Wyeth’s party was in sight. The © 
game being now driven into a valley, at some dis- _ 
tance, Wyeth was obliged to fix his camp there; 
but he came in the evening to pay Captain Bonne- — 
ville a visit. -He was accompanied by Captain 
Stewart, the amateur traveller; who had not yet 
sated his appetite for the adventurous life of the 
With him, also, was a Mr. M’Kay, | 
a half-breed ; son of the unfortunate adventurer 
of the same name who came out in the first mari- 
time expedition to Astoria and was blown up in’ 
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ploy of the British fur companies; and was a 
moreover, a farm in the valley of the Wallamut. 
_ The three visitors, when they reached Captain 
Bonneville’s camp, were surprised to find no one 
in it but himself and three men ; his party being 
dispersed in all directions, to make the most of 
their present chance for hunting. They remon- 
strated with him on the imprudence of remaining 
with so trifling a guard in a region so full of 
danger. Captain Bonneville vindicated the pol- 
icy of his conduct. He never hesitated to’send 
out all his hunters, when any important object 
was to be attained ; and experience had taught 
him that he was most secure when his forces 
were thus distributed over the surrounding coun- 
try. He then was sure that no enemy could ap- 
proach, from any direction, without being discov- 
ered by his hunters; who have a quick eye for 
detecting the slightest signs of the proximity of 
Indians ; and who would instantly convey intelli- 
gence to the camp. 
_ The captain now set to werk with his men, to 
prepare a suitable entertainment for his guests. 
It was a time of plenty in the camp; of prime 
hunters’ dainties ; of buffalo humps, and buffalo 
tongues ; and roasted ribs, and broiled marrow- 
bones: all these were cooked in hunters’ style ; 
served up with a profusion known only on a plenti- 
ful hunting ground, and discussed with an appe- 
tite that would astonish the puny gourmands of 
tne cities. But above all, and to give a baccha- 
_nalian grace to this truly masculine repast, the 
captain produced his mellifluous keg of home- 
brewed nectar, which had been so potent over the 
senses of the veteran of Hudson’s Bay.  Pota- 
tions, pottle deep, again went round ; never did 
_ beverage excite greater glee, or meet with more 
rapturous commendation. The parties were fast 
_ advancing to that happy state which would have 
insured ample cause tor the next day’s repent- 
ance; and the bees were already beginning to 
buzz about their ears, when a messenger came 
‘spurring to the camp with | intelligence that 
Wyeth’s people had got entangled in one of those 
deep and frightiul ravines, piled with immense 
- fragments of volcanic rock, which gash the whole 
country about the head-waters of the Blackfoot 
River. The revel was instantly at an end; the 
keg of sweet and’ potent home-brewed was desert- 
ed ; and the guests departed with all speed to aid 
in extricating their companions from the volcanic 
ravine. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 


A RAPID MARCH—A CLOUD OF DUST — WILD 
HORSEMEN — ‘‘ HIGH JINKS’’—HORSE-RACING 
AND RIFLE-SHOOTING—THE GAME OF HAND— 
THE FISHING SEASON—MODE OF FISHING—TA- 
BLE LANDS—SALMON FISHERS—THE CAPTAIN’S 
VISIT TO AN INDIAN LODGE—THE INDIAN GIRL 
—THE POCKET MIRROR—SUPPER—TROUBLES 
OF AN EVIL CONSCIENCE. 


““Up and away!’’ is the first thought at day- 
light of the Indian trader, when a rival is at hand 
and distance is to be gained. Early in the morn- 
ing, Captain Bonneville ordered the half dried 
meat to be packed upon the horses, and leaving 
Wyeth and his party to hunt the scattered buffalo, 
pushed off rapidly to the east, to regain the plain 
of the Portneuf. His march-was rugged and 

dangerous ; through volcanic hills, broken 


wil 


prime hunter, and a daring partisan. He held, - 


into. 
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‘ing mingled with peals of laughter. 


‘like the old game of passing the ring or the button, 


KE at , 
cliffs and precipices ; ( 
dous chasms, where the rocks rose | Me 

‘On the second day, however, he encamped on 
more in the plain, and as it was still early som 
of the men strolled out to the neighboring h 
In casting their eyes round the country, they pe 
ceived a great cloud of dust rising in the sot 
and evidently approaching. Hastening back to- 
the camp, they gave the alarm. Preparations were 
instantly made to receive an enemy ; while some 
of the men, throwing themselves upon the “‘run- _ 
ning horses’’ kept for hunting, galloped off to rec 
onnoitre. In a little while, they made signa 
from a distance that all was friendly. By thi: 
time the cloud of dust had swept on as if hurried — 
along by a blast, and a band of wild horsemen ~ 
came dashing at full leap into the camp, yelling 
and whooping like so many maniacs. Theil 
dresses, their accoutrements, their mode of rid- 
ing, and their uncouth clamor, made them seem 
a party of savages arrayed for war; but they 
proved to be principally half-breeds, and white 
men grown savage in the wilderness, who were — 
employed as trappers and hunters in the service of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. a 

Here was again ‘“‘ high jinks’’ in the camp. — 
Captain Bonneville’s men hailed these wild scam- 
perers as congenial spirits, or rather as the very 
game birds of their class. They entertained them ~ 
with ‘the hospitality of mountaineers, feasting — 
them at every fire. At first, there were mutual _ 
details of adventures and exploits, and broad jok- 
Then came | 
on boasting of the comparative merits of horses 
and rifles, which soon engrossed every tongue. 
This naturally Jed to racing, and shooting ata 
mark; one trial of speed and skill succeeded © 
another, shouts and acclamations rose {rom the — 
victorious parties, fierce altercations succeeded, 
and a general melée was about to take place, | 
when suddenly the attention of the quarrellers © 
was arrested by a strange kind of Indian chant or 
chorus, that seemed to operate upon them as a 
charm. Theirfury was at an end ; a tacit recon- 
ciliation succeeded, and the ideas of the whole | 
mongrel crowd-—whites, half-breeds, and squaws _ 
—were turned in a new direction. They all form- 
ed into groups, and taking their places at the sev- — 
eral fires, prepared for one of the most exciting § — 
amusements of the Nez Percés and the other 
tribes of the Far West. ms 

The choral chant, in fact, which had thus acted _ 
as a charm, was a kind of wild accompaniment 
to the favorite Indian game of ‘‘Hand.’’ Thisis 
played by two parties drawn out in opposite pla- aN 
toons before a blazing fire. It is in some respects _ 


and detecting the hand which holds it. In the | 
present game, the object hidden, or the cache as 
it is called by the trappers, is a small splint of — 
wood, or other diminutive article, that may be — 
concealed in the closed hand. ‘This is passed — 
backward and forward among the party ‘‘in 
hand,’’ while the party ‘‘ out of hand’’ guess” 
where it is concealed. To heighten the excite- 
ment and confuse the guessers, a number of dry 
poles are laid before each platoon, upon which 
the members of the party ‘‘in hand’’ beat furi- 
ously with short staves, keeping time to the choral 
chant already mentioned, which waxes fast and 
furious as the game proceeds. _ As large bets are 
staked upon the game, the excitement is prodi 
ious. Each partyin turn bursts out in ft 
beating, and yelling, a rking » 
int Sieh eat that 


_ their naked shoulders, even in the cold of a win- 

r night. The bets are doubled and trebled as 
e€ game advances, the mental excitement in- 

creases almost to madness, and all the worldly, 

effects of the gamblers are often hazarded upon 

_ the position of a straw. 

_ These gambling games were kept up through- 

out the night; every fire glared upon a group 

that looked like a crew of maniacs at their frantic 
orgies, and the scene would have been kept up 
throughout the succeeding day, had not Captain 

Bonneville interpoSed his authority, and, at the 
usual hour, issued his marching orders. 

Proceeding down the course of Snake River, the 

_ hunters regularly returned to camp in the evening 

_ laden with wild geese, which were yet scarcely 

able to fly, and were easily caught in great num- 
bers. It was now the season of the annual fish- 

_ feast, with which the Indians in these parts cele- 

_, brate the first appearance of the salmon in this 
river. These fish are taken in great numbers at 
the numerous falls of about four feet pitch. The 
Indians flank the shallow water just below, and 
spear them as they attempt to pass. In wide parts 

_ of the river, also, they place a sort of chevaux-de- 
frize, or fence, of poles interwoven with withes, 
and forming an angle in the middle of the current, 

where a small opening is left for the salmon to 

pass. Around this opening the Indians station 
themselves on small rafts, and ply their spears 

_. with great success. 

4 The table lands:so common in this region have a 

sandy soil, inconsiderable in depth, and covered 

with sage, or more properly speaking, worm- 
wood. Below this is a level stratum of rock, riven 

. occasionally by frightful chasms. The whole 

f plain rises as it approaches the river, and termi- 

; nates with high and broken cliffs, difficult to 

pass, and in many places so precipitous that it is 

impossible, for days together, to get down to the 
water’s edge, to give drink to the horses. This 
obliges the traveller occasionally to abandon the 
vicinity of the river, and make a wide sweep into 

i the interior. 

It was now far in the month of July, and the 
party suffered extremely from sultry weather and 
dusty travelling. The flies and gnats, too, were 
extremely troublesome to the horses ; especially 
when keeping along the edge of the river where 
jt runs between low sand-banks. Whenever the 

_ travellers encamped in the afternoon, the horses 

~ retired to,the gravelly shores and remained there, 
without attempting to feed until the cool of the 
evening. As to the travellers, they plunged into 
the clear and coel current, to wash away the dust 
of the road and refresh themselves after the heat 
of the day. The nights were always cool and 
pleasant. 

_ At one place where they encamped for some 
time, the river was nearly five hundred yards 
wide, and studded with grassy islands, adorned 

_ with groves of willow and cotton-wood. Here 
the Indians were assembled in great numbers, and 
had barricaded the channels between the islands, 
to enable them to spear the salmon with greater 
facility. They were a timid race, and seemed 
unaccustomed to the sight of white men. Enter- 

ing one of the huts, Captain Bonneville found the 

inhabitants just proceeding to cook a fine salmon. 

It is put into a pot filled with cold water, and 

- hung over the fire. The moment the water begins 

_ to boil, the fish is considered cooked. / 

i seat unceremoniously, and lighting 

awaited the cooking of the 

If to the repas 


rected her large black eyes full in his face, and — 


i> 


The owner of the hut seemed to take his intrusio: 
in good part. While conversing with him th 
captain felt something move behind him, and 
turning round and removing a few skins and old 
buffalo robes, discovered a young girl, abou 
fourteen years of age, crouched beneath, who di- 


continued to gaze in mute surprise and terror. The 
captain endeavored to dispel her fears, and draw- 
ing a bright ribbon from his pocket, attempted 
repeatedly to tie it round her neck. She jerked 
back at each attempt, uttering a sound very muc 
like a snarl ; nor could all the blandishments of 
the captain, albeit a pleasant, good-looking, and 
somewhat gallant man, succeed in conquering th 
shyness of the savage little beauty. His atte 
tions were now turned to the parents, whom he 
presented with an awl and a little tobacco, an 
having thus secured their good-will, continued to 
smoke his pipe and watch the salmon. While 
thus seated near the threshold, an urchin of the 
family approached the door, but catching a sight 
of the strange guest, ran off screaming with ter- 
ror, and ensconced himself behind the long straw 
at the back of the hut. isan 
Desirous to dispel entirely this timidity, and t 
open a trade with the simple inhabitants of the 
hut, who, he did not doubt, had furs somewhere 
concealed ; the captain now drew forth that grand 
lure in the eyes of the savage, a pocket mirror. © 
The sight of it was irresistible. After examining — 
it for a long time with wonder and admiration, 
they produced a musk-rat skin, and offered itin 
exchange. The captain shook his head ; but pur- 
chased the skin for a couple of buttons—super- 
fluous_ trinkets! as the worthy lord of the hovel 
had neither coat nor breeches on which to place 
them. 
The mirror still continued the great object of 
desire, particularly in the eyes of the old house- — 
wife, who produced a pot of parched flour and a 
string of biscuit roots. These procured her some 
trifle in return ; but could not command the pur- 
chase of the mirror. The salmon being now 
completely cooked, they all joined heartily in sup- — 
per. A bounteous portion was deposited before 
the captain by the old woman, upon some fresh 
grass, which served instead of a platter; and _ 
never had he tasted a salmon boiled so complete- — 
ly to his fancy. a 
Supper being over, the captain lighted his pipe | 
and passed it to his host, who, inhaling the 
smoke, puffed it through his nostrils so assidu- 
ously, that in a little while his head manifested 
signs of confusion and dizziness. Being satisfied, 
by this time, of the kindly and companionable 
qualities of the captain, he became easy and com- 
municative ; and at length hinted something about _ 
exchanging beaver skins for horses. The captain — 
at once offered to dispose of his steed, which | 
stood fastened at the door. The bargain was. 
soon concluded, whereupon the Indian, removing 
a pile of bushes under which his valuables were — 
concealed, drew forth the number of skins agreed 
upon as the price. 
Shortly afterward, some of the captain’s people 
coming up, he ordered another horse to be sad~ 
dled, and, mounting it, took his departure from 
the hut, after distributing a few trifling presents 
among its simple inhabitants. During all the | 
time of his visit, the little Indian girl had kept — 
her large black eyes fixed upon him, almost witha 
out winking, watching every movement with awe 
and wonder; and as he rode off, remained gaz- 
ing after him, motionless as a statue. Her father, 


however, delighted with his new acquaintance, 
mounted his newly purchased horse, and followed 
un the train of the captain, to whom he continued 
to be a faithful and useful adherent during his so- 
yourn in the neighborhood. 
The cowardly effects of an evil conscience were 


evidenced in the conduct of one of the captain’s - 


amen, who had been in the Californian expedition. 


- During all their intercourse with the harmless 
people of this place, he had manifested uneasiness 
and anxiety. While his companions mingled 
freely and joyously with the natives, he went 
_ about with a restless, suspicious look ; scrutiniz- 


ing every painted form and face and starting 
often at the sudden approach of some meek and 
inoffensive savage, who regarded him with rever- 
ence asasuperior being. Yet this was ordinarily 
a bold fellow, who never flinched from danger, 
nor turned pale at the prospect of a battle. At 
_ length he requested permission of Captain Bonne- 
ville to keep out of the way of these people en- 
tirely. Their striking resemblance, he said, to the 
people of Ogden’s River, made him continually 
| fear that some among them might have seen him 
in that expedition ; and might seek an opportu- 
nity of revenge. Ever after this, while they re- 
mained in this neighborhood, he would skulk out 
of the way and keep aloof when any of the native 
inhabitants approached. ‘‘ Such,’’ observes Cap- 
tain Bonneville, ‘‘ is the effect of self-reproach, even 
upon the roving trapper in the wilderness, who 
has little else to fear than the stings of his own 
guilty conscience.”’ 
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5 OUTFIT OF A TRAPPER—RISKS TO WHICH HE IS 
_ SUBJECTED—PARTNERSHIP OF TRAPPERS—EN- 
MITY OF INDIANS—DISTANT SMOKE—A COUN- 
TRY ON FIRE—GUN CREEK—GRAND ROND— 
FINE PASTURES—PERPLEXITIES IN A SMOKY 
COUNTRY—CONFLAGRATION OF FORESTS, 


Ir had been the intention of Captain Bonne- 
ville, in descending along Snake River, to scat- 
ter his trappers upon the smaller streams. In 
this way a range of country is trapped by small 
detachments from a main body. ‘The outfit of a 
trapper is generally a rifle, a pound of powder, 
and four pounds of lead, with a bullet mould, 
_ seven traps, an axe, a hatchet, a knife and awl, a 

_ camp kettle, two blankets, and, where supplies 
are plenty, seven pounds of flour. He has, gen- 
erally, two or three horses, to carry himself and 
his baggage and peltries. Two trappers com- 
monly go together, for the purposes of mutual 
assistance and support ; a larger party could not 
_ easily escape the eyes of the Indians. It is a ser- 

_ vice of peril, and even more so at present than 
_ formerly, for the Indians, since they have got into 
the habit of trafficking peltries with the traders, 
have learned the value of the beaver, and look 
upon the trappers as poachers, who are filching 
the riches from their streams, and interfering with 
their market. They make no hesitation, there- 
_ fore, to murder the solitary trapper, and thus de- 
_ Stroy a competitor, while they possess themselves 
of his spoils. It is with regret we add, too, that 

this hostility has in many cases been instigated by 

traders, desirous of injuring their rivals, but who 
have themselves often reaped the fruits of the 
_ mischief they have sown. 
When two trappers undertake 


| unobserved. | 


——s 


horses in some lonely glen, where they can gr 
They then build a small hut, dig | 


out a canoe from a cotton-wood tree, and in thi 
poke along shore silently, in the evening, and set 
their traps. These they revisit in the same silent _ 
way at daybreak. When they take any beavet 
they bring it home, skin it, stretch the skins on 
sticks to dry, and feast upon the flesh. They 
body, hung up before the fire, turns by its own — 
weight, and is roasted ina superior style ; the tail 
is the trapper’s tidbit ; it is cut off, put on the end 
of a stick, and toasted, and is considered evena 
greater dainty than the tongue or the marrow- _ 
bone of a buffalo. | ah 
With all their silence and caution, however, the 
poor trappers cannot always escape their hawk- _ 
eyed enemies. Their trail has been discovered, 
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perhaps, and followed up for many a mile; or 


their smoke has been seen curling up out of the 
secret glen, or has been scented by the savages, 
whose sense of smell is almost as acute as that of 
sight. Sometimes they are pounced upon when in 
the act of setting their traps ; at other times, they 
are roused from their sleep by the horrid war- 
whoop; or, perhaps, have a bullet or an arrow 
whistling about their ears, in the midst of one of 
their beaver banquets. In this way they are pick- 
ed off, from time to time, and nothing is known | 
of therm, until, perchance, their bones arefound =~ 
bleaching in some lonely ravine, or on the banks 

of some nameless stream, which from that time is 
called after them. Many of the small streams. _ 
beyond the mountains thus perpetuate the names 
of unfortunate trappers that have been murdered 
on their banks. 

A knowledge of these dangers deterred Captain 
Bonneville, in' the present instance, from detach- 
ing small parties of trappers as he had intended; 
for his scouts brought him word that formidable 
bands of the Banneck Indians were lying onthe __ 
Boisée and Payette Rivers, at no great distance, 
so that they would be apt to detect and cut off any 
stragglers. It behooved him, also, to keep his — 
party together, to guard against any predatory 
attack upon the main body ; he continued on his 
way, therefore, without dividing his forces. And 
fortunate it was that he did so; for ina littie 
while he encountered one of the phenomena of the 
western wilds that would effectually have pre- 
vented his scattered people from finding each 
other again. In a word, it was the season of set- 
ting fire to the prairies. As he advanced he bee 
gan to perceive great clouds of smoke at a dis- 
tance, rising by degrees, and spreading over the 
whole face of the country. The atmosphere be- 
came dry and surcharged with murky vapor, 
parching to the skin, and irritating to the eyes. 
When travelling among the hills, they could 
scarcely discern objects at the distance of a few 
paces ; indeed, the least exertion of the vision’ 
was painful. There was evidently some vast con- 
flagration in the direction toward which they were — 
proceeding ; it was as yet at a great distance, and | 
during the day they could only see the smoke ris- ol 
ing in larger and denser volumes, and rolling forth 
In an immense canopy. At night the skies were’ 
all glowing with the reflection of unseen fires, 
hanging in an immense body of lurid light high 
above the horizon. ie 

Having reached Gun Creek, an important stream 
coming from the left, Captain Bonneville turned. 
up its course, to traverse the mountains and avoid 

tot ° 


_ so rapidly that it was impossible to distinguish 
_ the face of the country and ascertain landmarks. 
Fortunately, the travellers fell upon an Indian trail, 
which led them to the head-waters of the Fourche 
de Glace or Ice River, sometimes called the Grand 
_ Rond. Here they found all the plains and valleys 
B _ wrapped in one vast conflagration ; which swept 
over the long grass in billows of flame, shot up 
_ every bush and tree, rose in great columns from 
_ the groves, and sent up clouds of smoke that 
darkened the atmosphere. To avoid this sea of 
fire, the travellers had to pursue their course close 
along the foot of the mountains ; but the irritation 
_ from the smoke continued to be tormenting. 

The country about the head-waters of the Grand 
- Rond spreads out into broad and level prairies, 
extremely fertile, and watered by mountain 

springs and rivulets. These prairies are resorted 

to by small bands of the Skynses, to pasture their 
horses, as well as to banquet upon the salmon 
_ which abound in the neighboring waters. They 
take these fish in great quantities and without the 
least difficulty ; simply taking them out of the 
water with their hands, as they flounder and 
struggle in the numerous long shoals of ‘the prin- 
_ cipal streams. At the time the travellers passed 
» over these prairies, some of the narrow, deep 
streams by which they were intersected were 
_ completely choked with salmon, which they took 
“in great numbers. The wolves and bears fre- 
quent these streams at this season, to avail them- 
_ . selves of these great fisheries. 
om _ The travellers continued, for many days, to ex- 
perience great difficulties and discomforts from 
this wide conflagration, which seemed to em- 
brace the whole wilderness. The sun was fora 
-_- great part of the time obscured by the smoke, and 
the loftiest mountains were hidden from view. 
_ Blundering along in this region of mist and un- 
certainty, they were frequently obliged to make 
long circuits, to avoid obstacles which they could 
not perceive until close upon them. The Indian 
trails were their safest guides, for though they 


direct course, they always conducted them to the 
passes. 

On the 26th of August, they reached the head 
of the Way-lee-way River. Here, in a valley of 
the mountains through which this head-water 
makes its way, they found a band of the Skynses, 
who were extremely sociable, and appeared to be 
well disposed, and as they spoke the Nez Percé 
language, an intercourse was easily kept up with 
ery then; 
In the pastures on the bank of this stream, 
_ Captain Bonneville encamped for a time, for the 

purpose of recruiting the strength of his horses. 

Scouts were now sent out to explore the surround- 

ing country, and search for a convenient pass 
_ through the mountains toward the Wallamut or 

Multnomah. After an absence of twenty days 

‘they returned weary and discouraged. They had 

been harassed and perplexed in rugged mountain 
_ defiles, where their progress was continually im- 
_ peded by rocks and precipices. Often they had 
been obliged to travel along the edges of frightful 


nd would have 


sometimes appeared to lead them out of their 


| Bonneville’s men; offering a couple of good run- — 
S Ze 


party in its march, was still more awful the fur- 
ther this exploring party proceeded. The flames — 
which swept rapidly over the light vegetation c 
the prairies assumed a fiercer character and took 
a stronger hold amid the wooded glens 
ravines of the mountains. Some of the deep 
gorges and defiles sent up sheets of flame, 
clouds of lurid smoke, and sparks and cinders — 
that in the night made them resemble the cra TS 
of volcanoes. The groves and forests, too, which 
crowned the cliffs, shot up their towering colum 
of fire, and added to the furnace glow of- 
mountains. With these stupendous sights w 
combined the rushing blasts caused by the rar 
fied air, which roared and howled through the 
narrow glens, and whirled forth the smoke and 
flames inimpetuous wreaths. Ever and anon, too, 
was heard the crash of falling trees, sometime: 
tumbling from crags and precipices, with tremen- 
dous sounds. ba 

In the daytime, the mountains were wrapped 1 
smoke so dense and blinding, that the explorer 
if by chance they separated, could only find ea 
other by shouting. Often, too, they had to gro 
their way through the yet burning forests, in co 
stant peril from the limbs and trunks of trees, © 
which frequently fell across their path. At length 
they gave up the attempt to find a pass as hope- 
less, under actual circumstances, and made their _ 
way back to the camp to report their failure. 


CEOAP TER UX; 


.\THE SKYNSES —THEIR TRAFFIC — HUNTING 
FOOD—HORSES—A HORSE-RACE—DEVOTIONA 
FEELING OF THE SKYNES, NEZ PERCES, AND 
FLATHEADS — PRAYERS — EXHORTATIONS — 
PREACHER ON HORSEBACK—EFFECT OF RE 
GION ON THE MANNERS OF THE TRIBES—A 

. NEW LIGHT. 


DuRING the absence of this detachment, a 
sociable intercourse had been kept up betwee 
the main party and the Skynses, who had removed 
into the neighborhood of the camp. These peo- 
ple dwell about the waters of the Way-lee-w: 
and the adjacent country, and trade regularly — 
with the Hudson's Bay Company ; generally giv- 
ing horses in exchange for the articles of which — 
they stand in need. They bring beaver skins, 
also, to the trading posts ; not procured by tra 
ping, but by a course of internal traffic with the 
shy and ignorant Shoshokoes and Too-el-icans, — 
who keep in distant and unfrequented parts of the 
country, and will not venture near the trading 
houses. The Skynses hunt the deer and elk, oc- 
casionally ; and depend, for a part of the year, on 
fishing. Their main subsistence, however, is 
upon roots, especially the kamash. This bulbous — 
root is said to be of a delicious flavor, and highly 
nutritious. The women dig it upin great quanti- 
ties, steam it, and deposit it in caches for winter 
provisions. It* grows spontaneously, and abso-— 
lutely covers the plains. : : 

This tribe were comfortably clad and equipped. 
They had a few rifles among them, and were ex- 
tremely desirous of bartering for those of Captain 
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horses, however, were not to be procured from 
them on any terms. They almost invariably use 
ponies ; but of a breed infinitely superior to any 
in the United States. They are fond ot trying 

their speed and bottom, and of betting upon them. 

As Captain Bonneville was desirous of judging 
of the comparative merit of their horses, he pur- 
chased one of their racers, and had a trial of 
speed between that,an American, anda Shoshonie, 
which were supposed to be well matched. The 


_ half out and back. For the first half mile the 
- American took the lead by a few hands ; but, los- 
ing his wind, soon teH far behind ; leaving the 
Shoshonie and Skynse to contend together. For 
_amile and a-half they went head and head: but 
at the turn the Skynse took the lead and won the 
race with great ease, scarce drawing a quick 
breath when all was over. 
_ The Skynses, like the Nez Percés and the Flat- 
heads, have a strong devotional feeling, which 
has been successfully cultivated by some of the 
resident personages of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. Sunday is invariably kept sacred among 
these tribes. They will not raise their camp on 
that day, unless in extreme cases of danger or 
hunger: neither will they hunt, nor fish, nor 
trade, nor perform any kind of Jabor on that day. 
_ A part of it is passed in prayer and religious 
ceremonies. Some chief, who is generally at 
_ the same time what is called a ‘‘ medicine man,’’ 
assembles the community. After invoking bless- 
ings from the Deity, he addresses the assemblage, 
exhorting them to good conduct ; to be diligent in 
_ providing for theirfamilies ; to abstain from lying 
and stealing ; to avoid quarrelling or cheating in 
_ their play, and to be just and hospitable to all 
~ strangers who may be among them. Prayers and 
exhortations are also made, early in the morning, 
on week days. Sometimes, all this is done by the 
chief, from horseback ; moving slowly about the 
~ camp, with his hat on, and uttering his exhorta- 
tions with a loud voice. On all occasions, the 
bystanders listen with profound attention ; and at 
_ the end of every sentence respond one word in 
unison, apparently equivalent to an amen. 
__ While these prayers and exhortations are going 
on, every employment in the camp is suspended. 
If an Indian is riding by the place, he dismounts, 
holds his horse, and attends with reverence until 
all is done. When the chief has finished his 
prayer or exhortation, he says, ‘‘I have done ;”’ 
upon which there is a general exclamation in 
unison. 

With these religious services, probably derived 
from the white men, the tribes above-mentioned 

mingle some of their old Indian ceremonials, 

such as dancing to the cadence of a song or bal- 

lad, which is generally done in a large lodge 

_ provided for the purpose. Besides Sundays, they 

likewise observe the cardinal holidays of , the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Whoever has introduced these simple forms of 
religion among these poor savages, has evidently 
understood their characters and capacities, and 
effected a great melioration of their manners. Of 
this we speak not merely from the testimony of 
Captain Bonneville, but likewise from that of 
Mr. Wyeth, who passed some months in a travel- 
ling camp of the Flatheads. ‘‘ During the time 
I have been with them,’’ says he, ‘‘I have never 
known an instance of theft among them : the least 
thing, even to a bead or pin, is brought to you, if 

found; and often, things that have been thrown 
away. Neither have I known any quarrelling, 
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more surprised me, when I came to see the vari- © 


ous occasions that would have given rise to it 
among the whites : the crowding together of from 


twelve to eighteen hundred horses, which have to 


be driven into camp at night, to be picketed, to 
be packed in the morning ; the gathering of fuel 
in places where it is extremely scanty. All 
this, however, is done without confusion or dis- 
turbance. 

‘They have a mild, playful, laughing disposi- 
tion ; and this is portrayed in their countenances. 
They are polite, and unobtrusive. When one 
speaks, the rest pay strict attention : when he is 
done, another assents by ‘yes,’ or dissents by 
‘no;’ and then states his reasons, which are 
listened to with equal attention. Even the chil- 
dren are more peaceable than any other children. 
I never heard an angry word among them, nor 
any quarrelling; although there were, at least, 
five hundred of them together, and continually at 
play. With all this quietness of spirit, they are 
brave when put to the test ; and are an overmatch 
for an equal number of Blackfeet.” : 

The foregoing observations, though gathered 
from Mr. Wyeth as relative to the Flatheads, ap- 
ply, in the main, to the Skynses also. 
Bonneville, during his sojourn with the latter, 
took constant occasion, in conversing with their 
principal men, to encourage them in the cultiva- 
tion of moral and religious habits; drawing a 
comparison between their peaceable and comfort- 
able course of life and that of other tribes, and 
attributing it to their superior sense of morality 
and religion. He frequently attended their relig- 


ious services, with his people ; always enjoining | 


on the latter the most reverential deportment ; 
and he observed that the poor Indians were always 
pleased to have the white men present. 

The disposition of these-tribes is evidently favor- 
able to a considerable degree of civilization. A 
few farmers settled among them might lead 
them, Captain Bonneville thinks, to till the earth 
and cultivate grain ; the country of the Skynses 
and Nez Percés is admirably adapted for the rais- 
ing of cattle. A Christian missionary or two, and 
some trifling assistance from government, to pro- 
tect them from the predatory and warlike tribes, 
might lay the foundation of a Christian people in 
the midst of the great western wilderness, who 
would “‘ wear the Americans near their hearts.’’ 

We must not omit to observe, however, in quali- 
fication of the sanctity of this Sabbath in the 
wilderness, that these tribes who are all ardently 
addicted to gambling and horseracing, make Sun- 
day a peculiar day for recreations of the kind, not 
deeming them in any wise out of season. After 
prayers and pious ceremonials are over, there is 
scarce an hour in the day, says Captain Bonne- 
ville, that you do not see several horses racing at 
full speed ; and in every corner of the camp are 
groups of gamblers, ready to stake everything 
upon the all-absorbing game of hand. The In- 
dians, says Wyeth, appear to enjoy their amuse- 
ments with more zest than the whites. They are 
great gamblers ; and in proportion to their means, 
play bolder and bet higher than white men. 

The cultivation of the religious feeling, above 
noted, among the savages, has been at times a 
convenient policy with some of the more knowing 
traders ; who have derived great credit and influ- 
ence among them by being considered ‘‘ medicine 
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men ;’’ that is, men gifted with mysterious knowl-. 


edge. This feeling 1s also at times played upon 
by religious charlatans, who are to be found in 
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__ in the camp, who aims at power and sway. 


“One of these was 
ioted by Wyeth, during his sojourn among the 
Flatheads. -A new great man, says he, is rising 
He 
covers his designs under the ample cloak of relig- 
ion ; inculcating some new doctrines and cere- 
monials among those who are more simple than 
himself. He has already made proselytes of one 
_ fifth of the camp ; beginning by working on the 
- women, the children, and the weak-minded. His 
_ followers are all dancing on the plain, to their 
‘own vocal music. The more knowing ones of 
the tribe look on’ and laugh; thinking it all too 
foolish to do harm ; but they will soon find that 
women, children, and fools, form a large majority 
of every cummunity, and they will have, eventu- 
ally, to follow the new light, or be considered 
among the profane. As soon as a preacher or 
pseudo prophet of the kind gets followers enough, 
_ he either takes command of the tribe, or branches 
off and sets up for an independent chief and 
**medicine man.” 


as well as civilized life. 


CHAP TERIX LY I. 

SCARCITY IN THE CAMP—-REFUSAL OF SUPPLIES 
BY THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY—CONDUCT 
OF THE INDIANS—A HUNGRY RETREAT—JOHN 
DAY’S RIVER—THE BLUE MOUNTAINS—SALMON 


2) . FISHING ON SNAKE RIVER—MESSENGERS FROM 


THE CROW COUNTRY—BEAR RIVER VALLEY— 
IMMENSE MIGRATION OF BUFFALO—DANGER 
OF BUFFALO HUNTING—A WOUNDED INDIAN 
—EUTAW INDIANS—A ‘‘SURROUND”’ OF AN- 
TELOPES. 


PROVISIONS were now growing scanty in the 
camp, and Captain Bonneville found it necessary 
to seek a new neighborhood. Taking leave, 
therefore, of his friends, the Skynses, he set off to 
the westward, and, crossing a low range of 
mountains, encamped on the head-waters of the 
Ottolais. Being now within thirty miles of Fort 
Wallah-Wallah, the trading post of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, he sent a small detachment of men 
thither to purchase corn for the subsistence of his 
party. The men were well received at the fort ; 
but all supplies for their camp were peremptorily 
refused. Tempting offers were made them, how- 

_ ever, if they would leave their present employ, 
and enter into the service of the company ; but 
they were not to be seduced. 

. When Captain Bonneville saw his messengers 

_ return empty-handed, he ordered an instant move, 
for there was imminent danger of famine. He 
pushed forward down the course of the Ottolais, 


a which runs diagonal to the Columbia, and falls 


into it about fifty miles below the Wallah-Wallah. 

His route lay through a beautiful undulating 
' country, covered with horses belonging to the 
Skynses, who sent them there for pasturage. 

On reaching the Columbia, Captain Bonneville 
hoped to open a trade with the natives, for fish 
and other provisions, but to his surprise they kept 
aloof, and even hid themselves on his approach. 
He soon discovered that they were under the in- 
fluence of the Hudson’s Bay Company, who had 
forbidden them to trade, or hold any communion 
with him. He proceeded along the Columbia, but 
it was everywhere thesame ; notan article of pro- 
visions was to be obtained from the natives, and 

_ he was at length obliged to kill a couple of his 
horses to sustain his famishing people. 
bia 


ie 


find the elk, the deer, and the bighorn ; and aft 


He now 


came to a halt, and consulted what was to 
done. The broad and beautiful Columbia lay be- 
fore them, smooth and unruffled as a mirror ; 
little more journeying would take them to - 
lower region ; to the noble valley of the Wal 
mut, their projected winter quarters. To advan 
under present circumstances would be to cou 
starvation. The resources of the country were — 
locked against them, by the influence of a jealous 
and powerful. monopoly. If they reached the — 
Wallamut, they could scarcely hope to obtain 
sufficient supplies for the winter ; if they lingered — 
any longer in the country the snows woul 
gather upon the mountains and cut off their 
treat. By hastening their return, they would b 
able to reach the Blue Mountains just in time to 


they had supplied themselves with provisions, the 
might push through the mountains before they 
were entirely blocked up by snow. Influenced by — 
these considerations, Captain Bonneville reluc-— 
tantly turned his back a second time on the Co 
lumbia, and set off for the Blue Mountains. e 
took his course up, John Day’s River, so called — 
from one of the hunters in, the original Astorian _ 
enterprise. As famine was at his heels, he tray- | 
elled fast, and reached the mountains by the Is 
of October. He entered by the opening made by 
John Day’s River ; it was a rugged and difficul 
defile, but he and his men had become accus- 
tomed to hard scrambles of the kind. Fortunate-— 
ly, the September rains had extinguished the fir 
which recently spread over these regions ; and the — 
mountains, no longer wrapped in smoke, now re- 
vealed all their grandeur and sublimity to the eye. 
They were disappointed in their expectation of 
finding abundant game in the mountains ; large 
bands of the natives had passed through, return. 
ing from their fishing expeditions, and had driven’ _ 
all the game before them. lt was only now and — 
then that the hunters could bring in sufficient to_ 
keep the party from starvation. 5 
To add to their distress, they mistook. their 
route, and wandered for ten days among high > 
and bald hills of clay. At length, after much_ 
perplexity, they made their way to the banks of — 
Snake River, following the course of which, they 
were sure to reach their place of destination. 
It was the 20th of October when they found 
themselves once more upon this noted stream. 
The Shoshokoes, whom they had met with in such 
scanty numbers on their journey down the river, 
now absolutely thronged its banks to profit by ig 
the abundance of salmon, and lay up a stock for — 
winter provisions. Scaffolds were everywhere — 
erected, and immense quantities of fish drying 
upon them. At this season of the year, however, 
the salmon are extremely poor, and the travellers _ 
needed their keen sauce of hunger to give them a _ 
relish. in 
In some places the shores were completely cov-— 
ered with a stratum of dead salmon, exhausted in 
ascending the river, or destroyed at the falls ; the 
fetid odor of which tainted the air. 
It was not until the travellers reached the head- 
waters of the Portneuf that they really found 
themselves in a region of abundance. Here the 
buffalo were in immense herds ; and here they re-_ 
mained for three days, slaying and cooking, and 
feasting, and indemnifying themselves by an 
enormous carnival, for a long and hungry Lent. 
Their horses, too, found good pasturage, and en- 
joyed a little rest after a severe spell of hard tray- 
elling. 
During this period, two horsemen arrived at the 


for supplies from Montero’s party; which had 
been sent to beat up the Crow country and the 
Black Hills, and to winter on the Arkansas. They 
reported that all was well with the party, but that 
they had not been able to accomplish the whole of 
their mission, and were still in the Crow country, 
- where they should remain until joined by Captain 
- Bonneville in the spring. The captain retained 
_ the messengers with him until the 17th of Novem- 
ber, when, having reached the caches on Bear 
River, and procured thence the required sup- 
plies, he sent them back to their party ; appointing 
‘a rendezvous toward the last of June following, on 
_ the forks of Wind River valley, in the Crow 
country. 
_ He now remained several days encamped near 
the caches, and having discovered a small band of 
Shoshonies in his neighborhood, purchased from 
them lodges, furs, and other articles of winter 
comfort, and arranged with them to encamp 
‘together during the winter. 
The place designed by the captain for the win- 
jering ground was on the upper part of Bear 
River, some distance off. He delayed approach- 
- ‘ing it as longas possible, in order to avoid driving 
off the buffalo, which would be needed for winter 
provisions. He accordingly moved forward but 
slowly, merely as the want of game and grass 
obliged him ‘to shift his position. The weather 
Gt had already become extremely cold, and the 

snow lay to a considerable depth. To enable the 
_ horses to carry as much dried meat as possible, 
he caused a cache to be made, in which all the 

_ baggage that could be spared was deposited. This 
_ done, the party continued to move slowly toward 
_ their winter quarters, 
es) They were not doomed, however, to suffer from 
» . scarcity during the present winter. The people 
a upon Snake River having chased off the buffalo 
CoN before the snow had become.deep, immense herds 

now came trooping over the mountains ; forming 
oe masses on their sides, from which their 

_ deep-mouthed bellowing sounded like the low 


peals and mutterings from a gathering thunder- 
cloud. Ineffect, the cloud broke, and down came 
_ the torrent thundering into the valley. It is ut- 
_ terly impossible, according to Captain Bonneville, 
_ to convey an idea of the effect produced by the 
sight of such countless throngs of animals of such 
_ bulk and spirit, all rushing forward as if swept on 
by a whirlwind. 

_. The long privation which the travellers had 
suffered gave uncommon ardor to their present 
hunting. One of the Indians attached to the party, 
_ finding himself on horseback in the midst of the 
_ buffaloes, without either rifle, or bow and arrows, 

dashed after a fine cow that was passing close by 
him, and plunged his knifé into her side with such 
lucky aim as to bring her to the ground. It was 
_ a daring deed ; but hunger had made him almost 
desperate. 

_ The buffaloes are sometimes tenacious of life, 
_ and must be wounded in particular parts. A ball 
_ striking the shagged frontle: of a bull produces 
__ no other effect than a toss of the head and greater 
_ exasperation ; on the contrary, a ball striking the 
cow is fatal. Several instances oc- 
curred during this great hunting bout, of bulls 
fighting furiously after having received mortal 
wounds. Wyeth, also, was witness tu an instance 
of the kind while encamped with Indians. During 
a grand hunt of the buffalo, one of the Indians 
pressed a bull so closely that the animal turned 
suddenly on him, His horse stopped short, or 
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camp, who proved to be messengers sent express. 


started back, and threw him. . Be 
rise the bull rushed furiously upon him, and gor 
him in the chest so that his breath came out at 
the aperture. He was conveyed back to the 
camp, and his wound was dressed. Giving him- 
self up for slain, he called round him his friends, © 
and made his will by word of mouth. It was 
something like a death chant, and at the end of 
every sentence those around responded in con- 
cord. He appeared no ways intimidated by the : 
approach of death. ‘‘I think,’’ adds Wyeth, 
‘“The Indians die better than the white men; 
perhaps, from having less fear about the future.” 

The buffalo may be approached very near, if — 
the hunter keeps to the leeward; but they are 
quick of scent, and will take the alarm and move 
off from a party of hunters to the windward, even 
when two miles distant. 

The vast herds which had poured down into the 
‘Bear River valley were now snow-bound, and 
remained in the neighborhood of the camp 
throughout the winter. This furnished the trap- _ 
pers and their Indian friends a perpetual carnival ; 
so that, to slay and eat seemed to be the main oc- 
cupations of the day. It is astonishing what loads 
of meat it requires to cope with the appetite of a 
hunting camp. ee 

The ravens and wolves soon came in for their 
share of the good cheer. These constant at- 
tendants of the hunter gathered in vast numbers 
as the winter advanced. They might be com- 
pletely out of sight, but at the report of a gun, 
flights of ravens would immediately be seen hover- 
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ing in the air, no one knew whence they came ; 4 
while the sharp visages of the wolves would peep 

down from the brow of every hill, waiting for the = 
hunter’s departure to pounce upon the carcass. E 


Beside the buffaloes, there were otherneighbers =~ 
snow-bound in the valley, whose presence did not ; 
promise to be soadvantageous. ‘This was a band 
of Eutaw Indians who were encamped higher up 
on the river. They are a poor tribe that, in a 
scale of the various tribes inhabiting these re- 
gions, would rank between the Shoshonies and 
the Shoshokoes or Root Diggers; though more 
bold and warlike than the latter. They have © 4 
but few rifles among them, and are generally ~~ 
armed with bows and arrows. i } 

As this band and the Shoshonies were at deadly : 
feud, on account of old grievances, and as neither 4 
party stood in awe of the other, it was teared i 
some bloody scenes might ensue. Captain Bonne- 
ville, therefore, undertook the office of pacificator, ; 
and sent to the Eutaw chiefs, inviting them toa , E 
friendly smoke, in order to bring about a recon- : 
ciliation. His invitation was proudly declined; 

whereupon he went to them in person, and suc- _ 
ceeded in effecting a suspension of hostilities 
until the chiefs of the two tribes could meet in g 
council. The braves of the two rival camps sul- ’ 
lenly acquiesced in the arrangement. They 
would take their seats upon the hill tops, and b 
watch their quondam enemies hunting the buffalo 
in the plain below, and evidently repine that their 
hands were tied up from askirmish. The worth a 
captain however, succeeded in carrying througl a 
his benevolent mediation. The chiefs met; the 
amicable pipe was smoked, the hatchet buried, | 
and peace formally proclaimed. After this, both 
camps united and mingled in social intercourse, 
Private quarrels, however, would occasionally 
occur in hunting, about the division of the game, 
and blows would sometimes be exchanged over 
the carcass of a buffalo ; but the chiefs wisely took _ 
no notice of these individual brawls. AE iL aa 
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ht n of several large herds of an- 
na small valley at no great distance. 
roduced a sensation among the Indians, 
for both tribes were in ragged condition, and 
_ sadly in want of those shirts made of the skin of the 

mtelope. It was determined to have ‘‘a sur- 
ound,’’ as the mode of hunting that animal is 
called. Everything now assumed an air of mys- 
‘tic solemnity and importance. The chiefs pre- 
pared their medicines or charms each according 
to his own method, or fancied inspiration, gener- 
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consulted the entrails of animals-which they had 
sacrificed, and thence drew favorable auguries. 
After much grave smoking and deliberating it 
was at length proclaimed that all who were able 
to lift a club, man, woman, or child, should 
muster for ‘‘ the surround.’’ When all had con- 
gregated, they moved in rude procession to the 
_ hearest point of the valley in question, and there 
halted. Another course of smoking and delibera- 
ing, of which the Indians are so fond, took place 
among the chiefs. Directions were then issued 
_ for the horsemen to make a circuit of about seven 
_ miles, so as to encumpass the herd. When this 
_ was done, the whole mounted force dashed off 
. simultaneously, at full speed, shouting and yelling 
_ at the top of their voices. In a short space of time 
the antelopes, started from their hiding-places, 
came bounding from all points into the valley. 
_ The riders, now gradually contracting their circle, 
_ brought them nearer and nearer to the spot 
where the senior chief, surrounded by the elders, 
_ male and female, were seated in supervision of 
_ the chase. The antelopes, nearly exhausted with 
_ fatigue and fright, and bewildered by perpetual 
- whooping, made no effort to break through the 
ring of the hunters, but ran round in small cir- 
cles, until man, woman, and child beat them 
down with bludgeons. Such is the nature of that 
species of antelope hunting, technically called ‘‘a 
_ surround,” 
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A FESTIVE WINTER—CONVERSION OF THE SHO- 
- +SHONIES—VISIT OF TWO FREE TRAPPERS— 
- GAYETY IN THE CAMP—A TOUCH OF THE 
TENDER PASSION—THE RECLAIMED SQUAW— 
__AN INDIAN FINE LADY—AN ELOPEMENT—A 
- PURSUIT—MARKET VALUE OF A BAD WIFE. 


GAME continued to abound throughout the win- 
ter, and the camp was overstocked with provis- 
ions. Beef and venison, humps and haunches, 
_ buffalo tongues and marrow-bones, were con- 
-stantly cooking at every fire; and the whole at- 
_mosphere was redolent with the savory fumes of 
roast meat. It was, indeed, a continual ‘‘ feast of 
tat things,’’ and though there might be a lack of 
“wine upon the lees,’’ yet we have shown that 
a substitute was occasionally to be found in honey 
_and alcohol. ) 

_. Both the Shoshonies and the Eutaws conducted 
_ themselves with great propriety. It is true, they 
- now and then filched a few trifles from their good 
- friends, the Big Hearts, when their backs were 
_ turned ; but then, they always treated them to 
_ their faces with the utmost deference and respect, 
-and good-humoredly vied with the trappers in all 
kinds of feats of activity and mirthful sports. 
_ The two tribes maintained toward each other, 
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ho had been ranging the also, a friendliness of aspect which gave Capta im ee 


ally with the compound of certain simples ; others | elevating the tribe in the estimation of the white 
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Bonneville reason to hope that all past ani 
mosity was effectually buried. 

The two rival bands, however, had not long — 
been mingled in this social manner, before their 
ancient jealousy began to break out in a new 
form. ‘The senior chief of the Shoshonies wasa 
thinking man, and a man of observation. He ~ 
had been among the Nez Percés, listened to their _ 
new code of morality and religion received from — 
the white men, and attended their devotional ex- 
ercises. He had observed the effect of all this, in 


men; and determined, by the same means, to 
gain for his own tribe a superiority over their 
ignorant rivals, the Eutaws. He accordingly 
assembled his people, and promulgated among 
them the mongrel doctrines and form of worship 
of the Nez Percés; recommending the same to 
their adoption. The Shoshonies were struck with — 
the novelty, at least, of the measure, and entered 
into it with spirit. They began to observe Sun- 
days and holidays, and to have their devotional — 
dances, and chants, and other ceremonials, about 
which the ignorant Eutaws knew nothing; while 
they exerted their usual competition in shooting 

and horseracing, and the renowned game of hand. 

Matters were going on thus pleasantly and 
prosperously, in this motley community of white 
and red men, when, one morning, two stark free 
trappers, arrayed in the height of savage finery, — 
and mounted on steeds as fine and as fiery as 
themselves, and all jingling with hawks’ bells, 
came galloping, with whoop and halloo, into the 
camp. 

They were fresh from the winter encampment 
of the American Fur Company, in the Green River — 
valley ; and had come to pay their old comrades 
of Captain Bonneville’s company a visit. An idea 
may be formed from the scenes we have already 
given of conviviality in the wilderness, of the man- — 
ner in which ‘these game birds were received by 
those of their feather in the camp ; what feasting, 
what revelling, what boasting, what bragging, 
what ranting and roaring, and racing and gam-_— 
bling, and squabbling and fighting, ensued among 
these boon companions, Captain Bonneville, it 
is true, maintained always a certain degree of law 
and order in his camp, and checked each fierce _ 
excess ; but the trappers, in their seasons of idle- 
ness and relaxation require a degree of license 
and indulgence, to repay them for the long priva- 
tions and almost incredible hardships of their 
periods of active service. 

In the midst of all this feasting and frolicking, a 
freak of the tender passion intervened, and 
wrought a complete change in the scene. Among ~ 
the Indian beauties in the camp of the Eutaws 
and Shoshonies, the free trappers discovered two, | 
who had whilom figured as their squaws. These 
connections frequently take place fora season, — 
and sometimes continue for years, if not per- _ 
petually ; but are apt to be broken when the free 
trapper starts off, suddenly, on some distant and 
rough expedition. 

In the present instance, these wild blades were 
anxious to regain their belles ; nor were the latter 
loath once more to come under their protection. 
The free trapper combines, in the eye of an In- 
dian girl, all that is dashing and heroic in a war- 
rior of her own race—whose gait, and garb, and 
bravery he emulates—with all that is gallant and 
glorious in the white man. And then the indul- 
gence with which he treats her, the finery in which 
he decks her out, the state in which she moves 


son; instead of being the drudge and slave of an 
Indian husband, obliged to carry his pack, and 
build his lodge, and make his fire, and bear his 
cross humors and dry blows. No; there is no 
comparison, in the eyes of an aspiring belle of the 
_ wilderness, between a free trapper and an Indian 
_ brave. ; 
With respect to one of the parties the matter 
- was easily arranged. The beauty in question was 
a pert little Eutaw wench, that had been taken 
prisoner, in some war excursion, by a Shoshonie. 

She was readily ransomed for a few articles of 
trifling value; and forthwith figured about the 
camp in fine array, ‘‘ with rings on her fingers, 

and bells on her toes,”’ and a tossed-up coquettish 
air that made her the envy, admiration, and ab- 
- horrence of all the leathern-dressed, hard-working 
squaws of her acquaintance. ~ 

As to the other beauty, it was quite a different 
matter. She had become the wife of a Shoshonie 
brave. Itis true, he had another wife, of older 
date than the one in question; who, therefore, 
took command in his household, and treated his 
new spouse as a slave; but the latter was the 
~ wife of his last fancy, his latest caprice ; and was 
precious in his eyes. All attempt to bargain with 
him, therefore, was useless ; the very proposition 
was repulsed with anger and disdain. The spirit 
of the trapper was roused, his pride was piqued 
as well as his passion. He endeavored to prevail 

upon his quondam mistress to elope with him. 
His horses were fleet, the winter nights were long 
and dark, before daylight they would be beyond 
the reach of pursuit; and once at the encamp- 
-mentin Green River valley, they might set the 
whole band of Shoshonies at defiance. 

The Indian girl listened and longed. Her heart 
yearned after the ease and splendor of condition of 
a trapper’s bride, and throbbed to be freed from 
the capricious control of the premier squaw ; but 
she dreaded the failure of the plan, and the fury 
of a Shoshonie husband. They parted ; the In- 
dian girl in tears, and the madcap trapper more 
mad than ever, with his thwarted passion. 

Their interviews had, probably, been detected, 
and the jealousy of the Shoshonie brave aroused : 
a clamor of angry voices was heard in his lodge, 
with the sound of blows, and of female weeping 
and lamenting. Atnight, as the trapper lay tossing 
on his pallet, a soft voice whispered at the door 
of his lodge. His mistress stood trembling betore 
ec him. She was ready, to follow whithersoever he 
i should lead. 

In am instant he was up and out. 


He had two 
prime horses, sure and switt of foot, and of great 


- _wind. With stealthy quiet, they were brought up 
and, saddled ; and in a few moments he and his 
__—sprize were careering over the snow, with which 
Be the whole country was covered. In the eagerness 
5 of escape, they had made no provision for their 
oe ae 


journey ; days mustelapse before they could reach 
their haven of safety, and mountains and prairies 
be traversed, wrapped in all the desolation of 
winter. For the present, however, they thought 
of nothing but flight ; urging their horses forward 
over the dreary wastes, and fancying, in the howl- 
ing of every blast, they heard the yell of the pur- 
suer. 

At early dawn, the Shoshonie became aware of 
his loss. Mounting his swiftest horse, he set off 
‘in hot pursuit. He soon found the trail of the 

fugitives, and spurred on in hopes of overtaking 
them. The winds, however, which swept the val- 
ley, had drifted the light snow into the prints 
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lost all trace of them, and was comp 
-outof thechase. He knew, however, 
of the camp toward which they were bound, an 

a direct course through the mountains, by which 
he might arrive there sooner than the fugitives. 
Through the most rugged defiles, therefore, he — 
urged his course by day and night, scarce pausing 
until he reached the camp. It was some time be- 
fore the fugitives made their appearance. Six 
days had they been traversing the wintry wilds. — 
They came, haggard with hunger and fatigue, — 
and their horses faltering under them. The first — 
object that met their eyes on entering the camp ~ 
was the Shoshonie brave. He rushed, knife in — 
hand, to plunge it in the heart that had proved — 
false to him. The trapper threw himself before _ 
the cowering form of his mistress, and, exhausted 
as he was, prepared for a deadly struggle. The 
Shoshonie paused. His habitual awe of the white 
man checked his arm; the trapper’s friends 
crowded to the spot, and arrested him. A parley 
ensued. A kind of crim. con. adjudication took | 
place ; such as frequently occurs in civilized life. 
A couple of horses were declared to be a fair com- 
pensation for the loss of a woman who had pre- 
viously lost her heart; with this, the Shoshonie 
brave was fain to pacify his passion. He returned 
to Captain. Bonneville’s camp, somewhat crest- 
fallen, it is true; but parried the officious con- 
dolements ~f his friends by observing that two — 
good horses were very good pay for one bad wife. 
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BREAKING UP OF WINTER QUARTERS—MOVE TO 
GREEN RIVER—A TRAPPER AND HIS RIFLE— 
AN ARRIVAL IN CAMP—A FREE TRAPPER AND 
HIS SQUAW IN DISTRESS—STORY OF A BLACK- ~ 
FOOT BELLE. : 


THE winter was now breaking up, the snows 
were melted from the hills, and from the lower 
parts of the mountains, and the time for decamp- 
ing had arrived. Captain Bonneville dispatched _ 
a party to the caches, who brought away all the 
effects concealed there, and on the 1st of April _ 
(1835), the camp was broken up, and every one ~ 
on the move. The white men and their allies, — 
the Eutaws and Shoshonies, parted with many re- 
grets and sincere expressions of good-will; for 
their intercourse throughout the winter had been 
of the most friendly kind. 

Captain Bonneville and his party passed by 
Ham’s Fork, and reached the Colorado, or Green 
River, without accident, on the banks of which — 
they remained during the residue of the spring. 
During this time, they were conscious that a 
band of hostile Indians were hovering about their — 
vicinity, watching for an opportunity to slay or — 
steal; but, the vigilant precautions of Captain — 
Bonneville baffled all their manceuvres. In such 
dangerous times, the experienced mountaineer is 
never without his rifle even in camp. On going 
from lodge to‘lodge to visit his comrades, he takes _ 
it with him. On seating himself in a lodge, he _ 
lays it beside him, ready to be snatched up ; when ie 
he goes out, he takes it up as regularly as acitizen _ 
would his walking-staff. His rifle is his constant 
friend and protector. ae. 

On the roth of June, the party were a little to 
the east of the Wind River Mountains, where they 
halted for a time in excellent pasturage, to give A 
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their strength for 
UI ; for it wa tain Bonneville’s 
ion to shape his course to the settlements ; 
aving already been detained by the complication 
of his duties, and by various losses and impedi- 
ments, far beyond the time specified in his leave 
of absence. ae 
__ While the party was thus reposing in the neigh- 
-borhood of the Wind River Mountains, a solitary 
_ free trapper rode one day into the camp, and ac- 
is Captain Bonneville. He belonged, he 
_ said, to a party of thirty hunters, who had just 
f eee through the neighborhood, but whom he 
had abandoned in €onsequence of their ill treat- 
ment of a brother trapper ; whom they had cast 
off from their party, and left with his bag and 
baggage, and an Indian wife into the bargain, in 
_ the midst of a desolate prairie. The horseman 
gave a piteous account of the situation of this 
helpless pair, and solicited the loan of horses to 
_ bring them and their effects to the camp. 
_ The captain was not a man to refuse assistance 
_ to any one in distress, especially when there was 
a woman in the case ; horses were immediately 
_ dispatched, with an escort, to aid the unfortunate 
_ couple. The next day they made their appear- 
ance with all their effects ; the man, a stalwart 
mountaineer, with a peculiarly game look ; the 
woman, a young Blackfoot beauty, arrayed in the 
trappings and trinketry of a free trapper’s bride. 
Finding the woman to be quick-witted and 
communicative, Captain Bonneville entered into 
conversation with her, and obtained’ from her 
_ -™many particulars concerning the habits and cus- 
toms of her tribe ; especially their wars and hunt- 
| ings. They pride themselves upon being the 
' “best legs of the mountains,’’ and hunt the buf- 
_ falo on foot. This is done in spring time, when 
_ the frosts have thawed andthe ground is soft. 
_ The heavy buffalo then sink over their hoofs at 
every step, and are easily overtaken by the Black- 
feet, whcse fleet steps press lightly on the sur- 
face. It is said, however, that the buffalo on the 
Pacific side of the Rocky Mountains are fleeter 
and more active than on the Atiantic side ; those 
“upon the plains of the Columbia can scarcely be 
| overtaken bya horse that would outstrip the same 
animal in the neighborhood of the Platte, the 
usual hunting ground of the Blackfeet. In the 
course of further conversation, Captain Bonneville 
drew from the Indian woman her whole story ; 
which gave a picture of savage life, and of the 
drudgery and hardships to which an Indian wife 
pp eis-subject. 
_‘**T was the wife,’ said she, ‘‘ of a Blackfoot 
_. _warrior, and I served him faithfully. Who was 
so well served as he? Whose lodge was so well 
provided, or kept so clean? I brought wood in 
the morning, and placed water always at hand. 
_- I watched for his coming ; and he found his meat 
cooked and ready. If he rose to go forth, there 
was nothing to delay him. ! searched the thought 
that was in his heart, to save him the trouble of 
speaking. When I went abroad on errands for 
him, the chiefs and warriors smiled upon me, and 
the young braves spoke soft things, in secret ; 
but my feet were in the straight path, and my 
_ eyes could see nothing but him. 
b ‘“When he went out to hunt, or to war, who 
aided to equip him, but I? When he returned, 
I met him at the door; I took his gun; and he 
entered without further thought. While he sat 
and smoked, I unloaded his horses ; tied them to 
_ the stakes, brought in their loads, and was quick- 
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them off and put on others which were dry 


-evening, and he sat with the other braves and — 


.He pointed the way to the Nez Percés, and bade | 


ly at his feet. If his moccasins were wet I took 
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warm. I dressed all the skins he had taken in 
the chase. He could never say to me, why is it — 
not done? He hunted the deer, the antelope, — 
and the buffalo, and he watched for the enemy. 

Everything else was done by me. When our peo: © 
ple moved their camp, he mounted his horse and 
rode away; free as though he had fallen from 
the skies. He had. nothing to do with the labor — 
of the camp ; it was I that packed the horses and — 
led them on the journey. When we halted in the 


smoked, it was I that pitched his lodge; and 
when he came to eat and sleep, his supper and | 
his bed were ready. 

“‘T served him faithfully ; and what was my re- | 
ward? A cloud was always on his brow, and ~ 
sharp lightning on his tongue. I was his dog; 
and not his wife. ae 

‘* Who was it that scarred and bruised me? It 
was he. My brother saw how! was treated. His — 
heart was big for me. He begged me to leave my © 
tyrant and fly. Where could I go? If retaken, 
who would protect me? My brother wasnota 
chief; he could not save me from: blows and © 
wounds, perhaps death. At length I was _ per- 
suaded. I followed my brother from the village. 


me go and leave in peace among them. We 
parted. On the third day I saw the lodges of the © 
Nez Percés before me. I paused for a moment, 
and had no heart to go on; but my horse neigh- 
ed, and I took it as a good sign, and suffered 
him to gallop forward. In a little while I was in 
the midst of the lodges. As Isat silenton my — 
horse, the people gathered round me, and in- — 
quired whence I came. I toldmystory. Acchief — 
now wrapped his blanket close around him, and 
bade me dismount. I obeyed. He took my 
horse to lead him away. My heart grew small ~— 
within me. I felt, on parting with my horse, as if 
my last friend was gone. I had no words, and 
my eyes were dry. As he led off my horsea ~ 
young brave stepped forward. ‘Are youachief — 
of the people ?’ cried he. ‘Do we listen to you — 
in council, and follow you in battle ? Behold ! a 
stranger flies to our camp from the dogs of Black- 
feet, and asks protection. Let shame cover your 
face! The stranger is a woman, and alone. If 
she were a warrior, or had a warrior by her side, 
your heart would not’ be big enough to take her 
horse. But he is yours. By the right of war you 
may claim him ; but look !’—his bow was drawn, 
and the arrow ready !—‘ you never shall cross his 
back!’ The arrow pierced the heart of the horse, 
and he fell dead. 

‘* An old woman said she would be my mother, 
She led me to her lodge ; my heart was thawed 
by her kindness, and my eyes burst forth with 
tears; like the frozen fountains in springtime. 
She never changed ; but as the days passed away, 
was still a mother to me. The people were loud 
in praise of the young brave, and the chief was 
ashamed. I lived in peace. 

‘‘A party of trappers came to the village, and 
one of them took me for his wife. This is he. I 
am very happy ; he treats me with kindness, and 
I have taught him the language of my people. 
As we were travelling this way, some of the 
Blackfeet warriors beset us, and carried off the 
horses of the party. We followed, and my hus- 
band held a parley with them. The guns were 
laid down, and the pipe was lighted ; but some 
of the white men attempted to seize the horses by 
force, and then a battle began. The snow was. 
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deep ; the white men sank into it at every step ; 
‘but the red men, with their snow-shoes, passed 
over the surface like birds, and drove off many ot 
the horses in sight of their owners. With those 
that remained we resumed our journey. At length 
words took place between the leader of the party 
and my husband. He took away our horses, 
which had escaped in the battle, and turned us 
from his camp. My husband had one good friend 
among the trappers. That is he (pointing to the 
man who had asked assistance for them). He is 
a good man. His heart is big. When he came 
in from hunting, and found that we had been 
driven away, he gave up all his wages, and fol- 
lowed us, that he might speak good words for us 
to the white captain.” 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 


MONTERO AND HIS BRIGADE IN THE CROW 
COUNTRY—WARS BETWEEN THE CROWS AND 
BLACKFEET—DEATH OF ARAPOOISH — BLACK- 
FEET LURKERS—SAGACITY OF THE HORSE— 


—RETURN TO THE SETTLEMENTS. 


ON the 22d of June Captain Bonneville raised 
his camp, and moved to the forks of Wind River ; 
the appointed place of rendezvous, Ina few days 
he was joined there by the brigade of Montero, 


beat up the Crow country, and afterward proceed 
beat. tO the Arkansas. Montero had followed the early 
_ ___ part of his instructions ; after trapping upon some 
~ of the upper streams, he proceeded to Powder 
-* River. Here he fell in with the Crow villages or 
i bands, who treated him with unusual kindness, 

and prevailed upon him to take up his winter 
_ quarters among them. 

The Crows at that time were struggling almost 
for existence with their old enemies, the Blackfeet ; 
who, in the past year, had picked off the flower 
of their warriors in various engagements, and 
among the rest, Arapooish, the friend of the white 
men. ‘That sagacious and magnanimous chief 
had beheld, with grief, the ravages which war 
was making in his tribe, and that it was declining 
in force, and must eventually be destroyed unless 
some signal blow could be struck to retrieve its 
fortunes. In a pitched battle of the two tribes, 
he made a speech to his warriors, urging them to 
‘set everything at hazard in one furious charge ; 
which done, he led the way into the thickest of 
the foe. He was soon separated from his men, 
_ and fell covered with wounds, but his self-devo- 
a tion was not in vain. The Blackfeet were defeat- 
| ed; and from that time the Crows plucked up 
fresh heart, and were frequently successful. 

Montero had not been long encamped among 
_ them, when he discovered that the Blackfeet were 
hovering about the neighborhood. One day the 
hunters came galloping into the camp, and pro- 
claimed that a band of the enemy was at hand. 
The Crows flew to arms, leaped on their horses, 
and dashed cut in squadrons in pursuit. They 
overtook the retreating enemy in the midst of a 
plain. A desperate fight ensued. The Crows 
had the advantage of numbers, and of fighting on 
horseback. The greater part of the Blackfeet 
were slain; the remnant took shelter in a close 
thicket of willows, where the horse could not 
enter ; whence they plied their bows vigorously. 
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RENDEZVOUZ AT WIND RIVER—CAMPAIGN OF ; 


DEPENDENCE OF THE HUNTER ON HIS HORSE 


which had been sent, in the preceding year, to | 


the blankets were opened, and the welcome prov- 
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The Crows drew off out of bow-shot, and en. — 
deavored, by taunts and bravadoes, to draw the uy 
warriors out of their retreat. A few ofthe best — 
mounted among them rodé apart from the rest. 
One of their number then advanced alone, with 
that martial air and equestrian grace for which 
the tribe is noted. When within an arrow’s 
flight of the thicket, he loosened his rein, urged 
his horse to full speed, threw his body on the op- 
posite side, so as to hang by but one leg, and 
present no mark to the foe ; iu this way he swept 
along in front of the thicket, launching his arrows 
from under the neck of his steed. Then regain- 
ing his seat in the saddle, he wheeled round and 
returned whooping and scoffing to his compan- 
ions, who received him with yells of applause. 
Another and another horseman repeated this - 
exploit ; but the Blackfeet were not to be taunted 
out of their safe shelter. The victors feared to 
drive desperate men to extremities, so they for- 
bore to attempt the thicket. Toward night they 
gave over the attack, and returned all-glorious 
with the scalps of the slain. Then came on the 
usual feasts and triumphs; the scalp-dance of 
warriors round the ghastly trophies, and all the : 
other fierce revelry of barbarous warfare. When 
the braves had finished with the scalps, they were, 
as usual, given up to the women and children, 
and made the objects of new parades and dances. 
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well as to escape from the extremely social inter- 
course of the Crows, which began to be oppres- 
sive, Montero moved to the distance of several 
miles from their camps, and there formed a winter Fa 
cantonment of huts. He now maintained a vigi- < 
lant watch at night. Their horses, which were 
turned loose to graze during the day, under heed- 
ful eyes, were brought in at night, and shut up 
in strong pens, built of large logs of cotton- 
wood. The snows, during a portion of the win- 
ter, were so deep that the poor animals could 
find but little sustenance. Here and there a tuft 
of grass would peer above the snow ; but they 
were in general driven to browse the twigs and 
tender branches of the trees. When they were 
turned out in the morning, the first moments of 3 
freedom from the confinement of the pen were 
spent in frisking and gambolling. This done, 
they went sobetly and sadly to work, to glean 
their scanty subsistence for the day. In the 
meantime the men stripped the bark of the cotton 
wood tree for the evening fodder. As the poor 
horses would return toward night, with sluggish 
and dispirited air, the moment they saw their 
owners approaching them with blankets filled 
with cotton-wood bark, their whole demeanor 
underwent a change. A universal neighing and 
capering took place ; they would rush forward, 
smell to the blankets, paw the earth, snort, whinny 
and prance round with head and tail erect, until 


They were then treasured up as invaluable tro- 7 
phies and decorations by the braves who had Bi 
won them. : i =~ 
It is worthy of note, that the scalp of a white q 
man, either through policy or fear, is treated with 
more charity than that of an Indian.. The war- | 
rior who won it is enttled to his triumphifhe | 
demands it. In such case, the war party alone 2 
dance round the scalp. It is then taken down, 3 
and the shagged frontlet of a buffalo substituted ez) 
in its place, and abandoned to the triumphs and =— 
insults of the million. / y 
To avoid being involved in these guerillas, as 4 
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ender spread before them. These evidences of 
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intelligence and gladness were frequently re- 
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es er 
“upon. heir horses as in some respects gifted with 
almost human intellect. An old and experienced 
rapper, when mounting guard about the camp 
dark nights and times of peril, gives heedf{ul 
tention to all the sounds and signs of the 
horses. “No enemy enters nor approaches the 
camp without attracting their notice, and their 
ets not only give a vague alarm, but it is 
said, will even indicate to the knowing trapper 
- the very quarter whence the danger threatens. 

In the daytime, too, while a hunter is engaged 
on the prairie, cutting up the deer or buffalo he 
_has slain, he depends upon his faithful horse as a 
_ sentinel. The sagacious animal sees and smells 
all round him, and by his starting and whinnying, 
gives notice of the approach of strangers. There 
- seems to be a dumb communion and fellowship, 
a sort of fraternal sympathy between the hunter 
and his horse. They .mutually rely upon each 
other for company and protection ; and nothing is 
more difficult, it is said, than to surprise an ex- 
-perienced hunter on the prairie, while his old and 
favorite steed is at his side. 

Montero had not long removed his camp from 
the vicinity of the Crows, and fixed himself in his 
new quarters, when the Blackfeet marauders dis- 
covered his cantonment, and began to haunt the 
vicinity. He kept up a vigilant watch, however, 
and foiled every attempt of the enemy, who, at 
length, seemed to have given up in despair, and 
abandoned the neighborhood. The trappers re- 
: laxed their vigilance, therefore, and one night, 
after a day of severe labor, no guards were post- 
ed, and the whole camp was soon asleep. To- 
ward midnight, however, the lightest sleepers 
were roused by the trampling of hoofs ; and, giv- 
ing the alarm, the whole party were immediately 
on their legs and hastened to the pens. The bars 
were down; but no enemy’ was to be seen or 
heard, and the horses being all found hard by, it 
was supposed the bars had been left down through 
_ negligence. All were once more asleep, when, 
in about an hour, there was a second alarm, and 
it was discovered that several horses were miss- 
ing. The rest were mounted, and so spirited.a 
pursuit took place, that eighteen of the number 
carried off were regained, and but three remain- 
ed in possession of the enemy. Traps for wolves, 
had been set about the camp the preceding day. 
_ In the morning it was discovered that a Blackfoot 
was entrapped by one of them, but had succeeded 
_ in dragging it off. His trail was followed for a 
_ long distance, which he must have limped alone. 
At length he appeared to have fallen in with 
some ot his comrades, who had relieved him from 
his painful.incumbrance. 

These were the leading incidents of Montero’s 
campaign in the Crow country. The united par- 
ties now celebrated the 4th of July, ‘in rough 

hunters’ style, with hearty conviviality ; after 
which Captain Bonneville made his final arrange- 
ments. Leaving Montero with a brigade of trap- 
pers to open another campaign, he put himself at 
the head of the residue of his men, and set off on 
his return to civilized life. We shall not detail 
his journey along the course of the Nebraska, and 
so, from point to pgint of the wilderness, until he 
and his band reathed the frontier settlements on 
the 22d of August. ; 
Here, according to his own account, his caval- 


_tatterdemalion savages ; 
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‘rovers of the mountains look 


| ness of aspect during three years of wandering i 
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cade might have been taken for a procession of | 
for the men were ragged 


almost to nakedness, and had. contracted a wil 


the wilderness. A few hoursin a populous town, 
however, produced a magical metamorphosis. 
Hats of the most ample brim and longest nap ; 
coats with buttons that shone like mirrors, and 
pantaloons of the most ample plenitude, 
place of the well-worn trapper’s equipments ; 
the happy wearers might be seen strolling about 
in all directions, scattering their silver like sailors 
just from a cruise. 3 Datei 
The worthy captain, however, seems by no — 
means to have shared the excitement of his men 
on finding himself once more in the thronged — 
resorts of civilized life, but, on the contrary, to. 
have looked back to the wilderness with regret. — 
‘“ Though the prospect,’’ says he, ‘‘ of once mor 
tasting the blessings of peaceful society, and pass- 
ing days and nights under the calm guardianship. 
of the laws, was not without its attractions ; y ty 
to those of us whose whole lives had been spen 
in the stirring excitement and perpetual watchful-_ 
ness of adventures in.the wilderness, the change 
was far from promising an increase of that con- 
tentment and inward satisfaction most conducive 
to happiness. He who, like myself, has roved al- — 
most from boyhood among the children of the for- 
est, and over the unfurrowed plains and rugged _ 
heights of the western wastes, will not be startled — 
to learn, that notwithstanding all the fascinations 
of the ‘world on this civilized side of the moun-— 
tains, I would fain make my bow to the splendors — 
and gayeties of the metropolis, and plunge again © 
amid the hardships and perils of the wilderness.’’ — 
_ ‘We have only to add that the affairs of the — 
captain have been satisfactorily arranged with the — 
War Department, and that he is actually in ser-_ 
vice at Fort Gibson, on our western frontier, — 
where we hope he may meet with further oppor- 
tunities of indulging his peculiar tastes, and of 
collecting graphic and characteristic details of the 
great western wilds and their motley inhabitants. | 


We here close our picturings of the Rocky 
Mountains and their wild inhabitants, and of the | 
wild life that prevails there ; which we have been 
anxious to fix on record, because we are aware 
that this singular state of things is full of muta- 
tion, and must soon undergo great changes, if — 
not entirely pass away. The fur trade itself 
which has given life to all this portraiture, is es- 
sentially evanescent. Rival parties of trappers — 
soon exhaust the streams, especially when com- 
petition renders them heedless and wasteful of 
the beaver. The fur-bearing animals extinct, a_ 
complete change will come over the scene; the - 
gay free trapper and his steed, decked out in wild — 
array, and tinkling with bells and trinketry ; the — 
savage war chief, plumed and painted and ever 
on the prowl; the traders’ cavalcade, winding — 
through defiles or oyer naked plains, with the 
stealthy war party lurking on its trail ; the buffalo 
chase, the hunting camp, the mad carouse in the 
midst of danger, the night attack, the stampado; — 
the scamper, the fierce skirmish among ‘rocks 
and cliffs—all this romance of savage life, which 
yet exists among the mountains, will then exist 
but in frontier story, and seem like the fictions of 
chivalry or fairy tale. 

Some new system of things, or rather some 
new modification, will succeed among the roving 
people of this vast wilderness ; but just as oppo- 
site, perhaps, to the inhabitants of civilization. 
The great Chippewyan chain of mountains, and — 
the sandy and volcanic plains which extend on 


i 


: ‘either side, are represented as incapable of culti- 


vation. The pasturage which prevails there dur- 


‘ing a certain portion of the year, soon withers 


under the aridity of the atmosphere, and leaves 
nothing but dreary wastes. An immense belt of 


~ rocky mountains and volcanic plains, several hun- 


dred miles in width, must ever remain an irre- 
claimable wilderness, intervening between the 
abodes of civilization, and affording a last refuge 
to the Indian. Here roving tribes of hunters, liv- 
ing in tents or lodges, and following the migra- 
tions of the game, may lead a life of savage inde- 
pendence, where there is nothing to tempt the cu- 
pidity of the white man. The amalgamation of 
various tribes, and of white men of every nation, 
will in time produce hybrid races like the moun- 
tain Tartars of the Caucasus. Possessed as they 


‘are of immense droves of horses, should they con- 


tinue their present predatory and warlike habits, 


~ they may in time become a scourge to the civi- 
lized frontiers on either side of the mountains, as 
they are at present a terror to the traveller and 


trader. 

_ The facts disclosed in the present work clear- 
ly manifest the policy of establishing military 
posts and a mounted force to protect our traders 
in their journeys across the great western wilds, 
and of pushing the outposts into the very heart of 
the singular wilderness we have laid open, so as 
to maintain some degree of sway over the coun- 
try, and to put an end to the kind of ‘ black- 
mail,’’ levied on all occasions by the savage 
“ chivalry of the mountains.”’ 


APPENDIX. 


aAATHANIEL J. WYETH.AND THE TRADE 


OF THE FAR WEST. 


WE have brought Captain Bonnevlle to the end of 
his western campaigning ; yet we cannot close this 


- work without subjoining some particulars concerning 


the fortunes of his contemporary, Mr. Wyeth ; anec- 
dotes of whose enterprise have, occasionally, been 
interwoven in the party-colored web of our narrative. 
Wyeth effected his intention of establishing a trading 
post on the Portneuf, which he named Fort Hall. 
Here, for the first time, the American flag was un- 
furled to the breeze that sweeps the great naked 
wastes of the central wildcrness. Leaving twelve men 


-here, with a stock of goods, to trade with the neigh- 


boring tribes, he prosecuted his journey to the Co- 
lumbia; where he established another post, called 
Fort Williams, on Wappatoo Island, at the mouth of 
the Wallamut. This was to be the head factory of his 
company ; whence they were to carry on their fishing 
and trapping operations, and their trade with the in- 
terior ; and where they were to receive and dispatch 
their annual ship. 

The plan of Mr. Wyeth appears to have been well 
concerted. He had observed that the Rocky Moun- 
tain Fur Company, the bands of free trappers, as well 
as the Indians west of the mountains, depended for 
their supplies upon goods brought from St. Louis; 
which, in consequence of the expenses and risks of a 
long land carriage, were furnished them at an im- 
mense advance on first cost. He had an idea that 
they might be much more cheaply supplied from the 
Pacific side. Horses would cost much less on the 
borders of the Columbia than at St. Louis: the 
transportation by land was much shorter ; and through 
a country much more safe from the hostility of savage 
tribes ; which, on the route from and to St. Louis, 
annually cost the lives of many men. On this idea 
he grounded his plan. He combined the salmon 
fishery with the fur trade. A fortified trading post 
was to be established on the Columbia, tu carry on a 


’ 


the goods, thus brought out, were to be dispatched t 


i m 
\ 


trade with the natives for salmon and peltr 
fish and trap on their own account. Ou ye: 
ship was to come from the United States to bring out 
goods for the interior trade, and to take home 
salmon and furs which had been collected. Part of 


the mountains, to supply the trapping companies and 
the Indian tribes, in exchange for their furs ; which 
were to be brought down to the Columbia\ to be sent 
home in the next annual ship: and thus an annual 
round was to be kept up. The profits on the salmon, — 
it was expected, would cover all the expenses of the — 
ship ; so that the goods brought out, and the furs car- 
ried home would cust nothing as to freight. : 

His enterprise was prosecuted with a spirit, intelli- 
gence, and perseverance that merited success. Allthe — 
details that we have met with, prove him to be no 
ordinary man. He appears to have the mind to con- 
ceive, and the energy to execute extensive and strik- 
ing plans. He had once more reared the American ~ 
flag in the lost domains of Astoria ; and had he been . 
enabled to maintain the footing he had so gallantly — 
effected, he might have regained for his country the 
opulent trade of the Columbia, of which our statesmen 
have negligently suffered us to be dispossessed. 

It is needless to go into a detail of the variety of acci- 
dents and cross-purposes which caused the failure of 
his scheme. They were such as all undertakings of 
the kind, involving combined operations by sea and 
land, are liable to. ‘What he most wanted was sufficient 
capital to enable him to endure incipient obstacles and 
losses; and to hold ‘on until success had time to 
spring up from the midst of disastrous experiments. 

lt is with extreme regret we learn that he has re- _ 
cently been compelled to dispose of his establishment 
at Wappatoo Island, to the Hudson’s Bay Company; _ 
who, it is but justice to say, have, according to his © 
own account, treated him throughout the whole of his 
enterprise with great fairness, friendship, and liber- — 
ality. That company, therefore, still maintains an 


the Columbia and its tributaries. It has, in fact, as 
far as its chartered powers permit, followed out the 
splendid scheme contemplated by Mr. Astor, when he 
founded his establishment at the mouth of the Colum- 
bia. From their emporium of Vancouver, companies 
are sent forth in every direction, to supply the interior 
posts, to trade with the natives and to trap upon the 
various streams. These thread the rivers, traverse 
the plains, penetrate to the heart of the mountains 
extend their enterprises northward to the Russian 
possessions, and southward to the confines of Cali- 
fornia. 
Vancouver ; and thence their furs and peltries are 
shipped to London. They likewise maintain 2 con-+ — 
siderable commerce, in wheat and lumber, with the 
Pacificjislands, and to the north, with the Russian set- ag 
tlements. 
Though the company, by treaty, have a right to 
participation Only in the trade of these regions, and 
are in fact but tenants on sufferance, yet have they 
quietly availed themselves of the original oversight 
and subsequent supineness of the American govern- 
ment, to establish a monopoly of the trade of the river 
and its dependencies ; and are adroitly proceeding to 
fortify themselves in their usurpation, by securing all 
the strong points of the country. 
. Fort George, originally Astoria, which was aban- 
doned on the removal of the main factory to Van- ~ 
couver, was renewed in 1830; andisnowkept up asa © i 


fortified post and trading house. All the places ac- 
cessible to shipping have been taken possession of, 
and posts recently established at them by the company. 
The great capital of this association ; their long es- 
tablished system ; their hereditary influence over the 
Indian tribes; their internal “organization, which — 
makes everything go on with the regularity of a 
machine ; and the low wages of their people, who are 
mostly Canadians, give them great advantages over — 
the American traders: nor is it likely the latter will 
ever be able to maintain any footing in the land. ui 


y ty, , 
x ; 


al right is adjusted between 


wo countries. The svoner that takes place, the 
. It is a question too serious to national pride, 
not to national interest, to be slurred over ; and 
ry year is adding to the difficulties which environ 


ase ; j 
4 _ The fur trade, which is now the main object of en- 
_terprise west of the Rocky Mountains, forms but a 


part of the real resources of the cuuntry. Beside the 


salmon fishery of the Culumbia, which is capable of 
being rendered a considerable source of profit ; the 
great valleys of the lower country, below the elevated 
voleanic plateau, are calculated to give sustenance to 
_ countless flocks and herds, and to sustain a great 
population of graziers and agricuiturists. 
Such, for instance is the beautiful valley of the 
_ Wallamut ; from which the establishment at Vancouver 
_ draws most of its supplies. Here, the company holds 
_ mills and farms; and has provided for some of its 
_ superannuated officers and servants. This valley, 
above the falls, is about fifty miles wide, and extends 
_ agreat distance to the south. The climate is mild, 
_ being sheltered by lateral ranges of mountains ; while 
_ the soil, for richness, has been equalled to the best of 
_ the Missouri Jands. The valley of the river Des 
Chutes is also admirably calculated for a great graz- 
ing country. All the best horses used by the com- 
_ pany for the mountains are raised there. The valley 
is of such happy temperature that grass grows there 
throughout the year, and cattle may be left out to 
_ pasture during the winter. These valleys must form 
_ the grand points of commencement of the future set- 
tlement of the country; but there must be many 


such enfolded in the embraces of these lower ranges: 


of mountains which, though at present they lie waste 
and uninhabited, and to the eye of the trader and 
trapper present but barren wastes, would, in the 
hands of skilful agriculturists and husbandmen, soon 
assume a different aspect, and teem with waving 
crops or be covered with flocks and herds. 

The resources of the country, too, while in the 
hands of a company restricted in its trade, can be but 
partially called forth, but in the hands of Americans, 
enjoying a direct trade with the East Indies, would 
be brought into quickening activity ; and might soon 
realize the dream of Mr. Astor, in giving rise toa 
flourishing commercial empire. 


WRECK OF A JAPANESE JUNK ON THE 
NORTHWEST COAST. 


THE following extract of a letter which we received, 
Jately, from Mr. Wyeth, may be interesting as throw- 
ing some light upon the question as to the manner 
in which America has been peopled. 

“Are you aware of the fact that in the winter of 
1833, a Japanese junk was wrecked on the northwest 
coast, in the neighborhood of Queen Charlotte’s 
Island ; and that all but two of the crew, then much 
reduced by starvation and disease, during a long drift 

across the Pacific were killed by the natives? The 
M 


4 


pany, and were sent to England, 


: I saw them, on my 
arrival at Vancouver, in 1834.”’ : 


two fell into the hands of the Hudson’s Bay Com- ~~ 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO CAPTAIN BONNEVILLE © 


FROM THE MAJOR-GENERAL COMMAND- 
ING THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES, 


5 HEAD-QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
WASHINGTON, August 3, 1831. 


Sir; The leave of absence which you have asked, 


for the purpose of enabling you to carry into execu- 
tion your design of exploring the country to the 


Rocky Mountains and beyond, with a view of ascer- 


taining the nature and character of the several tribes 


of Indians inhabiting those regions ; the trade which — di 


might be profitably carried on with them ; the quality 
of the soil, the productions, the minerals, the natural 
history, the climate, the geography and topography. 
as well as geology. of the various parts of the coun- 
try within the limits of the territories belonging te 


the United States, between our frontier and the 


Pacific—has been duly considered and submitted to 


the War Department for approval, and has been 
sanctioned. You are, therefore, authorized to be 
absent from the army until October, 1833. It is 
understood that the government is to be at no ex- 
pense in reference to your proposed expedition, it 
having originated with yourself; and all that you re- 
quired was the permission from the proper authority 
to undertake the enterprise. You will, naturally, in 
preparing yourself for the expedition, provide suitable 
instruments, and especially the best maps of the in- 
terior to be found. 

It is desirable, besides what is enumerated as the 
object of your enteiprise, that you note particularly 
the number of warriors that may be in each tribe or 
nation that you may meet with ; their alliances with 
other tribes, and their relative position as to a State 
of peace or war, and whether their friendly or warlike 
dispositions toward each other are recent or of long 
standing. You will gratify us by describing their 
manner of making war; of the mode of subsisting 
themselves during a state of war, and a state of 
peace; their arms, and the effect of them ; whether 
they act on foot or on horseback ; detailing the dis- 
cipline and manceuvres of the war parties ; the power 
of their horses, size, and general description; in 


-short, every information which you may conceive 


would be useful to the government. 

You will avail yourself of every opportunity of in- 
forming us of your position and progress and, at the 
expiration of your leave of absence, will join your 
proper station. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 
Your ob’t servant, 
ALEXANDER MAcomR, 
Major-General, commanding the Army 


Capt. B. L. E. BONNEVILLE, 


7th Reg’t of Infantry, New York. 
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BrtHE CRAY ON UBAP ER 5.4 


BY 


GEOFFREY CRAYON, GENT. 


MOUNTJOY: 


OR SOME PASSAGES OUT OF THE LIFE OF A 


CASTLE-BUILDER. 


I was born among romantic scenery, in one of 
the wildest parts of the Hudson, which at that 
time was not so thickly settled as at present. My 
father was descended from one of the old Hugue- 
not families, that came over to this country on 
the revocation of the edict of Nantz. He lived in 


a style of easy, rural independence, on a patri- 


monial estate that had been for two or three gen- 
erations in the family. He was an indolent, good- 
natured man, who took the world as it went, and 
had a kind of laughing philosophy, that parried 
all rubs and mishaps, and served him in the place 
of wisdom. This was the part of his character 
least to my taste; for I was-of an enthusiastic, 
excitable temperament, prone to kindle up with 
new schemes and projects, and he was apt to dash 
my sallying enthusiasm by some unlucky joke ; 
so that whenever'l was in a glow with any sudden 
excitement, I stood in mortal dread of his good- 
humor. 

Yet he indulged me in every vagary ; for I was 


an only son, and of course a personage of impor- 


tance in the household. I had two sisters older 
than myself, and one younger. The former were 
educated at New York, under the eye of a maiden 


aunt; the latter remained at home, and was my 


cherished playmate, the companion of my 
thoughts. We were two imaginative little beings, 


of quick susceptibility, and prone to see wonders 
and mysteries in everything around us. 


Scarce 
had we learned to read, when our mother made 
us holiday presents of all the nursery literature of 
the day; which at that time consisted of little 
books covered with gilt paper, adorned with 
““cuts,’’ and filled with tales ot fairies, giants, 
and enchanters. What draughts of delightful fic- 
tion did we then inhale! Mysister Sophy was of 
asoft and tender nature. She would weep over 
the woes of the Children in the Wood, or quake 
at the dark romance of Blue-Beard, and the terri- 
ble mysteries of the blue chamber. But I was 
all for enterprise and adventure. I burned to em- 


- ulate the deeds of that heroic prince who deliv- 


ered the white cat from her enchantment ; or he 
of no less royal blood, and doughty enterprise, 
who broke the charmed slumber of the Beauty in 
the Wood ! 

The house in which we lived was just the kind 
of place to fostersuch propensities. It was a ven- 
erable mansion, half villa, half farmhouse. The 

art was of stone, with Joop-holes for mus- 


A 


ketry, having served as a family fortress in the 


time of the Indians. To this there had been made — 


various additions, some of brick, some ot wood, 
according to the exigencies of the moment; se 


that it was full of nooks and crooks, and cham. © 


bers of all sorts and sizes. (t was buried among 
willows, elms, and cherry trees, and surrounde¢ 
* with roses and holly-hocks, with honeysuckle and 


sweet-brier clambering about every window. A te 


brood of hereditary pigeons sunned themselves 
upon the roof; hereditary swallows and martins 


built about the eaves and chimneys ; and heredi- 


tary bees hummed about the flower-beds. one 

Under the influence of our story-books every 
object around us now assumed a new character, 
and a charmed interest. The wild flowers were 
no longer the mere ornaments of the fields, o1 
the resorts of the toilful bee ; they were the lurk- 
ing places of fairies. 


creeper at our porch, and the butterfly as it flitted 


We would watch the hum- 
ming-bird, as it hovered around the trumpet | 


up into the blue air, above the sunny tree tops, 


and fancy them some of the tiny beings from fairy 
land. I would call to mind all that I had read of 
Robin Goodfellow and his power of transforma- 
tion. Oh how I envied him that power! How I 
longed to be able to compress my form into utter 
littleness ; to ride the bold dragon-fly ; swing on 
the tall bearded grass; follow the ant into his 
subterraneous habitation, or dive into the caver. 
nous depths of the honeysuckle ! 

While I was yet a mere child I was sent to a 
daily school, about two miles distant. The 
schoolhouse was on the edge of a wood, close by 


; 2 brook overhung with birches; alders, and dwarf 


willows. We of the school who lived at some dis- 
tance came with our dinners put up in little bas- 
kets. In the intervals of school hours we would 
gather round a spring, under a tuft of hazel- 
bushes, and have a kind of picnic ; interchang- 
ing the rustic dainties with which our provident 
mothers had fitted us out. Then, when our joy- 
ous repast was over, and my companions were 
disposed for play, I would draw forth one of my 
cherished story-books, stretch myself on the green- 
sward, and soon lose myself in its bewitching 
contents. . 

I became an oracle among my schoolmates on 
account of my superior erudition, and soon im- 
parted to them the contagion of my infected fancy. 
Often in the evening, after school hours, we would 
sit on the trunk of some fallen tree in the woods, 
and vie with each other in telling extravagant 
stories, until the whip-poor-will began his nightly 
moaning, and the fire-flies sparkled in the gloom. 

_Then came the perilous journey homeward. 


: 3 
mo 


- what were my studies ? 
_ of chivalry ; voyages of discovery ; travels in the 
- East; everything, in short, that partook of ad- 


- school books became dear to me. 


- those of which I had just been reading. 
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What delight we would take in getting up wanton 
panics in some dusky part of the wood ; scamp- 
ering like frightened deer; pausing to take 
breath ; renewing the panic, and scampering off 


again, wild with fictitious terror ! 


Our greatest trial was to pass a dark, lonely 
pool, covered with pond-lilies, peopled with bull- 


‘frogs and water snakes, and haunted by two white 


cranes. Oh! the terrors of that pond! ‘How 
our little hearts would beat as we approached it ; 
what fearful glances we would throw around ! 
And if by chance a plash of a wild duck, or the 
guttural twang of a bull-frog, struck our ears, as 
we stole quietly by—away we sped, nor paused 
until completely out of the woods. Then, when 
I reached home, what a world of adventures and 
imaginary terrors would I have to relate to my 
sister Sophy ! 

As I advanced in years, this turn of mind in- 
creased upon me, and became more confirmed. 


_ TL abandoned myself to the impulses of a romantic 


imagination, which controlled my studies, and 
gave a bias to all my habits. My father observed 
me continually with a book in my hand, and sat- 
isfied himself that I was a profound student ; but 
Works of fiction ; tales 


venture and romance. I well remember with 
what zest I entered upon that part of my studies 
which treated of the heathen mythology, and par- 
ticularly of the sylvan deities. Then indeed my 
‘The neighbor- 
hood was well calculated to foster the reveries of 
a mind like mine. It abounded with solitary re- 
freats, wild streams, solemn forests, and silent 
valleys. I would ramble about for a whole day 


with a volume of Ovid’s Metamorphoses in my 


pocket, and work‘myself into a kind of self-delu- 
‘sion, so as to identify the surrounding scenes with 
I would 
Joiter about a brook that glided through the shad- 
“owy depths of the forest, picturing it to myself 
‘the haunt of Naiads. I would steal round some 
‘bushy copse that opened upon a glade, as if I ex- 
ypected to come suddenly upon Diana and her 
nymphs, or to behold Pan and his satyrs bound- 
ing, with whoop and halloo, though the woodland. 
I would throw myself, during the panting heats of 
asummer noon, under the shade of some wide- 
spreading tree, and muse and dream away the 
hours, in a state of mental intoxication. I drank 
in the very light of day, as nectar, and my soul 
seemed to bathe with ecstasy in the deep blue of 
a summer sky. 

In these wanderings, nothing occurred to jar 
my feelings, or bring me back to the realities of 
life. There is a repose in our mighty forests that 
gives full scope to the imagination. Now and 
then I would hear the distant sound of the wood- 
cutter’s axe, or the crash of some tree which he 
had laid low ; but these noises, echoing along the 
quiet landscape, could easily be wrought by fancy 
into harmony with its illusions In general, how- 
ever, the woody recesses of the neighborhood 
were peculiarly wild and unfrequented: I could 
ramble for a whole day, without coming upon any 
traces of cultivation. The partridge of the wood 
scarcely seemed to shun my path, and the squir- 
rel, from his nut-tree would gaze at me for an 
instant, with sparkling eye, as if wondering at 
the unwonted intrusion. : 

I cannot help dwelling on this delicious period 
of my life ; when as yet I had known no sorrow, 
nor experienced any worldly care. I have since 
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studied much, both of books and men, and ot 
course have grown too wise to be so easily pleased ; 
yet with all my wisdom, I must confess I look 
back with a secret feeling of regret to the days of 


happy ignorance, before I had begun to be a phi- 


losopher. 


It must be evident that I was in a hopeful train- 
ing for one who was to descend into the arena 
of life, and wrestle with the world. The tutor, 


also, who superintended my studies in the more _ 


advanced stage of my education was just fitted 
to complete the fata morgana which was forming 
in my mind. His name was Glencoe. He wasa 
pale, melancholy-looking man, about forty years 
of age ; a native of Scotland, liberally educated, ~ 
and who had devoted himself to the instruction 
of youth from taste rather than necessity ; for, 
as he said, he loved the human heart, and de- 
lighted to study it in its earlierimpulses. My 
two elder sisters, having returned home from a 
city boarding-school, were likewise placed under 
his care, to direct their reading in history and 
belles-lettres. 

We all soon became attached to Glencoe. It is 
true, we were at first somewhat prepossessed 
against him. His meagre, pallid countenance, his 
broad pronunciation, his inattention to the little 
forms of society, and an awkward and embarrassed 
manner, on first acquaintance, were much against 
him ; but we soon discovered that under this un- 
promising exterior existed the kindest urbanity of 
temper ; the warmest sympathies ; the most en- | 
thusiastic benevolence. His mind was ingenious 
and acute. His reading had been various, but 
more abstruse than profound ; his memory was 
stored, on all subjects, with facts, theories, and 
quotations, and crowded with crude materials for 
thinking. These, in a moment of excitement, 
would be, as it were, melted down, and poured 
forth in the lava of a heated imagination. At 
such moments, the change in the whole man was 
wonderful. His meagre form would acquire a ~ 
dignity and grace; his long, pale visage would 
flash with a hectic glow; his eyes would beam 
with intense speculation ; and there would be pa- 
thetic tones and deep modulations in his voice, 
ne delighted the ear, and spoke movingly to the 

eart. 

But what most endeared him to us was the, 
kindness and sympathy with which he entered 
into all our interests and wishes. Instead of curb- 
ing and checking. our young imaginations with 
the reins of sober reason, he was a little too apt 
to catch the impulse and be hurried away with 
us. He could not withstand the excitement of 
any sally of feeling or fancy, and was prone to 
lend heightening tints to the illusive coloring of 
youthful anticipation. 

Under his guidance my sisters and myself soon 
entered upon a more extended range of studies ; 
but while they wandered, with delighted minds, 
through the wide field of history and belles-lettres, 
a nobler walk was opened to my superior intel- 
ect. 

The mind of Glencoe presented a singular mix- 
ture of philosophy and poetry. He was fond of 
metaphysics and prone to indulge in abstract 
speculations, though his metaphysics were some- 
what fine spun and fanciful, and his speculations 
were apt to partake of what my father most irrev- 
erently termed ‘‘humbug.’’ For my part, I de- 
lighted in them, and the more especially because 
they set my father to sleep and completely con 
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_ thought I, “is divine philosophy ; 
crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 


My sisters 
attempted to accompany me, but they soon fal- 
tered, and gave out before they had got half way 


through Smith’s Theory of the Moral Sentiments. 


I, however, went on, exulting in my strength, 
Glencoe supplied me with books, and I devoured 
them with appetite, if not digestion. We walked 
and talked together under the trees before the 
house, or sat apart, like Milton’s angels, and held 
high converse upon themes beyond the grasp of 
ordinary intellects: Glencoe possessed a kind of 


_ philosophic chivalry, in imitation of the old peri- 


patetic sages, and was continually dreaming of 
‘romantic enterprises in morals, and splendid sys- 


_ tems for the improvement of society. He hada 


fanciful mode of illustrating abstract subjects, pe- 


 culiarly to my taste ; clothing them with the lan- 
- guage of poetry, and throwing round them almost 


‘* How charming,’’ 


the magic hues of fiction. 
’* not harsh and 


“ But a perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns.’’ 

I felt a wonderful self-complacency at being on 
such excellent terms with a man whom I consid- 
ered on a parallel with the sages of antiquity, and 
looked down with a sentiment of pity on the fee- 
bler intellects of my sisters, who could compre- 
hend nothing of metaphysics. -It is true, when I 
attempted to study them by myself, I was apt to 
gegin a fog ; but when Glencoe came to my aid, 
everything was soon as clear tomeas day. My 
ear drank in the beauty of his words ; my imagi- 
nation was dazzled with the splendor of his illus- 
trations. It caught up the sparkling sands of poe- 
try that glittered through his speculations, and 
mistook them for the golden ore of wisdom. 
Struck with the facility with which I seemed 
to imbibe and relish the most abstract doctrines, 
I conceived a still higher opinion of my mental 


powers, and was convinced that I also was a phi- 


losopher. 


I was now verging toward man’s estate, and 


- though my education had been extremely irregular 
_—following the caprices of my humor, which I mis- 


took for the impulses of my genius—yet I was re- 
garded with wonder and delight by my mother and 
Sisters, who considered me almost as wise and in- 


fallible as I considered myself. This high opinion 


of me was strengthened by a declamatory habit, 
which made me an oracle and orator at the do- 
mestic board. The time was now at hand, how- 
ever, that was to put my philosophy to the test. 
We had passed through a long winter, and the 
spring at length opened upon us with unusual 
sweetness. The soft serenity of the weather ; the 
beauty of the surrounding country ; the joyous 
notes of the birds; the balmy breath of flower 
and blossom, all combined to fill my bosom with 
indistinct sensations, and nameless wishes. Amid 
the soft seductions of the season, I lapsed into a 
state of utter indolence, both of body and mind. 
Philosophy. had lost its charms for me. Meta- 
physics—taugh! I tried to study; took down 
volume after volume, ran my eye vacantly over a 


few pages, and threw them by with distaste. I 


_ was that something ? 


loitered about the house, with my hands in my 
pockets, and an air of complete vacancy. Some- 
thing was necessary to make me happy ; but what 
I sauntered to the apart- 
their conversation 
a 2 t 


y sisters, hoping 
"bs ‘ 


( my sisters. I entered with my accus- ; 
tomed eagerness into this new branch of study. 
Metaphysics were now my passion. 


might amuse me. They had walked out, and the 
room was vacant. On the table lay a volume 
which they had been reading, Itwasa novel. I 
have never read a novel, having conceived a con- 
tempt for works of the kind, from hearing them 
universally condemned. 


pher, and never would venture to read them, lest. 
I should lessen my mental superiority in the eyes” 
of my sisters. Nay, I had taken up a work of the 
kind now and then, when I knew my sisters were 
observing me, looked into it for a moment, an 

then laid it down, with a slight supercilious smile. | 
On the present occasion, out of mere listlessness, — 


I took up the volume and turned over a few of the — 


first pages. I thought I heard some one coming, 
and laid it down. Iwas mistaken ; no one was~ 


near, and what I had read, tempted my curiosity — 


to read a little further. I leaned against a win- 
dow-frame, and in a few minutes was completely | 
lost in the story. How long I stood there reading 
I know not, but I believe for nearly two hours. — 
Suddenly I heard my sisters on the stairs, when I 
thrust the book into my bosom, and the two other 
volumes which lay near into my pockets, and _ 
hurried out of the house to my beloved woods. _ 
Here I remained all day beneath the trees, be-— 
wildered, bewitched, devouring the contents of — 


these delicious volumes, and only returned to the © 


house when it was too dark to peruse their pages. 
This novel finished, I replaced it in my sisters’ 
apartment, and looked for others. Their stock 


It is true, I had remark- 
ed that they were as universally read; but I con- | 
sidered them beneath the attention of a philoso- 


was ample, for they had brought home all that — 
were currentin the city ; but my appetite demand- ~ 


ed an immense supply. All this course of read- 
ing was carried on clandestinely, for I was a lit 
tle ashamed of it, and fearful that. my wisdom 
might be called in question ; but this very pri- 
vacy gave it additional zest. It was ‘‘ bread eaten 
in secret ;’’ it had the charm of a private amour. — 


But think what must have been the effect of he 


such a course of reading on a youth of my tem- 
perament and turn of mind ; indulged, too, amid — 
romantic scenery and in the romantic season of 
the year. It seemed as if I had entered upon a 
new scene of existence. A train of combustible 
feelings were lighted up in me, and my soul was 
all tenderness and passion. 
more completely love-sick, though as yet it was a 
mere general sentiment, and wanted a definite 
object. 


Unfortunately, our neighborhood was — 
particularly deficient in female society, and 1. 


Never was youth © 


languished in vain for some divinity to whom I 
might offer up this most uneasy burden of affec- 
tions. I was at one time seriously enamored of — 
a lady whom I saw occasionally in my rides, read- | 
ing at the window of a country-seat ; and actually 


serenaded her with my flute ; when, to my confu-_ Be 


sion, I discovered that she was old enough to be 


my mother. It was asad damperto my romance; — 
especially as my father heard of it, and.madeit 


the subject of one of those household jokes which 
he was apt to serve up at every meal-time. 

I soon recovered from this check, however, but 
it was only to relapse into a state of amorous ex- 
citement. I passed whole days in the fields, and 
along the brooks ; for there is something in the 
tender passion that makes,us alive to the beauties 
of nature. A soft sunshiny morning infused a sort- 
of rapture into my breast. I flung open my arms,’ 
like the Grecian youth in Ovid, as if I would take 
in and embrace the balmy atmosphere.* 


* Ovid’s ‘‘ Metamorphoses,’’ Book vit. 


The 


Al 
song of the birds melted me to tenderness. I 
would lie Dy the side of some rivulet for hours, 


and muse on ideal beauties, and sigh from the 

erowd of undefined emotions that swelled my 

bosom. 

In this state of amorous delirium, I was stroll- 
ing one morning along a beautiful wild brook, 
which I had discovered in a glen. There was one 
place where a small waterfall, leaping from among 
rocks into a natural basin, made a scene such as 

a poet might have chosen as the haunt of some 
shy Naiad. It was here I usually. retired to 
banquet on my novels. In visiting the place this 
morning I traced distinctly, on the margin of the 
basin, which was of fine clear sand, the prints of 

a female foot of the most slender and delicate 

proportions, This was sufficient for an imagina- 
tion like mine. Robinson Crusoe himself, when 
_he discovered the print of a savage foot on the 
_ beach of his lonely island, could not have been 
more suddenly assailed with thick-coming fancies. 

I endeavored to track the steps, but they only 

. passed for a tew paces along the fine sand, and 
__ then were lost among the herbage. I remained 

gazing in reverie upon this passing trace of love- 
liness. It evidently was not madeby any of my 
sisters, for they knew nothing of this haunt ; be- 
side, the foot was smaller than theirs ; it was re- 
markable for its beautiful delicacy. 

My eye accidentally caught two or three half- 
withered wild flowers lying on the ground. The 
unknown nymph had doubtless dropped them 
from her bosom! Here was a new document of 
taste and sentiment. I treasured them up as in- 
4 valuable’ relics. The place, too, where I found 
them, was remarkably picturesque, and the most 
~->—beautiful part of the brook. It was overhung 
with a fine elm, entwined with grape-vines. She 
who could select such a spot, who could delight 
- in wild brooks, and wild flowers, and silent soli- 

tudes, must have fancy, and feeling, and tender- 

ness; and with all these qualities, she must be 
beautiful ! 
But who could be this Unknown, that had thus 
_ passed by, as in a morning dream, leaving merely 
WG flowers and fairy footsteps to tell of her loveli- 
ness ? There was a mystery in it that bewildered 
a me. It was so vague and disembodied, like 
3K those ‘‘ airy tongues that syllable men’s names’’ 
| in solitude. Every attempt to solve the mystery 
was vain. I could hear of no being in the neigh- 
_‘borhood to whom this trace could be ascribed. I 
sas haunted the spot, and became daily more and 
more enamored. Never, surely, was passion 
_. more pure and spiritual, and never lover in more 
dubious situation. My case could be compared 
_. only to that of the amorous prince in the fairy tale 
of Cinderella ; but he had a glass slipper on which 
to lavish his tenderness. I, alas! was in love 
with a footstep ! 
The imagination is alternately a cheat and a 
: dupe ; nay, more, it is the most subtle of cheats, 
for it cheats itself and becomes the dupe of its 
own delusions. It conjures up “‘ airy nothings,”’ 
gives to them a “‘ local habitation and a name,” 
and then bows to their control as implicitly as 
though they were realities. Such was now my 
case. The good Numa could not more thorough- 
_ ly have persuaded himself that the nymph Egeria 
hovered about her sacred fountain and communed 
with him in spirit, than I had deceived myself 
into a kind of visionary intercourse with the airy 
phantom fabricated in my brain. I constructed 
a rustic seat at the foot of the tree where I had 
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and form garlands of the flowers on its banks, 


~**T am in love. 


es 


i 


discovered the footsteps. I made a kind of — 
bower there, where I used to pass my mornings 
reading poetry and romances. I carved hearts _ 
and darts on the tree, and hung it with garlands, — 
My heart was full to overflowing, and wanted— 
some faithful bosom into which it might relieve 
itself. What is a lover without a confidante? I 
thought at once of my sister Sophy, my early play- 
mate} the sister of my affections. She was so 


reasonable, too, and of such correct feelings, al- § 
ways listening to my words as oracular sayings, = 
and admiring my scraps ot poetry as the very im- 
spirations of the muse. From such a devoted, — 
such a rational being, what secrets could have? = 

I accordingly took her one morning to my fa- 
vorite retreat. She looked around, with delighted — % 


surprise, upon the rustic seat, the bower, the tree 
carved with emblems of the tender passion. She 
turned her eyes upon me to inquire the meaning. 

‘“Oh, Sophy,’’ exclaimed I, clasping both her 
hands in mine, and looking earnestly in her face, 


” 
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She started with surprise. 

‘* Sit down,”’ said I, ‘‘ and I will tell you all.”’ 

She seated herself upon the rustic bench, and 1 
went into a full history of the footstep, with all the 
associations of idea that had been conjured up by 
my imagination. 

Sophy was enchanted ; it was like a fairy tale ; 
she had read of such mysterious visitations in 
books, and the loves thus conceived were always 
for beings of superior order, and: were always 
happy. She caught the illusion in all its forge ; 
her cheek glowed ; her eye brightened. 

‘*T dare say she’s pretty,’’ said Sophy. 

«Pretty !’’. echoed: I, “‘ she-is\ beautiful ! 
went through all the reasoning by which I had 
logically proved the fact to my own satisfaction. 
I dwelt upon the evidences of her taste, her sensi- ,_ 
bility to the beauties of nature ; her soft medita- 
tive habit, that delighted in solitude. ‘* Oh,’’ said 
I, clasping my hands, ‘‘ to have such a companion 
to wander through these scenes ; to sit with her 
by this murmuring stream ; to wreathe garlands 
round her brows ; to hear the music of her voice 
mingling with the whisperings of these groves ; 
to —”’ 

‘Delightful! delightful!’ cried Sophy ; 
‘““what a sweet creature she must be! She is ‘ 
just the friend I want. How I shall dote upon 
her! Oh, my dear brother! you must not keep 
her all to yourself. You must let me have some 
share of her !”’ 

I caught her to my bosom: ‘‘ You shall—yoy 
shall !’’ cried I, ‘‘ my dearSophy ; we will all live 
for each other !”’ 


The conversation with Sophy heightened the il- 
lusions of my mind; and the manner in which 
she had treated my day-dream identified it with 
facts and persons and gave it still more the stamp 
of reality. I walked about as one in a trance, 
heedless of the world around and lapped in 2n 
elysium of the fancy. 

In this mood I met one morning with Glencoe. 
He accosted me with his usual smile, and wag 
proceeding with some general observations, buf 
paused and fixed on me an inquiring eye. 

‘‘ What is the matter with you ?”’ said he, ‘‘ you 
seem agitated ; has anything in particular hap. 
pened ?”’ 

‘‘ Nothing,”’ said I, hesitating ; ‘‘ at least noth. 
ing worth communicating to you.” ; 

““Nay, my dear young friend,’’ said he 
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_ you is worthy of being communicated to me.’’ 


_ “Well; but my thoughts are running on what 


- you would think a frivolous subject."’ 


} 


*“ No subject is frivolous that has the power to 
awaken strong feelings.”’ 

“What think you,’’ said I, hesitating, ‘‘ what 
think you of love ?”’ 

Glencoe almost started at the question. ‘‘ Do 
you call that a frivolous subject ?’’ replied he. 
‘Believe me, there is none fraught with such 
deep, such vital interest. If you talk, indeed, of 
the capricious inclination awakéned by the mere 
charm of perishable beauty, I grant it to be idle 
in the extreme ; but that love which springs from 
the concordant sympathies of virtuous hearts ; 
that love which is awakened by the perception of 
moral excellence, and fed by meditation on intel- 
lectual as well as personal beauty ; that is a pas- 
sion which refines and ennobles the human heart. 
Oh, where is there a sight more nearly approach- 
ing to the intercourse of angels, than that of two 
young beings, free from the sins and follies of the 
world, mingling pure thoughts, and looks, and 
feelings, and becoming as it were soul of one soul 
and heart of one heart! How exquisite the si- 
lent converse that they hold ; the soft devotion of 
the eye, that needs no words to make it eloquent ! 
Yes, my friend, if there be anything in this weary 
world worthy of heaven, it is the pure bliss of 
such a mutual affection !”’ / 

The words of my worthy tutor overcame al 
farther reserve. ‘‘ Mr. Glencoe,’’ cried I, blush- 
ing still deeper, ‘‘ I am in love.”’ 

“And is that what you were ashamed to tell 
me? Oh, never seek to conceal from your friend 
so important a secret. If your passion be un- 
worthy, it is for the steady hand of friendship to 
pluck it forth; if honorable, none but an enemy 
would seek to stifle it. On nothing does the char- 
acter and happiness so much depend as on the 
first affection of the heart. Were you caught by 
some fleeting and superficial charm—a bright 
eye, a blooming cheek, a soft voice, or a volup- 
tuous form—I would warn you to beware ; I would 
teli you that beauty is but a passing gleam of the 
morning, a perishable flower ; that accident may 
becloud and blight it, and that at best it must 
soon pass away. But were you in love with such 
a one as I could describe ; young in years, but 
still younger in feelings ; lovely in person, but as 
a type of the mind’s beauty ; soft in voice, in to- 
ken of gentleness of spirit ; blooming in counte- 
nance, like the rosy tints of morning kindling 
with the promise of a genial day ; an eye beam- 
ing with the benignity of a happy heart ; a cheer- 
ful temper, alive to all kind impulses, and frank- 
ly diffusing its own felicity ; a self-poised mind, 
that needs not Jean on others for support ; an ele- 
gant taste, that can embellish solitude, and fur- 
nish out its own enjoyments’’— 

‘“My dear sir,’’ cried I, for I could contain 
myself no longer, ‘‘ you have described the very 


person !’’ 
“Why, then, my dear young friend,’’ said he, 
affectionately pressing my hand, ‘‘in God’s 


name, love on !” 


For the remainder of the day I was in some such 
state of dreamy beatitude as a Turk is said to enjoy 
when under the influence of opium. It must be 
already manifest how prone I was to bewilder 
myself with picturings of the fancy, so as to con- 
found them with existing realities. In the present 


instance, Sophy and Glencoe had contributed to 


natever is of sufficient importance to agitate 


of my intimacy. 
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promote the transient delusion. Sophy, dear girl, 


had as usual joined with me in my castle-build- : 
ing, and indulged in the same train of imaginings, _ 


while Glencoe, duped by my enthusiasm, firmly — 
believed that I spoke of a being I had seen and — 
known. By their sympathy with my feelings they — 
in a manner became associated with the Unknown 


in my mind, and thus linked her with the circle __ 


a 


In the evening, our family party was assembled : 
in the hall, to enjoy the refreshing breeze. Sophy — 


was playing some favorite Scotch airs on the _ 


piano, while Glencoe, seated apart, with his fore- 
head resting on his hand, was buried in one of — 


. : . . my 
these pensive reveries that made him so interest- 


ing to me. : 
““What a fortunate being I am!’ thought I, — 
‘blessed with such a sister and such a friend! 


I have only to find out this amiable Unknown, to a 


wed her, and be happy! What a paradise will 


be my home, graced with a partner of such ex- 


quisite refinement! It will be a perfect fairy 
bower, buried among sweets and roses. Sophy 
shall live with us, and be the companion of all — 
our enjoyments., Glencoe, too, shall no more be 
the solitary being that he now appears. He shall — 
have a home with us. He shall have his study, © 
where, when he pleases, he may shut himself up — 
from the world, and bury himself in his own re- 
flections. His retreat shall be sacred; no one 


Ie 


shall intrude there ; no one but myself, who will 


visit him now and then, in his seclusion, where 
we will devise grand schemes together for the im- | 
provement of mankind. 
days will pass, in a round of rational pleasures — 
and elegant employments! Sometimes we will 
have music ; sometimes we will read ; sometimes ~ 
we will wander through the flower garden, when > 
I will smile with complacency on every flower my 
wife has planted ; while in the long winter even- — 
ings the ladies will sit at their work, and listen — 
with hushed attention to Glencoe and myself, as — 
we discuss the abstruse doctrines of metaphysics.”’ — 
From this delectable reverie, I was startled by — 


my father’s slapping me on the shoulder ; ‘‘ What 


possesses the lad ?”’ criedhe ; ‘‘ here have I been 
speaking to you half a dozen times, without re- — 
ceiving an answer.”’ 

““Pardon me, sir,’’ replied 1; ‘‘ I was so com- 
pletely lost in thought, that I did not hear you.”’ 

““Lost in thought! And pray what were you 
thinking of ? Some of your philosophy, I sup- ~ 

ose.” ig 
pee Upon my word,”’ said my sister Charlotte, 
with an arch laugh, ‘‘I suspect Harry’s in love 
again,” ‘ 

‘““And if I were in love, Charlotte,” said I, 
somewhat nettled, and recollecting Glencoe’s en- — 
thusiastic eulogy of the passion, ‘‘if I were in 
love, is that a matter of jest and laughter ? 
the tenderest and most fervid affection that can 
animate the human breast, to be made a matter 
of cold-hearted ridicule ?’’ 

My sister colored. ‘‘ Certainly not, brother !— 
nor did I mean to make it so, or to say anything 
that should wound your feelings. Had I really 
suspected you had formed some genuine attach- 
ment, it would have been sacred in my eyes ; but 
—but,’’ said she, smiling, as if at some whimsical — 
recollection, ‘‘I thought that you—you might be > 
indulging in another little freak of the imagina- 
tion.”’ 

“Tl wager any money,’’ cried my father, ‘* he 
has fallen in love again with some old lady ata 
window !” 


How delightfully out 


Is me 


scrape. 
felt my ears tingle. 


ter. 


_ age—the staff of his hopes? 


_ sleep, however, visited my eyes that night ! 


_ for the world. 
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“Oh no!’ cried my dear sister Sophy, with 
the most gracious warmth; ‘‘ she is young and 


 beautiful.’’ 


“From what I understand,’’ said Glencoe, 
rousing himself, ‘‘ she must be lovely in mind as 
in person. 

I found my friends were getting me into a fine 
I began to perspire at every pore, and 


“Well, but,” cried my father, ‘‘ who is she ?— 
what is she? Letus hear something about her.”’ 

This was no time to explain so delicate a mat- 
I caught up my hat, and vanished out of 
the house. 

The moment I was in the open air, and alone, 
my heart upbraided me. Was this respectful 


treatment to my father—to such a father, too— 


who had always regarded me as the pride of his 
It is true, he was 
apt sometimes to laugh at my enthusiastic flights, 


spect ; but when had he ever thwarted a wish of 


a my heart ? Was I then to act with reserve toward 
him, in a matter which might affect the whole 
- ~cutrent of 


my, future liteies Wo Tevhave: "done 
wrong,’’ thought I; “‘ but it is not too late to 
remedy it. I will hasten back and open my 
whole heart to my father !’’ 

I returned accordingly, and was just on the 
point of entering the house, with my heart full of 


filial piety, and a contrite speech upon my lips, | 


when I heard a burst of obstreperous laughter 
from my father, and a loud titter from my two 
elder sisters. 

“A footstep !’’? shouted he, as soon as he could 


recover himself ; ‘‘ in love with a footstep ! Why, 


this beats the old lady at the window!’ And 


_ then there was another appalling burst of laughter. 
Had it been a clap of thunder, it could hardly, 


have astounded me more completely. Sophy, in 
the simplicity of her heart, had told all, and had 


~ set my father’s risible propensities in full action. 


Never was poor mortal so thoroughly crest- 
fallen as myself. The whole delusion was at an 
end. I drew off silently from the house, shrink- 
ing smaller and smaller at every fresh peal of 
laughter ; and wandering about until the family 
had retired, stole quietly to my bed’ Scarce any 
Ila 
overwhelmed with mortification, and mediating 


how I might meet the family in the morning. The 


idea of ridicule was always intolerable to me ; but 


_ to endure it on asubject by which my feelings had 
been so much excited, seemed worse than death. 


Ialmost determined, at one time, to get up, saddle 
my horse, and ride off, I knew not whither. 

At lengthI came to a resolution. Before going 
down to breakfast, I sent for Sophy, and employ- 
ed her as ambassador to treat formally in the 
matter. I insisted that the subject should be 
buried in oblivion ; otherwise I would not show 
my face at table. It was readily agreed to ; for 
not one of the family would have given me pain 
They faithfully kept their prom- 
ise. Not a word was said of the matter; but 
there were wry faces, and suppressed titters, that 
went to my soul ; and whenever my father looked 
me in the face, it was with such a tragi-comical 
leer—such an attempt to pull down aserious brow 
upon a whimsical mouth—that I had a thousand 
times rather he had laughed outright, 


For a day or two after the mortifying oc- 
currence just related, I kept as- much as pos- 


and did not treat my philosophy with due re-, 


y ai ie 


sible out of éhe way of the family, and wan- He 


dered about the fields and woods by myself. I 
was sadly out-of tune; my feelings were all 
jarred and unstrung. The birds sang from every 
grove, but I took no pleasure in their melody ; and 
the flowers of the field bloomed unheeded around 
me. To be crossed in love, is bad enough ; but 
then one can fly to poetry for relief, and turn 
one’s woes to account in soul-subduing stanzas. 
But to have one’s whole passion, object and all, 
annihilated, dispelled, proved to be such stuff as 
dreams are made of—or, worse than all, tombe 
turned into a proverb and a jest—what consola- 
tion is therein such acase? 

I avoided the fatal brook where I had seen th 
footstep. My favorite resort was now the banks 
of the Hudson, where I sat upon the rocks and 
mused upon the current that dimpled by, or the 
waves thatlaved the shore ; or watched the bright 
mutations of the clouds, and the shifting lights 
and shadows of the distant mountain. By de- 
grees a returning serenity stole over my feelings ; 
and a sigh now and then, gentle and easy, and 
unattended by pain, showed that my heart was 
recovering its susceptibility. 

As I was sitting in this musing mood my eye 
became gradually fixed upon an object that was 
borne along by the tide. It proved to be a little 
pinnace, beautifully modelled, and gayly painted 
and decorated. It was an unusual sight in this 
neighborhood, which was rather lonely ; indeed, 
it was rare to see any pleasure-barks in this part 
of the river. As it drew nearer, I perceived that 
there was no one on board; it had apparently 
drifted from its anchorage. There was not a 
breath of air; the little bark came floating along 
on the glassy stream, wheeling about with the 
eddies. At length it ran aground, almost at the 
foot of the rock on which I was seated. I de- 
scended to the margin of the river, and drawing 
the bark to shore, admired its light and elegant 
proportions and the taste with which it was fitted 
up. The benches were covered with cushions, 
and its long streamer was of silk. On one of the 
cushions lay a lady’s glove, of delicate size and 
shape, with beautifully tapered fingers. I in- 
stantly seized it and thrust it in my bosom ; it 
seemed a match for the fairy footstep that had so 
fascinated me. 

In a moment all the romance of my bosom was 
again ina glow. Here was one of the very inci- 
dents of fairy tale ; a bark sent by some invisible 
power, some good genius, or benevolent fairy, to 
waft me to some delectable adventure. I recol- 
lected something of an enchanted bark, drawn b 
white swans, that conveyed a knight down’ the 
current of the Rhine, on some enterprise connect- 
ed with love and beauty. The glove, too, showed 
that there was a lady fair concerned in the present 
adventure. It might be a gauntlet of defiance, 
to dare me to the enterprise. 

In the spirit of romance and the whim of the 


moment, I sprang on board, hoisted the light sail, ’ 


and pushed from shore. As if breathed by some 
presiding power, a light breeze at that moment. 
sprang up, swelled out the sail, and dallied with 
the silken streamer. For a time I glided along 
under steep umbrageous banks, or across deep 
sequestered bays; and then stood out over a wide 
expansion of the river toward a high rocky prom- 
ontory. It was a lovely evening ; the sun was set- 
ting in a congregation of clouds that threw the 
whole heavens in a glow, and were reflected in 
the river. I delighted myself with ail kinds of 
fantastic fancies, as to what enchanted island, 
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The 
clouds came hurrying on, darkening as they ad- 
vanced. The whole face of nature was suddenly 
changed, and assumed that baleful and livid tint, 
predictive of a storm. I tried to gain the shore, 
but before I could reach it a blast of wind struck 
the water and lashed it at once into foam. The 
next moment it overtook the boat. Alas! I was 
nothing of a sailor; and my protecting fairy for- 
- sook me in the moment of peril. I endeavored to 
___ lower the sail; but in so doing I had to quit the 
helm ; the bark was overturned in an instant, and 
_. I was thrown into the water. I endeavored to 
- cling to the wreck, but missed my hold; being a 
poor swimmer I soon found myself sinking, but 
_. grasped a light oar that was floating by me. It 
was not sufficient for my support; I again sank 
beneath the surface ; there was a rushing and bub- 
bling sound in my ears, and all sense forsook ine. 


How long I remained insensible, I know not. 
I had a confused notion of being moved and tossed 
about, and of hearing strange beings and strange 
voices around me; but all was like a hideous 
dream. When I at length recovered full con- 
sciousness and perception, I found myself in bed 
in a spacious chamber, furnished with more taste 
than I had been accustomed to. The bright rays 
of a morning sun were intercepted by curtains of 
a delicate rose color, that gave a soft, voluptuous 
tinge to every object. Not far from my bed, on 
| a classic tripod, was a basket of beautiful exotic 
flowers, breathing the sweetest fragrance. 
“Where am I? How came I here ?”’ 
I tasked my mind to catch at some previous 


event, from which I might trace up the thread of 


existence to the present moment. By degrees I 
called to mind the fairy pinnace, my daring em- 
_ barkation, my adventurous voyage, and my disas- 
trous shipwreck. Beyond that, all was chaos. 
How came I here? What unknown region had I 
landed upon? The people that inhabited it must 
| be gentle and amiable, and of elegant tastes, for 
_ they loved downy beds, fragrant fiowers, and 
vose-colored curtains. 
While I lay thus musing, the tones of a harp 
‘reached my ear. 
panied by a female voice. It came from the room 
below ; but in the profound stillness of my cham- 
ber not a modulation was lost. My sisters were 
all considered good musicians, and sang very 
tolerably ; ‘but I had never heard a voice like this. 
There was no attempt at difficult execution, or 
striking effect; but there were exquisite in- 
flexions, and tender turns, which art could not 


reach. Nothing but feeling and sentiment could 
produce them. It was soul breathed forth in 
sound. I was always alive to the influence of 


music; indeed, I was susceptible of voluptuous 
influences of every kind—sounds, colors, shapes, 
__and fragrant odors. I was the very slave of sen- 
| sation. 

: I lay mute and breathless, and drank in every 
_ *note of this syren strain. It thrilled through my 
__whole frame, and filled my soul with melody and 
love. I pictured to myself, with curious logic, the 
form of the unseen musician. Such melodious 
a sounds and exquisite inflexions could only be pro- 
ee) 


nee by 


organs of the most delicate 


| proportions, and admirable symmetry. A being 


called to mind the Arabian story of a prince, | 


Presently they were accom- | 


flexibility. |. 


Such organs do not belong to coarse, vulgar 
forms ; they are the harmonious results of fair 


ne 


so organized must be lovely. : 
Again my busy imagination was at work. I 


borne away during sleep by a good genius, to” 
the distant abode of a princess of ravishing ue 
beauty. I do not pretend to say that I believed 
in having experienced a similar transportation ; — 
but it was my inveterate habit to cheat myself — 
with fancies of the kind, and to give the tinge of — 
illusion to surrounding realities. esa : 
The witching sound had ceased, but its vibra- 
tions still played round my heart, and filled it 
with a tumult of soft emotions. At this moment, | 
a self-upbraiding pang shot through my bosom, 
“* Ah, recreant!’’ a voice seemed to exclaim, ‘‘ is 
this the stability of thine affections? What 
hast thou so soon forgotten the nymph of the 
fountain ? Has one song, idly piped in thine ear, 
been sufficient to charm away the cherished ten- 
derness of a whole summer ?”’ a 
The wise may smile—but I am in a confiding 
mood, and must confess my weakness. [I felt a 
degree of compunction at this sudden infidelity, 
yet I could not resist the power of present fascina- 
tion. My peace of mind was destroyed by con- | 
flicting claims. The nymph of the fountain came 
over my memory, with all the associations of 
fairy footsteps, shady groves, soft echoes, and ~ 
wild streamlets ; but this new passion was pro- 
duced by a strain of soul-subduing melody, still 
lingering in my ear, aided by a downy bed, fra 
grant flowers, and rose-colored curtains. ‘‘ Un- 
happy youth !’’ sighed I to myself, ‘‘ distracted — 
by such rival passions, and the empire of thy 
heart thus violently contested by the sound of a 
voice, and the print of a footstep !’’ Panes 


ple 


I had not remained long in this mood, when I 
heard the door of the room gently opened. I 
turned my head to see what inhabitant of this en- 
chanted peers should appear ; whether page in 
green, a hideous dwarf, or haggard fairy. It was 
my own man Scipio. He advanced with cautious 
step, and was delighted, as he said, to find me so 
much myself again. My first questions were as 
to where I was and how I came there? Scipio 
told me a long story of his having been fishing in 
a canoe at the time of my hair-brained cruise ; of — 
his noticing the gathering squall, and my im- | 
pending danger ; of his hastening to join me, but — 
arriving just in time to snatch me from a watery 
grave ; of the great difficulty in restoring me to | 
animation ; and of my being subsequently con- 
veyed, in a state of insensibility, to this mansion. 

‘“But where am I?’ was the reiterated de- 
mand. 

‘“‘In the house of Mr. Somerville.’’ a: 

‘*Somerville—Somerville !’ I recollected to 
have heard that a gentleman of that name had re- 
cently taken up his residence at some distance 
from my father’s abode, on the opposite side of 
the Hudson. He was commonly known by the 
name of ‘‘ French Somerville,’’ from having 
passed part of his early life in France, and from 
his exhibiting traces of French taste in his mode © 
of living, and the arrangements of his house. In — 
fact, it was in his pleasure-boat, which had got 
adrift, that I had made my fanciful and disastrous 
cruise. All this was simple, straightforward matter 
of fact, and threatened to demolish all the cobweb 
romance I had been spinning, when fortunately I 
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— again heard the tinkling of a harp. I raised my- 
self in bed and listened. 

*‘ Scipio,’ said I, with some little hesitation, 
“‘T heard some one singing just now. Who was 
tee 

‘“Oh, that was Miss Julia.”’ 

‘Julia! Julia! Delightful! what a name! 
And, Scipio—is she—is she pretty ?”’ 

Scipio grinned from ear to ear. ‘‘ Except-Miss 
Sophy, she was the most beautiful young lady he 
had ever seen.”’ 

I should observe, that my sister Sophia was 

considered by all the servants a paragon of per- 

fection. 

Scipio now offered to remove the basket of flow- 
ers ; he was afraid their odor might be too power- 

_ ful; but Miss Julia had given them that morning 
to be placed in my room. 

These flowers, then, had been gathered by the 
fairy fingers of my unseen beauty; that sweet 
breath which had filled my ear with melody had 
passed over them. I made Scipio hand them to 
me, culled several of the most delicate, and laid 

»~them on my bosom. 

Mr. Somerville paid mea visit not long after- 

ward. He was an interesting study for me, for 
he was the father of my unseen beauty, and 
probably resembled her. I scanned him closely. 
He was a tall and elegant man, with an open, 
affable manner, and an erect and graceful car- 
riage. His eyes were bluish-gray, and, though 
not dark, yet at times were sparkling and expres- 
sive. His hair was dressed and powdered, and 
being lightly combed up from his forehead, added 
to the loftiness of his aspect. He was fluent in 
___ discourse, but his conversation had the quiet tone 
» ._ of polished society, without any of those bold 
flights of thought, and picturings of fancy, which 
» ~ Iso much admired. 

_ My imagination was a little puzzled, at first, to 
make out of this assemblage of personal and 
mental qualities, a picture that should harmonize 
with my previous idea of the fair unseen. By 
dint, however, of selecting what it liked, and giv- 
ing a touch here and a touch there, it soon fur- 
nished out a satisfactory portrait. 

** Julia must be tall,’’ thought I, ‘‘ and of exqui- 
site grace and dignity. She is not quite so 
3! courtly as her father, for she has been brought 
__—-upin the retirement of the country. Neither is 
i she of such vivacious deportment; for the tones 
of her voice are soft and plaintive, and she loves 
pathetic music. She is rather pensive—yet not 
too pensive ; just what is called interesting. Her 
___ eyes are like her father’s, except that they are of a 
purer blue, and more tender and languishing. 

She has light hair—not exactly flaxen, for Ido not 

like flaxen hair, but between that and auburn. 

In a word, she is a tall, elegant, imposing, lan- 

guishing blue-eyed, romantic-looking beauty.’ 

And having thus finished her picture, I felt ten 

times more in love with her than ever, 


I felt so much recovered that I would at once 
have ieft my room, but Mr. Somerville objected 
to it. He had sent early word to my family of 
my safety ; and my father arrived in the course of 
the morning. He was shocked at learning the 
risk I had run, but rejoiced to find me so much 
restored, and was warm in his thanks to Mr. 
Somerville for his kindness. The other only re- 
quired, in return, that I might remain two or 
three days as his guest, to give time for my re- 
covery, and for our forming a closer acquaint- 


ance ; a request which my father readily granted. © 
Scipio accordingly accompanied my father home, 
and returned with a supply of clothes, and with 
affectionate letters from my mother and sisters. a 

The next morning, aided by Scipio, 1 made my 
toilet with rather more care than usual, and de- 
scended the stairs with some trepidation, eager to 
see the original of the portrait which had been so 
completely pictured in my imagination. 

On entering the parlor, I found it deserted. 
Like the rest of the house, it was furnished in a 
foreign style. The curtains were of French silk ; 
there were Grecian couches, marble tables, pier- 
glasses, and chandeliers. What chiefly attracted 
my eye, were documents of female taste that] 
saw around me; a piano, with an ample stock of 
Italian music : a book of poetry lying on the sofa ; 
a vase of fresh flowers on a table, and a portfolio 
open with a skilful and half-finished sketch of 
them. In the window was a canary bird, in a gilt 
cage, and near by, the harp that had been in 
Julia’s arms. Happy harp! But where was the 
being that reigned in this little empire of delica- 
cies ?—that breathed poetry and song, and dwelt 
among birds and flowers, and rose-colored cur- 
tains? G 

Suddenly I heard the hall door fly open, the 
quick pattering of light steps, a wild, capricious 
strain of music, and the shrill barking of a dog. 
A light, frolic nymph of fitteen came tripping into 
the room, playing on a flageolet, with a little 
spaniel romping after her. Her gipsy hat had 
fallen back upon her shoulders ; a profusion of 
glossy brown hair was blown in rich ringlets 
about her tace, which beamed through them with 
the brightness of smiles and dimples. 

At sight of me she stopped short, in the most 
beautiful confusion, stammered out a word or two 
about looking for her father, glided out of the 
door, and I heard her bounding up the staircase, 
like a frighted fawn, with the little dog barking 
after her. 

When Miss Somerville returned to the parlor, 
she was quite a different being. She entered, 
stealing along by her mother’s side with noiseless 
step, and sweet timidity: her hair was prettily 
adjusted, and a soft blush mantled on her damask 
cheek. Mr. Somerville accompanied the ladies, Q 
and introduced me regularly to them. There — 
were many kind inquiries and much sympathy 
expressed, on the subject of my nautical accident, 
and some remarks upon the wild scenery of the 
neighborhood, with which the ladies seemed per- 
fectly acquainted. 

““You must know,’ said Mr. Somerville, ‘‘ that 
we are great navigators, and delight in exploring 
every nook and corner of the river. My daugh- 
ter, too, is a great hunter of the picturesque, and 
transfers every rock and glen to her portfolio. 
By the way, my dear, show Mr. Mountjoy that 
pretty scene you have lately sketched.’’ Julia 
complied, blushing, and drew from her portfolio 
a colored sketch. I almost started at the sight. 
It was my favorite brook. A sudden thought 
darted across my mind. I glanced down my eye, 5 
and beheld the divinest little foot in the world. : 
Oh, blissful conviction! The struggle of my 5 
affections was at an end. The voice and the foot- 
step were no longer at variance. Julia Somerville 
was the nymph of the fountain ! ‘ 
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_What conversation passed during breakfast I 
do not recollect, and hardly was conscious of at 
the time, for my thoughts were in complete con-— 


i hy 


io I wished to gaze on Miss Somerville, but 
did not dare. Once, indeed, I ventured a glance. 
She was at that moment darting a similar one 
from under a covert of ringlets. Our eyes seemed 
- shocked by the rencontre, and fell ; hers through 
the natural modesty of her sex, mine through a 
bashfulness produced by the previous workings of 
my imagination. That glance, towever, went 
_ like a sun-beam to my heart. Ye 
a A convenient mirror favored my diffidence, and 
- gave me the reflection of Miss Somerville’s form. 
__Itis true it only presented the back of her head, 
- but she had the merit of an ancient statue; con- 
template her from any point of view, she was 
beautiful. And yet she was totally different from 
everything I had before conceived of beauty. 
She was not the serene, meditative maid that I 
had pictured the nymph of the fountain ; nor the 
tall, soft, languishing, blue-eyed, dignified being 
that I had fancied the minstrel of the harp. 
- There was nothing of dignity about her: she was 
girlish in her appearance, and scarcely of the 
~middle size ; but then there was the tenderness of 
budding youth ; the sweetness of the half-blown 
rose, when not a tint or perfume has been with- 
_ ered or exhaled ; there were smiles and dimples, 
-and all the soft witcheries of ever-varying ex- 
pression. I wondered that I could ever have ad~ 
mired any other style of beauty. 
‘After breaktast, Mr. Somerville departed to at- 
_~ tend to the concerns of his estate, and gave me in 
charge of the ladies. Mrs. Somerville also was 
called away by household cares, and I was left 
alone with Julia! Here, then, was the situation 
which of all others I had most coveted. I was in 
the presence of the lovely being that had so long 
been the desire of my heart. We were alone; 
propitious opportunity for a lover! Did I seize 
upon it? Did I break out in one of my accus- 
tomed rhapsodies ? Nosuch thing ! Never was 
being more awkwardly embarrassed. 

“What can be the cause of this ?”’ thought I. 
“Surely, I cannot stand in awe of this young 
girl. Iam of course her superior in intellect, and 
am never embarrassed in company with my tutor, 
notwithstanding all his wisdom.” , 

It was passing strange. I felt that if she were 
an old woman, I should be quite at my ease; if 
she were even an ugly woman, I should make 
out very well: it was her beauty that overpowered 
me. How little do lovely women know what 
awful beings they are, in the eyes of inexperi- 

_-enced youth! Young men brought up in the 
- fashionable circles of our cities will smile at all 
this. Accustomed to mingle incessantly in female 
society, and to have the romance of the heart 
deadened by a thousand frivolous flirtations, 
women are. nothing but women in their eyes ; but 
to a susceptible youth like myself, brought up in 
the country, they are perfect divinities. 

Miss Somerville was at first a little embarrassed 
herself ; but, some how or other, women have a 
natural adroitness in recovering their self-posses- 
sion; they are more alert in their minds, and 
graceful in their manners. Beside, I was but an 
ordinary personage in Miss Somerville’s eyes ; 
she was not under the influence of such a singular 
course of imaginings as had surrounded her, in 
my eyes, with the illusions of romance. Perhaps, 
too, she saw the confusion in the opposite camp 
and gained courage from the discovery. At any 
rate she was the first to take the field. 

Her conversation, however, was only on com- 
mon-place topics, and in an easy, well-bred style. 
I endeavored to respond in the same manner ; but 


I was strangely incompetent to the task. My 
ideas were frozen up ; even words seemed to fail 
me. I was excessively vexed at myself, for I 
wished to be uncommonly elegant. Itried two or 
three times to turn a pretty thought, or to utter a 
fine sentiment ; but it would come forth so trite, 
so forced, so mawkish, that I was ashamed of it. 
My very voice sounded discordantly, though I 
sought to modulate it into the softest tones. 
‘The truth is,’’ thought I to myself, “‘I cannot 
bring my mind down to the small talk necessary. 
for young girls; it is too masculine and robust 
for the mincing measure of parlor gossip. Iama__ 
philosopher—and that accounts for it.”’ al 

The entrance of Mrs. Somerville at length 
gave me relief. I at once breathed freely, and — 
felt a vast deal of confidence come over me. 
“This is strange,’’ thought I, ‘“‘ that the appear- 
ance of another woman should revive my cour- — 


age; that I should be a better match for twe 


women than one. However, since it is so, I will 
take advantage of the circumstance, and let this 

young lady see that I am not so great a simpleton © 
as she probably thinks me.”’ 

I accordingly took up the book of poetry which © 
lay upon the sofa. It was Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost.’’ Nothing could have’ been more fortunate ; — 
it afforded a fine scope for my favorite vein of © 
grandiloquence. I went largely into a discussion 
of its merits, or rather an enthusiastic eulogy of 
them. My observations were addressed to Mrs. 
Somerville, for I found I could talk to her with 
more ease than to her daughter. She appeared 
alive to the beauties of the poet, and disposed to 
meet me in the discussion ; but it was not my ob- | 
ject to hear her talk; it was to talk myself. [ 
anticipated all she had to say, overpowered her 
with the copiousness of my ideas, and supported 
and illustrated them by long citations from’ the 
author. h, 

While thus holding forth, Icast a side glance 
to see how Miss Somerville was affected. She 
had some embroidery stretched on a frame before 
her, but had paused in her labor, and was look- 
ing down as if lost in mute attention. I felt a 
glow of self-satisfaction, but I recollected, at the 
same time, with a kind of pique, the advantage she 
had enjoyed over me in our téte-a-téte. I deter- 
mined to push my triumph, and accordingly kept 
on with redoubled ardor, until I had fairly ex- 
hausted my subject, or rather my thoughts. 

I had scarce come to a full stop, when Miss 
Somerville raised her eyes from the work on which 
they had been fixed, and turning to her mother, 
observed: ‘‘I have been considering, mamma, 
whether to work these flowers plain, or in colors.” 

Had an ice-bolt shot to my heart, it could not 
have chilled me more effectually. ‘‘ What a fool,’” 
thought I, ‘‘ have I been making myself—squan- 
dering away fine thoughts, and fine language, 
upon a light mind, and an ignorant ear! This 
girl knows nothing of poetry. She has no soul, I ~ 
fear, for its beauties. Can anyone have real sen=- — 
sibility of heart, and not be alive to poetry ? 
However, she is young ; this part of her education 
Has been neglected: there is time enough to 
remedy it. I will be her preceptor. I will kindle 
in her mind the sacred flame, and lead her) 
through the fairy land of song. But after all, it is 
rather unfortunate that I should have fallen in 
love with a woman who knows nothing of poetry,”’ 


I passed a day not aitogetner satisfactory. { 
was a little disappointed that Miss Somerville did 
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not show more poetical feeling. ‘‘I am afraid, 
after all,’’ said I to myself, ‘‘ she is light and girl- 

ish, and more fitted to pluck wild flowers, play on 
_ the flageolet, and romp with little dogs than to 
converse with a man of my turn.” 

' I believe, however, to tell the truth, I was more 
out of humor with myself. I thought I had made 
the worst first appearance that ever hero made, 
either in novel or fairy tale. I was out of all 
patience, when I called to mind my awkward at- 
tempts at ease and elegance, in the téte-a-téte. 
And then my intolerable long lecture about poetry 
_ to catch the applause of a heedless auditor! But 
there I was not to blame. I had certainly been 
- eloquent: it was her fault that the eloquence was 
- wasted. To meditate upon the embroidery of a 
flower, when I was expatiating on the beauties of 
Milton! She might at least have admired the 
poetry, if she did not relish the manner in which 
it was delivered : though that was not despicable, 
for I had recited passages in my best style, which 
my mother and sisters had always considered 
equal toa play. ‘‘ Oh, it is evident,’’ thought I, 
** Miss Somerville has very little soul !”’ 

Such were my fancies and cogitations during 
_ the day, the greater part of which was spent in 
my chamber, for I was still languid. My evening 

_-was passed in the drawing-room, where I over- 
- looked Miss Somerville’s portfolio of sketches. 

They were executed with great taste, and 
showed a nice observation of the peculiarities of 
nature. They were all her own, and free from 
_those cunning tints and touches of the drawing- 

master, by which young ladies’ drawings, like 

their heads, are dressed up for company. There 

was no garish and vulgar trick of colors, either ; 
all was executed with singular truth and sim- 
m=. plicity. 

“And yet,’ thought I,‘‘ this little being, who 
has so pure an eye to takein, as in a limpid 
_. brook, ali the graceful forms and magic tints of 

nature, has no soul for poetry !”’ 8 

Mr. Somerville, toward the latter part of the 

- evening, observing my eye to wander occasion- 

ally to the harp, interpreted and met my wishes 

with his accustomed civility. 
“Julia, my dear,’’ said he, ‘‘Mr. Mountjoy 
__would like to hear a little music from your harp; 
_ let us hear, too, the sound of your voice.”’ 
Be Julia immediately complied, without any of that 
» hesitation and difficulty, by which young ladies 
are apt to make company pay dear for bad music. 
She sang a sprightly strain, in a brilliant style, 
that came trilling playfully over the ear; and the 
bright eye and dimpling smile showed that her 
little heart danced with thesong. Her pet canary 
bird, who hung close by, was awakened by the 
music, and burst forth into an emulating strain. 
Julia smiled with a pretty air of defiance, and 
played louder. 

After some time, the music changed, and ran 
into a plaintive strain, in a minor key. Then it 
was, that all the former witchery of her voice 
came over me; then it was that she seemed to 
sing from the heart and tothe heart. Her fingers 
moved about the chordsas if they scarcely 
touched them. Her whole manner and appear- 
ance changed ; her eyes beamed with the softest 
expression ; her countenance, her frame, all seem- 
ed subdued into tenderness. She rose from the 
harp, leaving it still vibrating with sweet sounds, 
and moyed toward her father, to bid him good 
night. 

- His eyes had been fixed on her intently, during 
her performance. As she came before him he 
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parted her shining ringlets with both his hands, 
and looked down with the fondness of a father on — 
her innocent face. The music seemed still lin- 


gering in its lineaments, and the action of her 
father brought a moist gleam in her eye. He 
kissed her fair forehead, after the French mode. 
of parental caressing: ‘‘Good night, and God 
bless you,’’ said he, ‘‘ my good little girl !’* 

Julia tripped away, with a tear in her eye, a 
dimple in her cheek, and a light heart in her 
bosom. I thought it the prettiest picture of pater- 
nal and filial affection I had ever seen. j 

When I retired to bed, a new train of thoughts. 
crowded into my brain. ‘‘ After all,’’ said I to 
myself, ‘‘it is clear this girl has a soul, though 
she was not moved by myeloquence. She has alk 
the outward signs and evidences of poetic feeling. 
She paints well, and has an eye for nature. She isa 
fine musician, and enters into the very soul of song. 
What a pity that she knows nothing of poetry 
But we will see what is to be done? Iam irve-. 
trievably in love with her; what then amI todo ? 
Come down to the level of her mind, or endeavor 
to raise her to some kind of intellectual equality 
with myself? That is the most generous course. 
She will look up to me asa benefactor. I shall 
become associated in her mind with the lofty 


thoughts and harmonious graces of poetry. She 


is apparently docile: beside the difference of our’ 
ages will give me an ascendancy over her. She 


cannot be above sixteen years of age, and Iam. - 


full turned to twenty.’’ So, having built this most 
delectable of air castles, I fell asleep. 


The next morning I was quite a different be- 
ing. Ino longer felt fearful of stealing a glance 
at Julia; on the contrary, I contemplated her 
steadily, with the benignant eye of a benefactor. 
Shortly after breakfast I found myself alone with. 
her, as I had on the preceding morning ; but I 
felt nothing of the awkwardness of our previous. 
téte-a-téte. I was elevated by the consciousness: 
of my intellectual superiority, and should almost: 
have felt a sentiment of pity for the ignorance of 
the lovely little being, if I had not felt also the 
assurance that I should be able to dispel it. 
‘* But it is time,”’ thought I, ‘* to open school.”’ 

Julia was occupied in arranging some music: 
on her piano. I looked over two or three songs ; 
they were Moore’s Irish melodies. 

‘* These are pretty things!” said I, flirting the 
leaves over lightly, and giving a slight shrug, by- 
way of qualifying the opinion. 

““Oh, I love them of all things,’’ said Julia, 
“‘they’re so touching !”’ 

*“Vhen you like them for the poetry,’’ said I,. 
with an encouraging smile. 

; she thought them charmingly writ- 


Now was my.time. ‘‘ Poetry,’’ said I, assum- 
ing a didactic attitude and air, ‘‘ poetry is one of 
the most pleasing studies that can occupy a youth- 
ful mind. It renders us susceptible of the gentle 
impulses of humanity, and cherishes a delicate: 
perception of all that is virtuous and elevated in. 
oe and graceful and beautiful in physics.. 

{eed 4 

I was going on in a style, that would have 
graced a professor of rhetoric, when I saw a light 
smile playing about Miss Somerville’s mouth, 
and that she began to turn over the leaves of a: 
music-book. I recollected her inattention to my 
discourse of the preceding morning. ‘‘ There is 
no fixing her light mind,’’ thought I, ‘* by ab« 
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ve will proceed practically.” 
ppened, the identical volume of Milton’s Par- 
_ adise Lost was lying at hand. 
‘Let me recommend to you, my young friend, 
_ said I, in one of those tones of persuasive admo- 
__ nition, which I had so often loved in Glencoe, 
_ “let me recommend to you this admirable poem ; 
you will find in it sources of intellectual enjoy- 
ment far superior to those songs which have de- 
lighted you.’’ Julia looked at the book, and then 
at me, with a whimsically dubious air. ‘‘ Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost ?’’ said she; ‘‘ oh, I know 
the greater part of that by heart."’ 3 
I had not expected to find my pupil so far ad- 
vanced ; however, the Paradise Lost is a kind of 
_ school-book, and its finest passages are given to 
young ladies as tasks. 
_ “YT find,’’ said I to myself, ‘‘ I must not treat 
_-her as so complete a novice ; her inattention yes- 
_terday could not have proceeded from absolute 
ignorance, but merely from a want of poetic feel- 
ing. I'll try her again.”’ 
I now determined to dazzle her with my own 
erudition, and launched into a harangue that 
_ would have done honor to an institute. Pope, 
_ Spenser, Chaucer, and the old dramatic writers 
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swallow. I did not confine myself to English 
poets, but gave a glance at the French and Italian 
_ schools; I passed over Ariosto in full wing, but 
_ paused on Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. I dwelt 
- on/the character of Clorinda :~‘* There’s a char- 
- _acter,’’ said I, ‘‘ that you will find well worthy a 
-  woman’s study. It shows to what exalted heights 
of heroism the sex can rise, how gloriously they 
may share even in the stern concerns of men.”’ 
““For my part,’’ said Julia, gently taking ad- 
vantage of a pause, ‘‘for my part, I prefer the 
character of Sophronia.” | 
I was thunderstruck. She then had read Tas- 
so! This girl that I had been treating as an ig- 
__ noramus in poetry! She proceeded with a slight 
glow of the cheek, summoned up perhaps by a 
casual glow of feeling : 
I do not admire those masculine heroines,’’ 
_ said she, ‘‘ who aim at the bold qualities of the 
opposite sex. Now Sophronia only exhibits the 
real qualities of a woman, wrought up to their 
highest excitement. She is modest, gentle, and 
retiring, as it becomes a woman to be; but she 
has all the strength of affection proper to a 
.woman. She cannot fight tor her people as Clor- 
’ — inda does, but she can offer herself up, and die to 
- serve them. You may admire Clorinda, but you 
surely would be more apt to love Sophronia ; at 


& 


least,’’ added she, suddenly appearing to recol-- 


lect herself, and blushing at having launched 
into such a discussion, ‘‘ at least, that is what 
papa observed when we read the poem together.”’ 

‘* Indeed,’’ said I, dryly, for I felt disconcerted 
and nettled at being unexpectedly lectured by my 
pupil; ‘‘indeed, I do not exactly recollect the 
passage. 

““Oh,’’ said Julia, ‘‘I can repeat it to you ;’ 
and she immediately gave it in Italian. 

Heavens and earth !—here was a situation! I 
knew no more of Italian than I did of the lan- 
guage of Psalmanazar. What a dilemma for a 
would-be-wise man to be placed in! I saw Julia 
waited for my opinion. ; 

‘‘In fact,’’ said I, hesitating, ‘‘ I—I do not ex- 
actly understand Itailan.”’ 

“*Oh,’’ said Julia, with the utmost naiveté, ‘‘[ 
have no doubt it is very beautiful in the transla- 
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were all dipped into, with the excursive flight of a 


| Iwas glad to break up school, and get back to” 


my chamber, full of the mortification which a wise — 
man in love experiences on finding his mistress 
wiser than himself. ‘‘ Translation ! translation !”* — 
muttered I to myself, as I jerked the door shut be- | 
hind me: ‘I am surprised my father has never | 
had me instructed in the modern languages. 
They are all-important. What is the use of Latin 
and Greek? No one speaks them ; but here, the 
moment I make my appearance in the world, a — 
little girl slaps Italian in my face! However, — 
thank heaven, a language is easily learned. The 
moment I return home, I'll set about studying 
Italian; and to prevent future surprise, I will — 
study Spanish and German at the same time ; and ~ 

if any young lady attempts to quote Italian upon 
me again, I’ll bury her under a heap of High | 
Dutch poetry !’ / 
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I felt now like some mighty chieftain, who has — 
carried the war into a weak country, with full © 
confidence of success, and been repulsed and © 
obliged to draw off his forces from before some 
inconsiderable fortress. Be 

““ However,’’ thoughtI, ‘‘ [have as yet brought 
only my light artillery into action ; we shall see — 
what is to be done with my heavy ordnance. Ju- 
lia is evidently well versed in poetry; butitis — 
natural she should be so ; it is allied to painting | 
and music, and is congenial to the light graces of 
the female character. We will try heron graver 
themes.”’ ig ios 

I felt all my pride awakened ; itevenforatime 
swelled higher than my love. I was determined 
completely to establish my mental superiority, R 
and subdue the intellect of this little being; it 
would then be time to sway the sceptre of gentle 
empire, and win the affections of her heart. Dae 

Accordingly, at dinner I again took the field, en 
potence. I now addressed myself to Mr. Som- | 
erville, for I was about to enter upon topics in. 
which a young girl like her could not be well 
versed. I led, or rather forced, the conversation 
into a vein otf historical erudition, discussing sev- 
eral of the most prominent facts of ancient his- — 
tory, and accompanying them with sound, indis- 
putable apothegms. is 

Mr. Somerville listened to me with the air of 
a man receiving information, [I was encour- 
aged, and went on gloriously from theme to theme 
of school declamation. Isat with Mariusonthe 
ruins of Carthage; I defended the bridge with =~ 
Horatius Cocles ; thrust my hand into the flame 
with Martius Sczvola, and plunged with Curtius 
into the yawning gulf; I fought side by side 
with Leonidas, at the straits of Thermopyle ; and — 
was going full drive into the battle of Platea, — 
when my memory, which is the worst in the 
world, failed me, just as I wanted the name of 
the Lacedemonian commander. 

‘‘ Julia, my dear,’’ said Mr. Somerville, “* per: 
haps you may recollect the name of which Mr 
Mcuntjoy is in quest ?”’ 

Julia colored slightly. ‘‘I believe,’’ said she, 
in a low voice, ‘‘1 believe it was Pausanius.’ 

This unexpected sally, instead of reinforcing 
me, threw my whole scheme of battle into confu- 
sion, and the Athenians remained unmolested in 
the field. 

I am half inclined, since, to think Mr. Somer- 
ville meant this as a sly hit at my schoo 
pedantry ; but he was too well bred not to seek 
to relieve me from my mortification. ‘‘ Oh!” el 
said he, ‘‘ Julia is our family book of reference 
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for names, dates, and distances, and has an ex- 
cellent memory for history and geography.”’ 

I now became desperate ; as a last resource J 
turned to metaphysics. ‘‘ If she is a philosopher 


in petticoats,"’ thought], ‘‘ itis all over with me.”’ 


Here, however, I had the field to myself. I gave 
chapter and verse of my tutor’s lectures, height- 
ened by all his poetical illustrations ; I even went 
further than he had ever ventured, and plunged 
into such depths of metaphysics, that I was in 
danger of sticking in the mire at the bottom. 
Fortunately, I had auditors who apparently could 
not detect my flounderings. Neither Mr. Somer- 


_ ville nor his daughter offered the least interrup- 


tion. 

When the ladies had retired, Mr. Somerville 
sat some time with me; and as I was no longer 
anxious to astonish, I permitted myself to listen, 
and found that he was really agreeable. He was 
quite communicative, and from his conversation I 
was enabled to form a justeridea ofthis daughter’s 
character, and the mode in which she had been 
brought up. Mr. Somerville had mingled much 
with the world, and with what is termed fashion- 
able society. He had experienced its cold ele- 
gancies and gay insincerities ; its dissipation of 
the spirits and squanderings of the heart. Like 
many men of the world, though he had wandered 
too far from nature ever to return to it, yet he had 
the good taste and good feeling to look back fond- 
ly to its simple delights, and to determine that his 
child, if possible, should never leave them. He 


_ had superintended her education with scrupulous 


care, storing her mind with the graces of polite 
literature, and with such knowledge as would 
enable it to furnish its own amusement and occu- 
pation, and giving her all the accomplishments 


__ that sweeten and enliven the circle of domestic 


life. He had been particularly sedulous to ex- 
elude all fashionable affectations ; all false senti- 
ment, false sensibility, and false romance. 
*“ Whatever advantages she may possess,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ she is quite unconscious of them. She is a 
capricious little being, in everything but her af- 
fections ; she is, however, free from art ; simple, 
ingenuous, amiable, and, I thank God ! happy.”’ 

Such was the eulogy of a fond father, delivered 
with a tenderness that touched me. I could not 
help making a casual inquiry, whether, among 
the graces of polite literature, he had included a 
slight tincture of metaphysics. He smiled, and 
told me he had not. 

On the whole, when, as usual, that night, I 
summed up the day's observations on my pillow, 
I was not altogether dissatisfied. ‘* Miss Somer- 
ville,”’ said I, ‘‘loves poetry, and I like her the 
better for it. She has the advantage of me in Ital- 
ian ; agreed ; what isit to know a variety of lan- 
guages, but merely to have a variety of sounds to 
express the same idea? Original thought is the 
ore of the mind ; language is but the accidental 
stamp and coinage by which it is put into circu- 
lation. If I can furnish an original idea, what 
care I how many languages she can translate it 
into? She may be able also to quote names and 
dates, and latitudes better than I; but that is a 
mere effort of the memory. I admit she is more 
accurate in history and geography than I; but 
then she knows nothing of metaphysics.’’ 

I had now sufficiently recovered to return 
home ; yet I could not think of leaving Mr. Som- 
erville’s without having a little further conversa- 
tion with him on the subject of his daughter's ed- 
ucation. 
“This Mr. Somerville,’ thought I, ‘is avery 


ray, eh 
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accomplished, elegant man; he has seen a good ~ 


deal of the world, and, upon the whole, has prof- 
ited by what he has seen. He is not without in- 
formation, and, as far as he thinks, appears to 


think correctly ; but after all, he is rather super- — 


ficial, and does not think profoundly. He seems 
to take no delight in those metaphysical abstrac- 
tions that are the proper aliment of masculine 
minds. I called to mind various occasions in 
which I had indulged largely in metaphysical dis- 
cussions, but could recollect no instance where I 
had been able to draw him out. He had listened, 
it is true, with attention, and smiled as if in ac- 
quiescence, but had always appeared to avoid re- 
ply. Beside, I had made several sad blunders in 
the glow of eloquent declamation ; but he had 
never interrupted me, to notice and correct them, 
as he would have done had he been versed in the 
theme. 

‘‘ Now, it is really a great pity,’”’ resumed I, 
‘‘that he should have the entire management of 
Miss Somerville’s education.. What a vast ad-* 
vantage it would be, if she could be put for a lit- 
tle time under the superintendence of Glencoe. 
He would throw some deeper shades of thought 
into her mind, which at present is all sunshine ; 
not but that Mr. Somerville has done very well, 
as far as he has gone; but then he has merely 
prepared the soil for the strong plants-of useful 
knowledge. She is well versed in the leading 


facts of history, and the general course of belles- — 


lettres,’ said I; ‘‘a little more philosophy would 
do wonders.”’ 

I accordingly took occasion to ask Mr. Somer- 
ville fora few moments’ conversation in his study, 
the morning I was to depart. When we were 
alone I opened the matter fully tohim. I com- 
menced with the warmest eulogium of Glencoe’s 
powers of mind, and vast acquirements, and as- 
cribed to him all my proticiency in the higher 
branches of knowledge. I begged, therefore, to 
recommend him as a friend calculated to direct 
the studies of Miss Somerville ; to lead her mind, 
by degrees, to the contemplation of abstract prin- 
ciples, and to produce habits of philosophical 
analysis ; ‘‘ which,’’ added I, gently smiling, 
‘“are not often cultivated by young ladies.” If 
ventured to hint, in. addition, that he would find 
Mr. Glencoe a most valuable and interesting ac. 
quaintance for himself ; one who would stimulate 
and evolve the powers of his mind; and who 
might open to him tracts of inquiry and specula-~ 
tion, to which perhaps he had hitherto been a 
stranger. 

Mr. Somerville listened with grave attention. 
When [had finished, he thanked me in the politest 
manner for the interest I took in the welfare of 
his daughter and himself. He observed that, as 
it regarded himself, he was afraid he was too old 
to benefit by the instruction of Mr. Glencoe, and 
that as to his daughter, he was afraid her mind 
was but little fitted for the study of metaphysics. 
““T do not wish,’’ continued he, ‘‘ to strain her. 
intellects with subjects they cannot grasp, but to 
make her familiarly acquainted with those that 
are within the limits of her capacity. Ido not 
pretend to prescribe the boundaries of female 
genius, and am far from indulging the vulgar 
Opinion, that women are unfitted by nature for 
the highest intellectual pursuits. I speak only 
with reference to my daughter’s tastes and tal- 
ents. She will never make a learned woman ; 
nor in truth, do I desire it; for such is the jeal- 
ousy of our sex, as to mental as well as physical 


ascendancy, that a learned woman is not always — 
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the happiest. I do not wish my daughter to ex- 
cite envy, or to battle with the prejudices of the 
world ; but to glide peaceably through life, on 
the good will and kind opinions of her friends, 
he has ample employment for her little head, in 
_ the course‘I have marked out for her ; and is busy 
_ at present with some branches of natural history, 
calculated to awaken her perceptions to the beau- 
ties and wonders of nature, and to the inexhausti- 
ble volume of wisdom constantly spread open be- 
fore her eyes. I consider that woman most likely 
_ to make an agreeable companion, who can draw 
_ topics of pleasing remark from every natural ob- 
_ ject ; and most likely to be cheerful and content- 
ed, who is continually sensible of the order, the 
harmony, and the invariable beneficence, chat 
eign throughout the beautiful world we in- 
habit.” 


- 


_ myself into a lecture, instead of merely giving a 
reply to your kind offer. Permit me to take the 
_ liberty, in return, of inquiring a little about your 
own pursuits. You speak of having finished your 
education ; but of course you have a line of pri- 
vate stu“y and mental occupation marked out ; 
for you must know the importance, both in point 
of interest and happiness, of keeping the mind em- 
ployed. May I ask what system you observe in 
your intellectual exercises ?”’ 

““Oh, as to system,’’ I observed, ‘‘I could 
never bring myself into anything of the kind. I 
thought it best to let my genius take its own 
course, as it always acted the most vigorously 
when stimulated by inclination.”’ 

Mr. Somerville shook his head. ‘‘ This same 
genius,” said he, ‘‘is a wild quality, that runs 
away with our most promising young men. It 
has become so much the fashion, too, to give it 
the reins, that it is now thought an animal of 
too noble and generous a nature to be brought to 
harness. But itis all a mistake. Nature never 
designed these high endowments to run riot 
through society, and throw the whole system into 
confusion No, my dear sir, genius, unless’ it 
___ acts upon system, is very apt to be a useless qual- 

ity to society ; sometimes an injurious, and cer- 

‘tainly a very uncomfortable one, to its possessor. 

I have had many opportunities of seeing the prog- 

ress through life of young men who were account- 

ed geniuses,and have found it too often end in early 
exhaustion and bitter disappointment ; and have as 

often noticed that these effects might be traced to a 

total wantofsystem. There were no habits of busi- 
ness, of steady purpose, and regular application, 
superinduced upon the mind ; everything was left 
to chance and impulse, and native luxuriance, and 
everything of course ran to waste and wild en- 
tanglement: Excuse me if I am tedious on this 
point, for I feel solicitous to impress it upon you, 
being an error extremely prevalent in our country 
and one into which too many of our youth have 
fallen. Jam happy, however, to observe the zeal 
which still appears to actuate you for the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, and augur every good from 
the elevated bent of your ambition. May I ask 
what has been your course of study for the last 
six months ?’” 

Never was question more unluckily timed. For 
the last six months I had been absolutely buried 

-in novels and romances. 

Mr. Somerville perceived that the question was 
embarrassing, and with his invariable good breed- 
ing, immediately resumed the conversation, with- 
out waiting fora reply. He took care, however, 
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fo  But,’| added, he,-smiling,-‘‘ I am betraying - 


to turn it in such a way as to draw from me an 
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account of the whole manner in which J had been — 
educated, and the various currents of reading into 


which my mind had run. He then went on to 


discuss, briefly but impressively, the different — 


branches of knowledge most important to a young 
man in my situation ; and to my surprise I found 
him a complete master of those studies on which 
I had supposed him ignorant, and on which I ha 
been descanting so confidently. . 
He complimented me, however, very gracious- 


ly, upon the progress I had made, but advised*® : : 


me for the present to turn my attention to the 
physical rather than the mora] sciences. ‘‘ These 
studies,’’ said he, ‘‘ store a man’s mind with val- 
uable facts, and at the same time repress self- 
confidence, by letting him know how boundless 
are the realms of knowledge, and how little we 
can possibly know. Whereas metaphysical stud- 
ies, though of an ingenious order of intellectual 


employment, are apt to bewilder some minds 


with vague speculations. They never know how 
far they have advanced, or what may be the cor- 
rectness of their favorite theory. ‘They render 
many of our young men verbose and declamatory, 
and prone to mistake the aberrations of their faney 
for the inspirations of divine philosophy.”’ 

I could not but interrupt him, to assent to the 
truth of these remarks, and to say that it had 
been my lot, in the course of my limited experi- 
ence, to encounter young men of the kind, who 


had overwhelmed me by their verbosity. ve 


Mr. Somerville smiled. ‘‘I trust,’’ said he, 
kindly, ‘‘ that you will guard against these errors. 


Avoid the eagerness with which a young man is © 


apt to hurry into conversation, and to utter the 
crude and ill-digested notions which he has pick. 
ed up in his recent studies. Be assured that ex- 
tensive and accurate knowledge is the slow acqui- 
sition of a studious lifetime ; that a young man, 
however pregnant his wit, and prompt his talent, 


can have mastered but the rudiments of learning, — 


and, in a manner, attained the implements of 
study. Whatever may have been your past assi- 
duity, you must be sensible that as yet you have 
but reached the threshold of true knowledge ; but 
at the same time, you have the advantage that 
you are still very young, and have ample time to 
learn.”’ ; 

Here our conference ended. I walked out of 
the study, a very different being from what I was 
on entering it. I had gone in with the air ofa 
professor about to deliver a lecture ; I came out 
like a student who had failed in his examination, 
and been degraded in his class. 

““Very young,’ and ‘‘on the threshold of 
knowledge !’? This was extremely flattering, to 
one who had considered himself an accomplished 
scholar, and profound philosopher. 

‘It is singular,’ thought I; ‘‘ there seems to 
have been a spell upon my faculties, ever since I 
have been in this house. I certainly have not 
been able to do myself justice. 
undertaken to advise, I have had the tables\turned 
upon me. It must be that I am strange and difh- 
dent among people I am not accustomed to. I 
wish they could hear me ‘talk at home !’’ 

“* After all,’? added I, on further reflection, 
‘‘after all there is a great deal of force in what 
Mr. Somerville has said. Somehow or other, 
these men of the world do now and then hit upon 


‘remarks that would do credit to a philosopher. 


Some of his general observations came so home, 
that I almost thought they were meant for myself. 
His advice about adopting a system of study is 


very judicious, I will immediately put it in 


Whenever I have © 
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practice. My mind shall operate henceforward 
with the regularity of clock-work.”’ 

How far I succeeded in adopting this plan, how 
{ fared in the further pursuit of knowledge, and 
~how I succeeded in my suit to Julia Somerville, 
may afford matter tor a further communication to 

_. the public, if this simple record of my early life is 

fortunate enough to excite any curiosity, 


ad aes 


THE GREAT MISSISSIPPI BUBBLE. 


‘(A TIME OF UNEXAMPLED PROSPERITY.” 


_ In the course of a voyage from England, I once 
fell in with a convoy of merchant ships, bound 
for the West Indies. The weather was uncom- 
monly bland ; and the ships vied with each other 
in spreading sail to catch a light, favoring breeze, 
until their hulls were almost hidden beneath a 
cloud of canvas, The breeze went down with 
the sun, and his last yellow rays shone upon a 
thousand sails, idly flapping against the masts. 

I exulted in the beauty of the scene, and au- 
gured a prosperous voyage ; but the veteran mas- 
ter of the ship shook his head, and pronounced 
this halcyon calm a ‘‘ weather-breeder.’’ And 
so it proved. A storm burst forth in the night ; 
the sea roared and raged; and when the day 
broke, I beheld the late gallant convoy scattered 
in every direction ; some dismasted, others scud- 
ding under bare poles, and many firing signals of 
distress. 

- I have since been occasionally reminded of this 
scene, by those calm, sunny seasons in the com- 
~ mercial world, which are known by the name of 
“times of unexampled prosperity.’’ They are 
the sure weather-breeders of traffic. Every now 
and then the world is visited by one of these de- 
lusive seasons, when “‘ the credit system,”’ as it 
is called, expands to full luxuriance, everybody 
trusts everybody ; a bad debt is a thing unheard 
of ; the broad way to certain and sudden wealth 
lies plain and open; and men are tempted to 
dash forward boldly, from the.facility of borrow- 
ing. 

Promissory notes, interchanged between schem- 
ing individuals, are liberally discounted at the 
banks, which become so many mints to coin 
words into cash; and as the supply of words is 


vast amount of promissory capital is soon in cir- 
culation. Every one now talks in thousands ; 
nothing is heard but gigantic operations in trade ; 
great purchases and sales of real property, and 
: immense sums made at every transfer. All, to be 
; sure, as yet exists in promise ; but the believer in 
promises calculates the aggregate as solid capi- 
tal, and falls back in amazement at the amount 
of public wealth, the ‘‘ unexampled state of pub- 
lic prosperity.’’ 

Now is the time for speculative and dreaming 
or designing men. They relate their dreams and 
projects to the ignorant and credulous, dazzle 
i them with golden visions, and set them madding 
after shadows. The example of one stimulates 
another ; speculation rises on speculation ; bub- 
ble rises on bubble; every one helps with his 
breath to swell the windy superstructure, and ad- 
mires and wonders at the magnitude Of the infla- 
tion he has contributed to produce. 

Speculation is the romance of trade, and casts 
contempt upon all its sober realities. It renders 
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inexhaustible, it may readily be supposed what a 


| chant in ten has probably a distinct idea. 


the stock-jobber a magician, and the exchange a 
region of enchantment. It elevates the merchant — 
into a kind of knight errant, or rather a commer- 
cial Quixote. The slow but sure gains of snug” 
percentage become despicable in his eyes no 
‘ operation’’ is thought worthy of attention, that 
does not double or treble the investment. No 
business is worth following, that does not promise 
an immediate fortune. As he sits musing over 
his ledger, with pen behind his ear, he is like La 
Mancha’s hero in his study, dreaming over his ; 
books of chivalry. His dusty counting-house 
fades before his eyes, or changes intoa Spanish _ 
mine; he gropes after diamonds, or dives after 
pearls. The subterranean garden of Aladdinis _ 
nothing to the realms of wealth that break upon ~ 
his imagination. i 
Could this delusion always last, the life of a 
merchant would indeed be a golden dream ; but ‘ 
it is as short as it is brilliant. Let buta doubt — 
enter, and the ‘‘ season of unexampled prosperity’ 
is atend. The coinage of words is suddenly‘ cur- 
tailed ; the promissory capital begins to vanish 
into smoke ; a panic succeeds, and the whole su- 4 
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perstructure, built upon credit, and reared by 
speculation, crumbles to the ground, leaving 
scarce a wreck behind : 


*< It is such stuff as dreams are made of.’’ 


When a man of business, therefore, hears on 
every side rumors of fortunes suddenly acquired ; 
when he finds banks liberal, and brokers busy ; 
when he sees adventurers flush of paper capital, 
and full of scheme and enterprise ; when he per- 
ceives a greater disposition to buy than tosell; — 
when trade overflows its accustomed channels ~ 
and deluges the country ; when he hears of new _ 
regions of commercial adventure; of distant 
marts and distant mines, swallowing merchandise — 
and disgorging. gold ; when he finds joint stock 
companies of all kinds forming; railroads, ca- 
nals, and locomotive engines; springing up on \ 
every side ; when idlers suddenly become men of 
business, and dash into the game of commerce 
as they would into the hazards of the faro table ; 
when he beholds the streets glittering with new 
equipages, palaces conjured up by the magic of 
speculation ; tradesmen flushed with sudden suc-— 
cess, and vying with each other in ostentatious ex- _ 
pense ; in a word, when he hears the whole com- —_ 
munity joining in the theme of ‘‘unexampled 
prosperity,’’ let him look upon the whole asa 
““ weather-breeder,’’ and prepare for the impend- 
ing storm. ae 

“The foregoing remarks are intended merely as \\ 
a prelude to a narrative I am about to lay before || ~ 
the public, of one of the most memorable in- | 
stances of the infatuation of gain, to be found in 
the whole history of commerce. I allude to the ‘~ 
famous Mississippi bubble. It is a matterthat 
has passed into a proverb, and become a phrase ~ 
in every one’s mouth, yet of which not one mer- 
Thaver it 
therefore thought that an authentic account of — 
it would be interesting and salutary, at the pres- 
ent moment, when we are suffering under the > 
effects of a severe access of the credit system, 
and just recovering from one of its ruinous delu- 
sions. 


Before entering into the story of this famous 
chimera, it is proper to give a few particulars 
concerning the individual who engendered it. 
John Law was born in Edinburgh in 1671. His 


why 
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eft his son an estate of considerable value, called 
_ Lauriston, situated about four miles from Edin- 
_ burgh. Goldsmiths, in those days, acted occa- 
_ sionally as bankers, and his father’s operations, 
der this character, may have originally turned 
the thoughts of the youth to the science of calcu- 
lation, in which he became an adept ; so that at 
an early age he excelled in playing at all games 
of combination. 
_In 1694 he appeared in London, where a 
handsome person, and an easy and insinuating 
address, gained him’ currency in the first circles, 
_and the nick-name of ‘“‘ Beau Law.’’ The same 
personal advantages gave him success in the 
‘ world of gallantry, until he became involved in a 
/ quarrel with Beau Wilson, his rival in fashion, 
+ whom he killed ina duel, and then fled to France, 
_ to avoid prosecution. . : 

_ He returned to Edinburgh in 1700, and remain- 
ed there several years ; during which time he first 
broached his great credit system, offering to 
_ supply the deficiency of coin by the establishment 
_» of a bank, which, according to his views, might 
emit a paper currency equivalent to the whole 
oT landed estate of the kingdom. 

His scheme excited great astonishment in Ed- 
inburgh ; but, though the government was not 
sufficiently advanced in financial knowledge to 
_ detect the fallacies upon which it was founded, 
Scottish caution and suspicion served in the place 
of wisdom, and the project was rejected. Law 
_ met with no better success with the English Par- 
-liament ; and the fatal affair of the death of Wil- 
son still hanging over him, for which he had 
never been able to procure a pardon, he again 
went to France. 

The financial affairs of France were at this 
time in a deplorable condition. The wars, the 
/ pomp and profusion, of Louis XIV., and his re- 
/ ligious persecutions of whole classes of the most 
~ industrious of his subjects, had exhausted his 
_ treasury, and overwhelmed the nation with debt. 
' The old monarch clung to his selfish magnif- 

cence, and could not be induced to diminish his 
enormous expenditure; and his minister of 
- finance was driven to his wits’ end to devise all 

kinds of disastrous expedients to keep up the royal 
state, and to extricate the nation ‘from its embar- 

_rassments. 

In this state of things, Law ventured to bring 
_ forward his financial project. It was founded on 
the plan of the Bank of England, which had al- 

ready been in successful operation several years. 
He met with immediate patronage, and a con- 
genial spirit, in the Duke of Orleans, who had 

-married a natural daughter of the king. The 

duke had been astonished at the facility with 

which England had supported the burden of a 

public debt, created py the wars of Anne and 

William, and which exceeded in amount that un- 

der which France was groaning. The whole 

matter was soon explained by Law to his satisfac- 
_ tion. The latter maintained that England had 
_.. stopped at the mere threshold of an art capable of 
creating unlimited sources of national wealth. 

The duke was dazzled with his splendid views and 
[ specious reasonings, and thought he clearly com- 
- prehended his system. “Demarets, the Comp- 

troller General of Finance, was not so easily de- 

ceived. He pronounced the plan of Law more 
pernicious than any of the disastrous expedients 
that the government had yet been driven to. The 
old king also, Louis XIV., detested all innova- 
tions, especially those which came from a rival 
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William Law, was a rich goldsmith, and_ 


conferring a talent on my son, he possesses them 


nation ; the project of a bank, therefore, was ut- Gi 
terly rejected. 

Law remained for a while in Paris, leading a 
gay and affluent existence, owing to his hand- _ 
some person, easy manners, flexible temper, and 
a faro-bank which he had set up. His agreeable 
career was interrupted by a message from D’Ar- | | 
genson, Lieutenant General of Police, ordering 
him to quit Paris, alleging that he was ‘‘ rather 
too skilful at the game which he had intro- — 
duced.” 

For several succeeding years he shifted his res- 
idence from state to state of Italy and Germany ; 
offering his scheme of finance to every court that — 
he visited, but without success. The Duke of 
Savoy, Victor Amadeus, afterward King of Sar- 
dinia, was much struck with his project ; but after ~_ 
considering it for a time, replied, ‘‘ Lam not suf- 
jictently powerful to ruin myself.” i 

The shifting, adventurous life of Law, and the © 
equivocal means by which he appeared to live, 
playing high, and always with great success, 
threw a cloud of suspicion over him, wherever he 
went, and caused’ him to be expelled by the ma- 
gistracy from the semi-commercial, semi-aristo- 
cratical cities of Venice and Genoa. ie 

The events of 1715 brought Law back again to! 
Paris. Louis XIV. was dead. Louis XV. wasa 
mere child, and during his minority the Duke of _ 
Orleans held the reins of government as Regent. 
Law had at length found his man. Al 

The Duke of Orleans has been differently repre 
sented by different contemporaries. He appears’ — 
to have had excellent natural qualities, perverted 
by a bad education. He was of the middle size, 
easy and graceful, with an agreeable counte- 
nance, and open, affable demeanor. His mind 
was quick and sagacious, rather than profound ; 
and his quickness of intellect, and excellence uf — 
memory, supplied the lack of studious applica~ 
tion. His wit was prompt and pungent; he ex- 
pressed himself with vivacity and precision ; his 
imagination was vivid, his temperament sanguine 
and joyous; his courage daring. His mother, 
the Duchess of Orleans, expressed his character in 
a jeu d’esprit.. ‘‘ The fairies,’’ said she, ‘* were 
invited to be- present at his birth, and each one ~ 
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all. Untortunately, we had forgotten to invite an 
old fairy, who, arriving after all the others, ex- 
claimed, ‘ He shall have all the talents, excepting 
that to make a good use of them.’ ”’ . 
Under proper tuition, the Duke might have - 
risen to real greatness ; but in his early years, he 
was put under the tutelage of the Abbé Dubois, 
one of the subtlest and basest spirits that ever in- ~ 
trigued its way into eminent place and. power. 
The Abbé was of low origin, and despicable ex- 
terior, totally destitute of morals, and perfidious 
in the extreme; but with a supple, insinuating 
address, and an accommodating spirit, tolerant 
of all kinds of profligacy in others. Conscious of 
his own inherent baseness, he sought to secure an 
influence over his pupil, by corrupting his princi- 
ples and fostering his vices ; he debased him, to 
keep himself from being despised. Unfortunately 
he succeeded. To the early precepts of this infa- 
mous pander have been attributed those excesses 
that disgraced.the manhood of the Regent, and 
gave a licentious character to his whole course of 
government. His love of pleasure, quickened 
and indulged by those who should have restrained 
it, led him into all kinds of sensual indulgence. 
He had been taught to think lightly of the most 
serious duties and sacred ties ; to turn virtue into 
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a jest, and consider religion mere hypocrisy. He 
was a gay misanthrope, that had a sovereign but 
sportive contempt for mankind ; believed that his 
most devoted servant would be his enemy, if in- 
terest prompted ; and maintained that an honest 


“man was he who had the art to conceal that he 


was the contrary. 

He surrounded himself with a set of dissolute 
men like himself; who, let loose from the re- 
straint under which they had been held, during 


“the latter hypocritical days of Lonis XIV., now 


gave way to every kind of debauchery. With 
these men the Regent used to shut himself up, 
after the hours of business, and excluding all 
graver persons and graver concerns, celebrate 
the most drunken and disgusting orgies ; where 
obscenity and blasphemy formed the seasoning of 
conversation. For the profligate companions of 
these revels, he invented the appellation of his 
roués, the literal meaning of which is men bro- 
ken on the wheel ; intended, no doubt, to express 
their broken-down characters and dislocated for- 
tunes ; although a contemporary asserts that it 
designated the punishment that most of them 
merited. Madame de Labran, who was present 
at one of the Regent’s suppers, was disgusted by 
the conduct and conversation of the host and his 
guests, and observed at table, that God, after he 
had created man, took the refuse clay that was 
left, and made of it the souls of lacqueys and 
princes. ’ 

Such was the man that now ruled the destinies 
of France. Law found him full of perplexities, 
from the disastrous state of the finances. He 
had already tampered with the coinage, calling 
in the coin of the nation, re-stamping it, and issu- 
ing it at a nominal increase of one fifth ; thus de- 
frauding the nation out of twenty per cent of its 
capital, He was not likely, therefore, to be scru- 
pulous about any means likely to relieve him 
from financial difficulties ; he had even been led 
to listen to the cruel alternative of a national 
bankruptcy. 

Under these circumstances, Law confidently 
brought forward his scheme of a bank, that was 
to pay off the national debt, increase the revenue, 
and at the same time diminish the taxes. The 
following is stated as the theory by which he rec- 
ommended his system to the Regent. The credit 
enjoyed by a banker or a merchant, he observed, 
increases his capital tenfold; that is to say, he 
who has a capital of one thousand livres, may, if 
he possess sufficient credit, extend his operations 
to a million, and reap profits to that amount. In 
like manner, a state that can collect into a bank 
all the current coin of the kingdom, would be as 
powerful as if its capital were increased tenfold. 
The specie must be drawn into the bank, not by 
way of loan, or by taxations, but in the way of de- 
posit. This might be effected in different modes, 
either by inspiring confidence, or by exerting au- 
thority. One mode, he observed, had already 
been in use. Each time that a state makes a re- 
coinage, it becomes momentarily the depositary 
of all the money called in, belonging to the sub- 
jects of that state. His bank was to effect the 
same purpose ; that is to say, to receive in deposit 
all the coin of the kingdom, but to give in ex- 
change its bills, which, being of, an invariable 
value, bearing an interest, and being payable on 
demand, would not only supply the place of coin, 
but prove a better and more profitable currency. 

The Regent caught with avidity at the 
scheme. It suited his bold, reckless spirit, and 
his grasping extravagance. Not that he was alto- 
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gether the dupe of Law’s specious projects ; still 


he was apt, like many other men, unskilled in the — 


arcana of finance, to mistake the multiplication 


of money for the multiplication of wealth; not — 


understanding that it was a mere agent or instru- 
ment in the interchange of traffic, to represent the 
value of the various productions of industry ; and 


that an increased circulation of cuin or bank bills, 


in the shape of currency, only adds a proportion- 


ably. increased and fictitious value to such pro-— 
Law enlisted the vanity of the Regent — 


ductions. 


in his cause. He persuaded him that he saw 


more clearly than others into sublime theories of — 


finance, which were quite above the ordinary ap- 
prehension. 
the Regent and the Duke of Savoy, no one had 
thoroughly comprehended his system. 

It is certain that it met with strong opposition 
from the Regent’s ministers, the Duke de Noail- 
les and the Chancellor d’Anguesseau ; and it was 
no less strenuously opposed by the Parliament of 
Paris. Law, however, had a potent though se- 
cret coadjutor in the Abbé Dubois, now rising, 
during the regency, into great political power, 
and who retained a baneful influence over the 
mind of the Regent. This wily priest, as avari- 
cious as he was ambitious, drew large sums 
from Law as subsidies, and aided him greatly in 
many of his most pernicious operations. He aid- 
ed him, in the present instance, to fortify the 
mind of the Regent against all the remonstrances 
of his ministers and the parliament. : 

Accordingly, on the 2d of May, 1716, letters 


‘patent were granted to Law, to establish a bank 


of deposit, discount, and circulation, under the 
firm of ‘‘Law and Company,” to continue for 
twenty years. The capital was fixed at six mil- 
lions of livres, divided into shares of five hundred 
livres each, which were to-be sold for twenty-five 


per cent of the regent’s debased coin, and seventy- _ 


five per cent of the public securities ; which were 
then at a great reduction from their nominal 
value, and which then amounted to nineteen hun- 
dred millions. The ostensible object of the bank, 
as set forth in the patent, was to encourage the 
commerce and manufactures of France. The 
louis d’ors and crowns of the bank were always 
to retain the same standard of value, and its bills 
to be payable in, them on demand. 

At the outset, while the bank was limited in its 
operations, and while its paper really represented 
the specie in its vaults, it seemed to realize all 
that had been promised from it. It rapidly ac- 
quired public confidence, and an extended circu- 
lation, and produced an activity in commerce, 
unknown under the baneful government of Louis 
XIV. As the bills of the bank bore an interest, 
and as it was stipulated they would be of invaria- 
ble value, and as hints had been artfully circula- 
ted that the coin would experience successive di- 
minution, everybody hastened to the bank to ex- 
change gold and silver for paper. So great be- 
came the throng of depositors, and so intense 
their eagerness, that there was quite a press and 
struggle at the bank door, and a ludicrous panie 
was awakened, as if there was danger of their not 
being admitted. An anecdote of the time relates 
that one of the clerks, with an ominous smile, 


He used to declare that, excepting 
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called out to the struggling multitude, ‘“‘Havea | 


little patience, my friends ; we mean to take all — 


your money ;’’ an assertion disastrously verified 
in the sequel. 

Thus, by the simple establishment of a bank, 
Law and the Regent obtained pledges of confi- 
dence for the consummation of further and more 


ated schemes, as yet hidden from the» 
In a little while, the bank shares rose 
ously,and the amount of its notes in circu- 
lation exceeded one hundred and ten millions of 
livres. A subtle stroke of policy had rendered it 
popular with the aristocracy. Louis XIV. had 
eral years previously imposed an income tax of 
tenth, giving his royal word that it should cease 
ini717. This tax had been exceedingly irksome 
to the privileged orders ; and in the present dis- 
astrous times they had dreaded an augmentation 
of it. In consequence of the successful operation 
_ of Law’s scheme, however, the tax was abolished, 
and now nothing was to be heard among the no- 
bility and clergy, but praises of the Regent and 
_ the bank. sa 
_ Hitherto all had gone well, and all might have 
_ continued to go well, had not the paper system 
been further expanded. But Law had yet the 
grandest part of his scheme to develop. He had 
_ to open his ideal world of speculation, his El 
_ Dorado of unbounded wealth. The English had 
brought the vast imaginary commerce of the 
- South Seas in aid of their banking operations. 
_ Law sought to bring, as an immense auxiliary of 
his bank, the whole trade of the Mississippi. Un- 
der this name was included not merely the river 
so called, but the vast region known as Louisiana, 
_ extending from north latitude 29° up to Canada 
in north latitude 40°. This country had been 
' granted by Louis XIV. to the Sieur Crozat, but he 
had been induced to resign his patent. In con- 
formity to the plea of Mr. Law, letters patent 
_ were granted in August, 1717, for the creation of 
a commercial company, which was to have the 
_ colonizing of this country, and the monopoly of its 
trade and resources, and of the beaver or fur trade 
with Canada. It was called the Western, but be- 
came better known as the Mississippi Company. 
The capital was fixed at one hundred millions of 
livres, divided into shares, bearing an interest of 
four. per cent, which were subscribed for in the 
public securities. As the bank was to co-operate 
with the company, the Regent ordered that its 
bills should be received the same as coin, in all 
- payments of the public revenue. Law was ap- 
pointed chief director of this company, which was 
an exact copy of the Earl of Oxford’s South Sea 
Company, set on foot in 1711, and which distract- 
ed all England with the frenzy of speculation. In 
like manner with the delusive picturings given in 
that memorable scheme of the sources of rich 
trade to be opened in the South Sea countries, 
_Law held forth magnificent prospects of the for- 
tunes to be made in colonizing Louisiana, which 
was represented as a veritable land of promise, 
capable of yielding every variety of the most 
precious produce. Reports, too, were artfully 
circulated, with great mystery, as if to the ‘* cho- 
sen few,’ of mines of gold and silver recently 
discovered in Louisiana, and which would insure 
instant wealth to the early purchasers. These 
confidential whispers of course soon became pub- 
lic ; and were confirmed by travellers fresh from 
the Mississippi, and doubtless bribed, who had 
seen the mines in question, and declared them su- 
perior in richness to those of Mexico and Peru. 
Nay, more, ocular proof was furnished to public 
credulity, in ingots of gold conveyed to the mint, 
as if just brought from the mines of Louisiana. 
Extraordinary measures were adopted to force 
a colonization. An edict was issued to collect 
and transport settlers to the Mississippi. The 
police lent its aid. The streets and prisons of 
Paris, and of the provincial cities, were swept of 
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mendicants and vagabonds of all kinds, who were ~ 5 
conveyed to Havre de Grace. About six thou- 
sand were crowded into ships, where no precau- 


tions had been taken for their health or accommo- 


dation. Instruments of all kinds proper for the 
working of mines were ostentatiously paraded in 
public, and put on board the vessels; and the 
whole set sail for this fabled El Dorado, which 
was to prove the grave of the greater part of its 
wretched colonists. 

D’Anguesseau, the chancellor, a man of pro- — 
bity and integrity, still lifted his voice against the 
paper system of Law, and his project of coloniza- 
tion, and was eloquent and prophetic in picturing 
the evils they were calculated to produce; the | 
private distress and public degradation ; the cor- 
ruption of morals and manners ; the triumph of ~ 
knaves and schemers; the ruin of fortunes, and 
downfall of families. He was incited more and 
more to this opposition by the Duke de Noailles, 
the Minister of Finance, who was jealous of the 
growing ascendancy of Law over the mind of the 
Regent, but was less honest than the chancellor 
in his opposition. The Regent was excessively 
annoyed by the difficulties they conjured up in the 
way of his darling schemes of finance, and the 
countenance they gave to the opposition of parlia- ~ 
ment ; which body, disgusted more and more with 
the abuses of the regency, and the system of Law, 
had gone so far as to carry its remonstrances to 
the very foot of the throne. Fe 

He determined to relieve himself from these two 
ministers, who, either through honesty or policy, 
intrefered with all his plans. Accordingly, on 
the 28th of January, 1718, he dismissed the chan- 
cellor from office, and exiled him to his estate in 
the country ; and shortly afterward removed the 
Duke de Noailles from the administration of the 
finances. 

The opposition of parliament to the Regent and 
his measures was carried on with increasing vio- 
lence. That body aspired to an equal authority 
with the Regent in the administration of affairs, 
and pretended, by its decree, to suspend an edict 
of the regency, ordering a new coinage and alter- 
ing the value of the currency, But its chief hos- 
tility was levelled against Law, a foreigner and a 
heretic, and one who was considered by a majority 
of the members in the light of a malefactor. In 
fact, so far was this hostility carried, that secret 
measures were taken to investigate his malversa- 
tions, and to collect evidence against him ; and it 
was resolved in parliament that, should the testi- 
mony collected justify their suspicions, they would 
have him seized and brought betore them ; would 
give him a brief trial, and if convicted, would hang 
him in the courtyard of the palace, and throw 
open the gates after the execution, that the public | 
might behold his corpse ! 

Law received intimation of the danger hanging | 
over him, and was in terrible trepidation. He 
took refuge in the Palais Royal, the residence of 
the Regent, andimplored his protection. The Re- 
gent himself was embarrassed by the sturdy op- 
position of parliament, which contemplated noth- 
ing less than a decree reversing most of his pub- 
lic measures, especially those of finance. His in- 
decision kept Law for a timein an agony of terror 
and suspense. Finally, by assembling a board of 
justice, and bringing to his aid the absolute au- 
thority of the King, he triumphed over parliament 
and relieved Law from his dread ot being hanged. 

The system now went on with flowing sail 
The Western or Mississippi Company, veing ident 
fied with the bank, rapialy increase’ in power 


_. trade, and its various monopolies. 
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and privileges. One monopoly after another was 
granted to it; the trade of the Indian seas ; the 
slave trade with Senegal and Guinea; the farm- 
ing of tobacco ; the national coinage, etc. Each 
new privilege was made a pretext for issuing 
more bills, and caused an immense advance in the 
price of stock. At length, on the 4th of Decem- 
ber, 1718, the Regent gave the establishment the 
imposing title of THE ROYAL BANK, and pro- 
claimed that he had effected the purchase of all 
the shares, the proceeds of which he had added to 
its capital. This measure seemed to shock the 
public feeling more than any other connected 
with the system, and roused the indignation of 
parliament. The French nation had been so ac- 
customed to attach an idea of everything noble, 
lofty, and magnificent, to the royal name and per- 
son, especially during the stately and sumptuous 
reign of Louis XIV., that they could not at first 
tolerate the idea of royalty being in any degree 
mingled with matters of traffic and finance, and 
the king being ina manner a banker. It was one 
of the downward steps, however, by which royalty 
lost its illusive splendor in France, and became 
gradually cheapened in the public mind. 

Arbitrary measures now began to be taken to 
force the bills of the bank into artificial currency. 
On the 27th of December appeared an order in 
council, forbidding, under severe penalties the 
_ payment of any sum above six hundred livres in 
gold or silver. This decree rendered bank bills 
necessary in all transactions of purchase and sale, 
and called fora new emission. The prohibition 
was occasionally evaded or opposed ; confisca- 
tions were the consequence ; informers were re- 
warded, and spies and traitors began to spring 
up in all the domestic walks of life. 

The worst effect of this illusive system was the 


~ mania for gain, or rather for gambling in stocks, 


that now seized upon the whole nation. Under 
the exciting effects of lying reports, and the forc- 
ing effects of government decrees, the shares of 
the company went on rising in value until they 
reached thirteen hundred per cent. Nothing was 
now spoken of but the price of shares, and the 
immense fortunes suddenly made by lucky specu- 
lators. Those whom Law had deluded used every 
means to delude others. The most extravagant 
dreams were indulged, concerning the wealth to 
flow in upon the company from its colonies, its 
It is true, 
nothing as yet had been realized, nor could in 
some time be realized, from these distant sources, 
even if productive ; but the imaginations of specu- 
lators are ever in the advance, and their conjec- 
tures are immediately converted into facts. Ly- 
ing reports now flew from mouth to mouth, of 
sure avenues to fortune suddenly thrown open. 
The more extravagant the fable, the more readily 
was it believed. To doubt was to awaken anger, 
or incur ridicule. In a time of public infatuation, 
it requires no small exercise of courage to doubt 
a popular fallacy. 

Paris now became the centre of attraction for 
the adventurous and the avaricious, who flocked 
to it, not merely from the provinces, but from 
»eighboring countries. A stock exchange was 
established in a house in the Rue Quincampoix, 
and became immediately the gathering place of 
stock-jobbers. The exchange opened at seven 
o'clock, with the beat of drum and sound of bell, 
and closed at night with the same signals. 
Guards were stationed at each end of the street, 
to maintain order, and exclude carriages and 
horses. The whole street swarmed throughout 
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the day like a bee-hive. Bargains of all kir 
were seized upon with avidity. Shares of stocl 
passed from hand to hand, mounting in value 
one knew not why.» Fortunes were made in 
moment, as if by magic ; and every lucky bargai 
prompted those around to amore desperate throw 
of the die. The fever went on, increasing 1n in 
tensity as the day declined ; and when the drum ~ 
beat, and the bell rang, at. night, to. close the eX- | 
change, there were exclamations of impatienc 
and despair, as if the wheel of fortune had sud- — 
denly been stopped when about to make its 
luckiest evolution. 

To engulf all classes in this ruinous vortex, Law ~ 
now split the shares of fifty millions of stock each 
into one hundred shares ; thus, as in the splitting — 
of lottery tickets, accommodating the venture to 
the humblest purse. Society was thus stirred up 
to its very dregs, and adventurers of the lowest 
order hurried to the stock market. All honest, 
industrious pursuits, and modest gains, were now 
despised. Wealth was to be obtained instantly, — 
without labor, and without stint. The upper 
classes were as base in their venality as the lower. 
The highest and most powerful nobles, abandon- 
ing all generous pursuits and lofty aims, engaged — 
in the vile scuffle for gain. They were even baser 
than the lower classes ; for some of them, who 
were members of the council of the regency, 
abused their station and their influence, and pro- 
moted measures by which shares arose while in. 
their hands, and they made immense profits. 

The Duke de Bourbon, the prince of Conti, the © 
Dukes de la*Force and D’Antin were among the ~ 
foremost of these illustrious stock-jobbers. They — 
were nicknamed the Mississippi Lords, and they ~ 
smiled at the sneering title. In fact, the usual 
distinctions of society had lost their consequence, 
under the reign of this new passion. Rank, tal- 
ent, military fame, no longer inspired deference. 
All respect for others, all self-respect, were for- 
gotten in the mercenary struggle of the stock- 
market. Even prelates and ecclesiastical corpora- 
tions, forgetting their true objects of devotion, 
mingled among the votaries of Mammon. They — 
were not behind those who wielded the civil © 
power in fabricating ordinances suited to their — 
avaricious purposes. Theological decisions forth- — 
with appeared, in which the anathema launched 
by the Church against usury, was conveniently — 
construed as not extending to the traffic in bank 
shares ! 

The Abbé Dubois entered into the mysteries of 
stock-jobbing with all the zeal of an apostle, and 
enriched himself by the spoils of the credulous ; 
and he continually drew large sums from Law, as 
considerations for his politica. influence. Faith- 
less to his country, in the course of uis gambling 
speculations he transferred to England a great 
amount of specie, which had been paid into the 
royal treasury ; thus contributing to the subsequent 
dearth of the precious metals. 

The female sex participated in this sordid frenzy. _ 
Princesses ot the blood, and ladies of the highest — 
nobility, were among the most rapacious of stock- 
jobbers. The Regent seemed to have the riches of 
Croesus at his command, and lavished money by 
hundreds of thousands upon his female relatives 
and favorites, as well as upon his vowés, the dis- 
solute companions of his debauches. ‘‘ Myson,’’ 
writes the Regent’s mother, in her correspon-— 
dence, ‘‘ gave me shares to the amount of two 
millions, mie? I distributed among my house- 
hold. The King also took several millions for his 
own household. Atl the royal family have had 
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1 the children 
and the princes of the blood.”’ 
ury and extravagance kept pace with this 
en inflation of fancied wealth. The heredi- 
y palaces of nobles were pulled down, and re- 
built on a scale of augmented splendor. Enter- 
tainments were given, of incredible cost and 
magnificence. Never before had been such dis- 
play in houses, furniture, equipages, and amuse- 
ments. _ This was particularly the case among 
ersons of the lower ranks, who had suddenly be- 
me possessed of millions. Ludicrous anecdotes 
are related of some of these upstarts. One, who 
ad just launched a splendid carriage, when 
bout to use it for the first time, instead of getting 
at the door, mounted, through habitude, to his 
-accustomed place behind. Some ladies of quality, 
seeing a well-dressed woman covered with dia- 
pmo ds, but whom nobody knew, alight from a 
_very handsome carriage, inquired who she was of 
the footman. He replied, with a sneer: ‘‘Itisa 
lady who has recently tumbled from a garret into 
this carriage.’’ Mr. Law’s domestics were said 
‘to become in like manner suddenly enriched by the 
crumbs that fell from his table. His coachman, 
having made his fortune, retired from his service. 
_ Mr. Law requested him to procure a coachman in 
his place. He appeared the next day with two, 
_ whom he pronounced equally good, and told Mr. 
Law: ‘“ Take which of them you choose, and I 
~ will take the other !’’ 
_ Norwere these novi homini treated with the 
distance and disdain they would formerly have 
experienced from the haughty aristocracy of 
France. The pride of the old noblesse had been 
stifled by the stronger instinct of avarice. They 
rather sought the intimacy and confidence of these 
lucky upstarts ; and it has been observed that a 
nobleman would gladly take his seat at the table 
_ of the fortunate lacquey of yesterday, in hopes of 
_ learning from him the secret of growing rich ! 
Law now went about with a countenance ra- 
diant with success and apparently dispensing 
_ wealth on every side. ‘‘ He is admirably skilled 
in all that relates to finance,’’ writes the Duchess 
‘of Orleans, the Regent’s mother, ‘‘ and has put the 
affairs of the state in-such good order that all the 
_ king’s debts have been paid. He is so much run 
after that he has no repose night or day. A 
duchess even kissed his hand publicly. If a 
duchess can do this, what will other ladies do ?”’ 
_ Wherever he went, his path, we are told, was 
_beset by a sordid throng, who waited to see him 
pass, and sought to obtain the favor of a word, a 
nod, or smile, as if amere glance from him would 
bestow fortune. When at home, his house was 
absolutely besieged by furious candidates for for- 
tune. ‘' They forced the doors,’’ says the Duke 
de St. Simon ; “‘ they scaled his windows from the 
garden ; they made their way into his cabinet 
down the chimney !”’ 
The same venal court was paid by all classes to 
his family. The highest ladies of the court vied 
with each other in meannesses to purchase the 
lucrative friendship of Mrs. Law and her daugh- 
ter. They waited upon them with as much as- 
-siduity and adulation as if they had been prin- 
cesses of the: blood. The Regent one day 
expressed a desire that some duchess should ac- 
company his daughter to Genoa.» ‘‘ My Lord,”’ 
said some one present, ‘‘if you would have a 
choice from among the duchesses, you need but 
_ send to Mrs. Law’s, you will find them all assem- 
bled there.”’ A 
_ The wealth of Law rapidly increased with the 
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expansion of the bubble. In the course of a few — 
months he purchased fourteen titled estates, pay- 
ing for them in paper ; and the public hailed these 
sudden and vast acquisitions of landed property 
as so many proofs of the soundness of his system. 
In one instance he met with a shrewd bargainer, 
who had not the general faith in his paper money. 
The President de Novion insisted on being paid for 
an estate in hard coin. Lawaccordingly brought 
the amount, four hundred thousand livres, in spe- 
cie, saying, with a sarcastic smile, that he preferred 
paying in money as its weight rendered it a mere 
incumbrance. As it happened, the president 
could give no clear title to the land, and the 
money had to be refunded. He paid it back zz 
paper, which Law dared not refuse, lest he should 


depreciate it in the market. She ; 


The course of illusory credit went on triumph- 
antly for eighteen months. Law had nearly ful- 
filled one of his promises, for the greater part of 
the public debt had been paid off ; but how paid ? 
In bank shares, which had been trumped up several — 


hundred per, cent above their value, and which 


were to vanish like smoke in the hands of the 
holders. 

One of the most striking attributes of Law was 
the imperturbable assurance and self-possession _ 
with which he replied to every objection, and 
found a solution for every problem. He had the 
dexterity of a juggler in’ evading difficulties ; and 
what was peculiar, made figures themselves, which 
are the 
means to dazzle and bewilder. 

Toward the latter end of 1719 the Mississippi 
scheme had reached its highest point of glory. 
Half a million of strangers had crowded into 
Paris, in quest of fortune. The hotels and lodg- 
ing-houses were overflowing ; lodgings were pro- 
cured with excessive difficulty; granaries were 
turned into bed-rooms ; provisions had risen enor- 
mously in price ; splendid houses were multiply- 
ing on every side ; the streets were crowded with 
carriages; above a thousand new equipages had 
been launched. | 

On the eleventh of December, Law obtained 
another prohibitory decree, for the purpose of 
sweeping all the remaining specie in -circulation 
into the bank. By this it was forbidden to make 
any payment in silver above ten livres, or in gold > 
above three hundred. 

The repeated decrees of this nature, the object 
of which was to depreciate the value of gold, and 
increase the illusive credit of paper, began to 
awaken doubts of a system which required such | 
bolstering. Capitalists gradually awoke from their 
bewilderment. Sound and able financiers con- 


sulted together, and agreed to make common ae 


cause against this continual expansion of a paper 
system. The shares of the bank and of the com- 
pany began to decline in value. Wary men took 
the alarm, and began to realize, a word now first 
brought into use, to express the conversion of 
zdeal property into something read. 

The Prince of Conti, one of the most prominent 
and grasping of the Mississippi lords, was the 
first to give a blow to the credit of the bank. 
There was a mixture of ingratitude in his con- 
duct that characterized the venal baseness of the 
times. He had received from time to time enor- 
mous sums from Law, as the price of his influence 
and patronage. His avarice had increased with 
every acquisition, until Law was compelled to re- 
fuse one of his exactions. In revenge the prince 
immediately sent such an amount of paper to the 
bank to be cashed, that it required four wagons 
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to bring away the silver, and he had the meanness 
to loll out of the window of his hotel and jest and 
exult as it was trundled into his port cochére. 

This was the signal for other drains of like na- 
ture. The English and Dutch merchants, who 
had purchased a great amount of bank paper at 
low prices, cashed them at the bank, and carried 
the money out of the country. Other strangers 
did the like, thus draining the kingdom of its spe- 
cie, and leaving paper in its place. 

_ The Regent, perceiving these symptoms of de- 
cay in the system, sought to restore it to public 
confidence, by conferring marks of confidence upon 
its author. He accordingly resolved to make 
Law Comptroller General of the Finances of 
France. There was a material obstacle in his 
way. Law was a Protestant, and the Regent, un- 
scrupulous as he was himself, did not dare pub- 
licly to outrage the severe edicts which Louis 
XIV., in his bigot days, had fulminated against 
all heretics. Law soon let him know that there 
‘would be no difficulty on that head. He was 
ready at any moment to abjure his religion in the 
way of business. Fordecency’ssake, however, it 
was judged proper he should previously be con- 
vinced and converted. A ghostly instructor was 
soon found, ready to accomplish his conversion 
in the shortest possible time. This was the Abbé 

_ Tencin, a profligate creature of the profligate 

Dubois, and like him working his way to ecclesi- 
astical promotion and temporal wealth, by the 
basest means. ' 

Under the instructions°of the Abbé Tencin, 
Law soon mastered the mysteries and dogmas of 
the Catholic doctrine ; and, after a brief course of 
ghostly training, declared himself thoroughly con- 
vinced and converted. To avoid the sneers and 
jests of the Parisian public the ceremony of ab- 
juration took place at Melun. Law made a pious 

’ present of one hundred thousand livres to the 

Church of St. Roque, and the Abbé Tencin was 
rewarded for his edifying labors by sundry shares 
and bank bills ; which he shrewdly took care to 
convert into cash, having as little faith in the sys- 
tem as in the piety of his new convert. A more 
grave and moral community might have been 
outraged by this scandalous farce; but the 
Parisians laughed at it with their usual levity, and 
contented themselves with making it the subject 
of a number of songs and epigrams. 

Law now being orthodox in his faith, took out 
letters of naturalization, and having thus sur- 
mounted the intervening obstacles, was elevated 
by the Regent to the post of Comptroller General. 
So accustomed had the community become to 
all juggles and transmutations in this hero of 
finance, that no one seemed shocked or astonished 
at his sudden elevation. On the contrary, being 
now considered perfectly established in place and 
power, he became more than ever the object’ of 
venal adoration. Men of rank and dignity 
thronged his antechamber, waiting patiently their 
turn for an audience ; and titled dames demeaned 
themselves to take the front seats of the carriages 
of his wife and daughter, as if they had been rid- 
ing with princesses of the blood royal. Law’s 
head grew giddy with his elevation, and he began 
to aspire after aristocratical distinction. There 
was to be a court ball, at which several of the 
young noblemen were to dance in a ballet with 
the youthful King. Law requested that his son 
might be admitted into the ballet, and the Regent 
consented. The young scions of aobility, how- 
ever, were indignant and scouted the “‘ intruding 
upstart.’’ Their more worldly parents, fearful of 
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ances on all sides, and the public applauded them 
for their spirit. A fit of illness came opportunely 
to relieve the youth from an honor which would 
have cost him a world of vexations and affronts._ 

In February, 1720, shortly after Law’s instal- 
ment in office, a decree came out uniting the bank 
to the India Company, by which last name the o: 
whole establishment was now known. The de- 
cree stated that as the bank was royal, the King 
was bound to make good the value of its bills si 
that he committed to the company the govern- — 
ment of the bank for fifty years, and sold to it fifty 
millions of stock belonging to him, for nine hun- 
dred millions ; a simple advance of eighteen hun- 
dred per cent. The decree farther declared, in 
the King’s name, that he would never draw on — 
the bank, until the value of his drafts had first 
been lodged in it by his receivers general. 

The bank, it was said, had by this time issued 
notes to the amount of one thousand millions ; 
being more paper than all the banks of Europe | 
were able to circulate. To aid its credit, the re- 
ceivers of the revenue were directed to take bank 
notes ot the sub-receivers. All payments, also, 
of one hundred livres and upward were ordered 
to be made in bank-notes. These compulsory 
measures for a short time gave a false credit to 
the bank, which proceeded to discount merchants’ ~~ 
notes, to lend money on jewels, plate, and other 
valuables, as well as on mortgages. 

Still farther to force on the system an edict next 
appeared, forbidding any individual, or any cor- 
porate body, civil or religious, to hold in posses- 
sion more than five hundred livres in current 
coin ; that is to say, about seven louis-d’ors ; the 
value of the louis-d’or in paper being, at the 
All the gold and silver 
they might have above this pittance was to be 
brought to the royal bank, and exchanged either 
for shares or bills. . 

As confiscation was the penalty of disobedience ~ 
to this decree, and informers were assured a share 
of the forfeitures, a bounty was in a manner held — 
out to domestic spies and traitors ; and the most 
odious scrutiny was awakened into the pecuniary 
affairs of families and individuals. The very con- 
fidence between friends and relatives was im-— 
paired, and all the domestic ties and virtues of 
society were threatened, until a general sentiment 
of indignation broke forth, that compelled the Re- 
gent to rescind the odious decree. Lord Stairs, 
the British ambassador, speaking of the system of 
espionage encouraged by this edict; observed that 
it was impossible to doubt that Law was a ; 
thorough Catholic, since he had thus established 
the zxguisition, after having already proved ¢ram- 
substantiation, by changing specie into paper. 

_Equal abuses had taken place under the colo- 
nizing project. In his thousand expedients to 
amass capital, Law had sold parcels of land in 
Mississippi, at the rate of three thousand livres 
fora league square. Many capitalists had pur- 
chased estates large enough to constitute almost a 
principality ; the only evil was, Law had solda 
property which he could not deliver. The agents 
of police, who aided in recruiting the ranks of the 
colonists, had been guilty of scandalous imposi- 
tions. Under pretence of taking up mendicants 5 
and vagabonds, they had scoured the streets at - 
night, seizing upon honest mechanics, or their 
sons, and hurrying them to their crimping-houses, 
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for the sole purpose of extorting money from them 


Saransom. The populace was roused to indig- 
nation by these abuses. The officers of police 
were mobbed in the exercise of their odious func- 
tions, and several of them were killed ; which put 


_ an end‘to this flagrant abuse of power. 


_ stays, the system continued to totter. 


_ In March, a most extraordinary decree of the 
council fixed the price of shares of the India Com- 
pany at nine thousand livres each. All ecclesias- 
tical communities and hospitals were now pro- 
hibited from investing money at interest, in any- 
thing but India stock, With all these props and 
How could 


it be otherwise, under a despotic government, 
_ that could alter the value of property at every mo- 
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- ment? 


- want of solid security. 


The very compulsory measures that were 
adopted to establish the credit of the bank 
hastened its fall; plainly showing there was a 
Law caused pamphlets to 
be published, setting forth, in eloquent language, 
the vast profits that must accrue to holders of the 
stock, and the impossibility of the King’s ever 
doing it any harm. On the very back of these as- 
sertions came forth an edict of the King, dated 
the 22d of May, wherein. under pretence of having 
reduced the value of his coin, it was declared 


- necessary to reduce the value of his bank-notes 
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-- of his ruinous schemes from himself. 


One-half, and of the India shares from nine thou- 
sand to five thousand livres. 

This decree came like a clap of thunder upon 
shareholders. They found one half of the pre- 
tended value of the paper in their hands annihi- 
lated in an instant ; and what certainty had they 
with respect to the other half? The rich consid- 
ered themselves ruined ; those in humbler circum- 
stances looked forward to abject beggary. 

The parliament seized the occasion to stand 


- forth as the protector of the public, and refused 


to register the decree. It gained the credit of 
compelling the Regent to retrace his step, though 
it is more probable he yielded to the universal 
burst of public astonishment and reprobation. 
On the 27th of May the edict was revoked, and 
bank-bills were restored to their previous value. 
But the fatal blow had been struck ; the delusion 
was at an end. Government itself had lost all 
public confidence, equally with the bank it had 
engendered, and which its own arbitrary acts had 
brought into discredit. ‘‘ All Paris,’’ says the 
Regent’s mother, in her letters, ‘‘ has been mourn- 
ing at the cursed decree which Law has persuaded 
my son to make. I have received anonymous let- 
ters, stating that I have nothing to fear on my own 
account, but that my son shall be pursued with 
fire and sword.”’ 

The Regent now endeavored to avert the odium 
He affect- 
ed to have-suddenly lost confidence in Law, and 
on the 29th of May, discharged him from his em- 
ploy as Comptroller General, and stationed a 
Swiss guard of sixteen men in his house. He 
even refused to see him, when, on the following 
day, he applied at the portal of the Palais Royal 
for adinission:: but having played off this farce 


before the public, he admitted him secretly the 
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same night, by a private door, and continued as 
before to co-operate with him in his financial 
schemes. ; 

On the first of June, the Regent issued a decree, 
permitting persons to have as much money as 
they pleased in their possession. Few, however, 
‘were in a state to benefit by this permission. 
There was a run upon the bank, but a royal or- 
dinance immediately suspended payment, until 
farther orders, To relieve the public mind, a city 
Bini osey ha, 
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stock was created, of twenty-five millions, bearing | 
an interest of two and a half per cent, for which 
bank notes were taken in exchange. The bank 
notes thus withdrawn from circulation, were pub- 
licly burned before the Hotel de Ville. The pub- 
lic, however, had lost confidence in everything 
and everybody, and suspected fraud and collusion 
in those who pretended to burn the bills. 

A general confusion now took place in the finan- 
cial world. Families who had lived in opulence, 
found themselves suddenly reduced to indigence. 
Schemers who had been revelling in the delusion 
of princely fortune, found their estates vanishing 
into thin air. Those who had any property re- 
maining, sought to secure it against reverses. 
Cautious persons found there was no safety for 
property in a country. where the coin was continu- 
ally shifting in value, and where a despotism was 
exercised over public securities, and even over 
the private purses of individuals. They began to 
send their effects into other countries ; when lo ! 
on the 2oth of June a royal edict commanded 
them to bring back their effects, under penalty ot 
forfeiting twice their value ; and forbade them, 
under like penalty, from investing their money in 
foreign stocks. This was soon followed by 
another decree, forbidding any one to retain pre- 
cious stones in his possession, or to sell them to 
foreigners ; all must be deposited in the bank, in 
exchange for depreciating paper ! 

Execraticns were now poured out on all sides, 
against Law, and menaces of vengeance. What 
a contrast, in a short time, to the venal incense 
that was offered up to him! ‘‘ This person,’’ 
writes the Regent’s mother, ‘‘ who was formerly 
worshipped as a god, is now not sure of his life. 
It is astonishing how greatly terrified he is. He 
is as a dead man ; he is pale as a sheet, and it is 
said he can never get over it. My son is not dis- 
mayed, though he is threatened on all sides ; and 
is very much amused with Law’s terrors.” , 

About the middle of July the last grand attempt 
was made by Law and the Regent, to keep up the 
system, and. provide for the immense emission of 
paper. A decree was fabricated, giving the India 
Company the entire monopoly of commerce, on 


“condition that it would, in the course of a year, 


reimburse six hundred millions of livres of its 
bills, at the rate of fifty millions per month. 

On the 17th this decree was sent to parliament 
to be registered. It at once raised a storm of op- 
position in that assembly ; and a vehement dis- 
cussion took place. While that was going on, a 
disastrous scene was passing out of doors. 


The calamitous effects of the system had reach- ~ 


ed the humblest concerns of human life. Provis- 
ions had risen to an enormous price; paper 
money was refused at all the shops ; the people 
had not wherewithal to buy bread. It had been 
found absolutely indispensable to relax a little 


from the suspension of specie payments, and to . 


allow small sums to be scantily exchanged for 
paper. The doors of the bank and the neighbor- 
ing streets were immediately thronged with a 
famishing multitude, seeking cash for bank-notes 
of ten livres. So great was the press and strug- 
gle that several persons were stifled and crushed to 
death. The mob carried three of the bodies to 
the court-yard of the Palais Royal. Some cried 
for the Regent to come forth, and behold the effect 
of his system; others demanded the death ot 


| Law, the impostor, who had brought this misery 


and ruin upon the nation. 
The moment was critical, the popular fury was 


rising to a tempest, when Le Blanc, the Secretary 
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of State, stepped forth. He had previously sent 
for the military, and now only sought to gain 
time. Singling out six or seven stout fellows, who 
seemed to be the ringleaders of the mob: ‘‘ My 
good fellows,’’ said he, calmly, ‘‘ carry away 
these bodies and place them in some church, and 
then come back quickly to me for your pay.”’ 
They immediately obeyed ; a kind of funeral pro- 
cession was formed; the arrival of troops dis- 
persed those who lingered behind ; and Paris was 
probably saved from an insurrection. 

About ten oclock in the morning, all being 
quiet, Law ventured to go in his carriage to the 
Palais Royal. He was saluted with cries and 
curses, as he passed along the streets; and he 
reached the Palais Royal in a terriblefright. The 
Regent amused himself with his fears, but retain- 
ed him with him, and sent off his carriage, which 
was assailed by the mob, pelted with stones, and 
the glasses shivered. The news of this outrage 
was communicated to parliament in the midst of 
a furious discussion of the decree for the commer- 
cial monopoly. The first president, who had 
been absent for a short time, re-entered, and com- 
municated the tidings in a whimsical couplet : 


“ Messieurs, Messieurs ! bonne nouvelle! 
Le carrosse de Law est reduite en carrelle 


p? 


““ Gentlemen, Gentlemen! good news! 
The carriage of Law is shivered to atoms !” 


The members sprang up with joy ; ‘“‘ And Law !’”’ 
exclaimed they, ‘‘ has he been torn to pieces ?”’ 
The president was ignorant of the result of the 
tumult ; whereupon the debate was cut short, the 
decree rejected, and the house adjourned; the 
members hurrying to learn the particulars. Such 
was the levity with which public affairs were treat- 
ed at that dissolute and disastrous period. 
~~ On the following day, there was an ordinance 
from the king, prohibiting all popular assem- 
blages ; and troops were stationed at various 
points, and in all public places. The regiment 
of guards was ordered to hold itself in readiness ; 
and the musqueteers to be at their hotels, with 
their horses ready saddled. A number of small 
offices were opened, where people might cash 
small notes, though with great delay and diffi- 
culty. An edict was also issued declaring that 
whoever should refuse to take bank-notes in the 
course of trade should forfeit double the amount ! 
The continued and vehement opposition of par- 
liament to the whole delusive system of finance, 
had been a constant source of annoyance to the 
Regent ; but this obstinate rejection of his last 
grand expedient of a commercial monopoly, was 
not to be tolerated. He determined to punish 
that intractable body. The Abbé Dubois and 
Law suggested a simple mode; it was to sup- 
press the parliament altogether, being, as they 
observed, so far from useful, that it was a con- 
stant impediment to the march of public affairs. 
The Regent was half inclined to listen to their 
advice ; but upon calmer consideration, and the 
advice of friends, he adopted a more moderate 
course. On the 2oth of July, early in the morn- 
ing, all the doors of the parliament-house were 
taken possession of by troops. Others were sent 
to surround the house of the first president, and 
others to the houses of the various members ; who 
were all atfirstin great alarm, until an order from 
the king was put into their hands, to render them- 
selves at Pontoisé, in the course of two days, to 
which place the parliament was thus suddenly 
and arbitrarily transferred. 


This despotic act, says Voltaire, would at any 
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other time have caused an insurrection ; but one 
half of the Parisians were occupied by their ruin, 
and the other half by their fancied riches, which © 
were soon to vanish. The president and mem- 
bers of parliament acquiesced_in the mandate 
without a murmur; they even went asif ona 
party of pleasure, and made every preparation — 
to lead a joyous life in their exile. The musque- 
teers, who held pussession of the vacated parlia- 
ment-house, a gay corps of fashionable young 
fellows, amused themselves with making songs 
and pasquinades, at the expense of the exiled leg- 
islators ; and at length, to pass away time, form- 
ed themselves into a mock parliament; elected — 
their presidents, kings, ministers, and advo- — 
cates ; took their seats in due form, arraigned a 
cat at their bar, in place of the Sieur Law, andi 
after giving ita ‘‘ fair trial,’’ condemned it to be 
hanged. In this manner public affairs and public 
institutions were lightly turned to jest. 
As to the exiled parliament, it lived gayly and 
luxuriously at Pontoise, at the public expense ; 
for the Regent had furnished funds, as usual, 
with a lavish hand. The first president had the ~ 
mansion of the Duke de Bouillon put at his dis- 
posal, already furnished, with a vast and delight- 
ful garden on the borders of a river. There he 
kept open house to all the members of parlia- 
ment. Several tables were spread every day, all 
furnished luxuriously and splendidly ; the most ex- 
quisite wines and liqueurs, the choicest fruits and 
refreshments, of all kinds, abounded. A number 
of small chariots for one and two horses were al- 
ways at hand, for such ladies and old gentlemen 
as wished to take an airing after dinner, and card — 
and billiard tables for such as chose to amuse 
themselves in that way until supper. The sister 
and the daughter of the first president did the 
honors of the house, and he himself presided _— 
there with an air of great ease, hospitality, and~ 
magnificence. It became a party of pleasure to 
drive from Paris to Pontoise, which was_ six 
leagues distant, and partake of the amusements 
and festivities of the place. Business was openly 
slighted ; nothing was thought of but amusement. 
The Regent and his government were laughed at, 
and made the subjects of continual pleasantries ; . 
while the enormous expenses incurred by this idle 
and lavish course of life, more than doubled the 
liberal sums provided. This was the way in — 
which the parliament resented their exile. : : 
During all this time, the system was getting 
more and more involved. The stock exchange 
had some time previously been removed tothe 
Place Vendéme; but the tumult and noise be- 
coming intolerable to the residents of that polite _ 
quarter, and especially to the chancellor, whose > 
hotel was there, the Prince and Princess Carignan, 
both deep gamblers in Mississippi stock, offered 
the extensive garden of the Hotel de Soissons as 
a rallying-place for the worshippers of Mammon. 
The offer was accepted. A number of barracks 
were immediately erected in the garden, as. 
offices for the stock-brokers, and’an order was 
obtained from the Regent, under pretext of police 
regulations, that no bargain should be valid unless 
concluded in these barracks. The rent of them 
immediately mounted to a hundred livres a month 
for each, and the whole yielded these noble pro- — 
prietors an ignoble revenue of half a million of 
livres. , 
The mania for gain, however, was now at an. 
end. A universal panic succeded. ‘‘ Sauve gui 
peut!’ was the watchword. Every one was anx- 
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lous to exchange falling paper for something of - 


d permanent value. Since money 
to be had, jewels, precious stones, plate, 
n, trinkets of gold and silver, all com- 
ded any price in paper. Land was bought at 
_ fifty years’ purchase, and he esteemed himself 
ppy who could get it even at this price. Mo- 

polies now became the rage among the noble 
olders of paper. The Duke de la Force bought 
p nearly ali the tallow, grease, and soap ; others 


eign exchanges were almost impracticable. The 
debts of Dutch and English merchants were paid 
arity this fictitious money, all the coin of the realm 
_ having disappeared. All-the relations of debtor 
and creditor were confounded. With one thou- 
sand crowns one might pay a debt of eighteen 
thousand livres ! 

The Regent's mother, who ence exulted in the 
affluence of bank paper, now wrote ina very dif- 
ferent tone: ‘‘I have often wished,”’ said she in 
her letters, ‘‘ that these bank-notes were in the 
depths of the infernal regions. They have given 
my son more trouble than relief. Nobody in 
_ France has a penny. * * *~ My son was once 
‘popular, but since the arrival of this cursed Law, 
he is hated more and more. Not a week passes, 
without my receiving letters filled with frightful 


i 
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threats, and speaking of him as a tyrant. I have 


: 
: 
_ 
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just received one threatening him with ‘poison. 
_ When I showed it to him, he did nothing but 
laugh.” 

_ Inthe meantime, Law was dismayed by the in- 
creasing troubles, and terrified at the tempest he 
z had raised. He was not a man of geal courage ; 
_ and fearing for his personal safety, ‘from popular 
- tumult, or the despair of ruined individuals, he 
- again took refuge in the palace of the Regent. 
f The latter, as usual, amused himself with his ter- 


} 


_ but he too began to think of his own security. 
In pursuing the schemes of Law, he had no 
doubt calculated to carry through his term of gov- 
- ernment with ease and splendor ; and to enrich 
himself, his connexions, and his favorites; and 
had hoped that the catastrophe of the system 
_ would not take place until after the expiration of 
_ the regency. 
_ He now saw his mistake ; that it was impossi- 
ble much longer to prevent an explosion ; and 
he determined at once to get Law out of the way, 
and then to charge him with the whole tissue of 
_ delusions of this paper alchemy. He accordingly 
took occasion of the recall of parliament in De- 
_ cember, 1720, to suggest to Law the policy of his 
_ avoiding an encounter with that hostile and ex- 
asperated body. Law needed no urging to the 
- measure. ' His only desire was to escape from 
- Paris and its tempestuous populace. Two days 
_ before the return of parliament he took his sud- 
_ den and secret departure. He travelled inva chaise 
_ bearing the arms of the Regent, and was escorted 
by a kind of safeguard of servants, in the duke’s 
livery. His first place of refuge was an estate of 
the Regent’s, about six leagues from Paris, from 
_ whence he pushed forward to Bruxelles. 
As soon as Law was fairly out of the way, the 
- Duke of Orleans summoned a council of the re- 
-gency,and informed them that they were assembled 
to deliberate on the state of the finances, and the 
affairs of the Indian Company. Accordingly La 
_ Houssaye, Comptroller General, rendered a per- 
 fectly clear statement, by which it appeared that 
_,there were bank bills in circulation to the amount 
_ of two milliards, seven hundred millions of livres, 
is without any evidence that this enormous sum had 
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he coffee and spices ; others hay and oats. For-_ 


_ rors, and turned every new disaster into a jest ; 


been emitted in virtue of any ordinance from the 
general assembly of the India Company, which 
alone had the right to authorize such emissions. 
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The council was astonished at this disclosure, | 


and looked to the Regent for explanation. Push- 
ed to the extreme, the Regent avowed that Law 


had emitted bills to the amount of twelve hundred _ 


millions beyond what had been fixed by ordi- 


nances, and in contradiction to express prohibi- 


tions ; that the thing being done, he, the Regent, 
had legalized or rather covered the transaction, 
by decrees ordering such emissions, which de- 
crees he had antedated. 

A stormy scene ensued between the Regent and 
the Duke de Bourbon, little to the credit of either, 
both having been deeply implicated in the caba- 
listic operations of the system. In fact, the sev- 
eral members of the council had been among the 
most venal ‘‘ beneficiaries’’ of the scheme, and 
had interests at stake which they were anxious to 
secure. From all the circumstances of the case, 
I am inclined to think that others were more to 


blame than Law, for the disastrous effects of his. 


financial projects. His bank, had it been con- 
fined to its original limits, and left to the control 
of its own internal regulations, might have gone 
on prosperously, and been of great benefit to the 
nation. It was an institution fitted for a free 
country ; but unfortunately it was subjected to 
the control of a despotic government, that could, 


at its pleasure, alter the value of the specie within ~— 


its vaults, and compel the most extravagant ex- 
pansions of its paper circulation. The vital prin- 
ciple of a bank is security in the regularity of its 
operations, and the immediate convertibility of 
its paper into coin; and what confidence could 
be reposed in an institution or its paper promises, 
when the sovereign could at any moment centuple 
those promises in the market, and seize upon all 
the money in the bank? The compulsory meas- 
ures used, likewise, to force bank-notes into cur- 
rency, against the judgment of the public, was 
fatal to the system ; for credit must be free and 
uncontrolled as the common air.’ The Regent 
was the evil spirit of the system, that forced Law 
on to an expansion of his paper currency far be- 
yond what he had ever dreamed of. He it was 
that in a manner compelled the unlucky projector 
to devise all kinds of collateral companies and 
monopolies, by which to raise funds to meet the 
constantly and enormously increasing emissions of 
shares and notes. Law was but like a poor con- 
juror in the hands of a potent spirit that he has 
evoked, and that obliges him to go on, desperate- 
ly and ruinously, with his conjurations. He only 
thought at the outset to raise the wind, but the 
Regent compelled him to raise the whirlwind. 
The investigation of the affairs of the Company 
by the council, resulted in nothing beneficial to 
the public. The princes and nobles who had en- 
riched themselves by all kinds of juggles and ex- 
tortions, escaped unpunished, and retained the 
greater part of their spoils. Many of the “‘ sud- 
denly rich,’’ who had risen from obscurity to a 
giddy height of imaginary prosperity, and had in- 
dulged in all kinds of vulgar and ridiculous ex- 
cesses, awoke as out of a dream, in their original 
poverty, now made more galling and humiliating 
by their transient elevation. 
The weight of the evil, however, fell on more 
valuable classes of society ; honest tradesmen 
and artisans, who had been seduced away from 
the safe pursuits of industry, to the specious 
chances of speculation. Thousands of meritor- 


ious families also, once opulent, had been reduced © 
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to indigence, by a too great confidence in govern- 
ment. There was a general derangement in the 
finances, that long exerted a baneful influence 
over the national prosperity ; but the most disas- 
trous effects of the system were upon the morals 
and manners of the nation. The faith of engage- 
ments, the sanctity of promises in affairs of busi- 
ness, were at anend. Every expedient to grasp 
present profit, or to evade present difficulty, was 
tolerated. While such deplorable laxity of prin- 
ciple was generated in the busy classes, the chiv- 
alry of France had soiled their pennons ; and 
honor and glory, so long the idols of the Gallic 
nobility, had been tumbled to the earth, and tram- 
pled in the dirt of the stock-market. 

-As to Law, the originator of the system, he ap- 
pears eventually to have profited but little by his 
schemes. ‘‘ He was a quack”’ says Voltaire, “* to 
whom the state was given to be cured, but who 
poisoned it with his drugs, and who poisoned him- 
self.’’ The effects which he left behind in France, 
were sold at a low price, and the proceeds dissi- 
pated. His landed estates were confiscated. He 
carried away with him barely enough to maintain 
himself, his wife, and daughter, with decency. 
The chief relique of his immense fortune was a 
great diamond, which he was often obliged to 
pawn. He was in England in 1721, and | was 
presented to George the First. He returned short- 
ly afterward to the continent ; shifting about from 
place to place, and died in Venice, in 1729. His 
wife and daughter, accustomed to live with the 
prodigality of princesses, could not conform to 
their altered fortunes, but dissipated the scanty 
means left to them, and sank into abject poverty. 
““T saw his wife,’’ says Voltaire, ‘‘ at Bruxelles, 
as much humiliated as she had been haughty and 
triumphant in Paris.’’ An elder brother of Law 
remained in France, and was protected by the 
Duchess of Bourbon. His descendants have ac- 
quitted themselves honorably, in various public 
employments ; and one of them is the Marquis 
Lauriston, some time Lieutenant General and 
Peer of France. 


DON JUAN: 


A SPECTRAL RESEARCH. 


““T have heard of spirits walking with aérial bodies, 
and have been wondered at by others; but I must 
only wonder at myself, for if they be not mad, I’me 
come to my own buriall.’’ 
> SHIRLEY’s ‘‘ WITTY FAIRIE ONE.”’ 


EVERYBODY has heard of the fate of Don Juan, 
the famous libertine of Seville, who for his sins 
against the fair sex and other minor peccadilloes 
was hurried away to the infernal regions. His 
story has been illustrated in play, in pantomime, 
and farce, on every stage in Christendom ; until at 
length it has been rendered the theme of the 
operas, and embalmed to endless duration in the 
glorious music of Mozart. I well recollect the 
effect of this story upon my feelings in my boyish 
days, though represented in grotesque panto- 
mime ; the awe with which I contemplated the 
monumental statue on horseback of the murdered 
commander, gleaming by pale moonlight in the 
convent cemetery ; how my heart quaked as he 
bowed his marble head, and accepted the impious 
invitation of Don Juan : how each foot-fall of the 
statue smote upon my heart, as I heard it ap- 
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returned the visit of the statue ; was offered a ban- 


‘dalusia. 


ries 


proach, step by step through the echoing corridor, 
and beheld it enter, and advance, a moving figu 

of stone, to the supper table! But then the con- | 
vivial scene in the charnel-house, where Don Juan 


quet of skulls and bones, and on refusing to par- — 
take, was hurled into a yawning gulf, under a ~ 
tremendous shower of fire! These were accumu- — 
lated horrors enough to shake the nerves of the 
most pantomime-loving school-boy. Many have 
supposed the story of Don Juan a mere fable. I 
myself thought so once ; but “‘ seeing is believ-— 
ing.’’ I have since beheld the very scene where 
it took place, and now to indulge any doubt on~ 
the subject would be preposterous. ~— 
I was one night perambulating the streets of ; 
Seville, in company with a Spanish friend, a curi+ — 
ous investigator of the popular traditions and ~ 
other good-for-nothing lore of the city, and who — 
was kind enough to imagine he had met, in me, — 
with a congenial spirit. In the course of our 
rambles we were passing by a heavy, dark gate-_ 
way, opening into the court-yard of a convent, — 
when he laid his hand upon my arm: ‘‘ Stop!” — 
said he, ‘‘ this is the convent of San Francisco ; 2 
there is a story connected with it, which lam sure — 
must be known to you. You cannot but have 
heard of Don Juan and the marble statue.”’ q 
‘‘Undoubtedly,”’ replied I, ‘‘ it has been familiar — 
to me from childhood.’’ 
‘“ Well, then, it was in the cemetery of this very 
convent that the events took place.”’ ae 
‘“ Why, you do not mean to say that the story is i 
founded on fact ?”’ eee 
‘“ Undoubtedly it is. The circumstances of they 
case are said to have occurred during the reign of 
Alfonso XI. Don Juan was of the noble family of © 
Tenorio, one of the most illustrious houses of An- ~ 
His father, Don Diego Tenorio, was a~ 


* 
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favorite of the king, and his family ranked among — 
the deintecuatros, or magistrates, of the city. — 
Presuming on his high descent and powerful con- — 
nections, Don Juan set no bounds to his excesses: — 
no female, high or low, was sacred from his pur- 
suit: and he soon became the scandal of Seville. © 


One of his most daring outrages was, to penetrate 
by night into the palace of Don Gonzalo de Ulloa, 
commander of the order of Calatrava, and attempt 
to carry off his daughter. The household was — 
alarmed ; a scuffle in the dark took place; Don 

C 


Juan escaped, but the unfortunate commander 

was found weltering in his blood, and expired — 
without being able to name his murderer. Sus- — 
picions attached to Don Juan ; he did not stop to — 
meet the investigations of justice, and the ven- 
geance of the powerful family of Ulloa, but fled 
from Seville, and took refuge with his uncle, Don — 
Pedro Tenorio, at that time ambassador at the — 
court of Naples. Here he remained until the ~ 
agitation occasioned by the murder of Don Gon- : 


zalo had time to subside ; and the scandal which _ 
the affair might cause to both the families of Ulloa — 
and Tenorio had induced them to hush it up. F 
Don Juan, however, continued his libertine career ; 
at Naples, until at length his excesses forfeited the — 
protection of his uncle, the ambassador, and 
obliged him again to flee. He had made his way 
back to Seville, trusting that his past misdeeds — 
were forgotten, or rather trusting to his dare-devil 
spirit and the power of his family, to carry him 
through all difficulties. 

“It was shortly after his return, and while in 
the height of his arrogance, that on visiting this 
very convent of Francisco, he beheld on a monu-_ 
ment the equestrian statue of the murdered com: | 
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er, who had been buried within the walls of 
sacred edifice, where the family of Ulloa had 

hapel. It was on this occasion that Don Juan, 

in a moment of impious levity, invited the statue 

_ to the banquet, the awful catastrophe of which has 

given such celebrity to his story.”’ 

““And pray how much of this story,’’ said I, 

is believed in Seville ?”’ 

“The whole of it by the populace ; with whom 

_ it has-been a favorite tradition since time im- 

7 memorial, and who crowd to the theatres to see 

_ it represented in dramas written long since by 

_ Tyrso de Molina, 4nd another of our popular 

writers. Many in our higher ranks also, accus- 

tomed from childhood to this story, would: feel 
somewhat indignant ‘at hearing it treated with 

_ contempt. An attempt has been made to explain 

_ the whole, by asserting that, to put an end to the 

_ extravagancies of Don Juan, and to pacify the 

_ family of Ulloa, without exposing the delinquent 

_ to the degrading penalties of justice, he was de- 

coyed into this convent under a false pretext, and 
either plunged into a perpetual dungeon, or pri- 
vately hurried out of existence ; while the story of 
the statue was circulated by the monks, to ac- 
count for his sudden disappearance. The popu- 

_ lace, however, are not to be cajoled out of a ghost 
story by any of these plausible explanations ; and 
the marble statue still strides the stage, and Don 
Juan is still plunged into the infernal regions, as 

_ an awful warning to all rake-helly youngsters, in 

like case offending.’’ 

While my companion was relating these anec- 
dotes, we had entered the gate-way, traversed the 
exterior court-yard of the convent, and made our 

_ way into a great interior court ; partly surround- 

ed by cloisters and dormitories, partly by chapels, 
and having a large fountain in .the centre. The 
pile had evidently once been extensive and mag- 
nificent ; but it was for the greater part in ruins. 
By the light of the stars, and of twinkling lamps 

_ placed here and there in the chapels and corri- 
dors, I could see that many of the columns and 
arches were broken; the, walls were rent and 
riven ; while burned beams and rafters showed 
the destructive effects of fire. The whole place 
had a desolate air; the night breeze rustled 
through grass and weeds flaunting out of the 
crevices of the walls, or from the shattered 
columns; the bat flitted about the vaulted pas- 
sages, and the owl hooted from the ruined belfry. 
Never was any scene more completely fitted for a 
ghost story. 

While I was indulging in picturings of the 
_ fancy, proper to such a place, the deep chaunt of 

the monks from the convent church came swelling 
upon the-ear. ‘‘It is the vesper servi¢e,’’ said 
my companion ; ‘‘ follow me.” 

Leading the way across the court of the clois- 
ters, and through one or two ruined passages, he 
reached the distant portal of the church, and 
pushing open a wicket,’ cut in the folding doors, 
we found ourselves in the deep arched vestibule 
of the sacred edifice. To our left was the choir, 
forming one end of the church, and having a low 
vaulted ceiling, which gave it the look of a cavern. 
About this were ranged the monks, seated on 
stools, and chaunting from immense books placed 
on music-stands, and having the notes scored 
in such gigantic characters as to be legible 
_ from every part of the choir. A few lights on 

these music-stands dimly illumined the choir, 
gleamed on the shaven heads of the monks, and 
threw their shadows on the walls. They were 
headed men, with bass 
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voices, of deep metallic tone, that reverberated Sut 


of the cavernous choir. Sie 

To our right extended the great body of the 
It was spacious and lofty ; some of the 
side chapels had gilded grates,and were decorated 
with images and paintings, representing the 
sufferings of our Saviour. Aloft was a great 
painting by Murillo, but too much in the dark to 
be distinguished. The gloom of the whole church 
was but faintly relieved by the reflected light from 
the choir, and the glimmering here and there of a 
votive lamp before the shrine of a saint. 

As my eye roamed about the shadowy pile, it 
was struck with the dimly seen figure of a man on 
horseback, near a distant altar. I touched my 
companion, and pointed to it: ‘* The spectre 
statue !’’ said I. 

“No,) repliedihe => it /is-the ystatue wor the 
blessed St. Iago ; the statue of the commander 
was in the cemetery of the convent, and was de- 
stroyed at the time of the conflagration. But,”’ 
added he, ‘‘ as I see you take a proper interest in 
these kind of stories, come with me to the other 
end of the church, where our whisperings will not 
disturb these holy fathers at their devotions, and I 
will tell you'another story that has been current 
for some generations in our city, by which you 
will find that Don Juan is not the only libertine 
that has been the object of supernatural castiga- 
tion in Seville.” 


I accordingly followed him with noiseless tread 


to the further part of the church, where we took 
our seats on the steps of an altar, opposite to the 
suspicious-looking figure on horseback, and 
there, in a low, mysterious voice, he related to me 
the tollowing narration : 

““There was once in Seville a gay young fel- 
low, Don Manuel de Manara by name, who hav- 
ing come to a great estate by the death of his 
father, gave the reins to his passions, and plunged 
into all kinds of dissipation. Like Don Juan, 
whom he seemed to have taken for a model, he 
became famous for his enterprises among the fair 
sex, and was the cause of doors being barred and 
windows grated with more than usual strictness. 
Allin vain. No balcony was too high for him to 
scale; no bolt nor bar was proof against his 
efforts ; and his very name was a word of terror 
to all the jealous husbands and cautious fathers of 
Seville. His exploits extended to country as well 
as city ; and in the village dependent on his cas- 
tle, scarce a rural beauty was safe from his arts 
and enterprises. 

‘* As he was one day ranging the streets of Se- 
ville, with several of his dissolute companions, he 
beheld a procession about to enter the gate of a 
convent. In the centre was a young female ar- 
rayed in the dress of a bride; it was a novice, 
who, having accomplished her year of probation, 
was about to take the black veil, and consecrate 
herself to heaven. The companions of Don 
Manuel drew back, out of respect to the sacred 
pageant ; but he pressed forward, with his*usual 
impetuosity, to gain a near view of the novice. 
He almost jostled her, in passing through the 
portal of the church, when, on her turning round, 
he beheld the countenance of a beautiful village 
girl, who had been the object of his ardent pursuit, 
but who had been spirited secretly out of his reach 
by her relatives. She recognized him at the same 
moment, and fainted ; but was borne within the 
grate of the chapel. It was supposed the agita- 
tion of the ceremony and the heat of the throng 
had overcome her. After some time, the curtain 
which hung within the grate was drawn up: there 
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good the novice, pale and trembling, surrounded 
by the abbess and the nuns. The ceremony pro- 
ceeded ; the crown of flowers was taken from her 
head ; she was shorn of her silken tresses, re- 
ceived the black veil, and went passively through 
the remainder of the ceremony. 

“*Don Manuel de Manara, on the contrary, was 
roused to fury at the sight of this sacrifice. His 
passion, which had almost faded away in the ab- 
sence of the object, now glowed with tenfold 
ardor, being inflamed by the difficulties placed in 
his way, and piqued by the measures which had 
been taken to defeat him. Never had the object 
of his pursuit appeared so lovely and desirable as 
when within the grate of the convent; and he 
swore to have her, in defiance of heaven and 
earth. By dint of bribing a female servant of 
the convent he contrived to convey letters to her, 
pleading his passion in the most eloquent and se- 
ductive terms. How successful they were is only 
matter of conjecture ; certain it is, he undertook 
one night to scale the garden wall of the convent, 
either to carry off the nun or gain admission to 
her cell. Just as he was mounting the wall he 
was suddenly plucked back, and a stranger, 
muffled in a cloak, stood before him.’ 

‘** Rash man, forbear!’ cried he: ‘is it not 
enough to have violated all human ties ? Wouldst 
thou steal a bzide from heaven !’ 

““ The sword of Don Manuel had been drawn 


_on the instant, and furious at this interruption, he 


passed it through the body of the stranger, who 
fell dead at his feet. Hearing approaching foot- 
steps, he fled the fatal spot, and mounting his 
horse, which was at hand, retreated to his estate 
in the country, at no great distance from Seville. 
Here he remained throughout the next day, full of 
horror and remorse ; dreading lest he should be 
known as the murderer of the deceased, and fear- 
ing each moment the arrival of the officers of jus- 
tice. 

‘“The day passed, however, without molesta- 
tion ; and, as the evening approached, unable any 
longer to endure this state of uncertainty and ap- 
prehension, he ventured back to Seville. Irre- 
sistibly. his footsteps took the direction of the con- 
vent ; but he paused and hovered at a distance 
from the scene of blood. Several persons were 
gathered round the place, one of whom was busy 
nailing something against the convent wall. 
After a while they dispersed, and one passed near 
to Don Manuel. The latter addressed him, with 
a hesitating voice. 

““* Sefior,’ said he, ‘may I ask the reason of 
yonder throng ?’ 

“““ A cavalier,’ replied the other, ‘has been 
murdered.’ 

_ *** Murdered !’ echoed Don Manuel ; ‘ and can 
you tell me his name ?’ 

“““Don Manuel de 
stranger,‘and passed on, 

““Don Manuel was startled at this mention of 
his @wn name; especially when applied to the 
murdered man. He ventured, when it was en- 
tirely deserted, to approach the fatal spot. A 
small cross had been nailed against the wall, as is 
customary in Spain, to mark. the place where a 
murder has been committed ; and just below it, 
he read, by the twinkling light of alamp: ‘ Here 
was murdered Don Manuel de Manara. Pray to 
God for his soul !’ 

“Still more confounded and perplexed by this 
inscription, he wandered about the streets until 
the night was far advanced, and all was still and 
lonely. As he entered the principal square, the 


Manara,’ replied the 
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light of torches suddenly broke on him, and he — 
beheld a grand funeral procession moving across — 
it. There was a great train of priests, and many — 
persons of dignified appearance, 1m ancient Span- — 
ish dresses, attending as mourners, none of whom : 
he knew. Accosting a servant who followed in- 
the train, he demanded the name of the defunct. 
‘“* Don Manuel de Manara,’ was the reply ; and — 
it went cold to his heart. He looked, and indeed — 
beheld the armorial bearings of his family em- 
blazoned on the funeral escutcheons. Yetnotone © 
of his family was to be seen among the mourners. 
The mystery was more and more incomprehensi- — 
ble. \ 
‘He followed the procession as it moved on to — 
the cathedral. The bier was deposited before the - 


high altar ; the funeral service was commenced, 
and the grand organ began to peal through the 

‘Again the youth ventured to question this 
awful pageant. ‘ Father,’ said he, with trembling _ 
about to inter ?’ : 

‘** Don Manuel de Manara !’ replied the priest. 
‘you are deceived. This is some imposture. 
Know that Don Manuel de Manara is alive and — 
Manuel de Manara !’ aes 

““*Avaunt, rash youth!’ cried the priest; 
dead !—is dead !—and we are all souls from pur- 
gatory, his deceased relatives and ancestors, and 
family, who are permitted to come here and pray § 
for the repose of his soul !’ < 
the assemblage, in antiquated Spanish garbs, and 
recognized in their pale and ghastly countenances ~ 
family picture-gallery. He now lost all self-com- — 
mand, rushed up to the bier, and beheld the © 
lineaments of death. Just at that moment the 
whole choir burst forth with a ‘ Requiescat in 
Don Manuel sank senseless on the pavement. 
He was found there ea'tly the next morning by the 
sufficiently recovered, he sent for a friar and made — 
a full confession of all that had happened. 
and a mystery, intended for thy conversion and 
salvation. The corpse thou hast seen was a token 
warning by it, and henceforth live to righteous- 
ness and heaven !’ ; 
by the counsels of the worthy friar, he disposed 
of all his temporal affairs ; dedicated the greater — 
performance of masses for souls in purgatory ; 
and finally, entering a convent became one of the — 


vaulted aisles. 
voice, to one of the priests, ‘ who is this you are r 
““« Father,’ cried Don Manuel, impatiently, — 
well, and now stands before you. / am Don 
‘ know that Don Manuel de Manara is dead !--is _ 
others that have been aided by masses of his 
‘* Don Manuel cast round a fearful glance upon 
the portraits of many an ancestor that hung in the ~ 
counterpart of himself, but in the fixed and livid 
pace,’ that shook the vaults of the cathedral. 
sacristan, and conveyed to-his home. When 
“** My son,’ said the friar, ‘ all this is a miracle 
that thou hadst died to sin and the world ; take 
‘“Don Manuel did take warning by it. Guided i 
part of his wealth to pious uses, especially to the 
most zealous and exemplary monks in Seville.”’ — 


While my companion was relating. this story, 
my eyes wandered, from time to time, about the — 
dusky church. Methought the burly countenances _ 
of the monks in their distant choir assumed a pallid, 
ghastly hue, and their deep metallic voices hada 
sepulchral sound. By the time the story was — 
ended, they had ended their chant; and, extin- 
guishing their lights, glided one by one, like 
shadows, through a small door in the side of the _ 
choir. A deeper gloom prevailed over the 
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meters. 
_ keeping up a casual conversation, by way of dis- 


the figure opposite me on horseback 
rew more and more spectral; and I almost ex- 
ected to see it bow its head. 

“It is time to be off,’’ said my companion, 
unless we intend to sup with the statue.’’ 
_“Thave no relish for such fare or such com- 
pany,’’ replied I; and, following my companion, 
we groped our way through the mouldering clois- 
As we passed by the ruined cemetery, 


pelling the loneliness of the scene, I called to 


_ mind the words of the poet : 


f ~The tombs 
And monumental caves of death look cold, 
And shoot a chillness to my trembling heart ! 
Give me thy hand, and let me hear thy voice ; 
Nay, speak—and let me hear thy voice ; 

My own affrights me with its echoes. 


"There wanted nothing but the marble statue of 
_ the commander striding along the echoing clois- 


ters to complete the haunted scene. 
Since that time I never fail to attend the theatre 


whenever the story of Don Juan is represented, 
whether in pantomime or opera. 


In the sepul- 
chral scene, I feel myself quite at home; and 


when the statue makes his appearance, I greet 
him as an old acquaintance. 


When the audience 
applaud, I look round upon them with a degree 
of compassion. “‘ Poor souls !’’ I say to myself, 


_ ‘“they think they are pleased ; they think they en- 


joy this piece, and yet they consider the whole as 
a fiction! How much more would they enjoy it, 
if like me they knew it to be true—and had seen 


the very place!” 


Midian 
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BROEK: 
OR THE DUTCH PARADISE. 


IT has long been a matter of discussion and 
controversy among the pious and the learned, as 
to the situation of the terrestrial paradise from 
whence our first parents were exiled. This 
question has been put to rest by certain of the 
faithful in Holland, who have decided in favor of 
the village of Broek, about six miles from Am- 
sterdam. It may not, they observe, correspond 
in all respects to the description of the Garden of 
Eden, handed down from days of yore, but it 
“comes nearer to their ideas of a perfect paradise 
than any other place on earth. 

This eulogium induced me to make some in- 


-quiries as to this favored spot in the course of a 


ow 
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sojourn at the city of Amsterdam, and the infor- 
mation I procured fully justified the enthusiastic 
praises I had heard. The village of Broek is situ- 
ated in Waterland, in the midst of the greenest 
and richest pastures of Holland, I may say, of 
Europe. These pastures are the source of its 
-wealth, for it is famous for its dairies, and for 
‘those oval cheeses which regale and perfume the 
whole civilized world. The population consists 
-of about six hundred persons, comprising several 
‘families which have inhabited the place since time 
immemorial, and have waxed rich on the products 


occasions, visitors enter by the back door. 


one should leave the village with more than six 
guilders in his pocket, or return with less than 
ten ; a shrewd regulation, well worthy the atten- 
tion of modern political economists, who are so’ 
anxious to fix the balance of trade. 
What, however, renders Broek so perfect an 
elysium in the eyes of all true Hollanders, is the 
matchless height to which the spirit of cleanliness 
is carried there. 
among the inhabitants, who’pass the greater part 
of their time rubbing and scrubbing, and painting 
and varnishing ; each housewife vies with her 
neighbor in her devotion to the scrubbing-brush, 
as zealous Catholics do in their devotion to the 
cross ; and it is said a notable housewife of the 


place in days of yore is held in pious remem- - 


brance, and almost canonized as a saint, for hav-‘ 
ing died of pure exhaustion and chagrin in an 
ineffectual attempt to scour a black man white. © 

These particulars awakened my ardent curios- 
ity to see a place which I pictured to myself the 
very fountain-head of certain hereditary habits 
and customs prevalent among the descendants of 
the original Dutch settlers of my native State. I 
accordingly lost no time in performing a pilgrim- 
age to Broek. 

Before I reached the place I beheld symptoms 
of the tranquil character of its inhabitants. A 


little clump-built boat was in full sail along the ~ 


lazy bosom of acanal, but its sail consisted of the 
blades of two paddles stood on end, while the 
navigator sat steering with a third paddle in the 
stern, crouched down like a toad, with a slouched 
hat drawn over his eyes. 
some nautical lover on the way to his mistress. 
After proceeding a little farther I came in sight of 
the harbor or port of destination of this drowsy 
navigator. This was the Broeken-Meer, an artifi- 
cial basin, or sheet of olive-green water, tranquil 
as a mill-pond. On this the village of Broek is 
situated, and the borders are laboriously decorated 
with flower-beds, box-trees clipped into all kinds 


of ingenious shapes and fancies, and little ‘‘ lust’” 


houses, or pavilions. 

I alighted outside of the village, for no horse 
nor vehicle is permitted to enter its precincts, lest 
it should cause defilement of the well-scoured 
pavements. Shaking the dust off my feet, there- 
fore, I prepared to enter, with due reverence and 
circumspection, this sanctum sanctorum of Dutch 
cleanliness. 
with yellow bricks, laid edgewise, and so clean 
that one might eat from them. Indeed, they 
were actually worn deep, not by the tread of feet, 
but by the friction of the scrubbing-brush. 


The houses were built of wood, and all appear- 


ed to have been freshly painted, of green, yellow, 
and other bright colors. They were separated 
from each other by gardens and orchards, and 
stood at some little distancé from the street, with 
wide areas or courtyards, paved in mosaic, with 
variegated stones, polished by frequent rubbing. 
The areas were divided from the street by cur- 
iously-wrought railings, or balustrades, of iron, 
surmounted with brass and copper balls, scoured 
into dazzling effulgence. The very trunks olthe 
trees in front of the houses were by the same 
process made to look as if they had been var- 
nished. The porches, doors, and window-frames 
of the houses were of exotic woods, curiously 
carved, and polished like costly furniture. The 
front doors are never opened, excepting on christ- 
enings, marriages, or funerals; on all coer! 
n 
former times, persons when admitted had to put 


It amounts almost to a religion © 


I presumed him to be — 


I entered by a narrow street, paved if 
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on slippers, but this oriental ceremony is no longer 


insisted upon. 
A poor devil Frenchman who attended upon me 


‘as cicerone, boasted with some degree of exulta- 


* 
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tion, of a triumph of his countrymen over the 
stern regulations of the place. During the time 
that Holland was overrun by the armies of the 
French Republic, a French general, surrounded 
by his whole état major, who had come from 
Amsterdam to view the wonders of Broek, ap- 
plied for admission at one of these taboo’d por- 
tals. The reply was, that the owner never receiv- 
ed any one who did not come introduced by some 
‘“ Very well,’’ said the general, ‘‘ take 
my compliments to your master, and tell him I 
will return here to-morrow with a company of 
soldiers, ‘four parler raison avec mon ami 
flollandais.’’’ ‘Terrified at the idea of having a 
company of soldiers billeted upon him, the owner 
threw open his house, entertained the general and 
his retinue with unwonted hospitality ; though it 
is said it cost the family a month’s scrubbing and 
scouring, to restore all things to exact order, after 
this military invasion. My vagabond informant 
seemed to consider this one of the greatest victor- 
ies of the republic. 

I walked about the place in mute wonder and 
admiration. A dead stillness prevailed around, 
like that in the deserted streets of Pompeii. No 
sign of life was. to be seen, excepting now and 
then a hand, and a long pipe, and an occasional 
puff of smoke, out of the window of some “‘ lust- 
haus’’ overhanging a miniature canal; and on 
approaching a little nearer, the periphery in pro- 
file of some robustious burgher. 

Among the grand houses pointed out to me 
were those of Claes Bakker, and Cornelius Bak- 
ker, richly carved and gilded, with flower gardens 
and clipped shrubberies ; and that of the Great 
Ditmus, who my poor devil cicerone informed 
me, in a whisper, was worth two millions; all 
these were mansions shut up from the world, and 
only kept to be cleaned. After having been con- 
ducted from one wonder to another of the village, 
I was ushered by my guide into the grounds and 
gardens of Mynheer Broekker, another mighty 
cheese-manufacturer, worth eighty thousand 
guilders a year. I had repeatedly been struck 
with the similarity of all that I had seen in this 
amphibious little village, to the buildings and 
landscapes on Chinese platters and tea-pots ; but 
here I found the similarity complete ; for I was 
told that these gardens were modelled upon Van 
Bramm’s description of those of Yuen min Yuen, 
in China. Here were serpentine walks, with trel- 
lised borders ; winding canals, with fanéiful Chi- 
nese bridges ; flower-beds resembling huge bask- 
ets, with the flower of ‘‘ love lies bleeding’’ fall- 
ing over to the ground. But mostly had the fancy 
of Mynheer Broekker been displayed about a stag- 
nant little lake, on which a corpulent little pin- 
nace lay at anchor. On the border was a cottage 
within which were a wooden man and woman 
seated at table, and a wooden dog beneath, all 
the size of life ; on pressing a spring, the woman 
commenced spinning, and the dog barked furious- 
ly. Onthe lake were wooden swans, painted to 
the life ; some floating, others on the nest among 
the rushes ; while a wooden sportsman, crouched 
among the bushes, was preparing his gun to take 
deadly air. In another part of the garden was a 
dominie in his clerical robes, with wig, pipe, and 
cocked hat ; and mandarins with nodding heads, 
amid red lions, green tigers, and blue hares. 


Last of all, the heathen deities, in wood and ; 
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plaster, male and female, naked and bare-faced as 

usual, and seeming to stare with wonder at find 

ing themselves in such strange company. (oe 
My shabby French guide, while he pointed out — 


all these mechanical marvels of the garden, was 


anxious to let me see that he had too politea — 
taste to be pleased with them, At every new — 
nick-nack he would screw down his mouth, shrug _ 
up his shoulders, take a pinch of snuff, and ex- 
claim: ‘‘ Ma foi, Monsieur, ces Hollandais sont 
forts pour ces bétises la!” oe 
To attempt to gain admission to any of these 
stately abodes was out of the question, having no- 
company of soldiers to enforce a solicitation. I 
was fortunate enough, however, through the aid 
of my guide, to make my way into the! kitchen of 
the illustrious Ditmus, and I question whether the 
parlor would have proved more worthy of observa- 
tion. The cook, a little wiry, hook-nosed woman, 
worn thin by incessant action and friction, was 
bustling about among her kettles and saucepans, — 


with the scullion at her heels, both clatteringin 
wooden shoes, which were as clean and white as _ 


the milk-pails ; rows of vessels, of brass and cop- 
per, regiments of pewter dishes, and portly por- — 
ringers, gave resplendent evidence of the intensity 
of their cleanliness ; the very trammels and hang- 
ers in the fireplace were highly scoured, and the 
burnished face of the good Saint Nicholas shone 
forth from the iron plate of the chimney back. 

Among the decorations of the kitchen was a 
printed sheet of woodcuts, representing the var- 
ious holiday customs of Holland, with explanatory 
rhymes. Here I was delighted to recognize the | 
jollities of New Year’s Day; the festivities of 
Pads and Pinkster, and all the other merry-mak- 
ings handed down in my native place from the 
earliest times of New Amsterdam, and which had 
been such bright spots in the year in my child. 
hood. I eagerly made myself master of this pre. 
cious document, for a trifling consideration, and 
bore it off as a memento of the place ; though I 
question if, in so doing, I did not carry off with 
me the whole current literature of Broek. 

I must not omit to mention that this village is 
the paradise of cows as well as men ; indeed you 
would almost suppose the cow to be as much an 
object of worship here, as the bull was among the 
ancient Egyptians ; and well does she merit it, for 
she is in fact the patroness of the place. The 
same scrupulous cleanliness, however, which per- 
vades everything else, is manifested in the treat- 
ment of this venerated animal. She is not per- 
mitted to perambulate the place, but in winter, 
when she forsakes the rich pasture, a well-built 
house is provided for her, well painted, and main- 
tained in the most perfect order. Her stallis of — 
ample dimensions ; the floor is scrubbed and pol- — 
ished ; her hide is daily curried and brushed and 
sponged to her heart’s content, and her tail is 
daintily tucked up‘to the ceiling, and decorated 
with a riband ! 

On my way back through the village, I passed 
the house of the prediger, or preacher ; a very com- 


fortable mansion, which Jed me to augur well of © ‘ 


the state of religion in the village. On inquiry, I 
was told that for a long time the inhabitants lived 


in a great state of indifference as to religious mat- 


ters ; it was in vain that their preachers endeav, 
ored to arouse their thoughts as to a future state; 
the joys of heaven, as commonly depicted, wer¢ 
but little to their taste. At length a dominie ap. 
peared among them who struck out in a differen’ 
vein. He depicted the New Jerusalem as a placy ~ 
all smooth and level; with beautiful dykes, and 


_ ditches, and canals and houses all shining with 


paint and varnish, and glazed tiles; and where 
there should never come horse, or ass, or cat, or 
dog, or anything that could make noise or dirt ; 


but there should be nothing but rubbing and 


oe scrubbing, and washing and painting, and gilding 


and varnishing, for ever and ever, amen! Since 
that time, the good housewives of Broek have all 
turned their faces Zion-ward. ; 
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SKETCHES IN PARIS IN 1825, 


FROM THE TRAVELLING NOTE-BOOK OF GEOFFREY 
CRAYON, GENT. 


A PARISIAN hotel is a street set on end, the 


_ grand staircase forming the highway, and every 


floor a separate habitation. Let me describe the 


~~ one in which I am lodged, which may serve as a 


specimen of its class. It is a huge quadrangular 


- pile of stone, built round a spacious paved court. 


The ground floor is occupied by shops, maga- 
zines, and domestic offices. Then comes the 
entre-sol, with low ceilings, short windows, and 
dwarf chambers; then succeed a succession of 
floors, or stories, rising one above the other, to 
the number of Mahomet’s heavens. Each floor 
is like a distinct mansion, complete in itself, 
with ante-chamber, saloons, dining and sleeping 
rooms, kitchen and other conveniencies for the 
accommodation of a family. Some floors are di- 
vided into two or more suites of apartments. 
Each apartment has its main door of entrance, 
opening upon the staircase, or landing-places, 
and locked like a street door. Thus several fam- 
ilies and numerous single persons live under the 


‘same roof, totally independent of each other, and 


may live so for years without holding more in- 
tercourse than is kept up in other cities by resi- 


- dents in the same street. 


Like the great world, this little microcosm has 
its gradations of rank and style and importance. 
The Fremier, or first floor, with its grand saloons, 
lofty ceilings, and splendid furniture, is decidedly 
the aristocratical part of the establishment. The 


.second floor is scarcely less aristocratical and 


magnificent ; the other floors go on lessening in 
splendor as they gain in altitude, and end with 
the attics, the region of petty tailors, clerks, and 
sewing girls. To make the filling up of the man- 


-sion complete, every odd nook and corner is fitted 


up as a soli petit appartement &@ gargon (a pretty 
little bachelor’s apartment), that is to say, some 
little dark inconvenient nestling-place for a poor 
devil of a bachelor. 

The whole domain is shut up“from the street 
by a great porte-cochére, or portal, calculated 
for the admission of carriages. This consists of 
two massy folding-doors, that swing heavily open 
upon a spacious entrance, passing under the front 
of the edifice into the court-yard. On one side is 
a spacious staircase leading to the upper apart- 
ments. Immediately without the portal is the 
porter’s lodge, a smail room with one or two bed- 
rooms adjacent, for the accommodation of the 
concierge, or porter and his family. This is one 
of the most important functionaries of the hotel. 
He is, in fact, the Cerberus of the establishment, 
and no one can pass in or out without his knowl- 
edge and consent. The forte-cochére in general 
is fastened by a sliding bolt, from which a cord 
or wire passes into the porter’s lodge. Whoever 
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draws the bolt. A visitor from without gives a 
single rap with the massive knocker ; the bolt is 
immediately drawn, as if by an invisible hand ; 
the door stands ajar, the visitor pushes it open, 
and enters. A face presents itself at the glass 
door of the porter’s little chamber ; the stranger 
pronounces the name of the person he comes to 
seek. If the person or family is of importance, 
occupying the first or second floor, the porter 
sounds a bell once or twice, to give notice that a 
visitor is at hand. The stranger in the meantime 
ascends the great staircase, the highway common 
to all, and arrives at the outer door, equivalent to 
a street door, of the suite of rooms inhabited by 
his friends. Beside this hangs a bell-cord, with 
which he rings for admittance. 

When the family or person inquired for is of 
less importance, or lives in some remote part of 
the mansion less easy to be apprized, no signal is 
given. The applicant pronounces the name at 


the porter’s door, and is told, ‘‘ Montez au troi- 


siéme, au quatriéme , sounez a la porte a droite, 
ou &@ gauche ; (‘‘ Ascend to the third or fourth 
story ; ring the bell on the right or left hand 
door’) as the case may be. 

The porter and his wife act as domestics to such 
of the inmates of the mansion as do not keep ser- 
vants ; making their beds, arranging their rooms, 
lighting their fires, and doing other menial offices, 
for which they receive a monthly stipend. They 
are also in confidential intercourse with the ser- 


vants of the other inmates, and, having an eye on | 


all the in-comers and out-goers, are thus enabled, 
by hook and by crook, to learn the secrets and 
domestic history of every member of the little ter- 
ritory within the forte-cochére. 

The porter’s lodge is accordingly a great scene 
of gossip, where all the private affairs of this in- 
terior neighborhood are discussed. The court- 
yard, also, is an assembling place in the evenings 
for the servants of the different families, anda 
sisterhood of sewing girls from the entre-sols and 
the attics, to play at various games, and dance to 
the music of their own songs, and the echoes 
of their feet, at which assemblages the porter’s 
daughter takes the lead ; a fresh, pretty, buxom 
girl, generally called “‘ La Petite,’’ though almost 
as tallas a grenadier. These little evening gath- 
erings, so characteristic of this gay country, are 
countenanced by the various families of the man- 
sion, who often look down from their windows 
and balconies, on moonlight evenings, and enjoy 
the simple revels of their domestics. I must ob- 
serve, however, that the hotel I am describing is 
rather a quiet, retired one, where most of the in- 
mates are permanent residents from year to year, 
so that there is more of the spirit of neighbor- 
hood than in the bustling, fashionable hotels in 
the gay parts of Paris, which are continually 
changing their inhabitants. 


MY FRENCH NEIGHBOR. 


I OFTEN amuse myself by watching from my win- 
dow (which by,the bye, is tolerably elevated), the 
movements of the teeming little world below me ; 
and as I am on sociable terms with the porter and 
his wife, I gather from them, as they light my 
fire, or serve my breakfast, anecdotes of all my 
fellow lodgers. I have been somewhat curious in 
studying a little antique Frenchman, who occu- 
pies one of the jolie chambres 4 garcon already 


wishes to go out must speak to the porter, who | mentioned, He is one of those superannuated vet- 
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erans who flourished before the revolution, and 
have weathered all the storms of Paris, in conse- 
quence, very probably, of being fortunately too in- 
significant to attract attention. He has a small 
income, which he manages with the skill of a 
French economist ; appropriating so much for 
his lodgings, so much for his meals ; so much for 
his visits to St. Cloud and Versailles, and so much 
for his seatat the theatre. He has resided in the 
hotel for years, and always in the same chamber, 
which he furnishes at his ownexpense. The dec- 
orations of the room mark his various ages. There 
are some gallant pictures which he hung up in 
his younger days; with a portrait of a lady of 
rank, whom he speaks tenderly of, dressed in the 
old French taste; and a pretty opera dancer, 
' pirouetting in a hoop petticoat, who lately died at 
', a good old age. In a corner of this picture is 


stuck a prescription for rheumatism, and below, 


it stands an easy-chair. He has a small parrot 
at the window, to amuse him when within doors, 

and a pug dog to accompany him in his daily 
peregrinations. While I am writing he is cross- 
ing the court to go out. He is attired in his best 
coat, of sky-blue, and is doubtless bound for the 

' Tuileries. His hair is dressed in the old style, 
with powdered ear-locks and a pig-tail. His lit- 
tle dog trips after him, sometimes on four legs, 
sometimes on three, and looking as if his leather 
small-clothes were too tight for him. Now the 
old gentleman stops to have a word with an old 
crony who lives in the entre-sol, and is just re- 
turning from his promenade. Now they take a 
pinch of snuff together ; now they pull out huge 
red cotton handkerchiefs (those ‘‘ flags of abomi- 
nation,’’ as they have well been called) and blow 
their noses most sonorously. Now they turn to 
make remarks upon their two little dogs, who 
are exchanging the morning’s salutation ; now 
they part, and my old gentleman stops to have a 
passing word with the porter’s wife ; and now he 
sallies forth, and is fairly launched upon the town 
for the day. - 

No man is so methodical as a complete idler, 
and none so scrupulous in measuring and por- 
tioning out his time as he whose time is worth 
nothing. The old gentleman in question has his 
exact hour for rising, and for shaving himself by 
a small mirror hung against his casement. He 
sallies forth at a certain hour every morning to 
take his cup of coffee and his roll at a certain 
café, where he reads the papers. He has been a 
regular admirer of the lady who presides at the 
bar, and always stops to have a little dadinage 
with her en passant. He has his regular walks 
on the Boulevards and in the Palais Royal, where 
he sets his watch by the petard fired off by the 
sun at mid-day. He has his daily resort in the 
Garden of the Tuileries, to meet with a knot of 
veteran idlers like himself, who talk on pretty 
much the same subjects whenever they meet. He 
has been present at all the sights and shows and 
rejoicings of Paris for the last fifty years ; has 
witnessed the great events of the revolution ; the 
guillotining of the king and queen ; the corona- 
tion of Bonaparte ; the capture of Paris, and the 
restoration of the Bourbons. All these he speaks 
of with the coolness of a theatrical critic ; and I 
question whether he has not been gratified by 
each in its turn; not from any inherent love of 
tumult, but from that insatiable appetite for spec- 
tacle which prevails among the inhabitants of this 
metropolis. I have been amused with a farce, in 
which one of these systematic old triflers is repre- 
sented. He sings a song detailing his whole 
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day’s round of insignificant occupations, and goes 
to bed delighted with the idea that his next day 


will be an exact repetition of the same routine : aA 


“Je me couche le soir, 
Enchanté de pouvoir _ 
Recommencer mon train 

Le lendemain 
Matin.’ 


* 


THE ENGLISHMAN AT PARIS. 


IN another part of the hotel a handsome suite 


of rooms is occupied by an old English gentle. | 


man, of great probity, some understanding, and 


very considerable crustiness, who has come to — 


France to live economically. He has a very fair 
property, but his wife, being of that blessed kind 
compared in Scripture to the fruitful vine, has 
overwhelmed him with a family of buxom daugh- 


ters, who hang clustering about him, ready to be — 


gathered by any hand. He is seldom to be seen 
in public without one hanging on each arm, and 
smiling on all the world, while his own mouth is 
drawn down at each corner like a mastiff’s with 


internal growling at everything about him. He 


adheres rigidly to English fashion in dress, and 
trudges about in long gaiters and broad-brimmed 
hat ; while his daughters almost overshadow him 
with feathers, flowers, and French bonnets. 

He contrives to keep up an atmosphere of Eng- 
lish habits, opinions, and prejudices, and to carry 


a semblance of London into the very heart of 


Paris. His mornings are spent at Galignani’s 
news-room, where he forms one of a knot of in- 
veterate quidnuncs, who read the same articles 


‘over a dozen times! in a dozen different papers. 


He generally dines in company with some of his’ 
own countrymen, and they have what is called a 
‘‘comfortable sitting’’ after dinner, in the Eng- 
lish fashion, drinking wine, discussing the news 
of the London papers, and canvassing the French 
character, the French metropolis, and the French 
revolution, ending with a unanimous admission of 
English courage, English morality, English cook- 
ery, English wealth, the magnitude of London, 
and the ingratitude of the French. 

His evenings are chiefly spent at a club of his 
countrymen, where the London papers-are taken. 
Sometimes his daughters entice him to the the- 
atres, but not often. He abuses French tragedy, 
as all fustian and bombast, Talma as a ranter, 
and Duchesnois as a mere termagant. It is true 
his ear is not sufficiently familiar with the lan- 
guage to understand French verse, and he gen- 
erally goes to sleep during the performance. The 
wit of the French comedy is flat and pointless to 
him. He would not give one of Munden’s wry 
faces, or Liston’s inexpressible looks tor the 
whole of it. 

He will not admit that Paris has any advantage 
over London. The Seine is a muddy rivulet in 
comparison with the Thames; the West End of 
London surpasses the finest parts of the French 
capital ; and on some one’s observing that there 
was a very thick fog out of doors: ‘‘ Pish!’’ said 
he, crustily, ‘‘it’s nothing to the fogs we have in 
London.” 

He has infinite trouble in bringing his table into 
anything like conformity to English rule. With 
his liquors, it is true, he is tolerably successful. 
He procures London porter, and a stock of port and 
sherry, at considerable expense ; for he observes 
that he cannot stand those cursed thin French 


they dilute his blood so much as to give 
“the rheumatism. As to their white wines, 
he stigmatizes them as mere substitutes for cider ; 
and as to claret, why ‘‘it would be port if it 
could.’” He has continual quarrels with his 
French cook, whom he renders wretched by in- 
. sisting on his conforming to Mrs. Glass ; for it is 


easier to convert a Frenchman from his religion | 


than his cookery. The.poor fellow, by dint of re- 

peated efforts, once brought himself to serve up 

ros bif sufficiently raw to suit what he considered 

_ the cannibal taste of his master; but thenyhe 

_ could not refrain, at,the last moment, adding some 
ore sauce, that put the old gentleman in a 
ury. 

; le detests wood-fires, and has procured a 
quantity of coal; but not having a grate, he is 
obliged to burn it on the hearth. Here he sits 
poking and stirring the fire with one end ofa 

- tongs, while the room is as murky as a smithy ; 

- railing at French chimneys, French masons, and 
French architects ; giving a poke at the end of 

_every sentence, as though he were stirring up the 

_very bowels of the delinquents he is anathematiz- 

ing. He lives in a state militant with inanimate 

_ objects around him ; gets into high dudgeon with 

doors and casements, because they will not come 

_ under English law, and has implacable feuds with 

sundry refractory pieces of furniture. Among 
these is one in particular with which he is sure to 
have a high quarrel every time he goes to dress. 

It is a commode, one of those smooth, polished, 

_ plausible pieces of French \furniture, that have 

the perversity of five hundred devils. Each drawer 

_~ has a will of its own; will open or not, just as 

the whim takes it, and sets lock and key at defi- 
ance. Sometimes a drawer will refuse to yield 

_ to either persuasion or force, and will part with 

both handles rather than yield; another will 

come out in the most coy and coquettish manner 
imaginable ; elbowing along, zig-zag ; one corner 

_ retreating as the other advances ; making a thou- 
sand difficulties and objections at every move ; 
until the old gentleman, out of all patience, gives 
a sudden jerk, and brings drawer and contents 
into the middle of the floor. His hostility to this 
unlucky piece of furniture increases every day, as 
if incensed that it does not grow better. Heis 
like the fretful invalid who cursed his bed, that 
the longer he lay the harder it grew. The only 
_benefit he has derived from the quarrel is, that it 
has furnished him with a crusty joke, which he 
utters on all occasions. Heswears that a French 
commode is the most izcommodious thing in ex- 
istence, and that although the nation cannot make 
a joint-stool that will stand steady, yet they are 

always talking of everything’s being perfectionée. 

! His servants understand his humor, and avail 
_ themselves of it. He was one day disturbed by a 

pertinacious rattling and shaking at one of the 

_ doors, and bawled out in an angry tone to know 

the cause of the disturbance. ‘‘Sir,’’ said the 

_ tootman, testily, ‘‘it’s this confounded French 
~ lock!’ ‘‘ Ah!” said the old gentleman, pacified 

} by this hit at the nation, ‘‘I thought there was 

somefhing French at the bottom of it !’’ 
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_ ENGLISH AND FRENCH CHARACTER, 


a As Iam a mere looker on in Europe, and hold 
myself'as much as possible aloof from its quarrels 
and prejudices, I feel something like one over- 
looking a game, who, without any great skill of 
his own, can occasionally perceive the blunders of 
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much abler players. This neutrality of feeling 


presented in this time of general peace, when the 
various people of Europe, who have so long been 
sundered by wars, are brought together and 


placed side by side in this great gathering-place — 
No greater contrast, however, is ex- — 


of nations. 
hibited than that of the French and English. 
The peace has deluged this gay capital with En- 
glish visitors of all ranks and conditions. They 
throng every place of curiosity and amusement ; 
fill the public gardens, the galleries, the cafés, 
saloons, theatres ; always herding together, never 
associating with the French. The two nations 
are like two threads of different colors, tangled 
together but never blended. 

In fact they present a continual antithesis, and 
seem to value themselves upon being unlike each 
other ; yet each have their peculiar merits, which 
should entitle them to each other’s esteem. The 
French intellect is quick and active. It flashes 
its way into a subject with the rapidity of light- 


ning ; seizes upon remote conclusions with a suds. 


den bound, and its deductions are almost intui- 
tive. The English intellect is less rapid, but 
more persevering ; less sudden, but more sure in 
its deductions. The quickness and mobility of 
the French enable them to find enjoyment in the 
multiplicity of sensations. They speak and act 
more from immediate impressions than from re- 
flection and meditation. They are therefore more 
social and communicative ; more fond of society, 
and of places of public resort and amusement 

An Englishman is more reflective in his habits. 

He lives in the world of his own thoughts, and 
seems more self-existent and self-dependent. He 
loves the quiet of his own apartment, even when 
abroad, he in a manner makes a little solitude 
around him, by his silence and reserve ; he moves, 
about shy and solitary, and as it were, buttoned 
up, body and soul. : 

The French are great optimists; they seize 
upon every good as it flies, and revel in the pass- 
ing pleasure. The Englishman is too apt to ne- 
glect the present good, in preparing against the 
possible evil. However adversities may lower, 
let the sun shine but for a moment, and forth 
sallies the mercurial Frenchman, in holiday dress 
and holiday spirits, gay as a butterfly, as though 
his sunshine were perpetual; but let the sun 
beam never so brightly, so there be but a cloud 
in the horizon, the wary Englishman ventures 
forth distrustfully, with his umbrella in his hand. 

The Frenchman has a wonderful facility at 
turning small things to advantage. No one caa 
be gay and luxurious on smaller means ; no one 
requires less expense to be happy. He practises 
a kind of gilding in his style of living, and ham- 
mers out every guinea into gold leaf. 
Englishman, on the contrary, is expensive in his 
habits, and expensive in his enjoyments. He 
values everything, whether useful or ornamental, 
by what it costs. He has no satisfaction in 
show, unless it be solid and complete. Every 
thing goes with him by the square foot. What- 
ever display he makes, the depth is sure to equal 
the surface. 

The Frenchman’s habitation, like himself, is 
open, cheerful,..bustling, and noisy. He lives in 
a part of a great hotel, with wide portal, paved 
court, a spacious dirty stone staircase, and a 
family on every floor. Allis clatter and chatter. 
He is good humored and talkative with his ser~ 
vants, sociable with his neighbors, and com- 
plaisant to all the world. Anybody has access to 


enables me to enjoy the contrasts of character 
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fhimself and his apartments; his very bed-room 
is open to visitors, whatever may be its state of 
contusion ; and all this not from any peculiarly 
hospitable feeling, but from that communicative 
habit which predominates over his character. 

~. The Englishman, on the contrary, ensconces 
himself in a snug brick mansion, which he has all 
to himself; locks the front door; puts broken 
bottles along his walls, and spring guns and man- 
traps in his gardens ; shrouds himself with trees 
and window-curtains ; exults in his quiet and pri- 
vacy, and seems disposed to keep out noise, day- 
light, and company. His house, like himself, has 
a reserved, inhospitable exterior; yet whoever 
gains admittance is apt to find a warm heart and 
warm fireside within. 


. The French excel in wit, the English in 


_ humor ; the French have gayer fancy, the English. 


richer imagination. The former are full of sensi- 
bility ; easily moved, and\prone to sudden and 
great excitement; but their excitement is not 
durable ; the English are more phlegmatic ; not 
so readily affected, but capable of being aroused 
to great enthusiasm. The faults of these opposite 
temperaments are that the vivacity of the French 
is apt to’sparkle up and be frothy, the gravity of 
the English to settle down and grow muddy. 
When the two characters can be fixed in a 
medium, the French kept from effervescence and 
the English from stagnation, both will be found 
excellent. 

This contrast of character may also be noticed 
in the great concerns of the two nations. The 
ardent Frenchman is all for military renown ; he 
fights for glory, that is to say, for success in 
arms. For, provided the national flag is victori- 
ous, he cares little about the expense, the injus- 
tice, or the inutility of the war. It is wonderful 
_how the poorest Frenchman will revel on a tri- 
umphant bulletin; a great victory is meat and 
drink to him ; and at the sight of a military sov- 
ereign, bringing home captured cannon and cap- 
tured standards, he throws up his greasy cap in 
_the air, and is ready to jump out of his wooden 
- shoes for joy. : 

John Bull, on the contrary, is a reasoning, con- 
siderate person. If he does wrong, it is in the 
most rational way imaginable. He fights because 
the good of the world requires it. He is a moral 
person, and makes war upon his neighbor for the 
“maintenance of peace and good order, and sound 
principles. He is a money-making personage, 
and’ fights for the prosperity of commerce and 
manufactures. Thus the two nations have been 
fighting, time out of mind, for glory and good. 
The French, in pursuit of glory, have had their 
capital twice taken ; and john in pursuit of good, 
has run himself over head and ears in debt. 


THE TUILERIES AND WINDSOR CASTLE. 


{ HAVE sometimes fancied I could discover na- 
tional characteristics in national edifices. In the 
Chateau of the Tuileries, for instance, I perceive 
the same jumble of contrarieties that marks the 
French character ; the same whimsical mixture of 
the great and the little ; the splendid and the pal- 
try, the sublime and the grotesque. On visiting 
this famous pile, the first thing that strikes both 
eye and ear is military display. The courts glitter 
with steel-clad soldiery, and resound with the 
tramp of horse, the roll of drum, and the bray of 
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-the very ridge of the roof, may be seen here and 


trumpet. Dismounted guardsmen patrol ts 
arcades, with loaded carbines, jingling spears, 
and clanking sabres. ~Gigantic gremadiers ar 
posted about its staircases ; young officers of the 
guards loll. from the balconies, or lounge in 
groups upon the terraces ; and the gleam of bayo- — 
net from window to window, shows that'sentinels — 
are pacing up and down the corridors and ante-_ 
chambers. The first floor is brilliant with the 
splendors of a court. French taste has tasked 
itself in adorning the sumptuous suites of apart- 
ments ; nor are the gilded chapel and the splen- 
did theatre forgotten, where piety and pleasure 
are next-door neighbors, and harmonize together 
with perfect French dzenseance, eee 
Mingled up with all this regal and military” 
magnificence, is a world of whimsical and make- 
shift detail. A great part of the huge edifice is — 
cut up into little chambers and nestling-places for 
retainers of the court, dependants on retainers, ~ 
and hangers-on of Seatac pae Some are 
squeezed into narrow entre-cols, those low, dark, 
intermediate slices of apartments between floors, 
the inhabitants of which seem shoved in, edge- 
ways, like books between narrow shelevs ; others © 
are perched like swallows, under the eaves ; the 
high roofs, too, which are as tall and steep as a 
French cocked-hat, have rows of little dormant 
windows, tier above tier, just large enough to ad- 
mit light and air for some dormitory, and to en- 
able its occupant to peep out at the sky. Even to 


there one of these airholes, with a stove pipe be- 
side it, to carry off the smoke from the handful of 
fuel with which its weazen-faced tenant simmers 
his demi-tasse of coffee. 

On approaching the palace from the Pont Royal, 
you take in at a glance all the various strata of 
inhabitants; the garreteer in the roof; the re- 
tainer in the entre-sol ; the courtiers at the case- 
ments of the royal apartments; while on the 
ground-floor a steam of savory odors and a score 
or two of cooks, in white caps, bobbing their 
heads about the windows, betray that scientific | 
and all-important laboratory, the Royal Kitchen. 

Go into the grand ante-chamber of the royal 
apartments on Sunday and see the mixture of Old 
and New France; the old emigrés, returned with — 
the Bourbons ; little withered, spindle-shanked : 
old noblemen, clad in court dresses, that figured 
in these saloons before the revolution, and have 
been carefully treasured up during their exile; — 
with the solitaires and azles de pigeon of former 
days ; and the court swords strutting out behind, 
like pins stuck through dry beetles. See them 
haunting the scenes of their former splendor, in 
hopes of a restitution of estates, like ghosts haunt- 
ing the vicinity of buried treasure ; while around 
them you see the Young France, that have 
grown up in the fighting school of Napoleon ; all 
equipped en militaire ; tall, hardy, frank, vigor-— 
ous, sun-burned, fierce-whiskered ; with tramping 
boots, towering crests, and glittering breast- 
plates. 

It is incredible the number ot ancient and 
hereditary feeders on royalty said to be hotfSed in 
this establishment. Indeed all the royal palaces 
abound with noble families returned from exile, 
and who have nestling-places allotted them while | 
they await the restoration of their estates, or the 
much-talked-of law indemnity. Some of them 
have-fine quarters, but poor living. Some fami- 
lies have but five or six hundred francs a year, — 
and all their retinue consists of a servant woman, 
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this, they maint 
uteur, look down with vast contempt upon 
‘opulent families which have risen since the 
volution ; stigmatize them all as parvenues, or 
upstarts, and refuse to visit them. 

__In regarding the exterior of the Tuileries, with 
all its outward signs of internal populousness, | 
have often thought what a rare sight it would be 
to see it suddenly unroofed, and all its nooks and 


turning up the stump of an old tree, and dislodg- 
_ ing the world of grubs, and ants, and_ beetles 
lodged beneath. “Indeed there is a scandalous 
anecdote current, that in the time of one of the 
_ petty plots, when petards were exploded under 
_ the windows of the Tuileries, the police made a 
_ sudden investigation of the palace at four o'clock 
in the morning ; when a scene of the most whim- 
~ sical confusion ensued. Hosts of supernumerary 
__ inhabitants were found foisted into the huge edi- 
_ fice ; every rat-hole had its occupant ; and places 
_ which had been considered as tenanted only by 
_ spiders, were found crowded with a surreptitious 
_ population. It is added, that many ludicrous ac- 
_cidents occurred ; great scampering and slam- 
ming of doors, and whisking away in night-gowns 
and slippers; and several persons, who were 
found by accident in their neighbors’ chambers, 
evinced indubitable astonishment at the circum- 
stance. 

As I have fanci 


i 


ed | could read the French 


a character in the national palace of the Tuileries, 
so I have pictured to myself some of the traits. of 
_ John Bull in his royal abode of Windsor Castle. 


The Tuileries, outwardly a peaceful *palace, is in 

effect a swaggering military hold ; while the old 
' castle, on the contrary, in spite of its bullying 
look, is completely under petticoat government. 
Every corner and nook is built up intosome snug, 
cosy nestling place, some ‘‘ procreant cradle,’’ not 
tenanted by meagre expectants or whiskered 
warriors, but by sleek placemen ; knowing real- 
izers of present pay and present pudding ; who 
seem placed there not to kill and destroy, but to 
breed and multiply. Nursery maids and children 
shine with rosy faces at the windows, and swarm 
about the courts andterraces. The very soldiers, 
have a pacific look, and when off duty may be 
seen loitering about the place with the nursery- 
-maids; not making love to them in the gay gal- 

lant style of the French soldiery, but with infinite 

bonhommie aiding them to take care of the broods 
- of childwen. 

Though the old castle is in decay, everything 
about it thrives ; the very crevices of the walls are 
tenanted by swallows, rooks, and pigeons, all 
sure of quiet lodgment ; the ivy strikes its roots 
deep in the fissures, and flourishes about the 
mouldering tower.* Thus itis with honest John ; 
according to his own account, he is ever going to 

ruin, yet everything that lives on him, thrives 
- ®and waxes fat. He would fain be a soldier, and 
- swagger like his neighbors; but his domestic, 
- quiet-loving, uxorious nature continually gets the 
upper hand ; and though he may mount his hel- 
met and gird on his sword, yet "he is apt to sink 
into the plodding, pains-taking father of a family ; 
with a troop of children at his heels, and his 
4 pecpcn kind hanging on each arm.- 


* The above sketch was Written before the thorough 
_ repairs and magnificent additions that have been made 
of late years to Windsor Castle. ; 
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corners laid open to the day. It would be like © 
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THE FIELD OF WATERLOO. 


I HAVE spoken heretofore with some levity of the 

contrast that exists between the English and French © 
character ; but it deserves more serious consid- 
eration. They are the two great nations of mod- — 
ern times most diametrically opposed} and most 
worthy of each other’s rivalry ; essentially distinct 
in their characters, excelling in opposite qual 
ties, and reflecting lustre on each other by their — 
very opposition. In nothing is this contrast more 
strikingly.evinced than in their military conduct. 
Wor ages have they been contending, and for age 
have they crowded each other’s history with act 
of splendid heroism. Take the Battle of Water- 
loo, for instance, the last and most memorable 
trial of their rival prowess. Nothing could sur-» 
pass the brilliant daring on the one side, and the | 
steadfast enduring on the other. The French — 
cavalry broke like waves on the compact squares _ 
of English infantry. They were seen galloping — 
round those serried walls of men, seeking in vain — 
for an entrance ; tossing their arms in the air, in 
the heat of their enthusiasm, and braving the © 
whole front of battle. The British troops, on the 
other hand, forbidden to move or fire, stood firm 
and enduring. Their columns were ripped up by 
cannonry ; whole rows were swept down at a 
shot ; the survivors closed their ranks, and stood 
firm. In this way many columns stood through ~ 
the pelting of the iron tempest without firing a 
shot ; without any action to stir their blood, or 
excite their spirits. Death thinned their ranks, 
but could not shake their souls. ea 
- A beautiful instance of the quick and generous’ 
impulses to which the French are prone, is given 
in the case of a French cavalier, in the hottest of 
the action, charging furiously upon a British offi-. 
cer, but perceiving in the moment of assault that 
his adversary had lost his sword-arm, dropping — 
the point of his sabre, and courteously riding on, 
Peace be with that generous warrior, whatever — 
were his fate! Ifhe went down in the storm of | 
battle, with the foundering fortunes of his chief- 
tain, may the turf of Waterloo grow green above 
his grave! and happier far would be the fate of 
such a spirit, to sink amid the tempest, uncon- 
scious of defeat, than to survive, and mourn over 
the blighted laurels of his country. 

In this way the two armies fought through a 
long and bloody day. The French with enthusi- 
astic valor, the English with cool, inflexible cour- 
age, until Fate, as if to leave the question of — 
superiority still undecided between two such 
adversaries, brought up the Prussians to decide 
the fortunes of the field. 

It was several years afterward that I visited the 
field of Waterloo. The ploughshare had been 
busy with its oblivious labors, and the frequent 

harvest had nearly obliterated the vestiges of war. _ 
Still the blackened ruins of Hoguemont stood, a 
monumental pile, to mark the violence of this 
vehement struggle. Its broken walls, pierced by 
bullets, and shattered by explosions, showed the 
deadly strife that had taken place within ; when 
Gaul and Briton, hemmed in between narrow 
walls, hand to hand and foot to foot, fought from 
garden to court-yard, from court-yard to cham- 
ber, with intense and concentrated rivalship. 
Columns of smoke turned from this vortex of bat- 
tle as from a volcano: ‘‘it was,’”’ said my guide, 
‘‘like a little hell upon earth.’’ Not far off, twe 
or three broad spots of rank, unwholesome green 


still marked the places where these rival warriors, 
ie ie c 
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after their fierce and fitful ‘struggle, slept quietly 


- together in the lap of their common mother earth. 


Over all the rest of the field peace had resumed 
its sway. The thoughtless whistle of the peasant 


floated on the air, instead of the trumpet’s 


clangor ; the team slowly labored up the hill-side, 
once shaken by the hoofs of rushing squadrons ; 


_and wide fields of corn waved peacefully over the 


- soldiers’ graves, as summer seas dimple over the 


rs 


place where many a tall ship lies buried. 


To the foregoing desultory notes on the French 
military character, let me append a few traits 
which I picked up verbally in one of the French 
provinces. They may have already appeared in 


print, but I have never met with them. 


_ At the breaking out of the revolution, when so 
many of the old families emigrated, a descendant 
of the great Turenne, by the name of De Latour 


’ D’ Auvergne, refused to accompany his relations, 


and entered into the Republican army. He 


served in all the campaigns of the revolution, dis- 


tinguished himself by his: valor, his accomplish- 


ments, and his generous spirit, and might have 
risen to fortune and to the highest honors. He 
refused, however, all rank in the army, above that 
of captain, and would receive no recompense for 
his achievements but a sword of honor. Napo- 
leon, in testimony of his merits, gave him the title 


of Premier Grenadier de France (First Grenadier 


of France), which was the only title he would 
eyer bear. He was killed in Germany, in 1809 
or ‘10. To honor his memory, his place was 
always retained in his regiment, as if he still oc- 
cupied it ; and whenever the regiment was mus- 
tered, and the name of De Latour D’Auvergne 


was called out, the reply was, ‘‘ Dead on the field, 


of honor!’ 
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PARIS AT THE RESTORATION. 


PARIS presented a singular aspect just after the 
downfall of Napoleon, and the restoration of the 
Bourbons. It was filled with a restless, roaming 
population; a dark, sallow race, with fierce 
moustaches, black cravats, and feverish, menacing 
jooks ; men suddenly thrown out of employ by the 
return of peace ; officers cut short in their career, 
and cast loose with scanty means, many of them 
in utter indigence, upon the world; the broken 
elements of armies. They haunted the places of 
public resort, like restless, unhappy spifits, tak- 
ing no pleasure ; hanging about, like lowering 
clouds that linger after a storm, and giving a sin- 
ue air of gloom to this otherwise gay metropo- 

is. 

The vaunted courtesy of the old school, the 
smooth urbanity that prevailed in former days ot 
settled government and long-established aris- 
tocracy, had disappeared amid the savage repub- 
licanism of the revolution and the military furor 
of the empire ; recent reverses had stung the na- 
tional vanity to the quick ; and English travellers, 
who crowded to Paris on the return of peace, ex- 
pecting to meet with a gay, good-humored, com- 
plaisant populace, such as existed in the time of 
the ‘‘Sentimental Journey,’’ were surprised at 
finding them irritable and fractious, quick at 
fancying affronts, and not unapt to offer insults. 
They accordingly inveighed with heat and bitter- 
ness at the rudeness they experienced in the French 
metropolis ; yet what better had they to expect ? 
Had Charles I]. been reinstated in his kingdom 
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by the valor of French troops; had he been 


wheeled triumphantly to London over the trampled 


bodies and trampled standards of England’s — as 


bravest sons ; had a French general dictated to 
the English capital, anda French army been quar- 
tered in Hyde-Park ; had Paris poured forth its 
motley population, and the wealthy bourgeoise of 


every French trading town swarmed to London ; 


crowding its squares ; filling its streets with their 


equipages ; thronging its fashionable hotels, and — 


places of amusements ; elbowing its impoverished 


nobility out of their palaces and opera-boxes, and ~ 


looking down on the humiliated inhabitants as a 
conquered people ; in sucha reverse of the case, 
what degree of courtesy would the populace ot 
London have been apt to exercise toward their 
visitors ? * 7 
On the contrary, I have always admired the de- 
gree of magnanimity exhibited by the French on 
the occupation of their capital by the English. 
When we consider the military ambition of this 
nation, its love of glory ; the splendid height to 
which its renown in arms had recently been car- 
ried, and with these, the tremendous reverses it 
had just undergone ; its armies shattered, annihi- 
lated ; its capital captured, garrisoned, and over- 
run, and that too by its ancient rival, the English, 
toward whom it had cherished for centuries a 
jealous arid almost religious hostility ; could we 
have wondered if the tiger spirit of this fiery peo- 
ple had broken out in bloody feuds and deadly 
quarrels ; and that they had sought to rid them- 
selves in any way of their invaders? But it is 
cowardly nations only, those who dare not wield 
the sword, that revenge themselves with the lurk- 
ing dagger. There were no assassinations in 
Paris. / The French had fought valiantly, desper- 
ately, in the field ; but, when valor was no longer 
of avail, they submitted like gallant men to a fate 
they could not withstand. Some instances of in- 
sult from the populace were experienced by their 
English visitors ; some personal rencontres, which 
led to duels, did take place ; but these smacked 
of open and honorable hostility. No instances of 
lurking and perfidious revenge occurred, and the 
British soldier patrolled the streets of Paris safe 


.from treacherous assault. 


If the English met with harshness and repulse 


in social intercourse, it was in some degree a proof 


that the people are more sincere than has been 
represented. The emigrants who had just re- 
turned, were not yet reinstated. Society was con- 


stituted of those who had flourished under the late 


régime ; the newly ennobled, the recently en- 
riched, who felt their prosperity and their conse- 
quence endangered by this change of things. The 
broken-down officer, who saw his glory tarnished, 
his fortune ruined, his occupation gone, could not 


be expected to look with complacency upon the | 


authors of his downfall. The English visitor, 
flushed with health, and wealth, and victory, 


could little enter into the feelings of the blighted» ” 


watrior, scarred with a hundred battles, an exile 


from the camp, broken in constitution by the 


wars, impoverished by the peace, and cast back, 
a needy stranger-in the splendid but captured 
metropolis of his country. 

‘Oh! who can tell what heroes feel, 

When all but life and honor’s lost!’ 


% The above rematks were suggested by a conver- 
sation with the late Mr. Canning, whom the author 
met in Paris, and who expressed himself in the most 


liberal way concerning the magnanimity ot the French 
| on the occupation of their capital by strangers. 
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_ And here let me notice the conduct of the 
French soldiery on the dismemberment of the 
army of the Loire, when two hundred thousand 
men were suddenly thrown out of employ; men 
_ who had been brought up to the camp, and scarce 
_ knew any other home. Few in civil, peaceful life, 
_ are aware of the severe trial to the feelings that 
takes place on the dissolution of a regiment. 
‘There is a fraternity in arms. The community 
of dangers, hardships, enjoyments ; the participa- 
tion in battles and victories ; the companionship 
in adventures, at a time of life when men’s feel- 
ings are most fresh, susceptible, and ardent, all 
these bind the members of a regiment strongly 
- together. To them the regiment is friends, 
family, home. They identify themselves with its 
fortunes, its glories, its disgraces. Imagine this 
romantic tie suddenly dissolved ; the regiment 
broken up; the occupation of its members 
gone; their military pride mortified; the ca- 
reer of glory closed behind them ; that of ob- 
scurity, dependence, want, neglect, perhaps beg- 
gary, before them. Such was the case with the 
_ soldiers of the Army of the Loire. They were 
sent off in squads, with officers, to the principal 
_ towns where they were to be disarmed and dis- 
_ charged. In this way they passed through the 
country with arms in their hands, often exposed 
to slights and scoffs, to hunger and various hard- 
ships aad privations ; but they conducted them- 
selves magnanimously, without any of those out- 
breaks of violence and wrong that so often attend 
_ the dismemberment of armies. 


The few years that have elapsed since the time 
‘above alluded to, have already had their effect. 
_ The proud and angry spirits which then roamed 
about Paris unemployed have cooled down and 
found occupation. The national character be- 

gins to recover its old channels, though worn 

deeper by recent torrents.. The natural urbanity 
of the French begins to find its way, like oil, to 
the surface, though there still remains a degree of 
roughness and bluntness of manner, partly real, 

and partly affected, by such as imagine it to indi- 
cate force and frankness. The events of the last 
thirty years have rendered the French a more re- 
flecting people. They have acquired greater in- 
dependence of mind and strength of judgment, 
together with a portion of that prudence which 
results from experiencing the dangerous conse- 
quences of excesses. However that period may 

- have been stained by crimes, and filled with ex- 
travagances, the French have certainly come out 
of ita greater nation than before. One of their 
own philosophers observes that in one or two 
generations the nation will probably combine the 
ease and elegance of the old character with force 
and solidity. They were liyht, he says, before 
the revalution ; then wild and savage ; they have 
become more thoughtful and reflective.  It\ is 
only old Frenchmen, now-a-days, that are gay 
and trivial; the young are very serious person- 
ages. 
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P.S. In the course of a morning’s walk, about the 
time the above remarks were written, I observed 
the Duke of Wellington, who was on a brief visit 
to Paris. He was alone, simply attired in a blue 


frock ; with an umbrella under his arm, and his 
hat drawn over his eyes, and sauntering across 
the Place Vendéme, close by the Column. of 
Napoleon. He gave a glance up at the column as 
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he passed, and continued his loitering way up the 


Rue de la Paix ; stopping occasionally to gaze in 
at the shop-windows ; elbowed now and then by 
other gazers, who little suspected that the quiet, 
lounging individual they were jostling so uncere- 


-moniously, was the conqueror who had twice en- 


tered their capital victoriously ; had controlled the 
destinies of the nation, and eclipsed the glory of 
the military idol, at the base of whose column he 
was thus negligently sauntering. 
Some years afterward I was at an evening’s en 
tertainment given by the Duke at Apsley House, 
to William IV. The duke had manifested his ad- 
miration of his great adversary, by having por- 
traits of him in different parts of the house. At 
the bottom of the grand staircase, stood the 
colossal statue of the emperor, by Canova. It 
was of marble, in the antique style, with one arm 
partly extended, holding a figure of victory. Over 
this arm the ladies, in tripping up stairs to the 
ball, had thrown their shawls. 
office for the statue of Napoleon to perform in the 
mansion of the Duke of Wellington ! 


‘“ Imperial Cesar dead, and turned to clay,’’ etc., etc. 


AMERICAN RESEARCHES IN ITALY. 


LIFE OF TASSO: RECOVERY OF A LOST PORTRAIT — 


OF DANTE. 


To the Editor of the Knickerbocker + 


Sir: Permit me through the pages of your 
magazine to call the attention of the public to the 
learned and elegant researches in Europe of one 
of our countrymen, Mr. R. H. Wilde, of Georgia, 
formerly a member of the House of Representa- 
tives. After leaving’ Congress, Mr. Wilde a few 
years since spent about eighteen months in travel- 
ling through different parts of Europe, until he 
became stationary fora time in Tuscany. Here 
he occupied himself with researches concerning 
the private life of Tasso, whose mysterious and 
romantic love for the Princess Leonora, his mad- 
ness and imprisonment, had recently become the 
theme of a literary controversy, not yet ended ; 
curious in itself, and rendered still more curious 
by some alleged manuscripts of the poet’s, brought 
forward by Count Alberti. Mr. Wilde entered 


into the investigation with the enthusiasm of a 


poet, and the patience and accuracy. of a case- 
hunter; and has produced a work now in the 
press, in which the ‘‘ vexed questions’ concern- 
ing Tasso are most ably discussed, and lights 
thrown upon them by his letters, and by various 
of his sonnets, which last are rendered into Eng- 
lish with rare felicity. 
cupied upon this work, he became acquainted 
with Signor Carlo Liverati, an artist of considera- 
ble merit, and especially well versed in the antiq- 
uities of Florence. This gentleman mentioned 
incidentally one day, in the course of conversa~ 
tion, that there once and probably still existed in 
the Bargel/o, anciently both the prison and the 
palace of the republic, an authentic portrait of 
Dante. It was believed to be in fresco, on a wall 
which afterward, by some strange neglect or in- 
advertency, had been covered with whitewash. 
Signor Liverati mentioned the circumstance 
merely to deplore the loss of so precious 2 por- 
trait, and to regret the almost utter hopelessness 
af its recovery. 
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As Mr. Wilde had not as yet imbibed that en- 
thusiastic admiration for Dante which possesses 
all Italians, by whom the poet is almost worship- 
ped, this conversation made but a slight impres- 
sion on him at the time. Subsequently, however, 
vhis researches concerning Tasso being ended, he 
began to amuse his leisure hours with attempts 
to translate some specimens of Italian lyric poe- 
try, and to compose very short biographical 
sketches of the authors. In these specimens, 
which as yet exist only in manuscript, he has 
shown the same critical knowledge of the Italian 
language, and admirable command of the Eng- 
lish, that characterize his translations of Tasso. 
He had not advanced far in these exercises, when 
the obscure and contradictory accounts of many 
incidents in the life of Dante caused him much 
embarrassment, and sorely piqued his curiosity. 
About the same time he received, through the 
courtesy of Don Neri dei Principi Corsini, what 
he had long most fervently desired, a permission 
from the Grand Duke to pursue his investigations 
in the secret archives of Florence, with power to 
obtain copies therefrom. This was a rich and 
almost unwrought mine of literary research ; for 
to Italians themselves, as well as to foreigners, 
their archives for the most part have been long 
inaccessible. For two years Mr. Wilde devoted 


himself with indefatigable ardor to explore the) 


cecords of the republic during the time of Dante. 
These being written in barbarous Latin and semi- 
Gothic characters, on parchment more or less 
discolored and mutilated, with ink sometimes 
faded, were rendered still more illegible by the 
arbitrary abreviations of the notaries. They re- 
quire, in fact, an especial study ; few even of the 
officers employed in the ‘‘ Archivio delle Rifor- 
magione’’ can read them currently and correctly. 
Mr. Wilde however persevered in his laborious 
task with a patience severely tried, but invincible. 
Being without an index, each file, each book, re- 
quired to be examined page by page, to ascertain 
' whether any particular of the immortal poet’s 
aan life had escaped the untiring industry of 
is countrymen. This toil was not wholly fruit- 
less, and several interesting facts obscurely 
known, and others utterly unknown by the Ital- 
ians themselves, are drawn forth by Mr. Wilde 
from the oblivion of these archives. 
While thus engaged, the circumstance of the 
lost portrait of Dante was again brought to, Mr. 
Wilde’s mind, but now excited intense interest. 
In perusing the notes of the late learned Canonico 
Morer: on Filelfo’s life of Dante, he found it 
stated that a portrait of the poet by Giotto was 
formerly to be seen in the Bargello. He learned 
also that Signor Scotti, who has charge of the 
original drawings of the old masters in the im- 
perial and royal gallery, had made several years 
‘previously an ineffectual attempt to set on foot a 
project for the recovery of the lost treasure. Here 
was a new vein of inquiry, which Mr. Wilde fol- 
lowed up with his usual energy andsagacity. He 
soon satisfied himself, by reference to Vasari, and 
to the still more ancient and decisive authority of 
Filippo Villari, who lived shortly after the poet, 
that Giotto, the friend and contemporary of Dante, 
did undoubtedly paint his likeness in the place in- 
dicated. Giotto died in 1336, but as Dante was 
banished, and was even sentenced to be burned, 
in 1302, it was obvious the work must have been 
executed before that time; since the portrait of 
one outlawed and capitally convicted as an enemy 
to the commonwealth would never have been or- 
dered or tolerated in the chapel of the royal pal- 
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ace. It was clear, then, that the portrait must — 


have been painted between 1290 and 1302. 


Mr. Wilde now revolved in his own mind the _ 


possibility that this precious relic might remain 
undestroyed under its coat of whitewash, and 
might yet be restored to the world. For a mo- 
ment he felt an impulse to undertake the enter- 


prise ; but feared that, in a foreigner from a new 
world, any part of which is unrepresented at the 


Tuscan court, it might appear like an intrusion. 
He soon however found a zealous coadjutor. This 


was one Giovanni Aubrey Bezzi, a Piedmontese — 


exile, who had long been a resident in England, 
and was familiar with its language and literature. 
He was now on a visit to Florence, which liberal 


and hospitable city is always open to men of merit 


who for political reasons have been excluded 
from other parts of Italy. Signor Bezzi partook 
deeply of the enthusiasm of his countrymen for 
the memory of Dante, and sympathized with Mr. 
Wilde in his eagerness to retrieve if possible the 
lost portrait. They had several consultations as 
to the means to be adopted to effect their pur- 
pose, without incurring the charge of undue 
officiousness. To lessen any objections that 
might occur they resolved to ask for nothing but 
permission to search for the fresco painting at 
their own expense; and should any remains of it 


be found, then to propose to the nobility and gen- 


try of Florence an association for the purpose of 


completing the undertaking, and effectually re-_ 


covering the lost portrait. 

For the same reason the formal memorial ad- 
dressed to the Grand Duke was drawn up in the 
name of Florentines ; among whom were the cel- 
ebrated Bartolini, now President of the School of 
Sculpture in the Imperial and Royal Academy Sig- 
nor Paolo Ferroni,of the noble family of that name, 
who has exhibited considerable talent for painting, 
and Signor Gasparini, also an artist. This petition 
was urged and supported with indefatigable zeal 
by Signor Bezzi ; and being warmly countenanced 
by Count Nerli and other functionaries, met with 
more prompt success than had been anticipated. 
Signor Marini, a skilful artist, who had succeeded 
in similar operations, was now employed to re- 
move the whitewash by a process ot his own, by 
which any fresco painting that might exist beneath 
would be protected from injury. He set to work 
patiently and cautiously. In a short time he met 
with evidence of the existence of the fresco. From 
under the coat of whitewash the head of an angel 
gradually made its appearance, and was pro- 
nounced to be by the pencil of Giotto. 

The enterprise was now prosecuted with in- 
creased ardor. Several months were expended 
on the task, and three sides of the chapel wall 
were uncovered ; they were all painted in fresco 


by Giotto, with the history of the Magdalen, ex-. 


hibiting: her conversion, her penance, and her 
beatification. The figures, however, were all 
those of saints and angels ; no historical portraits 
had yet been discovered, and doubts began to be 
entertained whether there were any. Still the 
recovery of an indisputable work of Giotto’s was 
considered an ample reward for any toil ; and the 
Ministers of the Grand Duke, acting under his di- 
rections, assumed on his behalf the past charges 
and future management of the enterprise. 


At length, on the uncovering of the fourth wall, 


the undertaking was crowned with complete suc- 
cess. A number of historical figures were 
brought to light, and among them the undoubted 
likeness of Dante. He was represented in full 
length, in the garb of the time, with a book under 
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m, designed most probably to represent the 
Vita Nuova,” for the ‘‘ Comedia’’ was not yet 
composed, and to all appearance from thirty to 


i _ thirty-five years of age. The face was in profile, — 


and in excellent preservation, excepting that at 
~ some former period a nail had unfortunately been 
_ driven into the eye. 
was perfect, so that the injury could. easily be 
remedied. The countenance was extremely 
3 handsome, yet bore a strong resemblance to the 
__portaits of the poet taken later in lite. 
___It is not easy to appreciate the delight of Mr. 
Wilde and his coadjutors at this triumphant result 
ot their researches ; nor the sensation produced, 
_ not merely in Florence but throughout Italy, by 
_ this discovery of a veritable portrait of Dante, in 
_ the prime of his days. It was some such sensa- 
_ tion as would be produced in England by the 
_ sudden discovery of a perfectly well authenticated 
_ likeness of Shakespeare ; with a difference in in- 


_ of the Italians. 
__ The recovery of this portrait of the ‘‘ divine 
poet’’ has occasioned fresh inquiry into the origin 
_ of the masks said to have been made from a cast 
___ of his face taken after death. One of these masks, 
| in the possession of the Marquess of Torrigiani, 
has been pronounced as certainly the original. 
_ Several artists of high talent have concurred in this 
Opinien ; among these may be named Jesi, the 

first engraver in Florence; Seymour. Kirkup, 
_. Esq., a painter and antiquary; and our own 
__ countryman Powers, whose genius, by the way, is 
_ very highly appreciated by the Italians. 

We may expect from the accomplished pen of 

Carlo Torrigiani, son of the Marquess, and who 
_is advantageously known in this country, from 
_ having travelled here, an account of this curious 
and valuable relic, which has been upward ot a 
century\in the possession of his family. 
_ Should Mr. Wilde finish his biographical work 
concerning Dante, which promises to be a proud 
: achievement in American literature, he intends, I 
-_understand, to apply for permission to have both 
_ likenesses copied, and should circumstances war- 
rant the expense, to have them engraved by emi- 
nent artists. We shall then have the features of 
Dante while in the prime of life as well as at the 
moment of his death. GiG; 


aa 


THE TAKING OF THE VEIL. 


ONE of the most remarkable personages in Pa- 
risian society during the last century was Renée 
Charlotte Victoire de Froulay De Tessé, Mar- 
chioness De Créqui. She sprang from the highest 
and proudest of the old French nobility, and ever 
maintained the most exalted notions of the purity 
and antiquity of blood, looking upon all fam- 
ilies that could not date back further than three 
or four hundred years as mere upstarts. Whena 
beautiful girl, fourteen years of age, she was pre- 
‘sented to Louis XIV., at Versailles, and the an- 
cient monarch kissed her hand with great gal- 
lantry ; after an interval of about eighty-five 
years, when nearly a hundred years old, the same 
testimonial of respect was paid her at the Tuiler- 
ies by Bonaparte, then First Consul, who prom- 
ised her the restitution of the confiscated forests 
formerly belonging to her family. She was one 
of thei most celebrated women of her time for 
intellectual grace and superiority, and had the 
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The outline of the eyelid 


tensity proportioned to the superior sensitiveness 


: on 
courage to remain at Paris and brave all the 
horrors of the revolution, which laid waste the 
aristocratical world around her. 


The memoirs she has left behind abound with 
curious anecdotes and vivid pictures of Parisian 
life during the latter days of Louis XIV., the re- 
gency of the Duke of Orleans, and the residue of 


the last century ; and are highly illustrative of the - 


pride, splendor, and licentiousness of the French ~ 
nobility on the very eve of their tremendous — 


downfall. 


I shall draw forth a few scenes from her mem+ es 


oirs, taken almost at random, and which, though | 
given as actual and well-known circumstances, 


have quite the air of romance. 


ee 


All the great world of Paris were invited to be : 


present at a grand ceremonial, to take place in 


the church of .the Abbey Royal of Panthemont. 


Henrietta de Lenoncour, a young girl, of a noble 
family, of great beauty, and heiress to immense 
estates, was to take the black veil. 


of Paris ; everybody was at a loss to imagine why 
a young girl, beautiful and rich, in the very 
springtime of her charms, should renounce a 


world which she was so eminently qualified to — 


embellish and enjoy. 


A lady of high rank, who visited the beautiful i 
novice at the grate of her’convent-parlor, gota 


clue to the mystery. She found her in great agi- 


tation; for a time she evidently repressed her 
feelings, but they at length broke forth in pas- — 
sionate exclamations. ‘‘ Heaven grant me grace,” 


said she, ‘‘ some day or other to pardon my cousin 
Gondrecourt the sorrows he has caused me !’’ © 
‘“What do you mean ?—what sorrows, my 
child ?”’ inquired her visitor. 
cousin done to affect you ?’’ 


‘“*We is married !’’ cried she in accents of de- ~* 


spair, but endeavoring to repress her sobs. 

‘“Married ! I have heard nothing of the kind, 
my dear. Are you perfectly sure of it ?”’ 

‘* Alas! nothing is more certain; my aunt de 
Rupelmonde informed me of it.” 

The lady retired, full of surprise and commiser- 
ation. She related the scene in a circle of the 
highest nobility, in the saloon of the Marshal 
Prince ot Beauvau, where the unaccountable self- 
sacrifice of the beautiful novice was under discus- 
sion. 

‘* Alas !’’ said she, ‘‘ the poor girl is crossed in 
love ; she is about to renounce the world in de- 
spair, at the marriage of her cousin De Gondre- 
court.’ 

‘' What!’ cried a gentleman present, “‘ the 


Viscount de Gondrecourt married! Never was 
there a greater falsehood. And ‘her aunt told 
her so!’ Oh! Iunderstand the plot. The coun- 


tess is passionately fond of Gondrecourt, and 
jealous of her beautiful niece ; but her schemes 
are vain; the Viscount holds her in perfect de- 
testation.”’ 

There was a mingled expression of ridicule, 
disgust, and ‘indignation at the thought of such a 
rivalry. The Countess Rupelmonde was old 
enough to be the grandmother of the Viscount. 
She was a woman of violent passions, and im- 
perious temper ; robust in person, with a mascu- 


line voice, a dusky complexion, green eyes, and 
| powerful eyebrows. 


a 


Invitations 
had been issued in grand form, by her aunt,and— 

guardian, the Countess Brigitte de Rupelmonde, — 
canoness ‘of Mauberge. The circumstance caused —_ 
great talk and wonder in the fashionable circles 
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| 
‘It is impossible,’’ cried one of the company, 
“that a woman of the countess’ age and appear- 
ance can be guilty of such folly. No, no; you 
mistake the aim of this detestable woman. She is 
managing to get possession of the estate of her 
lovely niece.’’ 

This was admitted to be the most probable ; 
and all concurred in bélieving the countess to be 
at the bottom of the intended sacrifice ; for al- 
though a canoness, a dignitary of a religious 
order, she was pronounced little better than a 
devil incarnate. 

The Princess de Beauvau, a woman of gen- 
erous spirit and intrepid zeal, suddenly rose from 
the chair in which she had been reclining. ‘* My 
prince,’’ said she, addressing her husband, ‘“‘ if 
you approve of it, I will go immediately and have 
a conversation on this subject with the arch- 
bishop. There is not a moment to spare. It is 
now past midnight ; the ceremonyiis to take place 
in the morning. A few hours and the irrevocable 
vows will be pronounced.”’ 

The prince inclined his head in respectful as- 
sent. The princess set about her generous enter- 
prise with a woman’s promptness. Within a 
short time her carriage was at the iron gate of 
the archiepiscopal palace, and her servants rang 
for admission. TwoSwitzers, who had charge of 
the gate, were fast asleep in the porter’s lodge, 
for it was half-past two in the morning. It was 
some time before they could be awakened, and 
dJonger before they could be made to come forth. 

““'The Princess de Beauvau is at the gate !’”’ 

Such a personage was not to be received in 
deshabille. Her dignity and the dignity of the 
archbishop demanded that the gate should be 
For half an hour, there- 
fore, had the princess to wait, in feverish impa- 
tience, until the two dignitaries of the porter’s 
lodge arrayed themselves; and three o'clock 
sounded from the tower of Notre Dame before 
they came forth. They were in grand livery, of 
a buff color, with amaranth galloons, plaited with 
silver, and fringed sword-belts reaching to their 
knees, in which were suspended long rapiers. 
They had small three-cornered hats, surmounted 
with plumes ; and each bore in his hand a hal- 
bert. Thus equipped at all points, they planted 
themselves before the door of the carriage; 
struck the ends of their halberts on the ground 
with emphasis ; and stood waiting with official 
importance, but profound respect, to know the 
pleasure of the princess. 

She demanded to speak with the archbishop. 
A most reverential bow and shrug accompanied 
the reply, that ‘‘ His Grandeur was not at home.”’ 

Not at home! Where was he to be found ? 
Another bow and shrug: ‘‘ His Grandeur either 
was, or ought to be, in retirement in the semi- 
nary of St. Magloire ; unless he had gone to pass 
the Féte of St. Bruno with the reverend Carthusian 
Fathers of the Rue d’Enfer ; or perhaps he might 
have gone to repose himself in his castle of Con- 
flans-sur-Seine. Though, on further thought, it 
was not unlikely he might have gone to sleep at 
St. Cyr, where the Bishop of Chartres never failed 
to invite him for the anniversary soirée of Ma- 
dame de Maintenon.”’ 

The princess was in despair at this multiplicity 
of cross-roads pointed out for the chase ; the brief 
interval of time was rapidly elapsing ; day already 
began to dawn; she saw there was no hope of 
finding the archbishop before the moment of his 
entrance into the church for the morning’s cere- 
mony ; so she returned home quite distressed. 
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At seven o’clock in the morning the princess 
was in the parlor of the monastery of De Panthe- 


mont, and sent in an urgent request for a mo- 


ment’s conversation with the Lady Abbess. The 


reply brought was, that the Abbess could not — 


come to the parlor, being obliged to attend in the 
choir, at the canonical hours. The princess en- 
treated permission to enter the convent, to reveal 


to the Lady Abbess in two words something of | 


the greatest importance. The Abbess sent word 
in reply, that the thing was impossible, until she 
had obtained permission from the Archbishop of 


Paris. The princess retired once more to her car- | 


riage, and now, as a forlorn hope, took her sta- 


tion at the door of the church, to watch for the — 


arrival of the prelate. oY 

After a while the splendid company invited to 
this great ceremony began to arrive. The beauty, 
rank, and wealth of the novice had excited great 
attention ; and, as everyboay was expected to be 
present on the occasion, everybody pressed to se- 
cure a place. The street reverberated with the 
continual roll of gilded carriages and chariots ; 
coaches of princes and dukes, designated by im- 
perials of crimson velvet, and magnificent equi- 
pages of 
plumes and sumptuous harnessing. At length 
the equipages ceased to arrive ; empty vehicles 
filled the street ; and, with a noisy and parti-col- 
ored crowd of lacqueys in rich liveries, obstructed 
all the entrances to De Panthemont. 

Eleven o’clock had struck ; the last auditor had 
entered the church; the deep tones of the organ 
began to swell through the sacred pile, yet still 
the archbishop came not! The heart of the prin- 
cess beat quicker and quicker with vague appre- 
hension ; when a valet, dressed in cloth of silver, 
trimmed with crimson velvet, approached her car- 
riage precipitately. ‘‘ Madame,”’ said he, ‘‘ the 
archbishop is in the church; he entered by the 


portal of the cloister ; he is already in the sanc- _ 


tuary ; the ceremony is about to commence !” 

What was to be done? To speak with the 
archbishop was now impossible, and yet on the 
revelation she was to make to him depended the 
fate of the lovely novice. The princess drew forth 
her tablets of enamelled gold, wrote a few lines 
therein with a pencil, and ordered her lacquey to 
make way for her through the crowd, and con- 
duct her with all speed to the sacristy. 

The description given of the church and the as- 
semblage on this occasion presents an idea of the 
aristocratical state of the times, and of the high in- 
terest awakened by the affecting sacrifice about 
to take place. The church was hung with superb 
tapestry, above which extended a band of white 
damask, fringed with gold, and covered with 
armorial escutcheons. A large pennon, em- 
blazoned with the arms and alliances of the high- 
born damsel, was suspended, according to cus- 
tom, in place of the lamp of the sanctuary. The 
lustres, girandoles, and candelabras of the king 
had been furnished in profusion, to decorate the 
sacred edifice, and the pavements were all cov- 
ered with rich carpets. 

The sanctuary presented a reverend and au- 
gust assemblage of bishops, canons, and monks 
of various orders, Benedictines, Bernardines, 
Raccollets, Capuchins, and others, all in their ap- 
propriate robes and dresses. In the midst pre- 
sided the Archbishop of Paris, Christopher de 
Beaumont ; surrounded by his four arch priests 
and his vicars-general. ‘He was seated with his 
back against the altar. When his eyes were cast 
down, his countenance, pale and severe, is repre- 
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_ sented as having been somewhat sepulchral and 

_ death-like ; but the moment he raised his large, 

_ dark, sparkling eyes, the whole .became ani- 

mated; beaming with ardor, and expressive of 

_ energy, penetration, and firmness. 

_ The audience that crowded the church was no 

less illustrious. Excepting the royal family, all 

that was elevated in rank and title was there ; 

never had a ceremonial of the kind attracted an 

equal concourse of the high aristocracy of 
Paris. ef 

At length the grated gates of the choir creaked 

on their hinges, and Madame de Richelieu, the 

St high and noble Abbess of De Panthemont, ad- 

a vanced to resign the novice into the hands of her 

“s .aunt, the Countess Canoness De Rupelmonde. 

Every eye was turned with intense curiosity to 

«gain a sight of the beautiful victim. She was 

_ sumptuously dressed, but her paleness afid lan- 

-— guor accorded but little with her brilliant attire. 
The Canoness De Rupelmonde conducted her 
niece to her praying-desk, where, as soon as the 

poor girl knelt down, she sank as if exhausted. 
Just then a sort of murmur was heard at the 
lower end of the church, where the servants in 
____ livery were gathered. A young man was borne 

forth, struggling in convulsions. He was in the 

uniform of an officer of the guards of King Stan- 
e, islaus, Duke of Lorraine. A whisper circulated 
; that it was the young Viscount de Gondrecourt, 
___ and that he was a loverof the novice. Almost all 
the young nobles present hurried forth to proffer 
him sympathy and assistance. 

The Archbishop of Paris remained all this time 
seated before the altar; his eyes cast down, his 
pallid countenance giving no signs of interest or 
participation in the scene around him. It was 
noticed that in one of his hands, which was cov- 
ered with a violet glove, he grasped firmly a pair 
of tablets, of enamelled gold. 

The Canoness De Rupelmonde conducted her 
~ niece to the prelate, to make her profession of self- 
devotion, and to utter the irrevocable vow. As 
the lovely novice knelt at his feet, the archbishop 
fixed on her his dark, beaming eyes, with a kind 
but earnest expression. 
the softest and most benevolent tone of voice, 

““ What is your age ?”’ 
“Nineteen years, Monsigneur, 

posed the Countess de Rupelmonde. 

‘** You will reply to me by and bye, Madame,”’ 
said the archbishop, dryly. He then repeated 

_ his question to the novice, who replied in a fal- 

«tering voice, ‘‘ Seventeen years.”’ 

“In what diocese did you take the white veil ?”’ 

**In the diocese of Toul.”’ f 
% ** How !’’ exclaimed the archbishop, vehement- 
ly. ‘‘In-the diocese of Toul ? The chair of Toul 
is vacant! The Bishop of Toul died fifteen 
months since; and those who officiate in the 
chapter are not authorized to receive novices. 

Your noviciate, Mademoiselle, is null and void, 
and we cannot receive your profession.’’ 

The archbishop rose from his chair, resumed 
his mitre, and took the crozier from the hands of 
an attendant. 
_ ‘*My dear brethren,” said he, addressing the 
ee ‘“there is no necessity for our examin- 
ing and interrogating Mademoiselle de Lenon- 
cour on the sincerity of her religious vocation. 
There is a canonical impediment to her profess- 
ing for the present ; and, as to the future, we re- 
serve to ourselves the consideration of the mat- 
ter ; interdicting to all other ecclesiastical persons 

the power of accepting her vows, under penalty 


eagerly inter- 
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‘* Sister !’’ said he, in’ 


‘ we 
of interdiction, of suspension, and of nullifica- 
tion ; all which is in virtue of our metropolitan 
rights, contained in the terms of the bull cum 
proximis .’ 
Domini /’’ pursued he, chanting in a grave and 
solemn voice, and turning toward the altar to give 
the’ benediction of the holy sacrament. 

The noble auditory had that habitude of re- 
serve, that empire, or rather tyranny, over all out- 
ward manifestations of internal emotions, which 
belongs to high aristocratical breeding. The dec- 


laration of the archbishop, therefore, was received _ 


as one of the most natural and ordinary things 
in the world, and all knelt down and received the 
pontifical benediction with perfect decorum. As 


Att 


“ Adjutorium nostrum in nomine | 


soon, however, as they were released from the 


self-restraint imposed by etiquette, they amply in- 
demnified themselves ; and nothing was talked of 


for a month, in the fashionable saloons of Paris, 
but the loves of the handsome Viscount and the | 


charming Henrietta ; the wickedness of the can- 
oness; the active benevolence and admirable 


address of the Princess de Beauvau; and the — 


great wisdom of the archbishop, who was partic- — 


ularly extolled for his delicacy in defeating this 


manoeuvre without any scandal to the aristoc- 


racy, or public stigma on the name of De Rupel- as 


monde, and without any departure from pastoral — 


gentleness, by adroitly seizing upon an informal- 


ity, and turning it to beneficial account, with — 


as much authority as charitable circumspect 
tion. 

As to the Canoness de Rupelmonde, she was 
defeated at all points in her wicked plans against 
her beautiful niece. In consequence of the caveat 
of the archbishop, her superior ecclesiastic, the 
Abbess de Panthemont, formally forbade Ma- 
demoiselle de Lenoncour to resume the white veil 


and the dress of a noviciate, and instead of anov- 


ice’s cell, established her in a beautifulapartment | — 


as a boarder. The next morning the Canoness 
de Rupelmonde called at the convent to take 
away her niece; but, to her confusion, the ab- 
bess produced a lettre-de-cachet, which she had 
just received, and which forbade Mademoiselle to 


leave the convent with any other person save the 


Prince de Beauvau. 

Under the auspices and the vigilant attention of 
the prince, the whole affair was wound up in the 
most technical and circumstantial manner. The 
Countess de Rupelmonde, by a decree of the 
Grand Council, was divested of the guardianship 
of her niece. All the arrears of revenues accumu- 
lated’ during Mademoiselle de Lenoncour’s mi- 
nority were rigorously collected, the accounts 
scrutinized and adjusted, and her noble fortune 
placed safely and entirely in her hands, 

In a little while the noble personages who had 
been invited to the ceremony of taking the veil 
received another invitation, on the part of the 
Countess dowager de Gondrecourt, and the Mar- 
shal Prince de Beauvau, to attend the marriage 
of Adrien de Gondrecourt, Viscount of Jean-sur- 
Moselle, and Henrietta de Lenoncour, Countess 
de Hevouwal, etc., which duly took place in the 
chapel of the archiepiscopal palace at Paris. 


So much for the beautiful Henrietta de Lenon- 
cour. We will now draw forth a companion pic- 
ture of a handsome young cavalier, who figured in 
the gay world of Paris about the same time, and 


concerning whom the anciegt Marchioness writes — 


with the lingering feeling of youthful romance. 


4 


and still lighter pocket. 


Pat SAS 


THE CHARMING LETORIERES. 


‘* A Goon face is a letter. of recommendation,”’ 
says an old proverb ; and it was never more veri- 
fied than in the case of the Chevalier Letoriéres. 
He was a young gentleman of good family, but 
who, according to the Spanish phrase, had nothing 
but his cloak and sword (capa y espada), that is 
to say, his gentle blood and gallant bearing, to help 
him forward in the world. Through the interest 
of an uncle, who was an abbé, he received a 

_ gratuitous education at a fashionable college, but 
Rrdine the terms of study too long, and the vaca- 
tions too short, for his gay and indolent temper, 
he left college without saying a word, and 
launched himself upon Paris, with a light heart 
Here he led a life to his 

humor." It is true he had to make scanty meals, 
and to lodge in a garret ; but what of that? He 
was his own master; free from all task or re- 
straint. When cold or hungry, he sallied forth, 
_ like others of the chameleon order, and banqueted 
on pure air and warm sunshine in the public 

walks and gardens; drove off the thoughts of a 
dinner by amusing himself with the gay and 

grotesque throngs of the metropolis ; and if one 
of the poorest, was one of the merriest gentlemen 
upon town. Wherever he went his good looks 
and frank, graceful demeanor, had an instant and 
magical effect in securing favor. There was but 
one word to express his fascinating powers—he 
was ‘‘ charming.”’ 

Instances are given of the effect of his winning 

qualities upon minds of coarse, ordinary mould. 
He had once taken shelter from a heavy shower 
under a gateway. A hackney coachman, who 
was passing by, pulled up, and asked him if 
he wished a cast in his carriage. Letoriéres de- 
~ clined, with a melancholy and dubious shake of 
the head. Thecoachman regarded him wistfully, 
repeated his solicitations, and wished to know 
what place he was going to. To the Palace of 
Justice, to walk in the galleries ; but I will wait 
here until the rain is over.”’ 

““ And why so ?”’ inquired the coachman, per- 
 tinaciously. 

“Because I’ve no money ; do let me be quiet.”’ 

The coachman jumped down, and opening the 
door of his carriage, ‘‘ It shall never be said,”’ 
cried he, ‘‘ that I left so charming a young gentle- 
man to weary himself, and catch cold, merely for 
the sake of twenty-four sous.”’ 


oR Arrived at the Palace of Justice, he stopped be- 


_ fore the saloon of a famous restaurateur, opened 
the door of the carriage, and taking off his hat 
very respectfully, begged the youth to accept of a 
Louis-d’or. ‘* You will meet with some young 
gentlemen within,’’ said he, ‘‘ with whom you 
may wish to take a hand at cards. The number 
of my coach is 144. You can find me out, and re- 
pay me whenever yen please.”’ 

The worthy Jehu was some years afterward 
made coachman to the Princess Sophia, of France, 
through the recommendation of the handsome 
youth he had so generously obliged. 

Another instance in point is given with respect 
to his tailor, to whom he owed four hundred 
livres. The tailor had repeatedly dunned him, but 
was always put off with the best grace in the 
world. The wife of the tailor urged her husband 
to assume a harsher tone. He replied that he 
could not find it in his heart to speak roughly to 
so charming a young gentleman. 

“T’ve no p tiencg, with such want of spirit !’’ 
cried the wife; 


““you have not the courage to 
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show your teeth + but I’m going out to get change 


for this note of a hundred crowns ; before I come © 
home, I’ll seek this ‘ charming’ youth myself, and 


see whether he has the power to charm me.* I'll 


warrant he won't be able to put me off with fine 


looks and fine speeches.”’ 

With these and many more vaunts, the good 
dame sallied forth. When she returned home, 
however, she wore quite a different aspect. 

‘* Well,’’ said her husband, ‘‘ how much have 
you received from the ‘ charming’ young man ?”’ 

‘‘Let me alone, ” replied the wife; ‘‘ I found 
him playing on the guitar, and he looked so hand- 
some, and was so amiable and genteel, that I had 
not the heart to trouble him.”’ 

‘“And the change for the hundred - crown 
note ?”’ said the tailor, f 

The wife hesitated a moment: ‘‘ Faith,’’ cried 
she, ‘‘you’ll have to add the amount to your next 
bill against him. The poor young gentleman had 
such a melancholy air, that—I know not how it 
was, but—I left the. hundred crowns on his 
mantelpiece in spite of him !’’ 

The captivating looks and manners of Leto- 
riéres made his way with equal facility in the 
great world. His high connections entitled him 
to presentation at court, but some questions arose 
about the sufficiency of his proofs of nobility ; 
whereupon the king, who had seen him walking 
in the gardens of Versailles, and had _ been 
charmed with his appearance, put an end to all 
demurs of etiquette by making him a viscount. 

The same kind of fascination is said to have at- 
tended him throughout hiscareer. Hesucceeded 
in various difficult family suits on questions of 
honors and privileges ; he had merely to appear 
in court to dispose the judges in his favor. He 
at length became so popular, that on one occa- 
sion, when he appeared at the theatre on recover- 
ing from a wound received ina duel, the audience 
applauded him on his entrance. Nothing, it is said, 
could have been in more perfect good taste and 
high breeding than his conduct on this occasion. 
When he heard the applause, he rose in his box, 


stepped forward, and surveyed both sides of the 


house, as if he could not believe that it was him- 
self they were treating like a favorite actor, or a 
prince of the blood. 

His success with the fair sex may easily be pre- 
sumed ; but he had too much honor and sensi- 
bility to render his intercourse with them a series 
of cold gallantries and heartless triumphs. In 
the course of his attendance upon court, where he 
held a post of honor about the king, he fell deeply, 
in love with the beautiful Princess Julia, of Savoy 
Carignan. She was young, tender, and simple- 
hearted, and returned his love with equal fervor. 
Her family took the alarm at this attachment, and 
procured an order that she should inhabit the 
Abbey of Montmartre, where she was treated with 
all befitting delicacy and distinction, but not per- 
mitted to go beyond the convent walls.. The 
lovers found means to correspond. One of their 
letters was intercepted, and it is even hinted that 
a plan of elopement was discovered. A duel was 
the consequence, with one of the fiery relations of 
the princess. Letoriéres received two sword- 
thrusts in his right side. His wounds were seri- 
ous, yet after two or three days’ confinement he 
could not resist his impatience to see the princess. 
He succeeded in scaling the walls of the abbey, 
and obtaining an interview in an arcade leading 
to the cloister of the cemetery. The interview of 
the lovers was long and tender. They exchanged 
vows of eternal fidelity, and flattered themselver 
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ow ypes of future happiness, which they were 
_ hever to realize. After repeated farewells, the 
_ princess re-entered the convent, never again to 
hole. the charming Letoriéres. On the follow- 


on the pavement of the cloister ! 
_ It would seem that the wounds of the unfortu- 
nate youth had been reopened by his efforts to 
_ get over the wall; that he had refrained from 
_ Calling assistance, lest he should expose the prin- 
cess, and that he had bled to death, without any 
one to aid him, or to close his dying eyes. 


EXPERIENCES OF RALPH 
. RINGWOOD." 


_. NOTED DOWN FROM HIS CONVERSATIONS. 


THE EARLY 
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_. “7 AM a Kentuckian by residence and choice, 
- but a Virginian by birth. The cause of my first 
leaving the ‘ Ancient Dominion,’ and emigrating 
_ to Kentucky was a jackass! You stare, but have 
a little patience, and I’ll soon show you how it 
Came to pass. My father, who was of one of the 
- old Virginian families, resided in Richmond. He 
was a widower, and his domestic affairs were 
managed by a housekeeper of the old school, 
such as used to administer the concerns of 
__ opulent Virginian households. She was a digni- 
tary that almost rivalled my father in importance, 
_and seemed to think everything belonged to her ; 
in fact, she was so considerate in her economy, 
' and so careful of expense, as sometimes to vex my 
father, who would swear she was disgracing him 
by her meanness. She always appeared with that 
ancient insignia of housekeeping trust and au- 
_ thority, a great bunch of keys jingling at her gir- 
dle. She superintended the arrangement of the 
_ table at every meal, and saw that the dishes were 
all placed according to her primitive notions of 
symmetry. In the evening she took herstand and 
served out tea with a mingled respectfulness and 
- pride of station, truly exemplary. Her great am- 
bition was to have everything in order, and that 
the establishment under her sway should be cited 
as a model of good housekeeping. If anything 
went wrong, poor old Barbara would take it to 
heart, and sit in her room and cry; until a few 
_ chapters in the Bible would quiet her spirits, and 
make all calm again: The Bible, in fact, was 
‘her constant resort in time of trouble. She opened 
it indiscriminately,, and whether she chanced 
among the Lamentations of Jeremiah, the Canti- 
cles of Solomon, or the rough enumeration of the 
tribes in Deuteronomy, a chapter was a chapter, 
and operated like balm to her soul. Such was 
our good old housekeeper Barbara, who was 
destined, unwittingly,.to have a most important 
effect upon my destiny. 
““Tt came to pass, during the days of my juve- 
nility, while I was yet what is termed ‘ an unlucky 


* Ralph Ringwood, though a fictitious name, is a 
real personage: the worthy original is now living 
and flourishing in honorable station. I have given 
‘some anecdotes of his early and eccentric career in, as 
nearly as I can recollect, the very words in which he 
related them, They certainly afforded strong tempta- 
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them so strikingly characteristic of the individual, 
and of the scenes and society into which his peculiar 
humors carried him, that I preferred giving them in 
their original simplicity.—G. C. 


g morning his corpse was found stiff and cold 


tions to the embellishments of fiction; but I thought | 


| boy,’ that a gentleman of our neighborhood, a 
great advocate for experiments and improvements 
of all kinds, took it into his head that it would be 
an immense public advantage to introduce a 


breed of mules, and accordingly imported three | ! 


jacks to stock’ the neighborhood. This in a part — 
of the country where the people cared for nothing — 
but blood horses ! Why, sir! they would have con- — 
sidered their mares disgraced and their whole stud — 
dishonored by such a misalliance. The whole mat- — 
ter was a town talk anda townscandal. The wor- 
thy amalgamator of quadrupeds found himself in a | 
dismal scrape: so he backed out in time, abjured — 
the whole doctrine,of amalgamation, and turned © 
his jacks loose to shift for themselves upon the — 
town common, There they used to run about 
and lead an idle, good-for-nothing, holiday life, 
the happiest animals in the country. | B 
‘‘It so happened that my way to school lay | 
across this common. The first time that I saw 
one of these animals it set up a braying and 
frightened me confoundedly. However, I soon | 
got over my fright, and seeing that it had some- 
thing of a horse look, my Virginian love for any-_ 
thing of the equestrian species predominated, and 
I determined to back it. JI accordingly applied at 
a grocer’s shop, procured a cord that had been | 
round a loaf of sugar, and made a kind of halter ; 
then summoning some of my school-fellows, we 
drove master Jack about the common until we 
hemmed him in an angle of a ‘worm fence.’ 
After some difficulty, we fixed the halter round 
his muzzle, and I mounted. Up flew his heels, 
away I went over his head, and off he scampered. 
Hewever, I was on my legs in a twinkling, gave 
chase, caught him and remounted. By dint of 
repeated tumbles I soon learned to stickto his — 
back, so that-he could no more cast me than he 
could his own skin. From that time, master Jack 


for we all rode them between school hours, and 
on holiday afternoons; and you may be sure 
school-boys’ nags are never permitted:to suffer 
the grass to grow under their feet. They soon 
became so knowing that they took to their heels 
at the very sight of a school-boy ;\and we were 
generally much longer in chasing than we were 
in riding them. ‘ 

‘“Sunday approached, on which I projected an 
equestrian excursion on one of these long-eared 
steeds. As I knew the jacks would be in great 
demand on Sunday morning, I secured one over 
night, and conducted him home, to be ready for 
an early outset. But where was I to quarter him 
for the night ? Icould not put him in the stable ; 

-our old black groom George was as absolute in that | 
domain as Barbara was within doors, and would 
have thought his stable, his horses, and himself 
disgraced, by the introduction of a jackass. I 
recollected the smoke-house ; an out-building ap- 
pended to all Virginian establishments for the 
smoking of hams, and other kinds of meat. So I 
got the key, put master Jack in, locked the door, 
returned the key to its place, and went to bed, in- 
tending to release my prisoner at an early hour, 
before any of the family were awake. I was so 
tired, however, by the exertions I had made in © 
catching the donkey, that I fell into a sound 
sleep, and the morning broke without my awak- 
ing. 

i Not so with dame Barbara, the housekeeper. 
As usual, to use her own phrase, ‘ she was up be- 
fore the crow put his shoes on,’ and bustled about 
to get things in order for breakfast. Her first re- 
sort was to the smoke-house. Scarce had she | 


and his companions had a scampering life of it, 
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opened the door, when master Jack, tired of his 
confinement, and glad to be released from dark- 
ness, gave a loud bray, and rushed torth. Down 
dropped old Barbara; the animal trampled over 
her, and made off for the common. Poor Bar- 
bara! She had never before seen a donkey, and 
having read in the Bible that the devil went about 
like a roaring lion, seeking whom he might de- 
vour, she took it for granted that this was Beelze- 
bub himself. The kitchen was soon in a hubbub ; 
the servants hurried to the spot. There lay old 
Barbara in fits ; as fast as she got out of one, the 
thoughts of the devil came over her, and she fell 
into another, for the good soul was devoutly 
superstitious. 

“As ill luck would have it, among those at- 
tracted by the noise was a little, cursed, fidgety, 
crabbed uncle of mine; one of those uneasy 
spirits that cannot rest quietly in their beds in 


the morning, but must be up early, to bother the 


‘me another flogging. 


e 


household. He was only a kind of half-uncle, 
after all, for he had married my father’s sister ; 
yet he assumed great authority on the strength of 
this left-handed relationship, and was a universal 
intermeddler and family pest. This prying little 
busybody soon ferreted out the truth of the story, 
and discovered, by hook and by crook, that I was 
at the bottom of the affair, and had locked up the 
donkey in the smoke-house. He stopped to in- 
quire no farther, for he was one of those testy 
curmudgeons with whom unlucky boys are 
always in the wrong. Leaving old Barbara to 
wrestle in imagination with the devil, he made for 


~ my_bed-chamber, where I still lay wrapped in 
rosy slumbers, little dreaming of the mischief I 
had done, and the storm about to break over me. ~ 


‘“In an instant I was awakened by a shower of 
thwacks, and started up in wild amazement. | 
demanded the meaning of this attack, but re- 
ceived no other reply than that I had murdered 
the housekeeper; while my uncle continued 
whacking away during my confusion. I seized a 
poker, and put myself on the defensive. [ wasa 
stout boy for my years, while my uncle was a lit- 
tle wiffet of a man; one that in Kentucky we 
would not call even an ‘individual ;’ nothing 
more than a ‘remote circumstance.’ I soon, 
therefore, brought him to a parley, and learned 
the whole extent of the charge brought against 
me. I confessed to the donkey and the smoke- 
house, but pleaded not guilty of the murder of the 
housekeeper. 
was still alive. She continued under the doctor's 
hands, however, for several days ; and whenever 
she had an ill turn my uncle would seek to give 
I appealed to my father, 
but got no redress. I was considered an ‘ un- 
lucky boy,’ prone to all kinds of mischief ; so that 
prepossessions were against me in all cases of ap- 

eal. 

““T felt stung to the soul at all this. I had 
been beaten, degraded, and treated with slighting 
when I complained. I lost my usual good spirits 
and good humor ; and, being out of temper with 
everybody, fancied everybody out of temper with 
me. A certain wild, roving spirit of freedom, 
which I believe is as inherent in me as it is in the 
partridge, was brought into sudden activity by 
the checks and restraints I suffered. ‘I'll go 
from home,’ thought I, ‘and shift for myself.’ 
Perhaps this notion was quickened by the rage for 
emigrating to Kentucky, which was at that time 
prevalent in Virginia. .I had heard such stories 
of the romantic beauties of the country ; of the 
abundance of game of all kinds, and of the glori- 
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I soon found out that old Barbara’ 


ous independent life of the hunters who ranged its 
noble forests, and lived by the rifle ; that I was 
as much agog to get there as boys who live in sea- 

ports are to launch themselves among the won- — 


ders and adventures of the ocean. 

‘* After a time old Barbara got better in mind 
and body, and matters were explained to her; 
and she became gradually convinced that it was 
not the devil she had encountered. When she 
heard how harshly I had been treated on her ac- 
count, the good old soul was extremely grieved, 
and spoke warmly to my father in my behalf. 
He had himself remarked the change in my be- 
havior, and thought punishment might have been 
carried too far. He sought, therefore, to have 


some conversation with me, and to soothe my — 


feelings ; but it was too late. I frankly told him 
the course of mortification that I had experienced, 
and the fixed determination I had made to go. 
from home. 

‘“** And where do you mean to go ?’ 

‘“*«To Kentucky.’ 

“““To Kentucky ! 
there.’ 

‘«* No matter: I can soon make acquaintances.’ 

‘*«* And what will you do when you get there ?” 

«Aunt !’ : 

‘“My father gave a long, low whistle, and 
looked in my face with a serio-comic expression. 
I was not far in my teens, and to talk of setting 
off alone for Kentucky, to turn hunter, seemed 
doubtless the idle prattle of a boy.. - He was little 


Why, you know nobody 


aware of the dogged resolution of my character; ~ 


and his smile of incredulity but fixed me more 
obstinately in my purpose. I assured him I was 
serious in what I said, and would certainly set off 
for Kentucky in the spring. 

‘“Month after month passed away. My father 
now and then adverted slightly to what had 
passed between us ; doubtless for the purpose of 
sounding me. I always expressed thesame grave 
and fixed determination. By degrees he spoke to 
me more directly on the subject, endeavoring 
earnestly but kindly to dissuade me. My only 
reply was, ‘I had made up my mind.’ . 

“* Accordingly, as soon as the spring had fairly 
opened, I sought him one day in his study, and 
informed him I was about to set out for Kentucky, 
and had come to take my leave. He madeno ob- 
jection, for he had exhausted persuasion and 
remonstrance, and doubtless thought it best to 
give way to my humor, trusting that a little tough 
experience would soon bring me home again. I 
asked-money for my journey. He went to a 
chest, took out a long green silk purse, well filled, 
and laid it on the table. I now asked for a horse 
and servant. . 

“““A horse!’ said my father, sneeringly : 
‘why, you would not go a mile without racing 
him, and breaking your neck ; and, as to a ser- 
vant, you cannot take care of yourself, much less 
of him.’ 

“““ How am I to travel, then ?’ 

‘“* Why, I suppose you are man enough to 
travel on foot.’ 

“He spoke jestingly, little thinking I would 
take him at his word; but I was thoroughly 
piqued in respect to my enterprise ; so I pocketed 
the purse, went to my room, tied up three or four 
shirts in a pocket-handkerchief, put a dirk in my 
bosom, girt a couple of pistols round my waist, 
and felt like a knight errant armed cap-a-pie, and 
ready to rove the world in quest of adventures. 

‘* My sister (I had but one) hung round me and 
wept, and entreated me to stay. 
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suffer myself to cry. I at length disengaged my- 


_ self trom her, and got to the door. 


““* When will you come back ?’ cried she. 

' “ “Never, by heavens !” cried I, ‘ until I come 
back a member of Congress from Kentucky. I 
am determined to show that I am not the tail-end 
of the family.’ 

_“*Such was my first outset from home. You 
may suppose what a greenhorn I was, and how 
little I knew of the world I was launching into. 

““I do not recollect any incident of importance, 
until I reached the borders of Pennsylvania. I 
had stopped at an inn to get some refreshment ; 
and as I was eating in the back room, I overheard 
two men in the bar-room conjecture who and 
what I could be. One determined, at length, 

that I was a run-away apprentice, and ought to 
be stopped, to which the other assented. When 


- Ihad finished my meal, and paid for it, I went 


out at the back door, lest I should be stopped by 
my supervisors. Scorning, however, to steal off 
like a culprit, I walked round to the front of the 
house. One of the men advanced to the front 
door. He wore his hat on one side, and hada 
consequential air that nettled me. 

““*Where are you going, youngster?’ 
manded he. 

““*That’s none of your business!’ replied I, 
rather pertly. 

“* Yes, but itis, though! You have run away 
from home, and must give an account of yourself.’ 

‘* He advanced to seize me, when I drew forth 
a pistol. ‘If you advance another step, I'll shoot 

ou!’ 
ee He sprang back as if he"had trodden upon a 
rattlesnake, and his hat fell off in the movement. 

“*Let him alone!’ cried his companion ; 
“he’s a foolish, mad-headed boy, and don’t know 
what he’s about. He’ll shoot you, you may rely 
on it.’ 

““He did not need any caution in the matter ; 
he was afraid even to pick up his hat: so I 
pushed forward on my way, without molestation. 
‘This incident, however, had its effect upon me. I 
became fearful of sleeping in any house at night, 
lest I should be stopped. I took my meals in the 
houses, in the course of the day, but would turn 
aside at night into some wood or ravine, make a 
fire, and sleep before it. This I considered was 
true hunter’s style, and I wished to inure myself 
to it. 

“* At length I arrived at Brownsville, leg-weary 
and way-worn, and in a shabby plight, as you 
may. suppose, having been ‘camping out’ for 
some nights past. I applied at some of the inferior 
inns, but could gain no admission. I was regarded 
fora moment with a dubious eye, and then in- 
formed they did not receive foot-passengers. At 
last I went boldly to the principal inn. The land- 
lord appeared as unwilling as the rest to receive a 
vagrant boy beneath his roof ; but his wife inter- 
fered in the midst of his excuses, and half elbow- 
ing him aside : 

“** Where are you going, my lad ?’ said she. 

“** To Kentucky.’ 

“«* What.are you going there for?’ 

““«To hunt.’ 

“She looked earnestly at me for a moment or 
two. ‘Have you:a mother living ?’ said she at 
length. 

““* No, madam: she has been dead for some 
time.’ 

‘**T thought so !’ cried she warmly. ‘I knew 
: 6 


de- 


throat ; but I gulped it back to its 
_ place, and.straightened myself up: I would not 
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if you had a mother living you would not be 
here.’ From that moment the good woman treat- — 
ed me with a mother’s kindness. : 5 
‘‘T remained several days beneath her roof re- 
covering from the fatigue of my journey. While 
here I purchased a rifle and practised daily at a 
mark to prepare myself fora hunter’s life. When 
sufficiently recruited’ in strength I took leave of | 
my-kind host and hostess and resumed my joyr- | 
ney. 2 
“At Wheeling Iembarked ina flat-bottomed fam- 
ily boat, technically called a broad-horn, a prime 
river conveyance in those days. In this ark for 
two weeks I floated down the Ohio. The river 
was as yet in all its wild beauty. Its loftiest trees 
had not been thinned out. The“forest overhung 
the water’s edge and was occasionally skirted by — 
immense cane-brakes. Wild animals of all kinds. 
abounded. We heard them rushing through the 
thickets and plashing in the water. Deer and 
bears would frequently swim across the river ; 
others would come down to the bank and gaze 
at the boat as it passed. I was incessantly on the — 
alert with my rifle; but somehow or other the _ 
game was never within shot. Sometimes I gota 
chance to land and try my skill on shore. Ishot — 
squirrels.and small birds and even wild turkeys; 
but though I caught glimpses of dter bounding 
away through the woods, I never could geta fair 


‘shot at them, a 


‘In this way we glided in our broad-horn past _ 
Cincinnati, the. ‘Queen of the West’ as she is 4 
now called, then a mere group of log cabins; ~ 
and the site of the bustling city of Louisville, then. 
designated by a solitary house. As I said before, © 
the Ohio was as yet a wild river ; all was forest, 
torest, forest! Near the confluence of Green 
River with the Ohio, I landed, bade adieu to the ~~ 
broad-horn, and struck for the interior of Ken-. 
tucky. I had no precise plan ; my only idea was 
to make for one of the wildest parts of the coun- — 
try. I had relatives in Lexington and other settled 
plates, to whom I thought it probable my father 
would write concerning me: so as I was full of — 
manhood and independence, and resolutely bent — 
on making my way in the world without assist-_ 
ance or control, I resolved to keep clear of them 
all. Me 

‘‘In the course of my first day’s trudge, Ishot 
a wild turkey, and slung it on my back for provi-- 
sions. The forest was open and clear from under- ee 
wood. I saw deer in abundance, but always run- 
ning, running. It seemed to me as if these, 
animals never stood stilly “A 

‘“ At length I came to where a gang of half-— — 
starved wolves were feasting on the carcass of a ~ : 
deer which they had run down ; and snarling and — 
snapping and fighting like so many dogs. They 
were all so ravenous and intent upon their prey — 
that they did not notice me, and I had time to 
make my observations. One, larger and fiercer 
than the rest, seemed to claim the larger share, 
and to keep the others in awe. If any one came 
too near him while eating, he would fly off, seize . 
and shake him, and then return to his repast. 
‘This,’ thought I, ‘ must be the captain ; if I can 
kill him, I shall defeat the whole army.’ I ac- | 
cordingly took aim, fired, and down dropped the 
old fellow. He might be only shamming dead; ~ 
so I loaded and puta second ball through him. — i 
He never budged; all the rest ran off, andmy 
victory was complete. el! 

‘“It would not be easy to describe my triumph- 
ant feelings on this great achievement. I 
marched on with renovated spirit, regarding my- 


' self as absolute lord of the forest. As night drew 
near, I prepared for camping. My first care was 
~— to collect dry wood and make a roaring fire to 
cook and sleep by, and to frighten off wolves, 
and bears, and panthers. I then began to pluck 
my turkey for supper. I had camped out several 
_ times in the early part of my expedition ; but that 
' -wasin comparatively more settled and civilized 
regions, where there were no wild animals of 
- consequence in the forest. This was my first 
camping out in the real wilderness ; and I was 
- soon made sensible of the loneliness and wildness 
of my situation. j 
~ “In a little while a concert of wolves com- 
- menced; there might have been a dozen or two, 
_ but it seemed t6 me as if there were thousands. 
_ Inever heard such howling and whining. Hav- 
» ing prepared my turkey, I divided it into two 
_ parts, thrust two sticks into one of the halves, and 
planted them on end before the fire, the hunter’s 
mode of roasting. The smell of roast meat quick- 
_ ened the appetites of the wolves, and their concert 
became truly infernal. They seemed to be all 
- around me, but I could only now and then get a 
glimpse of one of them, as he came within the 
_ giare of the light. 

“*T did not much care for the wolves, who I 
knew to be a cowardly race, but I had heard ter- 
_ rible stories of panthers, and began to fear their 

stealthy prowlings in the surrounding darkness. 
I was thirsty, and heard a brook bubbling and 
tinkling along at no great distance, but absolutely 
_ dared not go there, lest some panther might lie in 
_ wait, and spring upon me. By and by a deer 
whistled. I had never heard one before, and 
thought it must be a panther. I now felt uneasy 
lest he might climb the trees, crawl along the 
ae branches overhead, and plump down upon me; 

—so I kept my eyes fixed on the branches, until my 
head ached. I more than once thought I saw 
fiery eyes glaring down from among the leaves. 
At length I thought of my supper and turned to 
see if my half-turkey was cooked. In crowding 
- so near the fire I had pressed the meat into the 
_ flames, and it was consumed. I had nothing to 
_ do but toast the other half, and take better care of 
- it. On that half I made my supper, without salt 

or bread, I was still so possessed with the 
_ dread of panthers, that I could not close my eyes 
all night, but lay watching the trees until day- 
_ break, when all my fears were dispelled with the 
darkness ; and as I saw the morning sun spark- 
ling down through the branches of the trees, I 
smiled to think how I had suffered myself to be 
_ dismayed by sounds and shadows: but I was a 
' young woodsman, and a stranger in Kentucky. 
_ ‘*Having breakfasted on the remainder of my 
turkey, and slaked my thirst at the bubbling 
_ stream, without further dread of panthers, I re- 
sumed my wayfaring with buoyant feelings. I 
again saw deer, but as usual running, running ! 
I tried in vain to get a shot at them, and began to 
fear I never should. I was gazing with vexation 
__ after a herd in full scamper, when I was startled 
_ by ahuman voice. Turning round, I saw a man 
at a short distance from me, in a hunting: dress. 
*** What are you after, my lad ?’ cried he. 
*** Those deer,’ replied I, pettishly ; ‘but it 
seems as if they never stand still.’ 
“Upon that he burst out laughing. 
are you from?’ said he. 
*** From Richmond.’ 
*** What! In old Virginny ?.’ 
“* The; sames:) 
*** And how on earth did you get here ?’ 


‘Where 


*©*T Janded at Green River from a broad-horn.' 


‘“«« And where are your companions >?’ — 

‘© *] have none.’ 

““* What ?—all alone !’ 

oeVieSer 

‘«*« Where are you going ?’ . 

*** Anywhere.’ ; bei 

‘“«* And what have you come here for ?” 

** To hunt.’ 

‘** Well,’ said he, laughingly, ‘ you’ll make a 
real hunter; there’s no mistaking that! Have 
you killed anything ?’ MONG 

‘“*Nothing but a turkey; I can’t get within 
shot of a deer : they are always running.’ 

‘** Oh, I'll tell you the secret of that. You're 
always pushing forward, and starting the deer at 
a distance, and gazing at those that are scamper- 
ing ; but you must step as slow, and silent, and 
cautious as a cat, and keep your eyes close 
around you, and lurk from tree to tree, if you wish 
to get a chance at deer. But come, go home 
with me. My name is Bill Smithers ; I live not 
tar off: stay ‘with me a little while, and I'll teach 
you how to hunt.’ 

‘*I gladly accepted the invitation of honest Bill 
Smithers. We soon reached his habitation; a 
mere log hut, with a square hole for a» window 
and a chimney made of sticks and clay. Here he 
lived, with a wife and child. He had ‘ girdled ’ 
the trees for an acre or two around, preparatory 
to clearing a space for corn and potatoes. In the 
mean time he maintained his tamily entirely by his 
rifle, and I soon tound him to bea first-rate hunts- 
man. Under his tutelage I received my first 
effective lessons in ‘ woodcraft.’ 

‘«The more I knew of a hunter’s life, the more 
I relished it. The ¢ountry, too, which had been 
the promised land of my boyhood, did not, like 
most promised lands, disappoint me. No wilder- 
ness could be more beautiful than this part of 
Kentucky, in those times. ‘The forests were open 
and spacious, with noble trees, some of which 
looked as if they had stood for centuries. There 
were beautiful prairies, too; diversified with 
groves and clumps of trees, which looked like 


/ 


vast parks, and in which you could see the deer: 


running, at a great distance. In the proper sea- 
son these prairies would be covered in many 
places with wild strawberries, where your horses’ 
hoofs would be dyed to the fetlock. I thought 
there could not be another place in the world 
equal to Kentucky—and I think so still. 

‘‘ After I had passed ten or twelve days with 
Bill Smithers, I thought it time to shift my quar- 
ters, for his house was scarce large enough for his 
own family, and I had no idea of being an incum- 
brance to any one. I accordingly made up my 
bundle, shouldered my rifle, took a friendly leave 
of Smithers and his wife, and set out in quest of a 


Nimrod of the wilderness, one John Miller, who ~ 


lived alone, nearly forty miles off, and who I 
hoped would be well pleased to shave a hunting 
companion, 

“IT soon found out that one of the most impor- 
tant items in woodcraft in a new country was the 
skill to find one’s way in the wilderness. There 
were no regular roads in the forests, but they 
were cut up and perplexed by paths leading in all 
directions. 
tle of the settlers, and were called ‘ stock-tracks,’ 
but others had been made by the immense droves 
of buffaloes which roamed about the country, 
from the flood until recent times. These were 
called buffalo-tracks, and traversed Kentucky from 


end to end, like highways. Traces of them may 
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Some of these were made by the cat- | 


cks where they crossed the mountains. 
a young woodsman, and sorely puzzled to 
distinguish one kind of track from the other, or to 
e€ out my course through this tangled laby- 
While thus perplexed, I heard a distant 
roaring and rushing sound ; a gloom stole over 
forest : on looking u , when I could catch a 

o "stray glimpse of the sky, I beheld the clouds rolled 
_ up like balls, the lower parts as black as ink. 
There was now and then an explosion, like a 
burst of cannonry afar off, and the crash of a fall- 
ng tree. I had heafd of hurricanes in the woods, 
- and surmised that one was at hand. It soon 
me crashing its way ; the forest writhing, and 
wisting, and groaning before it. The hurricane 
id not extend far on either side, but in a manner 
Ss ploughed a furrow through the woodland : 
ng off or uprooting trees that had stood for cen- 
turies, and filling the air with whirling branches. 

_ Iwas‘ directly in its course, and took my stand 
behind an immense poplar, six feet im diameter. 
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as length began to yield. Seeing it falling, 1 scram- 

bled nimbly round the trunk like a squirrel. 

_ Down it went, bearing down another tree with it. 

E a! crept under ‘the trunk as a shelter, and was pro- 

_ tected from other trees which fell around me, but 

was sore all over from the twigs and branches 

_ driven against me by the blast. 

_ ** This was the only incident of consequence 

_ that occurred on my way to John Miller’s, where 

lI arrived on the following day, and was received 

_ by the veteran with the rough kindness of a back- 

woodsman. He was a gray-haired man, hardy 

and weather-beaten, witha blue wart} like a great 

_ beard, over one eye, whence he was nicknamed 

Dy the hunters ‘ Bluebeard Miller.’ He had been 

in these parts from the earliest settlements, and 

had signalized himself in the hard conflicts with 

e the Indians, which gained Kentucky the appella- 

= tion of * the Bloody Ground.’ “In one of these 

_ fights he had had an arm broken; in another he 

had narrowly escaped, when hotly pursued, by 

_ jumping from a precipice thirty feet high into a 

river. 

“Miller willingly received me into his house as 
an inmate, and seemed pleased with the idea of 
making a hunter of me. His dwelling was a 

small log-house, with a loft or garret of boards, 

so that there was ample room for both of us. 

4 Under his instruction I soon made a tolerable pro- 

_ ficiency in hunting. My first exploit, of any con- 

sequence, was killing a bear. I was hunting in 

- company with two brothers, when we came upon 

_ the track of Bruin, in a wood where there was an 

undergrowth of canes and grape-vines. He was 

scrambling up a tree, when I shot him through 
the breast : he fell to the ground and lay motion- 
less. The brothers sent in their dog, who seized 
the bear by the throat. Bruin raised one arm, 

- and gave the dog a hug that crushed his ribs. 

One yell, and all was over. I don’t know which 
was first dead, the dog or the bear. The two 
brothers sat down and cried like children over 

_ their unfortunate dog. Yet they were mere rough 

huntsmen, almost as wild and untameable as In- 
 dians : but they were fine fellows. 

_ ** By degrees I became known, and somewhat 
of @ favorite among the hunters of the neighbor- 
hood ; that is to say, men who lived within a cir- 

cle of "thirty or forty miles, and came occasionally 
to see John Miller, who was a patriarch among 

‘them. They lived widely apart, in log huts and 

rigwams, almost with the eaguaity of Indians, 
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‘It bore for a time the full fury of the blast, but at. 


and well nigh as destitute of the comforts and in- 
ventions of civilized life. They seldom saw each 
weeks, and even months would elapse, 
without their visiting. When they did meet, it 
was very much after the manner of Indians 5 
loitering about all day, without having much to 
say, but becoming communicative as evening ads”. 
vanced, and sitting up half the night before the — 
fire, telling hunting stories, and terrible tales of 
the fights of the Bloody Ground, 

““Sometimes several would join in a disrauee 
hunting expedition, or rather campaign. Expe- 
ditions of this kind lasted from November until — 
April ; during which we laid up our stock of sum- 
mer provisions. We shifted our hunting camps 
from place to place, according as we found the 
game. They were generally pitched near a run 
of water, and close by a cane-brake, to screen us — 
from the wind. One side of our lodge, was open 
toward the fire. Our horses were hoppled and | 
turned loose in the cane-brakes, with bells round 
their necks. One of the party stayed at home to 
watch the camp, prepare the meals, and keep off ~~ 
the wolves ; the others hunted. When ahunter 
killed a deer at a distance from the camp, he | 
would open it and take out the entrails; then 
climbing a sapling, he would bend it down, tes) 
the deer to the top, and let it spring up again, so 
as to suspend the carcass out of reach of the 
wolves. At night he would return to the camp, 
and give an account of his luck. The next morn- 
ing early he would get a horse out of the cane- 
brake and bring home his game. That day he 
would stay at home to cut up the carcass, while 
the others hunted. * 

‘“Our days were thus spent in silent and lonely 
occupations. It was only at night that we would © 
gather together before the fire, and be sociable. 
I was a novice, and used to listen with open eyes. 
and ears to the strange and wild stories told a 
the old hunters, and believed everything I heard. 
Some of their stories bordered upon the super- — 
natural. They believed that their rifles might bé 
spell-bound, so as not to be able to kill a buffalo, — 
even at arm’s length. This superstition they had — 
derived from the Indians, who often think the 
white hunters have laid a spell upon their rifles. 
Miller partook of this superstition, and used to 
tell of his rifle’s having a spell upon it; but it 
often seemed to me to be a shuffling way of ac- 
counting for a bad shot. If a hunter grossly 
missed his aim he would ask, ‘ Who shot last with 
this rifle ?’—and hint that he must have charmed | 
it. The sure mode to disenchant the gun was to 
shoot a silver bullet out of it. 

‘« By the opening of spring we would generally 
have quantities of bears’-meat and venison salted,, | 
dried, and smoked, and numerous packs of skins. 
We would then make the best of our way home 
from our distant hunting-grounds ; transporting | 
our spoils, sometimes in canoes along the rivers, 
sometimes on horseback over land, and our re- — 
turn would oftenebe celebrated by feasting and 
dancing, in true backwoods style. I have given 
you some idea of our hunting; let me now give 
you a sketch of our frolicking. 

‘Tt was on our return from a winter’s hunting” 
in the neighborhood, of Green River, when we re- 
ceived notice that there was to be a grand frolic 
at Bob Mosely’s, to greet the hunters. This Bob 
Mosely was a prime fellow throughout the coun- 
try. He was an indifferent hunter, it is true, and 
rather lazy to boot; but then he could play the 
fiddle, and that was ‘enough to make him of con- aie 
sequente, There was no other man within a FS 
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hundred miles that could play the fiddle, so there 
a was no having a regular frolic without Bob 
iN Mosely. The hunters, therefore, were always 
ready to give him a share of their game in ex- 
~change for his music, and Bob was always ready 
to get up a carousal, whenever there was a party 
returning froma hunting expedition. The present 
frolic was to take place at Bob Mosely’s own 
house, which was on the Pigeon Roost Fork of 
the Muddy, which is a branch of Rough Creek, 
*which is a branch of Green River. . 

‘‘ Everybody was agog for the revel at Bob 
Mosely’s ; and as all the fashion of the neighbor- 
hood was to be there, I thought I must brush up 
for the occasion. My leathern hunting-dress, 
which was the only one I had, was somewhat the 


_--—~—s worse for wear, it is true, and considerably 
M japanned with blood and grease ; but I was up to 
hunting expedients. (Getting into a periogue, I 
i paddled off to a part of the Green River where 


_, there was sand and clay, that might serve for 
é soap; then taking off my dress, I scrubbed and 
--* scoured it, until I thought it looked very well. I 
then put it on the end of a stick, and hung it out 
~ ofthe periogue to dry, while I stretched myself 
very comfortably on the green bank of the river. 
Unluckily a flaw struck the periogue, and tipped 
over the stick: down went my dress to the bot- 
aps tom of the river, and I never saw it more. Here 
was I, left almost in a state of nature. I man- 
aged to make a kind! of Robinson Crusoe garb of 
undressed skins, with the hair on, which enabled 
me to get home with decency ; but my dream of 
gayety and fashion was at an end; for how could 
I think of figuring in high life at the Pigeon 
. _ Roost, equipped like a mere Orson ? 
e ““Old Miller, who really began to take some 
~~... pride in me, was confounded when he understood 
that I did not intend to go to Bob Mosely’s ; but 
when I told him my misfortune, and that I had no 
dress : ‘ By the powers,’ cried he, ‘ but you shad/ 
go, and you shall be the best dressed and the 
Dest mounted lad there!’ 
“He immediately set to work to cut out and 
make up a hunting-shirt of dressed deer-skin, 
gayly fringed at the shoulders, with leggings of 
the same, fringed from hip to heel. He then 
made me a rakish raccoon-cap, with a flaunting 
tail to it; mounted me on his best horse; and I 
may say, without vanity, that I was one of the 
smartest fellows that figured on that occasion, at 
the Pigeon Roost Fork of the Muddy. 
1 “‘It was no small occasion, either, let me tell 
you. Bob Mosely’s house was a tolerably large bark 
shanty, with a clap-board roof; and there were 
assembled all the young hunters and pretty girls 
of the country, for many a mile round. The 
young men were in their best hunting-dresses, 
but not one could compare with mine ; and my 
raccoon-cap, with its flowing tail, was the admira- 
tion of everybody. The girls were mostly in doe- 
skin dresses ; for there was no spinning and weay- 
| ing as yet in the woods; nor any need of it. I 
never saw girls that seemed to me better dressed ; 
and I was somewhat of a judge, having seen fash- 
jons at Richmond. We had a hearty dinner, and 
a merry one; for there was Jemmy Kiel, famous 
for raccoon-hunting, and Bob) Tarleton, and Wes- 
ley Pigman, and Joe Taylor, and several other 
prime fellows for a frolic, that made all ring 
again, and laughed, that you might have heard 
them a mile. 
** After dinner, we began dancing, and were 
hard at it, when, about three o’clock in the after- 
noon, there was a new arrival—the two daughters 
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heard Peggy Pugh say to Sally Pigman, * Good- i 


of old Simon Schultz; two young ladies that 
affected fashion and late hours. Their arrival. 
had nearly put an end to all our merriment. [ 
must go alittle round about in my story to explain | 
to you how that happened. : 

“ As old Schultz, the father, was one day look- _ 
ing in the cane-brakes for his cattle, he came upon ~ 
the track of horses. He knew they were none of f 
his, and that none of his neighbors had horses | 
about that place. They must be stray horses ; or | 
must belong to some traveller who had lost his _ 
way, as the track led nowhere. He accordingly 
followed it up, until he came to an unlucky ped- — 
dler, with two or three pack-horses, who had ~ 
been bewildered among the cattle-tracks, and had — 
wandered for two or three days among woods and 
cane-brakes, until he was almost famished. 

‘“Old Schultz brought him to his house ; fed 
him on venison, bear’s meat, and hominy, and at 
the end of a week put him in prime condition. 
The peddler could not sufficiently express his — 
thankfulness ; and when about to depart, inquired 
what he had to pay? Old Schultz stepped back 
with surprise. ‘Stranger,’ said he, ‘you have 
been welcome under my roof. I’ve given you ~— 
nothing but wild meat and hominy, because I had 
no better, but have been glad of your company. 
You are welcome to stay as long as you please; — 
but, by Zounds ! if any one offers to pay Simon ~ 
Schultz-for food he affronts him!’ So saying, he 
walked out ina huff. 

‘‘ The peddler admired the hospitality of his 
host, but could not reconcile it to his conscience 
to go away without making some recompense. 
There were honest Simon’s two daughters, two 
strapping, réd-haired girls. He opened his packs 
and displayed riches before them of which they 
had no conception ; for in those days there were 
no country stores in those parts, with their artifi- 
cial finery and trinketry ; and this was the first 7 
peddler that had wandered into that part of the 
wilderness. The girls were for a time completely 
dazzled, and knew not. what to choose; but what 
caught their eyes most were two looking-glasses, 
about the size of a dollar, set in gilt tin. They 
had never seen the like before, having used no 
other mirror than a pail of water. The peddler — 
presented them these jewels, without the least — 
hesitation: nay, he gallantly hung them round 
their necks by red ribbons, almost as fine as the 
glasses themselves. This done, he took his de- 
parture, leaving them as much astonished as two 
princesses in a fairy tale, that have received a 
magic gift from an enchanter. 

“It was with these looking-glasses, hung 
round their necks as lockets, by red ribbons, that 
old Schultz’s daughters made their appearance at 
three o’clock in the afternoon, at the frolic at Bob 
Mosely’s, on the Pigeon Roost Fork of the Muddy. 

‘“By the powers, but it was an event! Such 
a thing had never before been seen in Kentucky. 
Bob Tarleton, a strapping fellow, with a head like 
a chestnut-burr, and a look like a boarin an apple 
orchard, stepped up, caught hold of the looking- 
glass of one of the girls, and gazing at it fora 
moment, cried out: ‘Joe Taylor, come here! | 
come here! I'll be darn’d if Patty Schultz ain't 
got a locket that you can see your face in, as 
clear as in a spring ot water !’ 

“In a twinkling all the young hunters gathered 
round old Schultz's daughters. I, who knew 
what looking-glasses were, did not budge. Some 
of the girls who sat near me were excessively 
mortified at finding themselves thus deserted. I 
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ness knows, it’s well Schultz’s daughters is got 


ea cuit 


them things round their necks, for it’s. the first 


time the young men crowded round them !’ 


_“*T saw immediately the danger of the case. 


We werea small community, and could not afford 


to be split up by feuds. 


So I stepped up to the 
girls, and whispered to them: ‘ Polly,’ said I, 
“those lockets are powerful fine, and become you 
amazingly ; but you don’t consider that the coun- 
try is not advanced enough in these parts for such 
things. You and I understand these matters, but 
these people don’t. Fine things like these may do 
very well in the 6ld settlements, but they won’t 
answer at the Pigeon Roost Fork of the Muddy. 
You had better lay them aside for the present, or 


_ we Shall have no peace.’ 


** Polly and her sister luckily saw their error ; 


they took off the lockets, laid them aside, and 


harmony was restored : otherwise, I verily believe 


_ there would have been an end of our community. 


Indeed, notwithstanding the great sacrifice they 
made on this occasion, I do not think old Schultz’s 


_ daughters were ever much liked afterward among 


the young women. _, 


‘This was the first time that looking-glasses 


__ were ever seen in the Green River part of Ken- 


tucky.”’ 

‘‘T had now lived some time with old Miller, 
and had becomea tolerably expert hunter. Game, 
however, began to grow scarce. - The buffalo had 
gathered together, as if by universal understand- 
ing, and had crossed the Mississippi, never to re- 
turn. Strangers kept pouring into the country. 
clearing away the forests, and building in all di- 
rections. The hunters began to grow restive, 
Jemmy Kiel, the same of whom I have already 
spoken for his skill in raccoon catching, came to 


~ meone day: ‘I can’t stand this any longer,’ said 


he; ‘we're getting too thick here. Simon 
Schultz crowds me so, that I have nu comfort of 


my life.’ 


““! Why, how you talk!’ said I; ‘Simon 


‘Schultz lives twelve miles off.’ 


““* No matter ; his cattle run with mine,and I’ve 
no idea of living where another's man cattle can 
run with mine. That’s too close neighborhood ; 
I want elbow-room. This country, too, is grow- 
ing too poor to live in; there’s no game ; so two 
or three of us have made up our minds to follow 
the buffalo to the Missouri, and we should like to_ 
have you of the party.’ Other hunters of my ac- 
quaintance talked in the same manner. This set 


~-me thinking ; but the more I thought the more I 


was perplexed. I had no‘oneto advise with ; old 
Miller and his associates knew but of one mode of 
life, and I had had no experience in any other ; ‘but 
I had a_wide scope of thought. When out hunt- 
ing alone-I used to forget the sport, and sit for 
hours together on the trunk of a tree, with rifle in 


hand, burned in thought, and debating with my- 


self: ‘Shall I go with Jemmy Kiel and his com- 


- bears, and deer, and other brute beasts ? 


pany, or shall I remain here? If I remain here 
there will soon be nothing left to hunt; but am I 
to be a hunter all my life ? Have not I something 
more in me than to be carrying a rifle on my 
shoulder, day after day, and dodging about ee 

ys 
vanity told me I had; and I called to mind my 
boyish boast to my sister, that I would never re- 
turn home, until I returned a member of Congress 
irom Kentucky ; but was this the way to fit my- 
self for such a station ?’ 

‘‘ Various plans passed through my mind, but 
they were abandoned almost as soon as formed. 


At length I determined on becoming a lawyer. 


Cie, me 
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-do almost anything.’ 


pee. 


nothing. I had left 
school before I had learned beyond the “‘ rule of 


True it is, I knéw almost 


three.’ ‘Never mind,’ said I to myself, reso- 
lutely ; ‘I am a terrible fellow for hanging on to 
anything-when I’ve once made up my mind ; and 
if a man has but ordinary capacity, and will set to 
work with heart and soul, and stick to it, he can 
With this maxim, which 
has been pretty much my main-stay throughout - 


life, I fortified myself in my determination to at- | 


tempt the law. , But how was I to set about it ? 


I must quit this forest life, and go to one or other 


of the towns, where I might be able to study, and 
to attend the courts. This too required funds. I 
examined into the state of my finances. The purse 
given me by my father had remained untouched, 
in the bottom of an old chest up in the loft, for 
money was scarcely needed in these parts. I had 


bargained away the skins acquired in hunting, for — a 


ahorse and various other matters, on which in 
case of need, I could raise funds. 
thought I could make shift to maintain myself un- 
til I was fitted for the bar. : 

‘‘T informed my worthy host fand patron, old 
Miller, of my plan. He shook his head at my 
turning my back upon the woods, when I was in 
a fairway of making a first-rate hunter; but he 
made no effort to dissuade me. I accordingly set — 
off in September, on horseback, intending to visit 
Lexington, Frankfort, and other of the principal 
towns, in search of a favorable place to prosecute ~ 
my studies. My choice was made sooner than I — 
expected. I had put up one night at Bardstown, 
and found, on inquiry, that I could get comforta- 


ble board and accommodation in a private family i 


for a dollar and a half a week. I liked the place, © 
and resolved to look no farther. So the next 
morning I prepared to turn my face homeward, 
and take my final leave of forest life. 

‘*I had taken my breakfast, and was waiting 
for my horse, when, in pacing up and down the 
piazza, I saw a young girl seated near a window, 
evidently a visitor. She was very pretty ; with 
auburn hair and blue eyes, and was dressed in 
white. JI had seen nothing of the kind since I had 
left Richmond ; and at that time I was too much 
of a boy to be much struck by female charms. | 
She was so delicate and dainty-looking, so differ- 
ent from the hale, buxom, brown girls of the 


woods ; and then her white dress !—it was per- 


fectly dazzling ! Never was poor youth more ta- 
ken by surprise, and suddenly bewitched. My 
heart yearned to know her ; but how was I to ac- 
cost her ? 
had none of the habitudes of polite life. Had she” 
been like Peggy Pugh or Sally Pigman, or any 
other of my leathern-dressed belles of the Pigeon 

Roost, I should have approached’ her without 

dread ; nay, had she been as fair as Schultz’s 

daughters, with their looking-glass lockets, I 

should not have hesitated ; but that white dress, 

and those auburn ringlets, and blue eyes, and del- 

icate looks, quite daunted, while they fascinated 

me. I don’t know what put it into my head, but 

I thought, all at once, that I would kiss her! It 

would take a long acquaintance to arrive at such 

a boon, but I might seize upon it by sheer rob- 

bery. Nobody knew me here. I would just step 

in, snatch a kiss, mount my horse, and ride off. 
She would not ‘be the worse for it ; and that kiss - 
—oh ! I should die if I did not get it! 

‘‘T gave no time for the thought to cool, but 
entered the house, and stepped lightly into the 
room. She was seated with her back to the 
door, looking out at the window, and did not hear 


I therefore — 


I had grown wild in the woods, and © ci. 


me nearly filled me with despair. 
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my approach. I tapped her chair, and as she 
turned and looked up, I snatched as sweet a kiss, 
as ever was stolen, and vanished in a twinkling. 
The next moment I was on horseback, galloping 
homeward ; my very ears tingling at what I had 
done. 
‘On my return home I sold my horse, and 
turned everything to cash ; and found, with the 
remains of the paternal purse, that I had nearly 
four hundred dollars ; a little capital which I re- 
solved to manage with the strictest economy. 
“It was hard parting with old Miller, who had 
been like a father to me; it cost me, too, some- 
thing of a struggle to give up the free, independ- 
“ent wild-wood life I had hitherto led ; but I had 
marked out my course, and had never been one 
to flinch or turn back. 

- **T footed it sturdily to Bardstown ; took pos- 
session of the quarters for which I had bargained, 
shut myself up, and set to work with might and 
main to study. But what a task I had before me ! 
I had everything to learn; not merely law, but 
all the elementary branches of knowledge. I 
read and read, for sixteen hours out of the four-and- 
twenty ; but the more I read the more I became 
aware of my own ignorance, and shed bitter 
_ tears over my deficiency. It seemed as if the 
_ wilderness of knowledge expanded and grew more 
perplexed as I advanced. Every height gained 
only revealed a wider region to be traversed, and 
I grew moody, 
_ silent, and unsocial, but studied on doggedly and 
_ incessantly. The only person with whom I held 
--any conversation was the worthy man in whose 
_ house I was quartered. He was honest and well- 
meaning, but perfectly ignorant, and I believe 


would have liked’ me much better if I had not 
__ been so much addicted to reading. He consider- 


‘ed all books filled with lies and impositions, and 
seldom could look into one without finding some- 
thing to rouse his spleen. Nothing put him into 


a greater passion than the assertion that the 


world turned on its own axis every four-and- 
twenty hours. He swore it was an outrage upon 
common sense. ‘ Why, if it did,’ said he, ‘ there 
would not bea drop of water in the well by morn- 


ing, and all the milk and cream in the dairy 


would be turned topsy-turvy ! And then to talk 

of the earth going round the sun! How do they 

know it? I’ve seen the sun rise every morning, 

and set every evening for more than thirty years. 

They must not talk to me about the earth’s going 
round the sun !’ 

““ At another time he wasin a perfect fret at be- 

‘ing told the distance between the sun and moon. 
“How can any one tell the distance ?’ cried he. 
“Who surveyed it ? who carried the chain? By 
Jupiter ! they only talk this way before me to an- 
noy me. But then there’s some people of sense 
who give in to this cursed humbug! There’s 
Judge Broadnax, now, one of the best lawyers we 
have ; isn’tit surprising he should believe in such 
stuff ? Why, sir, the other day [heard him talk of 
the distance from a star he called Mars to the 
sun! He must have got it out of one or other of 
those confounded books he’s so fond of reading ; 
a book some impudent fellow has written, who 
knew noboay could swear the distance was more 
or less.” : 

“ For my own part, feeling my own deficiency 
in scientific lore, I never ventured to unsettle his 
conviction shat the sun made his daily circuit 
round the earth ; and for aught I said to the con- 
trary, he lived and died in that belief. 

‘I had been about a year at Bardstown, living 


. 


i 


day walking the street, I met two young girls, in 
one of whom I immediately recalled the little 


beauty whom I had kissed so impudently. She . 
blushed up to the eyes, and so did I ; but we both — 
passed on without further sign of recognition. 
This second glimpse of her, however, caused an 


odd fluttering about my heart. 1 could not get 
her out of my thoughts for days. 
fered with my studies. ; 
amere child, but it would not do ; she had im- 
proved in beauty, and was tending toward 
womanhood; and then I myself was but little 
better than a stripling. However, I did not at- 
tempt to seek after her, or even to find out who 
she was, but returned doggedly to my books. By 
degrees she faded from my thoughts, or if she did 
cross them occasionally, it was only to increase 
my despondency ; for I feared that with all my 
exertions, I should never be able to fit myself for 
the bar, or enable myself to support a wife. 

‘One cold stormy evening I was seated, in 
dumpish mood, in the bar-room of the inn, look- 
ing into the fire, and turning over uncomfortable 
thoughts, when I was accosted by some one who 
had entered the room without my perceiving it. 


I looked up, and saw before me a tall and, asI | 


thought, pompous-looking man, arrayed in small 
clothes and knee-buckles, with powdered head, 
and shoes nicely blacked and polished ; a style of 
dress unparalleled in those days, in that rough 
country. I took a pique against him from the 
very portliness of his appearance, and stateliness 
of his manner, and bristled up as he accosted me. 
He demanded it my name was not Ringwood. 

‘*T was startled, for I supposed myself perfectly 
incog.; but I answered in the affirmative. 

‘© Your family,I believe, lives in Richmond ?’ 

‘‘My gorge began to rise. ‘ Yes, sir,’ replied 
I, sulkily, ‘ my family does live in Richmond.’ 


‘«* And what, may I ask, has brought you into 


this part of the country ?’ 

‘“*Zounds, sir!’ cried I, starting on my feet, 
‘what business is it of yours ? How dare you to 
question me in this manner ?’ 

‘“The entrance of some persons prevented a 
reply ; but I walked up and down the bar-room, 
fuming with conscious independence and insulted 
dignity, while the pompous-looking personage, 

who had thus trespassed upon my spleen, retired 
without proffering another word. 

‘“ The next day, while seated in my room, some 


one tapped at the door, and, on being bid to — 


enter, the stranger in the powdered head, small- 
clothes, and shining shoes and buckles, walked in 
with ceremonious courtesy. 

‘“My boyish pride was again in arms; but he 
subdued me. ,He was formal, but kind and 
friendly. He knew my family and understood my 
situation, and the dogged struggle I was making. 
A little conversation, when my jéalous pride was 
once put to rest, drew everything from me. He 
was a lawyer of experience and of extensive prac- 
tice, and offered at once to take me with him, and 
direct my studies. The offer was too advanta- 
geous and gratifying not to be immediately ac- 
cepted. 
was put into a proper track, and was enabled to 
study to a proper purpose. I made acquaintance, 
too, with some of ‘the young men of the place, 
who were in the same pursuit, and was encour- 
aged at finding that I could ‘hold my own’ in 
argument with them. We instituted a debating 
club, in which I soon became prominent and 
popular, Men of talents, engaged in other pur- 
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thus studiously and reclusely, when, as I was one 


She quite inter- _ F. 
I tried to think of heras  ~ 


From that time I began to look up. I | 


Je pl daa te i at 


fs d this | 
1 n various tracks of inquiry. Ladies, 
ittended some of our discussions, and this 
them a polite tone, and had an influence on 
“manners of the debaters. My legal patron 
may have had a favorable effect in correcting 
oug 
S a lated to bend me in an opposite direc- 
n, for he was of the old school ; quoted Ches- 
eld on all occasions, and talked of Sir Charles 
ndison, who was his beau ideal. It was Sir 
rles Grandison, however, Kentuckyized. 

_ ““Thad always been fond of female society. My 
experience, however, had hitherto been among 
the rough daughters of the backwoodsmen ; and 
I felt an awe of young ladies in ‘ store clothes,’ 
and delicately brought up. Two or three of the 
_ married ladies of Bardstown, who had heard me 
at the debating club, determined that I was a 
genius, and undertook to bring me out. I be- 
lieve I really improved under their hands ; be- 
came quiet where I had been shy or sulky, and 
asy where I had been impudent. 

*“T called to take tea one evening with one of 
these ladies, when to my surprise, and somewhat 
to my confusion, I found with her the identical 
_ blue-eyed little beauty whom [had so audaciously 
kissed. I was formally introduced to her, but 
neither of us betrayed any sign of previous ac- 
_ quaintance, except by blushing to the eyes. While 
_ tea was getting ready, the lady of the house went 
out of the room to give some directions, and left 
us alone. 

“‘Heavens and earth, what a situation! I 
would have given all the pittance I was worth to 


_ the necessity of saying something in excuse of my 
former rudeness, but I could not conjure up an 
idea, nor utter a word. Every, moment matters 
- were growing worse. I felt at one time tempted 

to do as I had done when I robbed her of the 
kiss ; bolt from the room, and take to flight ; but 
_I was chained to the spot, tor I really longed to 
_ gain her good-will. 

“* Atlength I plucked up courage, on seeing that 
_she was equally confused with myself, and walk- 
ing desperately up to her, I exclaimed : 

“« «T have been trying to muster up something to 
say to you, but I cannot. I feel thatI am ina 
horrible scrape. Do have pity on me, and help 
me out of it.’ 
- ‘**Asmile dimpled about her mouth, and played 
_among the blushes of her cheek. She looked up 
with a shy, but arch glance of the eye, that ex- 
pressed a volume of comic recollection ; we both 
broke into a laugh, and from that moment all 
_ went on well. 
- “* A few evenings afterward I met her ata dance, 
and prosecuted the acquaintance. I soon became 
deeply attached to her; paid my court regularly ; 
and before I was nineteen years of age, had en- 
gaged myself to marry her. I spoke to her 
mother, a widow lady, to ask her consent. She 
seemed to demur ; upon which, with my custom- 
ary haste, I told her there would be no use in op- 
osing the match, for if her daughter chose to 
i Hie me, I would take her, in defiance of her 
family, and the whole world. 
_ ‘She laughed, and told me I need not give my- 
self any uneasiness ; would be no unreasonable 
opposition. She knew my family and all about 
me. The only obstacle was, that I had no means 


se 


with her daughter. ie 
*‘No matter ; at that moment everything was 


i 


iversified ‘our subjects, 1 bright before me. 


aness contracted in my hunter's life. He’ 


_ have been in the deepest dell of the forest. I felt 


of supporting a wife, and she had nothing to give 
‘introduction. 
shakes of the hand, and invitations to drink, and 


I was in one of my sanguine | 
moods. I feared nothing, doubted nothing. So 
it was agreed that I should prosecute my studies, — 
obtain a license, and as soon as I should be fairly 


launched in business, we would be married. 


“I now prosecuted my studies with redoubled. 
ardor, and was up to my ears in law, when I re- 
ceived a letter from my father, who had heard of — 
me and fny whereabouts. He applauded the 
course I had taken, but advised me to laya foun- _ 
dation*of general knowledge, and offered to defray . 
my expenses, if I would go to college. I felt the 
want of a general education, and was staggered 
with this offer. It militated somewhat against ~ 
the self-dependent course I had ‘so proudly or 
rather conceitedly marked out for myself, but it — 
would enable me to enter more advantageously 
upon my legal career. I talked over the mat- 
ter with the lovely girl to whom I was engaged. 
She sided in opinion with my father, and talked — 
so disinterestedly, yet tenderly, that if possible, I 
loved her more than ever. I reluctantly, therefore, 
agreed to go to college for a couple of years, — 
though it must necessarily postpone our union. 

““Scarcely had I formed this resolution, when 
her mother was taken ill, and died, leaving her _ 
without’ a protector. This again altered all my | 
plans. I felt as if I could protect her. I gave up 
all idea of collegiate studies ; persuaded myself 
that by dint of industry and application I might 


. overcome the deficiencies of education, and re- 


solved to take out a :icense as soon as possible. 

““That very autumn I was adimitted to the bar, 
and within a month afterward was married. We 
were a young couple, she not much above sixteen, 

I not quite twenty; and both almost without a 
dollar in the world. The establishment which 
we set up was suited to our circumstances: a 
log-house, with two small rooms ; a bed, a table, 
a half dozen chairs, a half dozen knives and forks, 
a half dozen spoons ; everything by half dozens ; 
a little delft ware ; everything in a small way ; we ” 
were so poor, but then so happy ! 

‘““We had not been married many days, when 
court was held at a county town, about twenty- 
‘five miles distant. It was necessary for me to go 
there, and put myself in the way of business ; but 
how was Ito go? I had-expended all my means 
on our establishment; and then it was hard part- 
ing with my wife so soon after marriage. How- 
ever, go I must. Money must be made, or we 
should soon have the wolf at the door. I accord- 
ingly borrowed a horse, and borrowed a little 
cash, and rode off from my door, leaving my wife 
standing at it, and waving her hand after me. 
Her last look, so sweet and beaming, went to my 
heart. I felt as if I could go through fire and 
water for her. 

‘T arrived at the county town on a cool Octo- 
ber evening. The inn was crowded, for the 
court was to commence on the following day. I 
knew no one, and wondered how I, a stranger, 
and a mere youngster, was to make my way in 
such a crowd, and to get business. The public 
room was thronged with the idlers of the country, 
who gather together on such occasions. There 
was some drinking going forward, with much 
noise, and a little altercation. Just as I entered © 
the room I saw a rough bully of a fellow, who 
was partly intoxicated, strike an old man. He 
came swaggering by me, and elbowed meas he 
passed. I immediately knocked him down, and 
kicked him into the street. I needed no better 
In a moment I had a dozen rough 


¥ 


he should make such a choice. 


found myself quite a personage in this rough as- 


sash . ri 
“The next morning the court opened, I took 
my seat among the lawyers, but felt as a mere 


spectator, not having a suit in progress or pros- 
pect, nor having any idea where business was to 


come from. In the course of the morning a man 
was put at the bar, charged with passing counter- 
feit money, and was asked if he was ready for trial. 
He answered in the negative. He had been con- 


* fined in a place where there were no lawyefs, and 


had not had an opportunity of consulting any. 
He was told to choose counsel from the lawyers 


’ present, and to be ready for trial on the following 
day. He looked round the court and selected 


I could not tell why 
I, a beardless 
youngster ; unpractised at the bar ; perfectly un- 
known. I felt diffident yet delighted, and could 
have hugged the rascal. 

‘‘ Before leaving the court he gave me one hun- 
dred dollars in a bag as a retaining fee. I could 
scarcely believe my senses; it seemed like a 


me. Iwas thunder-struck. 


_dream. The heaviness of the fee spoke but light- 


ly in favor of his innocence, but that was no affair 
of mine. I was to be advocate, not judge nor 
jury. I followed him to jail, and learned from 
him all the particulars of his case ; from thence I 
went to the clerk’s office and took minutes of the 
indictment. I then examined the law on the sub- 
ject, and prepared my brief in my room, All this 
occupied me until midnight, when I went to bed 
and tried to sleep. It was all in vain. Never 
in my life was I more wide-awake. A host of 
thoughts and fancies kept rushing through my 
mind ; the shower of gold that had so unexpect- 
edly fallen into my lap; the idea of my poor little 
wife at home, that I was to astonish with my good 
fortune! But then the awful responsibiilty I had 
undertaken !—to speak for the first time in a 
strange court; the expectations the culprit had 
evidently formed of my talents ; all these, and a 
crowd of similar notions, kept whirling through 
my mind. I tossed about all night, fearing the 
morning would find me exhausted and incompe- 


tent ; in a word, the day dawned on me, a miser-’ 


able fellow ! 

““T got up feverish and nervous. I walked 
out before breakfast, striving to collect my 
thoughts, and tranquillize my feelings. It was a 
bright morning ; the air was pure and frosty. I 
bathed my forehead and my hands in a beautiful 
running stream ; but I could not allay the fever 
heat that raged within. I returned to breakfast, 
but could not eat. A single cup of coffee formed 
my repast. It was time to go to court, and I 
went there with a throbbing heart. I believe if 
it had not been for the thoughts of my little wife, 
in her lonely log house, I should have given back 
to the man his hundred dollars, and relinquished 
the cause. I took my seat, looking, I am con- 
vinced, more like a culprit than the rogue I was 
to defend. 

““When the time came for me to speak, my 
heart died within me. I rose embarrassed and 
dismayed, and stammered in opening my cause. 
I went on from bad to worse, and felt as if I was 


going down hill. Just then the public prosecutor, 


a man of talents, but somewhat rough in his 
practice, made a sarcastic remark on something 
I had said. It was like an electric spark, and 
ran tingling through every vein in my body. In 
an instant my diffidence was gone. My whole 
spirit was in arms. I answered with promptness 
and bitterness, for I felt the cruelty of such an at- 
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tack upon a novice in my situation, - The public 
prosecutor made a kind of apology : this, from 


man of his redoubted powers, was a vast conces- 


sion. I renewed my argument with a fearless 


glow; carried the .case through triumphantly, 
and the man was acquitted. ~ ® 


‘‘ This was the making of me. 
curious to know who this new lawyer was, that 


had thus suddenly risen among them, and be 
Leal 


story of my début at the inn on the preceding” 


ed the attorney-general at the very outset. 


evening, when I had knocked down a bully, and 


kicked him out of doors for striking an old man, ~ 
exaggerations. — 
Even my very beardless chin and juvenile counte- — 
nance were in my favor, for people gave me far — 
more credit than I really deserved. The chance ~ 
business which occurs in our country courts came ~ 
I was repeatedly employed ~ 
in other causes; and by Saturday night, when — 
paid my bill at the © 
inn, I found myself with a hundred and fifty dol- — 


was circulated with favorable 


thronging upon me. 
the court closed, and I had 


lars in silver, three hundred dollars in notes, and 


a horse that I afterward sold fortwo hundred dol- — 


lars more. 


‘*Never did miser gloat on his money with — 
I locked the door of my room; © 


more delight. 
piled the money in a heap upon the table ; walked 


round it; sat with my elbows on the table, and ; 
my chin upon my hands, and gazed upon it. Was 

I was thinking — 
Another sleepless ~ 
night ensued ; but what a night of golden fancies, | 
As soon as morning — 
dawned, I was up, mounted the borrowed horse — 
‘with which I had come to court, and led the other ~ 
All the way I was ~ 
delighting myself with the thoughts of the sur- — 
prise I had in store for my little wife ; tor both of — 


I thinking of the money? No! 
of my little wife at home. 


and splendid air-castles ! 


which I had received as a fee. 


Everybody was | 


us had expected nothing but that I should spend — 


all the money I had borrowed, and should return — 


in debt. 
‘“Our meeting was joyous, as you may sup- 


pose: but I played the part of the Indian hunter, — 


who, when he returns from the chase, never for a 4 


time speaks of his success. She had prepared a 


snug little rustic meal for me, and while it was — 
getting ready I seated myself at an old-fashioned ~ 
desk in one corner, and began to count over my — 


money, and put it away. She came to me before © 
I had finished, and asked who I had collected the © 


money for. 


‘**For myself, to be sure,’ replied I, with af- q 


fected coolness ; ‘I made it at court.’ 


‘‘She looked me for a moment in the facé, in- 
I tried to keep my countenance, 


credulously. 


and to play Indian, but it would not do. My 


muscles began to twitch ; my feelings all at once 


gave way. I caught her in my arms; laughed, 
cried, and danced about the room, like a crazy 
man. From that time forward, we never wanted 
for money. 


“Thad not been long in successful practice, — 
when I was surprised one day by a visit from my — 
The tidings of my — 
prosperity had reached him in the wilderness, — 


woodland patron, old Miller. 


and he had walked one hundred and fifty miles : 


on foot to see me. 


By that time I had improved | 


my domestic establishment, and had all things — 


comfortable about me. 
with a wondering eye, at what he considered lux- 


He looked around him — 


uries and superfluities ; but supposed they were — 


all right in my altered circumstances. 


He said | 
he did not know, upon the whole, but that I had — 
acted for the best. It is true, if game had con-— 


plenty, it would have been a folly for me to 
- quit a hunter’s life ; but hunting was pretty nigh 
done up in Kentucky.- The buffalo had gone to 
- Missouri; the elk were nearly gone also ; deer, 
_ too, were growing scarce; they might last out 
his time, as he was growing old, but they were not 
worth setting up life upon. He had once lived on 
_ the borders of Virginia. Game grew scarce 
there ; he followed it up across Kentucky, and 
now it was again giving him the slip ; but he was 
_too old to follow it farther. 
““He remained with us three days. My wife 
did everything in her power to make him comfort- 
able ; but at the end of that time he said he must 
be off again to the woods. He was tired of the 
village, and of having so many people about him. 
_ He accordingly returned to the wilderness and to 
hunting life. “But I fear he did not make a good 
end of it; for I understand that a few years be- 

- fore his death he married Sukey Thomas, who 
lived at the White Oak Run.”’ 


THE SEMINOLES. | 


FRoM the time of the chimerical cruisings of 
_ Old Ponce de Leon in search of the Fountain of 
- Youth, the avaricious expedition of Pamphilo de 
Narvaez in quest of gold, and the chivalrous en- 
_terprise of Hernando de Soto, to discover and 
conquer a second Mexico, the natives of Florida 
have been continually subjected to the invasions 
and encroachments of white men. They have re- 
sisted them perseveringly but fruitlessly, and are 
now battling amid swamps and morasses for the 
last foothold of their native soil, with all the 
| ferocity of despair. Can we wonder at the bitter- 
ness of a hostility that has been handed down 
from father to son, for upward of three centuries, 
and exasperated by the wrongs and miseries of 
each succeeding generation! The very name of 
the savages with which we are fighting betokens 
their fallen and homeless condition. Formed of 
the wrecks of once powerful tribes, and driven 
from their ancient seats of prosperity and do- 
minion, they are known by the name of the Semi- 
| Roles, or “’ Wanderers.” 
? Bartram, who travelled through Florida in the 
latter part of the last century, speaks of passing 
through a great extent of ancient Indian fields, 
now silent and deserted, overgrown with forests, 
orange groves, and rank vegetation, the site of the 
ancient Alachua, the capital of a famous and 
powerful tribe, who in days of old could assemble 
thousands at bull-play and other athletic exer- 
cises ‘‘over these then happy fields and green 
plains.’’ “‘ Almost every step we take,’’ adds he, 
** over these fertile heights, discovers the remains 


and traces of ancient human habitations and cul-- 


tivation.” 

About the year 1763, when Florida was ceded 
by the Spaniards to the English, we are told that 
the Indians generally retired from the towns and 

the neighborhood of the whites, and burying 
themselves in the deep forests, intricate swamps 
and hommocks, and vast savannas of the in- 
terior, devoted themselves to a pastoral life, and 
the rearing of horses and cattle. These are the 
people that received the name of the Seminoles, 
-or Wanderers, which they still retain. 

Bartram gives a pleasing picture of them at the 
time he visited them in their wilderness ; where 
their distance from the abodes of the white man 
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gave them a transient quiet and security. ‘‘ This 
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handful of people,” says he, “‘ possesses a vast 


Florida, which being naturally cut and divided 
into thousands of islets, knolls, and eminences, 


territory, all East and the greatest part of West. 


by the innumerable rivers, lakes, swamps, vast. 


savannas, and ponds, form so many secure re- 


treats and temporary dwelling places that effectu- 


ally guard them from any sudden invasions or at- 
tacks from their enemies; and being such a 
swampy, hommocky country, furnishes such a 
plenty and variety of supplies for the nourishment 
of varieties of animals, that I can venture to as- 


sert that no part of the globe so abounds with ~ 


wild game, or creatures fit for the food of man, 


‘“Thus they enjoy a superabundance of the 


necessaries and conveniences of life, with the se-— 


curity of person and property, the two great con- 
cerns of mankind. 


other productions of the country, purchase their 
clothing equipage and domestic utensils from the 
whites. 
sires. No cruel enemy to dread ; nothing to give 
them disquietude, but the gradual encroachments 
of the white people. Thus contented and undis- 
turbed, they appear as blithe and free as the birds 


The hides of deer, -bears, i 
tigers, and wolves, together with honey, wax, and 


They seem to be free from want or de- 


of the air, and like them as volatile and active, 


tuneful and vociferous: 


ing picture of happiness in this life ; joy, content- 
ment, love, and friendship, without guile or 
affectation, seem inherent in them, or predominant 
in their vital principle, for it leaves them with but 
the last breath of life. . . 
games and gambling, and amuse themselves like 
children, in relating extravagant stories, to cause 
surprise and mirth.’’ * / 

The same writer gives an engaging picture of 
his treatment by these savages : 


“*Soon after entering the forests, we were met 
- in the path by a small company of Indians, smil- 


ing and beckoning to us Jong before we jdined 
them. 
had been out on a hunt and were returning home 
loaded with barbecued meat, hides, and honey. 
Their company consisted of the man, his wife and 
children, well mounted on fine horses, with a 
number of pack-horses. The man offered us a 


fawn skin of honey, which I accepted, and at part- 183 


The visage, action, and | 
deportment of the Seminoles form the most strik- — 


They are fond of (is 


This was'a family of Talahasochte, who “ 


ing presented him with some fish-hooks, sewing- | 


needles, etc. 

‘““On our return to camp in the evening, we 
were saluted by a party of young Indian warriors, 
who had pitched their tents on a green eminence 
near the lake, at a small distance from our camp, 
under a little grove of oaksand palms. This com- 
pany consisted of seven young Seminoles, under 
the conduct of a young prince or chief of Tala- 
hasochte, a town southward inthe isthmus. They 
were all dressed and painted with singular ele- 
gance, and richly ornamented with silver plates, 
chains, etc., after the Seminole mode, with wav- 
ing plumes of feathers on their crests. On our 
coming up to them, they arose and shook hands ; 
we alighted and sat awhile with them by their 
cheerful fire. 

““The young prince informed our chief that he 
was in pursuit of a- young fellow who had fled 
from the town carrying off with him one of his 
favorite young wives. He said, merrily, he would 


have the ears of both of them before he returned. 


He was rather above the middle stature, and the 
most perfect human figure I ever saw; of an 


* Bartram’s Travels in North America. 
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amiable, engaging countenance, air, and deport- 
ment; free and familiarin conversation, yet re- 
taining a becoming gracefulness and dignity. 
We arose, took leave of them, and crossed a little 
yale, covered with a charming green turf, already 
‘illuminated by the soft light of the full moon. 

** Soon after joining our companions at camp, 
our neighbors, the prince and his associates, paid 
us a visit. We treated them with the best fare 
we had, having till this time preserved our spiritu- 
ous liquors, They left us with perfect cordiality 
and cheerfulness, wishing us a good repose, and 
‘retired to their own camp. Having,a band of 
music with them, consisting of a drum, flutes, anda 
-rattle-gourd, they entertained us during the night 
with their music, vocal and instrumental. 
There is a languishing softness and melancholy 

air in the Indian convivial songs, especially of the 

' amorous class, irresistibly moving attention, and 
_ exquisitely pleasing, especially in their solitary re- 
cesses, when all nature is silent.’’. 
Travellers who have been among them, in more 
recent times, before they had embarked in their 
present desperate struggle, represent them in 
much the same light ; as leading a pleasant, in- 
- dolent life, in a climate that required little shelter 
or clothing, and where the spontaneous fruits of 
the earth furnished subsistence without toil. A 
cleanly race, delighting in bathing, passing much 
_ of their time under the shade of their trees, with 
_ heaps of vranges and other fine fruits for their re- 
_ freshment ; talking, laughing, dancing and sleep- 
ing. Every chief had a fan hanging to his side, 
made of feathers of the wild turkey, the beautiful 
 pink-colored crane, or the scarlet flamingo. With 
this he would sit and fan himself with great state- 
____liness, while the young people danced before him. 
~ -.~The women joined in the dances with the men, 
excepting the war-dances. They wore strings of 
tortoise-shells and pebbles round their legs, which 
_. rattled in cadence to the music. They were 
_ treated with more attention among the Seminoles 
than among most Indian tribes. 


/ 


ORIGIN OF THE WHITE, THE RED, AND 
THE BLACK MEN. 


A SEMINOLE TRADITION. 


i 
WHEN the Floridas were erected into a territory 
of the United States, one of the earliest cares of 
the Governor, William P, Duval, was directed to 
the instruction and civilization of the natives. 
For this purpose he called a meeting of the chiefs, 
in which he informed them of the wish of their 
Great Father at Washington that they should 
have schools and teachers among them, and that 
their children should be instructed like the chil- 
dren of white men. The chiefs listened with their 
customary silence and decorum to a long speech, 
% setting forth the advantages that would accrue to 
i: them from this measure, and when he had con- 
cluded, begged the interval of a day to deliberate 
on it. 

On the following day a solemn convocation was 
held, at which one of the chiefs addressed the 
governor in the name of all the rest. ‘‘ My 

' brother,’’ said he, ‘‘ we have been thinking over 
the proposition of our Great Father at Washing- 
ton, to send teachers and set up schvols among 
us. We are very thankful for the interest he 
takes in our welfare; but after much delibera- 


? 
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tion, have concluded to decline his offer. What — 
will do very well for white men, will not do for 
red men. I know you white men say we all come 
from the same father and mother, but you are 
mistaken. We have a tradition handed down 
from our forefathers, and we believe it, that the 
Great Spirit when he undertook to make men, 
made the black man ; it was his first attempt, and 
retty well for a beginning ; but he soon saw he ~ 
had bungled ; so he determined to try his hand 
again. He did so, and made the red man. He 
liked him much better than the black man, but 
still Ze was not exactly what he wanted. So he 
tried once more, and made the white man ; and 
then he was satisfied. You see, therefore, that 
you were made last, and that is the reason I call 
you my youngest brother. atk 
‘“When the Great Spirit had made the three — 
men, he called them together and showed them 
three boxes. The first was filled with books, and 
maps, and papers ; the second with bows and ar-. 
rows, knives and tomahawks; the third with 
spades, axes, hoes, and hammers. ‘‘ These, my 
sons,”’ said he, ‘‘ are the means by which you are 
to live: choose among them according to your 
fancy.”’ 
‘‘The white man, being the favorite, had ‘the 
first choice. He passed by the box of working- 
tools without notice; but when he came to the - 
weapons for war and hunting, he stopped and 
looked hard at them. - The red man trembled, for 
he had set his heart upon that box. The white 
man, however, after looking upon it for a moment, 
passed on, and chose the box of books and papers. 
The red man’s turn came next ; and you may be 
sure he seized with\joy upon the bows and arrows 
and tomahawks. As to the black man, he had no . 
choice left but to put up with the box of tools. é 
‘* From this it is clear that the Great Spirit in- 
tended the white man should learn to read and 
write; to understand all about the moon and 
stars; and to make everything, even rum and 
whiskey. That the red man should bea first-rate y 
hunter, and a tnighty warrior, but he was not to 
learn anything from books, as the Great Spirit 
had not given him any: nor was he to make rum 
and whiskey, lest he should kill himself with 
drinking. As to the black man, as he had noth- 
ing but working tools, it was clear he was to 


work for the white and red man, which he has ; 
continued to do. _ ¥ 
‘““We must go according to the wishes of the 


Great Spirit, or we shall get into trouble. To 
know how to read and write is very good for 
white men, but very bad for red men. It makes 
white men better, but red men worse. Some of 
the Creeks and Cherokees learned to read and 
write, and they are the greatest rascals among all 
the Indians. They went on to Washington, and 
said they were going to see their Great Father, to 
talk about the good of the nation. And when they 
got there, they all wrote upon a little piece of 
paper, without the nation at home knowing any- 
thing about it. And the first thing the nation at 
home knew of the matter, they were called 
together by the Indian agent, who showed them 
a little piece of paper, which he told them was a 
treaty, which their brethren had made in their 
name, with their Great Father at Washington. 
And as they knew not what a treaty was, he held 
up the little piece of paper, and they looked under 
it, and lo! it covered a great extent of country, 
and they found that their brethren, by knowing 
how to read and write, had sold their houses and 

their lands and the graves of their fathers; and — 


hk 


yn, therefore, that we are very sorry 
t receive teachers among us ; for reading 


ry bad for the Indians,’’ 


_ THE CONSPIRACY OF NEAMATHLA. 


qa AN AUTHENTIC SKETCH. 


. 


- In the autumn of 1823, Governor Duval, and 
other commissioners on the part of the United 
‘States, concluded a treaty with the chiefs and 
_watriors of the Florida Indians, by which the lat- 
er, for certain considerations, ceded all claims to 
the whole territory, excepting a district in the 
eastern part, to which they were to remove, and 
within which they were to reside for twenty years. 
_ Several of the chiefs signed the treaty with great 
reluctance ; but none opposed.it more strongly 
that Neamathla, principal chief of the Micka- 
_sookies, a fierce and warlike people, many of the 
Creeks by origin, who lived about the Mickasookie 
lake. Neamathla had always been active in those 
_depredations on the frontiers of Georgia which 
had brought vengeance and ruin on the Semi- 
_noles.. He was a remarkable man; upward of 
Sixty years of age, about six feet high, with a fine 
eye, and a strongly marked countenance, over 
_ which he possessed great command. His hatred 
_of the white men appeared to be mixed with con- 
tempt: on the common people he looked down 
with infinite scorn. He seemed unwilling to ac- 
knowledge any superiority of rank or dignity in 
Governor Duval, claiming to associate with him 
on terms of equality, as two great chieftains. 
Though he had been prevailed upon to sign the 
treaty, his heart revolted at it. In one of his frank 
- conversations with Governor Duval, he observed : 
-“ This country belongs to the red man; and if I 
_had the number of warriors at my command that 
this nation once had, I would not leave a white 
man on my lands. I would exterminate the whole. 
_I can say this to you, for you can understand me: 
you are a man; but I would not say it to your 
people. They'd cry out I was a savage, and 
would take my life. They cannot appreciate the 
feelings of a man that loves his country.” 
_ As Florida had but recently been erected into 
a territory, everything as yet was infude and sim- 
ple. style. The governor, to make himself ac- 
_ quainted with the Indians, and to be near at hand 
to keep an eye upon them, fixed his residence at 
Tallahassee, near the Fowel towns, inhabited by 
the Mickasookies. His government palace for a 
' time was a mere log house, and he lived on hunt- 
ers’ fare. The village of Neamathla was but 
about three miles off, and thither the governor 
_ occasionally rode, to visit the old chieftain. In 
one of these visits he found Neamathla seated in 
his wigwam, in the centre of the village, sur- 
rounded by his warriors. The governor had 
brought him some liquor as a present, but: it 
- mounted quickly into his brain, and rendered him 
quite boastful and belligerent. The theme ever 
uppermost in his mind, was the treaty with the 
whites. ‘‘It was true,’ he said, ‘‘ the red men 
had made such a treaty, but the white men had 
not acted up to it: The red men had received 
none of the money and the cattle that had been 
_ promised them: the treaty, therefore, was at an 
nd, and they did not mean to be bound by it.” 


— 
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d writing, though very good for white men, is | 


Governor Duval calmly represented to him that 
the time appointed in the treaty for the payment 


| and delivery of the money and the cattle had not. 


yet arrived. This the old chieftain knew full 


.well, but he chose, tor the moment, to pretend 
He kept on drinking and talking, his 


ignorance. 
voice growing louder and louder, until it resound- 
ed all over the village. 


bacco; this he kept flourishing backward and — 
forward, as he talked, by way of giving effect to 


his words, brandishing it at times within an inch ee 


of the governor’s throat. He concluded his tirade 
by repeating, that the country belonged to the: 
red men, and that sooner than give it up, his 


bones and the bones of his people should bleach _ ie 


upon its soil.’ 


Duval saw that the object of all this bluster was A 
to see whether he could be intimidated. He kept 


his eye, therefore, fixed steadily on the chief, and 


the moment he concluded with his menace, seized 


him by the bosom of hunting shirt, and clinching 
his other fist : | 3 eee 
‘‘Tl’ve heard what you have said,” replied he. 
‘“You have made a treaty, yet as you say your 
bones shall bleach before you comply with it. As 
sure as there is a sun in heaven, your bones shall | 
bleach, if you do not fulfil every article of that | 
treaty! I'll let you know that Iam jrs¢ here, — 
and will see that you do your duty !’”’ 


Upon this, the old chieftain threw himself back, 


burst into a fit of laughing, and declared that all 
he had said was in joke. 
ed, however, that there was a grave meaning at 
the bottom of this jocularity. + 
For two months, everything went on smoothly: _ 
the Indians repaired daily to the log-cabin palace — 


of the governor, at Tallahassee, and appeared _ f 


perfecty contented. All at once they ceased their 
visits, and for three or four days not one was to 
be seen. Governor Duval began to apprehend 
that some mischief was brewing. On the evening 
of the fourth day a chief named Yellow-Hair, a 
resolute, intelligent fellow, who had always 
evinced an attachment for the governor, entered 
his cabin about twelve o’clock at night, and in- 
formed him that between four and five hundred | 
warriors, painted and decorated, were assembled — 
to hold a secret war-talk at Neamathla’s town. 
He had slipped off to give intelligence, at the 
risk of his life, and hastened back lest his absence 
should be discovered. 

Governor Duval passed an anxious night after 
this intelligence. He knew the talent and the 
daring character of Neamathla; he recollected 
the threats he had thrown out ; he reflected that 
about eighty white families were scattered widely 
apart, over a great extent of country, and might 
be swept away at once, should the Indians, as he 
feared, determine to clear the country. That he 
did not exaggerate the dangers of the case, has 
been proved by the horrid scenes of Indian ‘war- 
fare that have since desolated that devoted region. 
After a night of sleepless cogitation, Duval deter- 
mined on a measure suited to his prompt and 
resolute character. Knowing the admiration of 
the savages for personal: courage, he determined, 
by a sudden surprise, to endeavor to overawe and 
check them. It was hazarding much; but where 
so many lives were in jeopardy, he felt bound to 
incur the hazard. 

Accordingly, on the next morning, he set off on 
horseback, attended merely by a white man, who 
had been reared among the Seminoles, and un- 
derstood their language and manners, and who 


He held in his hand a 
long knife, with which he had been rasping to- 


The governor suspect- 
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acted as interpreter. They struck into an Indian 
‘‘trail,’’ leading to Neamathla’s village. After 
proceeding about half a mile, Governor Duval in- 
formed the interpreter of the object of his expedi- 
tion. 
remonstrated. The Indians among whom they 
were going were among the most desperate and 
discontented of the nation. Many of them were 
veteran warriors, impoverished and exasperated 
by defeat, and ready to set their lives at any 
hazard. He said that if they were holding a war 
council, it must be with desperate intent, and it 
would be certain death to intrude among them. 

Duval made light of his apprehensions : he said 
he was perfectly well acquainted with the Indian 
character, and should certainly proceed. So say- 
ing, he rode on. When within half a mile of the 
village, the interpreter addressed him again, in 
such a tremulous tone that Duval turned and 
looked him in the face. He was deadly pale, and 
once more urged the governor to return, as they 
would certainly be massacred if they proceeded. 

Duval repeated his determination to go on, but 
advised the other to return, lest his pale face 
should betray fear to the Indians, and they might 
tal’: advantage of it. The interpreter replied 
that he would rather die a thousand deaths than 
have it said he had deserted his leader when in 

eril. 

Duval then told him he must translate faithfully 
all he should say to the Indians, without softening 
a word. The interpreter promised faithfully to 
do so, adding that he well knew, when they were 
once in the town, nothing but boldness could save 
them, 

They now rode into the village, and advanced 
to the council-house. This was rather a group of 
four houses, forming a square, in the centre of 
which was a great council-fire. The houses were 
open in front, toward the fire, and closed in the 
rear. At each corner of the square there was an 
interval between the houses, for ingress and 
egress. In these houses sat the old men and the 
chiefs ; the young men were gathered round the 
fire. Neamathla presided at the council, ele- 
vated on a higher seat than the rest. 

Governor Duval entered by one of the corner 
intervals, and rode boldly into the centre of the 
square. The young men made way for him; an 
old man who was speaking, paused in the midst 
of his harangue. In an instant thirty or forty 
rifles were cocked and levelled. Never had Duval 
heard so loud a click of triggers: it seemed to 
strike on his heart. He gave one glance at the 
Indians, and turned off with an air of contempt. 
He did not dare, he says, to look again, lest it 
might affect his nerves ; and on the firmness of 
his nerves everything depended. 

The chief threw up his arm. The rifles were 
lowered. Duval breathed more freely: he felt 
disposed to Jeap from his horse, but restrained 
himself, and dismounted leisurely. He then 
walked deliberately up to Neamathla, and de- 
manded, in an authoritative tone, what were his 
motives for holding that council. The moment 
he made this demand, the orator sat down. The 
chief made no reply, but hung his head in appar- 
ent confusion. After a moment’s pause, Duval 

roceeded : 

““T am well aware of the meaning of this war- 
council; and deem it my duty to warn you 
against proscuting the schemes you have been de- 
vising. If a single hair of a white man in this 
country falls to the ground, I will hang you and 
your chiefs on the trees around your council 
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The latter, though a bold man, paused and_ 
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house! You cannot pretend to withstand - 
power of the white men. You are in the palm 


men are numerous as the leaves on the trees. 
Remember the fate of your warriors whose bones 
are whitening in battle-fields. Remember your 
wives and children who perished in swamps. Do ~ 
you want to provoke more hostilities 2 Another — 
war with the white men, and there will not be a — 
Seminole left to tell the story of his race.’’ 

Seeing the effect of his words, he concluded by = 
appointing a day for the Indians to meet him at — 
St. Marks, and give an account of their conduct. 
He then rode off, without giving them time to re- © 
cover from their surprise. That night he rode — 
forty miles to Apalachicola River, to the tribe of © 
the same name, who were in feud with the Semi- 
noles. They promptly put two hundred and fifty 
warriors at his disposal, whom he ordered to be 
at St. Marks at the appointed day. He sent out 
runners, also, and mustered ‘one hundred of the 
militia to repair to the same place, together with — 
a number of regulars from the army. All his ar-— 
rangements were successful. \ ‘ 

Having taken these measures, he returned to — 
Tallahassee, to the neighborhood of the conspira- — 
tors, to show them that he was not afraid. Here 
he ascertained, through Yellow-Hair, that nine 
towns were disaffected, and had been concerned _ 
in the conspiracy. He was careful to inform him- — 
self, from the same source, of the names of the 
warriors in each of those towns who were most 
popular, though poor, and destitute of rank and 
command. 

When the appointed day was at hand forthe — 
meeting at St. Marks, Governor Duval set off 
with Neamathla, who was at the head of eight or _ 
nine hundred warriors, but who feared to venture 
into the fort without him. As they entered the © 
fort, and saw troops and militia drawn up there, — 
and a force of Apalachicola soldiers stationed on 
the opposite bank of the river, they thought they 
were betrayed, and were about to fly ; but Duval — 
assured them they were safe, and that when the — 
talk was over, they might go home unmolested. __ 

A grand talk was now held, in which the late 
conspiracy was discussed. As he had foreseen, 
Neamathla and the other old chiefs threw all the _ 
blame upon the young men. ‘‘ Well,” replied 
Duval, ‘‘ with us white men, when we find a man 
incompetent to govern those under him, we put 
him down, and appoint another in his place. 
Now as you all acknowledge you cannot manage _ 
your young men, we must put chiefs overthem 
who can.”’ 

So saying, he deposed Neamathla first ; ap- 
pointing another in his place ; and so on with all 
the rest; taking care to substitute the warriors 
who had been pointed out to him as poor and 
popular ; putting medals round their necks, and. — 
investing them with great ceremony. The In-) 
dians were surprised and delighted at finding the 
appointments fall upon the very men they would — 
themselves have chosen, and hailed them with ,— 
acclamations. The warriors thus unexpectedly — 
elevated to command, and clothed with dignity, 
were secured to the interests of the governor, and 
sure to keep an eye on the disaffected. As to the 
great chief Neamathla, he left’ the country in dis- 
gust, and returned to the ‘Creek nation, who 
elected him a chief of one of their towns. Thus vig 
by the resolute spirit and prompt sagacity of one _ 
man, a dangerous conspiracy was completely de — 
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~ Governor Duval was “afterward enabled 
ove the whole nation, through his own per- 
influence, without the aid of the general 


yvernment. 


To the Editor of the Knickerbocker. 


__ Sir: The following letter was scribbled to a 
friend during my sojourn in the Alhambra, in 
1828. As it presents scenes and impressions 
noted down at the:time, I venture to offer it for 
the consideration of your readers. Should it prove 
“S Vine . ° . 
acceptable, I may from time to time give other 
letters, written in the course of my various ram- 
blings, and which have been kindly restored to me 
by my friends. Yours, Gee: 


LETTER FROM GRANADA. 


GRANADA, 1828. 


PY My DEAR : Religious festivals furnish, in all 
Catholic countries, occasions of popular pageant 
and recreation ; but in none more so than in Spain, 
where the great end of religion seems to be to 
_ create holidays and ceremonials. For two days 
past, Granada has been in a gay turmoil with the 
great annual féte of Corpus Christi. This most 
eventful and romantic city, as you well know, has 
every been the rallying point of a mountainous 
region, studded with small towns and villages 
_ Hither, during the time that Granada was the 
_ splendid capital of a Moorish kingdom, the Mos- 
lem youth repaired from all points, to participate 
in chivalrous festivities ; and hither the Spanish 
populace at the present day throng from all parts 
of the surrounding country to attend the festivals 
of the church. 
As the populace like to enjoy things from the 
very commencement, the stir of Corpus Christi 
began in Granada on the preceding evening. Be- 
_ fore dark the gates of the city were thronged with 
___ the picturesque peasantry from the mountain vil- 
lages, and the brown laborers from the Vega, or 
vast fertile plain. As the evening advanced, the 
Vivarambla thickened and swarmed with a mot- 
ley multitude. This is the great square in the 
centre of the city, famous for tilts and tourneys 
during the times of Moorish domination, and in- 
cessantly mentioned in all the old Moorish bal- 
lads of love and chivalry. Forseveral days the 
-hammer had resounded throughout this square. 
A gallery of wood had been erected all round it, 
forming a covered way for the grand procession 
of Corpus Christi. On this eve of the ceremonial 
this gallery was a fashionable promenade. It was 
brilliantly ‘illuminated, bands of music were sta- 
tioned in balconies on the four sides of the square, 
and all the fashion and beauty of Granada, and 
all its population that could boast a little finery 
of apparel, together with the majos and majas, 
the beaux and belles of the villages, in their gay 
Andalusian costumes, thronged this covered 
' walk, anxious to see and to be seen. As to the 
sturdy peasantry of the Vega, and such of the 
mountaineers as did not pretend to display, but 
were content with hearty enjoyment, they swarm- 
ed in the centre of the square ; some in groups 
listening to the guitar and the traditional ballad ; 
some dancing their favorite boléro ; some seated 
on the ground making a merry though frugal 
' supper ; and some stretched out for their night’s 

_ repose. 
“The g 
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“ally toward midnight § but the centre of the square 
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resembled the bivouac of an army ; for hundreds 


of the peasantry, men, women, and children, pass- 


ed the night there, sleeping soundly on the bare 
earth, under the open canopy of heaven. A 
summer’s night requires no shelter in this genial 
climate ; and with a great part of the hardy peas- 
antry of Spain, a bed is a superfluity which many 
of them never enjoy, and which they affect to de- 
spise. The common Spaniard,spreads out his 
manta, or mule-cloth, or wraps himself in his 
cloak, and lies on the ground, with his saddle for 
a pillow. 

The next morning J revisited the square at sun- 
rise. It was still strewed with groups of sleep- 
ers ; some were reposing from the dance and revel 
of the evening ; others had left their villages after 
work, on the preceding day, and having trudged 
on foot the greater part of the night, were taking 
a sound sleep to freshen them for the festivities of 
the day. Numbers from the mountains, and the 
remote villages of the plain, who had set out in 
the night, continued to arrive, with their wives 
and children. All were in high spirits ; greeting 
each other, and exchanging jokes and pleasant- 
ries. The gay tumult thickened as the day ad- 
vanced. Now came pouring in at the city gates, 
and parading through the streets, the deputations 
from the various villages, destined to swell the 
grand procession.» These village deputations 
were ‘headed by their priests, bearing their re- 
spective crosses and banners, and images of the 
Blessed Virgin and of patron saints ; all which 
were matters of great rivalship and jealousy 
among the peasantry. It was like the chivalrous 
gatherings of ancient days, when each town and 
village sent its chiefs, and warriors, and stand- 
ards, to defend the capital, or grace its festivi- 
ues. ‘ 

At length, all these various detachments con- 
gregated into one grand pageant, which slowly 
paraded round the Vivarambla, and through the 
principal streets, where every .window and bal- 
cony was hung with tapestry. In this procession 
were all the religious orders, the civil and mili- 
tary authorities, and the chief people of the par- 
ishes and villages; every church and convent 
had contributed its banners, its images, its rel- 
iques, and poured forth its wealth, for the occa-. 
sion. In the centre of the procession walked the 
archbishop, under a damask canopy, and sur- 
rounded by inferior dignitaries and their depend- 
The whole moved to the swell and cadence 
of numerous bands of music, and, passing through 
the midst of a countless yet silent multitude, pro- 
ceeded onward to the cathedral. : r 

I could not but be struck with the changes of 
times and customs, as I saw this. monkish pageant 
passing through the Vivarambla, the ancient seat 
of modern pomp and chivalry.. The contrast was 
indeed forced upon the mind by the decorations 
of the square. The whole front of the wooden 
gallery erected for the procession, extending sev- 
eral hundred feet, was faced with canvas, on 
which some humble though patriotic. artist had* 
painted, by, contract, a series of the principal 
scenes and exploits of the conquest, as recorded 
in chronicle and romance. It is thus the romantic 
legends of Granada mingle themselves with 
everything, and are kept fresh in the public mind. 
Another great festival at Grenada, answering in 
its popular character to our Fourth of July, is £7 
Dia de la Toma; ‘‘ The day of the Capture ;”’ 
that is to say, the anniversary of the capture of 
the city by Ferdinand and Isabella. . On this day 
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all Granada is abandoned to revelry. The alarm- 


bell on the Terre de la Campana, or watch-tower 


of the Alhambra, keeps up a clangor from morn 
till night ; and happy is the damsel that can ring 
that bell; it is a charm to secure a husband in 
the course of the year. 

The sound, which can be heard over the whole 
Vega, and to the top of the mountains, summons 
the peasantry to the festivities. Throughout the 
day the Alhambra is thrown open to the public. 
‘e The halls and tourts of the Moorish monarchs 
resound with the guitar’ and castanet, and gay 
groups, in the fanciful dresses of Andalusia, per- 
form those popular dances which they have in- 
herited from the Moors. 
en In the meantime a grand procession moves 
‘i through the city. The banner of Ferdinand and 
ue! Isabella, that precious relique of the conquest, is 
brought forth from its depository, and borne by 
the Alferez Mayor, or grand standard-bearer, 
through the principal streets. The portable 
~ camp-altar, which was carried about with them 
in all their campaigns, is transported into the 
chapel royal, and placed before their sepulchre, 
___where their effigies lie in monumental marble. 
_. The procession fills the chapel. High mass is 
_ performed in memory of the conquest ; and ata 
certain part of the ceremony the Alferez Mayor 
puts on his hat, and waves the standard above 
the tomb of the conquerors. 

A more whimsical memorial of the conquest 
is exhibited on the same evening at the theatre, 
where a popular drama is performed, entitled Ave 
Maria, This turns on the oft-sung achievement 
of Hernando del Pulgar, surnamed £7 de las 
Hlazahas, ‘‘ He of the Exploits,’’ the favoritehero 
of the populace of Granada. 

During the time that Ferdinand and Isabella 
besieged the city, the young Moorish and Spanish 
knights vied with each other in extravagant bra- 
vados. On one occasion Hernando del Pulgar, 
at the head of a handful of youthful followers, 
made a dash into Granada at the dead of night, 
nailed the inscription of Ave Maria, with his dag- 
ger, to the gate of the principal mosque, as a to- 
ken of having consecrated it to the Virgin, and 
effected his retreat in safety. 

While the Moorish cavaliers admired this dar- 
ing exploit, they felt bound to revenge it.’ On the 
following day, therefore, Tarfe, one of the stout- 
est of the infidel warriors, paraded in front of the 
Christian army, dragging the sacred inscription of 
Ave Maria at his horse’s tail. The cause of the 

Virgin was eagerly vindicated by Garcilaso de la 
Vega, who slew the Moor in single combat, and 
elevated the inscription of Ave Maria, in devotion 
‘and triumph, at the end of his lance. 

The drama founded on this exploit is prodig- 
iously popular with the common people. Al- 
though it has been acted time out of mind, and 
the peoplehave seen it repeatedly, it never fails to 
ee draw crowds, and so completely to engross the 
feelings of the audience, as to have almost the ef- 
fect on them of reality. When their favorite Pul- 
gar strides about with many a mouthy speech,*in 
the very midst of the Moorish capital, he is 
cheered with enthusiastic bravos; and when he 
. nails the tablet of Ave Maria to the door of the 
mosque, the theatre absolutely shakes with shouts 
and thunders of applause. On the other hand, the 
actors who play the part of the Moors, have to 
bear the brunt of the temporary indignation of 
their auditors ; and when the infidel Tarfe plucks 
down the tablet to tie it to his horse’s tail, many 
of the people absolutely rise in fury, and are ready 
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to jump upon the stage to revenge this i 
the Virgin. be ye ees oa 

Beside this annual festival at the capital, almost 
every village of the Vega and the mountains has — 
its own anniversary, wherein its own deliverance 
from the Moorish yoke is celebrated with uncouth — 
ceremony and rustic pomp. aay , 

On these occasions a kind of resurrection takes 
place of ancient Spanish dresses and armor; 
great two-handed swords, ponderous arquebuses, 
with match-locks, and other weapons and accou- 
trements, once the equipments of the village chiv- _ 
alry, and treasured up from generation to gen- 
eration, since the time of the conquest.. In these — 
hereditary and historical garbs some of the most — 
sturdy of the villagers array themselves as cham- 
pions of the faith, while its ancient opponents are — 
represented by another band of villagers, dressed _ 
up as Moorish warriors. A tent is pitched in the 
public square of the village, within which is an 
altar, and an image of the Virgin. The Spanish * 
warriors approach to perform their devotions at 
this shrine, but are opposed by the infidel Mos- 
lems, who surround the tent. A mock fight suc-— 
ceeds, in the course of which the combatants 
sometimes forget that they are merely playing a 
part, and exchange dry blows of grievous weight ; 
the fictitious Moors especially are apt to bear 
away pretty evident marks of the pious zeal of their 


antagonists. The contest, however, invariably 
terminates in favor of the good cause. The | 
Moors are defeated and taken prisoners. The 


image of the Virgin, rescued from thraldom, is el- 

evated in triumph ; and a grand procession suc- 

ceeds, in which the Spanish conquerors figure 

with great vain-glory and applause, and their cap- 

tives are led in chains, to the infinite delight and 

edification of the populace. These annual festi-. 
vals are the delight of the villagers, who expend > 
considerable sums in their celebration. In some 

villages they are occasionally obliged to suspend 

them for want of funds ; but when times grow 

better, or they have been enabled to save money — 
for the purpose, they are revived with all their 

grotesque pomp and extravagance. 

To recur to the exploit of Hernando del Pulgar. 
However extravagant and fabulous it may.seem, 
it is authenticated by certain traditional usages, 
and shows the vain-glorious daring that prevailed 
between the youthful warriors of both nations, in 
that romantic war. The mosque thus conse- — 
crated to the Virgin was made the cathedral of ; 
the city after the conquest ; andthereisa painting 
of the Virgin beside the royal chapel, which was 
put there by Hernando del Pulgar. The lineal 
representative of the hare-brained cavalier has the 
right to this day to enter the church, on certain 
occasions, on horseback, to sit within the choir, 
and to put on his hat at the elevation of the host, 
though these privileges have often been obsti- 
nately contested by the clergy. 

The present lineal*representative of Hernando 
del Pulgar is the Marquis de Salar, whom I have © 
met occasionally in society. He is a young man 
of agreeable appearance and manners, and his 
bright black eyes would give indication of his in- 
heriting the fire of his ancestor. When the paint- 
ings were put up in the Vivarambla, illustrating the 
scenes of the conquest, an old gray-headed family 
servant of the Pulgars was so delighted with those 
which related to the family hero, that he abso- 
utely shed tears, and hurrying home to the Mar- 
quis, urged him to hasten and behold the family 
trophies. The sudden zeal of the old man pro- 
voked the mirth of his young master ; upon which, 
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9m allowed* to family servants in Spain, 
Bs ae Sefior,’’ cried he, ‘‘ you are more grave 
and considerate than your brother; come and 
see your ancestor in all his glory !’’ 
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was written, the Marquis de Salar was married 
to the beautiful daughter of the Count ——, men- 
_ tioned by the author in his anecdotes of the Al- 
-hambra. The match was very agreable to all 
‘parties, and the nuptials were celebrated with 
great festivity. 


ABDERAHMAN: 


FOUNDER OF THE DYNASTY OF THE OMMIADES 
IN SPAIN, 
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‘To the Editor of the Knickerbocker. 


Sir: In the following memoir I have conform- 
ed to the facts furnished by the Arabian chroni- 
_ clers. as cited by the learned Conde. The story 
of Abderahman has almost the charm of romance ; 
_ but it derives a higher interest trom the heroic 
yet gentle virtues which it illustrates, and from 
recording the fortunes of the founder of that 

splendid dynasty, which shed such a lustre upon 
Spain during the domination of the Arabs. Ab- 

derahman may, in some respects, be compared to 
our own Washington. He achieved the inde- 
pendence of Moslem Spain, freeing it from sub- 
jection to the caliphs ; he united its jarring parts 
under one government ; he ruled over it with jus- 
tice, clemency, and moderation ; his whole course 
of conduct was distinguished by wonderful for- 
bearance and magnanimity ; and when he died 
he left a legacy of good example and good coun- 
sel to his successors. Gat; 
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** BLESSED be God !’’ exclaims an Arabian his- 
torian; ‘‘in His hands alone is the destiny of 
rinces. He overthrows the mighty, and hum- 
bles the haughty to the dust; and he raises up 
the persecuted and afflicted from the very depths 


{ Safah, who aspired to the throne of the caliphs, as 
being descended from Abbas, the uncle of the 
_. prophet. The rebellion was successful. Marvau, 
: the last caliph of the house of Omeya, was defeat- 
-_edand slain. A general proscription of the Om- 
-_ -miades took place. Many of them fell in battle ; 
_ | many were treacherously slain, in places where 
_ they had taken refuge ; above seventy most noble 
and distinguished were murdered at a banquet to 
which they had been invited, and their dead bod- 
ies covered with cloths, and made to serve as ta- 
les for the horrible festivity. Others were driven 
forth, forlorn and desolate wanderers in various 
arts of the earth, and pursued with relentless 
Ratked ; for it'was the determination ot the usurp- 
er that not one of the persecuted family should 
escape. Aboul, Abbas took possession of three 
stately palaces, and delicious gardens, and found- 
ed the powerful dynasty of the Abbassides, 
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_ Within two or three years after the above letter 


_ which, for several centuries, maintained dominion. rit 
in th ree | men marvelled to. find so much knowledge and | 


‘Blessed be God!” again exclaims the Ara- a 
_bian historian; ‘‘it was written in His eternal 
decrees that, notwithstanding the fury of the Ab- 
bassides, the noble stock of Omeya should not be 
destroyed. One fruitful branch remained to flour- 
ish with glory and greatness in another land.’ _ 
When the sanguinary proscription of the Om- 
miades took place, two young princes of that line 
brothers, by the names of Solyman and Abderah- 
man were spared for a time. Their person 
graces, noble demeanor, and winning affability. 
had made them many friends, while their extreme 
youth rendered them objects of but little dread tc 
the usurper. Their safety, however, was but. 
transient. In a little while the suspicions ot 
Aboul Abbas were aroused. The unfortunate 
Solyman fell beneath the scimitar of the execu- 
tioner. His brother Abderahman was warned of 
his danger intime. Several of his friends hasten- 
ed to him, bringing him jewels, a disguise, and a 
fleet horse. ‘‘ The emissaries of the caliph,” said, — 
they, ‘‘ are in search of thee ; thy brother lies wel- 
tering in his blood ; fly to the desert! There is 
no safety for thee in the habitations of man !”’ 
Abderahman took the jewels, clad himself in- 
the disguise, and mounting his steed, fled for his | 
lite. As he passed, a lonely fugitive, by the pal- — 
aces of his ancestors, in which his family had ~ 
long held sway, their very walls seemed disposed _ 
to betray him, as they echoed the swift clattering © 
ot his steed. ieee 
Abandoning his native country, Syria, where he ~ 
was liable at each moment to be recognized and 
taken, he took refuge among the Bedouin Arabs, 
a halt-savage race of shepherds. His youth, his 
inborn majesty and grace, and the sweetness and 
affability that shone forth in his azure eyes, won > 
the hearts of these wandering men. He was but 
twenty years of age, and had been reared in the 
soft luxury of a palace; but he was tall and vig- 
orous, and in a little while hardened himselfso 
completely to the rustic Jife of the fields thatit 
seemed as though he had passed all his days in — 
the rude simplicity of a shepherd’s cabin. sell 
His enemies, however, were upon his traces, = 
and gave him but little rest. By day he scoured 
the plain with the Bedouins, hearing in every blast 
the sound of pursuit, and fancying in every dis- | 
tant cloud of dust a troop of the caliph’s horse- 
men. His night was passed in broken sleep and 
frequent watchings, and at the earliest dawn he 
was the first to put the bridle to his steed. 
Wearied by these perpetual alarms, he bade 
farewell to his friendly Bedouins, and leaving 
Egypt behind, sought a safer refuge in Western — 
Africa. The province of Barea was at that time 
governed by Aben Habib, who had risen to rank 
and fortune under the fostering favor of the Om- 
miades. ‘‘ Surely,’’ thought the unhappy prince, 
“‘T shall receive kindness and protection from — 
this man; he will rejoice to show his gratitude 
for the benefits showered upon by my kindred.’” 
Abderahman was young, and as yet knew little 
of mankind. None are so hostile to the victim of 
power as those whom he has befriended. They — 
fear being susptcted of gratitude by his persecu- — 
tors, and involved in his misfortunes. a 
The unfortunate Abderahman had halted fora | 
few days to repose himselt among a horde of 
Bedouins, who had received him with their char- 
acteristic hospitality. They would gather round 
him in the evenings, to listen to his conversation, “ 
regarding with wonder this gently-spoken stranger 
from the more refined country of Egypt. The old 
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wisdom in such-early youth, and the young men, 
won by his frank and manly carriage, entreated 
him to remain among them. 

One night, when all were buried in sleep, they 
were roused by the tramp of horsemen, The 
Wali Aben Habib, who, like all the governors of 
distant ports, had received orders from the caliph 
to be on the watch for the fugitive. prince, had 
heard that a young man, answering the descrip- 
tion, had entered the province alone, from the 

frontiers of Egypt, on a steed worn down by 
- travel. He had immediately sent forth horsemen 
in his. pursuit, with orders to bring him to him 
dead or alive. The emissaries of the Wali had 
- traced him to his resting-place, and demanded of 
the Arabs whether a young man, a stranger from 
Syria, did not sojourn among their tribe, The 
Bedouins knew by the description that the stranger 
must be their guest, and feared some evil was in- 
tended him. ‘‘Such a youth,’’ said they, ‘' has 
indeed sojourned among us; but he has gone, 
with some of our young men, to a distant valley, 
to hunt the lion.’’ The emissaries inquired the 
way to the place, and hastened on to surprise 
_ their expected prey. 

The Bedouins repaired to Abderahman, who 
was still sleeping. ‘‘If thou hast aught to fear 
from man in power,”’ said they, ‘‘ arise and fly ; 
- for the horsemen of the Wali are in quest of thee! 
We have sent them off for a time on a wrong er- 
rand, but they will soon return.’’ 

“Alas! whither shall I fly!” cried the un- 
happy prince; ‘‘my enemies hunt me like the 
ostrich of the desert. They follow me like the 
wind, and allow me neither safety nor repose !’’ 

Six of the bravest youths of the tribe stepped 
forward. ‘‘ We have steeds,’’ said they, ‘‘ that 
can outstrip the wind, and hands that can hurl 
the javelin. We will accompany thee in thy 
flight, and will fight by thy side while life lasts, 
and we have weapons to wield.’’ 

Abderahman embraced them with tears of grat- 
- jitude. They mounted their steeds, and made for 
the most lonely parts of the desert. By the faint 
light of the stars, they passed through dreary 
wastes, and over hills of sand. The lion roared, 
and the hyena howled unheeded, for they fled 
from man, more cruel and relentless, when in 
_ pursuit of blood, than the savage beasts of the 
desert. 

At sunrise they paused to refresh themselves 
beside a scanty well, surrounded by a few palm- 
trees. One of the young Arabs climbed a tree, 
and looked in every direction, but not a horseman 
was to be seen. 

““ We have outstripped pursuit,’’ said the Bed- 
ouins ; ‘‘ whither shall we conduct thee ? Where 
is' thy home and the land of thy people ?”’ 

““Home have I none!’’ replied Abderahman, 
mourntully, nor family, nor kindred! My native 
land is to me a land of destruction, and my people 
seek my life! ’’ 

The hearts of the youthful Bedouins were 
touched with compassion at these words, and 
they marvellea that one so young and gentle 
should have suffered such great sorrow and per- 
secution. 

Abderahman sat by the well, and mused for a 


time. At length, breaking silence, ‘‘ In the midst 
of Mauritania,’’ said-he, ‘‘ dwells the tribe of Ze- 
meta. My mother was of that tribe ; and perhaps 


when her son presents himself, a persecuted 
wanderer, at their door, they will not turn him 
from the threshold.” 

‘‘The Zenetes,’’ replied the Bedouins, ‘‘ are 
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among ‘the bravest and most hospitable of the 


people of Africa. Never-did the unfortunate seek 


refuge among them in vain, nor was the stranger 


repulsed from their door.’’ So they mounted 
their steeds with renewed spirits, and journeyed 
with all speed to Tahart, the capital of the Zenetes. 

When Abderahman entered the place, followed 
by his six rustic Arabs, all wayworn and travel- 
stained, his noble and majestic demeanor shone 
through the simple garb of a Bedouin. f 
gathered around him, as he alighted from his 
weary steed. Confiding in the well known char- 
acter of the tribe, he no longer attempted con- 
cealment. ; 

‘“You behold before you,’’ said he, ‘* one of 
the proscribed house of Omeya. I am that Ab- 
derahman upon whose head a price has been set, 
and who has been driven from land to land. I 
come to you as my kindred. My mother was of 
your tribe, and she told me with her dying breath 
that in all time of need I would find a home and 
friends among the Zenetes.”’ 


The words of Abderahman went straight to the a 


hearts of his hearers. They pitied his youth and 
his great misfortunes, while they were charmed 
by his frankness, and by the manly graces of his 
person. The tribe was of a bold and generous 
spirit, and not to be awed by the frown of power. 
“Evil be upon us and upon our children,’ said 


they, ‘‘ if we deceive the trust thou hast placed in — 


child ; and the principal people of the tribe strove 
who most should cherish him, and do him honor ; 
endeavoring to obliterate by their kindness the 
recollection of his past misfortunes. 

Abderahman had resided some time among 
the hospitable Zenetes, when one day two stran- 
gers, of venerable appearance, attended by a 
small retinue, arrived at Tahart. They gave 
themselves out as merchants, and from the sim- 
ple style in which they travelled, excited no at- 
tention. Ina little while they sought out Abder- 
ahman, and, taking him apart: ‘‘ Hearken,”’ 
said they, ‘‘ Abderahman, of the royal line of 
Omeya ; we are ambassadors sent on the part of 
the principal Moslems of Spain, to offer thee, not 
merely an asylum, for that thou hast already 
among these brave Zenetes, but an empire! 
Spain is a prey to distracting factions, and can 
no longer exist as a dependance upon a throne too 
remote to watch over its welfare. It needs to be 
independent of Asia and Africa, and to be under 
the government of a good prince, who shall re- 
side. within it, and devote himself entirely to its 
prosperity ; a prince with sufficient title to silence 
all rival claims, and bring the warring parties into 
unity and peace; and at the same time with 
sufficient ability and virtue to insure the welfare 
of his dominions. 
all the honorable leaders in Spain have been 
turned to thee, as a descendant of the royal line 
of Omeya, and an offset {rom the same stock as 
our holy prophet. They have heard of thy vir- 
tues, and of thy admirable constancy under mis- 
fortunes:; and invite thee to accept the sovereign- 


ty of one of the noblest countries in the world. | 


Thou wilt have some difficulties to encounter trom 
hostile men; but thou wilt have on thy side the 
bravest captains that have signalized themselves 
in the conquest of the unbelievers.’’ 

The ambassadors ceased, and Abderahman re- 
mained for a time lost in wonder and admiration, 


“God is great!’’ exclaimed he, at length ees 
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s but one God, who is God, and Mahom- 
. is his prophet! Illustrious ambassadors, you 
ave put new life into my soul, for you have 
wn me something to live for. In the few years 
at I have lived, troubles and sorrows have been 
eaped upon my head, and I have become inured 
to hardships and alarms. Since it is the wish of 
the valiant Moslems of Spain, I am willing to be- 
come their leader and defender, and devote my- 
Self to their cause, be it happy or disastrous.”’ 
_ The ambassadors now cautioned him to be si- 
lent as to their errand, and to depart secretly for 
Spain. ‘The sea-board of Africa,’’ said they, 
_ ““swarms with your enemies, and a powerful fac- 
_ tion in Spain would intercept you on landing, did 
, they know your name and rank, and the object 
of your coming.” 
But Abderahman replied: ‘‘ I have been cher- 
_ ished in adversary by these brave Zenetes ; I have 
__ been protected and honored by them, when a price 
was set upon my head, ad to harbor me was 
great peril. How can I keep my good fortune 
_ from my benefactors, and desert their hospitable 
roofs in silence ? He is unworthy of friendship, 
_ who withholds confidence from his friend.’ 
- Charmed with the generosity of his feelings, the 
ambassadors made no opposition to his wishes. 
_ The Zenetes proved themselves worthy of his con- 
_ fidence. They hailed with joy the great change 
_ ‘inshis fortunes. The warriors and the young men 
_. pressed forward to follow, and aid them with 
horse and weapon; ‘‘for the honor of a noble 
house and family,’’ said they, ‘‘ can be maintain- 
_ edonly by lances and horsemen.’’ In a few days 
he set forth, with the ambassadors, at the head of 
nearly a thousand horsemen, skilled in war, and 
exercised in the desert, and a large body of infan- 
try, armed with lances. The venerable Xeque, 
with whom he had resided, blessed him, and shed 
_, tears over him at parting, as though he had been 
- his own child ; and when the youth passed over 
the threshold, the house was filled with lamenta- 
tions. 
Abderahman reached Spain insafety, and land- 
ed at Almanecar, with his little band of warlike 
Zenetes. Spain was at that*time in a state of 
great confusion. Upward of forty years had elapsed 
since the conquest. The civil wars in Syria and 
Egypt had prevented the main government at 
Damascus from exercising control over this dis- 
tant and recently acquired territory. Every Mos- 
lem commander considered the town or province 
committed to his charge, an absolute property ; 
and accordingly exercised the most arbitrary ex- 
tortions. These excesses at length became insup- 
portable, and, at a convocation of many of the 
principal leaders, it was determined, as a means 
_ to end these dissensions, to unite all the Moslem 
_ provinces of Spain under one Emir, or General 
Governor. Yusuf el Fehri, an ancient man, of 
- honorable lineage, was chosen for this station. 
He began his reign with policy, and endeavored 
to conciliate all parties; but the distribution of 
offices soon created powerful enemies among the 
disappointed leaders. A civil war was the conse- 
' quence, and Spain was deluged with blood. The 
troops of both parties burned and ravaged and laid 
everything waste, to distress their antagonists ; 
the villages were abandoned by their inhabitants, 
who fled to the cities for refuge ; and flourishing 
towns disappeared from the tace of the earth, or 
' remained mere heaps of rubbish and ashes. At 
the time of the landing of Abderahman in Spain, 
the old Emir Yusuf had obtained a signal vic- 
_ tory. He had captured Saragossa, in which was 
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with his son and secretary. Loading his prison- 
ers with chains, and putting them on camels, he 
set out in triumph for Cordova, considering him- 
self secure in the absolute,domination of Spain. 
He had halted one day in a valley called Wad- 
arambla, and was reposing with his family in his 
pavilion, while his people and the prisoners made 
a repast in the open air. In the midst of his re- 
pose, his confidential adherent and general, the 
Wali Samael, galloped into the camp covered 
with dust, and exhausted with fatigue. He 
brought tidings of the arrival of Abderahman and 
that the whole sea-board was flocking to his stand- 
ard. Messenger after messenger came hurrying 
into the camp, confirming the fearful tidings, and 
adding that this descendant of the Omeyas had 
secretly been invited to Spain by Amru and his 
followers. Yusuf waited not to ascertain the 
truth of this accusation. Giving way to a trans- 
port of fury, he ordered that Amru, his son and 
secretary, should be cut to pieces. His com- 
mands were instantly executed. ‘‘ And this cru- 
elty,’’ says the Arabian chronicler, ‘‘ lost him 


the favor of Allah; for from that time, success 


deserted his standard.” 
Abderahiman had indeed been hailed with joy on 

his landing in Spain. The old people hoped to find 

tranquillity under the sway of one supreme chief- 


tain, descended from their ancient caliphs ; the 
young men were rejoiced to have a youthful war» 


rior to lead them on to victories ; and the popu- 
lace, charmed with his freshness and manly 
beauty, his majestic yet gracious and affable de- 
meanor, shouted: ‘*‘ Long live Abderahman ben 
Moavia Meramamolin of Spain !”’ 

In a few days the youthful sovereign saw him- 
self at the head of more than twenty thousand 
men, from the neighborhood of Elvira, Almeria, 
Malaga, Xeres, and Sidonia. Fair Seville threw 
open its gates at his approach, and celebrated his 
arrival with public rejoicings. He continued his 
march into the country, vanquished one of the 
sons of Yusuf before the gates of ‘Cordova, and 
obliged him to take refuge within its walls, where 
he held him in close siege. Hearing, however of 
the approach of Yusuf, the father, with a powerful 
army, he divided his forces, and leaving ten thou- 
sand men to press the siege, he hastened with the 
other ten to meet the coming foe. 

Yusuf had indeed mustered a formidable force, 
from the east and south of Spain, and accom- 
panied by his veteran general, Samael, came 
with confident boasting to drive this intruder from 
the land. His confidence increased on beholding 
the small army of Abderahman. 
Samael, he repeated, with a scornful sneer, a 
verse from an Arabian poetess, which says : 

‘“How hard is our lot! We come, a thirsty 
multitude, and lo! but this cup of water to share 
among us !”’ 

There was indeed a fearful odds. On the one 
side were two veteran generals, grown gray in 
victory, with a mighty host of warriors, seasoned 
in the wars of Spain. On the other side was a 
mere youth, scarce attained to manhood, with a 
hasty levy of half-disciplined troops; but the 
youth was.a prince, flushed with hope, and aspir- 
ing after fame and empire ; and surrounded by a 
devoted band of warriors from Africa, whose ex- 
ample infused desperate zeal into the little army. 

' The encounter took place at daybreak. The 
impetuous valor of the Zenetes carried everything 
before it. The cavalry of Yusuf was broken, and 
driven back upon the infantry, and before noon 
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Ameer ben Amru, his principal enemy, together 


Turning to- 


he was compelled to capitulate. 


the whole host was put to headlong flight. Yusuf 
and Samael were borne along in the torrent of the 
fugitives, raging and storming,,and making in- 
effectual efforts tu rally them, They were separ- 


_ated widely in the cenfusion of the flight, one 


taking refuge in the Algarves, the other in tHe 
kingdom ot Murcia. They afterward rallied, re- 
united their forces, and made another desperate 
stand near Almunecar. The battle was obstinate 
and bloody, but they were again defeated, and 


‘driven, with a handful of followers, to take refuge 


in the rugged mountains adjacent to Elvira. 

The spirit of the veteran Samael gave way be- 
fore these fearful reverses. ‘‘In vain, O Yusuf !’’ 
said he, ‘‘ do we contend with the prosperous star 
of this youthful conqueror : the will of Allah be 
done! Let us submit to our fate, and sue for 
favorable terms, while we have yet the means of 
capitulation.” 

It was a hard trial for the proud spirit of Yusuf, 
that had once aspired to uncontrolled sway ; but 
Abderahman 
was as generous as brave. He granted the two 
gray-headed generals the most honorable condi- 
tions, and even took the veteran Samael into 
favor, employing him, as a mark of confidence, to 
visit the eastern provinces of Spain, and restore 
them to tranquillity. Yusuf, having delivered up 
Elvira and Granada, and complied with other 
articles of his capitulation, was permitted to re- 


tire to Murcia, and rejoin his sun Muhamad. ‘A’ 


general amnesty to all chiefs and soldiers who 
should yield up their strong holds, and lay down 
their arms, completed the triumph of Abderah- 
man, and brought all hearts into obedience. 

Thus terminated this severe struggle for the 
domination of Spain; and thus the illustrious 
family of Omeya, after having been cast down 


and almost exterminated in the East, took new 


root, and sprang forth prosperously in the West. 
Wherever Abderahman appeared, he was re- 

ceived with rapturous acclamations. As he rode 

through the cities, the populace rent the air with 


_ shouts of joy; the stately palaces were crowded 


with spectators, eager to gainasight of his grace- 
ful form and beaming countenance; and when 
they beheld the mingled majesty and benignity of 
their new monarch, and the sweetness and gen- 
tleness of his whole conduct, they extolled him as 


» something more than mortal; as a beneficent 


genius, sent for the happiness of Spain. 

In the interval of peace which now succeeded, 
Abderahman occupied himself in promoting the 
useful and elegant arts, and in introducing into 
Spain the refinements of the East. Considering 
the building and ornamenting of cities as among 
the noblest employments of the tranquil hours of 
princes, he bestowed ‘great pains upon beautifying 
the city of Cordova and its environs. He recon- 
structed banks and dykes, to keep the Guadal- 
quiver from overflowing its borders, and on the 
vast terraces thus formed, he planted delightful 
gardens. In the midst of these, he erected a lofty 
tower, commanding a view of the vast and fruit- 


ful valley, enlivened by the windings of the river. 


In this tower he would pass hours of meditation, 
gazing on the soft and varied landscape, and in- 
haling the bland and balmy airs of that delightful 
region. At such times, his thoughts would recur 
to the past, and the misfortunes of his youth ; the 
massacre of his family would rise to view, 
mingled with tender recollections of his native 
country, from which he was exiled. In these 
melancholy musings he would sit: with his eyes 
fixed upon a palm-tree which he had planted in 
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‘it was the offspring of his native country, an 


the midst of his garden. it is said to 
the first ever planted in Spain, and to have 

the parent stock of all the palm-trees which gr. 
the southern provinces of the peninsula. T 
heart of Abderahman yearned toward this tree ; 


like him, anexile. In one of his moods of tender- 
ness, he composed verses upon it, which hi 
since become famous throughout the world. The — 
following is a rude but literal translation: == 
‘“‘Beauteous Palm! thou also wert 
brought a stranger; but thy roots have found a 
kindly soil, thy head is lifted to the skies, and the ~ 
sweet airs of Algarve fondle and kiss thy branches. 
‘“Thou hast known, like me, the storms of ad- 
verse fortune. Bitter tears wouldst thou shed, 
couldst thou feel my woes. Repeated griefs have — 
overwhelmed me. With early tears I bedewed 
the palms on the banks of the Euphrates ; but 
neither tree nor river heeded my sorrows, when 
driven by cruel fate, and the ferocious ‘Aboul 
Abbas, from the scenes of my childhood and the ~ 
sweet objects of my affection. NG 
‘ To thee no remembrance remains of my be- 
loved country ; I, unhappy! can never recall it _ 
without tears.” 
The generosity of Abderahman to his van- — 
quished foes was destined to be abused. The — 
veteran Yusuf, in visiting certain of the cities — 
which he had surrendered, found himself sur- — 
rounded by zealous partisans, ready to peril life in” — 
his service. The love of command revived in his 
bosom, and he repented the facility with which he 
had suffered himself to be persuaded to submis- 
sion, Flushed with new hopes of success, he — 
caused arms to be secretly collected, and deposite | 
ed in various villages, most zealous in their pro- — 
fessions of devotion, and raising a considerable | 
body of troops, seized upon the castle of Almo- — 
dovar. The rash rebellion was short-lived. At 
the first appearance of an army sent by Abderah- — 
man, and commanded by Abdelmelee, governor | 
of Seville, the villages which had so recently pro- © 
fessed loyalty to Yusuf, hastened to declare their 
attachment to the monarch, and to give up the 
concealed arms. ‘Almodovar was soon retaken, _ 
and Yusuf, driven to the environs of Lorea, was _ 
surrounded by the cavalry of Abdelmelee. The 
veteran endeavored to cut a passage through the 
enemy, but after fighting with desperate fury, 
and with a force of arm incredible in one of. his 
age, he fell beneath blows from weapons of all 
kinds, so that after the battle his ‘body could 
scarcely be recognized, so numerous were the 
wounds, His head was cut off and sent to Cor- 
dova, where it was placed in an iron cage, over _ 
the gate of the city. 
The old lion was dead, but his whelps survived. _ 
Yusuf had left three sons, who inherited his war- 
like spirit, and were eager to revenge his death. 
Collecting a number of the scattered adherents of 
their house, they surprised and seized upon Tole- 
do, during the absence of Temam, its Wali or 
commander. 
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ered with confusion and dismay. They had been 
_,encountered and defeated by the Wali Temam, 
: d one of the brothers had been slain. 
The gates were secured in all haste, and the 
‘walls were scarcely’ manned, when Temam ap- 
peared before them with his troops, and sum- 
noned the city to surrender. A great internal 
- commotion ensued between the loyalists and the 
insurgents ; the latter, however, had weapons in 
ir hands, and prevailed ; and for several days, 
‘usting to the strength of their reck-built fortress, 
they set the Wali at defiance. At length some of 
> loyal inhabitants of Toledo, who knew all its 
ret and subterraneous passages, some of which, 
if chroniclers may be believed, have existed since 
he days of Hercules, if not of Tubal Cain, intro- 
y duced Temam and a chosen band of his warriors 
_ into the very centre of the city, where they sud- 
_ denly appeared as if by magic. A panic seized 
upon the insurgents. Some sought safety in sub- 
mission, some in concealment, some in flight. 
Casim, one of the sons of Yusuf, escaped in dis- 
_ guise; the youngest, unarmed, was taken, and 
_. was sent captive to the king, accompanied by the 
7 head of his brother, who had been slain in battle. 
When Abderahman beheld the youth laden with 
3 chains, he remembered his own sufferings in his 
early days, and had compassion on him ; but, to 
_ prevent him from doing further mischief, he im- 
4 _ prisoned him in a tower of the wall of Cordova. 
Be In the meantime Casim, who had escaped, 
_ managed to raise another band of warriors. 
_ Spain, in all ages a guerilla country, prone to 
_ partisan warfare and petty maraud, was at that 
_ time infested by bands of licentious troops, who 
had sprung up in the civil contests ; their only 
_ object pillage, their only dependence the sword, 
and ready to flock to any new and desperate 
standard, that promised the greatest license. 
- With a ruffian force thus levied, Casim scoured 


ge 


AX; 
_ Seville while in a state of unsuspecting security. 
__ Abderahman put himself at the head of his faith- 
ful Zenetes, and took the field in person. By the 
rapidity of his movements, the rebels were defeat- 
ed, Sidonia.and Seville speedily. retaken, and 
_ Casim was made prisoner. The generosity of 
- Abderahman was again exhibited toward this un- 
_ fortunate son of Yusut. He spared his life, and 
sent him to be confined in a tower at Toledo. 
j The veteran Samael had taken no part in these 
insurrections, but had attended faithfully to the 
affairs intrusted to him by Abderahman. The 
death of his old friend and colleague, Yusuf, how- 
ever, and the subsequent disasters of his family, 
~ filled him with despondency. Fearing the incon- 
_ stancy of fortune, and the dangers incident to 
public employ, he entreated the king to be per- 
_ mitted to retire to his house in Seguenza, and in- 
_ dulge a privacy and repose suited to his ad- 
' vanced age. His prayer was granted. The 
- veteran laid by his arms, battered in a thousand 
conflicts ; hung his sword and lance against the 
wall, and surrounded by a few friends, gave him- 
_ self up apparently to the sweets of quiet and un 
- ambitious leisure. eis 
Who can count, how 
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In his seemingly philosophical retirement, Samael © 
‘was concerting with his friends new treason 


- the’country, took Sidonia by storm, and surprised | 


war and ambition !_ Under the ashes of this out- _ 
ward humility were glowing the coals of faction. — 


against Abderahman. His plot was discovered ; 
his house was suddenly surrounded by troops; — 
and he was conveyed to a tower at Toledo, 
where, in the course of a few months he died i 
captivity. fA} 
The magnanimity of Abderahman was again 
put to the proof, by a new insurrection at Toledo. 


Hixem ben Adra, a relation of Yusuf, seized upon — ee 


the Alcazar, or citadel, slew several of the royal 
adherents of the king, liberated Casim from his 


tower, and, summoning all the banditti of the 


country, soon mustered a force of ten thousand | 
men. Abderahman was quickly before the walls 
of Toledo, with the troops of Cordova and his 


devoted Zenetes. The rebels were brought to 
terms, and surrendered the city on promise of 


general pardon, which was extended even to — 


Hixem and Casim. When the chieftain saw 


Hixem and his principal confederates in the 


power of Abderahman, they advised him to put _ 


them all to death. ‘‘ A promise given to traitor © 


and rebels,’’ said they, ‘‘is not binding, when it _ 


is to the interest of the state that it should be 
broken.’’ ai 
‘“No!’" replied Abderahman, ‘‘ if the safety of 
my throne were at stake, I would not break my 
word.’’ So saying, he confirmed the amnesty, and ~ 


granted Hixem ben Adra a worthless life, to be . eae 


employed in farther treason. 
Scarcely had Abderahman returned from this 


eae 
expedition, when a powerful army, sent by the ig ; 


aici 


caliph, landed from Africa on the coast of the 


Algarves. The cornmander, Aly ben Mogueth, © — 
Emir of Cairvan, elevated a rich banner which he 


had received from the hands of the caliph. 
Wherever he went, he ordered the caliph’ of the — 
East to be proclaimed by sound of trumpet, de- 
nouncing Abderahman as a usurper, the vagrant — 


member of a family proscribed and execrated in _ 


all the mosques of the East. 


One of the first to join his standard was Hixem 


ben Adra, so recently pardoned by Abderahman, 


He seized upon the citadel of Toledo, and repair- _ 


ing to the camp of Aly, offered to deliver the city — 
into his hands. ' j Corie 
Abderahman, as bold in war as he was gentle 


in peace, took the field with his wonted prompt-) 


ness ; overthrew his enemies, with great slaugh- 
ter, drove some to the sea-coast to regain their 


ships, and others to the mountains. The body of — ‘ . 
Aly was found on the field of battle. Abderah- 


man caused the head to be struck off, and con- 
veyed to Cairvan, where it was affixed at night to 
a column in the public square, with this inscrip- 


tion ; ‘‘ Thus Abderahman, the descendant of the : 


Omeyas, punishes the rash and arrogant.”’ 

Hixem ben Adra escaped from the field of bat- 
tle, and excited farther troubles, but was eventu- 
ally captured by Abdelmelee, who ordered his 
head to be struck off on the spot, lest he should 
again be spared, through the wonted clemency of 
Abderahman. 

Notwithstanding these signal triumphs, the 
reign of Abderahman was disturbed by farther 
insurrections, and by another descent from 
Africa, but he was victorious over them all; 
striking the roots of his power deeper and deeper 
into the land. Under his sway, the government 
of Spain became more regular and consolidated, 


‘and acquired an independence of the empire of 
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tower of Cordova. 
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the East. The caliph continued to be considered 
as first pontiff and chief of the religion, but he 


~ ceased to have any temporal power over Spain. 


Having again an interval of peace, Abderah- 
man devoted himself to the education of his chil- 
dren. Suleiman, the eldest, he appointed Wali, or 
governor, of Toledo; Abdallah, the second, was 
intrusted with the command of Merida; but the 
third son, Hixem, was the delight of his heart, 
the son of Howara, his favorite sultana, whom he 
loved throughout life with the utmost tenderness. 
With this youth, who was {full of promise, he re- 
laxed from the fatigues of government ; joining 
in his youthful sports amid the delightful gardens 
of Cordova, and teaching him the gentle art of 
falconry, of which the king was so fond that he 
received the name of the Falcon of Coraixi. 

While Abderahman was thus indulging in the 
gentle propensities of his nature, mischief was se- 
cretly at work. Muhamad, the youngest son of 
Yusuf, had been for many years a prisoner in the 
Being passive and resigned, 
his keepers relaxed their vigilance, and brought 
him forth from his dungeon. He went groping 
about, however, in broad daylight, as if still in 
the darkness of his’tower. His guards watched 
him narrowly, lest this should be a deception, but 
were at length convinced that the long absence of 
light had rendered him blind. They now per- 
mitted him to descend frequently to the lower 
chambers of the tower, and to sleep there occa- 
sionally, during the heats of summer. They even 
allowed him to grope his way to the cistern, in 


_ quest of water for his ablutions. 


A year passed in this way without anything to 
excite suspicion. During all this time, however, 
the blindness of Muhamad was entirely a decep- 


* tion; and he was concerting a plan of escape, 
- through the aid- of some friends of his father, who 


found means to visit him occasionally. One sultry 
evening in midsummer, the guards had gone to 
bathe in the Guadalquiver, leaving Muhamad 
alone, in the Jower chambers of the tower. No 
sooner were they out of sight and hearing, than 
he hastened to a window of the stair-case, leading 
down to the ‘cistern, lowered himself as far as his 
arms would reach, and dropped without injury to 
the ground. Plunging into the Guadalquiver, he 
swam across to a thick grove on the opposite 
side, where his friends were waiting to receive 
him. Here, mounting a horse which they had 


' provided for an event of the kind, he fled across 


the country, by solitary roads, and made good his 
escape to the mountains of Jaen. 

The guardians of the tower dreaded for some 
time to make known his flight to Abderahman, 
When at length it was told to him, he exclaimed : 
“* All is the work of eternal wisdom ; it is intend- 
ed to teach us that we cannot benefit the wicked 
without injuring the good. The flight of that 
pend man will cause much trouble and blood- 
shed.” 

His predictions were verified. Muhamad reared 
the standard of rebellion on the mountains ; the 
seditious and discontented of all kinds hastened 
to join it, together with soldiers of fortune, or 
rather wandering banditti, and he had soon six 
thousand men, well armed, hardy in habits, and 
desperate in character. His brother Casim also 
reappeared about the same time in the mountains 
of Ronda, at the head of a daring band that laid 
all the neighboring valleys under contribution. 

Abderahman summoned his alcaydes from their 
various military posts, to assist in driving the 
rebels from their mountain fastnesses 


into the- 
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plains.’ It was a dangerous and protracted 
for the mountains were frightfully wild an 
rugged. He entered them with a powertul host, 


driving the rebels from height to height and val-_ 


ley to valley, and harassing them by a galling fire ~ 
; At length a de-_ 


from thousands of cross-bows. 


= 


cisive battle took place near the river Guadalemar. 


The rebels were signally defeated ; four thousand 
fell in action, many were drowned in the river, — 
and Muhamad, with a few horsemen, escaped toy 
the mountains of the Algarves. 


to another ; his few followers grew tired of shar- 
ing the disastrous fortunes of a fated man; one 
by one deserted him, and he himself deserted the 


Here he was 
hunted by the alcaydes from one desolate retreat — 


[ 


remainder, fearing they might give him up, to — 


purchase their own pardon. 

Lonely and disguised, he plunged into the 
depths of the forests, or lurked in dens and cav- 
erns, like a famished wolf, often casting back his 
thoughts with regret to the time of his captivity in 
the gloomy tower of Cordova. Hunger at length 


drove him to Alarcon, at the risk of being discov- 


ered. Famine and misery, however, had so 
wasted and changed him, that he was not recog- 
nized. He remained nearly a year in Alarcon, 
unnoticed and unknown, yet constantly torment- 
ing himself with the dread of discovery, and with 
groundless fears of the vengeance of Abderah- 


man, Death at length putan end to his wretched-_ 


ness. 


A milder fate attended his brother Casim. | 


Being defeated in the mountains of Murcia, he 
was conducted in chains to Cordova. On coming 
into the presence of Abderahman, his once fierce 
and haughty spirit, broken by distress, gave way ; 
he threw himself on the earth, kissed the dust be- 
neath the feet of the king, and implored his 


clemency. The benignant heart of Abderahman — 


was filled with melancholy, rather than exultation, 
at beholding this wreck of the once haughty 
family of Yusuf a suppliant at his feet, and suing 
for mere existence. He thought upon the muta- 
bility of fortune, and felt how insecure are all her 
favors. 
earth, ordered-his irons to be taken off, and, not 
content, with mere forgiveness, treated him with 
honor, and gave him possessions in Seville, where 
he might live in state conformable to the ancient 
dignity of his family. Won by this great and per- 
severing magnanimity, Casim ever after remained 
one of the most devoted of his subjects. 

All the enemies of Abderahman were at length 
subdued ; he reigned undisputed sovereign ot the 
Moslems of Spain ; and so benign was his govern- 
ment, that every one blessed the revival of the 
illustrious line of Omeya. He was at all times 


accessible to the humblest of his subjects: the — 


poor man ever found in him a friend, and the op- 
pressed a protector. He improved the adminis- 
tration of justice ; established schools for public 
instruction ; encouraged poets and men of letters, 


and cultivated the sciences, He built mosques 


in every city that he visited ; inculcated religion 
by example as well as by precept ; and celebrated 
all the festivals prescribed by the Koran, with the 
utmost magnificence. . 
As' a monument of gratitude to God for the 


prosperity with which he had been favored, he 


undertook to erect a mosque in his favorite city of 


Cordovay that should rival in splendor the great 


mosque of Damascus; and excel the one recently 
erected in Bagdad by the Abassides, the supplant- 
ers of his family. h 4 


It is said that he himself furnished the plan for 
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He raised the unhappy Casim from the — 
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to animate his workmen. 


“were nineteen portals, 
bronze of rare: workmanship. 
portal was covered with plates of gold. 


_ surmounted by a golden pomegranate. 


brothers, Soleiman and Abdallah ; 


1m Pedic, and even oneh on it, neh 
wn hands, 
zeal and humility in the service of God, and 
He did not live to see 


it completed, but it was finished according to his 


plans by his son Hixem. When finished, it sur- 
passed the most splendid mosques of the east. 
was six hundred feet in length, and two hundred 


It 


and fifty in breadth. Within were twenty-eight 


aisles, crossed by nineteen, supported by a thou- 


There 
covered with plates of 
The principal 
On the 
summit of the grand cupola were three gilt balls 
At night, 
the mosque was illuminated with four thousand 
seven hundred lamps, and great sums were ex- 


sand and ninety-three columns of marble. 


pended in amber and aloes, which were burned: 


as perfumes. The mosque remains to this day, 
shorn of its ancient splendor, yet still one of the 


grandest Moslem monuments in Spain. 


Finding himself advancing in years, Abderah- 


- man assembled in his capital of Cordova the prin- 


cipal governors and commanders of his kingdom, 


- and in presence of them all, with great solemnity, 
nominated his son Hixem as the successor to the 


throne. All present made an oath of fealty to 


‘Abderahman during his life, and to Hixem after 


his death. The prince was younger than his 
but he was 
the son of Howara, the tenderly beloved sultana 
of Abderahman, and her influence, it is said, 
gained him this preference. 

Within a few months afterward, Abderahman 


fell grievously sick at Merida. Finding his end 


_ approaching, he summoned Hixem to his bed- 


side: ‘‘ My son,”’ said he, *‘the angel of death 
is hovering over me; treasure up, therefore, in 
thy heart this dying counsel, which I give through 
the great love I bear thee. Remember that all 
empire is from God, who gives and takes it.away, 
according to his pleasure. Since God, through 
his divine goodness, has given us regal power 
and authority, let us do his holy will, which is 
nothing else than to do good to all men, and es- 
pecially to those committed to our protection. 
Render equal justice, my son, to the rich and the 
poor, and never suffer injustice to be done within 
thy dominion, for it is the road to perdition. Be 

merciful and benignant to those dependent upon 
thee. Confide the government of thy cities and 
provinces to men of ‘worth and experience ; pun- 
ish without compassion those ministers who op- 
press thy people with exorbitant exactions. Pay 
thy troops punctually ; teach them to feel a cer- 
tainty in thy promises ; command them with gen- 
tleness but firmness, and make them in truth the 
defenders of the state, not its destroyers. Culti- 
vate unceasingly the affections of thy people, for 
in their good-will consists the security of the 
state, in their distrust its peril, in their hatred its 
certain ruin. Protect the husbandmen who cul- 
tivate the earth, and yield us necessary suste- 
nance ; never permit their fields, and groves, and 
gardens to be disturbed. In a word, act in such 
wise that thy people may bless thee, and may 
enjoy, under the shadow of thy wing, a secure 
and tranquil life. In this consists good govern- 
ment ; if thou dost practice it, thou wilt be happy 
among thy people, and renowned throughout the 
world.”’ 

Having given this ‘excellent counsel, the good 
kin 
sueetly after died , ; oe but in the sixtieth | year 


of his age. 


one hour in each day, to testify | but the highest honors that distinguished hi: 4 


Abderahman blessed his son Hixem, and 


He was interred with great pon 


funeral were the tears of real, sorrow shed upon 
his grave. He left behind him a name for valo 
justice, and magnanimity, and forever famous a 
being the founder of the glorious line of the Om- 
miades in Spain. 


THE WIDOW'S ORDEAL, 


OR A JUDICIAL TRIAL BY COMBAT. 
THE world is daily growing older and wiser. 
Its institutions vary with its years, and mark its 
growing wisdom ; and none more so than its 
modes of investigating truth, and ascertainil 
guilt or innocence. In its nonage, when man was 
yet a fallible being, and doubted the accuracy of 
his own intellect, appeals were made to heaven 
in dark and doubtful cases of atrocious accusation. 

The accused was required to plunge his hand 
boiling oil, or to walk across red-hot ploughshares, 
or to maintain his innocence in armed fight an 
listed field, in person or by champion. | If 
passed ‘these ordeals unscathed, he stood a 
quitted, and the result was regarded as a verdict 
from on high. y 

It is somewhat remarkable that, in the gallant 
age of chivalry, the gentler sex should have been 
most frequently the subjects of these rude trials 
and perilous ordeals ; and, that, too, when assailed — 
in their most delicate and vulnerable part—their 
honor. 

[In the present very old and enlightened age of 
the world, when the human intellect is perfectly 
competent to the management of its own con- 
cerns, and needs no special interposition of 
heaven in its affairs, the trial by jury has super- 
seded these superhuman ordeals ; and the unan- 
imity of twelve discordant minds is necessary to 
constitute a verdict. Such a unanimity would, at — 
first sight, appear also to require a miracle from 
heaven ; but it is produced by a simple device of 
human ingenuity. The twelve jurors are locked 
up in their box, there to fast until abstinence | 
shall have so clarified their intellects that the 
whole jarring panel can discern the truth, and — 
concur in a unanimous decision. One point is — 
certain, that truth is one, and is immutable—until _ 
the jurors all agree, they cannot all be right. 

It is not our intention, however, to discuss this — 
great judicial point, or to question the avowed | 
superiority of the mode of investigating truth — 
adopted in this antiquated and very sagacious 
era. It is our object merely to exhibit to the cu- 
rious reader one of the most memorable cases of 
judicial combat we find in the annals of Spain. It 
occurred at the bright commencement of the 
reign, and in the youthful, and, as yet, glorious — 
days, of Roderick the Goth ; who subsequently 
tarnished his fame at home by his miscleeds, and, 
finally, lost his kingdom and his life on the banks 
of the Guadalete, in that disastrous battle which 
gave up Spain a conquest to the Moors. The fol- 
lowing is the story : 

There was once upon a time a certain duke ot 
Lorraine, who was acknowledged throughout 
his domains to be one ot the wisest princes that 
ever lived. In fact, there was no one measure 
adopted by him that did not astonish his privy 
counsellors and gentlemen in attendance; and — 
he said such witty things, and made such sensible _ 


were well nigh dislocated from laughing with de- 


- other. 
_ This very witty and exceedingly wise potentate 


length his courtiers began to think it a great pity 
so wise and wealthy a prince should not havea 
child after his own likeness, to inherit his talents 
and domains ; so they urged him most respectfully 
to marry, for the good of his estate, and the wel- 
fare of his subjects. 

- He turned their advice over in his mind some 
_ four or five years, and then sent forth emissaries 
-to summon to his court all the beautiful maidens 
in the land who were ambitious of sharing a 
ducal crown. The court was soon crowded with 
beauties of all styles and complexions, from 
mong whom he chose one in the earliest bud- 
ding of her charms, and acknowledged by all the 
gentlemen to be unparalleled for grace and love- 
_liness. The courtiers extolled the duke to the 
skies for making such a choice, and considered it 
another proof of his great wisdom. ‘‘ The duke,”’ 
said they, ‘‘ is waxing a little too old, the damsel, 
on the other hand, is a little too young ; if one is 
_ lacking in years, the other has a superabundance ; 
thus a want on one side is balanced by the excess 
on the other, and the result is a well-assorted 
_ marriage.” 

__ The duke, as is often the case with wise men 
who marry rather late, and take damsels rather 
- youthful to their bosoms, became dotingly fond 
_ of his wife, and very properly indulged her in all 
things. He was, consequently, cried up by his 
subjects in general, and by the ladies in particu- 
lar, as a pattern for husbands ; and, in the end, 
» . trom the wonderful docility with which he sub- 
_ mitted to be reined and checked, acquired the 
amiable and enviable appellation of Duke Phili- 
_ bert the wife-ridden. 

There was only one thing that disturbed the 
conjugal felicity of this paragon of husbands— 
_ though a considerable time elapsed after his mar- 
_ riage, there was still no prospect of an heir. The 
good duke left no means untried to propitiate 
_ Heaven. He made~vows and pilgrimages, he 
_ fasted and he prayed, but all to no purpose. The 
courtiers were all astonished at the circumstance. 
They could not account for it. While the mean- 
est peasant in the country had sturdy brats by 
dozens, without putting up a prayer, the duke 
_ wore himself to skin and bone with penances and 
tastings, yet seemed farther off from his object 
_ than ever: 

At length, the worthy prince fell dangerously 
ill, and felt his end approaching. He looked sor- 
rowfully and dubiously upon his young and ten- 

der spouse, who hung over him with tears and 
sobbings. ‘‘ Alas !’’ said he, ‘‘ tears are soon 
_ dried from youthful eyes, and sorrow lies lightly 
- on a youthful heart. In a little while thou wilt 
_ forget in the arms of another husband him who 
_has loved thee so tenderly.”’ 

“Never ! never !’’ cried the duchess. ‘‘ Never 
will I cleave to another! Alas, that my lord 
should think me capable of such inconstancy !"’ 

i The worthy and wife-ridden duke was soothed 
__ by her assurances ; for he could not brook the 
_ thought of giving her up even after he should be 
dead. Still he wished to have some pledge of 
her enduring constancy : 

“Far be it from me, my dearest wife,’’ said 
he, “‘ to control thee through a long life. A year 
and a day of strict fidelity will appease my troubled 


"speeches, that the jaws of his high chamberlain | spirit. Promise to remain faithfu 


light at one, and gaping with wonder at the | 


_ lived for half a century in single-blessedness ; at. 
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for a year and a day, and I will die 

The duchess made a solemn vow to- effect 
but the uxorious feelings of the duke were no 
yet satisfied. ‘‘Safe bind, safe find,’’ thought — 
he ; so he made a will, bequeathing to her all his — 
domains, on condition of her remaining true to 
him for a year and a day after his decease ; but, — 
should it appear that, within that time, she had in 
anywise lapsed from her fidelity, the inheritance 
should go to his nephew, the lord of a neighbor- 
ing territory. , Rie, 

Having made his will, the good duke died and | 
was buried. Scarcely was he in his tomb, when _ 
his nephew came to take possession, thinking, as 
his uncle had died without issue, the domains — “oe 
would be devised to him of course.) He was in a — 
{furious passion, when the will was produced, and _ 
the young widow declared inheritor of the duke- — 
dom. As he was a violent, high-handed man, and 
one of the sturdiest knights in the land, fears 
were entertained that he might attempt to seize 
on the territories by force. He had, however, 
two bachelor uncles for bosom counsellors,swag- 
gering, rakehelly old cavaliers, who, having led 
loose and riotous lives, prided themselves upon - 
knowing the world, and being deeply experienced 
in human nature. ‘‘ Prithee, man, be of good 
cheer,’’ said they, ‘‘the duchess isa young and  ~ 
buxom widow. She has just buried our brother, — 
who, God rest his soul! was somewhat too much ~ 
given to praying and fasting, and kept his pretty 
wife always tied to his girdle. She isnowlikea 
bird from a cage. Think you she will keep her © 
vow ? Pooh, pooh—impossible ! Take our words 
for it—we know mankind, and, above all, woman- 
kind. She cannot hold out for such a length of 
time ; it is not in womanhood—it is not in widow- 
hood—we know it, and that’s enough. Keep a 
sharp look-out upon the widow, therefore, and 
within the twelvemonth you will catch hertrip- 
ping—and then the dukedom is your own.”’ 

The nephew was pleased with this counsel, and 
immediately placed spies round the duchess, and 
bribed several of her servants to keep watch upon 
her, so that she could not take a single step, even 
from one apartment of her palace to another, 
without being observed. Never was young and 
beautiful widow exposed to so terrible an ordeal. 

The duchess was aware of the watch thus kept 
upon her. Though confident of her own rectitude, 
she knew that it is not enough for a woman to be 
virtuous—she must be above the reach of slan- 
der. For the whole term of her probation, there- 
fore, she proclaimed a strict non-intercourse with 
the othersex. She had females for cabinet minis- 
ters and chamberlains, through whom she trans- 
acted all her public and private concerns ; and it 
is said that never were the affairs of the duke- 
dom so adroitly administered. 

All males were rigorously excluded from the 
palace ; she never went out of its precincts, and 
whenever she moved about its courts and gar- — 
dens, she surrounded herself with a body-guard 
of young maids of honor, commanded by dames 
renowed for discretion. She slept ina bed without 
curtains, placed in the centre of a room illumin- 
ated by innumerable wax tapers. Four ancient 
spinsters, virtuous as Virginia, perfect dragons of 
watchfulness, who only slept during the daytime, __ 
kept vigils throughout the night, seated in the 
four corners of the room on stools without backs 
or arms, and with seats cut in checkers of the 
hardest wood, to keep them from dozing, 

Thus wisely and warily did the young duches: 
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_hausts the patience. 
_below the horizon, the duchess was in a fidget 
that passed all bounds, and, though several hours 


cavalier. 
on her deliverer to accompany her to her court ; 
i but he had no time to spare, being a knight-er- 


Never was 


year passed away. The last, odd day ; ar- 
, and a long, long day it was. It was the 
enty-first of June, the longest day in the year. 
seemed as if it would never come to an end. 
fhousand times did the duchess and her ladies 
watch the sun from the windows of the palace, as 
he slowly climbed the vault of heaven, and seemed 
still more slowly-to roll down. They could not 


_ help expressing their wonder, now and then, why 
_ the duke should have tagged this supernumerary 
iy ‘day’ to the end of the year, as if three hundred and 
_ sixty-five days were not sufficient to try and task 


the fidelity of any woman. It is the last grain 


‘i that turns the scale—the last drop that overflows 


the goblet —and the last moment of delay that ex- 
By the time the sun sank 


were yet to pass betore the day regularly expired, 


_she could not have remained those hours in dur- 
ance to gain a royal crown, much less a ducal 


coronet. So she gave orders, and her palfrey, 
magnificently caparisoned, was brought into the 
court-yard of the castle, with palfreys for all her 


_ ladies in attendance. In this way she sallied forth, 
just as the sun had gone down, 


It was a mission 
of piety—a pilgrim cavalcade to a convent at the 


foot of a neighboring mountain—to return thanks 


to the blessed Virgin, for having sustained her 
through this fearful ordeal. 

The orisons performed, the duchess and her 
ladies returned, ambling gently along the border 
of a forest. It'was about that mellow hour of 
twilight when night and ie are mingled, and all 
objects are indistinct. Suddenly, some mon- 
strous animal sprang from outa thicket, with fear- 
tul howlings. The female body-guard was thrown 
into confusion, and fled different ways. It was 
some time before they recovered from their panic, 
and gathered once more together ; but the duch- 
ess was not to be found. The greatest anxiety was 
felt for her safety. The hazy mist of twilight had 
prevented their distinguishing perfectly the ani- 


mal which had affrighted them. Some thought it 


a wolf, others a bear, others a wild man of the 
woods. For upwards of an hour did they be- 


_ leaguer the forest, without daring to venture in, 
_ and were on the point of giving up the duchess as 
_torn to pieces and devoured, when, to their great 


joy, they beheld her advancing i in the gloom, sup- 
ported by a stately cavalier. 
He was a stranger knight, whom nobody knew. 


_- It was impossible to distinguish his countenance 


in the dark ; but all the ladies agreed that he was 
of noble presence and captivating address. He 
had rescued the duchess from the very fangs of 
the monster, which, he assured the ladies, was 
neither a wolf, nor a bear, nor yet a wild man of 
the woods, but a veritable fiery dragon, a species 


of monster peculiarly hostile to beautiful females 


in the days of chivalry, and which all the efforts 
of knight-errantry had not been able to extirpate. 
The ladies crossed themselves when they heard 


- of the danger from which they had escaped, and 


could not “enough admire the gallantry of the 
The duchess would fain have prevailed 


who had many adventures on hand, and 
‘ sed damsels and afflicted widows to 


ae, or more anny sus- | 


scue and relieve j in various parts ot the: couniae a 
aking a respectful leave, therefore, he purs 

| his wayfaring, and the duchess and ‘her train r 
turned to the palace. Throughout the whole w 

the ladies were unwearied in chanting the praises bE: 
of the stranger knight, nay, many of them 
willingly have incurred the danger of the 


| to have enjoyed the happy deliverance of the 


duchess. As to the latter, she rode pensi' 
along, but said nothing. 
No sooner was the adventure of the wood m de 
public, than a whirlwind was raised about the 
ears of the beautiful duchess. The blusterir 
nephew of the deceased duke went about, armec 
to the teeth, with a swaggering uncle at ea 
shoulder, ready to back him, and swore 
duchess had forfeited her domain. It was in 
that she called all the saints, and angels, and 
ladies in attendance into the bargain, to witness 
that she had passed a year and a day of immacu- 
late fidelity. One fatal hour remained to be a 
counted for ; and into the space ot one little hou 
sins enough. may be conjured up by evil tongu 
to blast the fame of a whole life of virtue. 
‘The two graceless uncles, who had seen 
world, were ever ready to bolster the ma 
through, and as they were brawny, broad-sh 
dered warriors, and veterans in brawl as well as 
debauch, they had great sway with the multitu 
If-any one pretended to assert the innocence 
the duchess, they interrupted him with a loud h. 
zha! of derision. ‘“ A pretty story, truly,” woul 
they cry, ‘‘about a wolf and a dragon, and a 
young widow rescued in the dark by a sturdy var- 
let who dares not show his face in the dayligt he 
You may tell that to those who do not know 
man nature, for our parts, we know the SeX, 
jthat’s enough. i 
If, however, the other repeated his assertio 
they would suddenly knit their brows, swell, look 
big, and put their hands upon their swords. As” 
few people like to fight in a cause that does not 
touch their own interests, the nephew and tl 
uncles were suffered to have their way, and swa “ ahs 
ger uncontradicted. Bee: 
The matter was at length referred to a tribun 
composed of all the dignitaries of the dukedo 
and many and repeated consultations were held. 
The character of the duchess throughout the year 
was as bright and spotless as the moon in a 
cloudless night ; one fatal hour of darkness alone 
intervened to eclipse its brightness. Finding ht 
‘man sagacity incapable of dispelling the myster 
it was determined to leave the question to heaven 
or in other words, to decide it by the ordeal of the 
sword—a sage tribunal in the age of chivalry, 
The nephew and two bully uncles were to main- — 
tain their accusation in listed combat, and six © 
months were allowed to the duchess to provide — 
herself with three champions, to meet them in the ~ 
field. Should she fail in this, or should her 
champions be vanquished, her honor would be 
considered as attainted, her fidelity as forfeit, and — 
her dukedom would go to the nephew, asa matter 
of right. f 
With this determination the duchess was fain 
to comply. Proclamations were accordingly 
made, and heralds sent to various parts ; but day ~ 
after day, week after week, and month after 
month, elapsed, without any champion appearing 
to assert herloyalty throughout that darksome > 
hour. The fair widow was reduced to despair, © 
when tidings reached her of grand tournaments 
to be held at Toledo, in celebration of the nuptials — 
ot Don_ Roderick, the last of the Gothic kings, 
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__with the Morisco princess Exilona. As a last re- 
~~ sort, the duchess repaired to the Spanish court, 
_ to implore the gallantry of its assembled chiv- 
alry. 
os The ancient city of Toledo was a scene of gor- 
- geous revelry on the event of the royal nuptials. 
: The youthful king, brave, ardent, and magnifi- 
cent, and his lovely bride, beaming with all the 
radiant beauty of the East, were hailed with 
_ shouts and acclamations whenever they appeared. 
_ Their nobles vied with each other in the luxury 
_ ef their attire, their prancing steeds, and splendid 
_retinues; and the haughty dames of the cour 
appeared in a blaze of jewels. ; 
In the midst of all this pagentry, the beautiful, 
but afflicted Duchess of Lorraine made her ap- 
proach to the throne. She was dressed in black, 
and closely vailed ; four duennas of the most staid 
__and severe aspect, and six beautiful demoiselles, 
formed her female attendants. She was guarded 
__ by several very ancient, withered, and grayheaded 
_ cavaliers ; and her train was borne by one of the 
most deformed and diminutive dwarfs in exist- 
ence. 
_~ Advancing to the foot of the throne, she knelt 
down, and, throwing up her veil, revealed a coun- 
tenance so beautiful that half the courtiers pres- 
ent were ready to renounce wives and mistresses, 
- and devote themselves to her service ; but when 
_ she made known that she came in quest of cham- 
_ pions to defend her fame, every cavalier pressed 
forward to offer his arm and sword, without in- 
quiring into the merits of the case ; for it seemed 
clear that so beauteous a lady could have done 
nothing but what was right; and that, at any 
rate, she ought to be championed in tollowing the 
bent of her humors, whether right or, wrong. 
Encouraged by such gallant zeal, the duchess 
Pk suffered herself to be raised from the ground, and 
related the whole story of her distress. When 
she concluded, the king remained for some time 
ois silent, charmed by the music of her voice. At 
length: ‘‘ As I hope for salvation, most beautiful 
_ duchess,”’ said he, ‘‘ were I not a sovereign king, 
and bound in duty to my kingdom, I myself 
would put lance in rest to vindicate your cause ; 
as it is, I here give full permission to my knights, 
and promise lists and a fair field, and that the 
_ contest shall take place before the walls of Toledo, 
in presence of my assembled court.’’ 
As soon as the pleasure of the king was known; 
there was a strite among the cavaliers present, 
_ for the honor of the contest. It was decided by lot, 
and the successful candidates were objects of 
great envy, for every one was ambitious of find- 
ing favor in the eyes of the beautiful widow. 
-Missives were sent, summoning the nephew and 
_ his two uncles to Toledo, to maintain their accu- 
sation, and a day was appointed for the combat. 
When the day arrived, all Toledo was in commo- 
_ tion at an early hour. The lists had been pre- 
pared in the usual place, just without the walls, 
at the foot of the rugged rocks on which the city 
is built, and on that beautiful meadow along the 
Tagus, known by the name of the king’s garden. 
The populace had already assembled, each one 
eager to secure a favorable place; the balconies 
were filled with the ladies of the court, clad in their 
richest attire, and bands of youthful knights, 
splendidly armed and decorated with their ladies’ 
devices, were managing their superbly capari- 
soned steeds about the field. The king at length 
came forth in state, accompanied by the queen 
Exilona. They took their seats in a raised bal- 
cony, under a canopy of rich damask; and, at 
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sight of them, the people rent the air with accla- 
mations. : ; 

The nephew and his uncles now rode into the 
field, armed caf-a-fie, and followed by a train of 
cavaliers of their own roystering cast, great swear- 
ers and carousers, arrant swashbucklers, with 
clanking armor and jingling spurs. When the 
people of Toledo beheld the vaunting and discour- 
teous appearance of these knights, they were 
more anxious than ever for the success of the 
gentle duchess ; but, at the same time, the sturdy 
and stalwart frames of these warriors, showed 
that whoever won the victory from them, must do 
it at the cost of many a bitter blow. its 

As the nephew and his riotous crew rode in at 
one side of the field, the fair widow appeared at 
the other, with her suite of grave grayheaded 
courtiers, her ancient duennas and dainty demoi- — 
selles, and the little dwarf toiling along under the 
weight of her train. Every one made way for her 
as she passed, and blessed her beautiful face, and 
prayed for success to her cause. She took her» 
seat in a lower balcony, not far from the sover- . 
eigns ; and her pale face, set off by her mourn- 
ing weeds, was as the moon shining forth from 
among the clouds of night. 

The trumpets sounded for the combat. The 
warriors were just entering the lists, when a 
stranger knight, armed in panoply, and followed 
by two pages and an esquire, came galloping into 
the field, and, riding up to the royal balcony, 
claimed the combat as a matter of right. 

“In me,’’ cried he, ‘* behold the cavalier who 
had the happiness to rescue the beautiful duchess 
from the peril of the forest, and the misfortune to 
bring on her this grievous calumny. It was but 
recently, in the course of my errantry, that tidings 
of her wrongs have reached my ears, and I have 
urged hither at all speed, to stand forth in het - 
vindication.’’ 

No sooner did the duchess hear the accents of 
the knight than she recognized his voice, and 
joined her prayers with his that he might enter | 
the lists. The difficulty was, to determine which 
of the three champions already appointed should 
yield his place, each insisting on the honor of the 
combat. The stranger knight would have settled 
the point, by taking the whole contest upon him- 
self ; but this the other knights would not permit. 
It was at length determined, as before, by lot, 
and the cavalier who lost the chance retired mur- 
muring and disconsolate. 

The trumpets again sounded—the lists were 
opened. The arrogant nephew and his two draw- 
cansir uncles appeared so completely cased in 
steel, that they and their steeds were like moving 
masses of iron. When they understood the 
stranger knight to be the same that had rescued — 
the duchess from her peril, they greeted him with 
the most boisterous derision : 

‘““O ho! sir Knight of the Dragon,”’ said they, 
‘“‘you who pretend to champion fair widows in the 
dark, come on, and vindicate your deeds of dark- 
ness in the open day.”’ 

The only reply of the cavalier was to put lance 
in rest, and brace himself for the encounter. 
Needless is it to relate the particulars of a battle, 
which was like so many hundred combats that 
have been said and sung in prose and verse. 
Who is there but must have foreseen the event of 
a contest, where Heaven had to decide on the 
guilt or innocence of the most beautiful and im- 
maculate of widows ? ¢ 

The sagacious reader, deeply read in this kind. 
of judicial combats, can imagine the encounter of 
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zraceless nephew and the stranger knight. He 
; their concussion, man to man, and horse to 
rse, in mid career, and sir Graceless hurled to 
fe the ground, and slain. He will not wonder that 
the assailants of the brawny uncles were less suc- 
cessful in their rude encounter; but he will pic- 
_ ture to himself the stout stranger spurring to their 
rescue, in the very critical moment; he will see 
him transfixing one with his lance, and cleaving 
_ the other to the chine with a back stroke of his 
: sword, thus leaving the trio of accusers dead 
_. upon the field, and establishing the immaculate 
__ fidelity of the duchess, and her title to the duke- 
dom, beyond the shadow of a doubt. 
; The air rang with acclamations ; nothing was 
__ heard but praises of the beauty and virtue of the 
duchess, and of the prowess of the stranger 
__knight; but the public joy was still more in- 
_creased when the champion raised his visor, and 
- revealed the countenance of one of the bravest 
_ cavaliers of Spain, renowned for his gallantry in 
the service of the sex, and who had been round 
_ the world in quest of similar adventures. 5 
| That worthy knight, however, was severely 
wounded, and remained for a long time ill of his 
wounds. The lovely duchess, grateful for having 
twice owed her protection to his arm, attended 


ve 


him daily during his illness ; and finally rewarded 


his gallantry with her hand. 
The king would fain have had the knight es- 
tablish his title to such high advancement by 
_ farther deeds of arms; but his courtiers declared 
_ that he already merited the lady, by thus vindi- 
cating her fame and fortune in a deadly combat 
to outrance ; and the lady herself hinted that she 
was perfectly satisfied of his prowess in arms, 
__ from the proofs she had received in his achieve- 
ment in the forest. : 
: Their nuptials were celebrated with great mag- 
- nificence. The present husband of the duchess 
_ did not pray and fast like his predecessor, Phili- 
bert the wife-ridden ; yet he found greater favor 
in the eyes of Heaven, for their union was blessed 
with a numerous progeny—the daughters chaste 
and beauteous as their mother; the sons stout 
-and valiant as their sire, and renowned, like him, 
for relieving disconsolate damsels and desolated 
widows. 
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THE CREOLE VILLAGE: 


is A SKETCH FROM A STEAMBOAT, 

é ; First Published in 1837. 

7 IN travelling about our motley country, I am 
often, reminded of Ariosto’s account of the moon, 


in which the good paladin Astolpho found every- 
thing garnered up that had been lost on earth. 
 Solam apt to imagine, that many things lost in 
the old world, are treasured up in the new; hav- 
j ing been handed down from generation tq genera- 
__ tion, since the early days of the colonies. A Eu- 
ropean antiquary, therefore, curious in his re- 
searches after the ancient and almost obliterated 
customs and usages of his country, would do well 
to put himself upon the track of some early band 
of emigrants, follow them across the Atlantic, 
and rummage among their descendants on our 
eshores.. . 
In the phraseology of New England might be 
found many an old~English provincial phrase, 
long since obsolete in the parent country ; with 
_ some quaint relics of the roundheads ; while Vir- 
ReaD ee Wale Tie spt be” aooe es sheds ait 
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ginia cherishes peculiarities characteristic of the 


days of Elizabeth and Sir Walter Raleigh. 


In the same way the sturdy yeomanry of New ~ 


Jersey and Pennsylvania keep’ up many usages 
fading away in ancient Germany ; while many an 


honest, broad-bottomed custom, nearly extinct in’ es 
venerable Holland, may be found flourishing in | ; 
pristine vigor and luxuriance in Dutch villages, 


on the banks of the Mohawk and the Hudson. 


In no part of our country, however, are the cus- — 


toms and peculiarities, imported from the old 
world by the earlier settlers, kept up with more 
fidelity than in the little, poverty-stricken villages 
of Spanish and French origin, which border the 
rivers of ancient Louisiana. Their population is 
generally made up of the descendants of those 
nations, married and interwoven together, and 
occasionally crossed with a slight dash of the In- 
dian. The French character, however, floats on 


top, as, from its buoyant qualities, it is sure to 
do, whenever it forms a particle, however small, — 


of an intermixture. 
In these serene and dilapidated villages, art 


and nature stand still, and the world forgets to. 
turn round. The revolutions that distract other 


parts of this mutable planet, reach not here, or 
pass over without leaving any trace. The fortu- 
nate inhabitants have none of that public spirit 
which extends its cares beyond its horizon, and 
imports trouble and perplexity from all quarters 
in newspapers. 
unknown in these villages, and as French is the 
current language, the inhabitants have little com- 
munity of opinion with their republican, neigh- 
bors. They retain, therefore, their old habits of 


passive obedience to the decrees of government, — 


as though they still lived under the absolute sway 
of colonial commandants, instead of being part 
and parcel of the sovereign people, and having a 
voice in public legislation. 

A few aged men, who have grown gray on their 
hereditary acres, and are of the good old colonial 
stock, exert a patriarchal sway in all matters of 
public and private import ; their opinions are con- 
sidered oracular, and their word is law. 

The inhabitants, moreover, have none of that. 
eagerness for gain and rage for improvement 
which keep our people continually on the move, 
and our country towns incessantly in a state of 
transition. There the magic phrases, ‘* town 
lots,’’ ‘* water privileges,’’ ‘‘railroads,’’. and 
other comprehensive and soul-stirring words from 
the speculator’s vocabulary, are never heard. The 
residents dwell in the houses built by their fore- 
fathers, without thinking of enlarging or modern- 
izing them, or pulling them down and turning 
them into granite stores. The trees, under which 
they have been born and have played in infancy, 
flourish undisturbed ; though, by cutting them 
down, they might open new streets, and_ put 
money in their pockets. In a word, the almighty 
dollar, that great object of universal devotion 
throughout our land, seems to have no genuine 
devotees in these peculiar villages; and unless 
some of its missionaries penetrate there, and 
erect banking houses and other pious shrines, 
there is no knowing how long the inhabitants 
may remain in their present state of contented 
poverty. : 

In descending one of our great Western rivers 
in a steamboat, I met with two worthies from one 
of these villages, who had been on a distant ex- 
cursion, the longest they had ever made, as they 
seldom ventured far from home. One was the 
great man, or Grand Seigneur, of the village ; not 
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In fact, newspapers are almost — 


everything of the kind having been done away 
when the province was ceded by France to the 
United States. His sway over his neighbors was 
merely one of custom and convention, out of def- 
~erence to his family. Beside, he was worth full 
fifty thousand dollars, an amount almost equal, 
in the imaginations of the villagers, to the trea- 
sures of King Solomon. 

. This very substantial old gentleman, though of 
the fourth or fifth generation in this country, re- 
_ tained the true Gallic feature and deportment, and 
reminded me of one of those provincial potentates 
that are to be met with in the remote parts of 
_ France. He was of a large frame, a ginger-bread 
complexion, strong features, eyes that stood out 

_ like glass knobs, and a prominent nose, which he 
frequently regaled from a gold snuff-box, and 
occasionally blew, with a colored handkerchief, 
until it sounded like a trumpet. 

He was attended by an old negro, as black as 
_ ebony, with a huge mouth, in a continual grin ; 

_ evidently a privileged and favorite servant, who 
_ had grown up and grown old with him. He was 
dressed in creole style—with white jacket and 
- trousers, a stiff shirt collar, that threatened to cut 
off his ears, a bright Madras handkerchiet tied 
round his head, and large gold ear-rings. He 
was the politest negro I met with in a Western 
tour; and that is saying a great deal, for, ex- 
cepting the Indians, the negroes are the most 
- gentlemanlike personages to be met with in those 
- parts. It is true, they differ from the Indians in 

being a little extra polite andcomplimentary. He 
was also one of the merriest ; and here, too, the 


Beside this African domestic, the seigneur of 
the village had another no less cherished and 
privileged attendant. This was a huge dog, of the 
mastiff breed, with a deep, hanging mouth, anda 
look of surly gravity. He walked about the cabin 
with the air of a dog perfectly at home, and who 
had paid for his passage. At dinner time he took 
his seat beside his master, giving him a glance 
now and then out of a corner of his eye, which 
bespoke perfect confidence that he would not be 
forgotten. Nor was he—every now and thena 
huge morsel would be thrown to him, peradven- 
ture the half-picked leg of a towl, which he would 
- receive with a snap like the springing of a steel- 
trap—one gulp, and all was down; and a glance 
of the eye told his master that he was ready for 
another consignment. 

The other village worthy, travelling in company 
with the seigneur, was of a totally different 
stamp. Small, thin, and weazen faced, as French- 
__men are apt to be represented in caricature, with 
F a bright, squirrel-like eye, and a gold ring in his 

ear. His dress was flimsy, and sat loosely on his 
frame, and he had altogether the look of one with 
but little coin in his pocket. Yet, though one of 
_, the poorest, I was assured he was one of the 
merriest and most popular personages in his na- 
tive village. 


Compere Martin, as he was commonly called, 


was the factotum of the place—sportsman, school- 
master, and land surveyor. He could sing, dance, 
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- that he enjoyed any legal privileges or power there, 


and, above all, play on the fiddle, an 
accomplishment in an old French cyeole villag 

for the inhabitants have a hereditary love for balls 
and fétes ; if they work but little, they dance a_ 
great deal, and a fiddle is the joy of their heart. _ 

‘What had sent Compere Martin travelling with 
the Grand Seigneur I could not learn ; he evident-_ 
ly looked up to him with great deference, and was — 
assiduous in rendering him petty attentions ; 
from which I concluded that he lived at home 
upon the crumbs which fell from his table. He 
was gayest when out of his sight ; and had his 
song and his joke when forward, among the deck " 
passengers ; but altogether Compere Martin was 
out of his element on board of a steamboat. He 
was quite another being, I am told, when at 
home in his own village. : f 

Like his opulent fellow-traveller, he too had hiss 
canine follower and retainer—and one suited to 
his different fortunes—one of the civilest, most 
unoffending little dogs in the world. Unlike the 
lordly mastiff, he seemed to think he had no right 
on board of the steamboat ; if you did but look 
hard at him, he would throw himself upon his’ 
back, and lift up his legs, as if imploring mercy. 

At table he took his seat a little distance from 
his master; not with the bluff, confident air of 
the mastiff, but quietly and diffidently, his head 
on one side, with one ear dubiously slouched, the 
other hopefully cocked up; his under teeth pro- 
jecting beyond his black nose, and his eye wist- 
fully following each morsel that went into his 
master’s mouth. 

If Compere Martin now and then should venture © 
to abstract a morsel from his plate to give to his 
humble companion, it was edifying to see with 
what diffidence the exemplary little animal would © 
take hold of it, with the very tip of his teeth, as if 
he would almost rather not, or was fearful of 
taking too great a liberty. And then with what 
decorum would he eat it! How many efforts 
would he make in swallowing it, as if it stuck in 
his throat ; with what daintiness would he lick his 
lips ; and then with what an air of thankfulness 
would he resume his seat, with his teeth once 
more projecting beyond his nose, and an eye of © 
humble expectation fixed upon his master. 

It was late in the afternoon when the steamboat 
stopped at the village which was the residence of 
these worthies. It stood on the high bank of the 
river, and bore traces of having been a frontier 
trading post. There were the remains of stock- 
ades that once protected it from the Indians, and 
the houses were in the ancient Spanish and 
French colonial taste, the place having been suc- 
cessively under the domination of both those na- 
tions prior to the cession of Louisiana to the 
United States. 

The arrival of the seigneur of fifty thousand’ dol- 
lars, and his humble companion, Compere Mar- 
tin, had evidently been looked forward to as an 
event in the village. Numbers of men, women, 
and children, white, yellow, and black, were col- — 
lected on the river bank; most of them clad in 
old-fashioned French garments, and their heads 
decorated with colored handkerchiefs, or white 
night-caps. The moment the steamboat came 
within sight and hearing, there was a waving of 
handkerchiefs, and a screaming and bawling of 
salutations, and felicitations, that baffle all de- 
scription. a 

The old gentleman of fifty thousand dollars was 
received by a train of relatives, and friends, and 
children, and-grandchildren, whom he kissed on 
each cheek, and who formed a procession in his — 


: ineered over the village. 
| valet de chambre, in white jacket and 
and gold ear-rings, was met on the 
by a boon, though rustic companion, a tall 
fellow, with a long good-humored face, and 
rofile of a horse, which stood out from be- 
neath a narrow-rimmed straw hat, stuck on the 
ack of his head. The explosions of laughter, of 
these ‘two varlets on meeting and exchanging 
compliments, were, enough to electrify the country 
round. . 
_ The most hearty -reception, however, was that 
given to Compere Martin. Everybody, young 
_ and old, hailed him before he got to land, Every- 
body had a joke for Compere Martin, and Com- 
_pere Martin had a joke for everybody. Even his 
ttle dog appeared, to partake of his popularity, 
and to be caressed by every hand. Indeed, he was 


_ the land. Here he was at home; here he was of 
consequence. He barked, he leaped, he frisked 
_ about his old friends, and then would skim round 
_ the place in a wide circle, as if mad. - 
- I traced Compere Martin and his little dog to 
_ their home. It was an old ruinous Spanish house, 
of large dimensions, with verandas overshadowed 
_ by ancient elms. The house had probably been 
the residence, in old times, of the Spanish com- 
__mandant. In one wing of this-crazy, but aristo- 
_ cratical abode, was nestled the family of my fel- 
_ low-traveller ; for poor devils are apt to be mag- 
__-nificently clad and lodged, in the cast-off clothes 
and abandoned palaces of the great and wealthy. 
The arrival of Compere Martin was welcomed 
a _ by a legion of women, children, and mongrel 
4 curs ; and, as poverty and gayety generally go 


hand in hand among the French and their de- 
-_ scendants, the crazy mansion soon resounded 
with loud gossip and light-hearted laughter. 

As the steamboat paused a short time at the vil- 
lage, I took occasion to stroll about the place. 
Most of the houses were in the French taste, with 
casements and rickety verandas, but most of 
them in flimsy and ruinous condition. All the 
wagons, ploughs, and other utensils about the 
place were of ancient and inconvenient Gallic 
construction, such as had been brought from 
France in the primitive days of the colony. The 
very looks of the people reminded me of the vil- 
- fages of France. 
_ From one of the houses came the hum of a spin- 
ning wheel, accompanied by a scrap of an old 
__. French chanson, which I have heard many a time 
among the peasantry of Languedoc, doubtless a 
__ traditional song, brought over by the first French 
- emigrants,’'and handed down from generation to 
generation. 

Half a dozen young lasses emerged from the 
adjacent dwellings, reminding me, by their light 
step and gay costume, of scenes in ancient France, 
where taste in dress comes natural to every class 
of females. The trim bodice and covered petti- 
coat, and little apron, with its pockets to receive 
the hands when in an attitude for conversation ; 
the colored kerchief wound tastefully round the 

head, with a coquettish knot perking above one 
ear; and the neat slipper and tight drawn stock- 
ing with its braid of narrow ribbon embracing the 
ankle where it peeps from its mysterious curtain. 
It is from this ambush that Cupid sends his most 
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hy a fiddle from the mansion of Compere Martin, th 
signal, no doubt for a joyous gathering. | 


festivities of one of the very few villages I had 


quite a different animal the moment he touched 


e recollections thus | 
heard the sound of 
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disposed to turn my steps thither, and witness the 


met with in my wide tour, that was yet poo: 
enough to be merry ; but the bell of the steam-— 
boat summoned me to re-embark. pa." 
__ As we swept away from the shore, I cast back ° 
a wistful eye upon the moss-grown roofs and an- 
cient elms of the village, and prayed that the in- — 
habitants might long retain their happy igno- — 
rance, their absence of all enterprise and improve- 
ment, their respect for the fiddle, and their con- 
tempt for the almighty dollar.* I fear, however 
my prayer is doomed to be of no avail. In a lit. 
tle while the steamboat whirled me to an Ameri 
can town, just springing into bustling and pros 
perous existence. He AN 
The surrounding forest had been laid ou 
town lots ; frames of wooden buildings were 
ing from among stumps and burnt trees. T 
place already boasted a court-house, a jail, a 
two banks, all built of pine boards, on the mod 
of Grecian temples. There were rival hotels, rival 
churches, and rival newspapers; together wi 
the usual number of judges, and generals, iB: 
governors ; not to speak of doctors by the dozen, — 
and lawyers by the score. Sees 
The place, I was told, was in anastonishing 
career of improvement, with a canal and two rail- 
roads in embryo. Lots doubled in price every 
week ; every body was speculating in land ; every — 
body was rich; and every body was growing 
richer. The community, however, was torn to 
pieces by new doctrines in religion and in politi- 
cal economy; there were camp meetings, and 
agrarian meetings ; and an election was athand, 
which, it was expected, would throw the whole ae 
country into a paroxysm. ya pe 
Alas ! with such an enterprising neighbor what 
is to become of the poor little creole village! 


A CONTENTED MAN. 


IN the garden of the Tuileries there is a sunn 
corner under the wall of a terrace which fronts the 
south. Along the wall is a range of benches com- 
manding a view of the walks and avenues of the — 
garden. This genial nook is a place of great re- 
sort in the latter part of autumn and in fine days | 
in winter, as it seems to retain the flavor of de- 
parted summer. Onacalm, bright morning itis 
quite alive with nursery-maids and their playful 
little charges. Hither also resort a number ofan- 
cient ladies and gentlemen, who, with the laudable 
thrift in small pleasures and small expenses for 
which the French are to be noted, come here to 
enjoy sunshine and save firewood. Here may ~ 
often be seen some cavalier of the old school, 
when the sunbeams have warmed his blood into 
something like a glow, fluttering about like a 
frost-bitten moth thawed before the fire, putting 
forth a feeble show of gallantry among the anti- 
quated dames, and now and then eyeing the 


* This phrase, used for the first time in this sketch, 
has since passed into current circulation, and by 
some has been questioned as savoring of irreverence. 
The author, therefore, owes it to his orthodoxy to 
declare that no irreverence was intended even to the 
dollar itself ; which heis aware is daily becoming more _ 


and more an object of worship. 
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buxom nursery-maids with what might almost be 
mistaken for an air of libertinism. 

-Among the habitual frequenters of this place I 
had often remarked an old gentleman, whose 
-dress was decidedly anti-revolutional. He wore 
the three-cornered cocked hat of the ancien 
régime ; his hair was frizzed over each ear into 
ailes de pigeon, a style strongly savoring of Bour- 
bonism ; anda queue stuck out behind, the loyalty 
of which was not to be disputed. His dress, 
though ancient, had an air of decayed gentility, 
and I observed that he took his snuff out of an 
elegant though old-fashioned gold box. He ap- 
peared to be the most popular man on the walk. 
He had acompliment for every old lady, he kissed 
every child, and he patted every little dog on the 
head ; for children and little dogs are very im- 
portant members of society in France. I must ob- 
serve, however, that he seldom kissed a child 
without, at the same time, pinching the nursery- 
maid’s cheek; a Frenchman of the old school 
never forgets his devoirs to the sex. 

I had taken a liking to this old gentleman. There 
was an habitual expression of benevolence in his 
face which I have very frequently remarked in 
these relics of the politer days of France. The 
constant interchange of those thousand little 
courtesies which imperceptibly sweeten life have 


a happy effect upon the features, and spread a 


mellow evening charm over the wrinkles of old 
age. 

eWhere there is a favorable predisposition one 
soon forms a kind of tacit intimacy by often meet- 
ing on the same walks. Once or twice I accom- 
modated him with a bench, after which we 
touched hats on passing each other ; atlength we 
got so far as to take a pinch of snuff together out 
of his box, which is equivalent to eating salt to- 
gether in the East ; from that time our acquaint- 


“ance was established. 


I now became his frequent companion in his 
morning promenades, and derived. much amuse- 
ment from his good-humored remarks on men 
and manners. One morning, as we were strolling 
through an alley of the Tuileries, with the autum- 
nal breeze whirling the yellow leaves about our 
path, my companion fell into a peculiarly com- 
municative vein, and gave me several particulars 
of his history. He had once been wealthy, and 
possessed of a fine estate in the country anda 
noble hotel in Paris; but the revolution, which 
effected so many disastrous changes, stripped 
him of everything. He was secretly denounced 
by his own steward during a sanguinary period 
ef the revolution, and a number of the blood- 
hounds of the Convention were sent to arrest him. 
He received private intelligence of their approach 
in time to effect his escape. He landed in Eng- 
land. without money or friends, but considered 
himself singularly fortunate in having his head 
upon his shoulders; several of his neighbors 
having been guillotined as a punishment for being 
rich. 

When he reached London he had but a louis in 
his pocket, and no prospect of getting another. 
He ate a solitary dinner of beefsteak, and was 
almost poisoned by port wine, which from its 
color he had mistaken for claret. The dingy look 
of the chop-house, and of the little mahogany-col- 
ored box in which he Jate his dinner, contrasted 
sadly with the gay saloons of Paris. Everything 
looked gloomy and disheartening. Poverty stared 
him in the face ; he turned over the few shillings 
he had of change ; did not know what was to be- 
come of him ; and—went to the theatre ! 
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He took his seat in the pit, listened attentivel! 
to a tragedy of which he did not understand ; 
word, and which seemed made up of fighting a 
and stabbing, and scene-shifting, and began to _ 
feel his spirits sinking within him ; when, casting — 
his eyes into the orchestra, what was his surprise 
to recognize an old friend and neighbor in the 
very act of extorting music from a huge violon- — 
cello. 2 a 

As soon as the evening’s performance was over 
he tapped his friend on the shoulder ; they kissed 
each other on each cheek, and the musician took — 
him home, and shared his lodgings with him. He 
had learned music as an accomplishment ; by his 
friend's advice he now turned to it as a means of ~ 
support. He procured a violin, offered himself 
for the orchestra, was received, and again consid- — 
ered himself one of the most fortunate men upon ~ 
earth. i 

Here therefore he lived for many years during _ 
the ascendency of the terrible Napoleon. He ~ 
found several emigrants living, like himself, by the 
exercise of their talents. They associated to- — 
gether, talked of France and of old times, and en- 
deavored to keep up a semblance of Parisian life — 
in the centre of London. 

They dined at a miserable cheap French res- 
taurant in the neighborhood of Leicester-square, 
where they were served with a caricature of 


French cookery. They took their promenadein ~ 
St. James’s Park, and endeavored to fancy it the 
Tuileries ; in short, they made shift to accommo- 
date themselves to everything but an English 
Sunday. Indeed the old gentleman seemed to 
have nothing to say against the English, whom | 
he affirmed to be draves gens ; and he mingled 
so much among them that at the end of twenty — 
years he could speak their language almost well © 
enough to be understood. 3 
_ The downfall of Napoleon was another epoch 
in his life. He had considered himself a fortu- 
nate man to make his escape penniless out of 
France, and he considered himself fortunate to be 
able to return penniless into it. It is true that he © 
found his Parisian hotel had passed through sev- 
era] hands during the vicissitudes of the times, so 
as to be beyond the reach of recovery ; but then 
he had been noticed benignantly by government, 
and had a pension of several hundred francs, — 
upon which, with careful management, he lived 
independently, and, as tar as I could judge, hap- 
pily. 

As his once plendid hotel was now occupied as 
a hotel garnt, he hired asmall chamber in the at- 
tic ; it was but, as he said, changing his bedroom 
up two pair of stairs—he was still in his own 
house. His room was decorated with pictures of 
several beauties of former times, with whom he 
professed to have been on favorable terms: 
among them was a favorite opera-dancer, who 
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had been the admiration of Paris at the breaking 
out of the revolution. She had been a protégée of — 
my friend, and one of the few of his youthful fa- 
vorites who had survived the lapse of time and its 
various viccisitudes. They had renewed their ac- 
quaintance, and she now and then visited him ; 
but the beautiful Psyche, once the fashion of the 
day and the idol of the parterre, was now a 
shrivelled, little old woman, warped in the back, 
and with a hooked nose. 

The old gentleman was a devout attendantupon 
levées ; he was most zealous in his loyalty, and 


could not speak of the royal family without a — 
_ burst of enthusiasm, for he still felt towards them 
‘as his companions in exile. As to his poverty 


o 


ntry resorts, and the shady 


ies and the Luxembourg for his. 


tion. Thus all his promenades and 
- were magnificent, yet cost noth- 


| walk through these fine gardens, said 


e only to,fancy myself the owner of 


and they are mine. Ail these gay crowds 
visitors, and I defy the grand seignior 
to display a greater variety of beauty. 
at is better, I have not the trouble of en- 


My-estate is a perfect Sans: 


here every one does as he pleases, and 
troubles the owner. All Paris is my the- 


nd presents me with a continual’ spectacle. | 
table spread for me in every street, and ; 
ands of waiters ready to fly at my bidding. | 


n my servants have waited upon me I pay 


, discharge them, and there’s an end; I, 


‘no fears of their wronging or pilfering me 

1 my back is turned. Upon the whole, said 

1 gentleman with a smile of infinite good 

-- when | think upon the various risks I have 

fun, and the manner in which I have escaped 

. consider all that I at present enjoy, I can- 

yt but look upon myself as‘a man of singular 
sood tortune. 

ch was the brief history of this practical 

osopher, and it is a picture of many a French- 

The French ap- 


an ruined by the revolution. 
pear to have a greater facility than most men in 
- accommodating themselves to the reverses of life, 
of extracting honéy out of the bitter things of 


world. The first shock of calamity is apt to 
rwhelm them, but when it is once past, their 
natural buoyancy of feeling soon brings them to 
the surface. This may be called the result of lev- 


when I recollect all that I have suffered, | 


answers the e 
us t e, and if it be not 1 
sophy, it is something almost as effi 


it | Ever since I have heard the story of my lit 


Frenchman, I have treasured it up in my he 
and I thank my stars I have at length found whz 
I had long considered as not to be found on e 

_—a contented man. 

P.S. There is no calculating on human hap 

ness. Since writing the foregoing, the law of i 
demnity has been passed, and my friend restore 
to a great part of his fortune. I was absent f 
Paris at the time, but on my return hastene 
congratulate him. I found him magnifice 
lodged on the first floor of his hotel. I 
ushered, by a servant in livery, through splend 


| saloons, to a cabinet richly furnished, whe 


found my little Frenchman reclining on a couch 
He received me with his usual cordiality ; but I 
saw, the gayety and benevolence of his count 
nance had fled; he had an eye full of care an 
anxiety. ee 
' I congratulated him on his good fortune. 
**Good fortune ?’’ echoed he; ‘‘ bah! I have 
been plundered of a princely fortune, and they 
give me a pittance as an indemnity.”’ ; nee 
Alas! I found my late poor and content an 


' friend one of the richest and most miserable men — 


in Paris. Instead of rejoicing in the ample co 
petency restored to him, he is daily repining at 
the superfluity withheld. He no longer wander: 
in happy idleness about Paris, but is a repining _ 
attendant in the ante-chambers of ministers. His 
loyalty has evaporated with his gayety; he 
screws his mouth when the Bourbons are men. 
tioned, and even shrugs his shoulders when h 
hears the praises of the king. In a word, hei 
one of the many philosophers undone by the law 
of indemnity, and his case is desperate, for I 
doubt whether even another reverse of fortune, 
which should restore him to poverty, could make 


‘-him again a happy man. i 


/ 


INTRODUCTION. 


__ AT the time of the general wreck of Spain by the sud- 
den tempest of Arab’ invasion, many of the inhabitants 

took refuge in the ‘mountains of the Asturias, burying 
_ themselves in narrow valleys difficult of access, wher- 


of pasture-land and scanty fields for cultivation, For 

mutual protection they gathered together in small vil- 

lages called castros, or castrellos, with watch-towers 

and fortresses on impending cliffs, in which they might 
shelter and defend themselves in case of sudden inroad. 
Thus arose the kingdom of the Asturias, subject to 
Pelayo and the kings his successors, who gradually ex- 
tended their dominions, built towns and cities, and 
after a time fixed their seat of government at the city 
of Leon, 

An important part of the region over which they bore 
sway was ancient Cantabria, extending from the Bay 
-of Biscay to the Duero, and called Castile from the 

number of castles with which it was studded. They 
divided it into seigniories, over which they placed civil 
and military governors called counts—a title said to be 


enjoying it being admitted to the familiar companion- 
ship of the king, entering into his councils in time 
of peace, and accompanying him to the field in time 
of war. The title of count was therefore more dig- 
_ nified than that of duke in the time of the Gothic 
_ kings, 
The power of these counts increased to such a degree 
that four of them formed a league to declare themselves 
- independent of the crown of Leon. Ordofio II., who 
was then king, received notice of it, and got them into 
his power by force, as some assert, but as others main- 
tain, by, perfidious artifice, At any rate, they were 
brought to court, convicted of treason, and pub- 
_ licly beheaded. The Castilians flew to arms to re- 
venge their deaths, Ordofio took the field with a 
powerful army, but his own death defeated all his 
lans. 
The Castilians now threw off allegiance to the king- 
~ dom of Leon, and elected two judges to rule over them 
—one in a civil, the other in a military capacity. The 
first who filled those stations were Nufio Rasura and 
Lain Calvo, two powerful nobles, the former descended 
from Diego Porcello, a count of Lara; the latter, an- 
_ cestor.of the penosyned Cid Campeador. 
Nufio Rasura, the civil and political judge, was suc- 
ceeded by his son Gonzalez Nufio, who married Dofia 
imena, a daughter of one of the counts of Castile put 
y Ordena ie From this romans came 
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- ever a constant stream of water afforded a green bosom - 


_ derived from the Latin comes, a companion, the person |— 


‘the ‘law of God, the canons and statutes of the 


. 


CHAPTER I. ih 
INSTALLATION OF FERNAN GONZALEZ AS : } 
OF CASTILE.—HIS FIRST CAMPAIGN AGAI N 


THE MOORS.—VICTORY OF SAN QUIRC 
HOW THE COUNT DISPOSED OF THE SPOI 


THE renowned Fernan Gonzalez, the most 
plete hero of his time, was born about the 
887. Historians trace his descent to Nufio Bel. 
chidez, nephew of the Emperor Charlemagne 
and Dofia Sula Bella, granddaughter to th 
Prince Don Sancho, rightful sovereign of Spai 
but superseded by Roderick, the last o 
Gothic kings. i 

Fernan Gonzalez was hardily educated among 
the mountains in a strong place called Maron, 
the house of Martin Gonzalez, a gallant a1 
veteran cavalier. From his earliest years he wa 


hunt, to hawk, to ride the great horse, to manage 
sword, lance, and buckler; in a word, he 


a cavalier. 
His father Gonzalvo Nufiez died in 903, 


of Fernan Gonzalez a the hardy mountaineers ; 
and old Castilian warriors, that though scar 
seventeen years of age he was unanimo 
elected to rule over them. His title is said to 
have been Count, Duke, and Consul, under th 
seigniory of Alonzo the Great, King of Leon. 
cortes, or assemblage of the nobility and ae 
of Castile and of the mountains, met together 
the recently built city of Burgos to do honor to 
his installation. Sebastian, the renowned Bish 
of Oca, officiated. ; 

In those stern days of Spain, the situation of 
a sovereign was not that of silken ease and idle 
ceremonial. When he put the rich crown upon 
his head, he encircled it likewise with shining 
steel. With the sceptre were united the lance. 
and shield, emblems of perpetual war against th 
enemies of the faith. The cortes took this occa- 
sion to pass the following laws for the coca 
of ie realm :— sg) 

. Above all things the people should obec 


holy fathers, the liberty and privileges of the 
phureby: and the respect duet to its ministers. fae 


2. No person should prosecute another out of 
Castile at any tribunal of justice or of arms, under 
pain of being considered a stranger. 
3. All Jews and Moors who refused to acknowl- 
edge the Christian faith should depart from Cas- 
tile within two months. 

4. That cavaliers of noble blood should treat 
their tenants and vassals with love and gentle- 
_ ness. 

5. That he who slew another, or committed 

any other grave offence, should make equal 
measure of atonement. 
_ 6. That no one should take the property of 
another; but, if oppressed by poverty, should 
come to the count, who ought to be as a father 
to all. 

7. That all should unite and be of one heart, 
and aid one another in defense of their faith and 
of their country. 

Such were the ordinances of the ancient Cortes 
of Burgos; brief and simple, and easy to be 
understood; not, as at the present day, multi- 
___ farious and perplexed, to the confusion and ruin 
of clients and the enrichment of lawyers. 

Scarce was the installation ended, and while 
_ Burgos was yet abandoned to festivity, the young 
count, with the impatient ardor of youth, caused 
the trumpets to sound through the streets a call 
- to arms. A captain of the Moorish king of 
Toledo was ravaging the territory of Castile at 
the head of seven thousand troops, and against 
him the youthful count determined to make his 
first campaign. In the spur of the moment but 
- one hundred horsemen and fifteen hundred foot- 
soldiers could be collected ; but with this slender 
force the count prepared to take the field. Ruy 
Velazquez, avaliant cavalier, remonstrated against 
such rashness, but in vain. ‘‘I owe,” said the 
~- count, ‘‘a death to the grave ; the debt can never 
be paid so honorably as in the service of God 
and my country. Let every one, therefore,,ad- 
dress himself heart and hand to this enterprise ; 
for if I come face to face with this Moor, I will 
most assuredly give him battle.” So saying, he 
knelt before Bishop Sebastian of Salamanca and 
craved his benediction. The reverend prelate 
invoked on his head the blessing and protection 
' of Heaven, for his heart yearned toward him ; 
_ but when he saw the youthful warrior about to 

_ depart, he kindled as it were with a holy martial 
fire, and ordering his steed to be saddled he sal- 
lied forth with him to the wars. 

s The little army soon came upon traces of the 
enemy in fields laid waste, and the smoking ruins 
_ of villages and hamlets. The count sent out 
scouts to clamber every height and explore every 
defile. From the summit of a hill they beheld 
the Moors encamped in a valley which was 
covered with the flocks and herds swept from the 
neighboring country. The camp of the marauders 
was formidable as to numbers, with various 
_ standards floating in the breeze ; for in this foray 
_ were engaged the Moorish chiefs of Saragossa, 
Denia, and Seville, together with many valiant 

Moslems who had crossed the straits from Africa 
to share in what they considered a holy enter- 
prise. The scouts observed, however, that the 
most negligent security reigned throughout the 
camp ; some reposing, others feasting and revel- 
ling, all evidently considering themselves safe 
from any attack, 

Upon hearing this the count led his men 
secretly and silently to the assault, and came 
_upon the Moors in the midst of their revelry, 
before they had time to buckle on their armor. 


Sa k wan © ; Nae é ‘ ; " es 
The infidels, however, made a brave thou 
fused resistance ; the camp was strewn wit 
dead; many were taken prisoners, and th 


general with his own hand, in single fight, as he 


was bravely rallying his troops. Upon seeing — 
him fall, the Moors threw down their weapons — 


and fled. 

Immense booty was found in the Moorish camp, 
—partly the rich arms and equipments of the in- 
fidel warriors, partly the plunder of the country. 
An ordinary victor would have merely shared the 
spoils with his soldiery, but the count was as 


pious as he was brave, and, moreover, had by his 


side the venerable Bishop of Salamanca as coun- 
sellor. Contenting himself, therefore, with dis- 
tributing one-third among his soldiery, he shared 
the rest with God, devoting a large part to the 
Church, and to the relief of souls in purgatory— 
a pious custom, which he ever after observed. 
He moreover founded a church on the field of 
battle, dedicated to St. Quirce, on whose festival 
(the 16th July) this victory was obtained. To 
this church was subsequently added a monastery 
where a worthy fraternity of monks were main- 
tained in the odor of sanctity, to perpetuate the 


memory of this victory. All this was doubtless” 


owing to the providential presence of the good 
bishop on this occasion ; and this is one instance 
of the great benefit derived from those priests 
and monks and other purveyors of the Church, 
who hovered about the Christian camps through- 
out all these wars with the infidels. 


CHAPTER II. 


OF THE SALLY FROM BURGOS AND SURPRISE OF 
THE CASTLE OF LARA.—CAPITULATION OF 
THE TOWN.—VISIT TO ALFONSO THE GREAT, 
KING OF LEON. 


COUNT FERNAN GONZALEZ did not remain 
idle after the victory of San Quirce. There was 
at this time an old castle, strong but much bat- 
tered in the wars, which protected a small town, 
the remains of the once flourishing city of Lara. 
It was the ancient domain of his family, but was 
at. present in possession of the Moors. In sooth 
it had repeatedly been taken and retaken ; for in 
those iron days no castle nor fortress remained 
long under the same masters. One year it was 
in the hands of the Christians, the next, of the 
Moors. Some of these castles, with their de- 
pendent towns, were sacked, burnt, and de- 
molished ; others remained silent and deserted, 
their original owners fearing to reside in them ; 
and their ruined towers were only tenanted by 
bats and owls and screaming birds of prey. 
Lara had lain for a time in ruins after being 
captured by the Moors, but had been rebuilt by 
them with diminished grandeur, and they held a 
strong garrison in the castle, whence they sallied 
forth occasionally to ravage the lands of the 
Christians. The Moorish chieftain of Lara, as 
has been observed, was among the associated 
marauders who had been routed in the battle of 
San Quirce; and the Count Fernan Gonzalez 
thought this a favorable time to strike for the re- 
covery of his family domain, now that the infidel 
possessor was weakened by defeat and could re~ 
ceive no succor. i 


Appointing Rodrigo Velasquez and the Count 
Don Vela Alvarez to act as governors of Castile — 


h. on ae 


rest. y 
began to falter. The count killed their captain- 


tt valiers who attended him 
were Martin Gonzalez, Don Gustios Gonzalez, 


last brought a goodly train of stout Biscayans. 
“he alfarez, or standard-bearer, was Orbita Ve- 

asquez, who had distinguished himself in the bat- 

tle of San Quirce. He bore as a standard a great 
cross of silver, which shone gloriously in front of 
the host, and is preserved, even to the present 

; ie in the church of San Pedro de Arlanza. 

One hundred and fifty noble cavaliers, well armed 

and mounted, with many esquires and pages of 

the lance, and three thousand foot-soldiers, all 
picked men, formed this small but stout-hearted 
army. 

The count led his troops with such caution 

_ that they arrived in the neighborhood of Lara 

_ without being discovered. It was the vigil of St. 
John; the country was wrapped in evening 

Shadows, and the count was enabled to approach 

_ near to the place to make his observations. He 
_ perceived that his force was too inconsiderable to 

invest the town and fortress. Besides, about two 

_ leagues distant was the gaunt and rock-built cas- 

tle of Carazo, a presidio or stronghold of the 

Moors, whence he might be attacked in the rear, 

should he linger before the fortress. It was evi- 

_ dent, therefore, that whatever was to be affected 

must be done promptly and by sudden surprise. 

Revolving these things in his mind, he put his 
‘troops in ambush in a deep ravine where they 

took their rest, while he kept watch upon the 
castle ; maturing his plans against the morrow. 

_ In this way he passed his midsummer’s night, the 
vigil of the blessed St. John. 

The festival of St. John is observed as well by 
Mahometans as Christians. During the night the 
| bonfires blazed on the hill-tops and the sound of 
music and festivity was heard from within the 
town. When the rising sun shone along the val- 
ley of the Arlanza, the Moors in the castle, un- 
suspicious of any lurking danger, threw open the 
gates and issued forth to recreate themselves in 
the green fields and along the banks of the river. 
When they had proceeded to a considerable dis- 
tance, and a hill shut them from view, the count 
with his eager followers issued silently but swiftly 
from their hiding-place and made directly for the 
castle. On the way they met with another band 

_of Moors who had likewise come forth for amuse- 

‘ment. The count struck the leader to the earth 

_with one blow of his lance; the rest were either 
slain or taken prisoners ; so that not one escaped 
to give the alarm. 

_ Those of the garrison who had remained in the 
castle, seeing a Christian force rushing up to the 
very walls, hastened to close the gates, but it was 

_ too late. The count and his cavaliers burst them 
open and put every one to the sword who made 
opposition. Leaving Don Velasco and a number 
of soldiers to guard the castle, the count hastened 

with the rest in pursuit of the Moors who were 
solemnizing the day on the banks of the Arlanza. 
Some were reclining on the grass, others were 
amusing themselves with music and the popular 
dance of the Zambra, while their,arms lay scat- 
tered among the herbage. 

At sight of the Christians, they snatched up 
their weapons and made a desperate though vain 
resistance. Within two hours almost all were 
r slain or captured; a few escaped to the 
oring mountains of Carazo. ‘The ‘town, 


\ 


‘and the garrison routed and destroyed, readi 


of ey “Among” 


| on agreeing to pay to the count the same tribute 
Don Velasco, and Don Lope de Biscaya, which 


‘Alfonso the Great, King of Leon, and he sent 


ae wees of the Christians, lah fell by the sword of the count, and his follow: 


capitulated ; and the inhabitants were permitted 
to’ retain unmolested possession of their houses, 


which had been exacted from them by the Moor- 
ish king. Don Velasco was left alcaid of the — 
fortress, and the count returned, covered wi 
glory, to his capital of Burgos. 
The brilliant victories and hardy deeds of arms — 
with which the youthful Count of Castile had 
commenced his reign excited the admiration 


missives urging him to appear at his royal court. © 
The count accordingly set forth with a cavalcade — 
of his most approved knights and many of his — 
relatives, sumptuously armed and arrayed, and 
mounted on steeds richly caparisoned. It was a 
pageant befitting a young and magnificent chief, 
in the freshness and pleasance of his years. 

The king came out of the city to meet him, at- 
tended by ‘all the pomp and grandeur of hiscourt. 
The count alighted, and approached to kiss the 
king’s hand; but Alfonso alighted also, and em- 
braced him with great affection, and the friend- 
ship of these illustrious princes continued without. 
interruption throughout the life of the king. 


CHAPTER III. “A 


EXPEDITION AGAINST THE FORTRESS OF MUG- $ 
NON.—DESPERATE DEFENCE OF THE MOORS. ~ 
— ENTERPRISE AGAINST CASTRO XERIZ. sa 


Many are the doughty achievements recorded 
in ancient chronicles of this most valorous cava- 
lier; among others is his expedition, with a 
chosen band, against the castle of Mugnon, a ~ 
place of great importance, which stood at no 
great distance from Burgos. He sallied from his 
capital in an opposite direction, to delude the — 
Moorish scouts ; but making a sudden turn, came | 
upon the fortress by surprise, broke down the 
gates, and forced his way in at the head of his — 
troops, having nothing but a dagger in his hand, 
his lance and sword having been broken in the 
assault. The Moors fought desperately from 
court to tower, from tower to wall; and when — 
they saw all resistance vain, many threw them- 
selves from the battlements into the ditch rather 
than be made captives. Leaving a strong gar- 
rison in the place; the count returned to Burgos. 

His next enterprise was against Castro Xeriz, — 
a city with a strong castle, which had been a 
thorn in the side of Castile—the Moorish garrison 
often sweeping the road between Burgos and 
Leon, carrying off travellers, capturing cattle, 
and plundering convoys of provisions and mer- 
chandise. The count advanced against this place 
in open day, ravaging the country and announcing 
his approach by clouds of smoke from the burn- 
ing habitations of the Moors. Abdallah, the al- 
caid of the fortress, would have made peace, but 
the count refused all terms. ‘‘ God,” said he, 
“‘has appointed me to rescue his holy inheritance 
from the power of infidels; nothing is to be ne- 
gotiated but by the edge of the sword.” 

Abdallah then made a sally with a chosen band 
of his cavaliers. They at first careered lightly 
with their Arabian steeds and launched their 
Moorish darts, but the Christians closed in the 
old Gothic style, fighting hand to hand. Abdal- 
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ers fled with loosened reins back to the city. The | 


Christians followed hard upon them, strewing the 
ground with dead. At the gate of the city they 
- were met by Almondir, the son of Abdallah, who 

disputed the gateway and the street inch by inch, 

until the whole place ran with blood. The Moors, 
driven from the streets, took refuge in the castle, 
where Almondir inspirited them to a desperate 
defence, until a stone struck him as he stood on 
the battlements, and he fell to the earth dead. 

_ Having no leader to direct them, the Moors sur- 

rendered. When the. town was cleared of the 
dead and order restored, the count divided the 

spoils—allotting the houses among his followers, 

_ and peopling the place with Christians. He gave 

the command of it to Layn Bermudez, with the 
title of count. From him descended an illustri- 


ous line of cavaliers termed de Castro, whose 
- male line became extinct in Castile, but continued 


to flourish in Portugal. The place is said to 
have been called Castro Xeriz, in consequence of 
the blood shed in this conflict—xeriz, in the 
Arabic language signifying bloody. * 


CHAPTER IV. 


3 HOW THE COUNT OF CASTILE AND THE KING 


OF LEON MAKE A TRIUMPHANT FORAY INTO 
THE MOORISH COUNTRY.—CAPTURE OF SA- 
LAMANCA.—OF THE CHALLENGE BROUGHT 
BY THE HERALD AND OF THE COUNT’S DE- 
FIANCE. 


_ COUNT FERNAN GONZALEZ was restless, dar- 
ing, and impetuous; he seldom suffered lance to 
~rest on wall or steed in stable, and no Moorish 
commander could sleep in quiet who held town 
or tower in his neighborhood. King Alfonso the 


-- Great became emulous of sharing in his achieve- 


ments, and they made a campaign together 
against the Moors. The count brought a splen- 
did array of Castilian chivalry into the field, to- 
gether with a host of Montaneses, hardy and 
vigorous troops from the Asturias, excellent for 
marauding warfare. The King of Leon brought 
‘his veteran bands, seasoned to battle. With 
their united forces they ravaged the Moorish 
- country, marking their way with havoc and devas- 
- tation; arrived before Salamanca, they took that 


city by storm after a brave defence, and gave it 


up to be sacked by the soldiery. After which 
such of the Moors as chose to remain in it were 
suffered to retain their possessions as vassals to 
_the king. Haying accomplished this triumphant 
foray, they returned, each one to his capital. 
The Count of Castile did not repose long in 
his palace. One day a Moorish herald magni- 
ficently dressed, rode into the city of Burgos, 
bringing Fernan Gonzalez a cartel of defiance. 
It was from a vaunting Moor named Acefeli, who 
had entered the territories of Castile with a pow- 
erful force of horse and foot, giving out that he 


_ had come to measure strength and prowess with 


the count in battle. Don Fernan Gonzalez re- 
plied to the defiance with weapon in hand at the 
head of his warriors. A pitched battle ensued, 
which lasted from early morn until evening twi- 
light. In the course of the fight the count was in 
imminent peril, his horse being killed under him 
and himself surrounded, but he was rescued by 
his cavaliers. After great bloodshed, the Moors 


* Sandoval, p, 301. 


the Montaneses. 


CHAPTER V. 


A NIGHT ASSAULT UPON THE CASTLE OF CAs vi 


RAZO.— THE MOORISH MAIDEN WHO BE- 
TRAYED THE GARRISON. 


IN those warlike times of Spain every one lived 
with sword in hand; there was scarcely a com- 
manding cliff or hill-top but had its castle. 
Moors and Christians regarded each other from 
rival towers and battlements perched on oppo, - 
site heights, and were incessantly contending for 
the dominion of the valleys. 

“We have seen that Count Fernan Gonzalez 
had regained. possession of the ancient town and 
fortress of Lara, the domain of his ancestors; but 
it will be recollected that within two leagues’ 
distance stood the Moorish presidio of Carazo. It 
was perched like an eagle’s nest on the summit 
of a mountain, and the cragged steepness of its. 
position, and its high and thick walls seemed to 
render it proof against all assault. The Moors 
who garrisoned it were fierce marauders, who 


used to sweep down like birds of prey from their — 
lofty nest, pounce upon the flocks and dwellings — 


of the Christians, make hasty ravages, and bear 
away their spoils to the mountain-top. There was 
no living with safety or tranquillity within the 
scope of their maraudings. 

Intelligence of their misdeeds was brought to 
the count at Burgos. He determined to have 
that castle of Carazo, whatever might be the, 


cost; for this purpose he called a council of his | 


chosen cavaliers. He did not conceal the peril 
of the enterprise, from the crag-built situation of 
the castle, its great strength, and the vigilance 
and valor of its garrison. Still the Castilian ca- 
valiers offered themselves to carry the fortress or 
die. 

The count sallied secretly from Burgos with a 
select force, and repaired in the night-time to 
Lara, that the Moors might have no intimation 
nor suspicion of his design. In the midst of the 
next night, the castle-gate was quietly opened 
and they issued forth as silently as possible, pur- 
suing their course in the deep shadows of the 
valley until they came to the foot of the moun- 
tain of Carazo. Here they remained in ambush, 
and sent forth scouts. As the latter prowled 
about the day began to dawn, and they heard a 
female voice singing above them on the side of 
the mountain. It was a Moorish damsel coming 
down, with a vessel upon her head. She de- 
scended to a fountain which gushed forth beneath 
a grove of willows, and as she sang she began to 
fill her vessel with water. The spies issued from 
their cohcealment, seized her, and carried her to 
Count, Fernan Gonzalez. 

Overcome by terror or touched by conviction, 
the Moorish damsel threw herself on her knees 
before the count, declared her wish to turn Chris- 
tian, and offered, in proof of her sincerity, to put 
him in a way of gaining possession of the castle. 
Being encouraged to proceed, she told him that 
there was to be a marriage feast that day in the 
castle, and of course a great deal of revelry, which 
would put the garrison off its guard. She pointed 
out asituation where he might lay in ambush with 
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aze, aa saw no te ae nor uae 
nance. The case required bold measures, 
bined with stratagem ; so he confided in her, 
yy nd yermitted her to return to the castle. 


pithy is Siend upon his weapon to guard against 
; rise. The distant sound of revelry from the 
castle, with now and then the clash of cymbals, 
the bray of trumpets, and a strain of festive 
usic, Showed the gaiety that reigned within. 


windows, but none resembling the appointed 
- signal. 
began to fear the Moorish damsel had deceived 
_ him, when to his great joy he saw the signal light 
gleaming from one of the towers. 
He now sallied forth with his men, and all, on 
z foot, clambered up the steep and rugged height. 
; They had almost attained the foot of the towers 
_ when they were descried by a sentinel who cried 
with aloud voice, ‘‘ The foe! the foe! to arms! 
__to arms!” The count, followed by his hardy 
- Cavaliers, rushed forward to the gate, crying, 
- **God and Saint Millan!” The whole castle was 
instantly in an uproar. The Moors were bewil- 
dered by the sudden surprise and the confusion 
of a night assault. They fought bravely, but 
irregularly. The Christians had but one plan 
and one object. After a hard struggle and great 
bloodshed, they forced the gate and made them- 
selves masters of the castle. 
__ The count remained several days, fortifying the 
‘place and garrisoning it, that it might not fall 
_ again into the possession of the “Moors. He be- 
stowed magnificent rewards on the Moorish damsel 
_ who had thus betrayed her countrymen; she em- 
_ braced the Christian faith, to which she had just 
given such a signal proof of devotion, though it 
is not said whether the count had sufficient con- 
fidence in her conversion and her newly moulded 
piety to permit her to remain in the fortress she 
had betrayed. 
Having completed his arrangements, the count 
departed on his return, and encountered on the 
road his mother Dofia Nufia Fernandez, who, 
exulting in his success, had set out to visit him 
at Carazo. The mother and son had a joyful 
meeting, and gave the name of Contreras to the 
place of their encounter. 


CHAPTER VI. 


hg OF ALFONSO, KING OF LEON.—THE 
MOORS DETERMINED TO STRIKE A FRESH 
BLOW AT THE COUNT, WHO SUMMONS ALL 
CASTILE TO HIS STANDARD.—OF HIS HUNT 
IN THE FOREST, WHILE WAITING FOR THE 
ENEMY, AND OF THE HERMIT THAT HE MET 
WITH. 


ALFONSO THE GREAT was now growing old 
and infirm, and his queen and sons, taking ad- 
vantage of ‘his age and feebleness, endeavored by 
harsh treatment to compel him to relinquish the 
crown. Count Fernan Gonzalez interceded be- 
tween them, but in vain; and Alfonso was at 


Don Garcia. 
grimage to the Shrine of 


+} sent for the count to come to him to his deat 
| bed at Zamora. 


All | 


Night came on; lights gleamed from walls and’ 


It was almost midnight, and the count 


length. pulged to surrender his crown to his 
The aged monarch 
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The count hastened thither with 
all zeal and loyalty, He succeeded in effecting a 
reconciliation between Alfonso and his son Don | 
Garcia in his dying moments, and was with the 
monarch when he quietly breathed his last. T. 
death of the king gave fresh courage to th 
Moors, and they thought this a favorable mome 
to strike a blow at the rising power of the cou 
Abderahman was at this time king of Cordov 
and Miramamolin, or sovereign of the Moors in- 
Spain. He had been enraged at the capture “ 
the castle of Carazo, and the other victories | 
the count ;*and now that the latter had no longe 
the King of Leon to back him, it was thought he 
might, ‘by a_ vigorous effort, be complete 
crushed. Abderahman accordingly assembled 
at Cordova a great army of Moorish warriors, 
both those of Spain and Africa, and sent the 
under the command of- Almanzor, to ravage the 
country of Count Fernan Gonzalez. This Alma: 
zor was the most valiant Moorish general in 
Spain, and one on whom Abderahman depenaes 
as upon his right hand. 

On hearing of the impending danger, Coun 
Fernan Gonzalez summoned all men of Castile 
capable of bearing arms to repair to his standar 
at Mufion. His force when assembled was bu 
small, but composed of the bravest chivalry o 
Castile, any one knight of which he esteemed 
equal to ten Moors. One of the most eminent of 
his cavaliers was Don Gonzalo Gustios, of Lara, 
who brought seven valiant sons to the field—the 
same afterward renowned in Spanish story as 
the seven princes of Lara. With Don Gonzalo 
came also his wife’s brother, Ruy or Rovaa?) 
Velasquez, a cavalier of great powers. ° 

In the meantime tidings continued to arrive 
of the great force of the enemy, which was said 
to cover the country with its tents. The name 
of the Moorish general, Almanzor, likewise in- — 
spired great alarm. One of the count’s cavaliers, — 
therefore, Gonzalo Diaz, counselled him not to — 
venture upon an open battle against such fearful 
odds; but rather to make a tula, or ravaging in- 
road into the country of the Moors, by way of 
compelling them to make a truce. The count, — 
however, rejected his advice. ‘‘ As to their num- 
bers,” said he, ‘‘ one lion is worth ten sheep, and 
thirty wolves could kill thirty thousand lambs. — 
As to that Moor, Almanzor, be assured we shall 
vanquish him, and the greater his renown the 
greater will be the honor of the victory.” 

The count now marched his little army to 
Lara, where he paused to await the movements: 
of the enemy. While his troops were lying there 
he mounted his horse one day and went forth 
with a few attendants to hunt in the forests which 
bordered the river Arlanza. In the course of the - 
chase he roused a monstrous boar and pursued — 
it among rocks and brakes until he became sep-' 
arated from his attendants. Still following the © 
track of the. boar, he came to the foot of a rocky 
precipice, up which the animal mounted by a 
rugged and narrow path, where the horse could 
not follow. The count alighted, tied his horse to 
an oak, and clambered up the path, assisting him- 
self at times with his boar-spear.. The path led 
to a close thicket of cedars, surrounding a small 
edifice partly built of stone and partly hewn out 
of the solid rock. The boar had taken refuge _ 
within, and had taken his stand behind what ap- 
peared to be a mass of stone. The count was. 
pou to launch his javelin when he beheld a 
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cross of stone standing on what he now perceived 
~. was an altar, and he knew that he was in a holy 
_ place. Being as pious as he was brave, the good 
count now knelt before the altar and asked 
pardon of God for the sin he had been on the 

‘point of committing ; and when he had finished 
this prayer, he added another for victory over 
pa tae foes)’ 
_ While he was yet praying, there entered a 
venerable monk, Fray Pelayo by name, who, see- 
ing him to be a Christian knight, gave him his 
benediction. He informed the count that he re- 
sided in this hermitage in company with two 
other monks—Arsenio and Silvano. The count 
_ marvelled much how they could live there in a 
- country-overrun by enemies, and which had for 
a long time, and but recently, been in the power 
_ of the infidels. The hermit replied that in the 
service of God they were ready to endure all 
hardships. It is true they suffered much from 
cold and hunger, being obliged to live chiefly on 
herbs and roots; but by secret paths and tracks 
__ they were in communication with other hermit- 
ages scattered throughout the country, so that 
_ they were enabled to aid and comfort each other. 
They could also secretly sustain in the faith the 
Christians who were held in subjection by the 
_ Moors, and afford them places of refuge and con- 
cealment in cases of extremity. 

The count now opened his heart to the good 
hermit, revealing his name and rank, and the 
_ perils impending over him from the invasion of 
the infidel. As the day was far spent, Fray 
_ Pelayo prevailed upon him to pass the night in 
the hermitage, setting before him barley bread 
and such simple fare as his cell afforded. 

__ Early in the morning the count went forth and 
-.found the hermit seated beneath a tree on a rock, 
whence he could look far and wide out of the 
_ forest and over the surrounding country. The 
_ hermit then accosted him as one whose holy and 
- meditative life and mortifications of the flesh had 
- given.to look into the future almost with the eye 
of prophecy. ‘‘ Of a truth, my son,” said he, 
_ ** there are many trials and hardships in store for 
thee; but be of good cheer, thou wilt conquer 
these Moors, and wilt increase thy power and 
possessions.” He now revealed to the count 
certain signs and portents which would take place 
_ during battle. ‘‘ When thou shalt see these,” 
said he, ‘‘be assured that Heaven is on thy side, 

and thy victory secure.” The count listened 
with devout attention. ‘‘If these things do in- 
deed come to pass,” said he, ‘‘I will found a 
church and convent in this place, to be dedicated 
' to St. Peter, the patron saint of this hermitage ; 
_ and when I die my body shall be interred here.” 
Receiving then the benediction of the holy friar 
_he departed. 


a CHAPTER VII. 
THE BATTLE OF THE FORD OF CASCAJARES. 


WHEN Count Fernan Gonzalez returned to his 
- troops he found them in great alarm at his 
| absence, fearing some evil had befallen him ; 
but he cheered them with an account of his ad- 
venture and of the good fortune predicted by the 
hermit. 

It was in the month of May, on the day of the 
Holy Cross, that the- Christian and Moslem ar- 
mies came in sight of each other: The Moors 
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advanced with a great sound of trumpets, atabal 


Pe 


and cymbals, and their mighty host extended over _ iggy 
hill and valley. When they saw how small was 


the force of the Christians they put up derisive 
shouts, and rushed forward to surround them, 


Don Fernan Gonzalez remained calm and un- — 


moved upon a rising ground, for the hour was at 
hand when the sign of victory promised by the 
hermit was to take place. 
youthful cavalier, Pedro Gonzalez by name, a 
native of La Puente de Hitero, of fiery courage 
but vainglorious temper. He was cased in shin- 
ing armor, and mounted on a beautiful horse im- 
patient of spirit as himself, and_ incessantly 
foaming and champing on the bit and pawing the 
earth. As the Moors drew near, while there was 
yet a large space between them and the Chris- 
tians, this fiery cavalier could no longer contain 
himself, but giving reins to his steed set off head- 
long to encounter the foe; when suddenly the 
earth opened, man and horse rushed downward 
into an abyss, and the earth closed as before. 

A cry of horror ran through the Christian 
ranks, and a panic was likely to seize upon them, 
but Don Fernan Gonzalez rode in front of them, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ This is the promised sign of victory. | 
Let us see how Castilians defend their lord, for 
my standard shall be borne into the thickest of 
the fight.” So saying, he ordered Orbita Fer- 
nandez to advance his standard; and when his 
troops saw the silver cross glittering on high and 
borne toward the enemy, they shouted, ‘‘ Castile! 
Castile!” and rushed forward to the fight. Im- 
mediately around the standard fought Don Gon- 
zalo Gustios and his seven sons, and he was, say 
the old chroniclers, like a lion leading his whelps 
into the fight. Wherever they fought their way, 
they might be traced by the bodies of bleeding 
and expiring infidels. Few particulars of this 
battle remain on record; but it is said the Moors 
were as if struck with sudden fear and weakness, 
and fledin confusion. Almanzor himself escaped 
by the speed of his horse, attended by a handful 
of his cavaliers. 

In the camp of the Moors was found vast booty 
in gold and silver, and other precious things, 
with sumptuous armor and weapons. When the 
spoil was divided and the troops were refreshed, 
Don Fernan Gonzalez went with his cavaliers iy 
pious procession to the hermitage of San Pedro, 
Here he gave much silver and gold to the worthy 
Fray Pelayo, to be expended in masses for the, 
souls of the Christian warriors who had fallen in 
battle, and in prayers for further victories over 
the infidels ; after which he returned in triumph 
to his capital in Burgos.* 


* It does not appear that Count Fernan Gonzalez 
kept his promise of founding a church and monastery 
on the site of the hermitage. The latter edifice re- 
mained to after ages. ‘It stands,’ says Sandoval, 
‘ona precipice overhanging the river Arlanza, inso- 
much that it inspires dread to look below. It is ex- 
tremely ancient ; large enough to hold a hundred per- 
sons. Within the chapel is an opening like a chasm, 
leading down to a cavern larger than the church, formed 
in the solid rock, with a small window which overlooks 
the river. It was here the Christians used to conceal 
themselves.’ 

As a corroboration of the adventure of the Count of 
Castile, Sandoval assures us that in his day the oak still 
existed to which Don Fernan Gonzalez tied his horse, 
when he alighted to scramble up the hill in pursuit of 
the boar. 
no corroboration of the kind, swallowing the whole 


story with the ready credence of a pious onk, The»). ‘i 


Near by him was a 


The worthy Fray Agapida, however, needed 


‘REPLY. —THEIR ENCOUNTER IN BATTLE. 


THE wood Count of Castile was so inspirited 
y this signal victory over the Moors, and their 
great general Almanzor, that he determined, now 
that-he had a breathing-spell from infidel warfare, 
to redress certain grievances sustained from one 
_ of his Christian neighbors. This was Don Sancho 
II., King of Navafte, surnamed Abarca, either 
from the abarcas or shepherd-shoes which he had 
worn in early life, when brought up in secrecy 
_and indigence, during the overthrow of his coun- 
try by the Moors, or from making his soldiers 
wear shoes of the kind in crossing the snowy 
Pyrenees. It was a name by which the populace 
delighted to call him. 

_ This prince had recovered all Navarre from 
the infidels, and even subjected to his crown all 
Biscay, or Cantabria, and some territory beyond 
_ the Pyrenees, on the confines of France. Not 
content with these acquisitions, he had made 
_ occasional inroads into Castile, in consequence 
_ of a contest respecting the territories of Najarra 
and Rioxa, to which he laid claim. These incur- 
sions he repeated whenever he had peace or truce 
with the Moors.* 

Count Fernan Gonzalez, having now time, as 
has been observed, to attend to these matters, 
sent an ambassador to King Sancho, charged 
with a courteous but resolute message. ‘‘I 
come, Séfior,” said the ambassador to the king, 
*“by command of the Count Fernan Gonzalez of 
Castile, and this is what 1am told to say. You 
have done him much wrong in times past, by 
leaguing with the infidels and making inroads 
into his territories while he was absent or en- 
_ gaged in war. If you will amend your ways in 
this respect, and remedy the past, you will do 
him much pleasure ; but if you refuse, he sends 
you his defiance.” 

King Sancho Abarca was lost in astonishment 
and indignation at receiving such a message from 
a count of Castile. ‘‘ Return to the count,” said 
he, ‘‘and tell him I will amend nothing ; "that I 
‘marvel at his insolence, and hold him for a mad- 
‘man for daring to defy me. Tell him he has 
listened to evil counsel, or a few trifling successes 
against the Moors have turned his brain ; but it 
will be very different when I come to seek him, 

for there is not town or tower from which I will 

not drag him forth.” + 

The ambassador returned with this reply, nor 

did he spare the least of its scorn and bitterness. 
‘Upon this ‘the count assembled his cavaliers and 
councillors, and represented the case. He ex- 
__-horted them to stand by him in seeking redress 
for this insult and injury to their country and 


action here recorded was known by the name of the bat- 

; tle of the Ford of Cascajares. 

i Sandoval gives a different account of the fate of the 

hermits. He says that Almanzor, in a rage at their 
prognostics, overthrew their chapel, and, without 
alighting from his horse, ordered the three monks to be 
beheaded in his presence. ‘‘ This martyrdom,” he 

adds, ‘‘is represented in an ancient painting of the 
chapel which still exists.’ 

* Sandoval: The an Bishops, 
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| their chieftain. 


THE MESSAGE. ‘SENT BY “THE COUNT TO 
SANCHO II., KING OF NAVARRE, AND THE 


Mariana, lib, 8, c. | 


to the enemy, but we are valiant men, united 


| and true to each other, and one hundred good 


lances, all in the hands of chosen cavaliers, all 
of one heart and mind, are worth three hundred 


placed by chance in the hands of men who have — 


no common tie.” The cavaliers all assured him 
they would follow and obey him as loyal sub- 
jects of a worthy lord, and would prove their 
fealty in the day of battle. 

A little army of staunch Castilians was soon 
assembled, the silver cross was again reared on~ 
high by the standard-bearer Orbita Velasquez, 
and the count advanced resolutely a day’s journey 
into the kingdom of Navarre, for his maxim was 
to strike quickly and sudden. King Sancho 
wondered at his daring, but hastened to meet 
him with a greatly superior force. 
came in sight of each other at a place called the 
Era de Gollanda. 


The count now addressed his men. ‘¢ The 


enemy,” said he, ‘‘ are more numerous than we; — 


they are vigorous of body and light of foot, and 
are dexterous in throwing darts. ” They will have 
the advantage if they attack us; but if we attack 
them and close manfully, we shall get the field 


of them before they have time to hurl their darts 


and wound us. 
the king. 
tile upon his person I care not how soon "I die.” 


For my part, I shall make for 


As the armies drew near each other the Cas- — 


tilians, true to the orders of their chieftain, put 


up the war-cry, ‘‘ Castile! Castile!” and rushing ~ 


forward, broke through the squadrons of Navarre. 
Then followed a fight so pitiless and deadly, says 
an old chronicler, that the strokes of their weap- 
ons resounded through the whole country. The 
count sought King Sancho throughout the whole 
field; they met and recognized each other by 
their armorial bearings and devices. They fought 


with fury, until both fell from their horses as if. 


dead. The Castilians cut their way through the 
mass of the enemy, and surrounded their fallen 
chief. Some raised him from the earth while 
others kept off the foe. At first they thought him 
dead, and were loud in their lamentations; but 
when the blood and dust were wiped from his 
face he revived and told them not to heed him, 


for his wounds were nothing; but to press on 
and gain the victory, for he had slain the King 


of Navarre. 

At hearing this they gave a great shout and re- 
turned to the fight; but those of Navarre, seized 
with terror at the fall of their king, turned their 
backs and fled. 


The count then caused the body of the king to — 


be taken from among the slain and to be con- 
ducted, honorably attended, to Navarre. 
fell Sancho Abarca, King of Navarre, and was 


succeeded by his son Don Garcia, surnamed the __ 


Trembler. 


CHAPTER IX. 


HOW THE COUNT OF TOULOUSE MAKES A CAM- 
PAIGN AGAINST CASTILE, AND HOW HE 
RETURNS IN HIS COFFIN. 


WHILE the Count Fernan Gonzalez was yet ill 
of his wounds in his capital, and when his soldiers 
had scarce laid by their cuirasses and hung up 
their shields and lances, there was a fresh alarm 
of war. The Count of Toulouse and Poictiers, 


the close friend and ally of King Sancho Abarca, 
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The armies © 


If I can but revenge the wrongs of Cas- 


Thus — 
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ance, but finding him defeated and slain, raised 
his standard to make a campaign, in his revenge, 
against the Castilians. The Navarrese all gath- 
ered round him, and now an army was on foot 
more powerful than the one which had recently 
been defeated. 140) 30m 
Count Fernan Gonzalez, wounded as he was; 
summoned his troops to march against this new 
enemy; but the war-worn Castilians, vexed at 
_ being thus called again to arms before they had 
time to breathe, began to murmur. ‘‘ This is the 
life of the very devil,” said they, ‘‘to go about 
day and night, without a moment’s rest. This 
lord of ours is assuredly Satan himself, and we 
are lesser devils in his employ, always busy en- 
trapping the souls of men. He has no pity for us, 
so battered and worn, nor for himself, so badly 
wounded. It is necessary that some one should 
talk with him, and turn him from this madness.” 
_ Accordingly a hardy cavalier, Nufio Laynez, 
- remonstrated with the count against further fight- 
ing until he should be cured of his wounds and 
his people should have time to repose; for mor- 
tal men could not support this kind of life. 
‘Nor is this urged through cowardice,” added 
he, ‘‘ for your men are ready to fight for and 
defend you as they would their own souls.” 
“Well have you spoken, Nufio Laynez,” re- 
_ plied the count; ‘‘yet for all this I am not 
minded to defer this fight. A day lost never 
returns. An opportunity foregone can never be 
_ recalled. The warrior who indulges in repose 
-. will never leave the memory of great deeds be- 
hind him. His name dies when his soul leaves 
the body. Let us, therefore, make the most of 
_ the days and hours allotted us, and crown them 
with such glorious deeds that the world shall 
praise us in all future time.” 
_ When Nufio Laynez repeated these generous 
words to the cavaliers, the blood glowed in their 
‘veins, and they prepared themselves manfully for 
the field; nor did the count give them time to 
cool before he put himself at their head and 
marched to meet the enemy. He found them 
_ drawn up on the opposite side of a river which 
was swollen and troubled by recent rains. With- 
out hesitation he advanced to ford it, but his 
troops were galled by flights of darts and arrows 
as they crossed, and received with lances on the 
water’s edge ; the bodies of many floated down 
_ the turbid stream, and many perished on the 
banks. They made good their crossing, how- 
ever, and closed with the enemy. The fight 
was obstinate, and the Castilians were hardly 
pressed, being so inferior in number. Don Fer- 
nan Gonzalez galloped along the front of the 
enemy. ‘‘Where is the Count of Toulouse?” 
‘cried he; ‘‘let him come forth and face me,— 
me, Fernan Gonzalez of Castile, who defy him to 
single combat!” The count answered promptly 
to the defiance. No one from either side pre- 
sumed to interfere while the two counts encoun- 
tered, man to man and horse to horse, like honor- 
able and generous cavaliers. They rushed upon 
each other with the full speed of their horses ; 
the lance of Don Fernan pierced through all the 
armor and accoutrements of the Count of Tou- 
louse and bore him out of the saddle, and before 
he touched the earth his soul had already parted 
from his body. The men of Toulouse, seeing 
their chief fall dead, fled amain, but were pur- 
sued, and three hundred of them taken.* 


* Cron. Gen. de Espaiia. 


had come from France with a host to his assist- 


The field being won, Count Fernan | 
alighted and took off the armor of the Coun 
Toulouse with his own hands, and wrapped - 
in a xemete, or Moorish mantle, of great v. 


which he had gained when he conquered Alman- re ae 


zor. He ordered a coffin to be made, and covered. 
with cloth of gold, and studded with silver nails, 


and he put therein the body of the count, and © 


delivered it to the captive cavaliers, whom he 
released and furnished with money for their ex- 
penses, making them swear not to leave the body 
of the count until they had conducted it to Tou- 
louse. 
in such chivalrous state, at the head of an array 


So the count, who had come from France 


of shining warriors, returned in his coffin with a 


mourning train of vanquished cavaliers, while 


Count Fernan Gonzalez conducted his victorious — 


troops in triumph back to Burgos. 

This signal victory took place in the year of 
our Redemption 926, in the beginning of the 
reign of Alfonso the Monk on the throne of Leon 
and the Asturias.* 


CHAPTER X. 


HOW THE COUNT WENT TO RECEIVE THE HAND 
OF A PRINCESS, AND WAS THROWN 
A DUNGEON. —OF THE STRANGER THAT 
VISITED HIM IN HIS CHAINS, AND OF THE 
APPEAL THAT HE MADE TO THE PRINCESS 
FOR HIS DELIVERANCE. 


GARCIA II., who had succeeded to the throne 


of Navarre on the death of his father, was brave 
of soul, though surnamed El Tembloso, or The 
Trembler. He was so called because he was ob- 
served to tremble on going into battle; but, as 
has been said of others, it was only the flesh that 
trembled, foreseeing the dangers into which the 
spirit would carry it. The king was deeply 
grieved at the death of his father, slain by Count 
Fernan Gonzalez, and would have taken ven- 
geance by open warfare, but he was counselled by 
his mother, the Queen Teresa, to pursue a subtler 
course. At her instigation overtures were made 
to the count to settle all the feuds between Na- 
varre and Castile by a firm alliance, and to this 
end it was proposed that the count should take to 
wife Dofia Sancha, the sister of King Garcia and 
daughter of King Sancho Abarca. The count 
accepted gladly the proffered alliance, for he had 
heard of the great merit and beauty of the 
princess, and was pleased with so agreeable a 
mode of putting an end to all their contests. A 
conference was accordingly appointed between 
the count and King Garcia, to take place at 
ess each to be attended only by five cava- 
iers. - 

The count was faithful to his compact, and ap- 
peared at the appointed place with five of the 
bravest of his cavaliers; but the king arrived 
with five-and-thirty chosen men, all armed cap-a- 
pie. The count, suspecting treachery, retreated 
with his cavaliers into a neighboring hermitage, 
and, barricading the door, defended himself 
throughout the day until nightfall. Seeing there 
was no alternative, he at length capitulated and 
agreed to surrender himself a prisoner, and pay 
homage to the king, on the latter assuring him, 
under oath, that his life should be secure. King 
Garcia the Trembler, having in this wily manner 
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rs were released, and carried back to 
the doleful tidings of his captivity. 
it came to pass that a brave Norman 
, who was performing a pilgrimage to St. 
of Compostella, heard that the Count 
Gonzalez, whose renown had spread far 
and wide, lay in chains in Castro Viejo. Hav- 
g a vehement desire to see the man of whom 
me had spoken’so loudly, he repaired to the 
castle, and bribed his way to the prison of the 
count. When he entered and beheld so noble 
a cavalier in a solitary dungeon and in chains, 
he was sore at heart. The count looked up 
with wonder as this stranger stood before him in 
pilgrim garb and with sorrowful aspect, but 
when he learned his name and rank, and the 
“object of his visit, he gave him the right hand of 
friendship. 
_ The pilgrim count left the castle more ena- 
-mored than ever of the character of Count Fer- 
nan Gonzalez. At a festival of the court he be- 
_-held the Princess Sancha, who had served as a 
lure to draw the good count into the power of 
his enemies, and he found her of surpassing 
_ beauty, and of a gentle and loving demeanor; so 
he determined to seek an opportunity to speak 
with her in private, for surely, thought he, in 
such a bosom must dwell the soft pity of woman- 
hood. Accordingly, one day as the princess was 
_. walking in the garden with her ladies, he pre- 
sented himself before her in his pilgrim’s garb, 
and prayed to speak with her apart, as if on 
‘some holy mission. And when they were alone, 
_ ‘How is this, Princess,” said he, ‘‘ that you are 
doing such great wrong to Heaven, to yourself, 
and to all Christendom?” The princess started, 
and said, ‘‘ What wrong have I done?” Then 
replied the pilgrim count, ‘‘ Behold, for thy sake 
the noblest of cavaliers, the pride of Spain, the 
flower of chivalry, the hope of Christendom, lies 
in a dungeon, fettered with galling chains. What 
lady but would be too happy to be honored with 
the love of Count Fernan Gonzalez; and thou 
hast scorned it! How will it tell for thy fame 
in future times, that thou wast made a snare to 
capture an honorable knight ; that the gentlest, 
the bravest, the most generous of cavaliers was 
 inveigled by the love of thee to be thrown into a 
“dungeon ? How hast thou reversed the maxims 
of chivalry! Beauty has ever been the friend of 
valor; but thou hast been its foe! The fair 
hands of lovely dames have ever bestowed laurels 
and rewards on those gallant knights who sought 
and deserved their loves ; thou hast bestowed 
chains and a dungeon. Behold, the Moors re- 
_ joice in his captivity, while all Christians mourn. 
Thy name will be accursed throughout the land 
like that of Cava; but shouldst ‘thou have the 
heroism to set him free, thou wilt be extolled 
above all Spanish ladies. Hadst thou but seen 
him as I have done,—alone, abandoned, en- 
chained ; yet so noble, so courteous, so heroic in 
his chains, that kings upon their thrones might 
envy the majesty of his demeanor. If thou 
couldst feel love for man, thou shouldst do it for 
this knight; for I swear to thee on this cross 
; which ce bear, that never was there king or 
emperor in the world so worthy of woman’s 
love.” When the pilgrim count had thus spok- 
left the princess to ical upon his 


lled | OF THE MEDITATIONS OF THE PRINCESS, ANB 
At his intercession, however, his : 


-enamored. She called to mind all she had heard — 


.me for any other woman.’ 


malignant man, and watched his movements with | 


the bushes, hich at length got upon the traces of 


CHAPTER XL 


THEIR RESULT. —HER FLIGHT FROM THE. 
PRISON WITH THE COUNT, AND PERILS OF 
THE ESCAPE. —THE NUPTIALS. Hf 


_ THE Princess Sancha remained for s6me tim 
in the garden, revolving in her mind all that she 
had just heard, and tenderness for the Coun 
Fernan Gonzalez began to awaken in her bosoi 
for nothing so touches the heart of woman” as 
idea of valor suffering for her sake. 
the princess meditated the more she becaal 


of the illustrious actions of the count. ~She 
thought upon the pictures just drawn of him i 
prison —so noble, so majestic in his chains. She 
remembered the parting words of the pilgrim 
count—‘‘ Never was there king nor emperor sa 
worthy of a woman’s love.” ‘‘ Alas!” cried she, — 

‘was there ever a lady more unfortunate than I? — 
All the love and devotion of this noble cavalier I~ 
might have had, and behold it has been made 
mockery. Both he and myself have been wronged 
by the treachery of my brother.” 

At length the passion of the princess arose to 
such a height that she determined to deliver the 
count from the misery of which she had been 
made the instrument. So she found means one 
night to bribe the guards of his prison, and mad 
her way to his dungeon. When the count saw 
her, he thought it a beautiful vision, or some a 
angel sent from heaven to comfort him, for 
certainly her beauty surpassed the ordinary love- ‘ 
liness of woman. He 

“‘ Noble cavalier,” said the princess, ‘‘ this is no 
time for idle words and ceremonies. Behold be 
fore you the Princess Dofia Sancha; the word 
which my brother brake I am here to fulfil. 
came to receive oy, hand, and, instead, you were © 


to fly with you to the ends of the earth. Sweank 
to me one word, and when you have sworn it, 1 ~ 
know your loyalty too well to doubt that you will 
hold your oath sacred. Swear that if I fly with 
you, you will treat me with the honor of a knight; 

that you will make me your wife, and never leave” A 


The count swore all this on the faith of a Chris- 
tian cavalier; and well did he feel disposed to 
keep his oath, for never before had he beheld 
such glorious beauty. 

So the princess led the way, for her authority 
and her money had conquered the fidelity of the 
guards, so that they permitted the count to ye 
forth with her from the prison. 

It was a dark night, and they left the great 
road and climbed a mountain. The countwasso — 
fettered by his chains that he moved with diffi- 
culty, but the princess helped and sometimes 
almost carried him; for what will not delicate 
woman perform when her love and pity are fully — 
aroused. Thus they toiled on their way until the - 
day dawned, when they hid themselves in the 
clifts of the mountain, among rocks and thickets. 
While thus concealed they beheld an archpriest 
of the castle, mounted on a mule with a falcon 
on his fist, hawking about the lower part of the 
mountain. The count knew him to be a base and 


great anxiety. He had two hounds beating about _ 


into the hands of his enemies. 


the count and princess, and discovering them, set 


up a violent barking. Alighting from his mule, 
the archpriest clambered up to where the fugitives 
were concealed. He knew the count, and saw 
that he had escaped. ‘‘ Aha! traitor,” cried he, 
_~ drawing his sword, ‘‘ think not to escape from the 
power of the king.” The count saw that resist- 
ance was in vain, for.he was without weapon and 
in chains, and the archpriest was a powerful 
man, exceeding broad across the shoulders; he 
‘sought therefore to win him by fair words, prom- 
ising that if he would aid him to escape he would 
give him a city in Castile, for him and his heirs 
forever. But the archpriest was more violent 
than ever, and held his sword at the breast of the 
count to force him back tothe castle. Upon this 
' the princess rushed forward, and with tears in 
her eyes implored him not to deliver the count 
But the heart 
of the priest was inflamed by the beauty of 
the princess, and thinking her at his mercy, 
‘“ Gladly,” said he, ‘‘ will I assist the count to 
escape, but upon one condition.” Then he whis- 
pered a proposal which brought a crimson glow 
of horror and indignation into the cheeks of the 
princess, and he would have laid his hand upon 
her, but he was suddenly lifted from the earth by 
the strong grasp of the count, who bore him to 
the edge of a precipice and flung him headlong 
down; and his neck was broken in the fall. 

The count then took the mule of the arch- 
priest, his hawk, and his hounds, and after keep- 
ing in the secret parts of the mountain all day, 


Br re he and the princess mounted the mule at night, 


and pursued their way, by the most rugged and 
unfrequented passes, toward Castile. 

As the day dawned they found themselves in 
an open plain at the foot of the mountains, and 
beheld a body of horsemen riding toward them, 
conducting a car, in which sat a knight in armor, 
bearing a standard. The princess now gave all 
up for lost. ‘‘ These,” said she, ‘‘ are sent by my 
brother in pursuit of us; how can we escape, for 
this poor animal has no longer strength nor speed 
to bear us up the mountains?” Upon this Count 
Fernan alighted, and drawing the sword of the 
archpriest, placed himself in a narrow pass. ‘‘ Do 
you,” said he to the princess, ‘‘ turn back and 
hasten to the mountains, and dearly shall it cost 
him who attempts to follow you.” ‘‘ Not so,” re- 
plied the princess; ‘‘ for the love of me hast thou 
been brought from thine own domain and be- 
trayed into all these dangers, and I will abide to 
share them with thee.” 

The count would have remonstrated, when to 
his astonishment he saw, as the car drew near, 
that the knight seated in it was clad in his own 
armor, with his own devices, and held his own 
banner in his hand. ‘‘ Surely,” said he, crossing: 
himself, ‘‘ this is enchantment ;” but on looking 
still nearer, he recognized among the horsemen 
Nufio Sandias and Nufio Laynez, two of his 
most faithful knights. Then his heart leaped for 
joy. ‘‘Fear nothing,” cried he to the princess ; 
““behold my standard, and behold my vassals. 
Those whom you feared as enemies shall kneel at 
your feet and kiss your hand in homage.” 

Now so it appears that the tidings of the cap- 
tivity of the count had spread mourning and con- 
sternation throughout Castile, and the cavaliers 
assembled together to devise means for his deliv- 
erance. And certain of them had prepared this 
effigy of the count, clad in his armor and bearing 
his banner and devices, and having done homage 
and sworn fealty to it as they would have done 


He the count himself, they had pl ace 
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and set forth with it as a leader, making a vo 
in the spirit of ancient chivalry, never to retu 
to their homes until they should have delivere 
the count from his captivity. ie: Sea 
~ When the cavaliers recognized the count, they 
put up shouts of joy, and kissed his hands and the 
hands of the princess in token of devoted loyalty. 
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And they took off the fetters of the count and — 


placed him in the car and the princess beside 
him, and returned joyfully to Castile. ‘ 


Vain would be the attempt to describe the "f 
transports of the multitude as Count Fernan 


Gonzalez entered his noble capital of Burgos. 


The Princess Sancha, also, was hailed with bless- _ 


ings wherever she passed, as the deliverer of their 


lord and the saviour of Castile, and shortly after- _ 


ward her nuptials with the count were cele- 
brated with feasting and rejoicing and tilts and 
tournaments, which lasted for many days. 


GHAPRA Ree ciIg 
KING GARCIA CONFINED 
COUNT.—THE PRINCESS INTERCEDES FOR 
‘HIS RELEASE. 


THE rejoicings for the marriage of Count Fer- — 


nan Gonzalez with the beautiful Princess Sancha 
were scarcely finished when King Garcia the 
Trembler came with a powerful army to revenge 
his various affronts. 
meet him, and a bloody and doubtful battle 
ensued. The Navarrese at length were routed, 
and the king was wounded and taken prisoner in 
single combat by Count Fernan, who brought 
him to Burgos and put him in close confinement. 

The Countess Dofia Sancha was now almost 
as much afflicted at the captivity of her brother 


as she had been at that of the count, and inter- 


ceded with her husband for his release. The 
count, however, retained too strong a recollection. 
of the bad faith of King Garcia and of his own 


treacherous and harsh imprisonment to be easily — 
moved, and the king was kept in duress for a — 


considerable time. The countess then interested 
the principal cavaliers in her suit, reminding 
them of the services she had rendered them in 
aiding the escape of their lord. Through their 
united intercessions the count was induced to 
relent; so, King Garcia the Trembler was re-— 
leased and treated with great honor, and sent 
back to his dominions with a retinue befitting 
his rank. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


OF THE EXPEDITION AGAINST THE ANCIENT 


CITY OF SYLO.—THE UNWITTING TRESPASS 
OF THE COUNT INTO A CONVENT, AND HIS 
COMPUNCTION THEREUPON. : 


VOLUMES would it take to follow the Count 
Fernan Gonzalez in his heroic achievements 
against the infidels—achievements which give to 
sober history almost the air of fable. I forbear 
to dwell at large upon one of his campaigns, 
wherein he scoured the Valley of Laguna ; passed 
victoriously along the banks of the Douro, build- 
ing towers and castles to keep the country in 
subjection ; how he scaled the walls of the cast 
of Ormaz, being the first to mount, sw 


The count sallied forth to — 


IN BURGOS BY THE™, 9 


of the cavaliers of Sndoret, 
an called Salvadores ; ; how he 
ade an inroad even to Madrid, then a strongly 
d village, and having taken and sacked 
ned in triumph to Burgos. 
But it would be wronging the memory of this 
great and good cavalier to pass in silence over 
one of his exploits in which he gave a singular 
' instance of his piety. This was in an expedition 
against the ancient city of Sylo. It was not a 
place of much value in itself, being situated in a 
cold and sterile country, but it had become a 
_ stronghold of the Moors, whence they carried on 
their warfare. This place the count carried by 
_ assault, entering it in full armor, on his steed, 
overturning and slaying all who opposed him. 
_ In the fury of his career he rode into a spacious 
edifice which he supposed to be a mosque, with 
- the pious intention of slaying every infidel he 
might find within. On looking round, however, 
great was his astonishment at beholding images 
of saints, the blessed cross of our Saviour, and 
_yarious other sacred objects, which announced a 
church devoted to the veritable faith. Struck 
with remorse, he sprang from his horse, threw 
himself upon ‘his knees, and with many tears im- 
_ plored pardon of God for the sin he had unknow- 
ingly committed. While he was yet on his 
knees, several monks of the order of St. Domi- 
a nic approached, meagre in looks and squalid in 
attire, but hailing him with great joy as their 
a deliverer. In sooth this was a convent of San 
-—- Sebastian, the fraternity of which had remained 
__ captives among the Moors, supporting themselves 
_ poorly by making baskets, but permitted to con- 
tinue in the exercise of their religion. 
Still filled with pious compunction for the tres- 
"pass he had made, the count ordered that the 
shoes should be taken from his horse and nailed 
upon the door of the church; for never, said he, 
: shall they tread any other ground after having 
trodden this holy place. From that day, we are 
told, it has been the custom to nail the shoes of 
horses on the portal of that convent—a custom 
which has extended to many other places. 
The worthy Fray Prudencia de Sandoval re- 
cords a marvellous memento of the expedition of 
the count against this city, which remained, he 
says, until his day. Not far from the place, on 
the road which passes by Lara, is to be seen the 
print of his horse’s hoofs in a solid rock, which 
_ has received the impression as though it had been 
made in softened wax.* It is to be presumed that 
the horse’s hoofs had been gifted with miraculous 
hardness in reward to the count for his pious ob- 
lation of the shoes. 


CHARTER XLV: 


OF THE MOORISH HOST THAT CAME UP FROM 
CORDOVA, AND HOW THE COUNT REPAIRED 
TO THE HERMITAGE OF SAN PEDRO, AND 
PRAYED FOR SUCCESS AGAINST THEM, AND 
RECEIVED ASSURANCE OF VICTORY IN A 
VISION.—BATTLE OF HAZINAS. 


_ THE worthy Fray Antonio Agapida, from whose 
manuscripts this memoir is extracted, passes by 
many of the striking and heroic deeds of the 
edie which crowd the pages of ancient chroni- 
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| clers; but the good friar ever is sure to dwell with — fe 


| which took place in Spain in those days, and — 


delight upon any of those miraculous occurrences 


which showed the marked interposition of Heaven _ 
in behalf of the Christian warriors in their battles 
with the infidels. Such was the renowned battle 
of Hazinas, which, says Agapida, for its miracu- 
lous events is worthy of eternal blazon. 

Now so it was that the Moorish king of Cor- 
dova had summoned all the faithful, both of 
Spain and Africa, to assist him in recovering the 
lands wrested from him by the unbelievers, and 
especially by Count Fernan Gonzalez in his late 
victories; and such countless legions of turbaned 
warriors were assembled that it was said they 
covered the plains of Andalusia like swarms of _ 
locusts. 

Hearing of their threatening approach, the 
count gathered together his forces at Piedrafita, 
while the Moors encamped in Hazinas. When, 
however, he beheld the mighty host arrayed 
against him, his heart for once was troubled with 
evil forebodings, and calling to mind the cheering 
prognostications of the friar Pelayo on a like oc- 
casion, he resolved to repair again to that holy 
man for counsel. Leaving his camp, therefore, 
secretly, he set out, accompanied by two cava- 
liers, to seek the chapel which he had ordered to 
be built at the hermitage of San Pedro, on the 
mountain overhanging the river Arlanza, but when 
arrived there he heard to his great grief that the — 
worthy friar was dead. 

Entering the chapel, however, he knelt down — 
at the altar and prayed for success in the coming 
fight; humbly representing that he had never, 
like many of the kings and:nobles of Spain, done 
homage to the infidels and acknowledged them 
for sovereigns. The count remained a long time - 
at prayer, until sleep gradually stole over him; 
and as he lay slumbering before the altar the 


holy Fray Pelayo appeared before him inavision, 


clad in garments as white as snow. ‘‘ Why sleep- 
est thou, Fernan Gonzalez?” said he, ‘“‘ arise, 


and go forth, and know that thou shalt conquer __ 


those Moors. For, inasmuch as thou art a faith- 
ful vassal of the Most High, he has commanded 
the Apostle San Iago and myself, with many an- 
gels, to come to thy aid, and we will appear in 
the battle clad in white armor, with each of us a 
red cross upon our pennon. Therefore arise, I 
say, and go hence with a valiant heart.” 

The count awoke, and while he was yet mus- / 
ing upon the vision he heard a voice saying, 
** Arise, and get thee hence; why dost thou lin- 
ger? Separate thy host into three divisions : enter 
the field of battle by the east, with the smallest 
division, and I will be with thee; and let the 
second division enter by the west, and that shall 
be aided by San Iago; and let the third division 
enter by the north. Know that I am San Millan 
who come to thee with this message.” 

The count departed joyfully from the chapel, 
and returned to his army; and when he told his 
troops of this, his second visit to the hermitage, 
and of the vision he had had, and how the holy 
friar San Pelayo had again assured him of vic- 
tory, their hearts were lifted up, and they re- 
joiced to serve under a leader who had such 


excellent counsellors in war. 


In the evening preceding the battle Don Fer- 
nan Gonzalez divided his forces as he had been 
ordered. The first division was composed of 
two hundred horsemen and six thousand infantry ; 


‘hardy mountaineers, light of foot and of great 
valor. 


In the advance were Don Gustios Gon- 


'- desired to try his prowess with him. 


-zalez of Salas, and his seven sons and two 


nephews, and his brother Ruy Velasquez, and a_ 


valiant cavalier named Gonzalo Dias. 

~The second division was led by Don Lope de 
Biscaya, with the people of Burueba and Tre- 
vino, and Old Castile and Castro and the Astu- 
rias. Two hundred horsemen and six thousand 
infantry. 

The third division was led by the count him- 
self, and with him went Ruy Cavia, and Nufio 
Cavia and the Velascos, whom the count that 
day dubbed knights, and twenty esquires of the 
count, whom he had likewise knighted. His 

division consisted of four hundred and fifty horse 

and fifteen hundred foot; and he told his men 
‘that if they should not conquer the Moors on the 
“following day, they should draw off from the 
battle when he gave the word. Late at night, 
when all the camp, excepting the sentinels and 
guards, were buried in sleep, a light suddenly 
illumined the heavens, and a great serpent was 
seen in the air, wounded and covered with blood, 
and vomiting flames, and making a loud hissing 

that awakened all the soldiers. They rushed out 
of their tents, and ran hither and thither, running. 
against each other in their affright. Count Fer- 
nan Gonzalez was awakened by their outcries, but 
before he came forth the serpent had disappeared. 
He rebuked the terrors of his people, represent- 
ing to them that the Moors were great necroman- 
cers, and by their arts could raise devils to their 
aid; and that some Moorish astrologer had 
doubtless raised this spectrum to alarm them; 
but he bade them be of good heart, since they 
had San Iago on their side, and might set Moor, 
astrologer, and devil at defiance. 

In the first day’s fight Don Fernan fought 
hand to hand with a powerful Moor, who had 

It was an 
obstinate contest, in which the Moor was slain; 
but the count was so badly wounded that he fell 
to the earth, and had not his men surrounded and 
defended him, he would have been slain or cap- 
tured. The battle lasted all day long, and Gus- 
tios Gonzalez and his kindred warriors showed 
prodigies of valor. Don Fernan, having had his 
wounds stanched, remounted his horse and gal- 
loped about, giving courage to his men; but he 
was covered with dust and blood, and so hoarse 
that he could no longer be heard. The sun went 
down, the Moors kept on fighting, confiding in 
their great numbers. The count, seeing the 
night approaching, ordered the trumpets to be 

-sounded, and, collecting his troops, made one 
general charge on the Moors, and drove them 
from the field. He then drew off his men to their 
tents, where the weary troops found refreshment 
and repose, though they slept all night on their 
arms. 

On the second day the count rose before the 
dawn, and having attended mass like a good 
Christian, attended next to his horses, like a good 
cavalier, seeing with his own eyes that they were 
well fed and groomed, and prepared for the field. 
The battle this day was obstinate as the day be- 
fore, with great valor and loss on either side. 

On the third day the count led forth his forces 
at an early hour, raising his silver standard of 
the cross, and praying devoutly for aid. Then 
lowering their lances, the Castilians shouted San 
Iago! San Iago! and rushed to the attack. 

Don Gustios Gonzalo de Salas, the leader of 
one of the divisions, made a lane into the centre 
of the Moorish host, dealing death on either side. 
He was met by a Moorish cavalier of powerful 
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frame. Covering themselves with their shield 
they attacked each other with great fury; b 
the days of Gustios Gonzalo were numbered, 
for the Moor slew him, and with him fell By. 


| nephew of Count Fernan, and many of his prin 
cipal cavaliers. 


Count Fernan Gonzalez encountered the Moor — 
who had just slain his friend. The infidel would © 
have avoided him, having heard that never man 
escaped alive from a conflict with him; but the» 
count gave him a furious thrust with his lance, 
which stretched him dead upon the field. ; 

The Moors, however, continued to press the 
count sorely, and their numbers threatened te 
overwhelm him. Then he put up a prayer for 
the aid promised in his vision, and of a sudden 
the Apostle San Iago appeared, with a great and ~ 
shining company of angels in white, bearing the ~ 
device of a red cross, and all rushing upon the 
Moors. The Moors were dismayed at the sight 
of this reinforcement to the enemy. The Chris- | 
tians, on the other hand, recovered their forces, 
knowing the Apostle San Iago to be at hand. 
They charged the Moors with new vigor, and 
put them to flight, and pursued them for two. 
days, killing and making captive. They then 
returned and gathered together the bodies of the 
Christians who had been slain; and buried them 
in the chapel of San Pedro of Arlanza and in 
other hermitages. The bodies of the Moors 
were piled up and covered with earth, forming a 
mound which is still to be seen on the field of 
battle. 

Some have ascribed to the signal worn in this 
battle by the celestial warriors the origin of the 
Cross of Calatrava. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE COUNT IMPRISONED BY THE KING OF LEON 
—THE COUNTESS CONCERTS HIS ESCAPE.— 
LEON AND CASTILE UNITED BY THE MAR- 
RIAGE OF THE PRINCE ORDONO WITH UR- 
RACA, THE DAUGHTER OF THE COUNT BY 
HIS FIRST WIFE. : 


Not long after this most renowned and maryel- 
lous battle, a Moorish captain named Aceyfa be- 
came a vassal of the Count Don Fernan. Under 
his protection, and that of a rich and powerful 
Castilian cavalier named Diego Mufion, he re- 
built Salamanca and Ledesma, and several places 
on the river Tormes, which had been desolated 
and deserted in times past. 

Ramiro the Second, who was at this time King 
of Leon, was alarmed at seeing a strong line of 
Moorish fortresses erected along the borders of 
his territories, and took the field with an army to 
drive the Moor Aceyfa from the land. The proud 
spirit of Count Fernan Gonzalez was aroused at 
this attack upon his Moorish vassal, which he 
considered an indignity offered to himself; so be- 
ing seconded by Don Diego Mufion, he marched 
forth with his chivalry to protect the Moor. In 
the present instance he had trusted to his own 
head, and had neglected to seek advice of saint 
or hermit; so his army was defeated by King 
Ramiro, and himself and Don Diego Mufion taken 
prisoner. The latter was sent in chains to the 
castle,of Gordon ; but the count was carried to 
Leon, where he was confined in a tower of the 


d. The hinesa arnt did not 


most valiant spirit. She forthwith assembled five 
red cavaliers, chosen men of tried loyalty 
and 1 devotion to the count. They met in the 
pel of the palace, and took an oath upon the 
Goly Evangelists to follow the countess through 
‘ ll difficulties and dangers, and to obey implicitly 
all her commands for the rescue of their lord. 
With this band the countess departed ae 
at nightfall, and travelled rapidly until morning 

when they left the roads, and took to the moun. 
tains, lest their march should be discovered. Ar- 


dered them to remain in secrecy. Then clothing 
herself as a pilgrim with her staffand pannier, she 
nt word to King Ramiro that she was ona pil- 
image to San Iago, and entreated that she might 
have permission to visit her husband in his prison. 
King Ramiro not merely granted her request, 
but sallied forth above a league from the city 
with a great retinue to do her honor. So the 
_ countess entered a second time the prison where 
the count lay in chains, and stood before him as 
his protecting angel. At sight of him in this mis- 
erable and dishonored state, however, the valor 
ef spirit which had hitherto sustained her gave 
_ way, and tears flowed from her eyes. The count 
- received her joyfully, and reproached her with 
-her tears ; ‘‘ for it becomes us,” said he, ‘* to sub- 
mit to what is imposed upon us by God.” 
The countess now sent to entreat the king that 
while she remained with the count his chains 
should be taken off. The king again granted her 
request; and the count was freed from his irons 
~ and an excellent bed prepared in his prison. 

The countess remained with him all night and 
concerted his escape. Before it was daylight she 
_ gave him her pilgrim’s dress and staff, and the 
count went forth from the chamber disguised as 
his wife. The porter at the outer portal, think- 
ing it to be the countess, would have waited for 
orders from the king ; but the count, in a feigned 
. voice, entreated not to be detained, lest he should 
not be able to perform his pilgrimage. The por- 
ter, mistrusting no deceit, opened the door. The 
-count issued forth, repaired to a place pointed out 
by the countess, where the two cavaliers awaited 
him witha fleet horse. They all sallied quietly 
forth from the city at the opening of the gates, un- 
til they found themselves clear of the walls, when 
they put spurs to their horses and made their 

way to the mountain of Samosa. Here the count 
was received with shouts of joy by the cavaliers 
- whom the countess had left there in concealment. 
As the day advanced the keeper of the prison 
entered the apartment of Don Fernan, but was 
astonished to find there the beautiful countess in 
place of her warrior husband. He conducted her 
before the king, accusing her of the fraud by 
which she had effected the escape of the count. 
_ King Ramiro was greatly incensed, and he de- 


Y 
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* In the Cronica General de Espafia, this imprison- 
ment is said to have been by King Sancho the Fat; 
but the cautious Agapida goes according to his favorite 
J in attributing it to King Ramiro, and in so 
erpporiee by the eareoice of Bleda, 1 L. 3, 


me in idle tears, for she was a lady of | 


an % ols ated. ” ephed Tes “ Cheese I saw 
| my husband in misery, and felt it my duty to 
relieve him; and I dared because I was the 
daughter of a king, and the wife of a distin- 
guished cavalier ; as such I trust to your chivalry _ 
to treat me.” she 
The king was charmed with ber intrepidity. ; 

‘¢ Senora,” said he, ‘‘ you have acted well and | 

like a noble lady, and it will redound to your land» 
-and honor.” So he commanded that she should ‘ 
be conducted to her husband in a manner befit- 
ting a lady of high and noble rank ; and the 
count was overjoyed to receive her in safety, and 
they returned to their dominions and id 
Burgos at the head of their train of cavaliers, 
amidst the transports and acclamations of their 
people. And King Ramiro sought the amity of 
Count Fernan Gonzalez, and proposed that they 
should unite their houses by some matrimonial — 
alliance which should serve as a bond of mutual 
-security. The count gladly listened to his pro- | 
posals. He had a fair daughter named Urraca, 
by his first wife, who was now arrived at a mar- © 
riageable age ; so it was agreed that nuptials 
should be solemnized between her and the Prince 
Ordofio, son of King Ramiro ; and all Leon and > 
Castile rejoiced at this union, which promised ia 
tranquillity to the land. 


es 


CHAPTER XVI. 


MOORISH INCURSION INTO CASTILE.—BATTLE , 
OF SAN ESTEVAN.—OF PASCUAL VIVAS AND 
THE MIRACLE THAT BEFELL HIM.—DEATH 

OF ORDONO Ill. 


FOR several succeeding years of the career 
of this most redoubtable cavalier, the most edi- © 
fying and praiseworthy traces which remain, says _ 
Fray Antonio Agapida, are to be found in the ~ 
archives of various monasteries, consisting of — 
memorials of pious gifts and endowments made 
by himself and his countess, Dofia Sancha. 

In the process of time King Ramiro died, and 
was succeeded by his son Ordofio III., the same 
who had married Urraca, the daughter of Count 
Fernan. He was surnamed the Fierce, either — 
from his savage temper or savage aspect. He © 
had a step-brother named Don Sancho, nephew, | 
by the mother’s side, of King Garcia of Navarre, 
surnamed the Trembler. This Don Sancho rose | 
in arms against Ordofio at the very outset of his 
reign, seeking to deprive him of his crown. He 
applied for assistance to his uncle Garcia and to 
Count Fernan Gonzalez, and it is said both fa- 
vored his pretensions. Nay, the count soon ap- 
peared in the field in company with King Garcia 
the Trembler, in support of Prince Sancho. It 
may seem strange that he should take up arms 
against his own son-in-law; and so it certainly 
appeared to Ordofio III., for he was so incensed 
against the count that he repudiated his wife 
Urraca_ and sent her back to her father, telling 
him that since-he would not acknowledge him a 
king, he should not have him for son-in-law. 

The kingdom now became a prey to civil wars ; 
the restless part of the subjects of King Ordofio 
rose inrebellion, and everything was in confusion. 
King Ordofio succeeded, however, in quelling the 
rebellion, and defended himself so ably against — 
King Garcia and Count Fernan Gonzalez, that — 
they returned home without efecting their ade 


_ About this time, say the records of Compos- 
tello, the sinful dissensions of the Christians 
brought on them a visible and awful scourge from 
Heaven. A great flame, or, as it were, a cloud 
of fire, passed throughout the land, burning 
towns, destroying men and beasts, and spread- 
ing horror and devastation even over the sea. It 
passed over Zamora, consuming a great part of 
the place ; it scorched Castro Xeriz likewise, and 
Brebiesco and Pan Corvo in its progress, and in 
Burgos one hundred houses were consumed. 
““These,” says the worthy Agapida, ‘‘ were 
- fiery tokens of the displeasure of Heaven at the 
sinful conduct of the Christians in warring upon 
each other, instead of joining their arms like 
brethren in the righteous endeavor to extirpate 
the vile sect of Mahomet.” 

While the Christians were thus fighting among 
themselves, the Moors, taking advantage of their 
discord, came with a great army, and made an 
incursion into Castile as far as Burgos. King 
‘Ordofio and Count Fernan Gonzalez, alarmed at 
the common danger, came to a reconciliation, 
and took arms together against the Moors; 
though it does not appear that the king received 
again his repudiated wife Urraca. These con- 
federate princes gave the Moors a great battle 
near to San Estevan. ‘‘ This battle,” says Fray 
Antonio Agapida, ‘‘is chiefly memorable for a 
miracle which occurred there,” and which is re- 
corded by the good friar with an unction and 
perfect credence worthy of a monkish chronicler. 
- The Christians were incastellated at San Este- 
van de Gormaz, whichis near the banks of the 
Douro. The Moors had possession of the for- 
tress of Gormaz, about a league further up the 
river on a lofty and rocky height. 

The battle commenced at the dawn of day. 
Count Fernan Gonzalez, however, before taking 
the field, repaired with his principal cavaliers to 
the church, to attend the first morning’s mass, 
Now, at this time, there was in the service of the 
count a brave cavalier named Pascual Vivas, who 
was as pious as he was brave, and would pray 
with as much fervor and obstinacy as he would 
fight. This cavalier made it a religious rule with 
himself, or rather had made a solemn vow, that, 
whenever he entered a church in the morning, he 
would on no account leave it until all the masses 
were finished. 

On the present occasion the firmness of this 
brave but pious cavalier was put toa severe proof. 
When the first mass was finished, the count and 
his cavaliers rqse and sallied from the church in 
clanking armor, and soon after the sound of 
trumpet and quick tramp of steed told that they 
were off to the encounter. Pascual Vivas, how- 
ever, remained kneeling all in armor before the 
altar, waiting, according to custom, until all the 
masses should be finished. The masses that 
morning were numerous, and hour after hour 
passed away; yet still the cavalier remained 
kneeling all in armor, with weapon in hand, yet so 
zealous in his devotion that he never turned his 
head. 

All this while the esquire of the cavalier was 
at the door of the church, holding His war-horse, 
and the esquire beheld with surprise the count 
and his warriors depart, while his lord remained 
in the chapel; and, from the height on which the 
chapel stood, he could see the Christian host en- 
counter the Moors at the ford of the river, and 
could hear the distant sound of trumpets and din 
of battle ; and at the sound the war-horse pricked 
up his ears, snuffed the air, and pawed the earth, 
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“came not out of the chapel. aaa 
wroth, and blushed for his lord, for he thought it _ 
was through cowardice and not piety that he re- — 


and showed all the eagerness of a noble steed te 
be among the armed men, but still Pasct al 
The esquire was 


mained in the chapel while his comrades were 
fighting in the field. He 


At length the masses were finished, and Pascual ; a 
Vivas was about to sally forth when horsemen 


came riding up the hill with shouts of victory, for 
the battle was over and the Moors completely 
vanquished. 


When Pascual Vivas heard this he was so 


troubled in mind that he dared not leave the 
chapel nor come into the presence of the count, 
for he said to himself, ‘‘ Surely I shall be looked 
upon as a recreant knight, who have hidden my- 
self in the hour of danger.” Shortly, however, 
came some of his fellow-cavaliers, summoning him ~ 
to the presence of the count ; and as he went with 
a beating heart, they lauded him for the valor he 
had displayed and the great services he had 
rendered, saying that to the prowess of his arm 
they owed the victory. The good knight, imagin- 
ing they were scoffing at him, felt still more cast 
down in spirit, and entered the presence of the 
count covered with confusion. Here again he 
was received with praises and caresses, at which 
he was greatly astonished, but still thought it all 
done in mockery. When the truth came to be 
known, however, all present were filled with 
wonder, for it appeared as if this cavalier had 
been, at the same moment, in the chapel, and in 


the field ; for while he remained on his knees be- _ 


fore the altar, with his steed pawing the earth at 

the door, a warrior exactly resembling him, wth 
the same arms, device, and steed, had appeared.n 

the hottest of the fight, penetrating and over- 

throwing whole squadrons of Moors ; that he had 

cut his way to the standard of the enemy, killed 

the standard-bearer, and carried off the bannerin 

triumph; that his pourpoint and coat of mail 

were cut to pieces, and his horse covered with 
wounds; yet still he fought on, and through his 

valor chiefly the victory was obtained. 

What more moved astonishment was that for 
every wound received by the warrior and his 
steed in the field, there appeared marks on the 
pourpoint and coat of mail and upon the steed of 
Pascual Vivas, so that he had the semblance of 
having been in the severest press of the battle. 

The matter was now readily explained by the 
worthy friars who followed the armies in those 
days, and who were skilful in expounding the 
miracles daily occurring in those holy wars. A 
miraculous intervention had been vouchsafed to 
Pascual Vivas. That his piety in remaining at 
his prayers might not put him to shame before 
sinful men, an angel bearing his form and sem- 
blance had taken his place in battle, and fought 
while he prayed. 

The matter being thus explained, all present 
were filled with pious admiration, and Pascual 
Vivas, if he ceased to be extolled as a warrior, 
came near being canonized as a saint.* 


* Exactly the same kind of miracle is recorded as 
happening in the same place to a cavalier of the name 
of Don Fernan Antolenez, in the service of the Count 
Garcia Fernandez. Fray Antonio Agapida has no 
doubt that the same miracle did actually happen to both 
cavaliers; ‘‘for in those days,” says he, “there was 
such a demand for miracles that the same had fre- 
quently to be repeated ;’’ witness the repeated ap- 


pearance of San Iago in precisely the same manner, to __ 
‘ >, + ah ‘ BS “<. 4 
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. did ‘not long survive this 
| he arrived at Zamora on his 
en he was seized with a mor- 
_ tal malady of which he died. He was succeeded 
y his brother Don Sancho, the same who had 
rmerly endeavored to dispossess him of his 
throne. 


en CHAPTER XVII. 
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‘KING SANCHO THE FAT. — OF THE HOMAGE HE 

_ EXACTED FROM COUNT FERNAN GONZALEZ, 

AND OF THE STRANGE BARGAIN THAT HE 

eg MADE WITH HIM FOR THE PURCHASE OF 
ees. HIS HORSE AND FALCON. 


- KING SANCHO I., on ascending the throne, 
_~ held a cortes at Leon, where all the great men 
WE of the kingdom and the princes who owed alle- 
q giance to him were expected to attend and pay 
_ homage. As the court of Leon was excessively 
__ tenacious of its claim to sovereignty over Castile, 
_ the absence of Count Fernan Gonzalez was 
noticed with great displeasure by the king, who 
sent missives to him commanding his attendance. 
The count being proud of heart, and standing 
-_ much upon the independence of Castile, was un- 
__ willing to kiss the hand of any one in token of 
_vassalage. He was at length induced to stifle his 
repugnance and repair to the court, but he went 
in almost regal style and with a splendid retinue, 
more like a sovereign making a progress through 
his dominions. 

As he approached the city of Leon, King 
Sancho came forth in great state to receive him, 
and they met apparently as friends, but there 

_ was enmity against each other in their hearts. 

‘The rich and gallant array with which Count 
Fernan made his entry in Leon was the theme of 
every tongue; but nothing attracted more notice 
than a falcon thoroughly trained, which he car- 
ried on his hand, and an Arabian horse of won- 
derful beauty, which he had gained in his wars 

' with the Moors. King Sancho was seized with 
a vehement desire to possess this horse and fal- 
con, and offered to purchase them of the count. 
Don Fernan haughtily declined to enter into 
traffic; but offered them to the monarch as a gift. 

_ The king was equally punctilious in refusing to 

accept a favor; but as monarchs do not easily 

_ forego anything on which they have set their 

hearts, it became evident to Count Fernan that 
it was necessary for the sake of peace, to part 
with his horse and falcon. To save his dignity, 
~ however, he asked a price corresponding to his 
rank; for it was beneath a cavalier, he said, to 
sell his things cheap, like a mean man. He de- 
manded, therefore, one thousand marks of silver 
' for the horse ana falcon,—to be paid on a stip- 
ulated day; if not paid on that day the price to 
be doubled on the next, and on each day’s fur- 
ther delay the price should in like manner be 
doubled. To these terms the king gladly con- 
sented, and the terms were specified in a written 
agreement, which was duly signed and witnessed. 

The king thus gained the horse and falcon, but it 

will be hereinafter shown that this indulgence of 
his fancy cost him dear. 

This eager desire for an Arabian steed ap- 
pears the more singular in Sancho the First, from 


f save Christian armies from imminent danger of defeat, 
and achieve wonderful victories over the infidels, as we 
find ecorded throughout the Spanish chronicles, 
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| his being so corpulent that he could Mot sit on 


horseback. Hence he is commonly known in 
history by the appellation of King Sancho the 
Fat. His unwieldy bulk, also, may be one reason 
why he soon lost the favor of his warrior subjects, — 
who looked upon him as a mere trencherman and 
bed-presser, and not fitted to command men who 
lived in the saddle, and had rather fight than 
either eat or sleep. sh Mine 

King Sancho saw that he might soon have 
hard fighting to maintain his throne; and how 
could he figure as a warrior who could not mount 
on horseback. In his anxiety he repaired to his 
uncle Garcia, king of Navarre, surnamed the 
Trembler, who was an exceeding meagre man, — 
and asked counsel of him what he should do to ~ 
cure himself of this troublesome corpulency. 
Garcia the Trembler was totally at a loss fora _ 
recipe, his own leanness being a gift of Nature; _ 
he advised him, however, to repair to Abderah- 
man, the Miramamolin of Spain and King of 
Cordova, with whom he was happily at peace, 
and consult with him, and seek advice of the 
Arabian physicians resident at Cordova—the 
Moors being generally a spare and active people, 
and the Arabian physicians skilful above all 
others in the treatment of diseases. 

King Sancho the Fat, therefore, sent amicable 
messages beforehand to the Moorish miramamo- 


lin, and followed them as fast as his corpulency 


would permit ; and he was well received by the 
Moorish sovereign, and remained for a long time 
at Cordova, diligently employed in decreasing his 
rotundity. 

While the corpulent king was thus growing 
leaner, discontent broke ont among his subjects 
at home; and, Count Fernan Gonzalez takin 
advantage of it, stirred up an insurrection, an 
placed upon the throne of Leon Ordofio the 
Fourth, surnamed the Bad, who was a kinsman 
of the late King Ordofio III., and he moreover 
gave him his daughter for wife—his daughter 
Urraca, the repudiated wife of the late king. 

If the good Count Fernan Gonzalez supposed 
he had fortified himself by this alliance, and that 
his daughter was now fixed for the second time, 
and more firmly than ever, on the throne of 
Leon, he was grievously deceived ; for Sancho I. 
returned from Cordova at the head of a powerful 
host of Moors, and was no longer to be called 
the Fat, for he had so well succeeded under the 


regimen prescribed by the miramamolin, and his 


Arabian physicians, that he could vault into the 
saddle with merely putting his hand upon the 
pommel. 

Ordofio IV. was a man of puny heart; no 
sooner did he hear of the approach of King 
Sancho, and of his marvellous leanness and agil- 
ity, than he was seized with terror, and abandon- 
ing his throne and his twice-repudiated spouse, 
Urraca, he made for the mountains of Asturias, 
or, as others assert, was overtaken by the Moors 
and killed with lances. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
FURTHER OF THE HORSE AND FALCON. 


KiNG SANCHO I., having re-established him- 
self on the throne, and recovered the good-will 
of his subjects by his leanness and horseman- 
ship, sent a stern message to Count Fernan Gon- 


zalez to come to his cortes, or resign his count: 


this order, and feared, moreover, that some in- 


repair to Leon. He made the message known to 
vice. Most of them were of opinion that he 
_ should not go to the cortes. Don Fernan de- 
 clared, however, that he would not act disloyally 
in omitting to do that which the counts of Cas- 
tile had always performed, although he felt that 
he incurred the risk of death or imprisonment. 
‘Leaving his son, Garcia Fernandez, therefore, 
in charge of his counsellors, he departed for Leon 
with only seven cavaliers. 
_ As he approached the gates of that city, no 
one came forth to greet him, as had always been 
the custom. This he considered an evil sign. 
Presenting himself before the king, he would 
have kissed his hand, but the monarch withheld 
it. He charged the count with being vainglo- 
rious and disloyal; with having absented himself 
from the cortes and conspired against his throne ; 
—for all which he should make atonement, and 
should give hostages or pledges for his good faith 
before he left the court. 

The count in reply accounted for absenting 
himself from the cortes by the perfidious treat- 
ment he had formerly experienced at Leon. As 
to any grievances the king might have to com- 
plain of, he stood ready to redress them, provided 


' gagement, signed with his own hand and sealed 

_ with his own seal, to pay for the horse and fal- 

_ con which he had purchased of the count on his 
former visit to Leon. Three years had now 
elapsed since the day appointed for the payment, 

_, and in the mean time the price had gone on daily 
- doubling, according to stipulation. 

' ‘They parted mutually indignant; and, after 
the count had retired to his quarters, the king, 
piqued to maintain his royal word, summoned his 
major-domo, and ordered him to take a large 
amount of treasure and carry it to the Count of 

Castile in payment of his demand. So the 
_ major-domo repaired to the count with a great 

_sack of money to settle with him for the horse 
and hawk; but’when he came to cast up the ac- 
count, and double it each day that had intervened 
since the appointed day of payment, the major- 
domo, though an expert man at figures, was 
totally confounded, and, returning to the king, 
assured him that all the money in the world 
would not suffice to pay the debt. King Sancho 
__was totally at a loss how to keep his word, and 

_ pay off a debt which was more than enough to 
ruin him. Grievously did he repent his first 
experience in traffic, and found that it is not safe 
even for a monarch to trade in horses. 

In the meantime the count was suffered to 
return to Castile; but he did not let the matter 
rest here; for, being sorely incensed at the in- 
dignities he had experienced, he sent missives to 
King Sancho, urging his demand of payment for 
the horse or falcon—menacing otherwise to 
make seizures by way of indemnification. Re- 
ceiving no satisfactory reply, he made a foray 
into the kingdom of Leon, and brought off great 
spoil of sheep and cattle. 

King Sancho now saw that the count was too 
bold and urgent a creditor to be trifled with. In 
his perplexity he assembled the estates of his king- 
dom, and consulted them upon this momentous 
affair. His counsellors, like himself, were griev- 
ously perplexed between the sanctity of the royal 

__ word and the enormity of the debt, After much 


> ship. The count was. exceedingly indignant at | deliberation they 


_ dignity or injury would be offered him should he 


his principal cavaliers, and requested their ad- |~ 


the king would make good his own written en-' 


suggest 

Count Fernan Gonzalez to uis 
and in lieu thereof to be released from 
age. Fis 

"The count agreed right gladly to this c 
mise, being thus relieved from alltribute an 
position, and from the necessity of kissi 
hand of any man in the world as his sov 
Thus did King Sancho pay with the sovereignty 
of Castile for a horse and falcon, and thus were 
the Castilians relieved, by a skilful bargain — 
horse-dealing, from all subjection to the kingdom — 
of Leon.* ‘ 


“CHAPTER XIX. Be 


THE LAST CAMPAIGN OF COUNT FERNAN. 
HIS DEATH. 


THE good Count Fernan Gonzalez was n 
stricken in years. The fire of youth was extinct, — 
the pride and ambition of manhood were ove 
instead of erecting palaces and lofty castles, he — 
began now to turn his thoughts upon the grave 
and to build his last earthly habitation, the sep 
ulchre. aoe 

Before erecting his own, he had one built of 
rich and stately workmanship for his first wife, 
the object of his early love, and had her remains 
conveyed to it and interred with great solemnity. — 
His own sepulchre, according to ancient promise, 
was prepared at the chapel and hermitage of San _ 
Pedro at Arlanza, where he had first communed 
with the holy Friar Pelayo. When it was com 
pleted, he merely inscribed upon it the word 
‘‘Obijt,” leaving the rest to be supplied by others © 
after his death. : 

When the Moors perceived that Count Fernan — 
Gonzalez, once so redoubtable in arms, was old 
and infirm, and given to build tombs instead of 
castles, they thought it a favorable time to make 
an inroad into Castile. They passed the border, — 
therefore in great numbers, laying everything — 
waste and bearding the old lion in his very den. 

The veteran had laid by his sword and buckler, 
and had almost given up the world ; but the sound 
of Moorish drum and trumpet called him bac 
even from the threshold of the sepulchre. Buek- 
ling on once more his armor and bestriding his 
war-steed, he summoned around him his Castilian _ 
cavaliers, seasoned like him in a thousand bat- | 
tles, and accompanied by his son Garcia Fer- 
nandez, who inherited all the valor of his father, 
issued forth to meet the foe; followed by the 
shouts and blessings of the populace, who joyed 
to see him once more in arms and glowing wit 
his ancient fire. aS 

The Moors were retiring from an extensive ~ 
ravage, laden with booty and driving before them — 
an immense cavalgada, when they descried a — 
squadron of cavaliers, armed all in steel, emerg- 
ing from a great cloud of dust, and bearing aloft 
the silver cross, the well-known standard of - 
Count Fernan Gonzalez. That veteran warrior 
came on, as usual, leading the way, sword in 
hand. The very sight of his standard had struck 
dismay into the enemy; they soon gave way be-- 
fore one of his vigorous charges, nor did he cease 
to pursue them until’they took shelter within the 
very walls of Cordova. Here he wasted the s 
rounding country with fire and sword, and afte 


t canon all his life against the en 


1S of the faith, so was he in death against 


dd essed all his te, as he 
repare for his campaign in the skies. 
1 talked as a veteran warrior, whose whole 


thly warfare nor of earthly kingdoms. 


: ae 


Te spoke only of the kingdom of heaven, and 
he must do to make a successful inroad and 
ot inheritance in that blessed coun- 


e was equally Rene NE in preparing for 
Ve as for his mortal campaign. In- 
however, of mailed warriors tramping 
igh his courts, and the shrill neigh of steed 
lang of trumpet echoing among their walls, 
rere seen holy priests and barefoot monks 


sacred melody of litany and psalm. So 

ised was Heaven with the good works of this 

pious cavalier, and especially with rich donations 

churches and monasteries which he made un- 

Se the guidance of his spiritual counsellors, that 

e are told it was given to him to, foresee in 

‘ision the day and hour when he should pass 

this weary life and enter the mansions of 
e rnal rest. 

_ Knowing that the time approached, he pre- 
pared for his end like a good Christian. 
_ wrote to the kings of Leon and Navarre in terms 
_ of great humility, craving their pardon for all 

dast injuries and offences, and entreating them, 
for the good of Christendom, to live in peace and 
1ity, and make common cause for the defence 
the faith. | 
_ Ten days before the time which Heaven had 
ointed for his death he sent for the abbot of 
chapel and convent of Arlanza, and bending 
his aged knees before him, confessed all his sins. 
‘This done, as in former times he had shown great 
te and ceremony in his worldly pageants, so 
ow he arranged his last cavalgada to the grave. 

e prayed the abbot to return to his monastery 

d have his sepulchre prepared for his reception, 
f that the abbots of St. Sebastian and Silos 
and Quirce, with a train of holy friars, might 

ome at the appointed day for his body; that 
s, as he commended his soul to Heaven 
ough the hands of his confessor, he might, 
ough the hands of these pious men, resign his 
dy to the earth. 

_ When the abbot had departed, the count de- 

ired to be left alone ; and clothing himself in a 


| mies of the. soul. 


been passed in arms, but his talk was. 


He. 


‘He died in the. full com 
of all his faculties, making no groans no 
tortions, but rendering up his ae with he © 


-calmness of a heroic cavalier. 


We are told that when he died voices 
heard from heaven in testimony of his san 
while the tears and lamentations of all 


proved how much he was valued and beloved o: 


earth. His remains were conveyed, according 
his request, to the monastery of St. Pedro d 
Arlanza by a procession of holy friars with sole 
chant and dirge. In the church of that conve 
they still repose; and two paintings are to be 
seen in the convent—one representing the count 
valiantly fighting with the Moors, the other | 
versing with St. Pelayo and St. Millan, as they 
appeared to him in vision before the battle ioe i 
Hazinas. 

The cross which he used as his standard: is 
still treasured up in the sacristy of the convent. 
It is‘of massive silver, two ells in length, with 
our Saviour sculptured upon it, and above t 
head, in Gothic letters, I. N. R. I. Below is 
Adam awaking from the grave, with the words o 
St. Paul, ‘‘ Awake, thou who sleepest, and arise 
from the tomb, for Christ shall give thee life.” — 

This holy cross still has the form at the lower 
end by which the standard-bearer rested it in t 
pommel of his saddle. 

“‘Inestimable,” adds Fray Antonio Agapid 
‘‘are the relics and remains of saints and sainted 
warriors.” In after times, when Fernando the 
Third, surnamed the Saint, went to the conques 
of Seville, he took with him a bone of this thrice- 
blessed and utterly renowned cavalier, together 
with his sword and pennon, hoping through their 
efficacy to succeed in his enterprise,—nor was 
he disappointed; but what is marvellous to hear, 
but which we have on the authority of the good 
Bishop Sandoval, on the day. on which King 
Fernando the Saint entered Seville in triumph, 
great blows were heard to resound within th 
sepulchre of the count.at Arlanza, as if veritab 
his bones which remained behind exulted in the 
victory gained by those which had been carried | 
to the wars. Thus were marvellously fulfilled - 
the words of the holy psalm,—‘‘ Exaltabant ossa 
humilitata.” * 

Here ends the chronicle of the most orn 
and renowned Don Fernan Gonzalez, Count of — 
Castile. ZLaus Deo. 4 


* Sandoval, p. 334. 
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E PARENTAGE OF FERNANDO.—QUEEN BE- 
- RENGUELA. — THE LARAS. — DON ALVAR 
CONCEALS THE DEATH OF KING HENRY.— 
MISSION OF QUEEN BERENGUELA TO AL- 
- FONSO IX.—SHE RENOUNCES THE CROWN 
-OF CASTILE IN 
NANDO. 


FAVOR OF HER SON FER- 


guela, a princess of Castile; but there were some 
particulars concerning his parentage which it is 
necessary clearly to state before entering upon 
his personal history. - 

Alfonso III. of Leon, and Alfonso IX. King 
of Castile, were cousins, but there were dissen- 
sions between them. The King of Leon, to 

rengthen himself, married his cousin, the Prin- 

__cess Theresa, daughter of his uncle, the King of 
ortugal. By her he had two daughters. The 
arriage was annulled by Pope Celestine III. on 


g resistance, they were excommunicated and the 
gdom laid under an interdict. This produced 
an unwilling separation in 1195. Alfonso III. 
_ did not long remain single. Fresh dissensions 
Ah ig broken out between him and his cousin 
Alfonso IX. of Castile, they were amicably ad- 
usted by his marrying the Princess Berenguela, 
daughter of that monarch. This second mar- 
riage, which took place about three years after 
the divorce, came likewise under the ban of the 
Church, and for the same reason, the near pro- 
quity of the parties. Again the commands of 
Pope were resisted, and again the refractory 
ties were excommunicated and the kingdom 
aid under an interdict. 
_ The unfortunate king of Leon was the more 
willing to give up the present marriage, as the 
Queen Berenguela had made him the happy 
ather of several children, one of whom he hoped 
ht one day inherit the two crowns of Leon 
and Castile. - 
‘he intercession and entreaties of the bishops 
astile so far mollified the rigor of the Pope, 
apromise was made; the legitimacy of 
by the present marriage was not to 


ree of the patents, and 


¢ 


Fernando, the eldest, the subject of the present 
chronicle, was recognized as successor to his 
father to the throne of Leon. The divorced — 
Queen Berenguela left Fernando in Leon, and — 
returned, in 1204, to Castile, to the court of her 
father, Alfonso III. Here she remained until the 
death of her father in 1214, who was succeeded by _ 
his son, Enrique, or Henry I. The latter being 
only in his eleventh year, his sister, the Ex-Queen 
Berenguela, was declared regent. She well mer: 
ited the trust, for she was a woman of great pru- 
dence and wisdom, and of a resolute and mag: 
nanimous spirit. : 
At this time the house of Lara had risen ta 
great power. There were three brothers of that 
turbulent and haughty race, Don Alvar Nufiez, 
Don Fernan Nufiez, and Don Gonzalo Nufiez. 
The Laras had caused great trouble in the king- 
dom during the minority of Prince Henry’s 
father, by arrogating to themselves the regency ; 
and they now attempted, in like manner, to get 
the guardianship of the son, declaring it an office 
too important and difficult to be entrusted to a — 
woman. Having a powerful and unprincipled — 
party among the nobles, and using great bribery 
among persons in whom Berenguela confided, 
they carried their point; and the virtuous Be- 
renguela, to prevent civil commotions, resigned 
the regency into the hands of Don Alvar Nufiei 
de Lara, the head of that ambitious house. First, 
however, she made him kneel and swear that he 
would conduct himself toward the youthful king, 
Enrique, as a thorough friend and a loyal vassal, 


‘ guarding his person from all harm; that he would. 


respect the property of individuals, and undertake 
nothing of importance without the counsel and 
consent of Queen Berenguela. Furthermore, 
that he would guard and respect the hereditary © 
possessions of Queen Berenguela, left to her by 
her father, and would always serve her as his 
sovereign, the daughter of his deceased king. 
All this Don Alvar Nufiez solemnly swore upon 
the sacred evangelists and the holy cross. 

No sooner, however, had he got the young 
king in his power, than he showed the ambition, 
rapacity, and arrogance of his nature. He pre- 
vailed upon the young king to make him a count ; 
he induced him to hold cortes without the pres- 
ence of Queen Berenguela; issuing edicts in the 
king’s name, h he banished refractory nobles, giv: 


ing their offices and lands to his brothers; he 
levied exactions on rich and poor, and, what is 
still more flagrant, he extended these exactions 
to the Church, 
~remonstrate; in vain did the Dean of Toledo 
thunder forth an excommunication; he scoffed 
at them both, for in the king’s name he persuaded 
himself he had a tower of strength. He even 
_ sent a letter to Queen Berenguela in the name 
of the young king, demanding of her the castles, 
towns, and ports which had been left to her by 
her father. The queen was deeply grieved at 
this letter, and sent a reply to the king that, 
when she saw him face to face, she would do 
with those possessions whatever he should com- 
-mand, as her brother and sovereign. 
On receiving this message, the young. king 
was shocked and distressed that such a demand 
_ should have been made in his name; but he was 
- young and inexperienced, and could not openly 
contend with a man of Don Alvar’s overbearing 
character. He wrote secretly to the queen, 
however, assuring her that the demand had been 
made without his knowledge, and saying how 
gladly he would come to her if he could, and be 
- relieved from the thraldom of Don Alvar. 

In this way the unfortunate prince was made 
an instrument in the hands of this haughty and 
arrogant nobleman of inflicting all kinds of 

wrongs and injuries upon his subjects. © Don 

_ Alvar constantly kept him with him, carrying 
him from place to place of his dominions, wher- 
| ever his presence was necessary to effect some 
_. new measure of tyranny. He even endeavored 
to negotiate a marriage between the young king 
and some neighboring princess, in order to retain 
an influence over him, but in this he was unsuc- 
cessful. 

_For three years had he maintained this iniqui- 
tous sway, until one day in 1217, when the young 
king was with him at Palencia, and was playing 
with some youthful companions in the court-yard 
of the episcopal palace, a tile, either falling from 
the roof of a tower, or sportively thrown by one 
of his companions, struck him in the head, and 
inflicted a wound of which he presently died. 

This was a fatal blow to the power of Don 

Alvar. _To secure himself from any sudden re- 

vulsion in the popular mind, he determined to 

conceal the death of the king as long as possible, 
and gave out that he had retired to the fortress 
of Tariego, whither he had the body conveyed, 
as if still living. He continued to issue dis- 
patches from time to time in the name of the 
king, and made various excuses for his non- 
appearance in public. 

Queen Berenguela soon learned the truth. 

According to the laws of Castile she was heiress 

o the crown, but she resolved to transfer it to 
her son Fernando, who, being likewise acknowl- 
edged successor to the crown of Leon, would 
unite the two kingdoms under hisrule. To effect 
her purpose she availed herself of the cunning of 
her enemy, kept secret her knowledge’ of the 

_ death of her brother, and sent three of her confi- 
dential cavaliers, Don Lope Diaz de Haro, Sefior 
of Biscay, and Don Gonzalo Ruiz Giron, and 
Don Alonzo Tellez de Meneses, to her late hus- 
band, Alfonso IX., King of Leon, who, with her 
son Fernando, was then at Toro, entreating him 
to send the latter to her to protect her from the 
tyranny of Don Alvar. The prudent mother, 
however, forbore to let King Alfonso know of her 
brother’s death, lest it might awaken in him am- 
bitious thoughts about the Castilian crown. 


{ 


In vain did Queen Berenguela 


_ This mission being se 
cavaliers of her party fo 
of the King Enrique being noised abc 
honored as Queen of Castile, and Don 
bishop came forth in procession to receive her 
The next day she proceeded to the castle 
Duenas, and, on its making some show of res 
ance, took it by force. Ae oy 
The cavaliers who were with the queen en- 
deavored to effect a reconciliation between h 
and Don Alvar, seeing that the latter had powe 
ful connections, and through his partisans and 
retainers held possession of the principal town 
and fortresses; that haughty nobleman, howev: 
would listen to no proposals unless the Prin 
Fernando was given into his guardianship, as ha 
been the Prince Enrique. 
In the meantime the request of Queen\ Beren- — 
guela had been granted by her late husband, the 
King of Leon, and her son Fernando hastenec 
to meet her. The meeting took place at th 
castle of Otiella, and happy was the anxiou: 
mother once more to embrace her son. At h 
command the cavaliers in her train elevated hi 
on the trunk of an elm-tree for a throne, and 
hailed him king with great acclamations. _ 
They now proceeded to Valladolid, which at — 
that time was a great and wealthy town. Here © 
the nobility and chivalry of Estremadura and 
other parts hastened to pay homage to the queen 
A stage was erected in the market-place, whe 
the assembled states acknowledged her for queen — 
and swore fealty to her. She immediately, in 
presence of her nobles, prelates, and people, re- — 
nounced the crown in favor of her son. The air — 
rang with the shouts of ‘‘ Long live Fernando, — 
King of Castile!” The bishops and clergy then 
conducted the king in state to the church. This 
was on the 31st of August, 1217, and about three 
months from the death of King Enrique. “4 
Fernando was at this time about eighteen years 
of age, an accomplished cavalier, having been 
instructed in everything befitting a privce and a 
watrior. 


CHAPTER II. 5 


Pe) 

KING ALFONSO OF LEON RAVAGES CASTILE.— _ 
CAPTIVITY OF DON ALVAR.—DEATH OF _ 
THE LARAS. sl 


KING ALFONSO of Leon was exceedingly ex-_ 
asperated at the furtive manner in which his son > 
Fernando had left him, without informing him of - 
King Henry’s death. He considered, and per- ~ 
haps with reason, the transfer of the crown of — 
Castile by Berenguela to her son, as a manceuvre 
to evade any rights or claims which he, King 
Alfonso, might have over her, notwithstanding 
their divorce ; and he believed that both mother — 
and son had conspired to deceive and outwit 
him; and, what was especially provoking, they — 
had succeeded. It was natural for King Alfonso 
to have become by this time exceedinglyirritable 
and sensitive ; he had been repeatedly thwarted 
in his dearest concerns ; excommunicated out o: 
two wives by the Pope, and now, as he conceived 
cajoled out of a kingdom. : * eal 

In his wrath he flew to arms—a prompt and 
customary recourse of kings in those days when 
they had no will to consult but their own; a 
notwithstanding the earnest expostulations | 
entreaties of holy men, he entered Castile wi 


herita 


the: youthful king, resolute men, well 
d and welt appointed, “and they urged him 
ad them against the King of Leon. Queen 
guela, however interposed and declared 
ner son should never be guilty of the impiety of 
taking up arms against his father. By her advice 
ing Fernando serit an embassy to his father, ex- 
ee with him, and telling him that he 
ught to be thankful to God that ‘Castile was in 
the hands of a son disposed at all times to honor 
and defend him, instead of a stranger Ge might 
ove a dangerous foe. 
‘ing Alfonso, however, was not so to be ap- 
ased. By the ambassadors he sent proposals 

Queen Berenguela that they re-enter into wed- 
lock, for which he would procure a dispensation 
om the Pope; they would then be jointly sov- 
eigns of both Castile and Leon, and the Prince 
Fernando, their son, should inherit both crowns. 
But the virtuous Berenguela recoiled from this 
‘proposal of a second nuptials. ‘‘ God forbid,” 
replied she, ‘‘ that I should return to a sinful 
“marriage ; and as to the crown of Castile, it now 
aes to my son, to whom [have given it with 
the sanction of God and the good men of this 
Reerealny..— 

a _ King Alfonso was more enraged than ever by 
this reply, and being incited and aided by Count 
_ Alvar and his faction, he resumed his ravages, 
_ laying waste the country and burning the villages. 
- He would have attacked Duenas, but found that 
place strongly garrisoned by Diego Lopez de 
Haro and Ruy Diaz de los Cameros ; he next 
marched upon Burgos, but that place was equally 
well garrisoned by Lope Diez de Faro and other 
‘stout Castilian cavaliers; so perceiving his son 
to be more firmly seated upon the! throne than he 
had imagined, and that all his own menaces and 
ravages were unavailing, he returned deeply chag- 
rined to his kingdom. 

King Fernando, in obedience to the dictates 
of his mother as well as of his own heart, ab- 
stained from any acts of retaliation on his father ; 
but he turned his armsagainst Mufion and Lerma 
-and Lara, and other places which either belonged 
to, or held out for, Count Alvar, and having sub- 
- dued them, proceeded to Burgos, the capital of 
his kingdom, where he was received by the bishop 
and clergy with great solemnity, and whither the 
nobles and chivalry from all parts of Castile 
hastened to rally round his throne. The turbu- 
Tent Count Alvar Nufiez de Lara and his brothers 
retaining other fortresses too strong to be easily 
taken, refused all allegiance, and made ravaging 
excursions over the country. The prudent and 
: provident Berenguela, therefore, while at Burgos, 
seeing that the troubles and contentions of the 
kingdom would cause great expense and prevent 

much revenue, gathered together all her jewels 
_ of gold and silver and precious stones, and all her 
plate and rich silks, and other precious things 
and caused them to be sold, and gave the money 
to her son to defray the cost of these civil wars. 

_ King Fernando and his mother departed shortly 
afterward for Palencia; on their way they had 
to pass by Herrera, which at that time was the 
if Id of Count Alvar. When the king came 


| good order and gave it in charge to Alonzo Telle 
and Suer Tellez and Alvar Ruyz to protest the 


Fernan my ufiez with his battalions, © 
) t drew within ii 


the walls. Ws the king had to pass ios byw wi 
| his retinue, he ordered his troops to be put i 


flanks. 

As the royal troops drew near, Count ai 
leaving his people in the town, sallied forth w 
a few cavaliers to regard the army as it passed. — 
Affecting great contempt for the youthful king” 
and his cavaliers, he stood drawn up on a risin 
ground with his attendants, looking down upon 
the troops with scornful aspect, and rejecting, all 
advice to retire into the town. 

As the king and his immediate escort came 
nigh, their attention was attracted to this little 
body of proud watriors drawn up upon a bank and © 
regarding them so loftily ; and Alonzo Tellez and 
Suer Tellez looking more closely, recognized Don > 
Alvar, and putting spurs to their horses, dashed 
up the bank, followed by several cavaliers. Don 
Alvar repented of his vain confidence too late, 
and seeing great numbers urging toward him, © 
turned his reins and retreated toward the town. 
Still his stomach was too high for absolute flight, 
and the others, who spurred after him at full 
speed, overtook him. Throwing himself from his 
horse, he covered himself with his shield and 
prepared for defence. Alonzo Tellez, however, 
called to his men not to kill the count, but to — 
take him prisoner. He was accordingly captured, ys 
with several of his followers, and born offto the 
king and queen. The count had everything to 
apprehend from their vengeance for his misdeeds. 
They used no personal harshness, however, but 
demanded from him that he should surrender all | 
the castles and strong places held by the re- 
tainers and partisans of ‘his brothers and himself, __ 
that he should furnish one hundred horsemen 
to aid in their recovery, and should remain a 
prisoner until those places were all in the posses- _ 
sion of the crown. j 

Captivity broke the haughty spirit of Don h 
Alvar.. He agreed to those conditions, and until © 
they should be fulfilled was consigned to the 
charge of Gonsalvo Ruiz Giron, and confined in 
the castle of Valladolid. The places were de- 
livered up inthe course of a few months, and 
thus King Fernando became strongly possessed 
of his kingdom. 

Stripped of power, state, and possessions, Count 
Alvar and his brothers, after an ineffectual at- 
tempt to rouse the King of Leon to another cam- 
paign against his son, became savage and des- _ 
perate, and made predatory excursions, pillaging — 
the country, until Count Alvar fell mortally ill of 
hydropsy. Struck with remorse and melancholy, 
he repaired to Toro and entered the chivalrous 
order of Santiago, that he might gain the indul- | 
gence granted by the Pope to those who die in 
that order, and hoping, says an ancient chron- 
icler, to oblige God as it were, by that religious 
ceremony, to pardon his sins.* His illness en- 
dured seven months, and he was reduced to 
such poverty that at his death there was not money 
enough left by him to convey his body to Ucles, 
where he had requested to be buried, nor to pay 
for tapers for his funeral. When Queen Beren- 
guela heard this, she ordered that the funeral 
should be honorably performed at her own ex- 
pense, and sent a cloth of gold to cover the bier.f 

The brother of Count Alvar, Don Fernando 


* Cronica Gone, por Don Alonzd Nufiez de Castro, 
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abandoned his country in despair and went to 


-Marocco, where he was well received by the Mi- 


ramamolin, and had lands and revenues assigned 
tohim. He became a great favorite among the 
Moors, to whom he used to recount his deeds in 
the civil wars of Castile. At length he fell dan- 
gerously ill, and caused himself to be taken to a 
suburb inhabited by Christians. There hap- 
pened to be there at that time one Don Gon- 
salvo, a knight of the order of the Hospital of St. 
Jean d’Acre, and who had been in the service of 
Don Fernando, finding his 
end approaching, entreated of the knight his re- 
ligious habit that he might die in it. His request 
was granted, and thus Count Fernando died in 
the habit of a Knight Hospitaller of St. Jean 
d’Acre, in Elbora, a suburb of Marocco. His 
body was afterward brought to Spain, and in- 
ferred in a town on the banks of the Pisuerga, 
in which repose likewise the remains of his wife 
and children. 

_ The Count Gonsalvo Nufiez de Lara, the third 
pf these brothers, also took refuge among the 
Moors. He was seized with violent disease in 
the city of Baeza, where he died. His body was 
conveyed to Campos a Zalmos, which appertained 
lo the Friars of the Temple, where the holy fra- 
ternity gave it the rites of sepulture with all due 
honor. Such was the end of these three brothers 
of the once proud and powerful house of Lara, 
yhose disloyal deeds had harassed their country 
snd brought ruin upon themselves. 


GHA PAE RELI, 


MARRIAGE OF KING FERNANDO.—CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST THE MOORS.—ABEN MOHAMED, 
KING OF BAEZA, DECLARES HIMSELF THE 
VASSAL OF KING FERNANDO.—THEY MARCH 
TO JAEN.—BURNING OF THE TOWER.—FER- 
NANDO COMMENCES THE BUILDING OF THE 
CATHEDRAL AT TOLEDO. 


KING FERNANDO, aided by the sage counsels of 
his mother, reigned for some time in peace and 
quietness, administering his affairs with equity 
and justice. The good Queen Berenguela now 
began to cast about her eyes in search of a suit- 
able alliance for her son, and had many consul- 
tations with the Bishop Maurice of Burgos, and 
other ghostly counsellors, thereupon. They at 
length agreed upon the Princess Beatrix, daughter 
of the late Philip, Emperor of Germany, and the 
Bishop Maurice and Padre Fray Pedro de Arlanza 
were sent as envoys to the Emperor Frederick 
II., cousin of the princess, to negotiate the terms. 
An arrangement was happily effected, and the 
princess set out for Spain. In passing through 
France she was courteously entertained at Paris 
by King Philip, who made her rich presents. On 
the borders of Castile she was met at Vittoria by 
the Queen Berenguela, with a great train of pre- 
lates, monks, and masters of the religious orders, 
and of abbesses and nuns, together with a glori- 
ous train of chivalry. In this state she was con- 
ducted to Burgos, where the king and all his court 
came forth to receive her, and their nuptials 
were celebrated with great pomp and rejoicing. 

King Fernando lived happily with his fair 
Queen Beatrix, and his kingdom remained in 
peace ; but by, degrees he became impatient of 
quiet, and anxious to make war upon the Moors. 
Perhaps he felt ealled upon to make some signal 
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essay in arms at present, having, the day befor 
his nuptials, been armed a knight in the mona: 
tery of Las Huelgos, and in those iron days 
knighthood was not a matter of mere parade an 
ceremony, but called for acts of valor and proofs 
of stern endurance. 
The discreet Berenguela endeavored to dis- 
suade her son from taking the field, considering 
him not of sufficient age. 


her inclinations, but it was in vain that she en- 


deavored to persuade him from making war upon _ 


the infidels. ‘‘ God,” he would say, ‘‘had put 
into his hand not merely a sceptre to govern, but 
a sword to avenge his country.” 

It was fortunate for the good cause, moreover, 
and the Spanish chroniclers, that while the queen- 
mother was endeavoring to throw a damper on 
the kindling fire of her son, a worthy prelate was 
at hand to stir it up into a blaze. This was the 


illustrious historian Rodrigo, Archbishop of To- 
ledo, who now preached a crusade against the | 


Moors, promising like indulgences with those 
granted to the warriors for the Holy Sepulchre. 
The consequence was a great assemblage of 
troops from all parts at Toledo. 

King Fernando was prevented for a time from 
taking the field in person, but sent in advance 
Don Lope Diaz de Haro and Ruy Gonsalvo de 
Giron and Alonzo Tellez de Meneses, with five 
hundred cavaliers well armed and mounted. The 


very sight of them effected a conquest over Aben © 


Mohamed, the Moorish king of Baeza, insomuch 
that he sent an embassy to King Fernando, de- 
claring himself his vassal. ‘ 

When King Fernando afterwards took the 


field, he was joined by this Moorish ally at the — 


Navas or plains of Tolosa; who was in company 
with him when the king marched to Jaen, to the 
foot of a tower, and set fire to it, whereupon 
those Moors who remained in the tower were 
burned to death, and those who leaped from the 
walls were received on the points of lances. 
Notwithstanding the burnt-offering of this 
tower, Heaven did not smile upon the attempt of 
King Fernando to reduce the city of Jaen. He 
was obliged to abandon the siege, but consoled 
himself by laying waste the country. He was 
more successful elsewhere. He carried the 
strong town of Priego by assault, and gave the 
garrison their lives on condition of yielding up 


all their property, and paying, moreover, eighty 


thousand maravedis of silver. For the payment 
of this sum they were obliged to give as hostages 
fifty-five damsels of great beauty, and fifty cava- 
liers of rank, besides nine hundred of the com- 
mon people. The king divided his hostages 
among his bravest cavaliers ‘and the religious 


orders; but his vassal, the Moorish king of 4 
Baeza, obtained the charge of the Moorish dam- 


sels. 

The king then attacked Loxa, and his men 
scaled the walls and burnt the gates, and made 
themselves masters of the place. He then led 
his army into the Vega of Granada, the inhabi- 
tants of which submitted to become his vassals, 
and gave up all the Christian captives in that 
city, amounting to thirteen hundred. 

Aben Mohamed, king of Baeza, then delivered 
to King Fernando the towers of Martos and An- 
dujar, and the king gave them to Don Alvar 
Perez de Castro, and placed with him Don Gon- 
zalo Ybafiez, Master of Calatrava, and Tello 
Alonzo Meneses, son of Don Alonzo Tellez, and 
other stout cavaliers, fitted to maintain frontier 
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posts. These arrangements being made, and 
having ransacked every mountain and valley, 
and taken many other places not herein specified, 
King Fernando returned in triumph to Toledo, 
where he was joyfully received by his mother 
Berenguela and his wife Beatrix. 

Clerical historians do not fail to record with 
infinite satisfaction a single instance of the de- 
vout and zealous spirit which King Fernando had 
derived from his constant communion with the 
reverend fathers of the Church. — As the king was 
one day walking with his ghostly adviser the 
archbishop, in the ,principal church of Toledo, 
which was built in the Moresco fashion, having 
been a mosque of the infidels, it occurred, or 
more probably was suggested to him, that, since 
God had aided him to increase his kingdom, and 
had given him such victories over the enemies of 
his holy faith, it became him to rebuild his holy 
temple, which was ancient and falling to decay, 
and to adorn it richly with the spoils taken from 
the Moors. The thought was promptly carried 
into effect. The king and the archbishop laid 
the first stone with great solemnity, and in the 
fulness of time accomplished that mighty cathe- 
dral of Toledo, which remains the wonder and 
admiration of after ages. 


CHAPTERS, 


ASSASSINATION OF ABEN MOHAMED.—HIS HEAD 
CARRIED AS A PRESENT TO ABULLALE, THE 
MOORISH KING OF SEVILLE.—ADVANCE OF 
THE CHRISTIANS INTO ANDALUSIA.—ABUL- 
LALE PURCHASES A TRUCE. 


THE worthy Fray Antonio Agapida records 
various other victories and achievements of King 
Fernando in a subsequent campaign against the 
Moors of Andalusia ; in the course of which his 
camp was abundantly supplied with grain by his 
vassal Aben Mohamed, the Moorish king of 
Baeza. The assistance rendered by that Moslem 
monarch to the Christian forces in their battles 
against those of his own race and his own faith, 
did not meet with the reward it merited. 
“‘ Doubtless,” says Antonio Agapida, ‘‘ because 
he halted half way in the right path, and did not 
turn thorough renegade.” It appears that his 
friendship for the Christians gave great disgust to 
his subjects, and some of them rose upon him, 
while he was sojourning in the city of Cordova, 
and sought to destroy him. Aben Mohamed fled 
by a gate leading to the gardens, to take shelter 
in the tower of Almodovar; but the assassins 
overtook him, and slew him on a hill near the 
tower. They then cut off his head and carried it 
as a present to Abullale, the Moorish King of 
Seville, expecting to be munificently rewarded ; 
but that monarch gave command that their heads 
should be struck off and their bodies thrown to 
the dogs, as traitors to their liege lords.* 

King Fernando was grieved when he heard 
of the assassination of his vassal, and feared the 
death of Aben Mohamed might lead to a rising 
of the Moors.’ He sent notice to Andujar, to 
Don Alvar Perez de Castro and Alonzo Tellez 
de Meneses, to be on their guard ; but the Moors, 
fearing punishment for some rebellious move- 
ments, abandoned the town, and it fell into the 
hands of the king. The Moors of Martos did the 
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like. The Alcazar of Baeza yielded also to the 
king, who placed in it Don Lope Diaz de Haro, 
with five hundred men. 

Abullale, the Moorish sovereign of Seville, was 
alarmed at seeing the advances which the Chris- 
tians were making in Andalusia; and attempted 
to wrest from their hands these newly acquired 
places. He marched upon Martos, which was 
not strongly walled. The Countess Dofia Yrenia, 
wife to Don Alvar Perez de Castro, was in this 
place, and her husband was absent. Don Tello 
Alonzo, with a Spanish force, hastened to her 
assistance. Finding the town closely invested, 
he formed his men into a troop, and endeavored 
to cut -his way through the enemy. A rude con- 
flict ensued, the cavaliers fought their way for- 
ward, and Christian and Moor arrived pell-mell 
at the gate of the town. Here the press was ex- 
cessive. Fernan Gomez de Pudiello, a stout cav- 
alier, who bore the pennon of Don Tello Alonzo, 
was slain, and the same fate would have befallen 
Don Tello himself, but that a company of esquires 
sallied from the town to his rescue. 

King Abullale now encircled the town, and got 
possession of the Pefia, or rock, which commands 
it, killing two hundred Christians who defended 
it. 

Provisions began to fail the besieged, and they 
were reduced to slay their horses for food, and 
even to eat the hides. Don Gonsalvo Ybafiez, 
master of Calatrava, who was in Baeza, hearing 
of the extremity of the place, came suddenly with 
seventy men and effected an entrance. The aug- 
mentation of the garrison only served to increase 
the famine, without being sufficient in force to 
raise the siege. At length word was brought to 
Don Alvar Perez de Castro, who was witH the 
king at Guadalaxara, of the imminent danger to 
which his wife was exposed. He instantly set 
off for her relief, accompanied by several cavaliers 
of note, and a strong force. They succeeded in 
getting into Martos, recovered the Pefia, or rock, 
and made such vigorous defence that Abullale 
abandoned the siege in despair. In the following 
year King Fernando led his host to take revenge 
upon this Moorish king of Seville; but the latter 
purchased a truce for one year with three hundred 
thousand maravedis of silver.* 


CHAPTER'V. 


ABEN HUD.—ABULLALE PURCHASES ANOTHER 
YEAR’S TRUCE.—FERNANDO HEARS OF THE 
DEATH OF HIS FATHER, THE KING OF LEON, 
WHILE PRESSING THE SIEGE OF JAEN.—HE 
BECOMES SOVEREIGN OF THE TWO KING- 
DOMS OF LEON AND CASTILE. 


ABOUT this time a valiant sheik, named Aben 
Abdallar Mohammed ben Hud, but commonly 
called Aben Hud, was effecting a great revolutior 
in Moorish affairs. He was of the lineage of Aben 
Alfange, and bitterly opposed to the sect of Al- 
mohades, who for a long time had exercised a 
tyrannical sway. Stirring up the Moors of Murcie 
to rise upon their oppressors, he put himself av 
their head, massacred all the Almohades that fell 
into his hands, and made himself sheik or king 
of that region. He purified the mosques with 
water, after the manner in which Christians purify 
their churches, as though they had been defiled 
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by the Almohades. Aben Hud acquired a name 
among those of his religion for justice and good 
faith as well as valor; and after some opposition, 
gained sway over all Andalusia. This brought 
him in collision with King Fernando... . 


es (Something is wanting here.) * 


laying waste fields of grain. The Moorish sove- 
reign of Seville purchased another year’s truce of 
him for three hundred thousand maravedis of sil- 
ver. Aben Hud, on the other hand, collected a 
great force and marched to oppose him, but did 
not dare to give him battle. He went, therefore, 
upon Merida, and fought with King Alfonso of 
Leon, father of King Fernando, where, however, 
he met with complete discomfiture. 

On the following year King Fernando repeated 
this invasion of Andalusia, and was pressing the 
siege of the city of Jaen, which he assailed by 
means of engines discharging stones, when a 
courier arrived in all speed from his mother, in- 
forming him that his father Alfonso was dead, 
and urging him to proceed instantly to Leon, to 
enforce his pretensions to the crown. King Fer- 
nando accordingly raised the siege of Jaen, send- 
ing his engines to Martos, and repaired to Castile, 
to consult with his mother, who was his counsellor 
on all occasions. 

It appeared that in his last will King Alfonso 
had named his two daughters joint heirs to the 
crown. Some of the Leonese and Gallegos were 
disposed to place the Prince Alonzo, brother to 
King Fernando, on the throne; but he had lis- 
tened to the commands of his mother, and had 
resisted all suggestions of the kind; the larger 
part of the kingdom, including the most impor- 
tant cities, had declared for Fernando. 

Accompanied by his mother, King Fernando 
proceeded instantly into the kingdom of Leon 
with a powerful force. Wherever they went the 
cities threw open their gates to them. The 
princesses Dofia Sancha and Dofia Dulce, with 
their mother Theresa, would have assembled a 
force to oppose them, but the prelates were all 
in favor of King Fernando. On his approach 
to Leon, the bishops and clergy and all the prin- 
cipal inhabitants came forth to receive him, and 
conduct him to the cathedral, where he received 
their homage, and was proclaimed king, with the 
Te Deums of the choir and the shouts of the 
people. 

Dofia Theresa, who, with her daughters, was in 
Galicia, finding the kingdom thus disposed of, 
sent to demand provision for herself and the two 
princesses, who in fact were step-sisters of King 
Fernando. Queen Berenguela, though she had 
some reason not to feel kindly disposed toward 
Dofia Theresa, who she might think had been 
exercising a secret influence over her late hus- 
band, yet suppressed all such feelings, and un- 


* The hiatus, here noted by the author, has evidently 
arisen from the loss of a leaf of his manuscript. The 
printed line which precedes the parenthesis concludes 
page 32 of the manuscript; the line which follows it 
begins page 34. The intermediate page is wanting. I 
presume the author did not become conscious of his 
loss until he had resorted to his manuscript for revision, 
and that he could not depend upon his memory to sup- 
ply what was wanting without a fresh resort to authori- 
ties not at hand. Hence a postponement and ultimate 
omission, The missing leaf would scarce have filled 
half a column of print, and, it would seem from the con- 
text, must have related the invasion of Andalusia by 
ee and the ravages committed by his armies.— 
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dertook to repair in person to Galicia, and 
negotiate this singular family question. She had 
an interview with Queen Theresa at Valencia de 
Merlio in Galicia, and arranged a noble dower 
for her, and an annual revenue to each of her 
daughters of thirty thousand maravedis of gold. 
The king then had a meeting with his sisters at 
Benevente, where they resigned all pretensions 
to the throne. All the fortified places which held 
out for them were given up, and thus Fernands 
became undisputed sovereign of the two king. 
doms of Castile and Leon. 


CHAPTER VI. 


EXPEDITION OF THE PRINCE ALONZO AGAINST 
THE MOORS.—ENCAMPS ON THE BANKS OF 
THE GUADALETE.—ABEN HUD ,MARCHES 
OUT FROM XEREZ AND GIVES BATTLE.— 
PROWESS OF GARCIA PEREZ DE VARGAS.— 
FLIGHT AND PURSUIT OF THE MOORS.— 
MIRACLE OF THE BLESSED SANTIAGO. 


KING FERNANDO III., having, through the 
sage counsel and judicious management of his 
mother, made this amicable agreement with his 
step-sisters, by which he gained possession of 
their inheritance, now found his territories to ex- 
tend from the Bay of Biscay to the vicinity of the 
Guadalquivir, and from the borders of Portugal 
to those of Aragon and Valencia; and in addi- 
tion to his titles of King of Castile and Leon, 
called himself King of Spain by seigniorial right. 
Being at peace with all his Christian neighbors, 
he now prepared to carry on, with more zeal and 
vigor than ever, his holy wars against the infidels. 
While making a progress, however, through his 
dominions, administering justice, he sent his 
brother, the Prince Alonzo, to make an expedi- 
tion into the country of the Moors, and to attack 
the newly risen power of Aben Hud 

As the Prince Alonzo was young ana of little 
experience, the king sent Don Alvar Perez de 
Castro, the Castilian, with him as captain, he 
being stout of heart, strong of hand, and skilled 
in war. The prince and his captain went from 
Salamanca to Toledo, where they recruited their 
force with a troop of cavalry. Thence they pro- 
ceeded to Andujar, where they sent out corre- 
dores, or light foraging troops, who laid waste the 
country, plundering and destroying and bringing 
off great booty. Thence they directed their 
ravaging course toward Cordova, assaulted and 
carried Palma, and put all its inhabitants to the 
sword. Following the fertile valley of the Guad- 
alquivir, they scoured the vicinity of Seville, and 
continued onward for Xerez, sweeping off cattle 
and sheep from the pastures of Andalusia; driv- 
ing on long cavalgadas of horses and mules laden 
with spoil; until the earth shook with the tramp- 
ing of their feet, and their course was marked by 
clouds of dust and the smoke of burning villages. 

In this desolating foray they were joined by 
two hundred horse and three hundred foot, Moor- 
ish allies, or rather vassals, being led by the son 
of Aben Mohamed, the king of Baeza. 

Arrived within sight of Xerez, they pitched 
their tents on the banks of the Guadalete—that 
fatal river, sadly renowned in the annals of Spain 
for the overthrow of Roderick and the perdition 
of the kingdom, d . 

Here a good watch was set over the captured 
flocks and herds which covered the adjacent 
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meadows, while the soldiers, fatigued with rav- 
age, gave themselves up to repose on the banks 
of the river, or indulged in feasting and revelry, 
or gambled with each other for their booty. 

In the meantime Aben Hud, hearing of this 
inroad, summoned all his chivalry of the seaboard 
of Andalusia to meet him in Xerez. They 
hastened to obey his call; every leader spurred 
for Xerez with his band of vassals. Thither came 
also the king of the Azules, with seven hundred 
horsemen, Moors of Africa, light, vigorous, and 
active ; and the city was full of troops. 

The camp of Don Alonzo had a formidable ap- 
.pearance at a distanee, from the flocks and herds 
which surrounded it, the vast number of sumpter 
mules, and the numerous captives; but when 
Aben Hud came to reconnoitre it, he found that 
its aggregate force did not exceed three thousand 
five hundred men—a mere handful in comparison 
to his army, and those encumbered with cattle 
and booty. He anticipated, therefore, an easy vic- 
tory. He now sallied forth from the city, and 
took his position in the olive-fields between the 
Christians and the city ; while the African horse- 
men were stationed on each wing, with instruc- 
tions to hem in the Christians on either side, for 
he was only apprehensive of their escaping. It is 
even said that he ordered great quantities of cord 
to be brought from the city, and osier bands to 
‘be made by the soldiery, wherewith to bind the 
multitude of prisoners about to fall into their 
hands. His whole force he divided into seven 
battalions, each containing from fifteen hundred 
to two thousand cavalry. With these he pre- 
pared to give battle. ; 

When the Christians thus saw an overwhelm- 
ing force in front, cavalry hovering on either 
flank, and the deep waters of the Guadalete be- 
hind them, they felt the peril of their situation. 

In this emergency Alvar Perez de Castro 
showed himself the able captain that he had been 
represented. Though apparently deferring to the 
prince in council, he virtually took the command, 
riding among the troops lightly‘armed, with 
truncheon in hand, encouraging every one by 
word and look and fearless demeanor. To give 
the most formidable appearance to their little 
host, he ordered that as many as possible of the 
foot-soldiers should mount upon the mules and 
beasts of burden, and form a troop to be kept in 
reserve. Before the battle he conferred the honor 
of knighthood on Garcia Perez de Vargas, a cav- 
alier destined to gain renown for hardy deeds of 
ERIIIS=' - — 

When the troops were all ready for the field, 
the prince exhorted them as good Christians to 
confess their sins and obtain absolution. There 
was a goodly number of priests and friars with 
the army, as there generally was with all the 
plundering expeditions of this holy war, but there 
were not enough to confess all the army; those, 
therefore, who could not have a priest or monk 
for the purpose, confessed to each other. 

Among the cavaliers were two noted for their 
valor ; but who, though brothers-in-law, lived in 
mortal feud. One was Diego Perez, vassal to 
Alvar Perez and brother to him who had just 
been armed knight; the other was Pero Miguel 
both natives of Toledo. Diego Perez was the 
one who had given cause of offence. He now ap- 
proached his adversary and asked his pardon for 
that day only; that, inatime of such mortal 
peril there might not be enmity and malice in 
their hearts. The priests added their exhorta- 


tions to this request, but Pero Miguel sternly 
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refused to pardon. When this was told to the 
prince and Don Alvar, they likewise entreated: 
Don Miguel to pardon his brother-in-law. ‘I 
will,” replied he, ‘‘if he will come to my arms. 
and embrace meas a brother.” But Diego Perez. 
declined the fraternal embrace, for he saw dan-: 
ger in the eye of Pero Miguel, and he knew his 
savage strength and savage nature, and suspected 
that he meant to strangle him. So Pero Miguel 
went into battle without pardoning his enemy 
who had implored forgiveness. 

At this time, say the old chroniclers, the shouts 
and yells of the Moorish army, the sounds of 
their cymbals, kettle-drums, and other instru- 
ments of warlike music, were so great that heaven 
and earth seemed commingled and confounded. 
In regarding the battle about to overwhelm him, 
Alvar Perez saw that the only chance was to form 
the whole army into one mass, and by a headlong 
assault to break the centre of the enemy. In. 
this emergency he sent word to the prince, wha 
was in the rear with the reserve and had tive hun- 
dred captives in charge, to strike off the heads of 
the captives and join him with the whole reserve. 
This bloody order was obeyed. The prince 
came to the front, all formed together in one 
dense column, and then, with the war-cry 
“* Santiago ! Santiago! Castile! Castile!” charged 
upon the centre of the enemy. The Moors’ line 
was broken by the shock, squadron after squad- 
ron was thrown into confusion, Moors and Chris- 
tians were intermingled, until the field became 
one scene of desperate, chance-medley fighting. 
Every Christian cavalier feught as if the salvation 
of the field depended upon his single arm. Gar- 
cia Perez de Vargas, who had been knighted just 
before the battle, proved himself worthy of the 
honor. He had three horses killed under him, 
and engaged in a desperate combat with the King 
of the Azules, whom at length he struck dead 
from his horse. The king had crossed from Af- 
rica on a devout expedition in the cause of the 
Prophet Mahomet. ‘‘ Verily,” says Antonio 
Agapida, ‘‘ he had his reward.” 

Diego Perez was not behind his brother in 
prowess ; and Heaven favored him in that deadly 
fight, notwithstanding that he had not been par- 
doned by his enemy. In the heat of the battle 
he had broken both sword and lance; where- 
upon, tearing off a great knotted limb from an 
olive-tree, he laid about him with such vigor and 
manhood that he who got one blow in the head 
from that war-club never needed another. Don 
Alvar Perez, who witnessed his feats, was seized 
with delight. At each fresh blow that cracked a 
Moslem skull he would cry out, ‘‘ Assi! Assi! 
Diego, Machacha! Machacha!” (So! So! Di- 
ego, smash them! smash them!) and from that 
day forward that strong-handed cavalier went by 
the name of Diego Machacha, or Diego the 
Smasher, and it remained the surname of several 
of his lineage. 

At length the Moors gave way and fled for the 
gates of Xerez; being hotly pursued they stum- 
bled over the bodies of the slain, and thus many 
were taken prisoners. At the gates the press 
was so great that they killed each other in striv- 
ing to enter; and the Christian sword made 
slaughter under the walls. 

The Christians gathered spoils of the field, 
after this victory, until they were fatigued with 
collecting them, and the precious articles found 
in the Moorish tents were beyond calculation. 
Their camp-fires were supplied with the shafts of 
broken lances, and they found ample use for the 
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cords and osier bands which the Moors had pro- 
vided to bind their expected captives. 

It was a theme of much marvel and solemn 
meditation that of all the distinguished cavaliers 
who entered into this battle, not One was lost, 
excepting the same Pero Miguel who refused to 
pardon his adversary. What became of him no 
one could tell. The last that was seen of him he 
was in the midst of the enemy, cutting down and 
overturning, for he was a valiant warrior and of 
prodigious strength. When the battle and pur- 
suit were at an end, and the troops were recalled 
by sound of trumpet, he did not appear. His 
tent remained empty. The field of battle was 
searched, but he was nowhere to be found. Some 
supposed that, in his fierce eagerness to make 
havoc among the Moors, he had entered the gates 
of the city and there been slain; but his fate re- 
mained a mere matter of conjecture, and the 

. whole was considered an awful warning that no 
Christian should go into battle without pardoning 
those who asked forgiveness. 

“On this day,’”’ says the worthy Agapida, ‘it 
pleased Heaven to work one of its miracles in 
favor of the Christian host; for the blessed San- 
tiago appeared in the air on a white horse, with 
a white banner in one hand anda sword in the 
other, accompanied by a band of cavaliers in 
white. This miracle,” he adds, ‘‘ was beheld by 
many men of verity and worth,” probably the 
monks and priests who accompanied the army ; 
*“as well as by members of the Moors, who de- 
clared that the greatest slaughter was effected by 
those sainted warriors.” 

It may be as well to add that Fray Antonio 
Agapida is supported in this marvellous fact by 
Rodrigo, Archbishop of Toledo, one of the most 
learned and pious men of the age, who lived at 
the time and records it in his chronicle. It is a 
matter, therefore, placed beyond the doubts of 
the profane. 


NoTeE BY THE Epiror.—A memorandum at the foot 
of this page of the author’s manuscript, reminds him to 
‘“notice death of Queen Beatrix about this time,” but 
the text continues silent on the subject. According to 
Mariana, she died in the city of Toro in 1235, before 
the siege of Cordova. Another authority gives the 5th 
of November, 1236, as the date of the decease, which 
would be some months after the downfall of that re- 
nowned city. Her body was interred in the nunnery of 
Las Huelgas at Burgos, and many years afterward re- 
moved to Seville, where reposed the remains of her 
husband, 
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CHAPTER, VII. 


A BOLD ATTEMPT UPON CORDOVA, THE SEAT 
OF MOORISH POWER. 


ABOUT this time certain Christian cavaliers of 
the frontiers received information from Moorish 
captives that the noble city of Cordova was neg- 
ligently guarded, so that the suburbs might easily 
be surprised. They immediately concerted a 
bold attempt, and sent to Pedro and Alvar Perez, 
who were at Martos, entreating them to aid them 
with their vassals. Having collected a sufficient 
force, and prepared scaling ladders, they ap- 
proached the city on a dark night in January, 
amid showers of rain and howling blasts, which 
prevented their footsteps being heard. Arrived 
at the foot of the ramparts, they listened, but 
could hear no sentinel. The guards had shrunk 
into the watch-towers for shelter from the pelting 
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| storm, and the garrison was in profound sleep, 
for it was the midwatch of the night. 

Some, disheartened by the difficulties of the 
place, were for abandoning the attempt, but 
Domingo Mufioz, their adalid, or guide, encour- 
aged them. Silently fastening ladders together, 
so as to be of sufficient length, they placed them 
against one of the towers. The first who mounted 
were Alvar Colodro and Benito de Banos, who 
were dressed as Moors and spoke the Arabic 
language. The tower which they scaled is to 
this day called the tower of Alvar Colodro. 
Entering it suddenly but silently, they found four 
Moors asleep, whom they seized and threw over, 
the battlements, and the Christians below imme- 
diately dispatched them. By this time a number 
more of Christians had mounted the ladder, and 
sallying forth, sword in hand, upon the wall, they 
gained possession of several towers and of the 
gate of Martos. . Throwing open the gate, Pero 
Ruyz Tabur galloped in at the head of a squad- 
ron of horse, and by the dawn of day the whole 
suburbs of Cordova, called the Axarquia, were in 
their possession ; the inhabitants having hastily 
gathered such of their most valuable effects as 
they could carry with them, and taken refuge in 
the city. 

The cavaliers now barricaded every street of 
the suburbs excepting the principal one, which 
was broad and straight; the Moors, however, 
made frequent sallies upon them, or showered 
down darts and arrows and stones from the walls 
and towers of the city. The cavaliers soon 
found that they had got into warm quarters, 
which it would cost them blood and toil to main- 
tain. They sent off messengers, therefore, to 
Don Alvar Perez, then at Martos, and to King 
Fernando, at Benevente, craving instant aid. 
The messenger to the king travelled day and 
night, and found the king at table; when, kneel- 


ing down, he presented the letter with which he 
was charged. 

No sooner had the king read the letter than 
he called for horse and weapon. All Benevente 
instantly resounded with the clang of arms and 
tramp of steed; couriers galloped off in every 
direction, rousing the towns and villages to arms, 
and ordering every one to join the king on the 
frontier. ‘‘ Cordova! Cordova!” was the war- 
cry—that proud city of the infidels! that seat 
of Moorish power! The king waited not to as- 
semble a great force, but, within an hour after 
receiving the letter, was on the road with a hun- 
dred good cavaliers. “ 

It was the depth of winter; the rivers were 
swollen with rain, The royal party were often 
obliged to halt on the bank of some raging 
stream until its waters should subside. \ The 
king was all anxiety and impatience. Cordova! 
Cordova! was the prize to be won, and the cava- 
liers might be driven out of the suburbs before 
he could arrive to their assistance. 

Arrived at Cordova, he proceeded to the 
bridge of Alcolea, where he pitched his tents 
and displayed the royal standard. 

Before the arrival of the king, Alvar Perez had 
hastened from the castle of Martos with a body 
of troops, and thrown himself into the suburbs. 
Many warriors, both horse and foot, had like- 
wise hastened from the frontiers and from the 
various towns to which the king had sent his 
mandates. Some came to serve the king, others 
out of devotion to the holy faith, some to gain 
renown, and not a few to aid in plundering the 
rich city of Cordova. There were many monks, 
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also, who had come for the glory of God and the 
benefit of their convents. 

When the Christians in the suburbs saw the 
royal standard floating above the camp of the 
king, they shouted for joy, and in the exultation 
a the moment, forgot all past dangers and hard- 
Ss Ips. ° 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A SPY IN THE CHRISTIAN CAMP.—DEATH OF 
ABEN HUD.—A VITAL BLOW TO MOSLEM 
POWER.—SURRENDER OF CORDOVA TO KING 
FERNANDO. 


ABEN HuD, the Moorish chief, who had been 
‘defeated by Alvar Perez and Prince Alonzo be- 
fore Xerez, was at this time in Ecija with a large 
force, and disposed to hasten to the aid of Cor- 
ova, but his recent defeat had made him cau- 
tious. He had in his camp a Christian cavalier, 
Don Lorenzo Xuares by name, who had been 
banished from Castile by King Fernando. This 
‘cavalier offered to go-as a spy into the Christian 
camp, accompanied by three Christian horse- 
men, and to bring accounts of its situation and 
‘strength. His offer was gladly accepted, and 
Aben Hud promised to do nothing with his forces 
until his return. 

Don Lorenzo set out privately with his com- 
panions, and when he came to the end of the 
bridge he alighted and took one of the three with 
him, leaving the other two to guard the horses. 
He entered the camp without impediment, and 
saw that it was small and of but little force; for, 
though recruits had repaired from all quarters, 
‘they had as yet arrived in but scanty numbers. 

As Don Lorenzo approached the camp he saw 
a montero who stood sentinel. ‘‘ Friend,” said 
he, ‘‘ do me the kindness to call to me some per- 
‘son who is about the king, as 1 have something 
to tell him of great importance.” The sentinel 
went in and brought out Don Otiella. Don Lo- 
renzo took him aside and said, ‘‘ Do you not 
know me? Iam Don Lorenzo. I pray you tell 
the king that I entreat permission to enter and 
communicate matters touching his safety.” 

Don Otiella went in and awoke the king, who 
was sleeping, and obtained permission for Don 
Lorenzo to enter. When the king beheld him 
he was wroth at his presuming to return from 
‘exile ; but Don Lorenzo replied,—‘‘ Sefior, your 
majesty banished me to the land of the Moors to 
do me harm, but I believe it was intended by 
Heaven for the welfare both of your majesty and 
myself.” Then he apprized the king of the in- 
tention of Aben Hud to come with a great force 
against him, and of the doubts and fears he en- 
tertained lest the army of the king should be too 
powerful. Don Lorenzo, therefore, advised the 
king to draw off as many troops as could be 
spared from the suburbs of Cordova, and to give 
his camp as formidable an aspect as possible ; 
and that he would return and. give Aben Hud 
such an account of the power of the royal camp 
as would deter him from the attack. ‘‘ If,” con- 
tinued Don Lorenzo, ‘‘I fail in diverting him 
from his enterprise, I will come off with all my 
vassals and offer myself, and all I can command, 
for the service of your majesty, and hope to be 
accepted for my good intentions. As to what 
takes place in the Moorish camp, from hence, in 
three days, I will send your majesty letters by 
this my esquire.” E 
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The king thanked Don Lorenzo for his good 
intentions, and pardoned him, and took him as 
his vassal; and Don Lorenzo said: ‘‘ I beseech 
your majesty to order that for three or four nights 
there be made great fires in various parts of the 
camp, so that in case Aben Hud should send 
scouts by night, there may be the appearance of 
a great host.” The king promised it should be 
done, and Don Lorenzo took his leave ; rejoining 
his cormpanions at the bridge, they mounted 
their horses and travelled all night and returned 
to Ecija. 


When Don Lorenzo appeared in presence of : 


Aben Hud he had the air of one fatigued and 
careworn. To the inquiries of the Moor he re- 
turned answers full of alarm, magnifying the 
power and condition of the royal forces. ‘‘ Sefior,’ 
added he, ‘‘ if you would be assured of the truth 
of what I say, send out your scouts, and they will 
behold the Christian tents whitening all the banks 
of the Guadalquivir, and covering the country as 
the snow covers the mountains of Granada; or at 
night they will see fires on hill and dale illumin- 
ing all the land.” 

This intelligence redoubled the doubts and ap- 
prehensions of Aben Hud. On the following day 
two Moorish horsemen arrived in all haste from 
Zaen, King of Valencia, informing him that King. 
James of Aragon was coming against that place 
with a powerful army, and offering him the su- 
premacy of the place if he would hasten with all 
speed to its relief. 

Aben Hud, thus perplexed between two objects, 
asked advice of his counsellors, among whom was 
the perfidious Don Lorenzo. They observed that 
the Christians, though they had possession of the 
suburbs of Cordova, could not for a long time 
master the place. He would have time, there- 
fore, to relieve Valencia, and then turn his arms 
and those of King Zaen against the host of King 
Fernando. ; 
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Aben Hud listened to their advice, and marched Z 


immediately for Almeria, to-take thence his ships 
to guard the port of Valencia. While at Almeria 
a Moor named Aben Arramin, and who was his 
especial favorite, invited him to a banquet. The 
unsuspecting Aben Hud threw off his cares for 
the time, and giving loose to conviviality in the 
house of his favorite, drank freely of the wine- 
cup that was insidiously pressed upon him, until 
he became intoxicated. He was then suffocated 
by the traitor in a trough of water, and it was 
given out that he had died of apoplexy. 

At the death of Aben Hud, his host fell asunder, 
and every one hied him to his home, whereupon 
Don Lorenzo and the Christians who were with 
him hastened to King Fernando, by whom they 
were graciously received and admitted into his 
royal service. 

The death of Aben Hud was a vital blow to 
Moslem power, and spread confusion throughout 
Andalusia. When the people of Cordova heard 
of it, and of the dismemberment of his army, all 
courage withered from their hearts. Day after. 
day the army of King Fernando was increasing, 
the roads were covered with foot-soldiers hasten- 
ing to his standard; every hidalgo who could 
bestride a horse spurred to the banks of the Gua- 
dalquivir to be present at the downfall of Cordova. 
The noblest cavaliers of Castile were continually 
seen marching into the camp with banners flying 
and long trains of retainers. 

The inhabitants held out as long as there was 
help or hope; but they were exhausted by fre- 
quent combats and long and increasing famines 
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-and now the death of Aben Hud cut off all 
chance of succor. With sad and broken spirits, 
therefore, they surrendered their noble city to 
King Fernando, after a siege of six months and 
six days. The surrender took place on Sunday, 
the twenty-ninth day of July, the feast of the 
glorious Apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, in the 
year of the Incarnation one thousand two hundred 
and thirty-six. 

The inhabitants were permitted to march forth 
in personal safety, but to take nothing with them. 
‘“< Thus,” exclaims the pious Agapida, ‘‘ was the 
city of Cordova, the queen of the cities of Anda- 
lusia, which so long had been the seat of the 
power and grandeur of the Moors, cleansed from 
all the impurities of Mahomet and restored to the 
dominion of the true faith.” 

King Fernando immediutely ordered the cross 
to be elevated on the tower of the principal 
mosque, and beside it the royal standard; while 
the bishops, the clergy, and all the people chanted 
Te Deum Laudamus, as a song of triumph for 
this great victory of the faith.* 

The king, having now gained full possession of 

the city, began to repair, embellish, and improve 
it. The grand mosque, the greatest and most 
magnificent in Spain, was now converted into a 
_holy Catholic church. The bishops and other 
clergy walked round it in solemn procession, 
sprinkling holy water in every nook and corner, 
and performing all other rites and ceremonies 
necessary to purify and sanctify it. They erected 
an altar in it, also, in honor of the Virgin, and 
chanted masses with great fervor and unction. 
In this way they consecrated it to the true faith, 
and made it the cathedral of the city. 

In this mosque were found the bells of the 
church of San Iago in Gallicia, which the Alhagib 
Almanzor, in the year of our Redemption nine 
hundred and seventy-five, had brought off in tri- 
umph and placed here, turned with their mouths 
upward to serve as lamps, and remain shining 
mementos of his victory. King Fernando ordered 
that these bells should be restored to the church 
of San Iago; and as Christians had been obliged 
to bring those bells hither on their shoulders, so 
infidels were compelled in like manner to carry 
them back. Great was the popular triumph when 
these bells had their tongues restored to them, 
and were once more enabled to fill the air with 
their holy clangor. 

Having ordered all things for the security and 
welfare of the city, the king placed it under the 
government of Don Tello Alonzo de Meneses ; 
he appointed Don Alvar Perez de Castro, also, 
general of the frontier, having its stronghold in 
the castle of the rock of Martos. The king 
then returned, covered with glory, to Toledo. 

The fame of the recovery of the renowned 

city of Cordova, which for five hundred and 
twenty-two years had been in the power of the 
infidels, soon spread throughout the kingdom, 
and people came crowding from every part to 
inhabit it. The gates which lately had been 
thronged with steel-clad warriors were now be- 
sieged by peaceful wayfarers of all kinds, con- 
ducting trains of mules laden with their effects 
and all their household wealth; and so great was 
the throng that in a little while there were not 
houses sufficient to receive them. 

King Fernando, having restored the bells to 
San Iago, had others suspended in the tower of 
the mosque, whence the muezzin had been accus- 


* Cron. Gen. de Espafia, pt. 4. Bleda, lib. 4, c& ro, 
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tomed to call the Moslems to their worship, 
‘‘ When the pilgrims,” says Fray Antonio Aga- 
pida, ‘‘ who repaired to Cordova, heard the holy 
sound of these bells chiming from the tower of 
the cathedral, their hearts leaped for joy, and 
they invoked blessings on the head of the pious 
King Fernando.” : 


CHAPTER IX. 


MARRIAGE OF KING FERNANDO TO THE PRIN- 
CESS JUANA.—FAMINE AT CORDOVA.—DON 
ALVAR PEREZ. 


WHEN Queen Berenguela beheld King Fer- 
nando returning in triumph from the conquest of 
Cordova, her heart was lifted up with transport, 
for there is nothing that more rejoices the heart 
of a mother than the true glory of her son. The 
queen, however, as has been abundantly shown, 
was a woman of great sagacity and forecast. She 
considered that upwards of two years had elapsed 
since the death of the Queen Beatrix, and that 
her son was living in widowhood. It is true he 
was of quiet temperament, and seemed suffi- 
ciently occupied by the cares of government and 
the wars for the faith; so that apparently he had 
no thought of further matrimony ; but the shrewd 
mother considered likewise that he was in the 
prime and vigor of his days, renowned in arms, 
noble and commanding in person, and gracious 
and captivating in manners, and surrounded by 
the temptations of a court. True, he was a saint 
in spirit, but after all in flesh he was a man, and 
might be led away into those weaknesses very 
incident to, but highly unbecoming of, the ex- 
alted state of princes. The good mother was 
anxious, therefore, that he should enter again 
into the secure and holy state of wedlock. 

King Fernando, a mirror of obedience to his 
mother, readily concurred with her views in the 
present instance, and left it to her judgment and 
discretion to make a choice for him. The choice 
fell upon the Princess Juana, daughter of the 
Count of Pothier, and a descendant of Louis the 
Seventh of France. The marriage was negotiated 
by Queen Berenguela with the Count of Pothier ; 
and the conditions being satisfactorily arranged, 
the princess was conducted in due state to Burgos, 
where the nuptials were celebrated with great 
pomp and ceremony. 

The king, as well as his subjects, was highly 
satisfied with the choice of the sage Berenguela, 
for the bride was young, beautiful, and of stately 
form, and conducted herself with admirable 
suavity and grace. 

After the rejoicings were over, King Fernando 
departed with his bride, and visited the principal 
cities and towns of Castile and Leon ; receiving 
the homage of his subjects, and administering 
justice according to the primitive forms of those 
days, when sovereigns attended personally to the 
petitions and complaints of their subjects, and 
went about hearing causes and redressing griev- 
ances. 

In the course of his progress, hearing while at 
Toledo of a severe famine which prevailed at 
Cordova, he sent a large supply of money to 
that city, and at the same time issued orders to 
various parts, to transport thither as much grain 
as possible. The calamity, however, went on 
increasing. The conquest of Cordovahad drawn 
thither great multitudes, expecting to thrive on 
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the well-known fertility and abundance of the 
country. But the Moors, in the agitation of the 
time, had almost ceased to cultivate their fields ; 
the troops helped to consume the supplies on 
hand; there were few hands to labor and an in- 
finity of mouths to eat, and the cry of famine 
went on daily growing more intense. 

Upon this, Don Alvar Perez, who had com- 

mand of the frontier, set off to represent the 
case in person to the king; for one living word 
from the mouth is more effective than a thousand 
dead words from the pen. - He found the king at 
Valladolid, deeply immersed in the religious ex- 
ercises of Holy Week, and much did it grieve 
this saintly monarch, say his chroniclers, to be 
obliged even for a moment to quit the holy quiet 
of the church for the worldly bustle of the pal- 
ace, to lay by the saint and enact the soverign. 
Having heard the representations of Don Alvar 
Perez, he forthwith gave him ample funds where- 
with to maintain his castles, his soldiers, and 
even the idlers who thronged about the frontier, 
and who would be useful subjects when the 
times should become settled. Satisfied, also, of 
the zeal and loyalty of Alvar Perez, which had 
been so strikingly displayed in the present in- 
stance, he appointed him adelantado of the whole 
frontier of Andalusia—an office equivalent to that 
at present called viceroy. Don Alvar hastened 
back to execute his mission and enter upon his 
new office. He took his station at Martos, in its 
rock-built castle, which was the key of all that 
rontier, whence he could carry relief to any 
point of his command, and could make occa- 
sional incursions into the territories. The fol- 
lowing chapter will show the cares and anxieties 
which awaited him in his new command. 


CHAPTER X. 


ABEN ALHAMAR, FOUNDER OF THE ALHAMBRA. 
—FORTIFIES GRANADA AND MAKES IT HIS 
CAPITAL. — ATTEMPTS. TO SURPRISE THE 
CASTLE OF MARTOS.—PERIL OF THE FORT- 
RESS.—A WOMAN’S STRATAGEM TO SAVE 
IT.—DIEGO PEREZ, THE SMASHER.—DEATH 
OF COUNT ALVAR PEREZ DE CASTRO, 


ON the death of Aben Hud, the Moorish power 
in Spain was broken up into factions, as has 
already been mentioned; but these factions were 
soon united under one head, who threatened to 
be a formidable adversary to the Christians. 
This was Mohammed ben Alhamar, or Aben 
Alhamar, as he is commonly called in history. 
He was a native of Arjona, of noble descent, 
being af the Beni Nasar, or race of Nasar, and 
had been educated in a manner befitting his 
rank. Arrived at manly years, he had been ap- 
pointed alcayde of Arjona and Jaen, and had dis- 
tinguished himself by the justice and benignity 
of his rule. He was intrepid, also, and ambi- 
tious, and during the late dissensions among the 
Moslems had extended his territories, making 
himself master of many strong places. 

On the death of Aben Hud, he made a mili- 
tary circuit through the Moorish territories, and 
was everywhere hailed with acclamations as the 
only one who could save the Moslem power in 
Spain from annihilation. At length he entered 
Granada amidst the enthusiastic shouts of the 
populace. Here he was proclaimed king, and 
found himself at the head of the Moslems of 
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Spain, being the first of his illustrious line that 
ever sat upon a throne. It needs nothing more 
to give lasting renown to Aben Alhamar than to 
say he was the founder of the Alhambra, that 
magnificent monument which to this day bears 
testimony to Moorish taste and splendor. As 


| yet, however, Aben Alhamar had not time to in- 


dulge in the arts of peace. He saw the storm of 
war that threatened his newly founded kingdom, 
and prepared to buffet with it. The territories 
of Granada extended along the coast from Algez- 
iras almost to Murcia, and inland as far as Jaen 
and Huescar. All the frontiers he hastened to 
put in a state of defense, while he strongly forti- 
fied the city of Granada, which he made his 
capital. 

By the Mahometan law every citizen is a sol- 
dier, and to take arms in defense of the country 
and the faith is a religious and imperative duty. 
Aben Alhamar, however, knew the unsteadiness 
of hastily levied militia, and organized a standing 
force to garrison his forts and cities, the expense 
of which he defrayed from his own revenues. 
The Moslem warriors from ali parts now rallied 
under his standard, and fifty thousand Moors 
abandoning Valencia on the conquest of that 
country by the king of Aragon, hastened to put 
themselves under the dominion of Aben Alhamar. 

Don Alvar Perez, on returning to his post, had 
intelligence of all these circumstances, and per- 
ceived that he had not sufficient force to make 
head against such a formidable neighbor, and 
that in fact the whole frontier, so recently wrested 
from the Moors, was in danger of being recon- 
quered. With his old maxim, therefore, ‘‘ There 
is more life in one word from the mouth than in 
a thousand words from the pen,” he determined 
to have another interview with King Fernando, 
and acquaint him with the imminent dangers im- 
pending over the frontier. 

He accordingly took his departure with great 
secrecy, leaving his countess and her women and 
donzellas in his castle of the rock of Martos, 
guarded by his nephew Don Tello and forty 
chosen men. 

The departure of Don Alvar Perez was not so 
secret, however, but that Aben .Alhamar had 
notice of it by his spies, and he resolved to make 
an attempt to surprise the castle of Martos, 
which, as has been said, was the key to all this 
frontier. 

Don Tello, who had been left in command of 
the fortress, was a young galliard, full of the fire 
of youth, and he had several hardy and adven- 
turous cavaliers with him, among whom was 
Diego Perez de Vargas, surnamed Machacha, or 
the Smasher, for his exploits at the battle of 
Xerez in smashing the heads of the Moors with 
the limb of an olive-tree. These hot-blooded 
cavaliers, looking out like hawks from their 
mountain hold, were seized with an irresistible 
inclination to make a foray into the lands of their 
Moorish neighbors. On a bright morning they 
accordingly set forth, promising the donzellas of 
the castle to bring them jewels and rich silks, the 
spoils of Moorish women. 

The cavaliers had not been long gone when 
the castle was alarmed by the sound of trumpets, 
and the watchman from the tower gave notice of 
a cloud of dust, with Moorish banners and armor 
gleaming through it. It was, in fact, the Moor- 
ish king, Aben Alhamar, who pitched his tents 
before the castle. 

Great was the consternation that reigned with- 
in the walls, for all the men were absent, except- 
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ing one or two necessary for the service of the 
castle. The dames and donzellas gave themselves 
up to despair, expecting to be carried away cap- 
tive, perhaps to supply some Moorish harem. 
The countess, however, was of an intrepid: spirit 
and ready invention. Summoning her duefias and 
damsels, she made them arrange their hair, and 
dress themselves like men, take weapons in 
hand, and show themselves between the battle- 
ments. The Moorish king was deceived, and 
supposed the fort well garrisoned. He was de- 
terred, therefore, from attempting to take it by 
storm. In the meantime. she dispatched a mes- 
senger by the postern-gate, with orders to speed 
swiftly in quest of Don Tello, and tell him the 
peril of the fortress. 

At hearing these tidings, Don Tello and his 
companions turned their reins and spurred back 
for the castle, but on drawing nigh, they saw from 
a hill that it was invested by a numerous host 
who were battering the walls. It was an appall- 
ing sight—to cut their way through such a force 
seemed hopeless—yet their hearts were wrung 
with anguish when they thought of the countess 
and her helpless donzellas. Upon this, Diego 
Perez de Vargas, surnamed Machacha, stepped 
forward and proposed to form a forlorn hope, and 
attempt to force a passage to the castle. ‘‘ If any 
of us succeed,” said he, ‘‘ we may save the coun- 
tess and the rock; if we fall, we shall save our 
souls and act the parts of good cavaliers. This 
rock is the key of all the frontier, on which the 
king depends to get possession of the country. 
Shame would it be if Moors should capture it; 
above all if they should lead away our honored 
countess and her ladies captive before our eyes, 
while our lances remain unstained by blood and 
we unscarred with a wound. For my part, I would 
rather die than see it. Life is but short; we 
should do in it our best. So, in a word, cavaliers, 
if you refuse to join me I will take my leave of 
you and do what I can with my single arm.” 

“* Diego Perez,” cried Don Tello, ‘‘ you have 
spoken my very wishes ; I will stand by you until 
the death, and let those who are good cavaliers 
and hidalgos follow our example.” 

The other cavaliers caught fire at these words ; 
forming a solid squadron, they put spurs to their 
horses, and rushed down upon the Moors, The 
first who broke into the ranks of the enemy was 
Diego Perez, the Smasher, and he opened a way 
for the others. Their only object was to cut their 
way to the fortress; so they fought and pressed 
forward. The most of them got to the rock; 
some were cut off by the Moors, and died like 
valiant knights, fighting to the last gasp. 

When the Moorish king saw the daring of these 
cavaliers, and that they had succeeded in rein- 
forcing the garrison, he despaired of gaining the 
castle without much time, trouble, and loss of 
blood. He persuaded himself, therefore, that it 
was not worth the price, and, striking his tents, 
abandoned the siege. Thus the rock of Martos 
was saved by the sagacity of the countess and 
the prowess of Diego Perez de Vargas, surnamed 
the Smasher. 

In the meantime, Don Alvar Perez de Castro 
arrived in presence of the king at Hutiel. King 
Fernando received him with benignity, but 
seemed to think his zeal beyond his prudence ; 
leaving so important a frontier so weakly guarded, 
sinking the viceroy in the courier, and coming so 
far to give by word of mouth what might easily 
have been communicated by letter. He felt the 
value, however, of his loyalty and devotion, but, 
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furnishing him with ample funds, requested him 
to lose no time in getting back to his post. The 
count set out on his return, but it is probable the © 
ardor and excitement of his spirit proved fatal to 
him, for he was seized with a violent fever when © 
on the journey, and died in the town of Orgaz. 


CHARTER (Xi: 


ABEN HUDIEL, THE MOORISH KING OF MUR 
CIA, BECOMES THE VASSAL OF KING FER- 
NANDO.—ABEN ALHAMAR SEEKS TO DRIVE 
THE CHRISTIANS OUT OF ANDALUSIA. — 
FERNANDO TAKES THE FIELD AGAINST 
HIM.—RAVAGES OF THE KING.—HIS LAST 
MEETING WITH THE QUEEN-MOTHER. 


THE death of Count Alvar Perez de Castro 
caused deep affliction to King Fernando, for he 
considered him the shield of the frontier. While 
he was at Cordova, or at his rock of Martos, the 
king felt as assured of the safety of the border as 
though he had been there himself. As soon as he 
could be spared from Castile and Leon, he has- 
tened to Cordova, to supply the loss the frontier 
had sustained in the person of his vigilant heu- 
tenant. One of his first measures was to effect a 
truce of one year with the king of Granada—a 
measure which each adopted with great regret, 
compelled by his sevéral policy : King Fernando 
to organize and secure his recent conquests ; 
Aben Alhamar to regulate and fortify his newly 
founded kingdom. Each felt that he had a power- 
ful enemy to encounter and a desperate struggle 
before him. 

King Fernando remained at Cordova until the 
spring of the following year (1241), regulating 
the affairs of that noble city, assigning houses 
and estates to such of his cavaliers as had dis- 
tinguished themselves in the conquest, and, as 
usual, making rich donations of towns and great 
tracts of land to the Church and to different re- 
ligious orders. Leaving his brother Alfonso with 
a sufficient force to keep an eye upon the king 
of Granada and hold him in check, King Fer- 
nando departed for Castile, making a circuit by 
Jaen and Baeza and Andujar, and arriving in 
Toledo on the fourth of April. Here he received 
important propositions from Aben Hudiel, the 
Moorish king of Murcia. The death of Aben 
Hud had left that kingdom.a scene of confusion. 
The alcaydes of the different cities and fortresses 
were at strife with each other, and many refused 
allegiance to Aben Hudiel. The latter, too, was 
in hostility with Aben Alhamar, the king of- 
Granada, and he feared he would take advantage 
of his truce with King Fernando, and the dis- 
tracted state of the kingdom of Murcia, to make 
an inroad. Thus desperately situated, Aben 
Hudiel had sent missives to King Fernando, en- 
treating his protection, and offering to become 
his vassal. 

The king of Castile gladly closed with this 
offer. He forthwith sent his son and heir, the 
Prince Alfonso, to receive the submission of the 
king of Murcia. As the prince was young and 
inexperienced in these affairs of state, he sent 
with him Don Pelayo de Correa, the Grand Mas- 
ter of Santiago, a cavalier of consummate wisdom 
and address, and also Rodrigo Gonzalez Giron. 
The prince was received in Murcia with regal 
honors ; the terms were soon adjusted by which 
the Moorish king acknowledged vassalage te 
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King Fernando, and ceded to him one-half of his 
revenues, in return for which the king graciously 
took him under his protection. The alcaydes of 
Alicant, Elche, Oriola, and several other places, 
agreed to this covenant of vassalage, but it was 
indignantly spurned by the Wali of Lorca; he 
had been put in office by Aben Hud; and, now 
that potentate was no more, he aspired to exer- 
cise an independent sway, and had placed al- 
caydes of his own party in Mula and Carthagena. 

As the prince Alfonso had come to solemnize 
the act of homage and vassalage proposed by the 
Moorish king, and not to extort submission from 
his subjects by force of arms, he contented him- 
self with making a progress through the kingdom 
and receiving the homage of the acquiescent 
towns and cities, after which he rejoined his 
father in Castile. 

It is conceived by the worthy Fray Antonio 
Agapida, as well as by other monkish chroni- 
clers, that this important acquisition of territory 
by the saintly Fernando was a boon from Heaven 
in reward of an offering which he made to God 
of his daughter Berenguela, whom early in this 
year he dedicated as a nun in the convent of Las 
Huelgas, in Burgos—of which convent the king’s 
sister Constanza was abbess.* 

About this time it was that King Fernando 
gave an instance of his magnanimity and _ his 
chivalrous disposition. We have seen the deadly 
opposition he had experienced from the haughty 
house of Lara, and the ruin which the three 
brothers brought upon themselves by their trai- 
torous hostility. The anger of the king was ap- 
peased by their individualruin; he did not desire 
to revenge himself upon their helpless families, 
nor to break down and annihilate a house lofty 
and honored in the traditions of Spain. One of 
the brothers, Don Fernando, had left a daughter, 
Dofia Sancha Fernandez de Lara; there hap- 
pened at this time to be in Spain a cousin-german 
of the king, a prince of Portugal, Don Fernando 
by name, who held the sefioria of Serpa. Between 
this prince and Dona Sancha the king effected a 
marriage, whence has sprung one of the most 
illustrious branches of the ancient house of Lara.+ 
The other daughters of Don Fernando retained 
large possessions in Castile; and one of his sons 
will be found serving valiantly under the standard 
of the king. 

In the meantime the truce with Aben Alhamar, 
the king of Granada,*had greatly strengthened 
the hands of that monarch. He had received 
accessions of troops from various parts, had for- 
tified his capital and his frontiers, and now 
fomented disturbances in the neighboring king- 
dom of Murcia—encouraging the refractory 
cities to persist in their refusal of vassalage— 
hoping to annex that kingdom to his own newly 
consolidated dominions. 

The Wali of Lorca and his partisans, the al- 
caydes of Mula and Carthagena, thus instigated 
by the king of Granada, now increased in turbu- 
lence, and completely overawed the feeble-handed 
Aben Hudiel. King Fernando thought this a 
good opportunity to give his son and heir his first 
essay in arms. He accordingly dispatched the 
prince a second time to Murcia, accompanied 
as before by Don Pelayo de Correa, the Grand 
Master of Santiago; but he sent him now with a 
strong military force, to play the part of a con- 
queror. The conquest, as may be supposed, was 


* Cronica del Rey Santo, cap. 13. 
+ Notas para la Vida del Santo Rey, p. 554. 
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easy; Mula, Lorca, and Carthagena soon sub- 
mitted, and the whole kingdom was reduced te 
vassalage—Fernando henceforth adding to his 
other titles King of Murcia. ‘‘ Thus,” says Fray 
Antonio Agapida, ‘was another precious jewel 
wrested from the kingdom of Antichrist, and 
added to the crown of this saintly monarch.” 

But it was not in Murcia alone that King 
Fernando found himself called to contend with 
his new adversary'the ‘king of Granada. That 
able and active monarch, strengthened as has 
been said during the late truce, had made bold 
forays in the frontiers recently conquered by 
King Fernando, and had even extended them to 
the neighborhood of Cordova. In all this he 
had been encouraged by some degree of negli- 
gence and inaction on the part of King Fer- 
nando’s brother Alfonso, who had been left in 
charge of the frontier. The prince took the field 
against Aben Alhamar, and fought him manfully ; 
but the Moorish force was too powerful to be 
withstood, and the prince was defeated. 

Tidings of this was sent to King Fernando, 
and of the great danger of the frontier, as Aben 
Alhamar, flushed with success, was aiming to 
drive the Christians out of Andalusia. King 
Fernando immediately set off for the frontier, 
accompanied by the Queen Juana. He did not 
wait to levy a powerful force, but took with him 
a small number—knowing the loyalty of his sub- 
jects and their belligerent propensities, and that 
they would hasten to his standard the moment 
they knew he was in the field and exposed to 
danger. His force accordingly increased as he 
advanced. At Andujar he met his brother Al- 
fonso with the relics of his lately defeated army 
—all brave and expert soldiers. He had now 
a commanding force, and leaving the queen with 
a sufficient guard at Andujar, he set off with his 
brother Alfonso and Don Nufio Gonzalez de Lara, 
son of the Count Gonzalo, to scour the country 
about Arjona, Jaen, and Alcandete. The Moors 
took refuge in their strong places, whence they 
saw with aching hearts the desolation of their 
country—olive plantations om fire, vineyards laid 
waste, groves and orchards cut down, and all 
the other modes of ravage practised in these un- 
sparing wars. ; 

The King of Granada did not venture to take 
the field; and King Fernando, meeting no enemy 
to contend with, while ravaging the lands of Al- 
candete, detached a part of his force under Don 
Rodrigo Fernandez de Castro, a son of the brave 
Alvar Perez lately deceased, and he associated 
with him Nufio Gonzales, with orders to besiege 
Arjona. This was a place dear to Aben Alha- 
mar, the King of Granada, being his native place, 
where he had first tasted the sweets of power. 
Hence he was commonly called the. King of 
Arjona. 

The people of the place, though they had 
quailed before King Fernando, despised his offi- 
cers and set them at defiance. The king himself, 
however, made his appearance on the following 
day with the remainder of his forces, whereupon 
Arjona capitulated. 

While his troops were reposing from their 
fatigues, the king made some further ravages, 
and reduced several small towns to obedience. 
He then sent his brother Don Alfonso with suf- 
ficient forces to carry fire and sword into the 
Vega of Granada. In the meantime he returned 
to Andujar to the Queen Juana. He merely 
came, say the old chroniclers, for the purpose of 
conducting her to Cordovs ; fulfilling, always, 
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his duty as a cavalier, without neglecting that of 
a king. 

The moment he had left her in her palace at 
Cordova, he hastened back to join his brother in 
harassing the territories of Granada. He came 
in time; for Aben Alhamar, enraged at seeing 
the destruction of the Vega, made such a vigor- 
ous sally that had Prince Alfonso been alone in 
command, he might have received a second les- 
son still more disastrous than the first. The 
presence of the king, however, put new spirits 
and valor into the troops: the Moors were driven 
back to the city, and the Christians pursued them 
to the very gates. As the king had not sufficient 
forces with him to attempt the capture of this 
place, he contented himself with the mischief he 
had done, and, with some more which he subse- 
quently effected, he returned to Cordova to let 
his troops rest from their fatigues. 

While the king was in this city a messenger 
arrived from his mother, the Queen Berenguela, 
informing him of her intention of coming to pay 
him a visit. A long time had elapsed since they 
had seen each other, and her extreme age ren- 
dered her anxious to embrace her son. The king, 
to prevent her from taking so long a journey, set 
off to meet her, taking with him his Queen Juana. 
The meeting took place in Pezuelo near Burgos,* 
and was affecting on both sides, for never did son 
and mother love and honor each other more 
truly. In this interview, the queen represented 
her age and increasing weakness, and her in- 
capacity to cope with the fatigues of public 
affairs, of which she had always shared the bur- 
den with the king; she therefore signified her 
wish to retire to her convent, to pass the remnant 
of her days in holy repose. King Fernando, who 
had ever found in his mother his ablest counsellor 
and best support, entreated her not to leave his 
side in these arduous times, when the King of 
Granada on one side, and the King of Seville on 
the other, threatened to put all his courage and 
resources to the trial. A long and earnest, yet 
tender and affectionate, conversation succeeded 
between them, whi¢gh resulted in the queen- 
mother’s yielding to his solicitations. The illus- 
trious son and mother remained together six 
weeks, enjoying each other’s society, after which 
they separated—the king and queen for the fron- 
tier, and the queen-mother for Toledo. They 
were never to behold each other again upon 
earth, for the king never returned to Castile. 


CHAPTER XII. 


KING FERNANDO’S EXPEDITION TO ANDALUSIA.— 
SIEGE OF JAEN.—SECRET DEPARTURE OF 
ABEN ALHAMAR FOR THE CHRISTIAN CAMP. 
—HE ACKNOWLEDGES HIMSELF THE VAS- 
SAL OF THE KING, WHO ENTERS JAEN IN 
TRIUMPH. 


IT was in the middle of August, 1245, that King 
Fernando set out on his grand expedition to 
Andalusia, whence he was never to return. All 
that autumn he pursued the same destructive 
course as in his preceding campaigns, laying 
waste the country with fire and sword in the 
vicinity of Jaen and to Alcalala Real. The town, 

* Some chronicles, through mistake, make it Pezuelo 
near Ciudal Real, in the mountains on the confines of 
Granada, 
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too, of Illora, built on a lofty rock and fancying 
itself secure, was captured and given a prey to 
flames, which was as a bale fire to the country. 
Thence he descended into the beautiful Vega of 
Granada, ravaging that earthly paradise. Aben 
Alhamar sallied forth from Granada with what 
forces he could collect, and a bloody battle ensued 
about twelve miles from Granada. A part of the 
troops of Aben Alhamar were hasty levies, in- 
habitants of the city, and but little accustomed to 
combat; they lost courage, gave way, and threw 
the better part of the troops in disorder ; a retreat 
took place which ended in a headlong flight, in 
which there was great carnage.* 

Content for the present with the ravage he had 
made and the victory he had gained, King 
Fernando now drew off his troops and repaired to 
his frontier hold of Martos, where they might rest 
after their fatigues in security. 

Here he was joined by Don Pelayo Perez Cor- 
rea, the Grand Master of Santiago. This valiant 
cavalier, who was as sage and shrewd in council 
as he was adroit and daring in the field, had aided 
the youthful Prince Alfonso in completing the 
tranquillization of Murcia, and leaving him in the 
quiet administration of affairs in that kingdom, had 
since been on a pious and political mission to the 
court of Rome. He arrived most opportunely at 
Martos, to aid the king with his counsels, for there 
was none in whose wisdom and loyalty the king 
had more confidence. 

The grand master listened to all the plans of 
the king for the humiliation of the haughty King 
of Granada ; he then gravely but most respectfully 
objected to the course the king was pursuing. He 
held the mere ravaging the country of little ulti- 
mate benefit. It harassed and irritated, but did 
not destroy the enemy, while it fatigued and de- 
moralized the army. To conquer the country, 
they must not lay waste the field, but take the 
towns ; so long as the Moors retained their strong- 
holds, so long they had dominion over the land. 
He advised, therefore, as a signal blow to the 
power of the Moorish king, the capture of the 
city of Jaen. This was acity of immense strength, 
the bulwark of the kingdom; it was well supplied 
with provisions and the munitions of war ; strongly 
garrisoned and commanded by Abu Omar, native 
of Cordova, a general of cavalry, and one of the 
bravest officers of Aben Alhamar. King Fer- 
nando had already besieged it in vain, but the 
reasoning of the grand master had either con- 
vinced his reason or touched his pride. He set 
himself down before the walls of Jaen, declaring 
he would never raise the siege until he was mas- 
ter of the place. For a long time the siege was 
carried on in the depth of winter, in defiance of 
rain and tempests. Aben Alhamar was in despair : 
he could not relieve the place ; he could not again 
venture on a battle with the king after his late de- 
feat. He saw that Jaen must fall, and feared it 
would be followed by the fall of Granada. He was 
a man of ardent spirit and quick and generous im- 
pulses. Taking a sudden resolution, he departed 
secretly for the Christian camp, and made his way 
to the presence of King Fernando. ‘‘ Behold be- 
fore you,” said he, ‘‘the King of Granada. Re- 
sistance I find unavailing ; I come, trusting to 
your magnanimity and good faith, to put myself 
under your protection and acknowledge myself 
your vassal.” So saying, he knelt and kissed the 
king’s hand in token of homage. 

“King Fernando,” say. the old chroniclers, 


* Conde, tom. iii. c. 5, 
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‘was not to be outdone in generosity. He raised 
his late enemy from the earth, embraced him as 
a friend, and left him in the sovereignty of his do- 
minions ; the good king, however, was as politic 
as he was generous. He received Aben Alhamar 
as a vassal; conditioned for the delivery of Jaen 
into his hands; for the yearly payment of one-half 
of his revenues; for his attendance at the cortes 
as one of-the nobles of the empire, and his aiding 
Castile in war with a certain number of horse- 
men.” 

In compliance with these conditions, Jaen was 
given up to the Christian king, who entered it in 
triumph about the end of February.* His first 
care was to repair in grand procession, bearing 
the holy cross, to the principal mosque, which 
was purified and sanctified by the Bishop of Cor- 
dova, and erected into a cathedral and dedicated 
to the most holy Virgin Mary. 

He remained some time in Jaen, giving repose 
to his troops, regulating the affairs of this impor- 
tant place, disposing of houses and estates among 
his warriors who had most distinguished them- 
selves, and amply rewarding the priests and monks 
who had aided him with their prayers. 

As to Aben Alhamar, he returned to Granada, 
relieved from apprehension of impending ruin to 
his kingdom, but deeply humiliated at having to 
come under the yoke of vassalage. He consoled 
himself by prosecuting the arts of peace, improv- 
ing the condition of his people, building hospitals, 
founding institutions of learning, and beautifying 
his capital with those magnificent edifices which 
remain the admiration of posterity; for now it 
was that he commenced to build the Alhambra. 


Nore.—There is some dispute among historians as to 
the duration of the siege and the date of the surrender of 
Jaen. Some make the siege endure eight months, from 
August into the middle of April. The authentic Agapida 
adopts the opinion of the author of WVotas para la Vida 
del Santo Rey, etc., who makes the siege begin on the 
31st December and end about the 26th February. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


AXATAF, KING OF SEVILLE, EXASPERATED AT 
THE SUBMISSION OF THE KING OF GRAN- 
ADA, REJECTS THE PROPOSITIONS OF KING 
FERNANDO FOR A TRUCE.—THE LAT- 
TER IS ENCOURAGED BY A VISION TO UN- 
DERTAKE THE CONQUEST OF THE CITY 
OF SEVILLE.—DEATH OF QUEEN BEREN- 
GUELA.—A DIPLOMATIC MARRIAGE, 


KING FERNANDO, having reduced the fair 
kingdom of Granada to vassalage, and fortified 
himself in Andalusia by the possession of the 
strong city of Jaen, bethought him now of re- 
turning to Castile. There was but one Moorish 
potentate in Spain whose hostilities he had to 
fear: this was Axataf, the King of Seville. He 
was the son of Aben Hud, and succeeded to a 
portion of his territories. Warned by the signal 
defeat of his father at Xerez, he had forborne to 
take the field against the Christians, but had 
spared no pains and expense to put the city of 
Seville in the highest state of defence ; strength- 
ening its walls and towers, providing it with mu- 
nitions of war of all kinds, and exercising his 
people continually in the use of arms. King 
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Fernando was loth to leave this great frontier in 
its present unsettled state, with such a powerful 
enemy in the neighborhood, who might take ad- 
vantage of his absence to break into open hostil- 
ity; still it was his policy to let the sword rest in 
the sheath until he had completely secured his 
new possessions. He sought, therefore, to make 
a truce with King Axataf, and, to enforce his 
propositions, it is said he appeared with his army 
before Seville in May, 1246.* His propositions 
were rejected, as it were, at the very gate. It 
appears that the King of Seville was exasperated 
rather than dismayed by the submission of the 
King of Granada. He felt that on himself de- 
pended the last hope of Islamism in Spain; he 
trusted on aid from the coast of Barbary, with 
which his capital had ready communication by 
water ; and he resolved to make a bold stand in 
the cause of his faith. 

King Fernando retired indignant from before 
Seville, and repaired to Cordova, with the pious 
determination to punish the obstinacy and hum- 
ble the pride of the infidel, by planting the 
standard of the cross on the walls of his capital. 
Seville once in his power, the rest of Andalusia 
would soon follow, and then his triumph over the 
sect of Mahomet would be complete. Other 
reasons may have concurred to make him covet 
the conquest of Seville. It-.was a city of great 
splendor and wealth, situated in the midst of a 
fertile country, in a genial climate, under a be- 
nignant sky; and having by its river, the Guad- 
alquivir, an open highway for commerce, it was 
the metropolis of all Morisma—a world of wealth 
and delight within itself. 

These were sufficient reasons for aiming at the 
conquest of this famous city, but these were not 
sufficient to satisfy the holy friars who have writ- 
ten the history of this.monarch, and who have 
found a reason more befitting his character of 
saint. Accordingly we are told, by the worthy 
Fray Antonio Agapida, that at a time when the 
king was in deep affliction for the death of his 
mother, the Queen Berenguela, and was praying 
with great fervor, there appeared before him 
Saint Isidro, the great Apostle of Spain, who had 
been Archbishop of Seville in old times, before 
the perdition of Spain by the Moors. As the 
monarch gazed in reverend wonder at the vision, 
the saint laid on him a solemn injunction to 
rescue from the empire of Mahomet his city of 
Seville. ‘‘ Que asi la llamo por suya en la patria, 
suya en la silla, y suya en la proteccion.” 
“‘Such,” says Agapida, ‘‘was the true reason 
why this pious king undertook the conquest of 
Seville;” and in this assertion he is supported 
by many Spanish chroniclers ; and by the tradi- 
tions of the Church—the vision of San Isidro 
being read to this day among its services.t 

The death of Queen Berenguela, to which we 
have just adverted, happened some months after 
the conquest of Jaen and submission of Granada. 
The grief of the king on hearing the tidings, we 
are told, was past description. For a time it 
quite overwhelmed him. ‘‘ Nor is it much to be 
marvelled at,” says an old chronicler ; ‘“ for never 
did monarch lose a mother so noble and magnan- 
imous in all her actions. She was indeed accom- 
plished in all things, an example of every virtue, 
the mirror of Castile and Leon and all Spain, by 
whose counsel and wisdom the affairs of many 
kingdoms were governed. This noble queen,” 


* bid; p. 572: ss 
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ontinues the chronicler, ‘‘ was deplored in all 
1e cities, towns, and villages of Castile and 
eon; by all people, great and small, but espe- 
ally by poor cavaliers, to whom she was ever a 
enefactress.” * 

Another heavy loss to King Fernando, about 
lis time, was that of the Archbishop of Toledo, 
yon Rodrigo, the great adviser of the king in all 
is expeditions, and the prelate who first preached 
1e grand crusade in Spain. He lived a life of 
iety, activity, and zeal, and died full of years, 
f honors, and of riches—having received princely 
states and vast revenues from the king in reward 
f his services in the cause. 

These private afflictions for a time occupied 
1e royal mind; the king was also a little dis- 
irbed by some rash proceedings of his son, the 
ereditary Prince Alfonso, who, being left in the 
overnment of Murcia, took a notion of imitating 
is father in his conquests, and made an inroad 
1to the Moorish kingdom of Valencia, at that 
me in a state of confusion. This brought ona 
ollision with King Jayme of Aragon, surnamed 
1e Conqueror, who had laid his hand upon all 
alencia, as his by right of arms. There was 
1us danger of a rupture with Aragon, and of 
ing Fernando having an enemy on his back, 
hile busied in his wars in Andalusia. Fortu- 
ately King Jayme had a fair daughter, the Prin- 
ass Violante ; and the,grave diplomatists of the 
vo courts determined that it were better the two 
hildren should marry, than the two fathers 
10uld fight. To this arrangement King Fer- 
ando and King Jayme gladly assented. They 
ere both of the same faith; both proud of the 
ame of Christian; both zealous in driving Ma- 
ometanism out of Spain, and in augmenting 
1eir empires with its spoils. The marriage was 
scordingly solemnized in Valladolid in the month 
f November in this same year; and now the 
intly King Fernando turned his whole energies 
) this great and crowning achievement, the con- 
uest of Seville, the emporium of Mahometanism 
1 Spain. Yi 

Foreseeing, as long as the mouth of the Gua- 
alquivir was open, the city could receive rein- 
rcements and supplies from Africa, the king 
eld consultations with a wealthy man of Burgos, 
amon Bonifaz, or Boniface, by name—some 
ly a native of France—one well, experienced 
| maritime affairs, and capable of fitting out and 
lanaging a fleet. This man he constituted his 
imiral, and sent him to Biscay to provide and 
rm a fleet of ships and galleys, with which to 
‘tack Seville by water, while the king should in- 
est it by land. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


YVESTMENT OF SEVILLE.—ALL SPAIN AROUSED 
TO ARMS.—SURRENDER OF ALCALA DEL 
RIO. — THE FLEET OF ADMIRAL RAMON 
BONIFAZ ADVANCES UP THE GUADALQUI- 
VIR.—DON PELAYO CORREA, MASTER OF 

* SANTIAGO. — HIS VALOROUS DEEDS AND 
THE MIRACLES WROUGHT IN HIS BEHALF, 


WHEN it was bruited about that King Fer- 
ando the Saint intended to besiege the great 
ity of Seville, all Spain was roused to arms. 
he masters of the various military and religious 
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orders, the ricos hombres, the princes, cavaliers, 
hidalgos, and every one of Castile and Leon 


capable of bearing arms, prepared to take the 


field. Many of the nobility of Catalonia and 
Portugal repaired to the standard of the king, as. 
did other cavaliers of worth and prowess from 
lands far beyond the Pyrenees. 

Prelates, priests, and monks likewise thronged. 
to the army—some to take care of the souls of 
those who hazarded their lives in this holy enter- 
prise, others with a zealous determination to 
grasp buckler and lance, and battle with the arm 
of flesh against the enemies of God and the 
Church. 

At the opening of spring the assembled host. 
issued forth in shining array from the gates of 
Cordova. After having gained possession of Car- 
mona, and Lora and Alcolea, and of other neigh- 
boring places—some by voluntary surrender, 
others by force of arms—the king crossed the 
Guadalquivir, with great difficulty and peril, and 
made himself master of several of the most im- 
portant posts in the neighborhood of Seville. 
Among these was Alcala del Rio, a place of great 
consequence, through which passed all the suc- 
cors from the mountains to the city. This place 
was bravely defended by Axataf in person, the 
commander of Seville. He remained in Alcala 
with three hundred Moorish cavaliers, making 
frequent sallies upon the Christians, and effecting: 
great slaughter. At length he beheld all the 
country around laid waste, the grain burnt or 
trampled down, the vineyards torn up, the cattle 
driven away and the villages consumed; so that 
nothing remained to give sustenance to the gar- 
rison or the inhabitants. Not daring to linger 
there any longer, he departed secretly in the 
night and retired to Seville, and the town sur- 
rendered to King Fernando. 

While the king was putting Alcala del Rio in. 
a state of defence, Admiral Ramon Bonifaz ar- 
rived at the mouth of the Guadalquivir with a 
fleet of thirteen large ships, and several small 
vessels and galleys. While he was yet hovering 
about the land, he heard of the approach of a 
great force of ships for Tangier, Ceuta, and 
Seville, and of an army to assail him from the 
shores. In this peril he sent in all speed for 
succor to the king ; when it reached the sea-coast 
the enemy had not yet appeared; wherefore, 
thinking it a false alarm, the reinforcement. re- 
turned to the camp. Scarcely, however, had it 
departed when the Africans came swarming over 
the sea, and fell upon Ramon Bonifaz with a 
greatly superior force. The admiral, in no way 
dismayed, defended himself vigorously—sunk 
several of the enemy, took a few prizes, and put. 
the rest to flight, remaining master of the river. 
The king had heard of the peril of the fleet, and, 
crossing the ford of the river, had hastened to its. 
aid; but when he came to the sea-coast, he found 
it victorious, at which he was greatly rejoiced, 
and commanded that it should advance higher 
up the river. 

It was on the twentieth of the month of Au- 
gust that King Fernando began formally the 
siege of Seville, having encamped his troops, 
small in number, but of stout hearts and valiant 
hands, near to the city on the banks of the river. 
From hence Don Pelayo Correa, the valiant. 
Master of Santiago, with two hundred and sixty 
horsemen, many of whom were warlike friars, 
attempted to cross the river at the ford below 
Aznal ‘Farache. Upon this, Aben Amaken, 
Moorish king of Niebla, sallied forth with a great 
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host to defend the pass, and the cavaliers were 
exposed to imminent peril, until the king sent 
one hundred cavaliers to their aid, led on by 
Rodrigo Flores and Alonzo Tellez and Fernan 
Diafiez. 

Thus reinforced, the Master of Santiago scoured 
the opposite side of the river, and with his little 
army of scarce four hundred horsemen, mingled 
monks and soldiers, spread dismay throughout 
the country. They attacked the town of Gelbes, 
and, after a desperate combat, entered it, sword 
in hand, slaying or capturing the Moors, and 
making rich booty. They made repeated assaults 
upon the castle of Triana, and had bloody com- 
bats with its garrison, but could not take the 
place. This hardy band of cavaliers had pitched 
their tents and formed their little camp on the 
banks of the river, below the castle of Aznal 
Farache. This fortress was situated on an emi- 
nence above the river, and its massive ruins, re- 
maining at the present day, attest its formidable 
strength. » 

When the Moors from the castle towers looked 
down upon this little camp of Christian cavaliers, 
and saw them sallying forth and careering about 
the country, and returning in the evenings with 
cavalcades of sheep and cattle, and mules laden 
with spoil, and long trains of captives, they were 
exceedingly wroth, and they kept a watch upon 
them, and sallied forth every day to fight with 
them, and to intercept stragglers from their camp, 
and to carry off their horses. Then the cava- 
liers concerted together, and they lay in ambush 
one day in the road by which the Moors were 
accustomed to sally forth, and when the Moors 
had partly passed their ambush, they rushed 
forth and fell upon them, and killed and captured 
above three hundred, and pursued the remainder 
to the very gates of the castle. From that time 
the Moors were so disheartened that they made 
no further sallies. 

Shortly after, the Master of Santiago receiving 
secret intelligence thata Moorish sea-captain had 
passed from Seville to Triana, on his way to suc- 
cor the castle of Aznal Farache, placed himself, 
with a number of chosen cavaliers, in ambuscade 
at a pass by which the Moors were expected to 
come. After waiting a long time, their scouts 
brought word that the Moors had taken another 


road, and were nearly at the foot of the hill on, 


which stood the castle. ‘‘ Cavaliers,” cried the 
master, ‘‘ it is not too late; let us first use our 
spurs and then our weapons, and if our steeds 
prove good, the day will yet be ours.” So say- 
ing, he put spurs to his horse, and the rest fol- 
lowing his example, they soon came in sight of 
the Moors.— The latter, seeing the Christians 
coming after them full speed, urged their horses 
up the hill toward the castle, but the Christians 
overtook them and slew seven of those in the 
rear. In the skirmish, Garci Perez struck the 
Moorish captain from his horse with a blow of 
his lance. The Christians rushed forward to 
take him prisoner. On seeing this, the Moors 
turned back, threw themselves between their com- 
mander and his assailants, and kept the latter in 
check while he was conveyed into the castle. 
Several of them fell covered with wounds; the 
residue, seeing their chieftain safe, turned their 
reins and galloped for the castle, just entering 
in time to have the gates closed upon their pur- 
suers. 

Time and space permit not to recount the 
many other valorous deeds of Don Pelayo Cor- 
rea, the good Master of Santiago, and his band 
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of cavaliersand monks. His little camp became 
a terror to the neighborhood, and checked the 
sallies of the Moorish mountaineers from the 
Sierra Morena. In one of his enterprises he 
gained a signal advantage over the foe, but the 
approach of night threatened to defraud him of 
his victory. Then the pious warrior lifted up 
his voice and supplicated the Virgin Mary in 
those celebrated words: ‘‘ Santa Maria deten tu 
dia”’ (Holy Mary, detain thy day), for it was one 
of the days consecrated to the Virgin. The 
blessed Virgin listened to the prayer of her 
valiant votary; the daylight continued in a su- 
pernatural manner, until the victory of the good 
Master of Santiago was completed. In honor 
of this signal favor, he afterward erected a tem- 
ple to the Virgin by the name of Nuestra Sefiora 
de Tentudia.* 

If any one should doubt this miracle, wrought 
in favor of this pious warrior and his soldiers of 
the cowl, it may be sufficient to relate another, 
which immediately succeeded, and which shows 
how peculiarly he was under the favor of Hea- 
ven. After the battle was over, his followers 
werejready to faint with thirst, and could find no 
stream or fountain; and when the good master 
saw the distress of his soldiers, his heart was 
touched with compassion, and, bethinking himself 
of the miracle performed by Moses, in an impulse 
of holy zeal and confidence, and in the name of 
the blessed Virgin, he struck the dry and barren 
rock with his lance, and instantly there gushed 
forth a fountain of water, at which all his Chris- 
tian soldiery drank and were refreshed.f So 
much at present for the good Master of Santiago, 
Don Pelayo Correa, 


CHAPTER XV. 


KING FERNANDO CHANGES HIS CAMP.—GARCI 
PEREZ AND THE SEVEN MOORS. 


KING FERNANDO the Saint soon found his 
encampment on the banks of the Guadalquivir 
too much exposed to the sudden sallies and insults 
of the Moors. As the land was level, they easily 
scoured the fields, carried offhorses and stragglers 
from the camp, and kept it in continual alarm. 
He drew off, therefore, to a securer place, called 
Tablada, the same where at present is situated 
the hermitage of Nuestra Sefiora de el Balme. 
Here he had a profound ditch digged all around 
the camp, to shut up the passes from the Moorish 
cavalry. He appointed patrols of horsemen also, 
completely armed, who continually made the 
rounds of the camp, in successive bands, at all 
hours of the day and night.{ In a little while his 
army was increased by the arrival of troops from 
all parts—nobles, cavaliers, and rich men, with 
their retainers—nor were there wanting holy 
prelates, who assumed the warrior, and brought 
large squadrons of well-armed vassals to the 
army. Merchants and artificers now daily ar- 
rived, and wandering minstrels, and people of all 
sorts, and the camp appeared like a warlike city, 
where rich and sumptuous merchandise was 
mingled with the splendor of arms; and the 
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various colors of the tents and pavilions, and the 
fluttering standards and pennons bearing the 
painted devices of the proudest houses of Spain, 
were gay and glorious to behold. 

When the king had established the camp in 
Tablada he ordered that every day the foragers 
should sally forth in search of provisions and 
provender, guarded by strong bodies of troops. 
The various chiefs of the army took turns to 
command the guard who escorted the foragers. 
One day it was the turn of Garci Perez, the same 
cavalier who had killed the king of the Azules. 
He was a hardy, iron warrior, seasoned and 
scarred in warfare, and renowned among both 
Moors and Christians for his great prowess, his 
daring courage, and his coolness in the midst of 
danger. Garci Perez had lingered in the camp 
until some time after the foragers had departed, 
who were already out of sight. He at length 
set out to join them, accompanied by another 
cavalier. They had not proceeded far before they 
perceived seven Moorish genetes, or light-horse- 
men, directly in their road. When the compan- 
ion of Garci Perez beheld such a. formidable 
array of foes, he paused and said: ‘‘ Sefior Perez, 
let us return ; the Moors are seven and we but 
two, and there is no law in the dello which 
obliges us to make front against such fearful 
odds.” 

To this Garci Perez replied : ‘‘ Sefior, forward, 
always forward; let us continue on our road; 
those Moors will never wait for us.” The other 
cavalier, however, exclaimed against such rash- 
ness, and turning the reins of his horse, returned 
as privately as possible to the camp, and hast- 
ened to his tent. 

All this happened within sight of the camp. 
The king was at the door of his royal tent, which 
stood on a rising ground and overlooked the place 
where this occurred. When the king saw one 
cavalier return and the other continue, notwith- 
standing that there were seven Moors in the road, 
he ordered that some horsemen should ride forth 
to his aid. 

Upon this Don Lorenzo Xuarez, who was with 
the king and had seen Garci Perez sally forth 
from the camp, said: ‘‘ Your majesty may leave 
that cavalier to himself; that is Garci Perez, 
and he has no need of aid against seven Moors. 
If the Moors know him they will not meddle with 
him ; and if they do, your majesty will see what 
kind of a cavalier he is.” 

They continued to watch the cavalier, who 
rode on tranquilly as if in no apprehension. 
When he drew nigh to the Moors, who were 
drawn up on each side of the road, he took his 
arms from his squire and ordered him not to 
separate from him. As he was lacing his morion, 
an embroidered cap which he wore on his head 
fell to the ground without his perceiving it. Hav- 
ing laced the capellina, he continued on his way, 
and his squire after him. When the Moors saw 
him near by they knew by his arms that it was 
Garci Perez, and bethinking them of his great 
renown for terrible deeds in arms, they did not 
dare to attack him, but went along the road even 
with him, he on one side, they on the other, 
making menaces. 

Garci Perez went on his road with great 
serenity, without making any movement. When 
the Moors saw that he heeded not their menaces, 
they turned round and went back to about the 
place where he-dropped his cap. 

Having arrived at some distance from the 
Moors, he took off his arins to return them to 
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his squire, and unlacing the capellina, found that 
the cap was wanting. He asked the squire for it, 
but the latter knew nothing about it. Seeing 
that it had fallen, he again demanded his arms 
of the squire and returned in search of it, telling 
his squire to keep close behind him and look out 
well for it. The squire remonstrated. ‘‘ What, 
sefior,” said he, ‘will you return and place 
yourself in such great peril for a mere capa? 
Have you not already done enough for your 
honor, in passing so daringly by seven Moors, 
and have you not been singularly favored by 
fortune in escaping unhurt, and do you seek 
again to tempt fortune for a cap?” 

“‘Say no more,” replied Garci Perez; ‘‘ that 
cap was worked for me by a fair. lady; I hold 
it of great value. Besides, dost thou not see 
that 1] have not a head to be without a cap?” 
alluding to the -baldness of his head, which had 
no hair in front. So saying, he tranquilly re- 
turned toward the Moors. When Don Lorenzo 
Xuarez saw this, he said to the king: ‘‘ Be- 
hold! your majesty, how Garci Perez turns upon 
the Moors; since they will not make an attack, 
he means to attack them. Now your majesty 
will see the noble valor of this cavalier, if the 
Moors dare to await him.” When the Moors 
beheld Garci Perez approaching they thought 
he meant to assault them, and drew off, not dar- 
ing to encounter him. When Don Lorenzo saw 
this he exclaimed : 

“Behold! your majesty, the truth of what I 
told you. These Moors dare not wait for him. 
I knew well the valor of Garci Perez, and it ap- 
pears the Moors are aware of it likewise.” 

In the mean time Garci Perez came to the 
place where the capa had fallen, and beheld it 
upon the earth. Then he ordered his squire 
to dismount and pick it up, and putting it de. 
liberately on his head, he continued on his way te 
the foragers. 

When he returned to the camp from guarding 
the foragers, Don Lorenzo asked him, in presence 
of the king, who was the cavalier who had set 
out with him from the camp, but had turned 
back on sight of the Moors; he replied that he 
did not know him, and he was confused, for he 
perceived that the king had witnessed what had 
passed, and he was so modest withal, that he was 
ever embarrassed when his deeds were praised in 
his presence. 

Don Lorenzo repeatedly asked him who was 
the recreant cavalier, but he always replied that 
he did not know, although he knew full well 
and saw him daily in the camp. But he was toa 
generous to say anything that should take away 
the fame of another, and he charged his squire 
that never, by word or look, he should betray 
the secret; so that, though inquiries were oftey 
made, the name of that cavalier was never dis. 
covered. 


CHAPTER Eas 


OF THE RAFT BUILT BY THE MOORS, AND HOW 
IT WAS BOAKDED BY ADMIRAL BONIFAZ.— 
DESTRUCTION OF THE MOORISH FLEET,.— 
SUCCOR FROM AFRICA. 


WHILE the army of King Fernando the Saint 
harassed the city by land and cut off its supplies, 
the bold Bonifaz, with his fleet, shut up the river, 
prevented all succor from Africa, and menaced 
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to attack the bridge between Triana and Seville, 
by which the city derived its sustenance from the 
opposite country. The Moors saw their peril. 
If this pass were destroyed, famine must be the 
consequence, and the multitude of their soldiers, 
on which at present they relied for safety, would 
then become the cause of their destruction. 

So the Moors devised a machine by which they 
hoped to sweep the river and involve the invad- 
ing fleet in ruin. They made a raft so wide that 
it reached from one bank to the other, and they 
placed all around it pots and vessels filled with 
resin, pitch, tar, and other combustibles, forming 
what is called Greek fire, and upon it was a great 
number of armed men; and on each shore-— 
from the castle of Triana on the one side, and 
from the city on the other—sallied forth legions 
of troops, to advance at the same time with the 
raft. The raft was preceded by several vessels 
well armed, to attack the Christian ships, while 
the soldiers on the raft should hurl on board their 
pots of fire; and at length, setting all the com- 
bustibles in a blaze, should send the raft flaming 
into the midst of the hostile fleet, and wrap it in 
one general conflagration. 

When everything was prepared, the Moors set 
off by land and water, confident of success. But 
they proceeded in a wild, irregular manner, 
shouting and sounding drums and trumpets, and 
began to attack the Christian ships fiercely, but 
without concert, hurling their pots of fire from a 
distance, filling the air with smoke, but falling 
short of their enemy. The tumultuous uproar 
of their preparations had put all the Christians 
on their guard. The bold Bonifaz waited not to 
be assailed ; he boarded the raft, attacked vigor- 
ously its defenders, put many of them to the 
sword, and drove the rest. into the water, and 
succeeded in extinguishing the Greek fire. He 
then encountered the ships of war, grappling 
them and fighting hand to hand from ship to 
ship. The action was furious and bloody, and 
lasted all the day. Many were cut down in 
flight, many fell into the water, and many in 
despair threw themselves in and were drowned. 

The battle had raged no less fiercely upon the 
land. On the side of Seville, the troops had 
issued from the camp of King Fernando, while 
on the opposite shore the brave Master of San- 
tiago, Don Pelayo Perez Correa, with his war- 
riors and fighting friars, had made sharp work 
with the enemy. In this way a triple battle was 
carried on; there was the rush of squadrons, the 
clash of arms, and the din of drums and trum- 
pets on either bank, while the river was covered 
with vessels, tearing each other to pieces as it 
were, their crews fighting in the midst of flames 
and smoke, the waves red with blood and filled 
with the bodies of the slain. At length the 
Christians were victorious ; most of the enemy’s 
vessels were taken or destroyed, and on either 
shore the Moors, broken and discomfited, fled— 
those on the one side for the gates of Seville, 
and those on the other for the castle of Triana 
—pursued with great slaughter by the victors. 

Notwithstanding the great destruction of their 
fleet, the Moors soon renewed their attempts 
upon the ships of Ramon Bonifaz, for they knew 
that the salvation of the city required the freedom 
of the river. Succor arrived from Africa, of 
ships, with troops and provisions; they rebuilt 
the fire-ships which had been destroyed, and in- 
cessant combats, feints, and stratagems took place 
daily, both on land and water. The admiral 
stood in great dread of the Greek fire used by 
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the Moors. He caused large stakes of wood ta 
be placed in the river, to prevent the passage of 

the fire-ships. This for some time was of avail; 

but the Moors, watching an opportunity when 

the sentinels were asleep, came and threw cables 

round the stakes, and fastening the other ends to 

their vessels, made all sail, and, by the help of 

wind and oars, tore away the stakes and carried 

them off with shouts of triumph. The clamor- 

ous exultation of the Moors betrayed them. 

The Admiral Bonifaz was aroused. With a few 

of the lightest of his vessels he immediately pur- 

sued the enemy. He came upon them so sud- 

denly that they were too much bewildered either 

to fight or fly. Some threw themselves into the 

waves in affright; others attempted to make re- 

sistance and were cut down. The admiral took _ 
four barks laden with arms and provisions, and 

with these returned in triumph to his fleet.* 


CHAPTER XVII. 


OF THE STOUT PRIOR, FERRAN RUYZ, AND 
HOW HE RESCUED HIS CATTLE FROM THE 
MOORS.—FURTHER ENTERPRISES OF THE 
PRIOR, AND OF THE AMBUSCADE INTO 
WHICH HE FELL. : 


Ir happened one day that a great part of the 
cavaliers of the army were absent, some making 
cavalgadas about the country, others guarding 
the foragers, and others gone to receive the 
Prince Alfonso, who was on his way to the camp 
from Murcia. At this time ten Moorish cavaliers, 
of the brave lineage of the Azules, finding the 
Christian camp but thinly peopled, came prowl- 
ing about, seeking where they might make a bold 
inroad. As they were on the lookout they came 
to that part of the camp where were the tents of 
the stout Friar Ferran Ruyz, prior of the hos- 
pital. The stout prior, and his fighting brethren, 
were as good at foraging as fighting. Around 
their quarters there were several sleek cows graz- 
ing, which they had carried off from the Moors. 
When the Azules saw these, they thought to 
make a good prize, and to bear off the prior’s 
cattle as a trophy. Careering lightly round, 
therefore, between the cattle and the camp, they 
began to drive them toward the city. The alarm 
was given in the camp, and six sturdy friars sal- 
lied forth, on foot, with two cavaliers, in pursuit 
of the marauders. The prior himself was roused 
by the noise; when he heard that the beeves of 
the Church were in danger his ire was kindled ; 
and buckling on his armor, he mounted his steed 
and galloped furiously to the aid of his valiant 
friars, and the rescue of his cattle. The Moors 
attempted to urge on the lagging and full-fed 
kine, but finding the enemy close upon them, 
they were obliged to abandon their spoil among 
the olive-trees, and to retreat. The prior then 
gave the cattle in charge to a squire, to drive them 
back tothe camp. He would have returned him- 
self, but his friars had continued on for some dis- 
tance. The stout prior, therefore, gave spurs to 
his horse and galloped beyond them, to turn them 
back. Suddenly great shouts and cries arose be- 
fore and behind him, and an ambuscade of. 
Moors, both horse and foot, came rushing out of 
aravine. The stout Prior of San Juan saw that 
there was no retreat; and he disdained to render 
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himself a prisoner. Commending himself to his 
patron saint, and bracing his shield, he charged 
bravely among the Moors, and began to lay 
about him with a holy zeal of spirit and a vigor- 
ous arm of flesh. Every blow that he gave was 
in the name of San Juan, and every blow laid an 
infidel in the dust. His friars, seeing the peril 
of their leader, came running to his aid, accom- 
panied by a number of cavaliers. They rushed 
into the fight, shouting, ‘‘San Juan! San Juan!” 
and began to deal such sturdy blows as savored 
more of the camp than of the cloister. Great 
and fierce was this struggle between cowl and 
turban. The ground was strewn with bodies \of 
the infidels; but the Christians were a mere 
handful among a multitude. A burly friar, com- 
mander of Sietefilla, was struck to the earth, and 
his shaven head cleft by a blow of a scimetar ; 
several squires and cavaliers, to the number of 
twenty, fell covered with wounds; yet still the 
stout prior and his brethren continued fighting 
with desperate fury, shouting incessantly, ‘‘ San 
Juan! San Juan!” and dealing their blows with 
as good heart as they had ever dealt benedictions 
on their followers. 

The noise of this skirmish, and the holy shouts 
of the fighting friars, resounded through the camp, 
The alarm was given, ‘‘The Prior of San Juan 
is surrounded by the enemy! To the rescue! to 
the rescue!” The whole Christian host was in 
agitation, but none were so alert as those holy 
warriors of the Church, Don Garci, Bishop of 
Cordova, and Don Sancho, Bishop of Coria. 
Hastily summoning their vassals, horse and foot, 
they bestrode their steeds, with cuirass over cas- 
sock, and lance instead of crosier, and set off at 
full gallop to the rescue of their brother saints. 
When the Moors saw the warrior bishops and 
their retainers scouring to the field, they gave 
over the contest, and leaving the prior and his 
companions, they drew off toward the city. 
Their retreat was soon changed to a headlong 
flight ; for the bishops, not content with rescuing 
the prior, continued in pursuit of his assailants. 
The Moorish foot-soldiers were soon overtaken 
and either slaughtered or made prisoners: nor 
did the horsemen make good their retreat into 
the city, until the powerful arm of the Church had 
visited their rear with pious vengeance.* Nor did 
the chastisement of Heavenend here. Thestout 
prior of the hospital, being once aroused, was full 
of ardor and enterprise. Concerting with the 
Prince Don Enrique, and the Masters of Cala- 
trava and Alcantara, and the valiant Lorenzo 
Xuarez, they made a sudden assault by night on 
the suburb of Seville called Benaljofar, and broke 
their way into it with fire and sword. The Moors 
were aroused from their sleep by the flames of 
their dwellings and the shouts of the Christians. 
There was hard and bloody fighting. The prior 
of the hospital, with his valiant friars, was in the 
fiercest of the action, and their war-cry of ‘‘ San 
Juan! San Juan!” was heard in all parts of the 
suburb. Many houses were burnt, many sacked, 
many Moors slain or taken prisoners, and the 
Christian knights and warrior friars, having 
gathered together a great cavalgada of the flocks 
and herds which were in the suburb, drove it off 
in triumph to the camp, by the light of the blaz- 

ing dwellings. 

A like inroad was made by the prior and the 
same cavaliers, a few nights afterward, into the 
‘suburb called Macarena, which they laid waste 
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in like manner, bearing off wealthy spoils. Such 
was the pious vengeance which the Moors brought 
upon themselves by meddling with the kine of 
the stout prior of the hospital. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


BRAVADO OF THE THREE CAVALIERS.—AMBUSH 
AT THE BRIDGE OVER THE GUADAYRA.— 
DESPERATE VALOR OF GARCI PEREZ. — 
GRAND ATTEMPT OF ADMIRAL BONIFAZ ON 
THE BRIDGE OF BOATS.—SEVILLE DISMEM- 
BERED FROM TRIANA. 


OF all the Christian cavaliers who distinguished 
themselves in this renowned siege of Seville, 
there was none who surpassed in valor the bold 
Garci Perez de Vargas. This hardy knight was 
truly enamored of danger, and like a gamester 
with his gold, he seemed to have no pleasure of his 
life except in putting it in constant jeopardy. One 
of the greatest friends of Garci Perez was Don 
Lorenzo Xuarez Gallinato, the same who had 
boasted of the valor of Garci Perez at the time 
that he exposed himself to be attacked by seven 
Moorish horsemen. They were not merely com- 
panions, but rivals in arms; for in this siege it 
was the custom among the Christian knights to 
vie with each other in acts of daring enterprise. 

One morning, as Garci Perez, Don Lorenzo 
Xuarez, and a third cavalier, named Alfonso 
Tello, were on horseback, patrolling the skirts 
of the camp, a friendly contest arose between 
them as to who was most adventurous in arms. 
To settle the question, it was determined to put 
the proof to the Moors, by going alone and 
striking the points of their lances in the gate of 
the city. 

No sooner was this mad bravado agreed upon 
than they turned the reins of their horses and 
made for Seville. The Moorish sentinels, from 
the towers of the gate, saw three Christian 
knights advancing over the plain, and supposed 
them to be messengers or deserters from the 
army. When the cavaliers drew near, each 
struck his lance against the gate, and wheeling 
round, put spurs to his horse and retreated. The 
Moors, considering this a scornful defiance, were 
violently exasperated, and sallied forth in great 
numbers to revenge the insult. They soon were 
hard on the traces of the Christian cavaliers. 
The first who turned to fight with them was 
Alfonso Tello, being of a fiery and impatient 
spirit. The second was Garci Perez; the third 
was Don Lorenzo, who waited until the Moors 
came up with them, when he braced his shield, 
couched his lance, and took the whole brunt of 
their charge. A desperate fight took place, for 
though the Moors were overwhelming in number, 
the cavaliers were three of the most valiant war- 
riors in Spain. The conflict was beheld from 
the camp. The alarm was given; the Christian 
cavaliers hastened to the rescue of their compan, 
ions in arms; squadron after squadron pressed 
to the field, the Moors poured out reinforce- 
ments from the gate; in this Way a general bat- 
tle ensued, which lasted a great part of the 
day, until the Moors were vanquished and driven 
within their walls. 

There was one of the gates of Seville, called 
the gate of the Alcazar, which led out to a small 
bridge over the Guadayra. Out of this gate the 
Moors used to make frequent sallies, to fall sud- 
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denly upon the Christian camp, or to sweep off 
the flocks and herds about its outskirts, and then 
to scour back to the bridge, beyond which it was 
dangerous to pursue them. 

The defense of this part of the. camp was in- 
trusted to those two valiant compeers in arms, 
Garci Perez de Vargas and Don Lorenzo Xuarez; 
and they determined to take ample revenge 
upon the Moors for all the depredations they had 
committed. They chose, therefore, about two 
hundred hardy cavaliers, the flower of those 
seasoned warriors on the opposite side of the 
Guadalquivir, who formed the little army of the 
good Master of Santiago. When they were all 
assembled together, Don Lorenzo put them in 
ambush, in the way by which the Moors were 
accustomed to pass in their maraudings, and 
he instructed them, in pursuing the Moors, to 
stop at the bridge, and by no means to pass be- 
yond it ; for between it and the city there was a 
great host of the enemy, and the bridge was so 
narrow that to retreat over it would be perilous 
in the extreme. This order was given to all, 
but was particularly intended for Garci Perez, 
to restrain his daring spirit, which was ever apt 
to run into peril. 

They had not been long in ambush when they 
heard the distant tramp of the enemy upon the 
bridge, and found that the Moors were upon the 
forage. They kept concealed, and the Moors 
passed by them in careless and irregular manner, 
as men apprehending no danger. Scarce had 
they gone by when the cavaliers rushed forth, 
charged into the midst of them, and threw them 
all into confusion. Many were killed or over- 
thrown in the shock, the rest took to flight, and 
made at full speed for the bridge. Most of the 
Christian soldiers, according to orders, stopped at 
the bridge; but Don Lorenzo, with a few of his 
cavaliers, followed the enemy half way across, 
making great havoc in that narrow pass. Many 
of the Moors, in their panic, flung themselves 
from the bridge, and perished in the Guadayra; 
others were cut down and trampled under the 
hoofs of friends and foes. Don Lorenzo, in the 
heat of the fight, cried aloud incessantly, defying 
the Moors, and proclaiming his name,—‘‘ Turn 
hither! turn hither! ’Tis I, Lorenzo Xuarez!” 
But few of the Moors cared to look him in the 
face. 

Don Lorenzo now returned to his cavaliers, 
but on looking round, Garci Perez was not to be 
seen. All were dismayed, fearing some evil for- 
tune had befallen him; when, on casting their 
eyes beyond the bridge, they saw him on the op- 
posite side, surrounded by Moors and fighting 
with desperate valor. 

‘“‘ Garci Perez has deceived us,’ said Don Lo- 
renzo, ‘‘and has passed the bridge, contrary to 
agreement. But to the rescue, comrades! never 
let it be said that so good a cavalier as Garci 
Perez was lost for want of our assistance.” So 
saying, they all put spurs to their horses, rushed 
again upon the bridge, and broke their way 
across, cutting down and overturning the Moors, 
and driving great numbers to fling themselves 
into the river. When the Moors who had sur- 
rounded Garci Perez saw this band of cavaliers 
rushing from the bridge, they turned to defend 
themselves. The contest was fierce, but broken; 
many of the Moors took refuge in the river, but 
the Christians followed and slew them among the 
waves. They continued fighting for the remain- 
der of the day, quite up to the gate of the Alca- 
zar ; and ifthe chronicles of the times speak with 
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their usual veracity, full three thousand infidels 
bit the dust on that occasion. When Don Lo- 
renzo returned to the camp, and was in presence 
of the king and of numerous cavaliers, great en- 
comiums were passed upon his valor; but he 
modestly replied that Garci Perez had that day 
made them good soldiers by force. 

From that time forward the Moors attempted 
no further inroads into the camp, so severe a 
lesson had they received from these brave cava- 
liers.* 

The city of Seville was connected with the 
suburb of Triana by a strong bridge of boats, 
fastened together by massive chains of iron. By 
this bridge a constant communication was kept 
up between Triana and the city, and mutual aid 
and support passed and repassed. While this 
bridge remained, it was impossible to complete 
the investment of the city, or to capture the 
castle of Triana. 

The bold Admiral Bonifaz at length conceived 


a plan to break this bridge asunder, and thus to. 


cut off all communication between the city and 
Triana. No sooner had this idea entered his 
mind than he landed, and proceeded with great 
speed to the royal tent, to lay it before the king. 
Then a consultation was summoned by the king 
of ancient mariners and artificers of ships, and 
other persons learned in maritime affairs; and 
after Admiral Bonifaz had. propounded his plan, 
it was thought to be good, and all preparations 
were made to carry it into effect. The admiral 
took two of his largest and strongest ships, and 
fortified them at the prows with solid timber and 
with plates of iron; and he put within them a 
great number of chosen men, well armed and 
provided with everything for attack ‘and defense. 
Of one he took the command himself. It was 
the third day of May, the day of the most Holy 
Cross, that he chose for this grand and perilous 
attempt; and the pious King Fernando, to insure 
success, ordered that a cross should be carried as 
a standard at the mast-head of each ship. 

On the third of May, toward the hour of noon, 
the two ships descended the Guadalquivir for 
some distance, to gain room to come up with the 
greater violence. Here they waited the rising of 
the tide, and as soon as it was in full force, and 
a favorable wind had sprung up from the sea, 
they hoisted anchor, spread all sail, and put 
themselves in the midst of the current. The 
whole shores were lined on each side with Chris- 
tian troops, watching the event with great anxiety. 
The king and the Prince Alfonso, with their war- 
riors, on the one side had drawn close to the city 
to prevent the sallying forth of the Moors, while 
the good Master of Santiago, Don Pelayo Perez 
Correa, kept watch upon the gates of Triana. 
The Moors crowded the tops of their towers, 
their walls and house-tops, and prepared engines 
and weapons of all kinds to overwhelm the ships 
with destruction. 

Twice the bold admiral set all sail and started 
on his career, and twice the wind died away be- 
fore he had proceeded half his course. Shouts 
of joy and derision rose from the walls and 
towers of Seville, while the warriors in the ships 
began to fear that their attempt would be unsuc- 
cessful. At length a fresh and strong wind arose 
that swelled every sail and sent the ships plough- 
ing up the waves of the Guadalquivir. A dead 
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silence prevailed among the hosts on either bank, 
even the Moors remained silent, in fixed and 
breathless suspense. When the ships arrived 
within reach of the walls of the city and the sub- 
urbs, a tremendous attack was commenced from 
every wall and tower; great engines discharged 
stones and offensive weapons of all kinds, and 
flaming pots of Greek fire. On the tower of gold 
were stationed catapults and vast crossbows that 
were worked with cranks, and from hence an 
iron shower was rained upon the ships. The 
Moors in Triana were equally active ; from every 
wall and turret, from house-tops, and from the 
banks of the river, an incessant assault was kept 
up with catapults, cross-bows, slings, darts, and 
everything that could annoy. Through all this 
tempest of war, the ships kept on their course. 
The first ship which arrived struck the bridge on 
the part toward Triana. The shock resounded 
from shore to shore, the whole fabric trembled, 
the ship recoiled and reeled, but the bridge was 
unbroken ; and shouts of joy rose from the Moors 
on each side of the river. Immediately after 
came the ship of the admiral. It struck the 
bridge just about the centre with a tremendous 
crash. The iron chains which bound the boats 
together snapped as if they had been flax. The 
boats were crushed and shattered and flung wide 
asunder, and the ship of the admiral proceeded 
in triumph through the open space. No sooner 
did the king and the Prince Alfonso see the suc- 
cess of the admiral, than they pressed with their 
troops closely round the city, and prevented the 
Moors from sallying forth; while the ships, hav- 
ing accomplished their enterprise, extricated 
themselves from their dangerous situation, and 
returned in triumph to their accustomed anchor- 
age. This was the fatal blow that dismembered 
Seville from Triana, and insured the downfall of 
the city 


CHAPTER XIX. 


INVESTMENT OF TRIANA.—GARCI PEREZ AND 
THE INFANZON. 


ON the day after the breaking of the bridge, 
the king, the Prince Alfonso, the Prince Enrique, 
the various masters of the orders, and a great 
part of the army, crossed the Guadalquivir and 
commenced an attack on Triana, while the bold 
Admiral Bonifaz approached with his ships and 
assaulted the place from the water. But the 
Christian army was unprovided with ladders or 
machines for the attack, and fought to great dis- 
advantage. The Moors, from the safe shelter of 
their walls and®towers, rained a shower of mis- 
siles of all kinds. As they were so high above 
the Christians, their arrows, darts, and lances 
came with the greater force. They were skilful 
with the cross-bow, and had engines of such force 
that the darts which they discharged would some- 
times pass through a cavalier all armed, and bury 
themselves in the earth.* 

The very women combated from the walls, 
and hurled down stones that crushed the warriors 
beneath. 

While the army was closely investing Triana, 
and fierce encounters were daily taking place be- 
tween Moor and Christian, there arrived at the 
camp a youthful Infanzon, or noble, of proud lin- 
eage. He brought with him a shining train of 
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vassals, all newly armed and appointed, and his 
own armor, all fresh and lustrous, showed none 
of the dents and bruises and abuses of the war. 
As this gay and gorgeous cavalier was patrolling 
the camp, with several cavaliers, he beheld Garci 
Perez pass by, in armor and accoutrements all 
worn and soiled by the hard service he had per- 
formed, and he saw a similar device to his own, 
of white waves, emblazoned on the scutcheon of 
this unknown warrior. Then the nobleman was 
highly ruffled and incensed, and he exclaimed, 
‘¢ How is this? who is this sorry cavalier that 
dares to bear these devices? By my faith, he 
must either give them up or show his reasons for 
usurping them.” The other cavaliers exclaimed, 
‘‘ Be cautious how you speak; this is Garci Pe- 
rez; a braver cavalier wears not sword in Spain. 
For all he goes thus modestly and quietly about, 
he is a very lion in the field, nor does he assume 
anything that he cannot well maintain. Should 
he hear this which you have said, trust us he 
would not rest quiet until he had terrible satis- 
faction.” 

Now so it happened that certain mischief- 
makers carried word to Garci Perez of what the 
nobleman had said, expecting to see him burst 
into fierce indignation, and defy the other to the 
field. But Garci Perez remained tranquil, and 
said not a word. 

Within a day or two after, there was a sally 
from the castle of Triana and a hot skirmish be- 
tween the Moors and Christians; and Garci Pe- 
rez and the Infanzon, and a number of cavaliers, 
pursued the Moors up to the barriers of the castle. 
Here the enemy rallied and made a fierce defence, 
and killed several of the cavaliers. But Garci 
Perez put spurs to his horse, and couching his 
lance, charged among the thickest of the foes, 
and followed by a handful of his companions, 
drove the Moors to the very gatesof Triana. The 
Moors seeing how few were their pursuers, turned 
upon them, and dealt bravely with sword and 
lance and mace, while stones and darts and ar- 
rows were rained down from the towers above 
the gates. At length the Moors took refuge 
within the walls, leaving the field to the victorious 
cavaliers. Garci Perez drew off coolly and calmly 
amidst a shower of missiles from the wall. He 
came out of the battle with his armor all battered 
and defaced; his helmet bruised, the crest broken 
off, and his >uckler so dented and shattered that 
the device cou.2 scarcely be perceived. On re- 
turning to the barrier, he found there the Infan- 
zon, with his armor all uninjured, and his armorial 
bearing as fresh as if just emblazoned, for the 
vaunting warrior had not ventured beyond the 
barrier. Then Garci Perez drew near to the In- 
fanzon, and eyeing him from head to foot, ‘‘ Sefior 
cavalier,” said he, ‘“‘ you may well dispute my 
right to wear this honorable device in my shield, 
since you see I take so little care of it that it is 
almost destroyed. You, on the other hand, are 
worthy of bearing it. You are the guardian angel 
of honor, since you guard it so carefully as to put 
it to no risk. I will only observe to you that the 
sword kept in the scabbard rusts, and the valor 
that is never put to the proof becomes sullied.” * 

At these words the Infanzon was deeply hu- 
miliated, for he saw that Garci Perez had heard 
of his empty speeches, and he felt how unworthily 
he had spoken of so valiant and magnanimous a 
cavalier. ‘‘ Sefior cavalier,” said he, “pardon my 
ignorance and presumption ; you alone are worthy 
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of bearing those arms, for you uerive not nobility 
from them, but ennoble them by your glorious 
deeds.” ° 

Then Garci Perez blushed at the praises he 
had thus drawn upon himself, and he regretted 
the harshness of his words toward the Infanzon, 
and he not merely pardoned him all that had 
passed, but gave him his hand in pledge of amity, 
and from that time they were close friends and 
companions in arms.* 


CHAPTER XxX. 


CAPITULATION OF SEVILLE.—DISPERSION OF 
THE MOORISH INHABITANTS. — TRIUMPH- 
ANT ENTRY OF KING FERNANDO. 


ABOUT this time there arrived in Seville a 
Moorish alfaqui, named Orias, with a large com- 
pany of warriors, who came to this war as if 
performing a pilgrimage, for it was considered a 
holy war no less by infidels than Christians. 
This Orias was of a politic and crafty nature, 
and he suggested to the commander of Seville a 
stratagem by which they might get Prince 
Alfonso in their power, and compel King Fer- 
nando to raise the siege by way of ransom. 
The counsel of Orias was adopted, after a consul- 
tation with the principal cavaliers, and measures 
taken to carry it into execution ; a Moor was sent, 
therefore, as if secretly and by stealth, to Prince 
Alfonso, and offered to put him in possession of 
two towers of the wall, if he would come in per- 
son to receive them, which towers once in his 
possession, it would be easy to overpower the 
city. 

Pines Alfonso listened to the envoy with seem- 
ing eagerness, but suspected some deceit, and 
thought it unwise to put his person in such jeop- 
ardy. Lest, however, there should be truth in 
his proposals, a party of chosen cavaliers were 
sent as if to take possession of the towers, and 
with them was Don Pero Nufiez de Guzman, 
disguised as the prince. 

When they €ame to the place where the Moors 
had appointed to meet them, they beheld a party 
of infidels, strongly armed, who advanced with 
sinister looks, and attempted to surround Don 
Nufiez, but he, being on his guard, put spurs to 
his horse, and, breaking through the midst of 
them, escaped. His companions followed his ex- 
ample, all but one, who was struck from his horse 
and cut to pieces by the Moors.t 

Just after this event there arrived a great re- 
inforcement to the camp from the city of Cor- 
dova, bringing provisions and various munitions 
of war. Finding his army thus increased, the 
king had a consultation with Admiral Bonifaz, 
and determined completely to cut off all commu- 
nication between Seville and Triana, for the 
Moors still crossed the river occasionally by ford- 
ing. When they were about to carry their plan 
into effect, the crafty Alfaqui Orias crossed to 
Triana, accompanied by a number of Ganzules. 
He was charged with instructions to the garrison, 
and to concert some mode of reuniting their 
forces, or of effecting some blow upon the Chris- 
tian camp; for unless they could effect a union 
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| and ce-operation, it would be impossible to make 


much longer resistance. 

Scarce had Orias passed, when the Christian 
sentinels gave notice. Upon this, a detachment 
of the Christian army immediately crossed and 
took possession of the opposite shore, and Ad- 
miral Bonifaz stationed his fleet in the middle 
of the river. Thus the return of Orias was pre- 
vented, and all intercourse between the places, 
even by messenger, completely interrupted. The 
city and Triana were now severally attacked, and 
unable to render each other assistance. The 
Moors were daily diminishing in number; many 
slain in battle, many taken captive, and many 
dying of hunger and disease. The Christian 
forces were daily augmenting, and were animated 
by continual success, whereas mutiny and sedi- 
tion began to break out among the inhabitants of 
the city. The Moorish commander Axataf, there- 
fore, seeing all further resistance vain, sent am- 
bassadors to capitulate with King Fernando. It 
was a hard and humiliating struggle to resign 
this fair city, the queen of Andalusia, the seat of 
Moorish sway and splendor, and which had been 
under Moorish domination ever since the Con- 
quest. 

The valiant Axataf endeavored to make varif 
ous conditions; that King Fernando should raise 
the siege on receiving the tribute which had 
hitherto been paid to the miramamolin. This 
being peremptorily refused, he offered to give up 
a third of the city, and then half, building at his 
own cost a wall to divide the Moorish part from 
the Christian. King Fernando, however, would 
listen to no such terms. He demanded the en- 
tire surrender of the place, with the exception of 
the persons and effects of the inhabitants, and 
permitting the commander to retain possession ° 
of St. Lucar, Aznal Farache, and Niebla. The 
commander of Seville saw the sword suspended 
over his head, and had to submit; the capitula- 
tions of the surrender were signed, when Axataf 
made one last request, that he might be permit- 
ted to demolish the grand mosque and the prin- 
cipal tower (or Giralda) of the city.* He felt 
that these would remain perpetual monuments 
of his disgrace. The Prince Alfonso was present 
when this last demand was made, and his father 
looked at him significantly, as if he desired the 
reply to come from his lips. The prince rose in- 
dignantly and exclaimed, that if there should be 
a single tile missing from the temple or a single 
brick from the tower, it should be paid by so 
many lives that the streets of Seville should run 
with blood. The Moors were silenced by this 
reply, and prepared with heavy hearts to fulfil 
the capitulation. One month was allowed them 
for the purpose, the alcazar or citadel of Seville 
being given up to the Christians as a security. 

On the twenty-third day of November this 
important fortress was surrendered, after a siege 
of eighteen months. A deputation of the prin- 
cipal Moors came forth and presented King Fer- 
nando with the keys of the city; at the same 
time the aljamia, or council of the Jews, pre- 
sented him with the key of Jewry, the quarter of 
the city which they inhabited. This key was 
notable for its curious workmanship. It was 
formed of all kinds of metals. The guards of 
it were wrought into letters, bearing the fol- 
lowing signification,—‘‘ God will open—the king 
will enter.” On the ring was inscribed in Hebrew, 
—‘‘ The King of kings will enter; all the world 
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will behold him.” This key is still preserved in 
the cathedral of Seville, in the place where re- 
pose the remains of the sainted King Fernando.* 

During the month of grace the Moors sold 

such of their effects as they could not carry 
with them, and the king provided vessels for 
such as chose to depart for Africa. Upward 
of one hundred: thousand, it is said, were thus 
convoyed by Admiral Bonifaz, while upward of 
‘two hundred thousand dispersed themselves 
throughout such of the territory of Andalusia 
as still remained in possession of the Moors. 

When the month was expired, and the city 
was evacuated by its Moorish inhabitants, King 
Fernando the Saint entered in solemn triumph, 
in a grand religious and military procession. , 
There were all the captains and cavaliers of 
the army, in shining armor, with the prelates, and 
masters of the religious and military orders, and 
the nobility of Castile, Leon, and Aragon, in 
their richest apparel. The streets resounded 
with the swelling notes of martial music and with 
the joyous acclamations of the multitude. 

In the midst of the procession was the venera- 
ble effigy of the most Holy Mary, on a triumphal 
car of silver, wrought with admirable skill; and 
immediately after followed the pious king, with a 
drawn sword in his hand, and on his left was 
Prince Alfonso and the other princes. 

The procession advanced to the principal 
mosque, which had been purified and conse- 
crated as a Christian temple, where the triumphal 
car of the Holy Virgin was placed at the grand 
altar. Here the pious king knelt and returned 
thanks to Heaven and the Virgin for this signal 
victory, and all present chanted 7e Deum Lau- 
damus. 


CHAPTER AXE 
DEATH OF KING FERNANDO. 


WHEN King Fernando had regulated every- 
thing for the good government and prosperity of 
Seville, he sallied forth with his conquering army 
to subdue the surrounding country. He soon 
brought under subjection Xerez, Medina, Sidonia, 
Alua, Bepel, and many other places near the sea- 
coast ; some surrendered voluntarily, others were 
taken by force; he maintained a strict peace 
with his vassal the King of Granada, but finding 
not sufficient scope for his arms in Spain, and 
being inflamed with a holy zeal in the cause of the 
faith, he determined to pass over into Africa, 
and retaliate upon the Moslems their daring in- 
vasion of his country. For this purpose he 
ordered a powerful armada to be prepared in the 
ports of Cantabria, to be put under the command 
of the bold Admiral Bonifaz. 

In the midst of his preparations, which spread 
consternation throughout Mauritania, the pious 


* In Castile, whenever the kings entered any place 
where there was a synagogue, the Jews assembled in 
council,and paid to the Monteros, or bull-fighters, 
twelve maravedis each, to guard them, that they should 
receive no harm from the Christians; being held in 
such contempt and odium, that it was necessary they 
should be under the safeguard of the king, not to ke in- 
jured or insulted. (Zuniga: Annales de Sevilla.) 
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king fell dangerously ill at Seville of a dropsy. 
When he found his dying hour approaching, he 
made his death-bed confession, and requested the 
holy Sacrament to be administered to him. A 
train of bishops and other clergy, among whom 
was his son Philip, Archbishop of Seville, 
brought the Sacrament into his presence. The 
king rose from his bed, threw himself on his 
knees, with a rope round his neck and a crucifix 
in his hand, and poured forth his soul in peni- 
tence and prayer. Having received the wzatica 
and the holy Sacrament, he commanded all orna- 
ments of royalty to be taken from his chamber. 
He assembled his children round his bedside, and 
blessed his son the Prince Alfonso, as his first- 
born and the heir of his throne, giving him ex- 
cellent advice for the government of his kingdom, 
and charging him to protect the interests of his 
brethren. ‘The pious king afterward fell into an 
ecstasy or trance, in which he beheld angels 
watching round his bed to bear his soul to hea- 
ven. He awoke from this in a state of heavenly 
rapture, and, asking for a candle, he took it in 
his hand and made his ultimate profession of the 
faith. He then requested the clergy present to 
repeat the litanies, and to chant the Ze Deum 
Laudamus. In chanting the first verse of the 
hymn, the king gently inclined his head, with 
perfect serenity of countenance, and rendered up 
his spirit. ‘‘ The hymn,” says the ancient chron- 
icle, ‘‘ which was begun on earth by men, was 
continued by the voices of angels, which were 
heard by all present.” These doubtless were the 
angels which the king in his ecstasy had beheld 
around his couch, and which now accompanied 
him, in his glorious ascent to heaven, with songs 
of holy triumph. Nor was it in his chamber 
alone that these voices were heard, but in all the 
royal aleazars of Seville, the sweetest voices 
were heard in the air and seraphic music, as of 
angelic choirs, at the moment that the sainted 
king expired.* He died on the 30th of May, 
the vespers of the Holy Trinity, in the year of 
the Incarnation one thousand two hundred and 
forty-two, aged seventy-three years— having 
reigned thirty-five years over Castile and twenty 


| over Leon. e 


Two days after his death he was interred in 


| his royal chapel in the Holy Church, in a sepul- 


| chre of alabaster, which still remains. 


It is as- 


| serted by grave authors that at the time of put- 


ting his body in the sepulchre, the choir of angels 


| again was heard chanting his eulogium, and filling 


the air with sweet melody in praise of his vir- 
tues. T 

When Alhamar, the Moorish king of Granada, 
heard of his death, he caused great demonstra- 
tions of mourning to be made throughout his 
dominions. During his life he sent yearly a 
number of Moors with one hundred wax tapers, 
to assist at his exequies, which ceremony was 
observed by his successors, until the time of the 
conquest of Granada by Fernando the Catholic. + 


* Pablo de Espinosa : Grandesas de Sevilla, fol. 146. 
ge aes del Santo Rey, c. 78. Cronica Gotica, T. Sa 
p. 166. 

+ Argoti de Molina : Nobleza de Andaluzia, L. I, ¢ 
21. Tomas Bocio: Signales de la Iglesia, L. 20. 
Don Rodrigo Sanchez, Bishop of Palencia, pt. 35 C. 40. 
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CRAYON, GeEnT. 


Under this cloud I walk, Gentlemen; pardon my rude assault. 
I am a traveller, who, having surveyed mest of the terrestria 


angles of this globe, am hither arrived, to peruse this little spot. 


e 


THE AUTHOR. 


2 WorTHY READER ! 


On again taking pen in hand, I would fain make a 
_ few observations at the outset, by way of bespeaking 
'a fight understanding. The volumes which I have 
' already published have met with a reception far be- 
' yond my most sanguine expectations. I would will- 
“ingly attribute this to their intrinsic merits; but, in 
| spite of the vanity of authorship, I cannot but be 
is yensible that their success has, in a great measure, 
' peen owing to a less flattering cause. It has been a 
| matter of marvel, to my European readers, that a 
| man from the wilds of America should express him- 
geli in tolerable English. I was looked upon as some- 
thing new and strange in literature; a kind of demi- 
savage, with a feather in his hand, instead of on his 
head ; and taere was a curiosity to hear what such a 
being had to say about civilized society. 

This novelty is now at an end, and of course the 
feeling of indulgence which it produced. I must now 
/ expect to bear the scrutiny of sterner criticism, and to 
| be measured by the same standard with contemporary 
writers ; and the very favour which has been shown 
{ to my previous writings, will cause these to be treated 
) with the greater rigour ; as there is nothing for which 
the world is apt to punish a man more severely, than 
for having been over-praised. On this head, there- 
fore, I wish to forestall the censoriousness of the 
reade-; and I entreat he will not think the worse of 
| me for the many injudicious things that may have 
| been said in my commendation. 

I am aware that I often travel over beaten ground, 
} and treat of subjects that have already been discussed 
} by abler pens. Indeed, various authors have been 
-mentioned as my models, to whom I should feel 
flattered if I thought I bore the slightest resemblance ; 
but in truth I write after no model that I am conscious 
of, and I write with no idea of imitation or competi- 
| tion. In venturing occasionally on topics that have 
| already been almost exhausted by English authors, I 
|.do it, not with the presumption of challenging a com- 
| parison but with the hope that some new interest 
may be given to such topics, when discussed by the 
pen of a stranger. 

If, therefore, I should sometimes be found dwell- 
ing with fondness on subjects that are trite and com- 
monplace with the reader, I beg that the circumstances 
under wkich I write may be kept in recollection. 
Having been oorn and brought up in a new country, 
yet educated from infancy in the literature of an old 
one, my mind was early filled with historical and 
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poetical associations, connected w/ih p.aces, and man- 
ners, and customs of Europe ; but which could rarely 
be applied to those of my own country. Te a mind 
thus peculiarly prepared, the most ordinary objects 
and scenes, on arriving in Europe, are full of strange 
matter and interesting novelty. England is as classic 
ground to an American as Italy is to an Englishman ; 
and old London teems with as much historical asso- 
ciation as mighty Rome. 

Indeed, it is difficult to describe the whimsical med- 
ley of ideas that throng upon his mind, on landing 
among English scenes. He, for the first time, sees a 
world about which he has been reading and thinking 
in every stage of his existence. The recollected iaeas 
of infancy, youth, and manhood; of the nursery, the 
school, and the study, come swarming at once upon 
him; and his attention is distracted between great 
and little objects; each of which, perhaps, awakens 
an equally delightful train of remembrances. 

But what more especially attracts his notice, are 
those peculiarities which distinguish an old country 
and an old state of society from a new one. I have 
néver yet grown familiar enough with the crumbling 
monuments of past ages, to blunt the intense interest 
with which I at first beheld them. Accustomed always 
to scenes where history was, in a manner, in anticipa- 
tion ; where every thing in art was new and progress. 
ive, and pointed to the future rather than to the past ; 
where, in short, the works of man gave no ideas but 
those of young existence, and prospective improve-.. 
ment ; there was something inexpressibly touching in 
the sight of enormous piles of architecture, gray with 
antiquity, and sinking into decay. I cannot describe 
the mute but deep-felt enthusiasm with which I have 
contemplated a vast monastic ruin, like Tintern Abbey. 
buried in the bosom of a quiet valley, and shut up 
from the world, as though it had existed merely for it- 
self ; or a warrior pile, like Conway Castle, standing in 
stern loneliness on its rocky height, a mere hollow yet 
threatening phantom of departed power. They spread 
a grand, and melancholy, and, to me, an unusual charm 
over the landscape ; I, for the first time, beheld signs 
of national old age, and empire’s decay, and proofs 
of the transient and perishing glories of art, amidst the 
ever-springing and reviving fertility of nature. 

But, in fact, to me every thing was full of matter 
the footsteps of history were every where to be traced 
and poetry had breathed over and sanctified the land 
I experienced the delightful freshness of feeling of a 
child, to whom every thing is new. I pictured to my. 
self a set of inhabitants and a mode of life for every 
habitat‘on that I saw, from the aristocratical mansion, 
amidst the lordly repose of stately groves and solitary 
parks, to the straw-thatched cottage, with its scanty 
garder and its cherished woodbine, I thought I never 
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could be sated with the sweetness and freshness of a 
country so completely carpeted with verdure ; where 
every air breathed of the balmy pasture, and the 
honey-suckled hedge. I was continually coming upon 
some little document of poetry, in the blossomed haw- 
thorn, the daisy, the cowslip, the primrose, or some 
other simple object that has received a supernatural 
value from the muse. The first time that I heard the 
song of the nightingale, I was intoxicated more by the 
delicious crowd of remembefed associations than by 
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Having been brought up, also, in the compara.ive 
simplicity of a republic, I am apt to be struck witt 
even the ordinary circumstances incident to am aris. 
tocratical state of society. If, however, I shou.d at 
any time amuse myself by pointing out some of the 
eccentricities, and some of the poetical characteristics 
of the latter, I would not be understood as pretending 
to decide upon its political merits. My only aim is to 
paint characters and manners. I am no politician, 
The more I have considered the study of politics, the 


more I have found it full of perplexity; and | have. 
contented myself, as I have in my religion, with the 
faith in which I was brought up regulating my own 
conduct by its precepts: but leaving to abler heads 
the task of making converts. 

I shall continue on, therefore, in the course 1 have 
hitherto pursued ; looking at things poetically, rather | 
than politically ; describing them as they are, rather | 
than pretending to point out how they should be ; and | 
endeavouring to see the world in as pleasant a light | 
as circumstances will permit. 

T have always had an opinicn that much good might | 
be done by keeping mankind ‘a good-humour with one | 
another. I may be wrong in my philosophy, but I | 
shall continue to practise it until convinced of its fal . 
lacy. When I discover the world to be all that it has : 
been represented by sneering cynics and whining poets, , 
I will turn to and abuse it also; in the meanwhile, , 
worthy reader, | hope you will not think lightly of me, , 
because I.cannot believe this to be so very bad a world | 
as it is represented. 


the melody of its notes; and I shall never forget the 
thrill of ecstasy with which I first saw the larx rise, al- 
most from beneath my feet, and wing its musical flight 
up into the morning sky. 

In this way I traversed England, a grown-up child, 
delighted by every object, great and small; and be- 
traying a wondering ignorance, and simple enjoyment, 
that provoked many a stare and a smile from my wiser 
and more experienced fellow-travellers. Such too was 
the odd confusion of associations that kept breaking 
upon me, as I first approached London. One of my 
earliest wishes had been to see this great metropolis. 
I had read so much about it in the earliest books that 
had been put into my infant hands; and I had heard 
so much about it from those around me who had come 
from the ‘‘old countries.” I was familiar with the 
names of its streets, and squares, and public places, 
before I knew those of my native city. It was, to me, 
the great centre of the world, round which every thing 
seemed to revolve. I recollect contemplating so wist- 
fully, when a boy, a paltry little print of the Thames, 
and London Bridge, and St. Paul’s, that was in front 
of an old magazine; and a picture of Kensington 
Gardens, with gentlemen in three-cornered hats and 
broad skirts, and ladies in hoops and lappets, that 
hung up in my bed-room; even the venerable cut of 
St. Jchn’s Gate, that has stood, time out of mind, in 
front of the Gentleman’s Magazine, was not without 
its charms to me; and I envied the odd-looking little 
saen that appeared to be loitering about its arches. 

How then did my heart warm when the towers of 
Westminster Abbey were pointed out to me, rising 
above the rich groves of St. James’s Park, with a thin 
blue haze about their gray pinnacles! I could not be- 
hold this great mausoleum of what is most illustrious 
in our paternal history, without feeling my enthusiasm 
ina glow. With what eagerness did I explore every 
part of the metropolis! I was not content with those 
matters which occupy the dignified research of the 
learned traveller ; I delighted to call up all the feel- 
ings of childhood, and to seek after those objects 
which had been the wonders of my infancy, London 
Bridge, so famous in nursery song; the far-famed 
Monument; Gog and Magog, and the Lions in the 
Tower, all brought back many a recollection of in- 
fantine delight, and of good old beings, now no more, 
who had gossiped about them to my wondering ear. 
Nor was it without a recurrence of childish interest, 
that I first peeped into Mr. Newberry’s shop, in St. 
Paul’s Church-yard, that fountain-head of literature. 
Mr. Newberry was the first that ever filled my infant 
mind with the idea of a great and good man. He 
published all the victure-books of the day; and, out 
of his abundant love for children, he charged ‘‘ nothing 
for either paper or print, and only a penny-halfpenny 
for the binding !” 

{ have mentioned these circumstances, worthy read- 
er, to show you the whimsical crowd of associations 
that are apt to beset my mind on mingling among 
Eaglish scenes. I hope they may, in some measure, 
plead my apology, should I be found harping upon 
stale 2nd trivial themes, or indulging an over-fondness 
‘or any thing antique and obsolete. 1 know it is the 
numour, not to say cant of the day, to run riot about 


old t'mes, old books, old customs, and old buildings ; | : : . ¢ 

with myself, however, as far as I have caught the con- their Ee I like his hobby passing well, how~ 

tagion, the feeling is genuine. To a man from a/ ©V@ which is, a bigoted devotion to old Englis 
manners and customs ; it jumps a little with my own 


young country, all old things are in a manner new; : : | 
and he may surely be excused in being a little curious | humour, having as yet a lively and unsated curiosity 
genuine characteristics of my 


Thine truly, 
GEOFFREY CRAYON 


THE HALL. 


The ancient house, and the best for housekeeping in this county } 
or the next ; and though the master of it write but squire, I know ; 
no lord like him. Merry Beggars. 


THE reader, if he has perused the volumes of the: 
Sketch-Book, will probably recollect something of — 
the Bracebridge family, with which I once passed 2% 
Christmas. I am now on another visit to the Hall,, 
having been invited to a wedding which is shortly, 
to take place. The Squire’s second son, Guy, a fine,, 
spirited young captain in the army, is about to be: 
married to his father’s ward, the fair Julia Temple-- 
ton. A gathering of relations and friends has al-- 
ready commenced, to celebrate the joyful occasion ; 
for the old gentleman is an enemy to quiet, private 
weddings. ‘There is nothing,” he says, “like: 
launching a young couple gayly, and cheering them 
from the shore ; a good outset is half the voyage.” 

Before proceeding any farther, I would beg that 
the Squire might not be confounded with that class 
of hard-riding, fox-hunting gentlemen so often de 
scribed, ad, in fact, so nearly extinct in England 
I use this rural title partly because it is his universa’ 
appellation throughout the neighbourhood, and part 
ly because it saves me the frequent repetition of his: 
name, which is one of those rough old Englis 
names at which Frenchmen exclaim in despair. 

The Squire is, in fact, a lingering specimen of the 
old English country gentleman; rusticated a littie 
by living almost entirely on his estate, and some. 
thing of a humourist, as Englishmen are apt to be 
come when they have an opportunity of living i 


about antiquities, whose native land. unfortunately, | about the ancient and 
cannot boast of a single ruin | ‘* father land.” 
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There are some traits about the Squire’s family, 
also, which appear to me to be national. It is one 
of those old aristocratical families, which, | believe, 
are peculiar to England, and scarcely understood in 
other countries; that is to say, families of the an- 
cient gentry, who, though destitute of titled rank, 
maintain a high ancestral pride; who look down 
upon all nobility of recent creation, and would con- 
sider it a sacrifice of dignity to merge the venerable 
name of their house in a modern title. 

This feeling is very much fostered by the impor- 
tance which they enjoy on their hereditary domains. 
The family mansion is an old manor-house, standing 
in a retired and beautiful part of Yorkshire. Its in- 
habitants have been always regarded, through the 
surrounding country, as “the great ones of ne 
earth ;"’ and the little village near the Hall looks ap 
to the Squire with almost feudal homage. An old 
manor-house, and an old family of this kind, are 
rarely to be met with at the present day; and it is 
eee the peculiar humour of the Squire that has 
retained this secluded specimen of English house- 
keeping in something like the genuine old style. 

{ am again quartered in the panelled chamber, in 
the antique wing of the house. The prospect from 
the window, however, has quite a different aspect 
from that which it wore on my winter visit. Though 
early in the month of April, yet a few warm, sun- 
Shiny days have drawn forth the beauties of the 
spring, which, I think, are always most captivating 
on their first opening. The parterres of the old- 
fashioned garden are gay with flowers; and the 
gardener has brought out his exotics, and placed 
them along the stone balustrades. The trees are 
clothed with green buds and tender leaves. When 
I throw open my jingling casement, I smell the odour 
of mignonette, and hear the hum of the bees from 
the flowers against the sunny wall, with the varied 
song of the throstle, and the cheerful notes of the 
tuneful little wren. 

While sojourning in this strong-hold of old fash- 
‘ons, it is my intention to make occasional sketches 
of the scenes and characters before me. 
have it understood, however, that I am not writing 
a novel, and have nothing of intricate plot, or mar- 
vellous adventure, to promise the reader, The Hall 
of which I treat, has, for aught I know, neither trap- 
door, nor sliding-panel, nor donjon-keep; and indeed 
appears to have no mystery about it. The family is 
a worthy, well-meaning family, that, in all probability, 
will eat and drink, and go to’ bed, and get up regu- 
larly, from one end of my work to the other; and 
the Squire is so kind-hearted an old gentleman, that 
I see no likelihood of his throwing any kind of dis- 
tress in the way of the approaching nuptials. In a 
word, I cannot foresee a ee extraordinary event 
that is likely to occur in the whole term of my sojourn 
at the Hall. 

I tell this honestly to the reader, lest, when he 
finds me dallying along, through every-day English 
scenes, he may hurry ahead, in hopes of meeting 
with some marvellous adventure further on. I invite 
him, on the contrary, to ramble gently on with me, 
as he would saunter out into the fields, stopping oc- 
casionally to gather a flower, or listen to a bird, or 
admire a prospect, without any anxiety to arrive at 
the end of his career. Should I, however, in the 
course of my loiterings about this old mansion, see 
or hear any thing curious, that might serve to vary 
the monotony of this every-day life, I shall not fail 
to report it for the reader’s entertainment : 

For freshest wits I know will soon be wearie 
Of any book, how grave so e’er it be 


Except it have odd matter, strange and merrie, 
Well sanc’d with lies and glared all with glee.* 


© Mirror for Magi:trates 


I would | 
| Elizabeth, which he studies out of compliment to the 
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A decayed gentleman, who lives most upon Lis own mirth and 
my master’s means, and much good do him with it. He does hold 
my master up with his stories, and songs, and catches, and s 
tricks and jigs, you would admire—heis with him now. 

Fovial Crew 


By no one ::4s my return to the Hall been ma 
heartily greeted than by Mr. Simon Bracebridge, o: 
Master Simon, as the Squire most commonly calls 
him. I encountered him just as I entered the park, 
where he was breaking a pointer, and he received 
me with all the hospitable cordiality with which a 
man welcomes a friend to another one’s house. J 
have already introduced him to the reader as 2 brisk 
old bachelor-looking little man; the wit and super- 
annuated beau of a large farnily connexion, and the 
Squire’s factotum. I found him, as usual, full of 
bustle ; with a thousand pe-ty things to do, and per- 
sons to attend to, and in chirping good-humour ; for 
there are few happier beings than a busy idler ; that 
is to say, a man who is eternally busy about noth- 
ing. 

I visited him, the morning after my arrival, in his 
chamber, which is in a remote corner of the man- 
sion, as he says he likes to be to himself, and out of 
the way. He has fitted it up in his own taste, so 
that it is a perfect epitome of an old bachelor’s no- 
tions of convenience and arrangement. The furni- 
ture is made up of odd pieces from all parts of the 
house, chosen on account of their suiting his no- 
tions, or fitting some corner of his apartment; and 
he is very eloquent in praise of an ancient elbow- 
chair, frem which he takes occasion to digress into 
a censure on modern chairs, as having degenerated 
from the dignity and comfort of high-backed antiq- 
uity. 

Atotaing to his room is a small cabinet, which 
he calls his study. Here are some hanging shelves, 
of his own construction, on which are several old 
works on hawking, hunting, and farriery, and a col- 
lection or two of poems and songs of the reign of 


Squire; together with the Novelist’s Magazine, the 
Sporting Magazine, the Racing Calendar, a volume 
or two of the Newgate Calendar, a book of peerage, 
and another of heraldry. 

His sporting dresses hang on pegs in a small 
closet; and about the walls of his apartment are 


hooks to hold his fishing-tackle, whips, spurs, and a 
favourite fowling-piece, curiously wrought and in- 
laid, which he canis from his grandfather. He 
has, also, a couple of old single-keyed flutes, and a 
fiddle which he has repeatedly patched and mended 
himself, affirming it to be a veritable Cremona, 
though I have never heard him extract a single note 
from it that was not enough to make one’s blood 
run cold, 

From this little nest his fiddle will often be heard, 
in the stillness of mid-day, drowsily sawing some 
long-forgotten tune; for he prides himself on having 
a choice collection of good old English music, and 
will scarcely have any thing to do with modern com- 
posers. The time, however, at which his musical 
powers are of most use, is now and then of an even- 
ing, when he plays for the children to dance in the 
hall, and he passes among them and the servants for 
a perfect Orpheus. 

His chamber also bears evidence of his various 
avocations : there are half-copied sheets of music 
designs for needle-work; sketches of landscapes, 
very indifferently executed ; a camera lucida ; a magic 
lantern, for bic he is endeavouring to paint 
| glasses ; in a word it is the cabinet of a man of 
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many accomplishments, who knows a little of every 
thing, and does nothing well. 

After I had spent some time in his apartment, ad- 
miring the ingenuity of his small inventions, he took 
me about the establishment, to visit the stables, dog- 
kennel, and other dependencies, in which he ap 
peared like a general visiting the different quarters 
uf his camp; as the Squire leaves the control of all 
these matters to him, when he is at the Hall. He 
inquired into the state of the horses ; examined their 
feet; prescribed a drench for one, and bleeding for 
another ; and then took me to look at his own horse, 
on the merits of which he dwelt with great prolix- 
ity, and which, I noticed, had the best stall in the 
stable. 

After this 1 was taken to a new toy of his and the 
Squire’s, which he termed the falconry, where there 
were several unhappy birds in durance, completing 
their education, Among the number was a fine fal- 
con, which Master Simon had in especial training, 
and he told me that he would show me, in a few 
days, some rare sport of the good old-fashioned 
kind. In the course of our round, I noticed that the 
grooms, game-keeper, whippers-in, and other ~etain- 
ers, seemed all to be on somewhat of a familiar foot- 
ing with Master Simon, and fond of having a joke 
with him, though it was evident they had great def- 
erence for his opinion in matters relating to their 
functions. ; 

There was one exception, however, in a testy old 
huntsman, as hot as a pepper-corn ; a meagre, wiry 
old fellow, in a threadbare velvet jockey cap, and a 
pair of leather breeches, that, from much wear, 
shone, as though they had been japanned. He was 
very contradictory and pragmatical, and apt, as I 
hought, to differ from Master Simon now and then, 
ut of mere captiousness. This was particularly the 
case with respect to the treatment of the hawk, 
which the old man seemed to have under his pecul- 
‘ar care, and, according to Master Simon, was in a 
fair way to ruin: the latter had a’ vast deal to say 
about casting, and rmping, and gleaming, and en- 
seaming, and giving the hawk the razg/e, which I 
saw was all heathen Greek to old Christy; but he 
maintained his point notwithstanding, and seemed 
to hold all this technical lore in utter disrespect. 

I was surprised with the good-humour with which 
Master Simon bore his contradictions, till he ex- 
nlained the matter to me afterwards. Old Christy is 
the most ancient servant in the place, having lived 
among dogs and horses the greater part of a century, 
and been in the service of Mr. Bracebridge’s father. 
He knows the pedigree of every horse on the place, 
and has bestrode the great-great-grandsires of most 
of them. He can give a circumstantial detail of 
every fox-hunt for the last sixty or seventy years, 
and has a history for every stag’s head about the 
house, and every hunting trophy nailed to the door 
of the dog-kennel. y 

All the present race have grown up under his eye, 
and humour him in his old age. He once attended 
the Squire to Oxford, when he was a student there, 
and enlightened the whole university with his hunt- 
ing lore. All this is enough to make the old man 
opinionated, since he finds, on all these matters of 
iurst-rate importance, he knows more than the rest 
of the world. Indeed, Master Simon had been his 

upil, and acknowledges that he derived his first 
xnowledge in hunting from the instructions of 
Christy ; and I much question whether the vld man 
does not still look upon him rather as a greenhorn. 

On our return homewards, as we were crossing 
the lawn in front of the house, we heard the porter’s 
bell ring at the lodge, and shortly afterwards, a kind 
of cavalcade advanced slowly up the avenue. At 
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sight of it my companion paused, considered it for 
a moment, and then, making a sudden exclamation. 
hurried away to meet it, As it approached, I dis- 
covered a fair, fresh-looking elderly lady, dressed in 
an old-fashioned riding-habit, with a broad-brimmed 
white beaver hat, such as may be seen in Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’ paintings. She rode a sleek white pony, 
and was followed by a footman in rich livery, mount- 
ed on an over-fed hunter. At a little distance in the 
rear came an ancient cumbrous chariot, drawn by 
two very corpulent horses, driven by as corpulent a 
coachman, beside whom sat a page dressed in a fair 
ciful green livery. Inside of the chariot was a starch- 
ed prim personage, with a look somewhat between 
a lady’s companion and a lady’s maid; and two 
pampered curs, that showed their ugly faces, and 
barked out of each window. i 

There was a general turning out of the garrison, 
to receive this new comer. The Squire assisted her 
to alight, and saluted her affectionately ; the fair 
Julia flew into her arms, and they embraced with the 
romantic fervour of boarding-school friends: she 
was escorted into the house by Julia’s lover, towarcs 
whom she showed distinguished favour; and a line 
of the old servants, who had collected in the Hall, 
bowed most profoundly as she passed. I 

I observed that Master Simon was most assiduous 
and devout in his attentions upon this old lady. He 
walked by the side of her pony, up the avenue; and, 
while she was receiving the salutations of the rest of 
the family, he took occasion to notice the fat coach- 
man; to pat the sleek carriage horses, and, above 
all, to say a civil word to my lady’s gentlewoman, 
the prime, sour-looking vestal in the chariot. 

I fad no more of his company for the rest of thr 
morning. He was swept off in the vortex that fo!- 
lowed in the wake of this lady. Once indeed he 
paused for a moment, as he was hurrying on some 
errand of the good lady’s, to let me know that this 
was Lady Lillycraft, a sister of the Squire’s, of large 
fortune, which the captain would inherit, and that 
her estate lay in one Aj the best sporting counties in 
all England, 


FAMILY SERVANTS. 


Verily old servants are the vouchers of worthy housekeeping. 
They are like rats in a mansion, or mites in a cheese, bes ing 
the antiquity and fatness of their abode. 


IN my casual anecdotes of the Hall, I may ofter. 
be tempted to dwell on circumstances of a trite and 
ordinary nature, from their appearing to me illus- 
trative of genuine national character. It seems to 
be the study of the Squire to adhere, as much as 
possible, to what he considers the old landmarks of 
English manners. His servants all understand his - 
ways, and for the most part have been accustomed 
to them from infancy; so that, upon the whole, his 
household presents one of the few tolerable specimens 
that can now be met with, of the establishment of 
an English country gentleman of the old school. 

By the by, the servants are not the least charac- 
teristic part of the household: the housekeeper, for 
instance, has been born and brought up at the Hall, 
and has never been twenty miles from it; yet she 
has a stately air, that would not disgrace a lady that 
had figured at the court of Queen Elizabeth. 

I am half inclined to think that she has caught it 
from living so much among the old family pictures, 
It may, however, be owing to a consciousness of her 
Importance in the sphere in which she has ahwave 
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moved , for she is greatly respected in the neigh- 
Douring village, and among the farmers’ wives, and 
has high authority in the household, ruling over the 
servants with quiet, but undisputed sway. 

She is a thin old lady, with blue eyes and pointed 
nose and chin. Her dress is always the same as to 
fashion. She wears a small, well-starched ‘ruff, a 
laced stomacher, full petticoats, and a gown féstoon- 
ed and open in front, which, on particular occasions, 
is of ancient silk, the legacy of some former dame of 
the family, or an inheritance from her mother, who 
was housekeeper before her. I have a reverence for 
these old garments, as I make no doubt they have 
figured about these apartments in days long past, 
when they have set off the charms of some peerless 
family beauty; and I have sometimes looked from 
the old housekeeper to the neighbouring portraits, 
to see whether I could not recognize her antiquated 
brocade in the dress of some one of those long- 
waisted dames that smile on me from the walls. 

Her hair, which is quite white, is frizzed out in 
front, and she wears over it a small cap, nicely plait- 
ed, and brought down under the chin. Her manners 
are simple and primitive, heightened a little by a 
proper dignity of station. 

The Hall is her world, and the history of the fam- 
ily the only history she knows, excepting that which 
she has read in the Bible. She can give a biography 
of every portrait in the picture gallery, and is a com- 
plete family chronicle. 

She is treated with great consideration by the 
Squire. Indeed, Master Simon tells me that there 
is a traditional anecdote current among the serv- 
ants, of the Squire’s having been seen kissing her 
in the picture gallery, when they were both young. 
As, however, nothing further was ever noticed be- 
tween them, the circumstance caused no gfteat 
scandal; only she was observed to take to reading 
Pamela shortly afterwards, and. refused the hand 
ot the village inn-keeper, whom she had previously 
smiled on. 

The old butler, who was formerly footman, and a 
rejected admirer of hers, used to tell the anecdote 
now and then, at those little cabals that will occa- 
sionally take place among the most orderly serv- 
ants, arising from the common propensity of the 
governed to talk against administration; but he has 
left it off, of late years, since he has risen into 
place, and shakes his head rebukingly when it is 
mentioned, 

It is certain that the old lady will, to this day, dwell 
on the looks of the Squire when he was a young 
man at college; and she maintains that none of his 
sons can compare with their father when he was of 
their age, and was dressed out in his full suit of scar- 
let, with his hair craped and powdered, and his three- 
cornered hat. 

She has an orphan niece, a pretty, soft-hearted 
baggage, named Phoebe Wilkins, who has been 
transplanted to the Hall within a year or two, and 
been nearly spoiled for any condition of life. 
a kind of attendant and companion of the fair Ju- 
ja’s; and from loitering about the young lady’s 
spartments, reading scraps of novels, and inheriting 
second-hard finery, has become something between 
1 waiting-maid and a slipshod fine lady. 

She is considered a kind of heiress among the 
servants, as she will inherit all her aunt’s property ; 
whic3, if report be true, must be a round sum of 
good golden guineas, the accumulated wealth of 
two housekeepers’ savings; not to mention the 
hereditary wardrobe, and the many little valuables 
and knick-knacks, treasured up in the housekeepers’ 
room. Indeed, the old housekeeper has the reputa- 
tion, among the servants and the villagers, of being 


She is. 
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passing rich; and there is a japanned chest of draw- 
ers, and a large iron-bound coffer in her room, which 
are supposed, by the house-maids, to hold treasures 
of wealth, 

The old lady is a great friend of Master Simon. 
who, indeed, pays a little court to her, as to a perscr. 
high in authority; and they have many discussions 
on points of family history, in which, notwithstand 
ing his extensive information, and pride of knowi 
edge, he commonly admits her superior accuracy. 
He seldom returns to the Hall, after one of his visits 
to the other branches of the family, without bringing 
Mrs. Wilkins some remembrance from the ladies of 
the house where he has been staying. 

Indeed, all the children of the house look up to 
the old lady with habitual respect and attachment, 
and she seems almost to consider them as her own, 
from their having grown up under her eye. The 
Oxonian, however, is her favourite, probably from 
being the youngest, though he is the most mischiev- 
ous, and has been apt to play tricks upon her from 
boyhood. 

I cannot help mentioning one little ceremony, 
which, I believe, is peculiar to the Hall. After the 
cloth is removed at dinner, the old housekeeper sails 
into the room and stands behind the Squire’s chair, 
when he fills her a glass of wine with his own hands, 
in which she drinks the health of the company in 4 
truly respectful yet dignified manner, and then re- 
tires. The Squire received the custom from his fa- 
ther, and has always continued it. 

There is a peculiar character about the servants. 
of old English families that reside principally in the 
country. They have a quiet, orderly, respectfu! 
mode of doing their duties, They are always neat 
in their persons, and appropriately, and if I may use 
the phrase, technically dressed ; they move about the 
house without hurry or noise; there is nothing o/ 
the bustle of employment, or the voice of command ; 
nothing of that obtrusive housewifery that amounts 
to a torment. You are not persecuted by the pro- 
cess of making you comfortable ; he every thing is 
done, and is done well. The work of the house is 
performed as if by magic, but it is the magic of sys 
tem. Nothing is done by fits and starts, nor at awk- 
ward seasons; the whole goes on like well-oiled 
clock-work, where there is no noise nor jarring in its 
operations, J 

English servants, in general, are not treated with 
great indulgence, nor rewarded by many commenda- 
tions; for the English are laconic and reserved to- 
ward ther domestics; but an approving nod and a 
kind woru from master or mistress, goes as far here, 
as an excess of praise or indulgence elsewhere. Nei- 
ther do servants often exhibit any animated» marks 
of affection to their employers; yet, though quiet, 
they are strong in their attachments; and the recip- 
rocal regard of masters and servants, though not 
ardently expressed, is powerful and lasting in old 
English families. 

The title of “an old family servant” carries with 
it a thousand kind associations, in all parts of the 
world; and there is no claim upon the home-bred 
charities of the heart more irresistible than that of 
having been “born in the house.”’ It is common %& 
see gray-headed domestics of this kind attachec tt, 
an English family of the “‘ old school,’”’ who continu 
in it to the day of their death, in the enjoyment of 
steady, unaffected kindness, and the performance of 
faithful, unofficious duty. I think such instances of 
attachment spcak well for both master and servant, 
and the frequency of them speaks well for national 
character, 

These observations, however, hold good only with 
families of the description | have mentioned and 
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with such as are somewhat retired, and pass the 
greater part of their time in the country. As to the 
powderel menials that throng the halls of fashion- 
able town residences, they equally reflect the char- 
acter of the establishments to which they belong; 
and I know no more complete epitomes of dissolute 
heartlessness and pampered inutility. 

But, the good “old family servant!’’—the one 
who has always been linked, in idea, with the home 
of our heart ; who has led us to school in the days 
of prattling childhood ; who has been the confidant 
of our boyish cares, and schemes, and enterprises ; 
who has hailed us as we came home at vacations, 
and been the promoter of all our holiday sports ; 
who, when we, in wandering manhood, have left the 
paternal roof, and only return thither at intervals— 
will welcome us with a joy inferior only to that of 
our parents ; who, now grown gray and infirm with 
age, still totters about the house of our fathers, in 
fond and faithful servitude; who claims us, in a 
manner, as his own; and hastens with querulous 
eagerness to anticipate his fellow-domestics in wait- 
ing upon us at table; and who, when we retire at 
night to the chamber that still goes by our name, will 
linger about the room to have one more kind look, 
and one more pleasant word about times that are 
past—who does not experience towards such a being 
a feeling of almost filial affection ? 

I have met with several instances of epitaphs on 
the gravestones of such valuable domestics, recorded 
with the simple truth of natural feeling, I have two 
before me at this moment; one copied from a tomb- 
stone of a church-yard in Warwickshire: 

“ Here lieth the body of Joseph Batte, confidential 
servant to George Birch, Esq., of Hamstead Hall. 
His grateful friend and master caused this inscrip- 
tion to be written in memory of his discretion, fidel- 
«ty, diligence, and continence. He died (a bachelor) 
aged 84, having lived 44 years in the same family.” 

The other was taken from a tombstone in Eltham 
church-yard : 

“Here lie the remains of Mr. James Tappy, who 
departed this life om the 8th of September, 1818, 
aged 84, after a faithful service of 60 years in one 
family; by each individual of which ‘he lived re- 
spected, and died lamented by the sole survivor.” 

Few monuments, even of the illustrious, have 
given me the glow about the heart that I felt while 
copying this honest epitaph in the church yard of 
Eltham. I sympathized with this “sole survivor” of 
a family mourning over the grave of the faithful fol- 
lower of his race, who had been, no doubt, a living 
memento of times and friends that had passed away ; 
and in considering this record of long and devoted 
service, I called to mind the touching speech of Old 
Adam, in “As You Like It,” when tottering after 
the youthful son of his ancient master : 


‘* Master, go on, and I will follow thee 
To the last gasp, with love and loyalty!" 


Notx.—I cannot but mention a tablet which | have seen some- 
where in the chapel of Windsor Castle, put up by the late king to 
the memory of a iin ty servant, who had been a faithful attendant 
of his lamented daughter, the Princess Amelia. George III. pos- 
veased much of the strong domestic feeling of the old English 
sountry gentleman ; and it is an incident curious in monumental 
history, and creditable to the human heart, a monarch erecting a 
“onament in honour of the humble virtues of a menial. 
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THE WIDOW. 


She was so charitable and pitious 

She would weep if that she saw a mous 

Caught in a trap, if it were dead or bled. 

Of small hounds had she, that she fed 

Wid rost flesh, milke, and wastel bread, 

But sore wept she if any of them were dead, 

Or if man smote them with a yard smart. 
CHavucen. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the whimsical parade madv 
by Lady Lillycraft on her arrival, she has none of 
the petty stateliness that I had imagined; but, on 
the contrary, she has a degree of nature and simple- 
heartedness, if I may use the phrase, that mingles 
well with her old-fashioned manners and hzermless 
ostentation. She dresses in rich silks, with long 
waist ; she rouges considerably, and her hair, which 
is nearly white, is frizzed out, and put up with pins 
Her face is pitted with the small-pox, but the deli- 
cacy of her features shows that she may once have 
been beautiful; and she has a very fair and well 
shaped hand and arm, of which, if I mistake not, the 
good lady is still a little vain. 

I have had the curiosity to gather a few particu- 
lars concerning her, She was a great belle in town, 
between thirty and forty years since, and reigned for 
two seasons with all the insolence of beauty, refus- 
ing several excellent offers ; when, unfortunately, she 
was robbed of her charms and her lovers by an at- 
tack of the small-pox. She retired immediately intc 
the country, where she some time after inherited an 
estate, and married a baronet, a former admirer, 
whose passion had suddenly revived ; “ having,’ as 
he said, ‘“alwavs loved her mind rather than he’ 
person. 

The baronet did not enjoy her mind and fortune 
above six months, and had scarcely grown very tired 
of her, when he broke his neck in a fox-chase, and 
left her free, rich, and disconsolate. She has re- 
mained on her estate in the country ever since, and 
has never shown any desire to return to town, and 
revisit the scene of her early triumphs and fatal 
malady. All her favourite recollections, however, 
revert to that short period of her youthful beauty. 
She has no idea of town but as it was at that time; 
and continually forgets that the place and people 
must have changed materially in the course of nearly 
half a century. She will often speak of the toasts of 
those days as if still reigning; and, until very re- 
cently, used to talk with delight of the royal family 
and the beauty of the young princes and princesses 
She cannot be brought to think of the present king 
otherwise than as an elegant young man, rather 
wild, but who danced a minuet divinely ; and before 
he came to the crown, would often mention him as 
the ‘‘sweet young prince.” 

She talks also of the walks in Kensington Garden, 
where the gentlemen appeared in gold-laced ceats 
and cocked hats, and the ladies in hoops, and swept 
so proudly along the grassy avenues; and she thinks 
the ladies let themselves sadly down in their dignity, 
when they gave up cushioned head-dresses, and high 
heeled shoes. She has much to say too of the officers 
who were in the train of her admirers ; and speaks 
familiarly of many wild young blades, that are now, 
perhaps, hobbling about watering-places with crutches 
and gouty shoes. 

Whether the taste the good lady had of matrimony 
discouraged her or not, I cannot say ; but though her 
merits and her riches have attracted many suitors, 
she has never been tempted to venture again into 
the happy state. This is singular, too, for she seems 
of a most soft and susceptible heart ; is always talk- 
ing of love and connubial felicity, and is a grea! 
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suckler for o.d-tashioned gallantry, devoted attentions, 
and eternal constancy, on the part of the gentlemen. 
She lives, however, after her own taste. Her house, 


__ Tam told, must have been built and furnished about 


the time of Sir Charles Grandison: every thing 


about it is somewhat formal and stately; but has 
been softened down into a degree of voluptuousness, 
characteristic of an old lady, very tender-hearted 
and romantic, and that loves her ease. The cushions 
of the great arm-chairs, and wide sofas, almost bury 
you when you sit down on them. Flowers of the 
most rare and delicate kind are placed about the 
rooms, and on little japanned stands ; and sweet bags 
lie about the tables and mantel-pieces. The house is 
full of pet dogs, Angola Cats, and singing birds, who 
are as carefully waited upon as she is herself. 

She is dainty in her living, and a little of an epi- 
cure, living on white meats, and little lady-like dishes, 
though her servants have substantial old English fare, 
as their looks bear witness. Indeed, they are so in- 
dulged, that they are all spoiled; and when they lose 
their present place, they will be fit for no other. 
Her ladyship is one of those easy-tempered beings 
that are always doomed to be much liked, but ill 
served by their domestics, and cheated by all the 
world. 

Much of her time is passed in reading novels, of 
which she has a most extensive library, and has a 
constant supply from the publishers in town. Her 
erudition in this line of literature is immense; she 
has kept pace with the press for half a century. 
Her mind is stuffed with love-tales of all kinds, from 
the stately amours of the old books of chivalry, down 
to the last blue-covered romance, reeking from the 
press ; though she evidently gives the preference to 
those that came out in the days of her youth, and 
when she was first inlove. She maintains that there 
at2 no novels written now-a-days equal to Pamela 
and Sir Charles Grandison ; and she places the Cas- 
tie of Otranto at the head of all romances. 

She does a vast deal of good in her neighbourhood, 
and is imposed upon by every beggar in the county. 
she is the benetactress of-a village adjoining to her 
estate, and takes an especial interest in all its love 
affairs. She knows of every courtship that is going 
on; every lovelorn damsel is sure to find a patient 
listener and a sage adviser in her ladyship. She takes 
great pains to reconcile all love-quarrels, and should 
any faithless swain persist in his inconstancy, he is 
sure to draw on himself the good lady’s violent in- 
dignation. 

I have learned these particulars partly from Frank 
Bracebridge, and partly from Master Simon. I am 
now able to account for the assiduous attention of 
the latter to her ladyship. Her house is one of his 
favourite ,esorts, where he is a very important per- 
sonage. He makes her a visit of business once a 
year, when he looks into all her affairs ; which, as 
she is no manager, are apt to get into confusion, He 
examines the books of the overseer, and shoots about 
the estate, which, he says, is well stocked with game, 
notwithstanding that it is poached by all the vaga- 
bonds in the neighbourhood. - 

It is thought, as I before hinted, that the captain 
will inherit the greater part of her property, having 
always been her chief favourite; for, in fact, she is 
partial to a redcoat. She has now come to the Hall 
to be present at his nuptials, having a great disposi- 
tion to interest herself in all matters of love and 
matrimony. 


THE LOVERS. 


_ Rise ups my love, my fair one, and come away, for o the winte 
is past, the rain is over and gone; the flowers appear on tke earth. 
the time of the singing of birds is come, and the voice of the 
turtle is heard in the land. Sonc or SoLomon. 


TO a man who is a little of a philosopher, and <¢ 
bachelor to boot ; and who, by dint of some experi 
ence in the follies of life, begins to look with a learn- 
ed eye upon the ways of man, and eke of woman. 
to such a man, I say, there is something very enter- 
taining in noticing the conduct of a pair of young 
lovers. It may not be as grave and scientific a study 
as the loves of the plants, but it is certainly as inter- 
esting. 

I have, therefore, derived much pleasure, since my 
arrival at the Hall, from observing the fair Julia and 
her lover. She has all the delightful, blushing con- 
sciousness of an artless girl, inexperienced in coquetry, 
whc has made her first conquest ; while the captain 
regards her with that mixture of fondness and ex- 
ultation with which a youthful lover is apt to con- 
template so beauteous a prize. 

I observed them yesterday in the garden, advanc- 
ing along one of the retired walks. The sun was 
shining with delicious warmth, making great masses 
of bright verdure, and deep blue shade. The cuckoo, 
that “harbinger of spring,” was faintly heard from a 
distance; the thrush piped from the hawthorn; and 
the yellow butterflies sported, and toyed, and co 
quetted in the air. 

The fair Julia was leaning on her lover’s arm, list- 
ening to his conversation, with her eyes cast down 
a soft blush on her cheek, and a quiet smile cn hei 
lips, while in the hand that hung negligently by hes 
side was a bunch of flowers. In this way they were 
sauntering slowly along ; and when I considered them 
and the scene in which they were moving, I could 
not but think it a thousand pities that the season 
should ever change, or that young people should ever 
grow older, or that blossoms should give way to fruit, 
or that lovers should ever get married. 


From what I have gathered of family anecdote, | 
understand that the fair Julia is the daughter of a 
favourite college friend of the Squire; who, after 
leaving Oxford, had entered the army, and served 
for many years in India, where he was mortally 
wounded in a skirmish with the natives. In his 
last moments he had, with a faltering pen, recom- 
mended his wife and daughter to the kindness of his 
early friend. 

The widow and her child returned to England 
helpless and almost hopeless. When Mr. Brace- 
bridge received accounts of their situation, he has- 
tened to their relief. He reached them just in time 
to soothe the last moments of the mother, who was 
dying of a consumption, and to make her happy 
in the assurance that her child should never want a 
protector. 

The good Squire returned with his prattling charge 
to his strong-hold, where he had brought her up with 
a tenderness truly paternal. As he has taken some 
pains to superintend her education, and form her taste, 
she has grown up with many of his notions, and ccn- 
siders him the wisest, as well as the bes: of mei: 
Much of her time, too, has been passed with Lawy 
Lillycraft, who has instructed her in the manners o! 
the old school, and enriched her mind with all kinds 
of novels and romances. Indeed, her ladyship has 
| had a great hand in promoting the match between 
pee and the captain, having had them together at 
| er country-seat, the moment she found there was 
| an attachment growing up between them ; the good 
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iady being never so happy as when she has a pair of 
turtles cooing about her. ; 

I have been pleased to see the fondness with which 
the fair Julia is regarded by the old servants at the 
Hall. She hes been a pet with them from childhood, 
and every one seems to lay some claim to her educa- 
tion ; so that it is no wonder that she should be ex- 
tremely accomplished. The gardener taught her to 
cear flowers, of which she is extremely fond. Old 
Christy, the pragmatical huntsman, softens when she 
:pproaches; and as she sits lightly and gracefully in 
ner saddle, claims the merit of having taught her to 
ride ; while the housekeeper, who almost looks upon 
her as a daughter, intimates that she first gave her an 
insight into the mysteries of the toilet, having been 
dressing-maid, in her young days, to the late Mrs. 
Bracebridge. I am inclined to credit this last claim, 
as I have noticed that the dress of the young lady 
had an air of the old school, though managed with 
native taste, and that her hair was put up very much 
in the style of Sir Peter Lely’s portraits in the pict- 
ure gallery. 

Her very musical attainments partake of this old- 
fashioned character, and most of her songs are such 
as are not at the present day to be found on the 
piano of a modern performer. I have, however, 
seen so much of modern fashions, modern accom- 
plishments, and modern fine ladies, that I relish this 
tinge of antiquated style in so young and lovely a 
girl; and I have had as much pleasure in hearing her 
warble one of the old songs of Herrick, or Carew, 
or Suckling, adapted to some simple old melody, as 
I have had from listening to a lady amateur sky-lark 
it up and down through the finest bravura of Ros- 
sini or Mozart. 

- We have very pretty music in the evenings, occa- 
sionally, between her and the captain, assisted some- 
times by Master Simon, who scrapes, dubiously, 
on his violin; being very apt to get out, and to 
aalt a note or two in the rear. Sometimes he even 
thrums a little on the piano, and takes a part ina 
trio, in which his voice can generally be distinguish- 
ed by a certain quavering tone, and an occasional 
false note. 

I was praising the fair Julia’s performance to him, 
after one of her songs, when I found he took to him- 
self the whole credit of having formed her musical 
taste, assuring me that she was very apt ; and, indeed, 
summing up her whole character in his knowing 
way, by adding, that ‘‘she was a very nice girl, and 
had no nonsense about her.” 


FAMILY RELIQUES. 


My Infelice’s face, her brow, her eye, 

The dimple on her cheek: and such sweet skill 
Hath from the cunning workman’s pencil flown, 
These lips look fresh and lively as her own. 
False colours last after the true be dead. 
Of all the roses grafted on her cheeks, 

Of all the graces dancing in her eyes, 

Of all the music set upon her tongue, 

Of all that,was past woman’s excellence 

In her white bosom ; look, a painted board 
Circumscribes all! DEKKER. 


AN old English family mansion is a fertile subject 
for study. It abounds with illustrations of former 
times, and traces of the tastes, and humours, and 
manners of successive generations. The alterations 
and additions, in different styles of architecture; the 
furniture, plate, pictures, hangings ; the warlike and 
sporting implements of different ages and fancies; 
all furnish food for curious and amusing speculation. 
As the Squire is very careful in collecting and pre-, 
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serving all family reliques, the Hall is full of 1emem 
brances of the kind. In looking about the establish» 
ment, I can picture to myself the characters and 
habits that have prevailed at different eras of the 
family history. I have mentioned, on a former oc- 
casion, the armour of the crusader which hangs up 
in the Hall. There are also several jack-boots, wita 
enormously thick soles and high heels, that belonge! _ 
to a set of cavaliers, who filled the Hall with the din | 
and stir of arms during the time of the Covenanters. | 
A number of enormots drinking vessels of antique 
fashion, with huge Venice glasses, and green-hock 
glasses, with the apostles in relief on them, remain 
as monuments of a generation or two of hard livers, 
that led a life of roaring revelry, and first introduced 
the gout into the family. 

I shall pass over several more such indications of 
temporary tastes of the Squire’s preuecessors ; but | 
cannot forbear to notice a pair of antlers in the great 
hall, which is one of the trophies of a hard-riding 
squire of former times, who was the Nimrod of these 
parts. There are many traditions of his wonderful 
feats in hunting still existing, which are related by 
old Christy, the huntsman, who gets exceedingly 
nettled if they are in the least doubted. Indeed, — 
there is a frightful chasm, a few miles from the Hall, 
which goes by the name of the.Squire’s Leap, from — 
his having cleared it in the ardour of the chase; 
there can be no doubt of the fact, for old Christy — 
shows the very dints of the horse’s hoofs on the rocks 
on each side of the chasm. 

Master Simon holds the memory of this squire in — 
great veneration, and has a number of extraordinary 
stories to tell concerning him, which he repeats at — 
all hunting dinners; and I am told that they wax ~ 
more and more marvellous the older they grow. He 
has also a pair of Rippon spurs which belonged tc 
this mighty hunter of yore, and which he only wears 
on particular occasions. 

The place, however, which abounds most with 
mementos of past times, is the picture gallery; and 
there is something strangely pleasing, though melan- 
choly, in considering the long rows of portraits which 
compose the greater part of the collection. ‘They 
furnish a kind of narrative of the lives of the family 
worthies, which I am enabled to read with the as- 
sistance of the venerable housekeeper, who is the 
family chronicler, prompted occasionally by Master 
Simon, There is the progress of a fine lady, for in- 
stance, through a variety of portraits. One repre- 
sents her as a little girl, with a long waist and hoop, 
holding a kitten in her arms, and ogling the spectator 
out of the corners of her eyes, as if she could not 
turn her head. In another, we find her in the fresh- 
ness of youthful beauty, when she was a celebrated 
belle, and so hard-hearted as to cause several unfor- 
tunate gentlemen to run desperate and write bad 
poetry. In another, she is depicted as a stately 
dame, in the maturity of her harness next to the 
portrait of her husband, a gallant colonel in full- 
bottomed wig and gold-laced hat, who was killed 
abroad ; and, finally, her monument is in the church, 
the spire of which may be seen frum the window. 
where her effigy is carved in marble, and represents 
her as a venerable dame of seventy-six. 

In like manner, I have followed some of the family 
great men through a series of pictures, from early 
boyhood to the robe of dignity, or truncheon of com- 
mand; and so on by degrees, until they were gar- 
nered up in the common repository, the neighbouring 
church. 

There is one group that particularly interested 
me. It consisted of four sisters, of nearly the same 
age, who fiourished about a century since, and, if J 
May ‘uuze ‘vom their portraits, were extremely beau: 


osal. I can imagine what a scene of gayety and ro- 
mance this old mansion must have been, when they 
were in the heyday of their charms; when they 
passed like beautiful visions through its halls, or 
stepped daintily t> music in the revels and dances of 
the cedar gallery; or printed, with delicate feet, the 
velvet verdure of these lawns. How must they have 
been Icoked up to with mingled love, and pride, and 
reverence by the old family servants ; and followed 
with a'most painful admiration by the aching eyes 
of rival *|mirers! How must melody, and song, and 
sender serenade, have breathed about these courts, 
and their echoes whispered to the loitering tread of 
lovers !_ How must these very turrets have made the 
hearts of the yoting galliards thrill, as they first dis- 
cerned them from afar, rising trom among the trees, 
and pictured to themselves the beauties casketed like 
gems within these walls! Indeed, I have discovered 
about the place several faint records of this reign of 
love and romance, when the Hall was a kind of 
Court of Beauty. 

Several of the old romances in the library have 
marginal notes expressing sympathy and approba- 
tion, where there are long speeches extolling ladies’ 
charms, or protesting eternal fidelity, or bewailing 
the ae of some tyrannical fair one. The inter- 
views, and declarations, and parting scenes of tender 
lovers, also bear the marks of having been frequently 
read, and are scored and marked with notes of ad- 
miration,*and have initials written on the margins; 
most of which annotations have the day of the month 
and year annexed to them. Several of the windows, 
too, have scraps of poetry engraved on them with 
diamonds, taken from the writings of the fair Mrs. 
Philips, the once celebrated Orinda. Some of these 
seem to have been inscribed by lovers; and others, 
‘a delicate and unsteady hand, and a little inaccu- 
‘ate in the spelling, have evidently been written by 
the young ladies themselves, or by female friends, 
who have been on visits to the Hall. Mrs. Philips 
seems to have been their favourite author, and they 
have distributed the names of her heroes and hero- 
ines among their circle of intimacy. Sometimes, ina 
male hand, the verse bewails the cruelty of beauty, 
and the sufferings of constant love; while in a female 
hand it prudishly confines»itself to lamenting the 
parting of female friends. The bow-window of my 
bed-room, which has, doubtless, been inhabited by 
one of these beauties, has several of these inscrip- 
tions. I have one at this moment before my eyes, 
called ‘Camilla parting with Leonora:” 

“ How perish’d is the joy that’s past, 
The present how unsteady ! 


What comfort can be great and last, 
When this is gone already?” 


And close by it is another, written, perhaps, by some 
adventurous lover, who had stolen into the lady’s 
chamber during ‘her absence : 


‘* THEODOSIUS TO CAMILLA, 


I’d rather in your favour live, 
Than in a lasting name; 

And much a greater rate would give 
For happiness than fame. 


THEODOSIUuS, 


1700.” 
When I look at these faint records of gallantry and 
tenderness; when I contemplate the fading portraits 
of these beautiful girls, and think, too, that they have 
long since bloomed, reigned, grown old, died, and 
passed away, and with them all their graces, their 
triumphs, their rivalries, their admirers; the whole 
empire of love and pleasure in which they ruled— 
Sail dead, all buried, all forgotten,” I find a cloud of 
melancholy stealing over the present gayeties around 
me. {! was gazing, in a musing mood, this very 
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morning, at the portrait cf the lady whose ..usvand 
was killed abroad, when the fair Julia entered the 
gallery, leaning on the arm of the captain. The sun 
shone through the row of windows on her as she 
passed along, and she seemed to beam out each time 
into brightness, and relapse into shade, until the doo 
at the bottom of the gallery closed after her. 1 fek 
a sadness of heart at the idea, that this was an em. 
blem of her lot: a few more years of sunshine ané 
shade, and all this life and loveliness, and enjoyment, 
will have ceased, and nothing be left to commemo- 
rate this beautiful being but one more perishable por- 
trait; to awaken, perhaps, the trite speculations of 
some future loiterer, like myself, when I and my _ 
scribblings shall have lived through our brief exist 
ence, and been forgotten. 


AN OLD SOLDIER. 


I’ve worn some leather out abroad ; let cut a heathen soul or two , 
fed this good sword with the black blood cf pagan Christians; 
Goarscier. a few infidels with it.--But let that pass. 

The Ordinary. 


THE Hall was thrown into some little agitation, a 
few days since, by the arrival of General Harbottle. 
He had been expected for several days, and had been 
looked for, rather impatiently, by several of the 
family. Master Simon assured me that I would like 
the general hugely, for he was a blade of the old 
school, and an excellent table companion. aoe 
Lillycraft, also, appeared to be somewhat fluttered, 
on the morning of the general’s arrival, for he had 
been one of her early admirers; and she recollected 
him only as a dashing young ensign, just come upos 
the town. She actually spent an hour longer at he: 
toilette, and made her appearance with her hair un- 
commonly frizzed and powdered, and an additiona’ 
quantity of rouge. She was evidently a little sur- 
prised and shocked, therefore, at finding the lithe, 
dashing ensign transformed into a corpulent old gen- 
eral, with a double chin; though it was a perfect 
picture to witness their salutations ; the graciousness 
of her profound curtsy, and the air of the old school 
with which the general took off his hat, swayed it 
gently in his hand, and bowed his powdered head. 

All this bustle and anticipation has caused me to 
study the general with a little more attention than, 
perhaps, I should otherwise have done; and the few 
days that he has already passed at the Hall have en- 
abled me, I think, to furnish a tolerable likeness of 
him to the reader. 

He is, as Master Simon observed, a soldier of the 
old school, with powdered head, side locks, and pig- 
tail. His faceis shaped like the stern of a Dutch 
man-of-war, narrow at top and wide at bottom, with 
full rosy cheeks and a double chin; so that, to use 
the cant of the day, his organs of eating may be said 
to be powerfully developed. 

The general, though a veteran, has seen very little 
active service, except the taking of Seringapatam, 
which forms an era in his history. He wears a large 
emerald in his bosom, and a diamond on his fir. ger 
which he got on that occasion, and whoever is un 
lucky enough to notice either, is sure to involv: him 
self in the whole history of the siege. Te judge 
from the general’s conversation, the taking of Serin- 
gapatam is the most important affair that has oc- 
curred for the last century. 

On the approach of warlike times on the continent 
he was rapidly promoted to get him out of the way 
of younger officers of merit; until, having been 
hoisted to the rank of general, he was quietly laid or 
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the shelf. Since that time, his campaigns have been 
principally confined to watering-places; where he 
drinks the waters for a slight touch of the liver which 


he got in India; and plays whist with old dowagers, | 


with whom he has flirted in his younger days. Indeed. 
he talks of all the fine women of the last half century, 
and, according to hints which he now and then 
akabs has enjoyed the particular smiles of many of 
them, 

He has seen considerable garrison duty, and can 
speak of almost every place famous for good quarters, 
and where the inhabitants give good dinners. He is 
a diner out of first-rate currency, when in town’ 
being invited to one place, because he has been seen 
at another. In the same way he is invited about the 
country-seats, and can describe half the seats in the 
kingdom, from actual observation ; nor is any one 
better versed in court gossip, and the pedigrees and 
intermarriages of the nobility. 

As the general is an old bachelor, and an old beau, 
and there are several ladies at the Hall, especially 
his quondam flame Lady Jocelyne, he is put rather 
upon his gallantry. He commonly passes some time, 
therefore, at his toilette, and takes the field at a late 
hour every morning, with his hair dressed out and 

owdered, and a rose in his button-hole. After he 
as breakfasted, he walks up and down the terrace 
in the sunshine, humming an air, and hemming be- 
tween every stave, carrying one hand behind his 
back, and with the other touching his cane to the 
ground, and then raising it up to his shoulder. 
Should he, in these morning promenades, meet any 
of the elder ladies of the family, as he frequently 
does Lady Lillycraft, his hat is immediately in his 
hand, and it is enough to remind one of those courtly 
oups of ladies and gentlemen, in old prints of 
indsor terrace, or Kensington garden. 

He talks frequently about “the service,” and is 

Sonc of humming the old song, 
Why, soldiers, why, 
Should we be melancholy, boys ? 


Why, soldiers, why 
ose business 't is to die! 


41 cannot discover, however, that the general has 
ever run any great risk of dying, excepting from an 
apoplexy or an indigestion. He criticises all the 
battles on the continent, and discusses the merits of 
the commanders, but never fails to bring the conver- 
sation, ultimately, to Tippoo Saib and Seringapatam. 
I am told that the general was a perfect champion at 
drawing-rooms, parades, and watering-places, during 
the late war, and was looked to with hope and con- 
fidence by many an old lady, when labouring under 
the terror of Buonaparte’s invasion. 

He is thoroughly loyal, and attends punctually on 
levees when in town. He has treasured up many 
remarkable sayings of the late king, particularly one 
which the king made to him on a field-day, compli- 
menting him on the excellence of his horse. He ex- 
tols the whole royal family, but especially the present 
king, whom he pronounces the most perfect gentle- 
man and best whist-player in Europe. The general 
swears rather more than is the fashion of the present 
day ; but it was the mode in the old school. He is, 
however, very strict in religious matters, and a 
staunch churchman. He repeats the responses very 
saily in church, and is emphatical in praying for 
the king and royal family. 

At table, his loyalty waxes very fervent with his 
second bottle, and the song of ‘God save the King ” 
puts him into a perfect ecstacy. He is amazingly 
well contented with the present state of things, and 
apt to get a little impatient at any talk about national 
min and agricultural distress. He says he has trav- 
elled about the countrv as much as anv man, and has 


| reason why any one has to complain. 
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| met with nothing but prosperity; and to confess the 


truth, a great part of his time is spent in visiting from 
one country-seat to another, and riding about the 
parks of his friends. “‘ They talk of public distress, 
said the general this day to me, at dinner, as he 
smacked a glass of rich burgundy, and cast his eyes 
about the ample board ; “ they talk of public distress 
but where do we find it, sir? I see none. I see ta 
Take my wor: 
for it, sir, this talk about public distress is all hum 
bug!” 


“HE WIDOW’S RETINUE. 


Little dogs and ali '—ZLear. 


In giving an account of the arrival of Lady Lilt 
craft at the Hall, 1 ought to have*mentioned the 
entertainment which I derived from witnessing the 
unpacking of her carriage, and the disposing of her 
retinue. There is something extremely amusing to 
me in the number of factitious wants, the loads of 
imaginary conveniences, but real encumbrances, with 
which the luxurious are apt to burthen themselves. 
I like to watch the whimsical stir and display about 
one of these petty progresses. The number of ro- 
bustious footmen and retainers of all kinds bustling 
about, with looks of infinite gravity and importance, 
to do almost nothing. The number of heavy trunks, 
and parcels, and bandboxes belonging to my i 
and the solicitude exhibited about some humble, 
odd-looking box, by my lady’s maid; the cushions 
piled in the carriage to make a soft seat still softer, 
and to prevent the dreaded possibility of a jolt; the 
smelling-bottles, the cordials, the baskets of biscuit 
and fruit; the new publications; all provided to 
guard against hunger, fatigue, or ennui; the led 
horses, to vary the mode of travelling ; and all this 
preparation and parade to move, perhaps, some 
very good-for-nothing personage about a little space 
of earth! 

I do not mean to apply the latter part of these 
observations to Lady Lillycraft, for whose simple kind- 
heartedness I have a very great respect, and who is 
really a most amiable and worthy being. I cannot 
refrain, however, from mentioning some of the mot- 


ley retinue she has brought with her; and which, 
indeed, bespeak the overflowing kindness of her nat- 
ure, which requires her to be surrounded with ob- 
jects on which to lavish it. 

In the first place, her ladyship has a pampered 
coachman, with a red face, and cheeks that hang 
down like dew-laps. He evidently domineers over 
her a little with respect to the fat horses; and only 
drives out when he thinks proper, and when he 
thinks it will be ‘‘good for the cattle.” 

She has a favourite page, to attend upon her per- 


son; a handsome boy of about twelve years of age, _ 


but a mischievous varlet, very much spoiled, and in 
a fair way to be good for nothing. He is dressed in 
green, with a profusion of gold cord and gilt buttons 
about his clothes. She always has one or two attend. 
ants of the kind, who are replaced by others as soon 
as they grow to fourteen years of age. She has 
brought two dogs with her, also, out of a number 
of pets which she maintains at home. One isa fat 
spaniel, called Zephyr—though heaven defend me 
from such a zephyr! He is fed out of all shape and 
comfort ; his eyes are nearly strained out of his 
head ; he wheezes with corpulency, and cannot walk 
without great difficulty. The other 1s a little, old, 
gray, muzzled curmudgeon, with an unhappy eve, 
that kindles like a coal if yo. only look at him his 
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aose tuirns up; his mouth ts drawn into wnnkles, so 
as to show his teeth ; in short, he has altogether the 
look of a dog far gone in misanthropy, and totally 
sick of the world. When he walks, he has his tail 
curled up so tight that it seems to lift his feet from 
the ground; and he seldom makes use of more than 
three legs at a time, keeping the other drawn up as 
a reserve. This last wretch is calied Beauty. 

These dogs are full of elegant ailments, unknown 
te vulgar dogs; and are petted and nursed by Lady 
Lillycraft with the tenderest kindness. They are 
pampered and fed with delicacies by their fellow- 
minion, the page ; but their stomachs are often weak 
and out of order, so that they cannot eat ; though I 
have now and then seen the page give them a mis- 
chievous pinch, or thwack over the head, when his 
Mistress was not by. They have cushions for their 
express use, on which they lie before the fire, and 
yet are apt to shiver and moan if there is the least 
draught ot air. When any one enters the room, 
. they make a most tyrannical barking that is abso- 
tutely deztening. They are insolent to all the other 
dogs of tie establishment, There is a noble stag- 
hound, a great favourite of the Squire’s, who is a 
privilege | visitor to the parlour; but the moment he 
makes t.is appearance, these intruders fly at him 
with furious rage; and I have admired the sovereign 
indifference and contempt with which he seems to 
look down upon his puny assailants. When her 
ladyship drives out, these dogs are generally carried 
with her to take the air; when they look out of each 
window of the carriage, and bawk at all vulgar pe- 
destrian dogs. These dogs are a continual source 
of misery to the household: as they are always in 
the way, they every now and then get their toes 
trod on, and then there is a yelping on their part, 
and a loud lamentation on the part of their mistress, 
that fills the room with clamour and confusion. 

Lastly, there is her ladyship’s waiting-gentle- 
woman, Mrs. Hannah, a prim, pragmatical old maid ; 
one of the most intolerable and intolerant virgins 
that ever lived. She has kept her virtue by her un- 
til it has turned sour, and now every word and look 
smacks ef verjuice. She is the very opposite to her 
mistress, for one hates, and the other loves, all man- 
kind. How they first came together I cannot imag- 
ine; but they have lived together for many years ; 
and the abigai!’s temper being tart and encroaching, 
and her ladyship’s easy and yielding, the former has 
got the complete upper hand, and tyrannizes over 
the good lady in secret. 

Lady Lillycraft now and then complains of it, in 
great confidence, to her friends, but hushes up the 
subject immediately, if Mrs. Hannah makes her ap- 

arance. Indeed, she has been so accustomed to 
Be attended by her, that she thinks she could not do 
without her; though one great study of her life, is 
to keep Mrs. Hannah in good-humour, by little pres- 
ents and kindnesses. 

Master Simon has a most-devout abhorrence, 
mingled with awe, for this ancient spinster. He 
told me thé other day, in a whisper, that she was a 
cursed brimstone—in fact, he added another epithet, 
which I would not repeat for the world. I have re- 
marke 1, however, that he is always extremely civil 
«© her when they meet. 


= 
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READY-MONEY JACK. 


My purse, it is my pri le. 
This song b eee 


I dare both syng and say, 
It keepeth men from grievous stryl 
When every man for himself shall pay. 
As I ryde in ryche array 
For gold and silver men wyll me floryshe ; 
But thys matter I dare well saye, 
Every gramercy myne own purse. 

Book of Hu ating. 


ON te skirts of the neighbouring village, there 
lives a kind of small potentate, who, for aught } 
know, is a representative of one of the most ancient 
legitimate lines of the present day ; for the empire 
over which he reigns has belonged to his family time 
out of mind. His territories comprise a considerable 
number of good fat acres; and his seat of power is 
in an old farm-house, where he enjoys, unmolested. 
the stout oaken chair of his ancestors. ‘lhe person- 
age to whom I allude is a sturdy old yeoman of the 
name of John Tibbets, or rather, Ready-Money Jack 
Baekea: as he is called throughout the neigkbour- 

ood. 

The first place where he attracted my attention 
was in the church-yard on Sunday; where he sat 
on a tombstone after the service, with his hat a little 
on one side, holding forth to a small circle of audi- 
tors; and, as I presumed, expounding the law and 
the prophets; until, on drawing a little nearer, I 
feund he was only expatiating on the merits of a 
brown horse. He presented so faithful a picture of 
a substantial English yeoman, such as he is often de- 
scribed in books, heightened, indeed, by some little 
finery, peculiar to himself, that I could not but take 
note of his whole appearance, 

He was between fifty and sixty, of a strong, mus- 
cular frame, and at least six feet high, with a physi- 
ognomy as grave as a lion’s, and set off with short, 
curling, iron-gray locks. His shirt-collar was turned 
down, and displayed a neck covered with the same 
short, curling, gray hair; and he wore a coloured 
silk neckcloth, tied very loosely, and tucked in at 
the bosom, with a green paste brooch on the knot. 
His coat was of dark green cloth, with silver buttons, 
on each of which was engraved a stag, with his own 
name, John Tibbets, underneath. He had an inner 
waistcoat of figured chintz, between which and his 
coat was another of scarlet cloth, unbuttoned. His 
breeches were also left unbuttoned at the knees, not 
from any slovenliness, but to show a broad pair of 
scarlet garters. His stockings were blue, with white 
clocks ; he wore large silver shoe-buckles ; a broad 
paste buckle in his hatband ; his sleeve-buttons were 
gold seven-shilling pieces; and he had two or three 
guineas hanging as ornaments to his watch-chain. 

On making some inquiries about him, | gathered 
that he was descended from a line of farmers, that 
had always lived on the same spot, and own the same 
property; and that half of the church-yard was taken 
up with the tombstones of his race. He has all his 
life been an important character in the place. When 
a youngster, he was one of the most roaring blades 
of the neighbourhood. No one could match him at 
wrestling, pitching the bar, cudgel play, and other 
athletic exercises. Like the renowned Pinner of 
| Wakefield, he was the village champion ; carried off 
‘the prize at all the fairs, and threw his gauntlet at 

the country round. Even to this day, the old people 
i talk of his prowess, and undervalue, in comparison, 
ali heroes of the green that have succeeded him; 
nay, they say, that if Ready-Money Jack were to 
take the field even now, there is no one could stand 
| before him. 
| When fack’s father died, he neighbours shook 


t 
ified all their predictions. The moment he suc- 
ceeded to the paternal farm, he assumed a new char- 
acter ; took a wife ; attended resolutely to his affairs, 
and became an industrious, thrifty farmer. With the 
family property. he inherited a set of old family 
_ maaims, to which he steadily adhered. He saw to 
every thing himself; put his own hand to the plough ; 
- worked hard; ate heartily; slept soundly; paid for 
every thing in cash down; and never danced, ex- 
cept he could do it to the music of his own money 
in both pockets. He has never been without a hun- 
ed or two pounds in gold by him, and never allows 
ebt to stand unpaid. This has gained him his 
irrent name, of which, by the by, he is a little 
‘oud ; and has. caused him to be looked upon as a 
ry wealthy man by all the village. 
Notwithstanding his thrift, however, he has never 
nied himself the amusements of life, but has taken 
share in every passing pleasure, It is his maxim, 
at ‘‘he that works hard can afford to play.” He 
is, therefore, an attendant at all the country fairs and 
_ wakes, and has signalized himself by feats of strength 
and prowess on every village green in the shire. He 
‘ten makes his appearance at horse-races, and sports 
s half-guinea, and even his guinea at a time; keeps 
good horse for his own riding, and to this day is 
nd of following the hounds, and is’ generally in at 
_ the death. He keeps up the rustic revels, and hos- 
_ pitalities too, for which his paternal farm-house has 
_ always been noted; has plenty of good cheer and 
dancing at harvest-home, and, above all, keeps the 
“merry night,’* as it is termed, at Christmas. 
‘ei With all his love of amusement, however, Jack is 
_ Uy no means a boisterous, jovial companion. He is 
seldom known to laugh even in the midst of his 
_ gayety; but maintains the same grave, lion-like de- 
_ meanour. He is very slow at comprehending a joke ; 
and is apt to sit puzzling at it with a perplexed look, 
rhile the rest of the company is in a roar. This 
gravity has, perhaps, grown on him with the growing 
_ weight of his character; for he is gradually rising 
into patriarchal dignity in his native place. Though 
_ he no longer takes an active part in athletic sports, 
_ yet he always presides at them, and is appealed to 
on all occasions as umpire. He maintains the peace 
on the village green at holiday games, and quells all 
brawls and quarrels by collaring the parties and 
_ shaking them heartily, if refractory. No one ever 
_ pretends to raise a hand against him, or to contend 
- against his decisions ; the young men having grown 
up in habitual awe of his prowess, and in implicit 
_ deference to him as the champion and lord of the 
_ green, 
He is a regular frequenter of the village inn, the 
_ landlady having been a sweetheart of his in early 
_ life, and he having always continued on kind terms 
with her. He seldom, however, drinks any thing 
_ but a draught of ale; smokes his pipe, and pays his 
reckoning before leaving the tap-room. Here he 
_ “gives his little senate laws ;’”’ decides bets, which 
are very generally referred to him; determines upon 
_ the characters and qualities of horses ; and, indeed, 
_ plays now and then the part of a judge, in settling 
_ pe‘ty disputes between neighbours, which otherwise 
_ might have been nursed by country attorneys into 
_ tolerable law-suits. Jack is very candid and impar- 
tial in his decisions, but he has not a head to carry 
_ a long argument, and is very apt to get perplexed 


By Ye 


__ * Merry Nicat—a rustic merry-making in a farm-house about 

Christmas, common in some parts of Yorkshire. There is abun- 
_ dance of homely fare, tea, cakes, fruit, and ale ; various feats of agili- 
_ ity, poh a games, romping, dancing, and kissing withal. ev 
- 3ommonly break up at midnight. 


heans and predicted that young hopeful would | 
make wayhth aan tinted : but Jack 


generally b h the arg 
ngs matters to a sul 


voice, and brin ummary Co! 
by pronouncing what he calls the “upshot of tl 
business,” or, in other words, “the long and 

short of the matter.” Bio, SAM 

Jack once made a journey to London, a great 
many years since, which has furnished him with — 
topics of conversation ever since. He saw the cld 
king on the terrace at Windsor, who stopped, and 
pointed him out to one of the princesses, being prob 
ably struck with Jack’s truly yeoman-like appear- 
ance, 
has no doubt had a great effect in making hima. 
inost loyal subject ever since, in spite of taxes and _ 
poors’ rates. 
where he had half the buttons cut off his coat; and. 
a gang of pickpockets, attracted by his external — 
show of gold and silver, made a regular attempt to 
hustle him as he was gazing at a show ; but for once. 
they found that they had caught a tartar; for Jack 
enacted as great wonders among the ga 
son did among the Philistines. One of his neigh- 
bours, who had accompanied him to town, and was 
with him at the fair, brought back an account of his 
exploits, which raised the pride of the whole village , 
who considered their champion as having subdued 
all London, and eclipsed the achievements of Friar 
Tuck, or even the renowned Robin Hood himself. — 

Of late years, the old fellow has begun to take the: 
world easily ; he works less, and indulges in greater 
leisure, his son having grown up, and succeeded to 
him both in the labours of the farm, and the exploits 
of the green. Like all sons of distinguished men, 
however, his father’s renown is a disadvantage to 
him, for he can never come up to public expectation, 
Though a fine active fellow of three-and-twenty, and 
quite the “cock of the walk,” yet the old people de- 
clare he is nothing like what Ready-Money Jack 
was at his time of life. The youngster himself acs 
knowledges his inferiority, and has a wonderful opin- 
ion of the old man, who indeed taught him all his 
athletic accomplishments, and holds such a sway 
over him, that I am told, even to this day, he would 
have no hesitation to take him in hands, if he re- 
belled against paternal government. id 

The Squire holds Jack in very high esteem, an 
shows him to all his visitors, as a specimen of old 
English ‘‘ heart of oak.’’ He frequently calls at his 
house, and tastes some of his home-brewed, which 
is excellent. He made Jack a present of old Tusser’s 
“Hundred Points of good Husbandrie,” which has 
furnished him with reading ever since, and is his 
text-book and manual in all agricultural and domes-. 
tic concerns, He has made dog’s-ears at the mos 
favourite passages, and kriows many of the poetical 
maxims by heart. 

Tibbets, though not a man to be daunted or flat- 
tered by high acquaintances; and though he cher- 
ishes a sturdy independence of mind and manner, 
yet is evidently gratified by the attentions of the 
Squire, whom he has known from boyhood, and pro- 
nounces “a true gentleman every inch ef him.” He 
is also on excellent terms with Master Simon, wha 
is a kind of privy counsellor to the family; but his 
great favourite is the Oxonian, whom he taught te 
wrestle and play at quarter-staff when a boy, anc 
considers the most promising young gentleman in 


| the whole country. 
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This is a favourite anecdote with him, and 


He was also at Bartholomew fair, — 


as Sam- | 
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The Bachelor most joyfully 

In pleasant plight doth pass his daies, 
Goodfellowship and companie 

He doth maintain and keep alwaies, 


Even’s Old Ballads. 


THERE is no character in the comedy of human 
life that is more difficult to play well, than that of an 
did Bachelor. When a single gentleman, therefore, 
arrives at that critical period when he begins to con- 
sider it an impertinent question to be asked his age, 
I would advise him to look well to his ways. This 
period, it is true, is much later with some men than 
with others; I have witnessed more than once the 


- meeting of two wrinkled old lads of this kind, who 


—on such occasions. 


had not seen each other for several years, and have 
been amused by the amicable exchange of compli- 
ments on each other’s appearance, that takes place 
There is always one invariable 
observation : “ Why, biess my soul! you look younger 
than when I last saw you!” Whenever a man’s 
friends begin to compliment him about looking young, 
he may be sure that they think he is growing old. 

1 am led to make these remarks by the conduct of 
Master Simon and the general, who have become 
great cronies, As the former is the youngest by 
many years, he is regarded as quite a youthful blade 
by the general, who moreover looks upon him as a 
man of great wit and prodigious acquirements. I 
have already hinted that Master Simon is a family 
beau, and considered rather a young fellow by all 
the elderly ladies of the connexion; for an old bach- 
elor, in an old family connexion, is something like an 
actor in a regular dramatic corps, who seems to 
“flourish in immortal youth,” and will continue to play 
the Romeos and Rangers for half a century together. 

Master Simon, too, is a little of the chameleon, 
and takes a different hue with every different com- 
panion: he is very attentive and officious, and some- 
what sentimental, with Lady Lillycraft ; copies out 
little namby-pamby ditties and love-songs for her, 


-and draws quivers, and doves, and darts, and Cupids, 


to be worked on the corners ot her pocket-handker- 
‘chiefs. He indulges, however, in. very considerable 
latitude with the other married ladies’ of the family ; 
and has many sly pleasantries to whisper to them, 
that provoke an equivocal laugh and a tap of the fan, 
But when he gets among young company, such as 
Frank Bracebridge, the Oxonian, and the general, 


_he is apt to put on the mad wag, and to talk in a very 


achelor-like strain about the sex. 
‘In this he has been encouraged by the example of 
the general, whom he looks up to as a man that has 


“seen the world. The general, in fact, tells shocking 


stories after dinner, when the ladies have retired, 
which he gives as some of the choice things that are 
served up at the Mulligatawney club ; a knot of boon 
companions in London. He also repeats the fat 
jokes of old Major Pendergast, the wit of the club, 
and which, though the general can hardly repeat 
them for laughing, always make Mr. Bracebridge 


‘look grave, he having a great antipathy to an inde- 


cent jest. In a word, the general is a complete in- 
stance of the declension in gay life, by which a young 
man of pleasure is apt to cool down into an obscene 
old gentleman. 

I saw him and Master Simon, an evening or two 
since, conversing with a buxom milkmaid in a mead- 
ow; and from their elbowing ‘each other now and 
then, and the general’s shaking his shoulders, blow- 
ing up his cheeks, and breaking out into a short fit 
of irrepressible laughter, I had no doubt they were 
playing the mischief with the girl. 

ie I looked at them through a hedge, I could not 
Vou. I.—8. | 
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but think they would bave made a tolerable group 
for a modern picture of Susannah and the two elders. 
It is true, the girl seemed in nowise alarmed at the 
force of the enemy; and I question, had either of 
them been alone, whether she would not have been 
more than they would have ventured to encounter. 
Such veteran roysters are daring wags when to- 
gether, and will put any female to the blush with 
their jokes ; but they are as quiet as lambs when 
they fall singly into the clutches of a fine woman. 

In spite of the gencral’s years, he evidently is a 
little vain of his person, and ambitious of conquests. 
I have observed him on Sunday in church, eyeing 
the country girls most suspiciously ; and have seen 


him leer upon them with a downright amorous look, | 


even when he has been gallanting Lady Lillycraft, 
with great ceremony, through the church-yard. The 
general, in fact, is a veteran in the service of Cupid, 
rather than of Mars, having signalized himself in all 
the garrison towns and country quarters, and seen 
service in every ball-room of England. Not a cele- 
brated beauty but he has laid siege to; and if his 
word may be taken in a matter wherein no man is 
‘apt to be over-veracious, it is incredible the success 
he has had with the fair. 
worn-out warrior, retired from service; but who stil 
cocks his beaver with a military air, and talks stoutly 
of fighting whenever he comes within the smell of 
gunpowder. - 

I have heard him speak his mind very freely over 
his bottle, about the folly of, the captain in taking a 


wife; as he thinks a young soldier should care for 


nothing but his “bottle and kind landlady.” But, 
in fact, he says the service on the continent has 
had a sad effect upon the young men; they have 
been ruined by light wines and French quadrilles. 
“They've nothing,” he says, “of the spirit of the old 
service. There are none of your six-bottle men left, 
that were the souls of a mess dinner, and used to 
play the very deuce among the women.” 

As io a bachelor, the general affirms that he is a 
free and easy man, with no baggage to take care of 
but his portmanteau; but a married man, with his 
wife hanging on his arm, always puts him in mind of 
a chamber candlestick, with its extinguisher hitched 
toit. I should not mind all this, if it were merely 
confined to the general; but I fear he will be the 
ruin of my friend, Master Simon, who already begins 
to.echo his heresies, and to talk in the style of a gen- 


tleman that has seen life, and lived upon the town. 


Indeed, the general seems to have taken Master 
Simon in hand, and talks of showing him the lions 
when he comes to town, and of introducing him to a 
knot of choice spirits at the Mulligatawney club; 
which, I understand, is composed of old nabobs, 
officers in the Company’s employ, and other “men: 
of, Ind,” that have seen-service in the East, and re- 
turned home burnt out with curry, and touched with 
the liver complaint. They have their regular club, 
where they eat Mulligatawney soup, smoke the 
hookah, ie about Tippoo Saib, Seringapatam, and 
tiger-hunting ; and are tediously agreeable in each 
other’s company. 


WIVES, 


Believe me, man, there is no greater blisse 

Than is the quiet joy of loving wife ; 

Which whoso wants, half of himselfe doth miase, 

Friend without change, playfellow without sunfe, 

Food without fulnesse, counsaile without pride, 

Is this sweet doubling of our single life. 
. Siz P, Srpwiy. 


THERE is so much talk about matrimony going en 
around me, in consequence of the approaching event 


Za ‘ 


At present he is likea 


; 


a 
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in which we are assembled at the Hall, that I con- 
fess I find my thoughts singularly exercised on the 
subject. Indeed, all the bachelors of the establish- 
ment seem to be passing through a kind of fiery or- 
deal ; for Lady Lillycraft is one of those tender, ro- 
mance-read dames of the old school, whose mind is 
filled with flames and darts, and who breathe nothing 
jut constancy and wedlock. She is for ever im- 
mersed in the concerns of the heart; and, to use a 
poetical phrase, is perfectly surrounded by “the pur- 
ple light of love.” The very general seems to feel 
the influence of this sentimental atmosphere; to 
meli as he approaches her ladyship, and, for the 
time, to forget all his heresies about matrimony and 
the sex. 

The good lady is generally surrounded by little 
documents of her prevalent taste ; novels of a tender 
nature ; richly bound little books of poetry, that are 
filled with sonnets and love tales, and perfumed with 
rose-leaves; and she has always an album at hand, 
for which she claims the contributions of all her 
friends. On looking over this last repository, the 
other day, I found a series of poetical extracts, in 
the Squire’s hand-writing, which might have been” 
intended as matrimonial hints to his ward. I was so 
much struck with several of them, that I took the 
liberty of copying them out. They are from the old 
play of Thomas Davenport, published in 1661, en- 
titled “ The City Night-Cap ;”’ in which is drawn out 
and exemplified, in the part of Abstemia, the charac- 
ter of a patient and faithful wife, which, I think, 
might vie with that of the renowned Griselda. 

I have often thought it a pity that plays and novels 
should always end at the wedding, and should not 
ive us another act, and) another volume, to let us 
now how the hero and heroine conducted them- 
selves when married. Their main object seems to 
be merely to instruct young ladies how to get hus- 
bands, but not’ how to keep them: now this last, | 
speak it with all due diffidence, appears to me to be | 
a desideratum in modern married life, It is appalling 
to those who have not yet adventured into the holy 
State, to see how soon the flame of romantic love 
burns out, or rather is quenched in matrimony ; and 
how deplorably the passionate, poetic lover declines 
into the phlegmatic, prosaichusband. I am inclined 
to attribute this very much to the defect just men- 
tioned in the plays and novels, which form so impor- 
tant a branch of study of our young ladies; and 
-which teach them how to be heroines, but leave 
them totally at a loss when they come to be wives. 
The play from which the quotations before me were 
made, however, is an exception to this remark; and 
I cannot refuse myself the pleasure of adducing some 
of them for the benefit of the reader, and for the 
honour of an old writer, who has bravely attempted | 
to awaken dramatic interest in favour of a woman, 

even after she was married ! 

The following is a commendation of Abstemia to 
her husband Lorenzo : 


She’s modest, but not sullen, and loves silence ; 

Not that she wants apt words, (for when she speaks, 
She inflames love with wonder,) but because 

She calls wise silence the soul’s harmony. 

She’s truly chaste; yet such a foe to coyness, 

The poorest call her courteous ; and which is excellent, 
(Though fair and young) she shuns to expose herself 
To the opinion of strange eyes. She either seldom 
Or never walks abroad but in your company, 

And then with such sweet bashfulness, as if 

She were venturing on crack’d ice, and, takes delight 
To step into the print your foot hath made, 

And will follow you whole fields ; so she will drive 
Tediousn sss out of time, with her sweet character, 


Notwithstanding all this excellence, Abstemia has 
the misfortune to incur the unmerited jealousy of her 
husband. Instead, however, of resenting his harsh 
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stormy violence of high, wind virtue, by which the 4 


sparks of anger are so often blown into a flame, she 
endures it with the meekness of conscious, but pa- 
tient, virtue; and makes the ee beautiful ap- 
peal to a friend who has witnessed her long suffering 


—-Hast thou not seen me 
Bear all his injuries, as the ocean suffers 
The angry bark to plough through her bosom, 
And yet is presently so smooth, the eye 
Cannot perceive where the wide wound was made? 


Lorenzo, being wrought on by false representa- 
tions, at length repudiates her. ‘To the last, however, 
she maintains her pat’ent sweetness, and her love for 
him, in spite of his cruelty. She deplores his error, 
even more than his unkjndness ; and laments the de- 
lusion which has turned his very affection into a 
source of bitterness. There is a moving pathos in 
her parting address to Lorenzo, after their divorce’ 


——Farewell, Lorenzo, 
Whom my soul doth love: if you e’er marry, 
May you meet a good wife ; so good, that you 
May not suspect her, nor may she be worthy 
Of your suspicion ; and if you hear hereafter 
That I am dead, inquire but my last words. 
And you shall know that to the last I lov’d you. 
And when you walk forth with your second choice 
Into the pleasant fields, and by chance talk of me, 
Imagine that you see me, lean and pale, 
Strewing your path with flowers —— 
But may she never live to pay my debts: _ 
If but in thought she wrong you, may she die 
In the conception of the injury. 
Pray make me wealthy with one kiss: farewell, sir: 
Let it not grieve you when you shall remember 
That I was innocent: nor this forget, 
Though innocence here suffer, si: and groan, 
She walks but thorow thorns to Gad a throne. 


(weeps) 


In a short time Lorenzo discovers his error, and 
the innocence of his injured wife. In the transports 
of his repentance, he calls to mind all her feminine 
excellence; her gentle, uncomplaining, womanly 
fortitude under wrongs and sorrows ; 


——Oh, Abstemia ! 
How lovely thou lookest now! now thou appearest 
Chaster than is the morning’s modesty 
That rises with a blush, over whose bosom 
The western wind creeps softly ; now I remember 
How, when she sat at table, her obedient eye 
Would dwell on mine, as if 1t were not well, 
Unless it look’d where I look’d: oh how proud d 
She was, when she could cross herself to please me, 
But where now is this fair soul? Like a silver cloud 
She hath wept herself, I fear, into the dead sea 
And will be found no more. 


It is but doing right by the reader, if interested in 
the fate of Abstemia by the preceding extracts, to 
say, that she was restored to the arms and affections 
of her husband, rendered fonder than ever, by that 
disposition in every good heart, to atone for past in- 
justice, by an overflowing measure of returning 
kindness : 

Thou wealth, worth more than kingdoms; I am now 
Confirmec past all suspicion ; thou art far 

Sweeter in thy sincere truth than a sacrifice ae 
Deck’d up for death with garlands. The Indian winds 
That blow from off the coast and cheer the sailor 


With the sweet sayour of their spices, want 
The delight flows in thee. 


{ have been more affected and interested by this 
little dramatic picture, than by many a popular love 
tale; though, as I said before, J do not think it 
likely either Abstemia or patient Grizzle stand much 
chance of being taken for a model. Stil) I like to 
see poetry now and then extending its views beyond 
the wedding-day, and teaching a lady how to make 
herself attractive even after marriage. There is no 
great need of enforcing on an unmarried lady the 


necessity of being agreeable ; nor is there any great a 


art requisite in a youthful beauty to enable her to 


per Nature has multiplied attractions around 
er. 


treatment with clamorous upbraidings, and with the | budding beauty needs no foreign ad to set it off; it 


f 


Youth is in itself attractive. The freshness of 


at 


is tor the married state that a 
most instruction, and in which she 
st on her guard to maintain her powers 
as ng. No woman can expect to be to her 
lusband all that he fancied her when he was a lover. 
_ Men are always doomed to be duped, not so much 
ee the arts of the sex, as by their own imaginations. 
‘They are always wooing goddesses, and marrying 
mere mortals. A woman should, therefore, ascer- 
tain. what was the charm that rendered her so fas- 
_ cinating when a girl, and endeavour to keep it up 
: hen she has become a wife. One great thing un- 
oubtedly was, the-ehariness of herself and her con- 
duct, which an unmarried female always observes. 
She should maintain the same niceness and reserve 
in her person and habits, and endeavour still to 
preserve a freshness and virgin delicacy in the eye of 
her husband. She should remember that the prov- 
ince of woman. is to be wooed, not to woo; to be 
__ caressed, not to caress. Man is an ungrateful being 
_ in love; bounty loses instead of winning him. The 
_ secret of a woman’s power does not consist so much 
in giving, as in withholding. A woman may give 
_ up too much even to her husband. It is toa thou- 
sand little delicacies of conduct that she must trust 
__ to keep alive passion, and to protect herself from 
-— that dangerous familiarity, that thorough acquaint- 
“ance with every weakness and imperfection incident 
© matrimony. By these means she may still main- 
tain her power, though she has surrendered her 
eae and may continue the romance of love even 
eyond the honeymoon, © 
__ “She that hath a wise husband,” says Jeremy 
_ Taylor, “ must entice him to an eternal dearnesse by 
the veil of modesty, and the grave robes of chastity, 
the ornament of meekness, and the jewels of faith 
and charity. She must have no painting but blush- 
ings; her brightness must be purity, and she must 
_ shine round about with sweetness and friendship ; 
____ and she shall be pleasant while she lives, and desired 
__ when she dies.” 
_ I have wandered into a rambling series of remarks 
_ on a trite subject, and a dangerous one for a bach- 
lor to meddle with. That I may not, however, 
_. appear to confine my observations entirely to the 
wife, I will conclude with another quotation from 
_ ‘Jeremy Taylor, in which the duties of both parties 
+m . . 3 
_ are mentioned ; while I would recommend his sér- 
mon on the marriage-ring to all those who, wiser 
_ than myself, are about entering the happy state of 
wedlock, 
_“ There is scarce any matter of duty but it con- 
cerns them both alike, and is only distinguished by 
names, and hath its variety by circumstances and 
little accidents: and what in one is called love, in 
the other is called reverence; and what in the wife 
is obedience, the same in the man is duty. He pro- 
_ vides, and she dispenses’; he gives commandments, 
and she ruies by them; he rules her by authority, 
and she rules him by love; she ought by all means 
‘to please him, and he must by no means displease 


her,” 


STORY TELLING, 
_ A FAVOURITE evening pastime a: the Hall, and 
one which the worthy Squire is fond of promoting, 
is story telling, “a good, old-fashioned fire-side 
amusement,” as he terms it. Indeed, I believe he 
_ promotes it, chiefly, because it was one of the choice 
recreations in those days of yore, when ladies and 


abitnt 


a 


gentlemen were not 1g 
‘Be this as it may, he will often, at supper-table, 
when conversation flags, call on some one or other 


‘single feather, along which the water trickled from 


eA) Pac 5 hy “n 
Mf ‘ ‘ 


uch in the habit of rea 


of the company for a story, as it was formerly the — 
custom to call for a song; and it is edifying to see 
the exemplary patience, and eyen satisfaction, with - 
which the good old gentleman will sit and listen te 
some hackneyed tale that he has heard for at least 
hundred times. of 
In this way, one evening, the current of anecdotes 
and stories ran upon mysterious personages that have ~ 
figured at different times, and filled the world with 
doubt and conjecture; such as the Wandering Jew, 
the Man with the Iron Mask, who tormented the 
curiosity of all Europe; the Invisible Girl, and last, 
though not least, the Pig-faced Lady. et 
At length, one of the company was called upon 
that had the most unpromising physiognomy for a — 
story teller, that ever I had seen. He was a thin, © 
pale, weazen-faced man, extremely nervous, that had — 
sat at one corner of the table, shrunk up, as it were, — 
into himself, and almost swallowed up in the cape of 
his coat, as a turtle in its shell. Pomerat 
The very demand seemed to throw him into a 
nervous agitation ; yet he did not refuse. Hejemerged hee 
his head out of his shell, made a few odd grimaces 
and gesticulations, before he could get his muscles — 
into order, or his voice under command, and then 
offered to give some account of a mysterious person 
age that he had recently encountered in the course ie 
of his travels, and one whom he thoughtfully entitled 
to being classed with the Man with the Iron Mask.” 
I was so much ‘struck with his extraordinary nar- 
rative, that I have written it out to the best of my 
recollection, for the amusement of the reader, I 
think it has in it all the elements of that mysterious 
and romantic narrative, so greedily sought after at 
the present day. aa 


THE STOUT GENTLEMAN. 


A STAGE-COACH ROMANCE, 


XN 
“Pll cross it, though it blast me'’’—Hasles. a 


IT was a rainy Sunday, in the gloomy month of 
November. I had been detained, in the course of a — 
journey, by a slight indisposition, from which I was _ 
recovering ; but I was still feverish, and was obliged _ 
to keep within doors all day, in an inn of the smal! — 
town of Derby. A wet Sunday in a country inn !— 
whoever has had the luck to experience one can 
alone judge of my situation, The rain pattered 
against the casements; the bells tolled for church 
with a melancholy sound. I went to the windows, _ 
in quest of something to amuse the eye; butitseem- 
ed as if I had been placed completely out of the reach 
of all amusement, The windows of my bed-room 
looked out among tiled roofs and stacks of chimneys, 
while those of my sitting-room commanded a full 
view of the stable-yard. I know of nothing more cal- 
culated to make a man sick of this world, than a 
stable-yard on a rainy day. The place was littered 
with wet straw, that had been kicked about by 
travellers and stable-boys. In one corner was a 
stagnant pool of water, surrounding an island of 
muck; there were several half-drowned fowls crowd- — 
ed together under a cart, among which was a miser- _ 
able, crest-fallen cock, drenched out of all life and 
spirit; his drooping tail matted, as it were, into a 


lis back; near the cart was a half-dozing cow 


x02 


chewing the cud, and standing patiently to be rained 


on, with wreaths of vapour rising from her reeking 


hide; a wall-eyed horse, tired of the loneliness of the 
stable, was poking his spectral head out ef the win- 
dow, with the rain dripping on it from the eaves; 
an unhappy cur, chained to a dog-house hard by, 
uttered something every now and then, between 4 
bark and a yelp; a drab of a kitchen-wench tramped 
backwards and forwards through the yard in pattens, 
looking as sulky as the weather itself; every thing, 
in short, was comfortless and forlorn, excepting a 
crew of hard-drinking ducks, assembled like boon 
companions round'a puddle, and making a riotous 
noise over their liquor. : 

I was lonely and listless, and wanted amusement. 
My room soon became insupportable. I abandoned 
it, and sought what is technically called the travel- 
lers’-room. This is a public room set apart at most 
inns for the accommodation of a class of wayfarers 
called travellers, or riders; a kind of commercial 
knights-errant, who are incessantly scouring the king- 
dom in gigs, on horseback, or by coach. They are 
the only successors that I know of, at the present 
day, to the knights-errant of yore. They lead the 
same kind of roving adventurous life, only changing 
the lance for a driving-whip, the buckler for a pat- 
tern-card, and the coat of mail for an upper Benja- 
min. Instead of vindicating the charms of peerless 
beauty, they rove about, spreading the fame and 
standing of some substantial tradesman or manufac- 
turer, and are ready at any time to bargain in his 
name ; it being the fashion now-a-days, to trade, in- 
stead of fight, with one another. As the room of 
the hotel, in the good old fighting times, would be 
hung round at night with the armour of wayworn 
wartiors, such as coats of mail, falchions, and yawn- 
ing helmets; so the travellers’-room is garnished 
with the hamessing of their successors, with box- 
¢oats, whips of ail kinds, spurs, gaiters, and oil-cloth 
covered hats. 

I was in hopes of finding some of these worthies 
to talk with, but was disappointed. There were, in- 


- deed, two or three in the room; but I could make 


nothing of them. One was just finishing his break- 
' fast, quarrelling with his bread and butter, and huff- 
ing the waiter; another buttoned on a pair of gaiters, 
with many execrations at Boots for not having clean- 
ed his shoes well; a third sat drumming on the table 
with his fingers, and looking at thé rain as it streamed 
down the window-glass; they all appeared infected 
by the weather, and disappeared, one after the other, 
without exchanging a word. 
I sauntered to the window, and stood gazing at the 
ople picking their way to church, with petticoats 
oisted mid-leg high, and dripping umbrellas. The 
bell ceased to toll, and the streets became silent. I 
then amused myself with watching the daughters of 
a tradesman opposite; who, being confined to the 
house for fear of wetting their Sunday finery, played 
off their charms at the front windows, to fascinate 
the chance tenants of the inn. They at length were 
summoned away by a vigilant vinegar-faced mother, 
and I had nothing further from without to amuse me. 
What was I to do to pass away the long-lived 
day? I was sadly nervous and lonely; and every 
thing about an inn seems calculated to make a dull 
day ten times duller. Old newspapers, smelling of 
beer and tobacco-smoke, and which | had already 
read half-a-dczen times—good-for-nothing books, 
that were worse than rainy weather. I bored myself 
to death with an old volume of the Lady’s Magazine. 
I read all the commonplaced names of ambitious 
travellers scrawled on the panes of glass; the eter- 
nal families of the Smiths, and the Browns, and the 
Jacksons, and the Johnsons, and all the other sons: 
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and I deciphered several scraps of fatiguing ina 


window poetry which I have met with in all parts — 


of the world. 

The day continued lowering and gloomy; the 
slovenly, ragged, spongy clouds drifted heavily 
along; there was no variety even in the rain: it 
was one dull, continued, monotonous patter—patter 
—patter, excepting that now and then I was en- 
livened by the idea of a brisk shower, from the 
rattling of the drops upon a passing umbrella. 

It was quite refreshing (if I may be allowed 4 
hackneyed phrase of the day) when, in the course 
of the morning, a horn blew, and a stage-coach 
whirled through the street, with outside passengers 
stuck all over it, cowering under cotton umbrellas, 
and seethed together, and reeking with the steams 
of wet box-coats and upper Benjamins. | 

The sound brought out from their lurking-places 
a crew of vagabond boys, and vagabond dogs, and 
the carroty-headed hostler, and that nondescript 


animal ycleped Boots, and all the other vagabond . 


race that infest the purlieus of an inn; but the bustle 
was transient; the coach again whirled on its way { 
and boy and dog, and hostler and Boots, all slunk 
back again to their holes; the street again became 
silent, and the rain continued to rain on. In fact. 
there was no hope of its clearing a the barometer 
pointed to rainy weather; mine hos 

shell cat sat by the fire washing her face, and rub- 
bing her paws over her ears; and, on referring to 
the almanac, I found a direful prediction stretching 
from the top of the page to the bottom through the 
whole month, “ expect—much—rain—about—this— 
time.” 

I was dreadfully hipped. The hours seemed as if” 
they would never creep by. The very ticking of the 
clock became irksome. At length the stillness of 
the house was interrupted by the ringing of a bell 
Shortly after, I heard the voice of a waiter at the 
bar: “The stout gentleman in No. 13 wants his 
breakfast. Tea and bread and butter with ham and 
eggs; the eggs not to be too much done.” 

In such a situation as mine, every incident is of 
importance. Here was a subject of speculation pre- 
sented to my mind, ‘and ample exercise for my imag- 
ination. I am prone to paint pictures to myself, and 
on this occasion I had some materials to work upon, 
Had the guest up-stairs been mentioned as Mr, 
Smith, or Mr. Brown, or Mr, Jackson, or Mr. John- 
son, or merely as “the gentleman in No. 13,” it 
would have been a perfect blank to me. I should 
have thought nothing of it; but “The stout gen- 
tleman !’—the very name had something in it of the 
picturesque. It at once gave the size; it embodied 
the personage to my mind’s eye, and my fancy did 
the rest. , 

He was stout, or, as some term it, lusty; in all 
probability, therefore, he was advanced in life, some 
people expanding as they grow old. By his break- 
fasting rather late, and in his own room, he must be 
a man accustomed to live at his ease and above the 
necessity of early rising; no doubt a round, rosy, 
lusty old gentleman, 

There was another violent ringing. The stout 
gentleman was impatient for his breakfast. He was 
evidently a man of importance; “well-to-do in the 
world ;”" accustomed to be promptly waited upon; 
of a keen appetite, and a little cross when hungry}; 
“perhaps,” thought I, “he may be some Londor 


Alderman ; or who knows but he may be a Membes — 


of Parliament?” 

_ The breaktast was sent up and there was a short 
interval of silence; he was, doubtless, making the 
tea, Presently there was a violent ringing, and be- 


fore it could be answered, another ringing still more 


ot naar Olena ea 


tess’ tortoise — 


cua la tien 


ar 


iolent. “Bless me! what a choleric old gentle- 
man!” The waiter. came down in a huff. The but- 
ter was rancid, the eggs were overdone, the ham 
was too salt:—the stout gentleman was evidently 
nice in his eating; one of those who eat and growl, 
and keep the waiter on the trot, and live in a state 
militant with the household. 

The hostess got into a fume. I should observe 
that she was a brisk, coquettish woman; a little of a 
shrew, and something of a slammerkin, but very 
pretty withal; with a nincompoop for a husband, as 
shrews are apt to have. She rated the servants 
roundly for their negligence in sending up so bad a 
preakfast, but said not a word against the stout gen- 
tleman ; by which I clearly perceived that he must 
be a naan of consequence, entitled to make a noise 
and to give trouble at a country inn. Other eggs, 
and ham, and bread and butter, were sent up. They 
appeared to be more graciously received; at least 
there was no further complaint. 

I had not made many turns about the travellers’- 
room, when there was another ringing. Shortly af- 
terwards there was a stir and an inquest about the 
house. The stout gentleman wanted the Times or 
the Chronicle newspaper. I set him down, there- 
fore, for a whig; or-rather, from his being so abso- 
lute and lordly where he had a chance, I suspected 
him of being a radical. Hunt, I had heard, was a 
large man; “who knows,” thought I, “but it is 
Hunt himself!” 

_My curiosity began to be awakened. I inquired 
of the waiter who was this stout gentleman that was 
making all this stir; but'I could get no information: 
nobody seemed to know his name. The landlords 
of bustling inns seldom trouble their heads about the 
mames or occupations of their transient guests. The 
colour of a coat, the shape or size of the person, is 
snough to suggest a travelling-name. It is either the 
tall gentleman, or the short gentleman, or the gentle- 
man in black, or the gentleman in snuff-colour; or, 
as in the present instance, the stout gentleman. A 
designation of the kind once hit on answers every 
purpose, and saves all further inquiry. 

Rain—rain—rain ! pitiless, ceaseless rain! No 
such thing as putting a foot out of doors, and no oc- 
cupation nor amusement within. By and by I heard 
some one walking overhead. It was in the stout 
gentleman’s room. He evidently was a large man, 
by the heaviness of his tread; and an old man, 
from his wearing such creaking soles, ‘He is 
* doubtless,” thought I, ““some rich old square-toes, 

of regular habits, and is now taking exercise after 

breakfast.”’ 

I now read all the advertisements of coaches and 
hotels that were stuck about the mantel-piece. The 
Lady’s Magazine had become an abomination to me ; 
it was as tedious as the day itself. I wandered out, 
not knowing what to do, and ascended again to my 
room.| I had not been there long, when there was a 
squall from a neighbouring bed-room. A door open- 

-ed and slammed violently ; a chamber-maid, that I 
had remarked for having a ruddy, good-humoured 
face, went down-stairs in a violent flurry. The stout 

‘gentleman had been rude to her. 

This sent a whole host of my deductions to the 
deuce in a moment. This unknown personage could 
mot be an old gentleman; for old gentlemen are not 
apt to be so obstreperous to chamber-maids, He 
couid not be a young gentleman ; for young gentle- 
men are not apt to inspire such indignation. He 
must be a middle-aged man, and confounded ugly 
into the bargain, or the girl would not have taken 
the matter in such terrible dudgeon. I confess I was 
sorely puzzled. 

In a few minutes I heard*the voice of my landlady. 
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I caught a glance of her as she came tramping up- 
stairs; her face glowing, her cap flaring, her tongue 
wagging the whole way. “She’d have no such doings 
in her house, she’d warrant! If gentlemen did spend 
money freely, it was no rule. She’d have no servant ’ 
maids of hers treated in that way, when they were 
about their work, that’s what she wouldn’t !”’ 

As I hate squabbles, particularly with women, and 
above all with pretty women, I slunk back into my 
room, and partly closed the door; but my curiosity 
was too much excited not to listen. The landlady - 
marched intrepidly to the enemy’s citadel, and enter- 
ed it with a storm: the door closed after her. I 
heard her voice in high windy clamour for a moment 
or two. Then it gradually subsided, like a gust of 
wind in a garret; then there was a laugh; then I 
heard nothing more, 

After a little while, my landlady came out with an 
odd smile on her face, adjusting her cap, which was 
a little on one side. As she went down-stairs, I heard 
the landlord ask her what was the matter; she said, 
“ Nothing at all, only the girl’s a fool.” I was more 
than ever perplexed what to make of this unaccount- 
able personage, who could put a good-natured cham- 
ber-maid in a passion, and send away a termagant 
landlady in smiles. He could not be so old, nor cross, 
nor ugly either. 

I had to go to work’ at his picture again, and toe 
paint him entirely different. I now set him down 
for one of those stout gentlemen that are frequently 
met with, swaggering about the doors of country 
inns. Moist, merry fellows, in Belcher handker- 
chiefs, whose bulk is a little assisted by malt liquors. 
Men who have seen the world, and been sworn at 
Highgate; who are used to tavern life; up to all 
the tricks of tapsters, and knowing in the ways 
of sinful publicans. Free-livers on a small scale; 
who are prodigal within the compass of a guinea; 
who call all the waiters by name, touzle the maids, 
gossip with the landlady at the bar, and prose over 
a pint of port, or a glass of negus, after dinner. 

The morning wore away in forming of these and 
similar surmises. As fast as 1 wove one system of 
belief, some movement of the unknown would com- 
pletely overturn it, and throw all my thoughts again 
into confusion. Such are\the solitary operations of 
a-feverish mind. I was, as I have said, extremely 
nervous; and the continual meditation on the con- 
cerns of this invisible personage began \to have its 
effect :—I was getting a fit of the fidgets. 

Dinner-time came. 1 hoped the stout gentleman 
might dine in the travellers’-room, and that I might 
at length get a view of his person ; but no—he had 
dinner served in his own room. What could be the | 
meaning of this solitude and mystery P He could not 
be a radical ; there was something too aristocratical 
in, thus keeping himself apart from the rest of the 
world, and condemning himself to his own dull com- 
pany throughout a rainy day. And then, too, he lived 
too well for a discontented politician. He seemed 
to expatiate on a variety of dishes, and to sit over 
his wine like a jolly friend of good living. Indeed, 
my doubts on this head were soon at an end; for he 
could not have finished his first bottle before I could 
faintly hear him humming a tune; and on listening, 
I found it to be ‘God save the King.” ’Twas plain, 
then, he was no radical, but a faithful subject ; one 
that grew loyal over his bottle, and was ready to 
stand by king and constitution, when he could stand 
by nothing else. But who could he be? My con- 
jectures began to run wild. Was he not some per- 
sonage of distinction, travelling incog.? ‘God 
knows !’’ said I, at my wit’s end; “it may be one of 
the royal family for aught J know, for they are al 


‘stout gentlemen !”’ 
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_ The weather continued rainy. The mysterious 
~ unknown kept his room, and, as far as I could judge, 
his chair, for I did not hear him move. In the mean- 
time, as the day advanced, the travellers’-room be- 
gan to be frequented. Some, who had just arrived, 
came in buttoned up ‘n box-coats; others came home, 
who had been dispersed about the town. Some took 
- their dinners, and some their tea. Had I been in a 
_ different mood, I should have found entertainment 
in studying this peculiar class of men, There were 
two especially, who were. regular wags of the road, 
‘and up to all the standing jokes of travellers. They 
had a thousand sly things to say to the waiting-maid, 
whom they called Louisa, and Ethelinda, and a dozen 
other fine names, changing the name every time, and 
chuckling amazingly at their own waggery. My 
mind, however, had become completely engrossed 
ky the stout gentleman. He had kept my fancy in 
 ciase during a long day, and it was not now to be 
diverted from the scent. 
“a The evening gradually wore away. The travellers 
__ read the papers two or three times over. Some drew 
round the fire, and told long stories about their horses, 
about their adventures, their overturns, and breakings 
down. They discussed the credits of different mer- 
_ chants and different inns; and the two wags told 
several choice anecdotes of pretty. chamber-maids, 
and kind landladies. All this passed as they were 
quietly taking what they called their night-caps, that 
is to say, strong glasses of brandy and water and 


sugar, or some other mixture of the kind ; after which 
_ they one after another rang for ‘‘ Boots”’ and the 
_ chamber-maid, and walked off to bed in old shoes 
- cut down into marvellously uncomfortable slippers. 
There was only one man left ; a short-legged, long- 
_ bodied, plethoric fellow, with a very large, sandy 
- bead, He sat by himself, with a glass of port wine 
_ tiegus, and a spoon; sipping and stirring, and medi- 
tating and sipping, until nothing was left but the 
‘spoon. He gradually fell asleep bolt upright in his 
chair, with the empty glass standing before him; and 
the candle seemed to fall asleep too, for the wick 
grew long, and black, and cabbaged at the end, and 
_ dimmed the little light that remained in the chamber. 
_ The gloom that now prevailed was contagious. 
___ Around hung the shapeless, and almost spectral, box- 
coats of departed travellers, long since buried in 
_ deep sleep. I only heard the ticking of the clock, 
_ with the deep-drawn breathings of the sleeping 
topers, and the drippings of the rain, drop—drop— 
drop, from the eaves of the house. The church- 
bells chimed midnight. All at once the stout gentle- 
man began to walk overhead, pacing slowly back- 
wards and forwards. There was something ex- 
tremely awful in all this, especially to one in my 
' state of nerves. These ghastly great-coats, these 
guttural breathings, and the creaking footsteps of this 
mysterious being. His steps grew fainter and fainter, 
and at length died away. I could bear it no longer. 
_I was wound up to the desperation of a hero of ro- 
mance. ‘Be he who or what he may,” said I to 
myself, “I'll havea sight of him!’’ I seized a cham- 
_ ber candle, and hurried up to number 13. The door 
stood ajar. I hesitated—I entered: the room was 
deserted, There stood a large, broad-bottomed el- 
pbow-chair at a table, on which was an empty tum- 
bier, and a “ Times ”’ newspaper, and the room smelt 
powerfully of Stilton cheese. 

The mysterious stranger had evidently but just re- 
tired. I turned off, sorely disappointed, to my room, 
which had been changed to the front of the house. 
As I went along the corridor, I saw a large pair of 
boots, with dirty, waxed tops, standing at the door 
of a bed-chamber. They doubtless belonged to the 


unknown ; but it would not do to disturb so redoubt- 
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able a personage'in his den; he mignt 
pistol, or something worse, at my head. | 
bed, therefore, and lay awake half the’n : 
terrible nervous state; and even when I fell asleep, 
I was still haunted in my dreams by the idea of the 
stout gentleman and his wax-topped boots. = 

I slept rather late the next morning, and was 
awakened by some stir and bustle in the house, which 
I could not at first comprehend ; until getting more 
awake, I found there was a mail-coach starting from 
the door. Suddenly there was a cry from below, 
“The gentleman has forgot his umbrella! look for 
the gentlernan’s umbrella in No. 13!” I heard an- 
immediate scampering of a chamber-maid along the 
passage, and a shrill reply as she ran, “ Here itis! — 
here’s the gentleman’s umbrella !” 1 a 

The mysterious stranger then was on the point of 
setting off. This was the only chance I should ever 
have of knowing him, I sprang out of bed, scram. — 
bled to the window, snatched aside the curtains, and 
just caught a glimpse of the rear of a person getting 
in at the coach-door. The skirts of a brown coat 
parted behind, and gave me a full view of the broac 
disk of a pair of drab breeches. The door closed— 
“all right !’’ was the word—the coach whirled off — 
and that was all I ever saw of the stout gentleman — 


: 


FOREST TREES. 


“A living gallery of aged trees.’ 


ONE of the favourite themes of boasting with the 
Squire, is the noble trees on his estate, which, ir 
truth, has some of the finest that I have seen in Ene 
gland. There is something august and solemn in ~ 
the great avenues of stately oaks that gather their — 
branches together high in air, and seem to reduce 
the pedestrians beneath them to mere pigmies. “An 
avenue of oaks or elms,” the Squire observes, “is — 
the true colonnade that should lead to a gentleman’s 
house. As to stone and marble, any one can rear 
them at once—they are the work of the day; but 
commend me to the colonnades that have grown old 
and great with the family, and tell by their grandeur — 
how long the family has endured.” ; 

The Squire has great reverence for certain ven< 
erable trees, gray with moss, which he considers as 
the ancient nobility of his domain. There is the 
ruin of an enormous oak, which has been so much 
battered by time and tempest, that scarce any thing — 
is left ; though he says Christy recollects when, in — 
his boyhood, it was healthy and flourishing, until it 
was struck by lightning. It is now a mere trunk, — 
with one twisted bough stretching up into the air — 
leaving a green branch at the end of it. This sturdy - 
wreck is much valued by the Squire; he calls it his 
standard-bearer, and compares it to a veteran war- 
rior beaten down in battle, but bearing up his banner 
to the last. He has actually had a fence built round 
it, to protect it as much as possible from further 
injury. : 

It is with great difficulty that the Squire can ever 
be brought to have any tree cut down on his estate, 
To some he looks with reverence, as having been _ 
planted by his ancestors; to others with a kind of 
paternal affection, as having been planted by him- 
self; and he feels a degree of awe in bringing down, 
with a few strokes of the axe, what it has cost cen« 
turies to build up. I confess I cannot but sympa- 
thize, in some degree, with the good Squire on the — 
subject. Though brought up in a country overrun — 
with forests, where treeseare apt to be consider 


mere encumbrances, and to be laid low without 
hesitation or remorse, yet I could never see a fine 
tree hewn down without concern. The poets, who 
are naturally lovers of trees, as they are of every 
thing that is beautiful, have artfully awakened great 
interest in their favour, by representing them as the 
habitations of sylvan deities; insomuch that every 
great tree had its tutelar genius, or a nymph, whose 
existence was limited to its duration. Evelyn, in his 
Sylva, makes several pleasing and fanciful allusions 
to this superstition. “As the fall,’ says he, “of a 
yery aged oak, giving a crack like thunder, has often 
been heard at many miles’ distance; constrained 
though I often am to fell them with reluctancy, I 
do not at any time remember to have heard the 
groans of those nymphs (grieving to be dispossessed 
of their ancient habitations) without some emotion 
and pity.” And again, in alluding to a violent 
storm that had devastated the woodlands, he says, 
“Methinks I still hear, sure I-am that I still feel, the 
dismal groans of our forests; the late dreadful hurri- 
cane having subverted so many thousands of goodly 
oaks, prostrating the trees, laying them in ghastly 
postures, like whole regiments fallen in battle by the 
sword of the conqueror, and crushing all that grew 
beneath them. The public accounts,” he adds, 


reckon no less than three thousand drave oaks in, 


one part only of the forest of Dean blown down.” 

I have paused more than once in the wilderness 
of America, to contemplate the traces of some blast 
of wind, which seemed to have rushed down from 
the clouds, and ripped its way through the bosom of 
the woodlands ; rooting up, shivering, and splinter- 
ing the stoutest trees, and leaving a long track of 
desolation. There was something awful in the vast 
havoc made among these gigantic plants; and in 
considering their magnificent remains, so rudely 
torn and mangled, and hurled down to perish pre- 
maturely on their native soil, 1 was conscious of a 
strong movement of the sympathy so feelingly ex- 
pressed by Evelyn. I recollect, also, hearing a 
traveller of poetical temperament expressing the 
kind ‘of horror which he felt on beholding on the 
banks of the Missouri, an oak of prodigious size, 
which had been, in a manner, overpowered by an 
enormous wild grape-vine. The vine had clasped its 
huge folds round the trunk, and from thence had 
wound about every branch and twig, until the 
mighty tree had withered in its embrace. It seemed 
like Laocoon struggling ineffectually in the hideous 
coils of the monster Python. It was the lion of 
trees perishing in the embraces of a vegetable boa. 

fam fond of listening to the conversation of En- 

glish gentlemen on rural concerns, and of noticing 
with what taste and discrimination, and what strong, 
unaffected interest they will discuss topics, which, in 
other countries, are abandoned to mere woodmen, 
or rustic cultivators. I have heard a noble earl 
descant on park and forest scenery with the science 
and feeling of a painter. He .dwelt on the shape 
and beauty of particular trees on his estate, with as 
much pride and technical precision as though he 
had been discussing the merits of statues in his col- 
lection. I found that he had even gone considerable 
distances to examine trees which were celebrated 
among rural amateurs ; for it seems that trees, like 
horses, have their established points. of excellence ; 
and that there are some in England which enjoy 
very extensive celebrity among tree-fanciers, from 
oeing perfect in their kind. 

There is something nobly simple and pure in such 
a taste: it argues, I think, a sweet and generous 
nature, to have this strong relish for the beauties of 
vegetation, and this friendship for the hardy and 
glorious sons of the forest, There is a grandeur of 
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thought connected with this part of rural economy 
It is, if I may be allowed the figure, the heroic line 
of husbandry. It is worthy of liberal, and free-born 
and aspiring men. He who plants an oak, looks 
forward to future ages, and plants for posterity. 
Nothing can be less selfish than this. He cannot 
expect to sit in its shade, nor enjoy its shelter; but 
he exults in the idea that the acorn which he thas 
buried in the earth shall grow up into a lofty pile, 
and shall keep on flourishing, and increasing, and 
benefiting mankind, long after he shall have ceased 
to tread his paternal fields. Indeed, it is the nature 
of such occupations to lift the thoughts above mere 
worldliness. As the leaves of trees are said to ab- 
sorb all noxious qualities of the air, and to breathe 
forth a purer atmosphere, so it seems to me as if 
they drew from us all sordid and angry passions, — 
and breathed forth peace and philanthropy. There 
is a serene and settled majesty in woodland scenery, 
that enters into the soul, and dilates and elevates it, 
and fills it with noble inclinations. . The ancient and 
hereditary groves, too, that embower this island, are 
most of them full of story. They are haunted by 
the recollections of great spirits of past ages, who 
have sought for relaxation among them from the 
tumult of arms, or the toils of state, or have wooed 
the muse beneath their shade. Who.can walk, with 
soul unmoved, among the stately groves of Pens- 
hurst, where the gallant, the amiable, the elegant 
Sir Philip Sidney passed his boyhood; or can look 
without fondness upon the tree thafis said to have © 
been planted on his birth-day ; or can ramble among 
the classic bowers of Hagley; or can pause among 
the solitudes of Windsor Forest, and look at the 
oaks around, huge, gray, and time-worn, like the 
old castle towers, and not feel as if he were sur- 
rounded by so many monuments of long-enduring 


glory? It is, when viewed in this light, that planted 


groves, and stately avenues, and cultivated parks, 
have an advantage over the more luxuriant beauties 
of unassisted nature. It is that they teem with 
moral associations, and keep up the ever-interesting. 
story of human existence. 

It is incumbent, then, on the high and generous 
spirits of an ancient nation, to cherish these sacred 
groves that surround their ancestral mansions, and 
to perpetuate them to their descendants. Repub- 
lican as I am by birth, and brought up as I have 
been in republican principles and habits, I can feel 
nothing of the servile reverence for titled rank, 
merely because it is titled; but I trust that I am 
neither churl nor bigot in my creed. I can both see 
and feel how hereditary distinction, when it falls to 
the lot of a generous mind, may elevate that mind — 
into true nobility. It is one of the effects of heredi- 
tary rank, when it falls thus happily, that it multi- 
plies the duties, and, as it were, extends the exist- 
ence of the possessor. He does not feel himself a 
mere individual link in creation, responsible only for 
his own brief term of being. He carries back his / 
existence in proud recollection, and he extends it 
forward in honourable anticipation. He lives with 
his ancestry, and he lives with his posterity. To 
both does he consider himself involved in deep re« 
sponsibilities. As he has received much from those 
that have gone before, so he feels bound to transmit 
much to those who are to come after him. His do- 
mestic undertakings seem to imply a longer existence 
than those of ordinary men; none are so apt to 
build and plant for future centuries, as noble-spirited — 
men, who have received their heritages from fore- 
gone ages. 

I cannot but applaud, therefore, the fondness and 
pride with which I have noticed English gentlemen, 
of generous temperaments, and high aristocratic 
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feelings, contemplating those magnificent trees, 
which rise like towers and pyramids, from the midst 
of their paternal lands. There is ap affinity between 
all nature, animate and inanimate: the oak, in the 
pride and lustihood of its growth, seems to me to 
‘take its range with the lion and the eagle, and to 
assimilate, in the grandeur of its attributes, to heroic 
andgintellectual man. With its mighty pillar rising 
straight and direct towards heaven, bearing up its 
' . Jeafy honours from the impurities of earth, and sup- 
a orting them aloft in free air*and glorious sunshine, 
it is an emblem of what a true nobleman should be ,; 
a refuge for the weak, a shelter for the oppressed, a 
defence for the defenceless ; warding off from them 
- the peltings of the storm, or the scorching rays of 
arbitrary power. He who is /Zzs, is an ornament 
‘and a blessing to his native land. He who is other- 
wise, abuses his eminent advantages; abuses the 
grandeur and prosperity which he has drawn from 
the bosom of his country. Should tempests arise, 
and he be laid prostrate by the storm, who would 
mourn over his fall? Should he be borne down by 
the oppressive hand of power, who would murmur 
at his fate >—“ Why cumbereth he the ground?” 
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A LITERARY ANTIQUARY 
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#rinted bookes he contemnes, as a novelty of this latter age; 
but a manuscript he pores on everlastingly ; especially if the cover 
‘be all moth-eaten, and thé dust make a parenthesis betweene 
every syllable. Mico-Cosmographtie, 1628. 


THE Squire receives great sympathy and support, 
' in his antiquated humours, from the parson, of whom 
_ ‘I made some mention on my former visit to the Hall, 
~ and who acts as a kind of family chaplain. He has 
--been cherished by the Squire almost constantly, 
since the time that they were fellow-students at Ox- 
- ford ; for it is one of the peculiar advantages of these 
) great universities, that they often link the poor 
’ scholar to the rich patron, by early and heart-felt 
_ ties, that last through life, without the usual humili- 
ations of dependence and patronage. Under the 
fostering protection of the Squire, therefore, the lit- 
_ tle parson has pursued his studies in peace. Having 
? lived almost entirely among books, and those, too, 
old books, he is quite ignorant of the world, and his 
mind is as antiquated as the garden at the Hall, 
where the flowers are all arranged in formal beds, 

and the yew-trees clipped into urns and peacocks. 
His taste for literary antiquities was first imbibed 

in the Bodleian Library at Oxford; where, when a 

student, he passed many an hour foraging among 

| the old manuscripts. He has since, at different 

/ times, visited most of the curious libraries in En- 

_ gland, and has ransacked many of the cathedrals. 

With all his quaint and curious learning, he has 

nothing of arrogance or pedantry; but that unaf- 

_ fected earnestness and guileless. simplicity which 
_ seem to belong to the literary antiquary. 

He is a dark, mouldy little man, and rather dry in 
his manner; yet, on his favourite theme, he kindles 
up, and at times is even eloquent. No fox-hunter, 
recounting his last day’s sport, could be more ani- 
mated than I have seen the worthy parson, when re- 
lating his search after a curious document, which he 
had traced from library to library, until he fairly un- 
earthed it in the dusty chapter-house of a cathedral. 
When, too, he describes some venerable manuscript, 
with its rich illuminations, its thick creamy vellum, 
its glossy ink, and the odour of the cloisters that 
seemed to exhale from it, he rivals the enthusiasm 
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of a Parisian epicure, expatiating on the me-its of ~~ 


Perigord pie, or a Patté de Strasbourg. — t 

His brain seems absolutely haunted with love-sick 
dreams about gorgeous old works in “ silk linings, 
triple gold bands, and tinted leather, locked up im 
wire cases, and secured from the vulgar hands of the 
mere reader;” and, to continue the happy expres- 
sions of an ingenious writer, “dazzling one’s eyes 
like eastern beauties, peering through their jealous- 
ies.'’* 

He has a great desire, however, to read such works 
in the old libraries and chapter-houses to which they 
belong; for he thinks a black-letter volume reads 
best in one of those venerable chambers where the 
light struggles through dusty lancet windows and 
painted glass ; and that it loses half its zest, if taken 
away from the neighbourhood of the quaintly-carved 
oaken book-case and Gothic reading-desk. At his 
suggestion, the Squire has had the library furnished 
in this antique taste, and several of the windows 
glazed with painted glass, that they may throw a 
properly tempered light upon the pages of their fa- 
vourite old authors. 

The parson, I am told, has been for some time 
meditating a commentary on Strutt, Brand, and 
Douce, in which he means to detect them in sundry 
dangerous errors in respect to popular games and 
superstitions ; a work to which the Squire looks for- 
ward with great interest. He is, also, a casual con- 
tributor to that long-established repository of na- 
tional customs and antiquities, the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, and is one of those that every now and 
then make an inquiry concerning some obsolete cus- 
tom or rare legend ; nay, it is said that several of his 
communications have been at least six inches in 
length. He frequently receives parcels by coach from 
different parts of the kingdom,’containing mouldy 
volumes and almost illegible manuscripts; for it is 
singular what an active correspondence is kept up 
among literary antiquaries, and how soon the fame 
of any rare volume, or unique copy, just discovered 
among the rubbish of a library, is circulated among 
them. The parson is more busy than common just 
now, being a little flurried by an advertisement of a 
work, said to be preparing for the press, on the my- 
thology of the middle ages. The little man has long 
been, gathering together all the hobgoblin tales he 
could collect, illustrative of the superstitions of 
former times ; and he is in a complete fever lest this 
formidable rival should take the field before him. 


Shortly after my arrival at the Hall, I called at . 


the parsonage, in company with Mr. Bracebridge 
and the general. The parson had not been seen for 
several days, which was a matter of some surprise, 
as he was an almost daily visitor at the Hall. We 
found him in his study; a small dusky chamber, 
lighted by a lattice window that looked into the 
church-yard, and was overshadowed by a yew-tree. 
His chair was surrounded by folios and quartos, piled 
upon the floor, and his table was covered with books 
and manuscripts. The cause of his seclusion was a 
work which he had recently received, and with which 
he had retired in rapture from the world, and shut 


himself up to enjoy a literary honeymoon undisturbed. _ 


Never did boarding-school girl devour the pages of 
a sentimental novel, or Don Quixote a chivalrous ro- 
mance, with more intense delight than did the little 
man banquet on the pages of this delicious work. 
It was Dibdin’s Bibliographical Tour; a work cal- 
culated ‘to have as intoxicating an effect on the im- 
aginations of literary antiquaries, as the adventures 
of the heroes of the round table, on all true knights ; 
or the tales of the early American voyagers on the 
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ardent spirits of the age, filling them with dreams of 
Mexican and Peruvian mines, and of the golden 
realm of E] Dorado. ; 
_ The good parson had looked forward to this bib- 
liographical expedition as of far greater importance 
than those to Africa or the North Pole. With what 
eagerness had he seized upon the history of the 
enterprise ! with what interest had he followed the 
redoubtable bibliographer and his graphical squire 
in their adventurous roamings among Norman cas- 
tlés, and cathedrals, and French libraries, and Ger- 
man convents and universities; penetrating into the 

rison-houses of yellum manuscripts, and exquisitely 
illuminated missals, and revealing their beauties to 


~ the world! 
When the parson had finished a rapturous eulogy |, 


on this most curious and entertaining work, he drew 
forth from a little drawer a manuscript, lately re- 
ceived from a correspondent, which had persia 
him sadly. It was written in Norman French, in 
very ancient characters, and so faded and mouldered 
away as to be almost illegible. It was apparently 
an old Norman drinking song, that might have been 
brought over by one of William the Conqueror’s ca~ 
The writing was just legible 
enough to keep a keen antiquity-hunter on a doubt- 
ful chase; here and there he would be completely 
thrown out, and then there would be a few words 
$0 plainly written as to put him on the scent again. 

In this way he had been led on for a whole day, until 
he had found himself completely at fault. 

The squire endeavoured to-assist him, but was 
equally baffled. The old general listened for some 
time to the discussion, and then asked the parson if 
he had read Captain Morris’s; or George Stevens’s, 
or Anacreon Moore’s bacchanalian songs? On the 
other replying in the negative, “Oh, then,” said the 
general, with a sagacious nod,“‘if you want a drink- 
yg song, I can furnish you with the latest collection 
—-I did not know you had a turn for those kind of 
things ; and I can lend you the Encyclopedia of Wit 
into the bargain. I never travel without them; 
they’re excellent reading at an inn.” : 

It would not be easy to describe the odd look of 
surprise and perplexity of the parson, at this propo- 
sal; or the difficulty the Squire had in making the 
general comprehend, that though a jovial song of the 
present day was but a foolish sound in the ears of 
wisdom, and beneath the notice of a learned man, 
yet a trowl, written by a tosspot several hundred 
years since, was a. matter worthy of the gravest re- 
search, and enough to set whole colleges by the 
ears. 

-T have since pondered much on this matter, and 
have figured to myself what may be the fate of our 
current literature, when retrieved, piecemeal, by fu- 
ture antiquaries, from among the rubbish of ages. 
What a Magnus Apollo, for instance, will Moore be- 
come, among sober divines and dusty schoolmen ! 
Even his festive and amatory songs, which are now 
the mere quickeners of our social moments, or the 
delights of our drawing-rooms, will then become 
matters of laborious research and _ painful collation. 
dow many a grave professor will then waste his 
midnight oil, or worry his brain through a long 
moming, endeavouring to restore the pure text, or 
ustrate the biographical hints of ‘‘ Come, tell me, 
says Rosa, as kissing and kissed ;” and how many 
an arid old bookworm, like the worthy little parson, 
will give up in despair, after vainly striving to fill up 
gome fatal hiatus in “Fanny of Timmol!’ 

Nor is it merely such exquisite authors as Moore 
that are doomed to consume the oil of future anti- 
quaries. Many a poor scribbler, who is now, ap- 
parently, sent to oblivion by pastry-cooks and cheese- 
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mongers, will then rise agaim in fragments, and 
flourish in learned immortality. 
After all, thought I, time is not sich an invariable 
destroyer as he is represented. If he pulls down, he 
likewise builds up; if he impoverishes one, he en- 
riches another ; his very dilapidations furnish matter 
for new works of controversy, and his rust is more 
precious than the most costly gilding. Under his’ 
plastic hand, trifles rise into importance; the non» 
sense of one age becomes the wisdom of another , 
the levity of the wit gravitates into the learning of 
the pedant, and an ancient farthing moulders into 
infinitely more value than a modern guinea. 


THE FARM-HOUSE, 


—— Love and hay | 
Arve nick sown, but come up full of thistles.”’ 


BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, 


I WAS so much pleased with the anecdotes which 
were told me of Ready-Money Jack Tibbets, that I 
Ee Master Simon, a day or two since, to take me to © 

is house, It was an old-fashioned farm-house built ~~ 
with brick, with curiously twisted chimneys. It 
stood at a little distance from the road, with a south- 
ern exposure, looking upon a soft green slope of 
meadow. There was a small garden in front, with 
a row of bee-hives humming among beds of sweet 
herbs and flowers. Well-scoured milking tubs, with 
bright copper hoops, hung on the garden paling, 
Fruit trees were trained up against the cottage, and 
pots of flowers stood in the windows. A fat, super- 
annuated mastiff lay in the sunshine at the door; with 
a sleek cat sleeping peacefully across him. \ 

Mr. Tibbets was from home at the time of our ” 
calling, but we were received with hearty and homely 
welcome by his.wife; a notable, motherly woman, 
and a complete pattern for wives; since, according 
to Master Simon’s account, she never contradicts | ~ 
honest Jack, and yet manages to have her own way, — 
and to control him in every thing. 

She received us in the main room of the house,a 
kind of parlour and hall, with great brown beams of |” 
timber across it, which Mr. Tibbets is apt to point =~ 
out with some exultation, observing, that they don’t ~~ 
put such timber in houses now-a-days, The furni- 
ture was old-fashioned, strong, and highly polished ; 
the walls were hung with coloured prints of the story 
of the Prodigal Son, who was represented in a red 
coat and leather breeches. Over the fire-place was 
a blunderbuss, and a hard- favoured likeness of 
Ready-Money Jack, taken when he was a young 
man, by the same artist that painted the tavern sign; 
his mother having taken a notion that the Tibbets’ ~ 
had as much right to have a gallery of family por- 
traits as the folks at the Hall. 

The good dame pressed us very much to take 
some refreshment, and tempted us with a variety of ls 
household dainties, so that we were glad to com- 
pound by tasting some of her home-made wines, 
While we were there, the son and _ heir-apparent 
came home; a good-looking young fellow, and some- 
thing of a rustic beau. He took us over the premises, 
and showed us the whole establishment. An air of 
homely but substantial plenty prevailed throughout ; ;~ 
every thing was of the best materials, and in the best 
condition. Nothing was out of place, or ill made; 
and you saw every where the signs of a man that 
took care to have the worth of his money, and that 
paid as he went. 

The farm-yard was well stocked; under a shed © 
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was a taxed cart, in trim order, in which Ready- 
Money Jack took his wife about the country. His 
well-fed horse neighed fromthe stable, and when led 
out into the yard, to use the words of young Jack, 
“he shone like a bottle;”’ for he said the old man 
made it a rule that every thing about him should 
fare as well as he did himself. 

I was pleased to see the pride which the young 
fellow seemed to have of his father. He gave us 
several particulars concerning his habits, which were 
pretty much to the effect of those I have already 

sntioned. He had never suffered an account to 
stand in his life, always providing the money before 
he purchased any thing; and, if possible, paying in 
gold and silver. He had a great dislike to paper 
money, and seldom went without a considerable sum 
in gold about him, On my observing that it was a 
wonder he had never been waylaid and robbed, the 
young fellow smiled at the idea of any one venturing 
upon such an exploit, for I believe he thinks the old 
‘man would be a match for Robin Hood and all his 
gang. 

I have noticed that Master Simon seldom goes 
into any house without having a world of private 
talk with some one or other of the family, being a 
kind of universal counsellor and confidant. We had 
not been long at the farm, before the old dame got 
him into a corner of her parlour, where they had.a 
long, whispering conference together; in which i 
saw, by his shrugs, that there were some dubious 
matters discussed, and by his nods that he agreed 
with every thing she said. 

After we had come out, the young man accom- 
panied us a little distance, and then, drawing Master 
Simon aside into a green lane, they walked and talk- 
ed together for nearly half an hour. Master Simon, 
who has the usual propensity of confidants to blab 
every thing to the next friend they meet with, let me 
know that there was a love affair in question; the 
young fellow having been smitten with the charms 
of Phoebe Wilkins, the pretty niece of the house- 
keeper at the Hall. Like most other love concerns, 
it had brought its troubles and perplexities. Dame 
Tibbets had long been on intimate, gossiping terms 
with the housekeeper, who often visited the farm- 
house ; but when the neighbours spoke to her of the 
likelihood of a match between her son and Phcebe 
Wilkins, “Marry come up!” she scouted the very 
idea. The girl had acted as Jady’s maid; and it 
was beneath the blood of the Tibbets’, who had lived 
on their own lands time out of mind, and owed 
reverence and thanks to nobody, to have the heir- 
apparent marry a servant ! 

These vapourings had faithfully been carried to 
the housekeeper’s ear, by one of their mutual go- 
between friends. The old housekeeper’s blood, if 
not as ancient, was as quick as that of Dame Tib- 
bets, She had been accustomed to carry a high 
head at the Hall, and among the villagers; and her 
faded brocade rustled with indignation at the slight 
cast upon her alliance by the wife of a petty farmer. 
She maintained that her niece had been a companion 
tather than a Waiting-maid to the young ladies. 
* Thank heavens, she was not obliged to work for 
her living, and was as idle as any young lady in the 
land ; and when somebody died, would receive some- 
‘hing that would be worth the notice of some folks, 
with all their ready money.” 

A bitter feud had thus taken place between the 
‘two worthy dames, and the young people were for- 
 bidden to think of one another. As to young Jack, 
he was too much in love to reason upon the matter; 
and being a little heady, and not standing in much 
awe of his mother, was ready to sacrifice the whole 
dignity of the Libbets’ to his passion, He had lately, 
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however, had a violent quarrel with his mistress, m _ 


consequence of some.coquetry on her part, and at 
present stood aloof. The politic mother was exert- 


ing all her ingenuity td widen this accidental breach ; ~ 


but, as is most commonly the case, the more she 
meddled with this perverse inclination of the son, the 
stronger it grew. In the meantime, old Ready- 
Money was kept completely in the dark ; both parties 
were in awe and uncertainty as to what might be 
his way of taking the matter, and dreaded to awaken 
the sleeping lion. Between ‘father and son, there- 
fore, the worthy Mrs. Tibbets was full of business, 
and at her wit’s end. It is true there was no great 
danger of honest Ready-Money’s finding the thing 


out, if left to himself; for he was of a most unsus- ~ 


icious temper, and by no means quick of appre- 
ension; but there was daily risk of his attention 
being aroused, by the cobwebs which his indefati- 
gable wife was continually spinning about his nose. 

Such is the distracted state of politics, in the do- 
mestic empire of Ready-Money Jack; which only 
shows the intrigues and internal dangers to which 
the best-regulated governments are liable, In this 
perplexed situation of their affairs, both mother 
and son have applied to Master Simon for counsel , 
and, with all his experience in meddling with other 
people’s concerns, he finds it an exceedingly difficult 
part to play, to agree with both parties, seeing that 
their opinions and wishes are so diametrically op- 
posite. 


‘ 


HORSEMANSHIP. 


A coach was a strange monster in those days, and the sight put 
both horse and man into amazement. Some said it was a great 
crabsheli brought out of China, and some imagined it to be one of 
the pagan temples, in which the canibals adored the divell. 


TAYLOR, THE WATER Post, 


I HAVE made casual mention, more than once, of 
one of the Squire’s antiquated retainers, old Christy, 
the huntsman. I find that his crabbed humour is a 
source of much entertainment among the young men 
of the family ; the Oxonian, particularly, takes a mis- 
chievous pleasure, now and then, in slyly rubbing the 
old man against the grain, and then smoothing him 
down again ; for the old fellow is as ready to bristle 
up his back as a porcupine. He rides a venerable 
hunter called Pepper, which is a counterpart of him- 
self, a heady cross-grained animal, that frets the flesh 
off its bones ; bites, kicks, and plays all manner of 
villainous tricks, He is as tough, and nearly! as 
old as his rider, who has ridden him time out of 
mind, and is, indeed, the only one that can do any 
thing with him. Sometimes, however, they have a 
complete quarrel, and a dispute for mastery, and 
then, I am told, it is as good as a farce to see the 
heat they both get into, and the wrong-headed con- 
test that ensues ; for they are quite knowing in each 
other’s ways, and in the art of teasing and fretting 
each other, Notwithstanding these doughty brawls, 
however, there is nothing that nettles old Christy 
sooner than to question the merits of the horse 
which he upholds as tenaciously as a faithful hus- 
band will vindicate the virtues of the termagant 
spouse, that gives him a curtain lecture every night 
of his life. 

The young men call old Christy their “ professor 


of equitation ;”” and in accounting for the appella~_ 


tion, they let me inte some particulars of the Squire’s 
mode of bringing up his children. Thereis an odd 
mixture of eccentricity and good sense in all the 
opinions of my worthy host. His mind is like mod- 
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in educating his boys, he chose Peachem, 
-Markam, and such like old English writers, for his 
manuals. At an early age he took the lads out of 
_ their mother’s hands, who was disposed, as mothers 
are apt to be, to make fine, orderly children of them, 
_ that should keep out of sun and rain and never soil 
_ their hands, nor tear their clothes. 
In place of thisy:the Squire turned them loose to 
un free and wild about the park, without heeding 
wind or weather. He was, also, particularly atten- 
tive in making them bold and expert horsemen ; and 
___ these were the days'when old Christy, the huntsman, 
_ enjoyed great importance, as the lads were put under 
his care to practise them at the leaping-bars, and to 
_ keep an eye upon them in the chase. 
~The Squire always objected to their riding in car- 
_ fages of any kind, and is still a little tenacious on 
_ this point. He often rails against the universal use 
Be _ of carriages, and quotes the words of honest Nashe 
_ to that effect. “It was thought,” says Nashe, in his 
_ Quaternio, “a kind of solecism, and to savour of 
 effeminacy, for a young gentleman in the flourishix.,, 
_ time of his age to creep into a coach, and to shroud 
himself from wind-and weather: our great delight 
__was to outbrave the blustering Boreas upon a great 
- horse ; to arm and prepare ourselves to go with Mars 
_ and Bellona into the field, was our sport and pas- 
time; coaches and caroches we left unto them for 
whom they were first invented, for ladies and gentle- 
men, and decrepit age and impotent people.” 
__ The Squire insists that the English gentlemen have 
___iost much of their hardiness and manhood, since the 
introduction of carriages. ‘:Compare,’’ he will say, 
_ “the fine gentleman of former times, ever on horse- 
__kack, booted and spurred, and travel-stained, but 
open, frank, manly, and chivalrous, with the fine 


effeminacy, rolling along a turnpike in his voluptuous 
vehicle, The young men of those days were ren- 
dered brave, and lofty, and generous in their notions, 
by almost living in their saddles, and having their 
foaming steeds ‘like proud seas under them.’ There 
is something,” he adds, “in bestriding a fine horse 
__that makes a man feel more than mortal. He seems 
to have doubled his nature, and to have added to his 
‘own courage and sagacity the power, the speed, 
and _stateliness of the superb animal on which he is 


_- Mounted.” 


young gentleman with his skill and cunning, by his 
- voice, rod, and spur, better to manage and ’*to com- 
mand the great Bucephalus, than the strongest Milo, 
_ with all his strength; one while to see him make 
a him tread, trot, and gallop the ring; and one after 
____ to see him make him gather up roundly ; to bear his 
% _ head steadily ; to run a full career swiftly ; to stop a 
et sudden lightly; anon after to see him make him ad- 
__-vance, to yerke, to go back, and sidelong, to turn 
_ en either hand; to gallop the gallop galliard ;, to do 
_ the capriole, the chambetta, and dance the curvetty.” 
_ In conformity to these ideas, the Squire had them 
all on horseback at an éarly age, and made them ride, 
_ slapdash, about the country, without flinching at 
hedge, or ditch, or stone wall, to the imminent dan- 
ger of their necks. 
_ Even the fair Julia was partially included in this 
tem; and, under the instructions of old Christy, has 
become one of the best horsewomen in the county. 
The Squire says it is better than all the cosmetics 
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‘and sweeteners of 


exercise, freshened by every breeze that blows, 


: gentleman of the present day, full of affectation and 


“Jt is a great delight,’’ says old Nashe, “to see a’ 
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the breath that ever were in. — 
vented. He extols the horsemanship of the ladies in 
former times, when Queen Elizabeth would scarcely — 
suffer the rain to stop her accustomed ride. “And 
then think,” he will say, “what nobler and sweete: q 
beings it made them. What a difference must there 
be, both in mind and body, between a joyous, high- 
spirited dame of those days, glowing with health and 


ed loftily and gracefully onsher saddle, with plu 
on head, and hawk on hand, and, her descenidan 
the present day, the pale victim of routs and b 
rooms, sunk langidly in one corner of an enervating 
carriage,” wa 
The Squire’s equestrian system has been attende 
with great success; for his sons, having passed throug 
the whole course of instruction without breaking n 
or limb, are now healthful, spirited, and active, an 
have the true Englishman’s love for a horse. If t 
manliness and frankness are praised in their father 
hearing, he quotes the old Persian maxim, and says, 
they have been taught “to ride, to shoot, and to 
speak the truth.” oe 
It is true, the Oxonian has now and then practised 
the old gentleman’s doctrines a little in the extreme. 
He is a gay youngster, rather fonder ot his hor. 
than his book, with a little dash of the dandy ; thoug! 
the ladies all declare that he is “the flower of th 
flock.” The first year that he was sent to Oxford, 
he had a tutor appointed to overlook him, adry chip _ 
of the university. When he returned home in th 
vacation, the Squire made many inquiries about how 
he liked his college, his studies, and his tutor. Mes: 
“Oh, as to my tutor, sir, I’ve parted with him — 
some time since.” aie: 
“You have! and, pray, why so?” ae 
“ Oh, sir, hunting was all the go at our college, 
and I was a little short of funds; so I discharged my 
tutor, and took a horse, you know.” ee 
“Ah, I was not aware of that, Tom,” said the 
Squire, mildly. can. 
When Tom returned to college, his 8. ie 
was doubled, that he might be enabled to keep both — 
horse and tutor, 
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LOVE SYMPTOMS, 


I will now begin to sigh, read poets, look pale, go neatly, and ke 
most apparently in love. MARSTON. 

I SHOULD not be surprised, if we should have an- 
other pair of turtles at the Hall; for Master Simon 
has informed me, in great confidence, that he sus- 
pects the general of some design upon the suscep- 
tible heart of Lady Lillycraft. I have, indeed, noticed 
a growing attention and courtesy in the veteran to- 
wards her ladyship; he softens very much in her 
company, sits by her at table, and entertains her 
with long stories about Seringapatam, and pleasant 
anecdotes of the Mulligatawney club. I have even 
seen him present her with a full-blown rose from the 
hot-house, in a style of the most captivating gal-— 
lantry, and it was accepted with great suavity and — 
graciousness ; for her ladyship delights in receiving 
the homage and attention of the sex. 

Indeed, the general was one of the earliest ad 
mirers that dangled in her train, during her short —~ 
reign of beauty; and they flirted together for half a 
season in London, some thirty or forty years since, 
She reminded him lately, in the course of a conver- 
sation about former days, of the time when he used __ 
to ride a white horse, and to canter so gallantly by = * 
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the side of her carriage in Hyde Park ; whereupon I 
have remarked that the veteran has regularly es- 


-corted her since, when she rides out on horseback ; 
_ and, I suspect, he almost persuades himself that he 


makes as captivating an appearance as in his\youth- 
ful days. 

~ It would be an intefesting and memorable circum- 
atance in the chronicles of Cupid, if this spark of 
the tender passion, after lying dormant for such a 
length of time, should again be fanned into a flame, 
from amidst the ashes of two burnt-out hearts. It 
would be an instance of perdurable fidelity, worthy 
of being placed beside those recorded in one of the 
Squire’s favourite tomes, commemorating the con- 
stancy of the olden times; in which times, we are 
told, “Men and wymmen coulde love togyders 
seven yeres, and no licours lustes were betwene 


' them,and thenne was love, trouthe, and feythfulnes ; 


and lo in lyke wyse was used love in King Arthur’s 
dayes.”’ * 

Still, however, this may be nothing but a little ven- 
erable flirtation, the general being a veteran dangler, 
and the good lady habituated to these kind of atten- 
tions, Master Simon, on the other hand, thinks the 
general is looking about him with the wary eye of 
an old campaigner; and, now that he is on the 
wane, is desirous of getting into warm winter-quar- 
ters. Much allowance, however, must be made for 
Master Simon’s uneasiness on the subject, for he 
looks on Lady Lillycraft’s house as one of his strong- 
holds, where he is lord of the ascendant ; and, with 
all his admiration of the general, I much doubt 
whether he would like to see him lord of the lady 
and the establishment, 

There are certain other symptoms, notwithstand- 
mg, that give an air of probability to Master Simon’s 
intimations. Thus, for instance, I have observed 
that the general has been very assiduous in his atten- 
tions to her ladyship’s dogs, and has several times 
exposed his fingers to imminent jeopardy, in at- 
tempting to pat Beauty on the head. It is to be 
hoped his advances to the mistress will be more 
favourably received, as all his overtures towards a 
caress are greeted by the pestilent little cur with 
a wary kindling of the eye, and a most venomous 
growl. 

He has, moreover, been very complaisant towards 
my lady’s gentlewoman, the immaculate Mrs. Han- 
nah, whom he used to speak of in a way that I do 
not choose to mention. Whether she has the same 
suspicions with Master Simon or not, I cannot say ; 
but she receives his civilities with no better grace 
than the implacable Beauty ; unscrewing her mouth 
into a most acid smile, and looking as though she 
could bite a piece out of him. In short, the poor 
general seems to have as formidable foes to contend 
with, as a hero of ancient fairy tale; who had to 
fight his way to his enchanted princess through fe- 
rocious monsters of every kind, and to encounter th 
brimstone terrors of some fiery dragon. 

There is still another circumstance, which inclines 
ne to give very considerable credit. to Master Si- 
mon’s suspicions. Lady Lillycraft is very fond of 
quoting poetry, and the conversation often turns 
apon it, on which occasions the general is thrown 
completely out. It happened the other day that 
Spenser’s Fairy Queen was the theme for the greater 
part of the morning, and the poor general sat per- 
icetly silent. I found him not long after in the li- 
brary, with spectacles on nose, a book in his hand, 
and fast asleep. On my approach, he awoke, slipt 
the spectacles into his pocket, and began to read 
very attentively. After a little while he put a paper 
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in the place, and laid the volume aside, which I pei 
ceived was the Fairy Queen. I have had the curt- 
obity to watch how he got on in his poetical 
studies; but though I have repeatedly seen him 
with the book in his hand, yet I find the paper has 
not advanced above three or four pages; the 
general being extremcly apt to fall asleep when he 
reads. 


FALCONRY. 


Ne is there hawz which mantleth on her perch, 
Whether high tow’ring or accousting low, 
But I the measure of her flight doe search, 
And all her prey and all her diet know. 
SPENSER. 

THERE are several grand sources of lamentation 
furnished to the worthy Squire, by the improvement 
of society and the grievous advancement of knowl 
edge; among which there is none, I believe, that 
causes him more frequent regret than the unfortu- 
nate invention of gunpowder. To this he continu- 
ally traces the decay of some favourite custom, and, 
indeed, the general downfall of all chivalrous and 
romantic usages. “English soldiers,” he says, 
“have never been the men they were in the days of 
the cross-bow and the long-bow; when they de- 
pended upon. the strength of the arm, and the En- 
glish archer coujd draw a cloth-yard shaft to the head. 
These were the times when, at the battles of Cressy, 
Poictiers, and Agincourt, the French chivalry was 
completely destroyed by the bowmen of England. 
The yeomanry, too, have never been what they were, 
when, in times of peace, they were constantly exer- 
cised with the bow, and archery was a favourite holi- 
day pastime.” 

Among the other evils which have followed in the 
train of this fatal invention of gunpowder, the Squire 
classes the total decline of the noble art of falconry. 
“Shooting,” he says, “is a skulking, treacherous, 
solitary sport, in comparison; but hawking was a 
gallant, open, sunshiny recreation ; it was the gener- 
ous sport of hunting carried into the skies.”’ 

“Tt was, moreover,’’ he says, “according te 
Braithwate, the stately amusement of ‘high and 
mounting spirits;’ for as the old Welsh proverb 
affirms in those times, ‘ you might know a gentle- 
man by his hawk, horse, and grayhound,’ Indeed, 
a cavalier was seldom seen abroad without his hawk 
on his fist; and even a lady of rank did not think 
herself completely equipped, in riding forth, unless 
she ane a tassel-gentel feld by jesses on her delicate 
hand. 
cording to an old writer, ‘ quite sufficient for noble- 
men to winde their horn, and to carry their hawke 
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fair; and leave study and learning to the children of 


mean people, : 

Knowing, the good Squire’s hobby, therefore, I 
have not been surprised at finding that, among the 
various recreations of former times which he has 
endeavoured to revive in the little world in which 
he rules, he has bestowed great attention on the 
noble art of falconry. In this he, of course, has been 
seconded by his indefatigable coadjutor, Master 
Simon; and even the parson has thrown consider- 
able light on their labours, by various hints on the 
subject, which he has met with in old English works. 
As to the precious work of that famous dame, Juliana 
Barnes ; the Gentleman’s Academie, by Markham ; 
and the other well-known treatises that were the 
manuals of ancient sportsmen, they have them at 
their fingers’ ends; but they have more especially 


studied some old tapestry in the house, whereon is 
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It was thought in those excellent days, ac- — 


arent 
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<epresented a party of cavaliers and stately dames, 
with doublets, caps, and flaunting feathers, mounted 
on horse, with attendants on foot, all in animated 
pursuit of the game. . 

The Squire has discountenanced the killing of any 
hawks in his neighbourhood, but gives a liberal bounty 
for all that are brought him alive; so that the Hall is 
well stocked with ‘all kinds of birds of prey. On 
these he and Master Simon have exhausted their 
patience and ingenuity, endeavouring to “reclaim” 
them, as it is termed, and to train them up for the 
sport ; but they have met with continual checks and 
disappointments, Their feathered school has turned 
out the most untrattable and graceless scholars : nor 
is it the least of their trouble to drill the retainers 
who were to act as ushers under them, and to take 
immediate charge of these refractory birds. Old 
Christy and the gamekeeper both, for a time, set 
their faces against the whole plan of education; 


a Christy having been nettled at hearing what he 


terms a wild-goose chase put on a par with a fox- 
hunt ; and the gamekeeper having always been ac- 
customed to look upon hawks as arrant poachers, 
which it was his duty to shoot down, and nail, in 
terrorem, against the out-houses. 

Christy has at length taken the matter in hand, 
but has done still more mischief by his intermed- 
dling. He is as positive and wrong-headed about 
this, as he is about hunting. Master Simon has con- 
tinual disputes with him, as to feeding and training 
the hawks. He reads to him leng passages from 
the old authors I have mentioned ; but Christy, who 
cannot read, has a sovereign contempt for all book- 
knowiedge, and persists in treating the hawks ac- 


cording to his own notions, which are drawn from. 


his experience, in younger days, in the rearing of 
game-cocks. 

The consequence is, that, between these jarring 
systems, the poor birds have’had a most trying and 
unhappy time of it. Many have fallen victims to 
Christy's feeding and Master Simon’s physicking ; 
for the latter has gone to work secundum artem,and 
has given them all the vomitings and scourings laid 
down in the books; never were poor hawks so fed 
and physicked before. Others have been lost by be- 
ing but half “reclaimed,” or tamed; for on being 
taken into the field, they have “raked” after the 
game quite out of hearing of the call, and never re- 
turned to school. 

All these disappointments had been petty, yet sore 
grievances to the Squire, and had made him to de- 
spond about success. He has lately, however, been 
made happy by the receipt of a fine Welsh falcon, 
which Master Simon terms a stately highfiyer. It is 
a present from the Squire’s friend, Sir Watkyn Wil- 
fiams Wynne; and is, no doubt, a descendant of 
some ancient line of Welsh princes of the air, that 
have long lorded it over their kingdom of clouds, 
from Wynnstay to the very summit of Snowden, or 
the brow of Penmanmawr. : 

Ever since the Squire received this invaluable 
present, he has been as impatient to sally forth 
and make proof of it, as was Don Quixote to assay 
bis suit of armour. There have been some demurs 
as to whether the bird was in proper health and 
training; but these have been overruled’ by the 
vehement desire to play with a new toy; and it has 
been determined, right or wrong, in season or out 
af season, to have a day’s sport in hawking to- 
morrow. 

The Hall, as usual, whenever the Squire is about 
to make some new sally on his hobby, is all agog 
with the thing. Miss Templeton, who is brought up 


in reverence for all her guardian’s humours, has 


proposed to be of the party; and Lady Lillycraft 
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has talked also of riding out to the scene of action 
and looking on. This has gratified the old gentle 
man extremely; he hails it as an auspicious omen 
of the revival of falconry, and does not despair but 
the time will come when it will be again the pride of 
a fine lady to carry about a noble falcon, in prefer 
ence to a parrot or a lap-dog. 

I have amused myself with the bustling prepara- 
tions of that busy spirit, Master Simon, and the 
continual thwartings he receives from that genuine 
son of a pepper-box, old Christy. They have had 
half-a-dozen consultations about how the hawk is te 
be prepared for the morning’s sport. Old Nimrod, as 
usual, has always got in a pet, upon which Master 
Simon has invariably given up the point, observing, 
in a good-humoured tone, “ Well, well, have it your 
own way, Christy; only don’t put yourself in a pas- 
sion ;’’ a reply which always nettles the old man ten 
times more than ever. 


HAWKING. 


The soaring hawx, trom fist that files, 

Her falconer doth constrain 
¢ Some times to range the ground about 

To find her out again ; 

And if by sight or sound of bell, 
His falcon he may see. 

Wo ho! he cries, with cheerful voice— 
The gladdest man is he, 


Handful of Pleasmnt Delite. 


AT an early hour this morning, the Hall was in 4 
bustle preparing for the sport of the day. I heard 
Master Simon whistling and singing under my win- 
dow at sunrise, as he was preparing the jesses for 
the hawk’s legs, and could distinguish now and then 
a stanza of one of his favourite old ditties : : 

“In cod time, when hound to horn 
Gives note that buck be kill’d; © 
And little boy, with pipe of corn, 
Is tending sheep a-field,” &c. 

A hearty breakfast, well flanked by cold meats, 
was served up in the great hall. The whole garrisor. 
of retainers and hangers-on were in motion, re-en- 
forced by volunteer idlers from the village. The 
horses were led up and down before the door; every 
body had something to say, and something to do, anc 
hurried hither and thither; there was a direful yelp- 
ing of dogs; some that were to accompany us being 


eager to set off, and others that were to stay at home 


being whipped back to their kennels. In short, for 
once, the good Squire’s mansion might have been 


taken as a good specimen of one of the rantipole — 


establishments of the good old feudal times. 

Breakfast being finished, the chivalry of the Hall 
prepared to take the field. The fair Julia was of the 
party, in a hunting-dress, with a light plume of feath- 
ers in her riding-hat, As she mounted her favourite 
galloway, I remarked, with pleasure, that old Christy 
forgot his usual crustiness, and hastened to adjust 
her saddle and bridle. He touched his cap, as she 
smiled on him, and thanked him; and then, lookin 
round at the other attendants, gave a knowing n 
of his head, in which I read pride and exultation at 
the charming appearance of his pupil. 

Lady Lillycraft had likewise determined to wit- 
ness the sport. She was dressed in her broad white 
beaver, tied under the chin, and a riding-habit of the 
last century. She rode her sleek, ambling pony, whose 
motion was as easy as a rocking-chair; and was 
gallantly escorted by the general, who looked not 
unlike one of the doughty heroes in the old prints of 
the battle of Blenheim. The parson, likewise, ac 
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panied her on the other side; for this 


was a] 


id, indeed, had given much counsel, from his knowl- 
dge of old customs. : 
At length every thing was arranged, and off we 
get from the Hall. The exercise on horseback puts 
one in fine spirits; and the scene was gay and ani- 
mating. The young men of the family accompanied 
Miss Templeton. She sat lightly and gracefully in 
her saddle, her plumes dancing and waving in the 
ir; and the group had a charming effect, as they 
ey poe and disappeared among the trees, cantering 

along, with the bounding animation of youth, The 


old Christy, mounted on Pepper. The latter bore 
he hawk on his fist, as he insisted the bird was most 
accustomed to him. There was a rabble rout on 
foot, composed of retainers from the Hall, and some 
dlers from the village, with two or three spaniels, 
_ for the purpose of starting the game. 

_ A kind of corps de reserve came on quietly in the 
ear, composed of Lady Lillycraft, General Harbottle, 
he parson, and a fat footman. Her ladyship ambled 
gently along on her pony, while the general, mount- 
d on a tall hunter, looked down upon her with an 
ir of the most protecting gallantry. 

For my part, being no sportsman, I kept with this 
t party, or rather lagged behind, that I might take 
n the whole picture; and the parson occasionall 
lackened his pace, and jogged on in company wit 


The sport led us at some distance from the Hall, 
‘in a soft meadow, reeking with the moist verdure of 
‘spring. A little river ran through it, bordered by 
willows, which had put forth their tender early 
foliage. The sportsmen were in quest of herons, 
which were said to keep about this stream. 
_ There was some disputing, already, among the 
_ ieaders of the sport. The Squire, Master Simon, and 
~old Christy, came every now and then to a pause, to 
consult together, like the field officers in an army; 
and I saw, by certain motions of the head, that 
Christy was as positive as any old wrong-headed 
_ German commander. 
_ As we were prancing up this quiet meadow, every 
sound we made was answered by a distinct echo, 
from the sunny wall of an old building, that lay on 
the opposite margin of the stream; and I paused to 
listen to this “spirit of a sound,’ which seems to 
ove such quiet and beautiful places. The parson 
informed me that this was the ruin of an ancient 
‘grange, and was supposed, by the country people, 
‘to be haunted by a dobbie, a kind of rural sprite, 
omething like Robin-good-fellow. They often fan- 
ied the echo to be the voice of the dobbie answer- 
ing them, and were rather shy of disturbing it after 
dark, He added, that the Squire was very careful 
of this ruin, on account of the superstition connected 
__withit. As I considered this local habitation of an 
ga “airy nothing,’’ I called to mind the fine description 
of an echo in Webster’s Duchess of Malfry : 

TN 


——* Yond side 0’ th’ river Jies a wall, 

Piece of a cloister, which, in my opinion, 

Gives the best echo that you ever heard; 

So plain in the distinction of our words, 

That many have supposed it a spirit 

er That answers.” 

__ The parson went on to comment on a pleasing 

and fanciful appellation which the Jews of old gave 
_to the echo, which ‘they called Bath-kool, that is to 

say, “the daughter of the voice; they considered 

_ it an oracle, supplying in the second temple the 

want of the urim and thummim, with which the| 
first was honoured.* The little man was just entering 


* Bekker’s Monde encnanté, 


med amusement, in which he took great interest ; | \ 


‘soared the nawk. ' 
quire and Master Simon rode together, accompanied | 


yelping. A flight o 
of our forces, had s 


I had paz:sed on a rising ground, close to 
Lillycraft and her escort, from whence I had a 
view of the sport. I was pleased with the ap 
ance of the party in the meadow, riding along in tl 
direction that the bird flew; their bright beami 
faces turned up to the bright skies as they wat ; 
the game; the attendants on foot scampering along, 
looking up, and calling out; and the dogs bourid 
and yelping with clamorous sympathy. a 

The hawk had singled out a quarry from among 
the carrion crew. It was curious to see the effort 
of the two birds to.get above each other; one t 
make the fatal swoop, the other to avoid it.’ N 
they crossed athwart a bright feathery cloud, and: — 
now they were against the clear blue sky. I confess, __ 
being no sportsman, I was more interested for the — 

oor bird that was striving for its life, than for the 
hab that was playing the part of a mercena 
soldier. At length the hawk got the upper ha 
and made.a rushing stoop at her quarry, but the — 
latter made as sudden a surge downwards, and 
slanting up again, evaded the blow, screaming an 
making the best of his way for a dry tree on th 
brow of a neighbouring hill; while the hawk, dis _ 
appointed of her blow, soared up again into the air, — 
and appeared to be “raking” off. It was in vain — 
old Christy called, and whistled, and endeavoured to” 
lure her down: she paid no regard to him; and 
indeed, his calls were drowned in the shouts and 
yelps of the army of militia that had followed him 
into the field. : 

Just then an exclamation from Lady Lillyeraft 
made me turn my head. I beheld a complete con- 
fusion among the sportsmen in the little vale below _ 
us, They were galloping and running towards the 
edge of a bank; and I was shocked to see Miss 
Templeton’s horse galloping at large without his ~ 
rider. I rode to the place to which the others were — 
hurrying, and when I reached the bank, which al-_ 
most overhung the stream, I saw at the foot of it, 
the fair Julia, pale, bleeding, and apparently lifeless, 
supported in the arms of her frantic lover. 2 

In galloping heedlessly along, with her eyes turned 
upward, she had unwarily approached too near the — 
bank; it had given way with her, and she and her — 
horse had been precipitated to the pebbled margin — 
of the river. bt 

I never saw greater consternation, The captain — 
was distracted ; Lady Lillycraft fainting; the Squire 
in dismay, and Master Simon. at his wits’ ends. The — 
beautiful creature at length showed signs of return- 
ing life; she opened her eyes; looked around her — 
upon the anxious group, and comprehending in a 
moment the nature of the scene, gave a sweet smile, 
and putting her hand in her lover’s, exclaimed, 
feebly, “I am not much hurt, Guy!” I could have 
taken her to my heart for that single exclamation. 

It was found, indeed, that she had escaped almost 
miraculously, with a contusion on the head, a sprain- 
ed ankle, and some slight bruises. Afterher wound 
was stanched, she was taken to a neighbouring co 
tage, until a carriage could be summoned to conve 
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- | village, when, fortunately for the public comfort, he 
died shortly after his third watching ; very probably — 
|from a cold that he had taken, as the night was tem 
/pestuous. It was reported about the village, how | 
ever, that he had seen his own phantom pass by him 
‘linto the church, Peete i aS 
This led to the mention of another superstition of 
an equally strange and melancholy kind, which, 
however, is chiefly confined to Wales. It is respec t- 
ing what are called corpse-candles, little wandering 
fires, of a pale bluish light, that move about like — 
tapers in the open air, and are supposed to desig- — 
nate the way some corpse is to go. One was seen 
at Lanyler, late at night, hovering up and down, 
along the bank of the Istwith, and was watched by 
the neighbours until they were tired, and went to 
bed. Not long afterwards there came a comely 
country lass, from Montgomeryshire, to see her 
friends, who dwelt on the opposite side of the river. 
She thought to ford the stream at the very place 
where the light had been first seen, but was dissuaded 
on account of the height of the flood. She walked to — 
and fro along the bank, just where the candle had — 
moved, waiting for the subsiding of the water. She — 
at length endeavoured to cross, but the poor gi 
was drowned in the attempt.* Ri 
' There was something mournful in this little anec- 
dote of rural superstition, that seemed to affect all 
the listeners. Indeed, it is curious to remark how 
completely a conversation of the kind will absorb 
the attention of a circle, and sober down its gayety, 
however boisterous. By degrees I noticed that every 
one was leaning forward over the table, with eyes 
earnestly fixed upon the parson; and at the mention 
of corpse-candles which had been seen about the 
chamber of a young lady who died on the eve of her | 
wedding-day, Lady Lillycraft turned pale. ai 
I have witnessed the introduction of stories of the 
kind into various evening circles; they were often 
commenced in jest, and listened to with smiles; but _ 
I never knew the most gay or the most enlightened __ 
of audiences, that were not, if the conversation con- 
tinued for any length of time, completely and sol- 
emnly interested in it. There is, 1 believe, a degree 
of superstition lurking in every mind; and I doubt — 
if any one can thoroughly examine all his secret 
notions and impulses, without detecting it, hidden, — 
perhaps, even from himself. It seems, in fact, to be 
a part of our nature, like instinct in animals, acting ~ 
independently of our reason, It is often found ex- 
isting in lofty natures, especially those that are 
poetical and aspiring. A great and extraordinary = 
poet of our day, whose life and writings evince a 
mind subject to powerful exaltations, is said to be- 
lieve in omens and secret intimations. Cesar, it is 
well known, was grealy under the influence of such 
belief; and Napoleon had his good and evil days, 
and his presiding star, fore 
As to the worthy parson, I have no doubt that he — 
is strongly inclined to superstition, He is naturally 
credulous, and passes so much of his time searching _ 
out popular traditions and supernatural tales, that — 
his mind has probably become infected by them. — 
He has lately been immersed in the Demonolatria 
of Nicholas Remigus, concerning supernatural oc- — 
currences in Lorraine, and the writings of Joachimus 
Camerius, called by Vossius the Phoenix of Germany _ 
and he entertains the ladies with stories from them,’ 
that make them almost afraid to go to bed at night. 
I have been charmed myself with some of the wild 
little superstitions which he has adduced from Blef- 
kénius, Scheffer, and others, such as those of the 
Laplanders about the domestic spirits which wake 


the Hall, 
hown 


her, I was gratified, therefore, by the uni- 
concern displayed by the domestics on our 

They came crowding down the avenue, 
‘ach eager to render assistance. The butler stood 
r ady with some curiously delicate cordial; the old 
housekeeper was provided with half-a-dozen nos- 
_trums, prepared by her own hands, according to the 
ily receipt-book; while her niece, the melting 
Phoebe, having no other way of assisting, stood 
wringing her hands, and weeping aloud. 

he most.material effect that is likely to follow 
accident, is a postponement of the nuptials, 
ich were close at hand. Though I commiserate 
impatience of the captain on that account, yet I 
Il not otherwise be sorry at the delay, as it will 
give me a better opportunity of studying the char- 
acters here assembled, with which I grow more and 
more entertained. : 

I cannot but perceive that the worthy Squire is 
quite disconcerted at the unlucky result of his hawk- 
‘ing experiment, and this unfortunate illustration of 

_—his eulogy on female equitation. Old Christy, too, 
___ is very waspish, having been sorely twitted by Master 
_ Simon for having let his hawk fly at carrion. As to 
the falcon, in the confusion occasioned by the fair 
Julia’s disaster, the bird was totally forgotten. I 
make no doubt she has made the best of her way 
back to the hospitable Hall of Sir Watkyn Williams 
Wynne; and may very possibly, at this present 
writing, be pluming her wings among the breezy 
_ bowers of Wynnstay. 


ta 


ST, MARK’S EVE. 


O t isa fearful thing to be no more. 

_ Orif to be, to wander after death | 
To walk as spirits do, in brakes all day, 
And, when the darkness comes, to glide in paths 
That lead to graves; and in the silent vault, 
Where lies your own pale shroud, to hover o’er it, 
Striving to enter your forbidden corpse. 


s 


Drypen. 


THE conversation this evening at the supper-table 
- took a curious turn, on the subject of a superstition, 
formerly very prevalent in this part of the country, 
__ relative to the present night of the year, which is 
the Eve of St. Mark’s. It was believed, the parson 
informed us, that if any one would watch in the 
- church porch on this eve, for three successive years, 
from eleven to one o'clock at night, he would see, on 
the third year, the shades of those of the parish who 
___were to die in the course of the year, pass by him into 
church, clad in their usual apparel. 
~ Dismal as such a sight would be, he assured us 
that it was formerly a frequent thing for persons to 
_ make the Beaty vigils. He had known more than 
one instance in his time. One old woman, who 
_ ___ pretended to have seen this phantom procession, was 
an object of great awe for the whole year after- 
wards, and caused much uneasiness and mischief. 
‘If she shook her head mysteriously at a person, it 
was like a death-warrant ; and she had nearly caused 
_ the death of a sick person, by looking ruefully in at 
the window. 
_ There was also an old man, not many years since, 
ar c i 
len, melancholy temperament, who had kept 
and began to excite some talk in the 
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them at night, and summon them to go and fish ; of 
Thor, the deity of thunder, who has power of life 
and death, health and sickness, and who, armed with 
the rainbow,-shoots his arrows at those evil demons 
that live on the tops of rocks and mountains, and 
infest the lakes; of the Juhles or Jublafolket, vagrant 


~troops of spirits, which roam the air, and wander up 


and down by forests and mountains, and the moon- 
light sides of hills. 

The parson never openly professes his belief in 
ghosts, but I have remarked that he has a suspicious 


way of pressing great names into the defence of 


supernatural doctrines, and making philosophers and 
saints fight for him. He expatiates at large on the 
opinions of the ancient philosophers about larves, 
or nocturnal phantoms, the spirits of the wicked, 
which wandered like exiles about the earth; and 
about those spiritual beings which abode in the air, 
but descended occasionally to earth, and mingled 
among mortals, acting as agents between them and 
the gods. He quotes also from Philo the rabbi, 


‘the contemporary of the apostles, and, according to 


some, the friend of St. Paul, who says that the air is 
full of spirits of different ranks; some destined to 
exist for a time in mortal bodies, from which being 
emancipated, they pass and repass between heaven 
and earth, as agents or messengers in the service of 
the deity. 

But the worthy little man assumes a bolder tone, 
when he quotes from the fathers of the church; such 
as St. Jerome, who gives it as the opinion of all the 
doctors, that the air is filled with powers opposed to 
each other; and Lactantius, who says that corrupt 
and dangerous spirits wander over the earth, and 
seek to console themselves for their own fall by 
effecting the ruin of the human race; and Clemens 
Alexandrinus, who is of opinion that the souls of the 
blessed have knowledge of what passes among men, 
the same as angels have, 

I am now alone in my chamber, but these themes 


“have taken such hold of my imagination, that I 


. silver pomp of heaven. 


cannot sleep. The room in which I sit is just fitted 
to foster such a state of mind. The walls are hung 
with tapestry, the figures of which are faded, and 
look like unsubstantial shapes melting away from 
pent Over the fire-place is the portrait of a lady, 
who, according to the housekeeper’s tradition, pined 
to death for the loss of her lover in the battle of 
Blenheim, She has a most pale and plaintive coun- 
tenance, and seems to fix her eyes mournfully upon 
me, The family have long since retired. I have 
heard their steps die away, and the distant doors 
clap to after them. The murmur of voices, and the 
peal of remote laughter, no longer reach the ear. 
The clock from the church, in which so many of the 
former inhabitants of this house lie buried, has 
chimed the awful hour of midnight. 

I have sat by the window and mused upon the 
dusky landscape, watching the lights disappearing, 
one by one, from the distant village; and the moon 
rising in her silent majesty, and leading up all the 
As I have gazed upon these 
quiet groves and shadowy lawns, silvered over, and 
Beccerly lighted by streaks of dewy moonshine, 
my mind has been crowded by “ thick-coming fan- 
es ” concerning those spiritual beings which 


——'‘ walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep,”’ 


Are there, indeed, such beings? Is this space between 
us and the deity filled up by innumerable orders of 
spiritual beings, forming the same gradations between 

e human soul and divine perfection, that we see 
prevailing from humanity downwards to the meanest 
imsect ? It is a sublime and beautiful doctrine, in- 
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culcated by the early fathers, that there are guardiar 


angels appointed to watch over cities: and nations a 
to take care of the welfare of good men, and to 


guard and guide the steps of helpless infancy. “Noth- 


ing,” says St. Jerome, “gives us a greater idea of — 


the dignity of our soul, than that God has given each 

of us, at fh 

care of it.” ‘ 
Even the doctrine of departed spirits returning te 

visit the scenes and beings which were dear to them 


during the body’s existence, though it has been de- a 
based by the absurd superstitions of the vulgar, im 


itself is awfully solemn and sublime, However 
lightly it may be ridiculed, yet the attention involun- 
tarily yielded to it whenever it is made the subject of 
serious discussion; its prevalence in all ages and 
countries, and evén among newly-discovered nations, 
that have had no previous interchange of thought 
with other parts of the world, prove it to be one of 
those mysteries, and almost instinctive beliefs, to 
which, if left to ourselves, we should naturally in- 
cline. 

In spite of all the pride of reason and philosophy, 
a vague doubt will still lurk in the mind, and per- 


haps will never be perfectly eradicated ; as it is con-. 


cerning a matter that does not admit of positive 
demonstration. Every thing connected with our spit- 
itual nature is full of doubt and difficulty. “ We are 
fearfully and wonderfully made ;”’ we are surround- 
ed by mysteries, and we are mysteries even to our- 
selves. Who yet has been able to comprehend and 


describe the nature of the soul, its connexion with — 


the body, or in what part of the frame it is situated ? 
We know merely that it does exist ; but whence it 
came, and gvhen it entered into us, and how it is 
retained, and where it is seated, and how it operates, 
are all matters of mere speculation, and contradictory 
theories. If, then, we are thus ignorant of this 


ispiritual essence, even whilé it forms a part of our- 


selves, and is continually present to our conscious- 
ness, how can we pretend to ascertain or to deny its 
powers and operations when released from its fleshy 
prison-house? It is more the manner, therefore, in 
which this superstition has been degraded, than its 
intrinsic absurdity, that has brought it into contempt. 
Raise it above the frivolous purposes to which it has 
been applied, strip it of the gloom and horror with 
which it has been surrounded, and there is none of 
the whole circle of visionary creeds that could more 
delightfully elevate the imagination, or more tenderly 
affect the heart. It would become a sovereign com- 
fort at the bed of death, soothing the bitter tear 
wrung from us by the agony of our mortal separation. 
What could be more consoling than the idea, that 
the souls of those whom we once loved were permit- 
ted to return and watch over our welfare ?—that af- 
fectionate and guardian spirits sat by our pillows 
when we slept, keeping a vigil over our most helpless 
hours P—that beauty and innocence which had lan- 
guished into the tomb, yet smiled unseen around us, 
revealing themselves in those blest dreams wherein 
we live over again the hours of past endearment ? 
A belief of this kind would, I should think, be a new 
incentive to virtue; rendering us circumspect even 
in our most secret moments, from the idea that those 
we once loved and honoured were invisible witnesses 
of all our actions, 

_ It would take away, too, from that loneliness and 
destitution which we are apt to feel more and more 
as we get on in our pilgrimage. through the wilder- 
ness of this world, ai: find that those who set forward 
with us, lovingly and cheerily, on the journey, have, 
one by one, dropped away. from our side. ~Place the 
superstition in this light, and I confess I should like 
to be a believer in it. “1 see nothing in it that is ia- 
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e moment of our birth, an angel to have — ’ 
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~ time does it consist ! 


compauble with the tender and merciful nature of 


our religion, nor revolting to the wishes and affec- 
tions of the heart. 

There are departed beings that I have loved as I 
never again shall love in this world ;—that have loved 
me as I never again shall be loved! If such beings 
do ever retain in their blessed spheres the attach- 
ments which they felt on earth—if they take an in- 
terest in the poor concerns of transient mortality, 
and are permitted to hold communion with those 
whom they have loved on earth, I feel as if now, at 
this deep hour of night, in this silence and solitude, 
I could receive their visitation with the most solemn, 
Dut unalloyed delight: 

In truth, such visitations would be too happy for 
this world ; they would be incompatible with the 
nature of this imperfect state of being. Weare here 
placed in a mere scene of spiritual thraldom and 
restraint. Our souls are shut in and limited by 


- bounds and barriers ; shackled by mortal infirmities, 
»and subject to all'the gross impediments of matter. 
‘In vain would they seek.to act independently of the 


body, and to mingle together in spiritual intercourse. 


“They can only act here through their fleshy organs. 


Their earthly loves are made up of transient em- 
braces and long separations. The most intimate 
friendship, of what brief and scattered portions of 
We take each other by the 
hand, and we exchange a few words and looks of 
kindness, and we rejoice together for a few short 
moments—and then days, months, years intervene, 
and we-see and know nothing of each other. Or, 
granting that we dwell together for the full season 
of this our mortal life, the grave soon closes its gates 
between us, and-then our spirits are doomed to re- 
main in separation and widowhood ; until they meet 
again :n that more perfect state of being, where soul 


* will dvvell with soul in blissful communion, and ‘there 


will be neither death, nor absence, nor any thing else 
to interrupt our felicity. 


** In the foregoing paper, I have alluded to the 
writings of some of the old Jewish rabbins. They 
abound with wild theories; but. among them are 
many truly poetical flights ; and their ideas are often 
very beautifully expressed. Their speculations on the 
nature of angels are curious and fanciful, though 
much resembling the doctrines of the ancient phi- 
losophers. In the writings of the Rabbi Eleazer is 
an account of the temptation of our first parents, 
and the fall of the angels, which the parson pointed 
out to me as having probably furnished .some of the 
groundwork for “ Paradise Lost.” 

According to Eleazer, the ministering angels said 
to the Deity, “What is there in man, that thou 
ma’ st him of such importance? Is he any thing 
el tian vanity? for he can scarcely reason a little 
on terréstrial things.”’ To which God replied, “ Do 
you imagine that I will be exalted-and glorified only 
by you here above? I am the same below that I am 
here. Who is there among you that can call all the 
creatures by their names?” There was none found 
among them that could do so. At that moment 


Adam arose, and called all the creatures by their 


names. Seeing which, the ministering angels said 
among themselves, “Let us consult together how 
we may cause Adam to sin against the Creator, 
otherwise he will not fail to become our master.” 
Sammaél, who was a great prince in the heavens, 
was present at this council, with the saints of the 
first order, and the seraphim of six bands. Sammaél 
chose several out of the twelve orders to accompany 
him, and descended below, for the purpose of visit- 
ing all the creatures which God had created, He 
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found none more cunning and more fit to do evil- 


than the serpent. 

The Rabbi then treats of the seduction and the 
fall of man; of the consequent fall of the demon, 
and the punishment which God inflicted on Adam, 
Eve, and the serpent. “He made them all come 
before him ; pronounced nine maledictions on Adam 
and Eve, and condemned them to suffer death ; and 
he precipitated Sammaél and all his band from 
heaven. He cut off the feet of the serpent, which 
had before the figure of a came., (Sammaél having 
been mounted on him,) and he cursed him among 
all beasts and animals.” 


GENTILITY, 


——True Gentrie standeth in the trade 
Of virtuous life, not in the fleshy line; 
For bloud is knit, but Gentrie is divine. 


Mirror for Magistrates, 


I HAVE mentioned some peculiarities of the Squire 
in the education of his sons; but I would not have 
it thought that his instructions were directed chiefly 
to their personal accomplishments. He took great 
pains also to form their minds, and to ineulcate 


what he calls good old English princ‘ples, such as : 


are laid down in the writings. of Peachem and his 
contemporaries. 
cannot speak without indignation, which is Ches- 
terfield. He avers that he did much, for a.time, 
to injure the true national character, and to intre- 
duce, instead of open, manly sincerity, a hollow, per- 
fidious courtliness. “‘ His maxims,’’ he affirms, “ were 
calculated to chill the delightful enthusiasm of youth ; 
to make them ashamed of that romance which is the 


dawn of generous manhood, and to impart to them 


a cold polish and a premature worldliness. 

“ Many of Lord Chesterfield’s maxims would make 
a young man a mere man of pleasure; but an En- 
glish gentleman should not be a mere man of pleas- 
ure. He has no right to such selfish indulgence. 
His ease, his leisure, his opulence, are debts due to 
his country, which he must ever stand ready to dis- 
charge. He should be a man at all points; simple, 
frank, courteous, intelligent, accomplished, and in- 
formed; upright, intrepid, and disinterested ; one 
that can mingle among freemen ; that can cope with 
statesmen ; that can champion his country and its. 
rights, either at home or abroad. In a country like 
England, where there is such free and unbounded 
scope for the exertion of intellect, and where opin- 
ion and example have such weight with the people, 
every gentleman of fortune and leisure should feel 
himself bound to employ himself in some way to- 
wards promoting the prosperity or glory of the na- 
tion. In a country where intellect and action are 
trammelled and restrained, men of rank and fortune 
may become idlers and triflers with impunity; but 
an English coxcomb is inexcusable; and this, per- 
haps, is the reason why he is the most offensive and 
insupportable coxcomb in the world.” . 

The Squire, as Frank Bracebridge informs me, 
would often hold forth in this manner to his sons, 
when they were about leaving the paternal roof; one 
to travel abroad, one to go to the army, ana one to 
the university. He used to have them with him in 
the library, which is hung with the portraits of Syd- 
ney, Surrey, Raleigh, Wyat, and others. ‘“ Look at 
those models of true English gentlemen, my sons,” 
he would say with enthusiasm; “those were men 
that wreathed the graces of the most delicate and 


There is one author of whom he~ 


refined taste around the stern virtues of the soldier ; 
that mingled what was gentle and gracious, with 
what was hardy and manly; that possessed the true 
chivalry of spirit, which is the exalted essence of 
manhood. They are the lights by which the youth 
of the country should array themselves. They were 
the patterns and idols of their country at home ; 
they were the illustrators of its dignity abroad. 
_ Surrey,’ says Camden, ‘ was the first nobleman that 
illustrated his high birth with the beauty of learning. 
He was acknowledged to be the gallantest man, the 
_ ‘politest lover, and the completest gentleman of his 
time.’ And as to Wyat, his friend Surrey most ami- 


and beautiful, his visage ‘stern and mild;’ that he 
sung, and played the lute with remarkable sweetness ; 
spoke foreign languages with grace and fluency, and 
| possessed an inexhaustible fund of wit. And see 
what a high commendation is passed upon these-il- 
lusirious friends: ‘They were the two chieftains, 
who, having travelled into Italy, and there tasted the 
sweet and stately measures and style of the Italian 
_ poetry, greatly polished our rude and homely man- 
ner of vulgar poetry from what it had been before, 
and therefore may be justly called the reformers of 
our English poetry and style.’ And Sir Philip Syd- 
ney, who has left us such monuments of elegant 

thought, and generous sentiment, and who illustrated 

his chivalrous spirit so gloriously in the field. And 

Sir Walter Raleigh, the elegant courtier, the intrepid 

soldier, the enterprising discoverer, the enlightened 

philosopher, the magnanimous martyr. These are 
the men for English gentlemen to study. Chester- 
field, with his cold and courtly maxims, would have 
chilled and impoverished such spirits. He would 
have blighted all the budding romance of their tem- 
peraments. Sydney would never have written his 
_ Arcadia, nor Surrey have challenged the world in 
_ vindication of the beauties of his Geraldine. These 
are the men, my sons,” the Squire will continue, 
“that show to what our national character may be 
exalted, when its strong and powerful qualities are 
» duly wrought up and refined. The solidest bodies 

are capable of the highest polish; and there is no 
character that may be wrought to a more exquisite 
and unsullied brightness, than that of the true En- 
-glish gentleman.” 

.When Guy was about to depart for the army, the 
Squire again took him aside, and gave him a long 
exhortation. He warmed him against that affecta- 
tion of cool-blooded indifference, which he was told 
was cultivated by the young British officers, among 
whom it was a study to “sink the soldier” in the 
mere man of fashion. “A soldier,’’ said he, ‘ with- 
out pride and enthusiasm in his profession, is a mere 
sanguinary hireling. Nothing distinguishes him from 
the mercenary bravo, but a spirit of patriotism, or a 
thirst for glory. It is the fashion now-a-days, my 
son,” said he, “to laugh at the, spirit of chivalry ; 
when that spirit is really extinct, the profession of 
oe the soldier becomes a mere trade of blood.” He 
Bie then set before him the conduct of Edward the Black 
; Prince, who is his mirror of chivalry ; valiant, gener- 

ous, affable, humane; gallant in the field. But when 
he came to dwell on his courtesy toward his prison- 
er, the king of France; how he received him in his 
tent, rather as a conqueror than as a captive; at- 
tended on him at table like one of his retinue; rode 
uncovered béside him on his entry into London, 
mounted on a common palfrey, while his prisoner 

_was mounted in state on a white steed of stately 

beauty ; the tears of enthusiasm stood in the old 
_ gentleman’s eyes. 

Finally, on taking leave, the good Squire put in 

his son’s hands, as a manual, one of his favourite old 


volumes, the life of the Chevalier B 


ing the excellencies of a true soldier. “ Ab: 


ably testifies of him, that his person was majestic 


froy; on a blank page of which he h 
extract from the Morte d’Arthur, cot 
eulogy of Sir Ector over the body of Sir La 
of the Lake, which the Squire considers as comp 


Launcelot ! thou wert head of all Christian knig 
now there thou liest: thou were never matched 
none earthly knights-hands. And thou wert t 
curtiest knight that ever bare shield. And thou 
were the truest friend to thy lover that ever bestrood — 
horse; and thou were the truest lover of a sinfull 
man. that ever loved woman. And thou were the 
kindest man that ever strook with sword ; and thou — 
were the goodliest person that ever came among the — 
presse of knights. And thou were the meekest man 

and the gent est that ever eate in hall among ladies. 
And thou were the sternest knight to thy mortal foe 
that ever put speare in the rest.” es 


FORTUNE-TELLING, - 


Each city, each town, and every village, 
Affords us either an alms or pillage. 

And if the weather be cold and raw, 

Then in a barn we tumble on straw. 

If warm and fair, by yea-cock and nay-cock, 
The fields will afford us a hedge or a hay-cock. 


Merry Beggars. oh 


As I was walking one evening with the Oxonian, 
Master Simon, and the general, in a meadow not far — 
from the village, we heard the sound of a fiddle, 
rudely played, and looking in the direction from 
whence it came, we saw a thread of smoke curling 
up from among the trees. The sound of music is — 
always attractive ; for, wherever there is music, there 
is good-humour, or good-will. We passed along a _ 
footpath, and had a peep through a break in the — 
hedge, at the musician and his party, when the Ox- 
onian gave us a wink, and told us that if we would — 
follow him we should have some sport. eae 

It proved to be a gipsy encampment, consisting of — 
three or four little cabins, or tents, made of blankets 
and sail-cloth, spread over hoops that were stuck in 
the ground. It was on one side of a green lane, — 
close under a hawthorn hedge, with a broad beech- _ 
tree spreading above it. A small rill tinkled along — 
close by, through the fresh sward, that looked like a ; 
carpet. a 

A tea-kettle was hanging by a crooked piece of 
iron, over a fire made from dry sticks and leaves, 
and two old gipsies, in red cloaks, sat crouched on — 
the grass, gossiping over their evening cup of tea; 
for these creatures, though they live in the open air, 
have their ideas of fireside comforts. There were 
two or three children sleeping on the straw with — 
which the tents were littered; a couple of donkeys 
were grazing in the lane, and a thievish-looking dog 
was lying before the fire. Some of the younger 
gipsies were dancing to the music of a fiddle, played 
by a tall, slender stripling, in an old frock-coat, with 
a peacock’s feather stuck in his hat-band. , 

As we approached, a gipsy girl, with a pair of fine, 
roguish eyes, came up, and, as usual, offered to tell 
our fortunes. I could not but admire a certain de-— 
gree of slattern elegance about the baggage. Her 
long black silken hair was curiously plaited in nu- 
merous small braids, and negligently put up in a 
picturesque style that a painte’ might have been 
proud to have devised. Sn hes 

Her dress was of figured chintz, rather ragged 
and not over-clean, but of a variety of most har 
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__ hedge, as he said he had no idea of having his secrets 
_ overheard. I saw he was talking to her instead of 
she to him, and by his glancing towards us now and 
then, that he was giving the baggage some private 
nts. When they returned to us, he assumed a 
ery serious air. ‘“Zounds!’’ said he, “it’s very 
ishing how these creatures come by their 
edge; this girl has told me some things that I 
_ thought no one knew but myself!”’ The girl now 
assailed the general: “Come, your honour,” said 
she, “I see by your face you’re a lucky man; but 
re not happy in your mind; you're not, indeed, 
but have a good heart, and give me a good 
se of silver, and 1’ll tell you a nice fortune.” 
_ The general had received all her approaches with 
a banter, and had suffered her to get hold of his 
hand ; but at the mention of the piece of silver, he 
emmed, looked grave, and, turning to us, asked if 
we had not better continue our walk. “Come, my 
master,” said the girl, archly, “you’d not be in such 
a hurry, if you knew all that I could tell you about 
_afair lady thet has a notion for you. Come, sir; 
old love burns strong ; there’s many a one comes to 
see weddings, that go away brides. themselves.”— 
Here the girl whispered something in a low voice, 
‘at which the general coloured up, was a little flut- 
tered, and suffered himself to be drawn aside under 
the hedge, where he appeared to listen to her with 
great earnestness, and at the end paid her half-a- 
crown with the air of a man that has got the worth 
ofhis money. The-girl next made her attack upon 
Master Simon, who, however, was too old a bird to 
be caught, knowing that it would end in an attack 
upon his purse, about which he is a little sensitive. 
‘a As he has a great notion, however, of being con- 
_- sidered a royster, he chucked her under the chin, 
_ played her off with rather broad jokes, and put on 
_ something of the rake-helly air, that we see now and 
.- then assumed on the stage, by the sad-boy gentle- 
-- men of the old school. ‘‘Ah, your honour,” said 
_ the girl, with a malicious leer, “‘ you were not in such 
a tantrum last year, when I told you about the 
a widow, you know who;. but if you had taken a 
_ friend’s advice, you’d never have come away from 
Doncaster races with a flea in your ear!’’ There 
was a-secret sting in this speech, that seemed quite 
to disconcert Master Simon. He jerked away his 
_ hand in a pet, smacked his whip, whistled to his 
dogs, and intimated that it was high time to go 
- home. The girl, however, was determined not to 
lose her harvest, She now turned upon me, and, as 
Ihave a weakness of spirit where there is a pretty 
_ face concerned, she soon wheedled me out of my 
ag money, and, in return, read me a fortune; which, 
__ifit prove true, and I am determined to believe it, 
_ will make me one of the luckiest men in the chroni- 
cles of Cupid. 
I saw that the Oxonian was at the bottom of all 
this oracular mystery, and was disposed to amuse 
_ himself with the general, whose tender approaches 
to the widow have attracted the notice of the wag. 
_ I was a little curious, however, to know the meaning 
of the dark hints which had so suddenly disconcerted 
_ Master Simon; and took occasion to fall in the rear 
with the Oxonian on our way home, when he laughed 
_ heartily at my questions, and gave me ample informa- 
on on the subject. — ted 
Th of the matter is, that Master Simon has 


_ The truth 
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| met with a sad rebuff since ny Christmas visit to 
|the Hall. He used at that time to be joked about a 
| widow, a fine dashing woman, as he privately in- 
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formed me. I had supposed the pleasure he betrayed 
on these occasions resulted from the usual fondness 
of old bachelors for being teased about getting mar- 
ried, and about flirting, and being fickle and false- 
hearted, Iam assured, however, that Master Simon 
had really persuaded himself the widow had a kind- 
ness for him; in consequence of which, he had been — 
at some extraordinary expense in new clothes, and 
had actually got Frank Bracebridge to order him a 
coat from Stultz. He began to throw out hints about 
the importance of a man’s settling himself in life be- 
fore he grew old ; he would look grave, whenever the 
widow and matrimony were mentioned in the same — 
sentence ; and privately asked the opinion of the 
Squire and parson about the prudence of marrying a 
widow with a rich jointure, but who had several 
children. ie 
An important member of a great family connexion _ 
cannot harp much upon the theme of matrimony, 
without its taking wind; and it soon got buzzed 
about that Mr. Simon Bracebridge was actually gone 
to Doncaster races, with a new horse; but that he — 
meant to return in a curricle with a lady by his side. 
Master Simon did, indeed, go to the races, and that 
with a new horse; and the dashing widow did make © 
her appearance in a curricle; but it was unfortunate- 
ly driven by a strapping young Irish dragoon, with — 
whom even Master Simon’s self-complacency would — 
not allow him to venture into competition, and to 
whom she was married shortly after. 
It was a matter of sore chagrin to Master Simon — 
for several months, having never before been fully 
committed, The dullest head in the family had a 
joke upon him ; and there is no one that likeslessta 
be bantered than an absolute joker. He took refuge 
for a time at Lady Lillycraft’s, until the matter should 
blow over; and occupied himself by looking over 
her accounts, regulating the village choir, and incul- 
cating loyalty into a pet bulfinch, by teaching him 
to whistle “‘ God save the King.” Ae 
He has now pretty nearly recovered from the mor- 
tification ; holds up his head, and laughs as much’as 
any one; again affects to pity married men, and is 
particularly facetious about widows, when Lady — 
Lillycraft is not by. His only time of trial is when 
‘the general gets hold of him, who is infinitely heavy 
and persevering in his waggery, and will interweave 
a dull joke through the various topics of a whole 
dinner-time. Master Simon often parries these at — 
tacks by a stanza from his old work of “ Cupid’s 
Solicitor for Love :” . 


‘M 


‘Tis in vain to wooe a widow overlong, _ 
In once or twice her mind ou may perceive ; 
Widows are subtle, be they old or young, 
And by thei: wiles young men they will deceive.” 


LOVE-CHARMS. : 


—Come, do not weep, my gitl, My 
Forget him, pretty Pensiveness ; there wil! 
Come others, every day, as good as he, 


Sr J. Suceuaws, 


THE approach of a wedding in a family is always 
an event of great importance, but particularly so in 
a household like this, in a retired part of the country. 
Master Simon, who is a pervading spirit, and, through 
means of the butler and housekeeper, knows every 
thing that goes forward, tells me that the maid-serv- 
ants are cont’nually trying their fortunes, and that 
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the servants’-hall has of late been quite a scene of 
incantation. 

{t is amusing to notice how the oddities of the head 
of a family flow down through all the branches, The 
Squire, in the indulgence of his love of every thing 
that smacks of old times, has held so many grave 
conversations with the parson at table, about popular 
guperstitions and traditional rites, that they have been 
carried from the parlour to the kitchen by the listen- 
ing domestics, and, being apparently sanctioned by 
such high authority, the whole house has become 
infected by them. 

The servants are all versed in the common modes 

of trying luck, and the charms to insure constancy. 
They read their fortunes by drawing strokes in the 
ashes, or by repeating’a form of words, and looking 
St. Mark’s Eve, I am told, was 
a busy time with them; being an appointed night 
for certain mystic ceremonies, Several of them 
sowed hemp-seed to be reaped by their true lovers ; 
and they even ventured upon the solemn and fearful 
preparation of the dumb-cake, This must be done 
fasting, and in silence. The ingredients are handed 
down in traditional form: “ An eggshell full of salt, 
an eggshell full of malt, and an eggshell full of bar- 
ley-meal,”” When the cake is ready, it is put upon 
a pan over the fire, and the future husband will ap- 
pear, turn the cake, and retire; but if a word is 
spoken ora fast is broken during this awful cere- 
mony, there is no knowing what horrible conse- 
quences would ensue ! ° 

The experiments, in the present instance, came to 
no result ; they that sowed the hemp-seed forgot the 
magic rhyme that they were to pronounce—so the 
true lover never appeared ; and as to the dumb-cake, 
what between the awful stillness. they had to keep, 
and the awfulness of the midnight hour, their hearts 
failed them when they had put the cake in the pan ; 
so that, on the striking of the great house-clock in 
the servants’-hall, they were seized with a sudden 
panic, and ran out of the room, to which they did 
not return until morning, when they found the mystic 
cake burnt to a cinder, 

The most persevering at these spells, however, is 
Phoebe Wilkins, the housekeeper’s niece, As she 
is a kind of privileged personage, and rather idle, she 
has more time to occupy herself with these matters. 
She has always had her head full of love and matri- 
mony. She knows the dream-book by heart, and is 
quite an oracle among the little girls of the family, 
who always come to her to interpret their dreams in 
the mornings. 

During the present gayety of the house, however, 
the poor girl has worn a face full of trouble; and, to 
use the housekeeper’s woruz, ‘has fallen into a sad 
hystericky way lately.’’ It seems that she was born 
and brought up in the village, where her father was 
parish-clerk, and she was an early playmate and 
sweetheart of young Jack Tibbets. Since she has 
come to live at the Hall, however, her head has been 
-a little turned. Being very pretty, and naturally 
genteel, she has been much noticed and indulged ; 
“and being the housekeeper’s niece, she has held an 
equivocal station between a servant and a compan- 
jon. She has learnt something of fashions and no- 
tions among the young ladies, which have effected 
quite a metamorphosis ; insomuch that her finery at 
church on Sundays has given mortal offence to her 
former intimates in the village. This has occasioned 
the misrepresentations which have awakened the 
‘implacable family pie of Dame Tibbets. But what 
is Worse, Phoebe, having a spice of coquetry in her 
disposition, showed it on one or two occasions to her 
lover, which produced a downright quarrel ; and 
tack, being very proud and fiery, has absolutely 
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the other’s milky nature. 


aa 


turned his back upon her for several successive a4 


Sundays. 


The poor girl is full of sorrow and repentance, and ~ 


‘would fain make up with her lover; but he feels his 
security, and stands aloof. In this he is doubtless 
encouraged by his mother, who is continually re- 


minding him what he owes to his family; for this © 
‘same family pride seems doomed to be the eterna, 


bane of lovers. 

As I hate to see a pretty face in trouble, I have 
felt quite concerned for the luckless Phoebe, evei 
since I heard her story. It is a sad thing to be 
thwarted in love at any time, but particularly so at 


this tender season of the year, when every living 


thing, even to the very butterfly, is sporting with its 
mate; and the green fields, and the budding groves, 
and the singing of the birds, and the sweet smell of 
the flowers, are enough to turn the head of a love- 
sick girl. I am told that the coolness of young 
Ready-Money lies very heavy at poor Phoebe’s heart. 


Instead of singing about the house as fone she | 
i 


goes about pale and sighing, and is apt to break into 
tears when her companions'are full of merriment. 
Mrs. Hannah, the vestal gentlewoman of my Lady 
Lillycraft, has had long talks and walks with Phoebe, 
up and down the avenue of an evening; and has en- 
deavoured to squeeze some of her own verjuice into 
She speaks with contempt 
and abhorrence of the whole sex, and advises Phoebe 
to despise all the men as heartily as she does. But 
Phoebe’s loving temper is not to be curdled; she has 


no such thing as hatred or contempt for mankind in _ 


her whole composition. She has all the simple fond- 
ness of heart of poor, weak, loving woman; and her 
only thoughts at present are how to conciliate and 
reclaim her wayward swain. 

The spells and love-charms, which are matters of 
sport to the other domestics, are serious concerns 
with this love-stricken damsel. She is continually 
trying her fortune in a variety of ways. Iam told 


that she has absolutely fasted for six Wednesdays 


and three Fridays successively, having understood 
that it was a sovereign charm to insure being mar- 
ried to one’s liking within the year. She carries 
about, also, a lock of her sweetheart’s hair, anda 


riband he once gave her, being a mode of producing ~ 


constancy in a lover. She even went so far as to 
try her fortune by the moon, which has always had 
much to do with lovers’ dreams and fancies, For 
this purpose, she went out in the night of the full 


moon, knelt on a stone in the meadow, and repeated 


the old traditional rhyme: 


‘** All hail to thee, moon, all hail to thee ; 
I pay thee, good moon, now show to me 
‘The youth who my future husband shall be.” 

When she came back to the house, she was faint 
and pale, and went immediately’ to bed. The next 
morning she told the porter’s wife that she had seen 


some one close by the hedge in the meadow, which 
she was sure was young Tibbets; at any rate, she — 


had dreamt of him all night; both of which, the old 
dame assured her, were most happy signs. It has 


since turned out that the person in the meadow was — 


old Christy, the huntsman, who was walking his 
nightly rounds with the great stag-hound; so that 
Phoebe’s faith in the charm is completely shaken. 


THE LIBRARY. 


YESTERDAY the fair Julia made her-first appear 


ance down-stairs since her accident ; and the sight 


of her spread an universal cheerfulness through the 


if 
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household. She was extremely pale, however, and 


could not walk without pain and difficulty. She was 
assisted, therefore, to a sofa in the library, which is 
pleasant and retired, luoking out among trees ; and 
SO quiet, that the little birds come hopping upon the 


_ windows, and peering curiously into the apartment. 


Here several of the family gathered round, and de- 


vised means to amuse her, and make the day pass 


pleasantly. Lady Lillycraft lamented the want of 
some new novel to while away the time; and was 


_ samost in a pet, because the “ Author of Waverley ” 


Z 


_ had not produced a work for the last three months, 


There was a motion made to call on the parson 
for some of his old legends or ghost stories; but 


_ to this Lady Lillycraft objected, as they were apt 


to give her the vapours. General Harbottle gave a 
minute account, for the sixth time, of the disaster 
of a frierd in India, who had his leg bitten off by a 
tiger, whilst he was hunting ; and was proceeding 
to menace the company with a chapter or two about 


~Tippoo Saib. 


_ ~ Atlength the capiain bethought himself and said, 


Pa 


he believed he had a manuscript tale lying in one 
corner of his campaigning trunk, which, if he could 


_ find, and the company were desirous, he would read 


tothem. The offer was eagerly accepted. ,He re- 
tired, and soon returned with a roll of blotted manu- 


_ script, in a very gentlemanlike, but nearly illegible, 


a 


hand, and a great part written on cartridge-paper. 
“Tt is one of the scribblings,” said he, “of my 
poor friend, Charles Lightly, of the dragoons. He 
Was a curious, romantic, studious, fanciful fellow ; 
the favourite, and often the unconscious butt of his 
fellow-officers, who entertained themselves with his 
eccentricities. He was in some of the hardest serv- 


“ice in the peninsula, and distinguished himself by 


‘his gallantry. When the intervals of duty per- 


- 


mitted, he was fond of roving about ‘the country, 
visiting noted places, and was. extremely fond of 
Moorish ruins. - When at his quarters, he was a great 
scribbler, and passed much of his leisure with his 


pen in his hand. 


“As | wasamuch younger officer, and a very young 


~ man, he took me, in a manner, under his care, and 


we became close friends. He used often to read 
his writings to me, having a great confidence in my 
taste, for I always praised them. Poor fellow! he 
was shot down, close by me, at Waterloo. We lay 
wounded together for some time, during a hard con- 
test that took place near at hand. As I was least 
hurt, I tried to relieve him, and to stanch the blood 
which flowed from a wound in his breast. He lay 
with his head in my lap, and looked up thankfully in 
my face, but shook his head faintly, and made a 
sign that it was all over with him; and, indeed, he 
died a few minutes afterwards, just as our men 
had repulsed the enemy, and came to our relief. 1 
have his favourite dog and his pistols to this day, 
and several of his manuscripts, which he gave 
to me at different times. The one I am now going 
to read, is a tale which he said he wrote in Spain, 
during the time that he lay ill of a wound received at 


» Salamanca.” 


' We now arranged ourselves to hear the story. The 
captain seated himself on the sofa, beside the fair 
Julia, who I had noticed to be somewhat affected by 
the picture he had carelessly drawn of wounds and 
dangers ‘in a field of battle. She now leaned her arm 
fondly cn his shoulder, and her eye glistened as it 
rested on the manuscript of the poor literary dra- 
goon. Lady Lillycraft buried herself in a deep, well- 
cushioned elbow-chair. Her dogs were nestled on 
soft mats at her feet; and the gallant general took 
his station in an arm-chair, at her side, and toyed 
with her elegantly ornamented work-bag. The rest 
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of the circle being all equally well accommodated, 


the captain began his story ; a copy of which I have — 


procured for the benefit of the reader. 


THE STUDENT OF SALAMANCA, 


What a life do [ lead with my master; nothing but biowmg 
of bellowes, beating of spirits, and scraping of croslets! It m 
a very, secret science, for none almost can understand the lan- 
guage of it. Sublimation, almigation, calcination, rubification, 
albificatien, and fermentation ; with 
sible to be uttered as the arte to be compassed. 


Litty’s Gallathea. 


ONCE upon a time, in the ancient city of Granada, _ 


there sojourned a young man of the name of Antonio 
de Castros. He wore the garb of a student of Sala- 
manca, and was pursuing a course of reading in the 
library of the university ; and, at intervals of leisure, 
indulging his curiosity by examining those remains 
of Moorish magnificence for which Granada is re- 
nowned, 

Whilst occupied in his studies, he frequently 
noticed an old man of a singular appearance, who 
was likewise a visitor to the library. He was 
lean and withered, though apparently more from 
study than from age. His eyes, though bright and 
visionary, were sunk in his-head, and thrown into 
shade by overhanging eyebrows. His dress was 
always the same: a black doublet; a short black 
cloak, very rusty and threadbare ; a small ruff and a 
large overshadowing hat. 

His appetite for knowledge seemed insatiable. He 
would pass whole days in the library, absorbed in 
study, consulting a multiplicity of authors, as though 
he were pursuing some interesting subject through 
all its ramifications ; so that, in general, when even- 
ing came, he was almost buried among books and 
manuscripts. 

The curiosity of Antonio was excited, and he in- 
quired of the attendants concerning the stranger. 
No one could give him any information, excepting 
that he had been for some time past a casual fre- 
quenter of the library; that his reading lay chiefly 
among works treating of the occult sciences, and 
that he was particularly curious in his inquiries after 
Arabian manuscripts. They added, that he never 
held communication with any one, excepting to ask 
for particular works; that, after a fit of studious ap- 
plication, he would disappear for several days, and 
even weeks, and when he revisited the library, he 
would look more withered and haggard than ever. 
The student felt interested by this account; he was 
leading rather 1 desultory life, and had all that ca- 
pricious curiosn, vhich springs up in idleness. He 
determined to make himself acquainted with this 
book-worm, and find out who and what he was. 

The next time that he saw the old man at the li- 
brary, he commenced his approaches by requesting: 
permission to look into one of the volumes with 
which the unknown appeared to have done, The 
latter merely bowed his head, in token of assent, 
After pretending to look through the volume with 
great attention, he returned it with many acknowl- 
edgments. The stranger made no reply. 

“ May I ask, senor,” said Antonio, with some hes- 
itation, “may I ask what you are searching after in 
all these books ?”’ . 

The old man raised his head, with an expression 
of surprise, at having his studies interrupted for the 
first time, and by so intrusive a question. He sur- 
veyed the student with a side glance from head te 


as many termes unpos 


* 
_ foot: “Wisdom, my son,” said he, calmly; “and 
the search requires every moment of my attention.” 
He then-cast his eyes upon his book, and resumed 
his studies. 

“ But, father,” said Antonio, “cannot you spare a 
moment to point out the road to others? It is to 
experienced travellers like you, that we strangers in 
the paths of knowledge must look for directions on 
our journey.” . : ; 

The stranger looked disturbed: ‘I have not time 
enough, my son, to learn,’”’ said he, “much less to 
teach. I am ignorant myself of the path of true 
knowledge; how then can I show it to others?” 

“Well, but father—’ ; 

“Senor,” said the old man, mildly, but earnestly, 
“you must see that I have but few steps more to 
the grave. In that short space have | to accom- 
plish the whole business of my existence. I have no 
time for words; every word is as one grain of 
sand of my glass wasted. Suffer me to be alone.” — 

_ There was no replying to so complete a closing 
-of the door of intimacy. The student found him- 
self calmly but totally repulsed. Though curious 
and inquisitive, yet he was naturally modest, and on 
after-thoughts he blushed at his own intrusion, His 
mind soon became occupied by other objects. He 
passed several days wandering among the moulder- 
ing piles of Moorish architecture, those melancholy 
monuments of an elegant and voluptuous people. 
He paced the deserted halls of the Alhambra, the 
paradise of the Moorish kings. He visited the great 
court of the lions, famous for the perfidious mas- 
sacre of the gallant Abencerrages. He gazed with 
admiration at its mosaic cupolas, gorgeously painted 
in gold and azure; its basins of marble, its alabas- 
ter vase, supported by lions, and storied with in- 
scriptions, 

His imagination kindled as he wandered among 
these scenes. They were calculated to awaken all 
the enthusiasm of a youthful mind. Most of the 
halls have anciently been beautified by fountains. 
The fine taste of the Arabs delighted in the spark- 
ling purity and reviving freshness of water; and 
they erected, as it were, altars on every side, to that 
delicate element. Poetry mingles with architecture 
in the Alhambra. It breathes along the very walls. 
Wherever Antonio turned his eye, he beheld inscrip- 
tions in Arabic, wherein the perpetuity of Moorish 
power and splendour within these walls was confi- 
dently predicted. Alas! how has the prophecy been 
falsified ! Many of the basins, where the fountains 
had once thrown up their sparkling showers, were 
dry and dusty. Some of the palaces were turned 
into gloomy convents, and the barefoot monk paced 
through those courts, which had once glittered with 
the array, and echoed to the music, of Moorish chiv- 
alry. 

In the course of his rambles, th student more 
than once encountered the old man of the library. 
He was always alone, and so full of thought as not 
to notice any one about him. He appeared to be 
intent upon studying those half-buried inscriptions, 
which are found, here and there, among the Moor- 
ish ruins, and seem to murmur from the earth the 
tale of former greatness. The greater part of these 
have since been translated; but they were supposed 
by many at the time, to contain symbolical revela- 
tions, and golden maxims of the Arabian sages and 
‘astrologers. As Antonio saw the stranger appar- 
ently deciphering these inscriptions, he felt an eager 
longing to make his acquaintance, and to participate 
in his curious researches; but the repulse he had 
met with at the library deterred him from making 
any further advances, 

He had directed his steps one evening to the sa~ 


| Vild notes, from among some rocks and tree at 


‘t ega, ai 
mountain tha 
surrounds Granada with an earthly paradise. It 
twilight when he found himself at the place, wl 
at the present day, are situated the chapels, kn 
by the name of the Sacred Furnaces. They are s 
called from grottoes, in which some of the primitiv 
saints are said to have been burnt. At the time 
Antonio’s visit, the place was an object of much cu 
riosity. In an excavation of these grottoes, sever: 
manuscripts had recently been discovered, engraved 5 
on plates of lead. They were written in the Ara 
bian language, excepting one, which was in um: 
known characters. The Pope had issued a bull 
forbidding any one, under. pain of excommunication. 
to speak of these manuscripts. The prohibitio 
had only excited the greater curiosity; and many 
reports were whispered about, that these manu-— 
scripts contained treasures of dark and forbidder 
knowledge. 
As Antonio was examining the place from whence 
these mysterious manuscripts had been drawn, he 
again observed the old man of the library wandering 
among the ruins. His curiosity was now fully 
awakened; the time and place served to stimulate 
it. He resolved to watch this groper after secre 
and forgotten lore, and to trace him to his habita: 
tion. There was something like adventure in th 
thing, that charmed his romantic disposition. H 
followed the stranger, therefore, at a’ little distance 
at first cautiously, but he soon observed him to be 
so wrapped in his own thoughts, as to take littl 
heed of external objects. SS 
They passed along the skirts of the mountain, and — 
then by the shady banks of the Darro. They pur- 
sued their way, for some distance from Granada 
along a lonely road that led among the hills. Th 
gloom of evening was gathering, and it was quit 
dark when the stranger stopped at the portal of 
solitary mansion. aa 
It appeared to be a mere wing, or ruined frag- 
ment, of what had once been a pile of some conse 
quence. The walls were of great thickness; th 
windows narrow, and generally secured by iron bars. — 
The door was of planks, studded with iron spikes, 
and had been of great strength, though at present it 
was much decayed. At one end of the mansion 
was a ruinous tower, in the Moorish style of archi- 
tecture. The edifice had probably been a country 
retreat, or castle of pleasure, during the occupatio 
of Granada by the Moors, and rendered sufficiently 
strong to withstand any casual assault in those w 
like times. RA 
The old man knocked at the portal. A light ap- 
peared at a small window just above it, and a female 
head looked out: it might have served as a model 
for one of Raphael’s saints. The hair was beauti 
fully braided, and gathered ina silken net; and the 
complexion, as well as could be judged from the 
light, was that soft, rich brunette, so becoming in 
southern beauty. = 
“Tt is I, my child,”’ said the old man. The face- 
instantly disappeared, and soon after a wicket-door — 
in the large portal opened, Antonio, who had yen- 
tured near to the building, caught a transient sight — 
of a delicate female form. A pair of fine black eyes 
darted a look of surprise at seeing a stranger hover 
ing near, and the door was precipitately closed. 
There was something in this sudden gleam o 
beauty that wonderfully struck the imagination o 
the student. It was like a brilliant, flashing from 
its dark casket. He sauntered about, regarding the — 
gloomy pile with increasing interest. A few siraple, e 


tanas, 
bounded 


thers were listening to the uncouth music 
ich one of their companions, seated on a ledge of 
the rock, was making with a split reed. 

t tonio endeavoured to obtain some information 
em, concerning the old building and its inhab- 


al was a gaunt fellow, with a subtle gait, a whis- 
ing voice, and a sinister roll of the eye. He 
ged his shoulder§ on the student’s inquiries, 
aid that all was not right in that building. An 
man inhabited it, whom nobody. knew, and 
e family appeared to be only a daughter and a 
emale servant. He and his companions, he added, 
lived up among the neighbouring hills; and as they 
d been about at night, they had often seen strange 
ghts, and heard strange sounds from the tower. 
me of the country people, who worked in the 
ineyards among the hills, believed the old man to 
be one that dealt in the black art, and were not 
ver-fond of passing near the tower at night; “but 
or our parts, ’ said the Gitano, “we are not a people 
_ that trouble ourselves much with fears of that kind.” 
# _ The student endeavoured to gain more precise in- 
‘formation, but ‘they had none to furnish him. They 
egan to be solicitous for a compensation for what 
hey had already imparted; and, recollecting the 
meliness of the place, and the vagabond character 
of his companions, he was glad to give them a 
atuity, and to hasten homewards. r 
He sat down to his studies, but his brain was too 
Il of what he had seen and heard; his eye was 
pon the page, but his fancy still returned to the 
ower; and he was continually picturing the little 
indow, with the beautiful head peeping out ; or the 
or-half open, and the nymph-like form within. He 
fetired to bed, but the same object*® haunted his 
dreams. He was young and susceptible; and the 
excited state of his feelings, from wandering among 
the abodes of departed grace and gallantry, had 
predisposed him for a sudden impression from fe- 
male beauty. 
The next morning, he strolled again in the direc- 
tion of the tower. It was still more forlorn, by the 
broad glare of day, than in the gloom of evening. 


ae 


_ The walls were crumbling, and weeds and moss 


h’ 


‘were growing in every crevice. It had the look of a 
rison, rather than a dwelling-house. In one angle, 
_ however, he remarked a window which seemed an ex- 
ception to the surrounding squalidness, There was 
curtain drawn within it, and flowers standing on 
_ the window-stone. Whilst he was looking at it, the 
_ curtain was partially withdrawn, and a delicate 
_ white arm, of the most beautiful roundness, was put 
forth to water the flowers. 

The student made a noise, to attract the attention 
_ of the fair florist. He succeeded. The curtain was 
further drawn, and he had a glance of the same 
lovely face he had ‘seen the evening before; it was 
‘but a mere glance—the curtain again fell, and the 
casement closed. All this was calculated to excite 
the feelings of a romantic youth. Had he seen the 
unknown under other circumstances, it is probable 
’ that he would not have been struck with her beauty ; 
but this appearance of being shut up and kept apart, 
gave her the value of a treasured gem. He passed 
and repassed before the house several times in the 
course of the day, but saw nothing more. He was 


_ the house was dreary. 
ted 


|] was social life within. Antonio listened at the 
portal, but no sound of voices reached his ear. Just — 


nts. The one who appeared to be their spokes- 


sohe 


een Seale a aig 


then he heard the clapping to of a distant door, and 
fearing to be detected in the unworthy act of eaves- 
dropping, he precipitately drew off to the opposite 
side of the road, and stood in the shadow of a 
ruined archway, : 


He now remarked a light from a window in the 


tower. It was fitful and changeable; commonly 


feeble and yellowish, as if from a lamp; with an oc- 


casional glare of some vivid metallic colour, followed 
by a dusky glow. A column of dense smoke would 
now and then rise in the air, and hang like a canopy 


over the tower. There was altogether sucha loneliness 


and seeming mystery about the building and its inhab- 


jitants, that Antonio was half inclined to indulge the 


country people’s notions, and to fancy it the den of 


some powerful sorcerer, and the fair damsel he had 


seen to be some spell-bound beauty. 

After some time had elapsed, a light appeared in 
the window where he had seen the beautiful axm. 
The curtain was down, but it was so thin that he 
could perceive the shadow of some one passing 2nd 
repassing between it and the light. He fancied that 
he could distinguish that the form was delicate ; and, 
from the alacrity of its movements, it was evidently 
youthful. 
chamber of his beautiful unknown. 

Presently he heard the sound of a guitar, and a 


female voice singing. He drew near cautiously, and 


listened. It was a plaintive Moorish ballad, and he 
recognized in it the lamentations of one of the Aben- 
cerrages on leaving the walls of lovely Granada, It 
was full of passion and tenderness. 
delights of early life; the hours of love it had enjoy- 
ed on the banks of the Darro, and among the blissful 


abodes of the Alhambra. It bewailed the fallen hon- : 


ours of the Abencerrages, and imprecated vengeance 
on their oppressors. Antonio was affected’ by the 
music, 
was like the voice of past times echoed in the pres- 
ent, and breathing among the monuments of its 
departed glory. 

The voice ceased ; 
appeared, and all was still. 
tonio, fondly. He lingered about the building, with 
the devotion with which a lover lingers about the 
bower of sleeping beauty. The rising moon threw 
its silver beams on the gray walls, and glittered on 
the casement. The late gloomy landscape gradually 
became flooded with its radiance. Finding, therefore, 
that he could no longer move about in obscurity, and 
fearful that his loiterings might be observed, he relue- 
tantly retired. _ 

The curiosity which had at first drawn the soe 
man to the tower, was now seconded by feelings o 
a more romantic kind. His studies were almost en- 
tirely abandoned. He maintained a kind of blockade 
of the old mansion ; he would take a book with him, 
and pass a great part of the day under the trees in its 
vicinity ; keeping a vigilant eye upon it, and endeav- 
ouring to ascertain what were the walks of his mys. 
terious charmer. He found, however, that she never 
went out except to mass, when she was accompanied 
by her father. He waited at the door of the chugch, 
and offered her the holy water, in the hope of touch- 
ing her hand ; a little office of gallantry commen in 
Catholic countries. She, however, modestly declined 
without raising her eyes to see who made the offer, 
and always took it herself from the font. She was 
attentive in her devotion; her eyes were never taken 
from the altar or the priest ; and, on returning home, 


after a time the light dis- 


there again in the evening. The whole aspect of |her countenance was almost entirely concealed by 
J 1S The narrow windows emit- | her mantilla. : : 
rays of cheerful light, to indicate that there] Antonio had now carried on the pursuit for severa’ 


He had not a doubt but this was the bed- | 


It spoke of the © 


It singularly coincided with the place. It 


“She sleeps !’’ said An- — 
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days, and was hourly getting more and more interest- 
ed in the chase, but never a step nearer to the game. 
His lurkings about the house had probably been no- 
ticed, for he no longer saw the fair face at the win- 
dow, nor the white arm put forth to water the flowers. 
His only consolation was to repair nightly to his post 
of observation, and listen to her warbling; and if 
by chance he could catch a sight of her shadow, 

ssing and repassing before the window, he thought 

imself most fortunate. 

As he was indulging in one of these evening vigils, 
which were complete revels of the imagination, the 
sound of approaching footsteps made him withdraw 
into the deep shadow of the ruined archway oppo- 
site to the tower. A cavalier approached, wrapped in 
a large Spanish cloak. He paused under the window 
of the tower, and after a little while began a sere- 
nade, accompanied by his guitar, in the usual style 
of Spanish gallantry. His voice was rich and manly ; 
he touched the instrument with skill, and sang with 
amorous and impassioned eloquence. The plume of 
his hat was buckled by jewels that sparkled in the 
moon-beams; and as he played on the guitar, his 
cloak falling off from one shoulder, showed him to 
be richly dressed. It was evident that he was a 
person of rank, 

The idea now flashed across Antonio’s mind, that 
the affections of his unknown beauty might be en- 
gaged. She was young, and doubtless susceptible ; 
and it was not in the nature of Spanish females to be 
deaf and insensible to music and admiration. The 
surmise brought with it a feeling of dreariness. There 
was a pleasant dream of several days suddenly dis- 
pelled. He had never before experienced any thing 
of the tender passion; and, as its morning dreams 
are always delightful, he would fain have continued 
in the delusion. 

“ But what have I to do with her attachments?” 
thought he; “I have no claim on her heart, nor even 
on her acquaintance. How do I know that she is 
worthy of affection? Or if she is, must not so gallant 
a lover as this, with his jewels, his rank, and his 
detestable music, have completely captivated her ? 
What idle humour is this that I have fallen into? I 
must again to my books. Study, study, will soon 
chase away all these idle fancies !”’ 

The more he thought, however, the more he be- 
came entangled in the spell which his lively imagi- 
nation had woven round him; and now that a rival 
had appeared, in addition to the other obstacles that 
environed this enchanted beauty, she appeared ten 
times more lovely and desirable. It was some slight 
- consolation to him to perceive that the gallantry of 
the unknown met with no apparent return from the 
tower. The light at the window was extinguished. 
The curtain remained undrawn, and none of the 
customary signals were given to intimate that the 
serenade was accepted. 

The cavalier lingered for some time about the 
place, and sang several other tender airs with a 
taste and feeling that made Antonio’s heart ache; at 
length he slowly retired. The student remained 
with folded arms, leaning against the ruined arch, 
endeavouring to summon up resolution enough to 
depart; but there was a romantic fascination that 
still enchained him to the place. “It is the last 
{ime,’’ said he, willing to compromise between his 
feelings and his judgment, “it is the last time; then 
let me enjoy the dream a few moments longer.” 

As his eye ranged about the old building to take a 
farewell look, he observed the strange light in the 
tower, which he had noticed on a former occasion. 
lt kept beaming up, and declining, as before. A 
pillar. of smoke rose in the air, and hung in sable 
volumes, it was evident the old man was busied in 
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some of those operations that had gained him the — 
reputation of a sorcerer throughout the neighbour- 
hood. . . 

Suddenly an intense and brilliant glare shone . 
through the casement, followed by a loud report, — 
and then a fierce and ruddy glow. A figure appear- 
ed at the window, uttering cries of agony or alarm, ~ 
but immediately disappeared, and a body of smoke ; 
and flame whirled out of the narrow uh An- 
tonio rushed to the-portal, and knocked at it with — 
vehemence. He was only answered by loud shrieks, = 
and found that the females were already in helpless 4 
consternation. With an exertion of desperate strength it 
he forced the wicket from its hinges, and rushed into 
the house... - ’ - 

He found himself in a small vaulted hall, and, by 4 
the light of the moon which entered at the door, he 3 
saw a staircase to the left. He hurried up it to a © 
narrow corridor, through which was-rolling a volume 
of smoke. He found here the two females ina frantic — 
state of alarm; one of them clasped her hands, and 
implored him to save her father. : 

The corridor terminated in a spiral flight of steps, 
leading up to the tower. He sprang up it to a small 
door, through the chinks of which came a glow of 
light, and smoke was spuming out. He burst it open, 
and found himself in,an antique vaulted chamber, 
furnished with a furnace and various chemical ap- 
paratus. A shattered retort lay on the stone floor; 
a quantity of combustibles, nearly consumed, with 
various half-burnt books and papers, were sending 
up an expiring flame, and filling the chamber with — 
stifling smoke, Just within the threshold lay the re- 
puted conjuror. He was bleeding, his clothes were a 
scorched, and he appeared lifeless. Antonio caught > 
him up, and bore him down the stairs to a chamber, —~ 
in which there was a light, and laid him on a bed. © 
The female domestic was despatched for such ap- © 
pliances as the house afforded; but the daughter ~ 
threw herself frantically beside her parent, and could = 
not be reasoned out of her alarm. Her dress was 
all in disorder, her dishevelled hair hung in rich ~ 
confusion about her neck and bosom, and never ~ 
was there beheld a lovelier picture of terror and ~ 
affliction. . 

The skilful assiduities of the schoksw soon pro- 
duced signs of returning animation in. his patient. 
The old man’s wounds, though sevee, were not 
dangerous, They had evidently been produced by ~ 
the bursting of the retort; in his bewilderment he 
had been enveloped in the stifling metallic vapours, 
which had overpowered his feeble frame, and had ~ 
not Antonio arrived to his assistance, it is possible — 
he might never have recovered. ‘ 

By slow degrees he came to his senses. He look- — 
ed about with a bewildered air at the chamber, the 
agitated group around, and the student who was 
leaning over him. 

“Where am I?” said he wildly. 

At the sound of his voice, his daughter uttered a 
faint exclamation of delight. “My poor Inez!” said 
he, embracing her; then, putting his hand to his 
head, and taking it away stained with blood, he 
seemed suddenly to recollect himself, and ta be over- 
come with emotion. : 

“Ah!” cried he, “all is over with me! all gone. ~ 
all vanished! gone in a moment! the labour of a ~ 
lifetime lost !”’ < 

His daughter attempted to soothe him, but he be- 
came slightly delirious, and raved incoherently about 
malignant demons, and about the habitation of the 
green lion being destroyed. His wounds being dress- 
ed, and such other remedies administered as his 
situation required, he sunk into a state of quiet. ~ 
Antonio now turned his attention to the daughter 
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culty succeeded 
eavoured to prevail 
repose so necessary 


é ) o remain by her father until 
_ “Tam a stranger,” said he, “it is true, 
ffer may appear intrusive; but I see you 
re ly and helpless, and I cannot help venturing 
the limits of mere ceremony. Should you feel 
ny sc ipie or doubt, however, say but a word, and 
will instantly retire.” bess 
here was a frankness, a kindness, and a modesty, 
ngled in Antonio’s deportment, that inspired in- 
mfidence ; and his simple scholar’s garb was 
ecommendation in the house of poverty. The fe- 
iales consented to resign the sufferer to his care, as 
; would be the’ better able to attend to him on the 
rro On retiring, the old domestic was profuse 
in her benedictions ; the daughter only looked her 
: but as they shone through the tears that 
ed her fine black eyes, the student thought them a 
housand times the most eloquent. 
a ( ape ol © 
re, then, he was, by a singular turn of chance, 
ed housed within this mysterious mansion. 
Plett. 


a to himself, and the bustle of the scene 


was over, his heart throbbed as he looked round the 


had probably belonged to the building in its 
osperous days ; but every thing was arranged with 
ropriety. The flowers that he had seen her attend 
food in the window ; a guitar leaned against a table, 
‘on which stood a crucifix, and before it lay a missal 
darosary. There reigned an air of purity and 
‘serenity about this little nestling-place of innocence ; 
i was the emblem of a chaste and quiet mind. Some 
few articles of female dress lay on the chairs; and 
there was the very bed on which she had slept—the 
ow on which her soft cheek had reclined! The 
or scholar was treading enchanted ground; for 
what fairy land has more of magic in it, than the 
bed-chamber of innocence and beauty ? 

From various expressions of the old man in his 

vings, and from what he had noticed on a subse- 

ent visit to the tower, to see that the fire was ex- 

guished, Antonio had gathered that his patient was 
‘an alchymist. The philosopher’s stone was an object 
eagerly sought after by visionaries in those days ; but 
‘in consequence of the superstitious prejudices of the 
‘times, and the frequent persecutions of its votaries, 

y were apt to pursue their experiments in secret ; 

lonely-houses, in caverns and ruins, or in the 
privacy of cloistered cells. 

_ In the course of the night, the old man had several 
its of restlessness and delirium; he would call out 
pon Theophrastus, and Geber, and Albertus Mag- 

is, and other sages of his art; and anon would 
‘murmur about fermentation and projection, until, 

ward daylight, he once more sunk into a salutary 
‘sleep. When the morning sun darted his rays into 
eg coment, the fair Inez, attended by the female 

domestic, came blushing into the chamber. The stu- 

‘dent now took his leave, having himself need of re- 

‘pose, but obtaining ready permission to return and 

quire after the sufferer. 

When he called again, he found the alchymist lan- 
guid and in pain, but apparently suffering more in 
‘mind than in body. His delirium had left him, and 
he had been informed of the particulars of his deliv- 

rance, and of the subsequent attentions of the 
scholar. He could do little more than look his 

} but Antonio did not require them; his own 

epaid him for all that he had done, and he 
sioiced in the disaster that had gained him 
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|an entrance into this mysterious habitation. The ak 
chymist was so helpless as to need much assistance; 
Antonio remained with him, therefore, the greater 


part of the day. He repeated his visit the next day, _ 


and the next. Every day his company seemed more 


terest in the latter increasing. Perhaps the presence 
of the daughter might have been at the bottom of 


this solicitude, J 


He had frequent and long conversations with the © 


alchymist. He found him, as men of his pursuits 
were apt to be, a mixture of enthusiasm and simplic- 


ity; of curious and extensive reading on points of 
little utility, with great inattention to the every-day _ 
occurrences of life, and profound ignorance of the — 
world. He was deeply versed in singular and ob- © 


scure branches of knowledge, and much given to 
visionary speculations. Antonio, whose mind was 
of a romantic cast, had himself given some attention 


to the occult sciences, and he entered upon these — 


themes with An ardour that delighted the philoso- 
pher. 
astrology, divination, and the great secret. The old 
man ,would forget his aches and wounds, rise up like 
a spectre in his bed, and kindle into eloquence on his 
favourite topics, 


of thought. aS 
* Alas, my son!’ he would say, “is not this very — 


decrepitude and sufferi.g another proof of the im- 
portance of those secrets with which we are sur- — - 


rounded? Why are we trammelled, by disease, 


withered by old age, and our spirits quenched, as it — 
were, within us, but because we have lost those se- 
crets of life and youth which were known to cur . 


parents before their fall? To regain these, have 


philosophers been ever since aspiring; but just as _ 


they are on the point of securing the precious secrets - 
for ever, the brief period of life is at an end; they 
die, and with them all their wisdom and experience. 
‘Nothing,’ as De Nuysment observes, ‘nothing is 
wanting for man’s perfection but a longer life, less 


crossed with sorrows and maladies, to the attairing — 


of the full and perfect knowledge of things.’ ” 
At length Antonio so far gained on the heart 
his patient, as to draw from him the outlines of his. 


story. Reena, 


Felix de esgic the alchymist, was a native of 
Castile, and of an ancient and honourable line, | 


Early in life he had married a beautiful female, a 


descendant from one of the Moorish families. The 


marriage displeased his father, who considered the |. 


pure Spanish blood contaminated by this foreign 
mixture, It is true, the lady traced her descent from 


one of the Abencerrages, the most gallant of Moor- 


ish cavaliers, who had embraced the Christian faith 

on being exiled from the walls of Granada, The in- 

jured pride of the father, however, was not to, be 

appeased. He never saw his son afterwards, and on 

dying left him but a scanty portion of his estate ; be- 

queathing the residue, in the piety and bitterness of 
his heart, to the erection of convents, and the per- 

formance of masses for souls in_purgatory. Don 

Felix resided for a long time in the neighbourhood 

of Valladolid, in a state of embarrassment and ob- 

scurity. He devoted himself to intense study, having, 

while at the university of Salamanca, imbibed a taste 

for the secret sciences. He was enthusiastic and 

speculative; he went on from one branch of knowl- 

edge to. another, until he became zealous in the 

search after the grand Arcanum, 

- He had at first engaged in the pursuit with the 
hopes of raising himself from his present obscurity, 

and resuming the rank and dignity to which his birth 
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pleasing to the invalid ; and every day he felt his in- 


Their conversations frequently tumed upon — 


When gently admonished of his 
| situation, it would but prompt him to another sally 


¢ 


entitled him; but, as usual it ended in absorbing 


jee 
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cities, at other times of absolute solitudes.. 


- made his way to Granada: he had wearied himself 


_ frace left by the Arabian sages. 


every thought, and becoming the business of his 
existence. He was at length aroused from this men- 
ta] abstraction, by the.calamities of his household. 
A malignant tever swept off his wife and all his chil- 
dren, excepting an infant daughter. These losses for 
a time overwhelmed and stupefied him. His home 
had in a manner died away from around him, and 
he felt lonely and forlorn, When his spirit revived 
within him, he determined to abandon the scene of 
his humiliation and disaster; to bear away the child 
ihat was still left him, beyond the scene of conta- 
gion, and never to return to Castile until he should 
e enabled to reclaim the honours of his line. 

He had ever since been wandering and unsettled 
in his abode ;—sometimes the resident of populous 
He had 
searched libraries, meditated on inscriptions, visited 
adepts of different countries, and sought to gather 
and concentrate the rays which had been thrown by 
various minds upon the secrets of alchymy. He had 
at one time travelled quite to Padua to search for 
‘the manuscripts of Pietro d’Abano, and to inspect 
an urn which had been dug up near Este, supposed 


_to have been buried by Maximus Olybius, and to 
_ have contained the grand elixir.* 


While at Padua, he had met with an adept versed 
in Arabian lore, who talked of the invaluable manu- 
scripts that must remain in the Spanish libraries, 


_ preserved from the spoils of the Moorish academies 


and universities; of the probability of meeting with 
precious unpublished writings of Geber, and Alfara- 


_ bius, and Avicenna, the great physicians of the Ara- 


bian schools, who, it was well known, had treated 
much of ‘alchymy; but, above all, he spoke of the 


. Arabian tablets of lead, which had recentiy been dug 
ap in the neighbourhood of Granada, and which, it 


was confidently believed among, adepts, contained 


the lost secrets of the art. 


The indefatigable alchymist once more bent his 
steps for Spain, full of renovated hope. He had 


in the study of Arabic, in deciphering inscriptions, 
in rummaging libraries, and exploring every possible 


In all his wanderings, he had been accompanied 
by Inez through the rough and the smooth, the pleas- 
ant and the adverse; never complaining, but-rather 
seeking to soothe his cares by her innocent and playful 


caresses. Her instruction had been the employment , 


and the delight of his hours of relaxation. She 
had grown up while they were wandering, and had 
scarcely ever known any home but by his side. He 
was family, friends, home, every thing to her. He 
had carried her in his arms, when they first began 


lon; ever on the 
labours, and ever 


their wayfaring ; had nestled her, as an eagle does 
its young, among the rocky heights of the Sierra 
Morena; she had sported about him in childhood, 
in the solitudes of the Bateucas; had followed him, 
as a lamb does the shepherd, over the rugged Pyr- 
enees, and into the fair plains of Languedoc; and 
now she was grown up to support his feeble steps 
among the ruined abodes of her maternal ancestors. 

His property had gradually wasted away, in the 
course of his travels and his experiments, Still hope, 
{he constant attendant of the alchymist, had led him: 


*Vhis urn was found in 1533. It contained a lesser one, in 
which was a burning lamp betwixt two small vials, the one of gold, 
the other of silver, both of them full of a very clear liquor. On 
the largest was an inscription, stating that Maximus Olybius shut 
ap in this small vessel elements which he had prepared with great 
toil, There were many disquisitions among the learned on the 
subject. It was the most received opinion, that this Maximus 
Olybius,was an inhabitant of Padua, that he had discovered the 
great secret, and that these vessels contained liquor, one to trans~ 
mute metals to gold, the other to silver. The peasants who 
found the urns, imagining this precious liquor to be common 
water, spilt every drop, so that the art of transmuting metals re- 
mains as much a secret as ever. 
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and torment 
constant enaeavour,” he observed, “' 
every avenue to those sublime truths, w 
enable man to rise above the abject state ; 
he has fallen, and to return to his origin 4 
tion.”” To the evil offices of these demons, he a 
tributed his late disaster. He had been on th 
verge of the glorious discovery ; never were tk 
dications more completely auspicious ; all was go 
on prosperously, when, at the critical moment w 
should have crowned his labours with succes 
have placed him at the very summit of humai 
and felicity, the bursting of a retort had re 
laboratory and himself to ruins. Df 
“IT must now,” said he, “give up at the 
threshold of success. My books and papers a 
burnt; my apparatus is broken. I am too old t 
bear up against these evils. The ardour that 
inspired me is gone; my poor frame is exhaus 
study and watchfulness, and this last misfortune 
hurried me towards the grave.” He conclude 
tone of deep dejection. Antonio endeavou 
comfort and reassure him; but the poor alchy 
had for once awakened to a consciousness — 
worldly ills that were gathering around him 
had sunk into despondency. After a pause, — 
some thoughtfulness and perplexity of brow, A 
nio ventured to make a proposal. Sayan > 
‘“‘T have long,” said he, “been filled with a 
for the secret sciences, but have felt too ign 
and diffident to-give myself up to them. You ha 
acquired experience ; you have amassed the knowl 
edge of a lifetime ; it were a pity it should be thro 
away. You say you are too old to renew the t 
of the laboratory ; suffer me to undertake th 
Add your knowledge to my youth and activity, 
what shall we not accomplish? As a probationan 
fee, and a fund on which to proceed, I will bring 
to the common stock a sum of gold, the residue o 
legacy, which has enabled me to complete my e 
cation. A poor scholar cannot boast much; but 1 
trust we shall soon put ourselves beyond the rea 
of want; and if we should fail, why, I must depe 
like other scholars, upon my brains to carry 
through the world.” “ge 
The philosopher’s spirits, however, were more de- 
pressed than the student had imagined, This | 
shock, following in the rear of so many disapp 
ments, had almost destroyed the reaction of his mi 
The fire of an enthusiast, however, is never so lo 
but that it may be blown again into a flame. 
degrees, the old man was cheered and reanimate 
by the buoyancy and ardour of his sanguine co 
panion. He at length agreed to accept of the se 
ices of the student, and once more to renew his e: 
periments. He objected, however, to using the stt 
dent’s gold, notwithstanding that his own was nearl 
exhausted ; but this objection was soon overcome 
the student insisted on making it a common stoe 
and common cause ;—and then how absurd was an 
delicacy about such a trifle, with men who looke 
forward to discovering the philosopher’s stone! — 
While, therefore, the alchymist was slowly reca 
ering, the student busied himself in getting 
laboratory once more in order. It was strewed with 
the wrecks of retorts and alembics, with old cruc 
bles, boxes and phials of powders and tinctures, | 
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half-burnt books and manuscripts. ~ 
As soon as the old man was sufficien 


me a pl j iuleged and frequent visitor, 
efatigable in his toils in the laboratory. 


om the animation of his disciple. He was now 
nabled to prosecute the enterprise with continued 
on, having so active a coadjutor to divide the 
While he was poring over the writings of 
andivogius, and Philalethes, and Dominus de Nuys- 
ment, and endeavouring to comprehend the, sym- 
olical language in which they have locked up their 
Mysteries, Antonio would occupy himself among the 
_ retorts and crucibles, and keep the furnace in a per- 
 petual glow. Pe 
With all his zeal, however, for the discovery of the 
golden art, the feelings of the student had not cooled 
as to the object that first drew him to this ruinous 
‘Mansion. During the old man’s illness, he had fre- 
uent opportunities of being near the daughter; and 
every day made him more sensible to her charms. 
here was a pure simplicity, and an almost passive 
tleness, in her manners; yet with all this was 
ngled something, whether mere maiden shyness, 
ora consciousness of high descent, or a dash of Cas- 
: tilian pride, or perhaps all united, that prevented un- 
_ due familiarity, and made her difficult of approach. 
‘The danger of her father, and the measures to be 
: taken for his relief, had at first overcome this coy- 
_ ness and reserve; but as he recovered and her alarm 
_ subsided, she seemed to shrink from the familiarity 
_ she had indulged with the youthful stranger, and to 
_ become every day more shy and silent. 
_ Antonio had read many books, but this was the 
_ first volume of womankind that he had ever studied. 
_ He had been captivated with the very title-page ; but 
the further he read, the more he was delighted. She 
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languidly under its long silken lashes, and wherever 
_ it turned, it would linger and repose ; there was ten- 
‘ derness in every beam. To him alone she was re- 
served and distant. Now that the common cares of 
the sick-room were at an end, he saw little more of 
_ her than before his admission to the house, Some- 
_ times he met her on his way to and from the labora- 
_ tory, and at such times there was ever a smile and a 
blush; but, after a simple salutation, she glided on 
-and disappeared. 
_ “Tis plain,’ thought Antonio, “my presence is 
_ indifferent, if not irksome to her. She has noticed 
_ my admiration, and is determined to discourage it ; 
- nothing but a feeling of gratitude prevents her treat- 
~ ing me with marked distaste—and then has she not 
- another lover, rich, gallant, splendid, musical? how 
- can I suppose she would turn her eyes from so bril- 
_liant a cavalier, to a poor obscure student, raking 
among the cinders of her father’s laboratory ?”’ 
_ Indeed, the idea of the amorous serenader con- 
- tinually haunted his mind. He felt convinced that 
he was a favoured lover; yet, if so, why did he not 
_ frequent the tower ?—why did he not make his ap- 
_ proaches by noon-day? There was imystery in this 
eaves-dropping and musical courtship. Surely Inez 
could not be encouraging a secret intrigue! Oh! 
no! she was too artless, too pure, too ingenuous ! 
_ But then the Spanish females were so prone to love 
and intrigue; and music and moonlight were so 
_ seductive, and Inez hac! such a tender soul languish- 
_ ing in every look.—“O1!’’ would the poor scholar 
exclaim, clasping his hands, “oh, that I could but 
~ once behold those loving eyes beaming on me with 
affection!” ' 
It is incredible to those who have not experienced 
it, on what scanty aliment human life and human 
_ love may be supported. A dry crust, thrown now 
and then toa starving man, will give him a new 
ase of existence; and a faint smile, or a kind look, 
ira Beh ad i Se é i 


philosopher daily derived new zeal and spirits | 


seemed formed to love; her soft black eye rolled’ 


on, when a man in his sober senses would despair. 
_When Antonio found himself alone in the labora- 


looks, or smiles, which he had received in passing. 
He would set it in every possible light, and argue on 


‘it with all the self-pleasing, self-teasing logic of a 


lover. 

The country around him was enough to awaken 
that voluptuousness of feeling so favourable to the 
growth of passion. The window of the tower rose 
above the trees of the romantic valley of the Darro, 
and looked down upon some of the loveliest scenery 


of the Vega, where groves of citron and orange were . | 


refreshed by cool springs and brooks of the purest 
water. The Xenel and the Darro wound their shin- 
ing streams along the plain, and gleamed from 
among its bowers. 
covered with vineyards, and the mountains, crowned 
with snow, seemed to melt into the blue sky. The 
delicate airs that played about the tower were per- 
fumed by the fragrance of myrtle and orange-blos- 
soms, and the ear was charmed with the fond war- 
bling of the nightingale, which, in these happy regions, 
sings the whole day long. Sometimes, too, there 
was the idle song of the muleteer, sauntering along 
the solitary road; or the notes of the guitar, from 
some group of peasants dancing in the shade. All 
these were enough to fill the head of a young lover 
with poetic fancies; and Antonio would picture to 
himself how he could loiter among those happy 
groves, and wander by those gentle rivers, and love 
away his life with Inez. 

He felt at times impatient at his own weakness, 
and would endeavour to brush away these cobwebs 
of the mind, He would turn his thoughts, with sud- 
den effort, to his occult studies, or occupy himself in 
some perplexing process; but often, when he had 
partially succeeded in fixing his attention, the sound © 
of Inez’s lute, or the soft notes of her voice, would 
come stealing upon the stillness of the chamber, and, 
as it were, floating round the tower. There was no 
great art in her performance; but Antonio thought 
he had never heard music comparable to this. It 
was perfect witchcraft to hear her warble forth some .. 
of her national melodies; those little Spanish ro- 
mancesand Moorish ballads, that transport the hearer, 
in idea, to the banks of the Guadalquivir, or the 
walls of the Alhambra, and make him dream of 
beauties, and balconies, and moonlight serenades. 

Never was poor student more sadly beset than 
Antonio. Love is a troublesome companion in a 
study, at the best of times; but in the laboratory 
of an alchymist, his intrusion is terribly disastrous. 
Instead of attending to the retorts and crucibles, and 
watching the process of some experiment intrusted 
to his charge, the student would get entranced in— 
one of these love-dreams, from which he wouid often 
be aroused by some fatal catastrophe, The philoso- 
pher, on returning from his researches in the libra- 
ries, would find every thing gone wrong, and Antonio 
in despair over the ruins of the whole day’s work., 
The old man, however, took all quietly, for his had 
been a life of experiment and failure. ' 

‘We must have patience, my son,’’ would he say, 
‘as all the great masters that have gone before us 
have had. Errors; and accidents, and delays are 
what we have to contend with. Did not Pontanus 
err two hundred times, before he could obtain even 
the matter on which to found his experiments ? The 
great Flamel, too, did he not labour four-and-twenty_ 
years, before he ascertained the first agent? What 
difficulties and hardships did not Cartilaceus en- 
counter, at the very threshold of his discoveries / 
And Bernard de Treves, even after he had attained 


bestowed at casual intervals, will keep 1 lover loving ~~ f 


tory, his mind would be haunted by one of these — 


The surrounding hills were aa 
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a knowledge of all the requisites, was he not delayed 

full three years? What you consider accidents, my 

son, are the machinations of our invisible enemies. 

_ The treasures and golden secrets of nature are sur- 

rounded by spirits hostile to man. The air about us 

_~ teems with them. u 

“nace, in the bottom of the crucible, and the alembic, 

and are ever on the alert to take advantage of those 

- moments when our minds are wandering from in- 

_ tense meditation on the great truth that we are 

seeking. We must only strive the more to purify 

purselves from those gross and earthly feelings 
which becloud the soul, and prevent her from pierc- 
ing into nature’s arcana,” 

“Alas!” thought Antonio, “if to be purified from 

all earthly feeling requires that I should cease to love 

Inez, I fear I shall never discover the philosopher’s 

 stone!”’ 

. In this way, mfatters went on for some time, at the 

alchymist’s. Day after day was sending the stu- 

dent’s gold in vapour up the chimney ; every blast 

_ of the furnace made him a ducat the poorer, without 

apparently helping him a jot nearer to the golden 

secret, Still the young man stood by, and saw piece 

_ after piece disappearing without a murmur: he had 

daily an opportunity of seeing Inez, and felt as if her 

_ favour would be better than silver or gold, and that 

every smile was worth a ducat. 

Sometimes, in the cool of the evening, when the 
toils of the laboratory happened to be suspended, he 

would walk with the alchymist in what had once 

been a garden belonging to the mansion. There 
were still the remains of terraces and balustrades, 

_ and here and there a marble urn, or mutilated statue 

_ overturned, and buried among weeds and flowers run 

_ wild. It was the favourite resort of the alchymist 

nm his hours of relaxation, where he would give full 

scope to his visionary flights. His mind was tinct- 
ured with the Rosicrucian doctrines. He ‘believed in 

_ elementary beings; some favourable, others adverse 

_ to his pursuits ; and, in the exaltation of his fancy, 
had often imagined that he held communion with 
them in his solitary walks, about the whispering 
groves and echoing walls of this old garden. 

* When accompanied by Antonio, he would prolong 
these evening recreations, Indeed, he sometimes did 
it out of consideration for his disciple, for he feared 

_ lest his too close application, and his incessant seclu- 

sion in the tower, should be injurious to his health, 

He was delighted and surprised by this extraordinary 

zeal and perseverance in so-young a tyro, and looked 

~ upon him as destined to be one of the great lumina- 
ries of the art. Lest the student should repine at 
the time lost in these relaxations, the good alchymist 

_ would fill them up with wholesome knowledge, in 

_ matters connected with their pursuits; and would 
walk up and down the alleys with his disciple, im- 
parting oral instruction, like an ancient philosopher. 
Tn all his visionary schemes, there breathed a spirit 
of lofty, though chim.crical philanthropy, that won 
the admiration of the scholar. Nothing sordid nor 
Sensual, nothing petty nor selfish, seemed to enter 
into his views, in respect to the grand discoveries he 
was anticipating. On the contrary, his imagination 
kindled with conceptions of widely dispensated hap- 
piness. He looked forward to the time when he 
should be able to go about the earth, relieving the 
indigent, comforting the distressed ; and, by his un- 
limited means, devising and executing plans for the 
complete extirpation of poverty, and all its attendant 
sufferings and crimes. Never were grander schemes 
for general good, for the distribution of boundless 
wealth and universal competence, devised than by 
this poor, indigent alchymist in his ruined tower. 

Antonio would attend these peripatetic lectures 


with all the ardour o 


They lurk in the fire of the fur- 


given a 


other circumstance which may hay ; 
ay he resor 


charm to them. The garden was the 
Inez, where she took her walks of 


only exercise that her secluded life perm 


‘Antonio was duteously pacing by the s ex f? his 


instructor, he would often catch a glimps 
daughter, walking pensively about the all 
soft twilight. Sometimes they would meet 
expectedly, and the heart of the student wo 
with agitation. A blush too would crimsor 
cheek of Inez, but still she passed on and never 
them. : ea 

He had remained one evening until rather a lat 
hour with the alchymist in this favourite reso 
was a delightful night after a sultry day, a 
balmy air of the garden was peculiarly reviving 
The old man was seated on a fragment of a p es- 
tal, look.ng like a part of the ruin on which | r¢ i 
He was sdifying his pupil by long lessons of wisdon 
from the stars, as they shone out with brilliant lust 
in the dark-blue vault of a southern sky; for h 
deeply versed in Behmen, and other of the R 
cians, and talked much of the signature of 
things and passing events, which may be discern 
in the heavens; of the power of the stars over ¢ 
poreal beings, and their influence on the fortunes of 
the sons of men. 

By degrees the moon rose and shed her gleam 
light among the groves. Antonio apparently list 
with fixed attention to the sage, but his ear aS 
drinking in the melody of Inez’s voice, who was sing: 
ing to her lute in one of the moonlight glades of the 
garden. The old man, having exhausted his theme, : 
sat gazing in silent reverie at the heavens. Anton 
could not resist an inclination to steal a look at this ~ 
céy beauty, who was thus playing the part of the 
siettineale so sequestered and musical. Leaving 
the alchymist in his celestial reverie, he stole gently 
along one of the alleys. id 
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The music had ceased, ani 
he thought he heard the sound of voices. He came 
to an angle of a copse that had screened a kind of 
green recess, ornamented by a marble fountain. T ni 
moon shone full upon the place, and by its light he 
beheld his unknown, serenading rival at the feet 
Inez. He was detaining her by the hand, which 
covered with kisses; but at sight of Antonio he 
started up and half drew his sword, while Inez, d 
engaged, fled back to the house. 

All the jealous doubts and fears of Antonio w 
now confirmed. He did not remain to encounter 
resentment of his happy rival at being thus inte 
rupted, but turned from the place in sudden wret 
edness of heart. That Inez should love anothe 
would have been misery enough ; but that she should 
be capable of a dishonourable amour, shocked him 
to the soul. The idea of deception in so young and 
apparently artless a being, brought with it that sudc 
distrust in human nature, so sickening to a yout 
and ingenuous mind; but when he thought of the kind, 
simple parent she was deceiving, whose affections all 
centered in her, he felt for a moment a sentiment 
indignation, and almost of aversion. ; 

He found the alchymist still seated in his vision 
contemplation of the moon, “ Come hither, my son,” — 
said he, with his usual enthusiasm, “ come, read with — 
me in this vast volume of wisdom, thus nightly un. 
folded for our perusal. Wisely did the Chaldean 
sages affirm, that the heaven is as a mystic page, 
uttering speech to those who can rightly understan y 
warning them of good and evil, and instructing them 
in the secret decrees of fate.” yee i 

The student’s heart ached for his venerable er 
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7 1ady? Little dost thou dream, 
b y ulations among the stars, 
against thy happiness is going on under 
eS; as it were, in thy very bosom!—Oh Inez! 
re shall we look for truth and innocence, 


deceive?” 
‘as a trite apostrophe, such as every lover makes 
he finds his mistress not quite such a goddess 
: had painted her. With the student, however, 
it sprung from honest anguish of heart. He returned 
to nis lodgings, in pitiable confusion of mind. He no 
plored the infatuation that had led him on until 
feelings were so thoroughly engaged. He resolved 
) abandon his pursuits at the tower, and trust to 
bsence to dispel the fascination by which he had 
been spell-bound, He no longer thirsted after the 
iscovery of the grand elixir: the dream of alchymy 
was over; for, without Inez, what was the value of 
> philosopher’s stone ? i 
He rose, after a sleepless night, with the determina- 
tion of taking his leave of the alchymist, and tearing 
mself from Granada. For several days did he rise 
ith the same resolution, and every night saw him 
ome back to his pillow, to repine at his want of 
_ fesolution, and to make fresh determinations for the 
morrow. Inthe meanwhile, he saw less of Inez than 
ever. ' She no jlonger walked in the garden, but re- 
mained almost entirely inher apartment. When she 
- met him, she blushed more than usual; and once 
hesitated, as if she would have spoken ; but, after a 
_ temporary embarrassment, and still deeper blushes, 
_ she made some casual observation, and retired. An- 
onio read, in this confusion, a consciousness of fault, 
and of that fault’s being discovered. — ‘‘ What could 
: she have wished to communicate? Perhaps to ac- 
8 count for the scene in the garden ;—but how can she 


BY 


ae for it, or why should she account for it to 
rt 


‘me? What am I to her ?—or rather, what is she to 


me?” exclaimed he, impatiently, with a new resolu- 


Wee 


tion to break through these entanglements of the 
heart, and fly from this enchanted spot for ever. 

He was returning that very night, to his lodgings, 
fl of this excellent determination, when, in a shad- 
wy part of the road, he passed a person whom he 
recognised, by his height and form, for his rival: he 
‘was going in the direction of the tower. If any lin- 


gering doubts remained, here was an opportunity of 
settling them completely.. He determined to follow 
_ this unknown cavalier, and, under favour of the 
darkness, observe his movements. If he obtained 
access to the tower, or in any way a favourable re- 
‘ception, Antonio felt as if it would be a relief to his 
‘mind, and would enable him to fix his wavering reso- 
tution. | 
- The unknown, as he came near the tower, was 
_ more cautious and stealthy in his approaches. He 
_ was joined under a clump of trees by another person, 
and they had much whispering together. A light was 
burning in the chamber of Inez; the curtain was 
_ down, but the casement was left open, as the night 
was warm. After some time, the light was extin- 
guished. A considerable interval elapsed. The cava- 
fer and his companion remained under covert of the 
trees, as if keeping watch, At length they approached 
_ the tower, with silent and cautious steps. The cava- 
‘lier received a dark-lantern from his companion, 
and threw off his cloak. The other then softly 
brought something from the clump of trees, which 
_ Antonio perceived to be a light ladder : he placed it 
against the wall, and the serenader gently ascended. 
A sickening sensation came over Antonio. Here was 
indeed a confirmation of every fear. He was about 
to leave the place, never to return, when he heard a 
nriek from Inez’s chamber. 


fried up the ladder. 


shall we repose confidence in woman, if even 
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_ In an instant, the fellow that stood at the foot of 
the ladder lay prostrate on the ground, Antonie 
wrested a stiletto from his nerveless hand, and hur= — 
He sprang in at the window, | 
and found Inez struggling in the grasp of his fancied 
rival: the latter, disturbed from, his prey, caught — 
up his lantern, turned its light full upon Antonio, 
and, drawing his sword, made a furious assault; _ 
luckily the student saw the light zleam along the 
blade, and parried the thrust with the stiletto. A 
fierce, but unequal combat ensued. Antonio fought 
exposed to the full glare of the light, while his an- 
tagonist was in shadow: his stiletto, too, was but a 
poor defence against arapier. He saw that nothing 
would save him but closing with his adversary, and 
getting within his weapon : he rushed furiously upon 
him, and gave him a severe blow with the stiletto ; 
but received a wound in return from the shortened — 
sword. At the same moment, a blow was inflicted — 
from behind, by the confederate, who had ascended — 
the ladder ; it felled him to'the fleor, and his antag- _ 
onists made their escape. 

By this time, the cries of Inez had brought her 
father and the domestic into the room. Antonio was 
found weltering in his blood, and senseless. He was 
conveyed to the chamber of the alchymist, who now 
repaid in kind the attentions which the student had 
once bestowed upon him. Among his varied knowl- 
edge he possessed some skill in. surgery, which at 
this moment was of more value than even his chym- — 
ical lore. He stanched and dressed the wounds of | 
his disciple, which on examination proved less des- 
perate than he had at first apprehended. Fora few 
days, however, his case was anxious, and attended 
with danger. ‘The old man watched over him witk 
the affection of a parent. He felt a double debt of 
gratitude towards him, on account of his daughter 
and himself; he loved him too as a faithful and zeal- — 
ous disciple; and he dreaded lest the world should | 
be deprived of the promising talents of so aspiring 
an alchymist. S ie 

An excellent constitution soon medicined his 
wounds; and there was a balsam in the looks and 
words of Inez, that had a healing effect. on the still _ 
severer wounds which he carried in his heart. She 
displayed the strongest interest in his safety; she 
called him her deliverer, her preserver. It seemed — 
as if her grateful disposition sought, in the warmth — 
of its acknowledgments, to repay him for past cold — 
ness. But what most contributed to Antonio’s re- | 
covery, was her explanation concerning his supposed 
rival. It was some time since he had first beheld 
her at church, and he had ever since persecuted her 
with his attentions. He had beset her in her walks, 
until she had been obliged to confine herself to the 
house, except when accompanied by her father. He — 
had besieged her with letters, serenades, and every 
art by which he could urge a vehement, but clandes- 
tine and dishonourable suit. The scene in the garden 
was as much of a surprise to her as to Antonio. Her 
persecutor had been attracted by her voice, and had _ 
found his way over a ruined part of the wall. He 
had come upon her unawares ; was detaining her by 
force, and pleading his insulting passion, when the 
appearance of the student interrupted him, and en- 
abled her to make her escape. She had forborne to 
mention to her father the persecution which she 
suffered ; she wished to spare him unavailing anxiety 
and distress, and had determined to confine herself - 
more rigorously to the house; though it appeared 
that even here she had not been safe from his daring 
enterprise. 

Antonio inquired whether she knew the name of 
this impetuous admirer? She replied that he had 
made his advances under a fictitious name ; but that 


_ had-a temporary quietus. 
. been found for some distance from the ladder, until 
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_ she had heard him once called by the name of Don 


Ambrosio de Lexa. 
Antonio knew him, by: report, for one of the most 

determined and dangerous libertines in all Granada. 

Artful, accomplished, and, if he chose to be so, in- 


- sinuating ; but daring and headlong in the pursuit of 


his pleasures ; violent and implacable in his resent- 
ments. He rejoiced to find that Inez had been proof 
against his seductions, and had been inspired with 
aversion by his splendid profligacy ; but he trembled 
to think of the dangers she had run, and he felt 


_solicitude about the dangers that must yet environ 
her, 


At present, however, it was probable the enemy 
The traces of blood had 


they were lost among thickets; and as nothing had 
been heard or seen of him since, it was concluded 
that he had been seriously wounded. 

As the student recovered from his wounds, he was 


enabled to join Inez and her father in their domestic 


intercourse. The chamber in which they usually met 
had probably been a saloon of state in former times. 
The floor was of marble; the walls partially covered 


with remains of tapestry; the chairs, richly carved 


and gilt, were crazed with age, and covered with 
tarnished and tattered brocade. Against the wall 
hung a long rusty rapier, the only relic that the old 
man retained of the chivalry of his ancestors. There 
might have been something to provoke a smile, in 
the contrast between the mansion and its inhabitants ; 


_ between present poverty and the graces of departed 


grandeur; but the fancy of the student had thrown 
so much romance about the edifice and its inmates, 
that every thing was clothed with charms, The 
philosopher, with his broken-down pride, and _ his 
strange pursuits, seemed to comport with the mel- 


ancholy ruin he inhabited; and there was a native. 


elegance of spirit about the daughter, that showed 
she would have graced the mansion in its happier 
days. 

What delicious moments were these to the student ! 
Tnez was no longer coy and reserved. She was nat- 
urally artless and confiding ; though the kind of per- 
secution she had experienced from one admirer had 
rendered her, for a time, suspicious and circumspect 
toward the other. She now felt an entire confidence 


in the sincerity and worth of Antonio, mingled with 


an overflowing gratitude. When her eyes met his, 
they beamed with sympathy and kindness; and An- 
tonio, no longer haunted by the idea of a favoured 
rival, once more aspired to success. 

At these domestic meetings, however, he had little 
opportunity of paying his court, except by looks. 
The alchymist, supposing him, like himself, absorbed 
m the study of alchymy, endeavoured to cheer the 
tediousness of his recovery by long conversations on 
the art. He even brought several of his half-burnt 
volumes, which the student had once rescued from 
the flames, and rewarded him for their preservation, 
by reading copious passages. He would entertain 
him with the great and good acts of Flamel, which 
he effected through means of the philosopher’s stone, 
relieving widows and orphans, founding hospitals, 
building churches, and what not; or with the inter- 
rogatories of King Kalid, and the answers of Mori- 
snus, the Roman hermit of Hierusalem; 'or the pro- 
found questions which Elardus, a necromancer of the 
province of Catalonia, put to the devil, touching the 
secrets of alchymy, and the devil’s replies. 

All these were couched in occult language, almost 
anintelligible to the unpractised ear of the disciple. 
Indeed, the old man delighted in the mystic phrases 


and symbolical jargon in which the writers that have | __ 


treated of alchymy have wrapped their communica- 
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nected with the discovery of the grand arcanum, 


% 


tions; rendering them incompreh 
the initiated. With what rapture would h 
his voice at.a triumphant passage, announcing” 
grand discovery! Thou shalt see,’ would he ex- 
claim, in the words of Henry Kuhnrade,* “ the stone 
of the philosophers (our king) go forth of the bed- 
chamber of his glassy sepulchre into the theatre 
this world; that is to say, regenerated and made 
perfect, a shining carbuncle, a most temperate splen- 
dour, whose most subtle and depurated parts are in- 
separable, united into one with a concordial mixture, 
exceeding equal, transparent as chrystal, shining red“ 
like a ruby, permanently colouring or ringing, fixt in’ = 
all temptations or tryals ; yea, in the examination of 
the burning sulphur itself, and the devouring waters, 
and in the most vehement persecution of the fire, 
always incombustible and permanent as a salaman- 
den lee 

The student had a high veneration for the fathers 
of alchymy, and a profound respect for his instructor ; 
but what was Henry Kuhnrade, Geber, Lully, or 
even Albertus Magnus himself, compared to the 
countenance of Inez, which presented such a page _ 
of beauty to his perusal? While, therefore, the — 
good alchymist was doling out knowledge by the — 
hour, his disciple would forget books, alchymy, every 
thing but the lovely object before him. Inez, too, — 
unpractised in the science of the heart, was gradual- _ 
ly becoming fascinated by the silent attentions of her 
lover. Day by day, she seemed more and more per- 
plexed by the kindling and strangely pleasing emo- 
tions of her bosom. Her eye was often. cast down 
in thought. Blushes stole to her cheek without any ~ 
apparent cause, and light, half-suppressed sighs — 
would follow these short fits of rousing. Her little 
ballads, though the same that she had always sung, 
yet breathed a more tender spirit. Either the tones 
of her voice were more soft and touching, or some 
passages were delivered with a feeling which she had 
never before given them. Antonio, beside his love 
for the abstruse sciences, had a pretty turn for music, 
and never did philosopher touch the guitar more taste- 
fully. As, by degrees, he conquered the mutual em-— 
barrassment that kept them asunder, he ventured to 
accompany Inez in some of her songs. He had a 
voice full of fire and tenderness: as he sang, one 
would ‘have thought, from the kindling blushes of his - 
companion, that he had been pleading his own pas- 
sion in her ear, Let those who would keep two 
youthful hearts asunder, beware of music. Oh! this 
leaning over chairs, and conning the same music- — 
book, and entwining of voices, and melting away in 
harmonies !—the German waltz is nothing to it. 

The worthy alchymist saw nothing of all this, 
His mind could admit of no idea that was not con- 


and he supposed his youthful coadjutor equally de- 
voted. He was a mere child as to human nature; — 
and, as to the passion of love, whatever he might — 
once have felt of it, he had long since forgotten that 
there was such an idle passion in existence. But, 
while he dreamed, the silent amour went on. The — 
very quiet and seclusion of the place were favour- 

able to the growth of romantic passion. The open- 
ing bud of love was able to put forth leaf by leaf, 
without an adverse wind to check its growth. There 
was neither officious friendship to chill by its advice, — 
nor insidious envy to wither by its sneers, nor an — 
observing world to look on and stare it out of coun- 
tenance. There was neither declaration, nor vow, 
nor any other form of Cupid’s canting school. Theix 
hearts mingled together, and understood each other 
without the aid of language. They lapsed into the — 


* Amphitheatre of the Eternal Wisdom, 


, un ous | 
> rocks that might 
lovers ! who wanted nothing to 
omplete, but the discovery of the 
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while lurking danger might surround its almost de- 
_fenceless inmates. He dreaded lest Don Ambrosio, 
recovered from his wounds, might plot some new 
ee by secret art, or open violence. From all 
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Sea 


le to suffer his deféat to pass unavenged, and too 
rash and fearless, when his arts were unavailing, to 
stop at any daring deed in the accomplishment of 
‘his purposes. He urged his apprehensions to the al- 
_chymist and his daughter, and proposed that they 
should abandon the dangerous vicinity of Granada. 
“T have relations,” said he, “in Valentia, poor 
ndeed, but worthy and affectionate. Among them 
you will find friendship and quiet, and we may there 
pursue our labours unmolested.” He went on to 
_ paint the beauties and delights of Valentia, with all 
the fondness of a native, arfd all the eloquence with 
which a lover paints the fields and groves which he 
is picturing as the future scenes of his happiness. 


7 - His eloquence, backed by the apprehensions of Inez, 
__ was successful with the alchymist, who, indeed, had 
_ led too unsettled a life to be particular about the 
place of his residence; and it was determined, that, 
_ as soon as_Antonio’s health was perfectly restored, 
they should abandon the tower, and seek the deli- 
cious neighbourhood of Valentia.* / 
To recruit his strength, the student suspended his 
~~ toils in the laboratory, and spent the few remaining 
_ days, before departure, in taking a farewell look at 
the enchanting environs of Granada. He felt return- 
ing health and vigour, as he inhaled the pure temper- 
_ate breezes that play about its hills; and the happy 
_ state of his mind contributed to his rapid recovery. 
- Inez was often the companion of his walks, Her de- 
_ scent, by the mother’s side, from one of the ancient 
Moorish families, gave her an interest in this once 
favourite seat of Arabian power. She gazed with 
~ enthusiasm upon its magnificent monuments, and her 
memory was filled with the traditional tales and bal- 
lads of Moorish chivalry. Indeed, the solitary life 
she had led, and the visionary turn of her father’s 
mind, had produced an effect upon her character, 
and given it a tinge of what, in modern days, would 
be termed romance. All this was called into full 
force by this new passage ; for, when a woman first 
begins to love, life is all romance to her. 
_ In one of their evening strolls, they had ascended 
to the mountain of the Sun, where is situated the 
Generaliffe, the palace of pleasure, in the days of 
Moorish dominion, but now a gloomy convent of 
_Capuchins. They had wandered about its garden, 
among groves of orange, citron, and cypress, where 
_ the waters, leaping in torrents, or gushing in foun- 
tains, or tossed aloft in sparkling jets, fill the air with 
music and freshness. There is a melancholy mingled 
with all the beauties of this garden, that gradually 
tole over the feelings of the lovers, The place is 
full of the sad story of past times, It was the favour- 


* Here are the strongest silks, the sweetest wines, the excellent’st 

_ almonds, the best oyls, and beautifull’st females of all Spain. The 
very bruit animals make themselves beds of rosemary, and other 
a fragrant flowers hereabouts : and when one is at sea, if the winde 
2 blow from the shore, he may smell this soy! before he come in sight 
of it, many leagues off, by the strong odoriferous scent it casts. As 
it is the most pleasant, so it is also the temperat’st clime of all Spain, 
and they commonly call it the second Italy, which made the Moors, 
whereof many thousands were sted, and banish’d hence to 
_ Barbary, to think that Paradise was im that part of the heavens 
\ eich Bing over this itie.—Howett’s Letters, 
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h, | ite abode of the lovely queen of Granada, 


at he had heard, he knew him to be too implaca- 


pew 
where she— 
was surrounded by the delights of a gay and volup- 
|tuous court. It was here, too, amidst her own bow- — 
ers of roses, that her slanderers laid the base story of | 
her dishonour, and struck a fatal blow to the line of 
the gallant Abencerrages. . aa 
The whole garden has a look of ruin and neglect. 
Many of the fountains are dry and broken; the 
streams have wandered from their marble channels, 
and are choked by weeds and yellow leaves. The 
reed whistles to the wind, where it had once sport- 
ed among roses, and shaken perfume from the 
orange-blossom. The convent-bell flings its sullen” 
sound, or the drowsy vesper-hymn floats along these _ 
solitudes, which once resounded with the song, and 
the dance, and the lover’s serenade. Well may the — 
Moors lament over the loss of this earthly paradise; 
well may they remember it in their prayers, and be- 
seech Heaven to restore it to the faithful; well may 
their ambassadors smite their breasts when they be- 
hold these monuments of their race, and sit down 
and weep among the fading glories of Granada! 
It is impossible to wander about these scenes of 
departed love and gaiety, and not feel the tenderness _ 
of the heart awakened. It was then that Antonio — 
first ventured to breathe his passion, and to express 
by words what his eyes had long since so eloquently _ 
revealed. He made his avowal with fervour, but = 
with frankness. He had no gay prospects to hold 
out : he was a poor scholar, dependent on his “good _ 
spirits to feed and clothe him.” But a woman in 
love is no interested calculator. Inez listened te 
him with downcast eyes, but in them was a humid 
gleam that showed her heart was with him. She — 
had no prudery in her nature; and she had not — 
been sufficiently in society to acquire it. She loved 
him with all the absence of worldliness of a gen-— 
uine woman; and, amidst timid smiles and blushes, 
he drew from her a modest acknowledgment of her — 
affection. Preteen, |"), 
They wandered about the garden, with that sweet 
intoxication of the soul which none but happy lovers _ 
know. The world about them was all fairy land; 
and, indeed, it spread forth one of its fairest scenes — 
before their eyes, as if to fulfil their dream of earthly — 
happiness. ‘They looked out from between groves of | 
orange, upon the towers of Granada below them; 
the magnificent plain of the Vega beyond, streaked 
with evening sunshine, and the distant hills tinted 


with rosy and purple hues: it seemed anemblem of 


the happy future, that love and hope were decking 
out for them. 

As if to make the scene complete, a group of An- 
dalusians struck up a dance, in one of the vistas of 
ithe garden, to the guitars of two wandering musi 
cians. The Spanish music is wild and plaintive, yet 
the people dance to it with spirit and enthusiasm, 
The picturesque figures of the dancers; the girls 
with their hair in silken nets that hung in knots and © 
tassels down their backs, their mantillas floating 
round their graceful forms, their slender feet peeping 
from under their basquinas, their arms tossed up in 
the air to play the castanets, had a beautiful effect — 
on this airy height, with the rich evening landscape 
spreading out below them. 

When the dance was ended, two of the parties 
approached Antonio and Inez; one of them.began — 
a soft and tender Moorish ballad, accompanied by 
the other on the lute. It alluded to the story of the 
garden, the wrongs of the fair queen of Granada, and 
the misfortunes of the Abencerrages. It was one of 
those old ballads that abound in this part of Spain, 
and live, like echoes, about the ruins of Moorish 
greatness. The heart of Inez was at that moment 
open to every tender impression ; the tears rose inte 
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her eyes, as she listened to the tale. The singer ap- 
proached nearer to her; she was striking in her 
appearance ;—young, beautiful, with a mixture of 
wildness and ey in her fine black eyes. 
She fixed them mournfully and expressively on Inez, 
and, suddenly varying her manner, sang another bal- 
lad, which treated of impending danger and treach- 
ery. All this might have passed for a mere accident- 
al caprice of the singer, had there not been some- 
thing in her look, manner, and gesticulation that 
inade it pointed and startling. 

Inez was about to ask the meaning of this evidently 
personal application of the song, when she was in- 
terrupted by Antonio, who gently drew her from the 
place. Whilst she had been lost in attention to the 
music, he had remarked a group of men, in the 
shadows of the trees, whispering together. They 
were enveloped in the broad hats and great cloaks 
so much worn by the Spanish, and, while they were 
regarding himself and Inez attentively, seemed anx- 
ious to avoid observation. Not knowing what might 
be their character or intention, he hastened to quit 
a place where the gathering shadows of evening 
might expose them to intrusion and insult. On their 
way down the hill, as they passed through the wood 
of elms, mingled with poplars and oleanders, that 
skirts the road leading from the Alhambra, he again 
saw these men apparently following at a distance ; 
and he afterwards caught sight of them among the 
trees on the banks of the Darro. He said nothing 
on the subject to Inez, nor her, father, for he would 
not awaken unnecessary alarm ; but he felt at a loss 
how to ascertain or to avert any machinations that 
might be devising against the helpless inhabitants of 
the tower. 

He took his leave of them late at night, full of this 
perplexity. As he left the dreary old pile, he saw 
some one lurking in the shadow of the wall, appar- 
ently watching his movements. He hastened after 
the figure, but it glided away, and disappeared among 
some ruins. Shortly after he heard a low whistle, 
which was answered from a little distance. He had 
no longer a doubt but that some mischief was on 
foot, and turned to hasten back to the tower, and 
put its inmates on their guard. He had scarcely 
turned, however, before he found himself suddenly 
seized from behind by some one of Herculean 
strength, His struggles were in vain; he was sur- 
rounded by armed men. One threw a mantle over 
him that stifled his cries, and enveloped him in its 
folds; and he was hurried off with irresistible ra- 
pidity. 

The next day passed without the appearance of 
Antonio at the alchymist’s. Another, and another day 
succeeded, and yet he did not come; nor had any 
thing been heard of him at his lodgings. His absence 
caused, at first, surprise and conjecture, and at length 
alarm. Inez recollected the singular intimations of 


‘the ballad-singer upon the mountain, which seemed 


to warn her of impending danger, and her mind was 
full of vague forebodings. She sat listening to every 
sound at the gate, or footstep on the stairs. She 
would take up her guitar and strike a few notes, but 
it would not do; her heart was sickening with sus- 
pense and anxiety. She had never before felt what 
it was to be really lonely, She now was conscious 
vf the force of that attachment which had taken 
possession of her breast; for never do we know how 
much we love, never do we know how necessary the 
object of our love is to our happiness, until we ex- 
perience the weary void of separation. 

The philosopher, too, felt the absence of his disciple 
almost as sensibly as did his daughter. The animat- 
ing buoyancy of the youth had inspired him with new 
ardour, and had given to his labours the charm of 
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full companionship. However, he had resources and 


consolations of which his daughter was destitute. 


His pursuits were of a nature to occupy every © 


thought, and keep the spirits in a state of continual 
excitement. Certain indications, too, had lately man 
ifested themselves, of the most favourable nature. 
Forty days and forty nights had the process gone on 
successfully ; the old man’s hopes were constantly 
rising, and he now considered the glorious moment 
once more at hand, when he should obtain not merely 
the major lunaria, but likewise the tinctura solaris, 
the means of multiplying gold, and of prolonging ex- 
istence. He remained, therefore, continually shut up 
in his laboratory, watching his furnace; for a mo- 
ment’s inadvertency might once more defeat all his 
expectations. ; A 

He was sitting one evening at one of his solitary 
vigils, wrapped up in meditation; the hour was late, 
and his neighbour, the owl, was hooting from the 
battlement of the tower, when he heard the door 
open behind him, Supposing it to be his daughter 
coming to take her leave of him for the night, as was 


her frequent practice, he called her by name, but a~ 
He was grasped 


harsh voice met his ear in reply. 
by the arms, and, looking up, perceived three strange 
men in the chamber. He attempted to shake them 
off, but in vain. He called for help, but they scoffed 
at his cries. “ Peace, dotard !”’ cried one: “think’st 
thou the servants of the most holy inquisition are to 
be daunted by thy clamours ? Comrades, away with 
him !” ‘ 

Without heeding his remonstrances and entreaties, 
they seized upon his books and papers, took some 
note of the apartment, and the utensils, and then 
bore him off a prisoner. 

Inez, left to herself, had passed a sad and lonely 
evening; seated by a casement which looked into 
the garden, she had pensively watched star after 
star sparkle out of the blue depths of the sky, and 
was indulging a crowd of anxious thoughts about her 
lover, until the rising tears began to flow. She was 
suddenly alarmed by the sound of voices, that seemed 
to. come from a distant part of the mansion. There 
was, not long after, a noise of several persons de- 
scending the stairs. Surprised at these unusual 
sounds in their lonely habitation, she remained for a 
few moments in a state of trembling, yet indistinct 
apprehension, when the servant rushed into the room, 
with terror in her countenance, and informed her 
that her father was carried off by armed men. 

Inez did not stop to hear further, but flew down- 
stairs to overtake them. She had scarcely passed the 
threshold, when she found herself in the grasp of 
strangers. — ‘‘ Away | — ae !” cried she, wildly , 
“do not stop me—let me follow my father.”’ 


“‘We come to conduct you to him, senora,’ said . ° 


one of the men, respectfully. 

“Where is he, then? ”’ 

“He is gone to Granada,” replied the man: “an 
unexpected circumstance requires his presence there 
immediately ; but he is among friends.”’ 

“We have no friends in Granada,” said Inez, 
drawing back; but then the idea of Antonio rushed 
into her mind; something relating to. him might 
have called her father thither. ‘Is senor Antonia 
de Castros with him?” demanded she, with agita- 
tion. 

“T know not, senora,”’ replied the man. “It 
is very possible. I only know that your father is 
amone friends, and is anxious for you to follow 

m. 

‘Let us go, then,” cried she, eagerly. The men 
led her a little distance to where a mule was wait- 
ing, and, assisting her to mount, they conducted her 
slowly towards the city. Ey 
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_ Granada was on that evening a scene of fanciful 


revel. It was one of the festivals of the Maestranza, 


_ ~falia of the show. 


J 


; 


an association of the nobility to keep up some of the 
cay customs of ancient chivalry. There had 
een a representation of a tournament in one of 
the squares; the streets would still occasionally re- 
sound with the beat of a solitary drum, or the bray 


_of a trumpet from some straggling party of revellers. 
Sometimes they were met by cavaliers, richly dressed 


in ancient costumes, attended by their squires ; and 


at one time they passed in sight of a palace bril- 


liantly illuminated, from whence came the mingled 
sounds of music and the dance. Shortly after, they 


» came to the square where the mock tournament had 


been held. It was thronged by the populace, recre- 
ating themselves among booths and stalls where re- 
freshments were sold, and the glare of torches 
showed the temporary galleries, and gay-coloured 
awnings, and armorial trophies, and other parapher- 
The conductors of Inez endeav- 
oured to keep out of observation, and to traverse a 


‘gloomy part of the square; but they were detained 


at one place by the pressure of a crowd surrounding 
a party of wandering musicians, singing one of those 


_ ballads of which the Spanish populace are so pas- 


sionately fond. The torches which were held by 
some of the crowd, threw a strong mass of light 
upon Inez, and the sight of so beautiful a being, 
without mantiila or veil, looking so bewildered, and 
conducted by men who seemed to take no gratifica~ 


. tion in the surrounding gaiety, occasioned expres- 


ty 


-the garden of the Generaliffe. 


sions of curiosity. One of the ballad-singers ap- 
proached, and striking her guitar with peculiar ear- 
nestness, began to sing a doleful air, full of sinister 
forebodings. Inez started with surprise. It was 
the same ballad-singer that had addressed her in 
It was the same air 
that she had then sung. It spoke of impending 
dangers; they seemed, indeed, to be thickening 
around her. She was anxious ta speak with the 
girl, and to ascertain whether she really had a 
knowledge of any definite evil that was threatening 


“her; but, as she attempted to address her, the 


mule, on which she rode, was suddenly seized, and 
led forcibly through the throng by one of her con- 


* ductors, while she saw another addressing men- 


ae | 


a 


acing words to the ballad-singer. The latter raised 
her hand with a warning gesture, as Inez lost sight 


fof her. 


. plied the man. 


_ that horrible tribunal. 


_ court. 


While she was yet lost in perplexity, caused by 
this singular occurrence, they stopped at the gate of 
a large mansion. One _of her attendants knocked, 
the door was opened, and they entered a paved 
“Where are wer’’ demanded Inez, with 

“At the house of a friend, senora,” 're- 
“ Ascend this staircase with me, 
and in a moment you will meet your father.” 

They ascended a staircase, that led to a suite of 
splendid ‘apartments. | They passed through several, 
until they came to an inner chamber. The door 
opened—some one approached; but what was her 
terror at perceiving, not her father, but Don Am- 


anxiety. 


_ brosio ! 


The men who had seized upon the alchymist had, 
at least, been more honest in their professions. 
They were, indeed, familiars of the inquisition. He 
was conducted in silence to the gloomy prison of 
It was a mansion whose 


very aspect withered joy, and almost shut out hope. 
It was one of those ,hideous abodes which the bad 
passions of men conjure up in this fair world, to ri- 
val the fancied dens of demons and the accursed. 
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the narrow window o‘ the dungeon in which the un- 
fortunate alchymist was buried rather than confined. 
His mind was harassed with uncertainties and fears 
about his daughter, so helpless and inexperienced. 
He endeavoured to gather tidings of her from the 
man who brought his daily portion of food. The 
fellow stared, as if astonished at being asked a ques 
tion in that mansion of silence and mystery, but -de- 
parted without saying a word. Every succeeding 
attempt was equally fruitless. 

The poor alchymist was oppressed by many griefs ; 
and it was not the least, that he had been again in- 
terrupted in his labours on the very point of success. 
Never was alchymist so near attaining the golden 
secret—a little longer, and ail his hopes would have 
been realized. The thoughts of these disappoint- 
ments afflicted him more even than the fear of al} 
that he might suffer from the merciless inquisition, 
His waking thoughts would follow him into his 
dreams. He would be transported in fancy to his 
laboratory, busied again-among retorts and alem- 
bics, and surrounded by Lully, by D’Abano, by Oly- 
bius, and the other masters of the sublime art. The 
moment of projection would arrive; a seraphic form 
would rise out of the furnace, holding forth a vessel 
containing the precious elixir ; but, before he could 
grasp the prize, he would awake, and find himself 
in a dungeon. 

All the devices of inquisitorial ingenuity were em- 
poise to ensnare the old man, and to draw from 
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im evidence that might be brought against himself, —; 2 


and might corroborate certain secret information 
that had been given against him. He had been ac- 
cused of practising necromancy and judicial astrol- 
ogy, and a cloud of evidence had been secretly 
brought forward to substantiate the charge. It 
would be tedious to, enumerate all the circum: 
stances, apparently corroborative, which had been 
industriously cited by the secret accuser. 
silence which prevailed about the tower, its deso- 
lateness, the very quiet of its inhabitants, had been 
adduced as proofs that something sinister was per- 
petrated within. The alchymist’s conversations and 
soliloquies in the garden had been overheard and 
misrepresented. The lights and strange appear- 
ances at night, in the tower, were given with vio- 
lent-exaggerations. Shrieks and_yells were said to 
have been heard from thence at midright, when, it 
was confidently asserted, the old man raised familiar 
spirits by his incantations, and even compelled the 


/dead to rise from their graves, and answer to his 


questions. 

The alchymist, according to the custom of the 
inquisition, was kept in complete ignorance of his 
accuser; of the witnesses produced against him; 
éven of the crimes of which he was accused. He 
was examined generally, whether he knew why he 
was arrested, and was conscious of any guilt that 
might deserve the notice of the holy office? He was 
examined as to his country, his life, his habits, his 
pursuits, his actions, and opinions. The old mas 
was frank and simple in his. replies; he was con 
scious of no guilt, capable of no art, practised in ne 
dissimulation, After receiving a general adnoni 
tion to bethink himself whether he had not com 
mitted any act deserving of punishment, and te 
prepare, by confession, to secure the well-known 
mercy of the tribunal, he was remanded to his cell, 

He was now visited in his dungeon by crafty 
familiars of the inquisition ; who, under pretence of 
sympathy and kindness, came to beguile the tedious- 
ness of his imprisonment with friendly conversation, 
They casually introduced the subject of alchymy, on 


‘which they touched with great caution and pre- 
tended indifference. There was no need of such . 
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craftiness. The honest enthusiast had no suspicion 
in his nature: the moment they touched upon his 
favourite theme, he forgot. his misfortunes and im- 
prisonment, and broke forth into rhapsodies about 
the divine science. 

~ The conversation was artfully turned to the dis- 
cussion of elementary beings The alchymist readily 
avowed his belief in them; and that there had been 
‘Anstances of their attending upon philosophers, and 
administering to their wishes. He related many 
miracles said to have been performed by Apollonius 
Thyaneus, through the aid of spirits or demons ; in- 
som'ich that he was set up by the heathens in oppo- 
sition to the Messiah; and was even regarded with 
reverence by many Christians. The familiars eagerly 
‘demanded whether he believed Apollonius to be a 
true and worthy philosopher. The unaffected piety 
of the alchymist protected him even in the midst of 
his simplicity; for he condemned Apollonius as a 
sorcerer and an impostor. No art could draw from 
him an admission that he had ever employed or in- 
voked spiritual agencies in the prosecution of his 
pursuits, though he believed himself to have been 
frequently impeded. by their invisible interference. 

The inquisitors were sorely vexed at not being 
able to inveigle him into a confession of a criminal 
nature; they attributed their failure to craft, to ob- 
Stinacy, to every cause but the right one, namely, 
that the harmless visionary had nothing guilty to 
confess. They had abundant proof of a secret nature 
against him; but it was the practice of the inquisi- 
tion to endeavour to procure confession from the 
prisoners. An auto da fé was at hand; the worthy 
fathers were eager for his conviction, for they were 
always anxious to have a good number of culprits 
condemned to the stake, to grace these solemn tri- 
umpks. He was at length brought to a final exam- 
mation. 

The chamber of trial was spacious and gloomy. 
At one end was a huge crucifix, the Tenteae of the 
inquisition, * A long table extended through the 
centre of the room, at which sat the inquisitors and 
their secretary ; at the other end, a stool was placed 
for the prisoner. ; 

He was brought in, according to custom, bare- 
headed and bare-legged. He was enfeebled by con- 
finement and affliction; by constantly brooding over 
the unknown fate of his child, and the disastrous 
interruption of his experiments. He sat bowed down 
‘and listless; his head sunk upon his breast; his 
whole appearance that of one “ past hope, abandon- 
ed, and by himself given over.” 

The accusation alleged against him was now 
brought forward ina specific form; he was called 
apon by name, Felix de Vasquez, formerly of Cas- 
tile, to answer to the charges of necromancy ands 
demonology, He was told that the charges were 
amply substantiated; and was asked whether he 
was ready, by full confession, to throw himself upon 
the well-known mercy of the holy inquisition, 

The philosopher testified some slight surprise at 
the nature of the accusation, but simply replied, “I 
am innocent.” 

““What proof have you to give of your inno- 
cence ?,”” 

“It rather remains for you to prove your charges,” 
said the old man. “I am a stranger and a sojourner 

in the land, and know no one out of the doors of m 
dwelling. 1 can give nothing in my vindication but 
the word of a nobleman and a Castilian,” 

The inquisitor shook his head, and went on to re- 
peat the various inquiries that had before been made 
as to his mode of life and pursuits. The poor alchy- 
mist was too feeble and too weary at heart to make 
anv but brief replies. He requested that some nan 
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y|a natural magic, from the mere scattering of his 


chaste, watchful, meek, humble, devout. ‘My son, 


of science might examine his laboratory, ana ai) bis 
books and papers, by which it would be made 
abundantly evident that he was merely engaged in 
the study of alchymy. 

To this the inquisitor observed, that alchymy had 
become a mere covert for secret and deadly sins. 
That the practisers of it were apt to scruple at no 
means to satisfy their inordinate greediness of gold. 
Some had been known to use spells and impious 
ceremonies ; to conjure the aid of evil spirits; nay, 
even to sell their souls to the enemy of mankind, se 
that they might riot in boundless wealth while 
living. ; 

T Fe poor alchymist had heard all patiently, or, at 
least, passively. He had disdained to vindicate his 
name otherwise than by his word; he had smiled — 
at the accusations of sorcery, when applied merely 
to himself; but when the sublime art, which had 
been ‘the study and passion of his life, was assailed, 
he could no longer listen in silence. His head grad- 
ually rose from his bosom; a hectic colour came in 
faint streaks to his cheek ; played about there, dis- 
appeared, returned, and at length kindled into a 
burning glow. The clammy dampness dried from 
his forehead ; his eyes, which had nearly been eX- 
tinguished, lighted up again, and burned with their 
wonted and visionary fires. He entered into a vin- 
dication of his favourite art, His voice at first was 
feeble and broken; but it gathered strength as he 
proceeded, until it rolled in a deep and sonorous 
volume. He gradually rose from his seat, as he rose 
with his subject; he threw back the scanty black 
mantle which had hitherto wrapped his limbs; the 
very uncouthness of his form and looks gave an im- 
pressive effect to what he uttered; it was as though 
a corpse had become suddenly animated. 

He repelled with scorn the aspersions cast upon 
alchymy by the ignorant and vulgar. 
it to be the mother of all art and science, citing the 
opinions of Paracelsus, Sandivogius, Raymond Lully, 
and others, in support of his assertions. He main-_ 
tained that it was pure and innocent and honourable 
both in its purposes and means. What were its ob- 
jects? The perpetuation of life and youth, and the 
production of gold. “‘ The elixir vite,” said he, ‘is 
no charmed potion, but merely a concentration of 
those elements of vitality which nature has scattered 


through her works. The philosopher’s stone, or tinct- 


ure, or powder, as it is variously called, is no necro- 
mantic talisman, but consists simply of those particles 
which gold contains within itself for its reproduction ; — 
for. gold, like other things, has its seed within itself, — 
though bound up with inconceivable firmness, from _ 
the vigour of innate fixed salts and sulphurs. In — 
seeking to discover the elixir of life, then,” con- 
tinued he, “ we seek only to apply some of nattire’s 
own specifics against the disease and decay to which 
our bodies are subjected; and what else does the 
physician, when he tasks his art, and uses subtle 
compounds and cunning distillations, to revive our _ 
languishing powers, and avert the stroke of death 
for a season ? 

“In seeking to multiply the precious metals, alsa 
we seek but to germinate and multiply, by natura) 
means, a particular species of nature’s productions; 
and what else does the husbandman, who consults — 
times and seasons, and, by what might be deemed ~ 


hand, covers a whole plain with golden vegetation ?- 
The mysteries of our art, it is true, are deeply and. 
darkly hidden; but it requires so much the more 
innocence and purity of thought, to penetrate unto — 
them. No, father! the true alchymist must be pure — 
in mind and body; he must be temperate, patient, 


He affirmed — 
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_ suys Hermes Trismegestes, the great master of our| you give us a rhapsody about alchymy. Have you 
__ art, “my son, I recommend you above all things to| nothing better than this to offer in your defence?” 
fear God.’ And indeed it is only by devout castiga-; The old man slowly resumed his seat, but did now) _ 
_ tion of the senses, and purification of the soul that | deign a reply. The fire that had beamed in his eye — 
_ the alchymist is enabled to enter into the sacred cham-| gradually expired. His cheek resumed its wonted — 
__ bers of truth. ‘Labour, pray, and read,’ is'the motto} paleness; but he did not relapse into inanity. He 
z of our science. As De Ntlysment well observes, | sat with a steady, serene, patient look, lixe one pre- 
‘These high and singular favours are granted unto | pared not to contend, but to suffer. ; 
mone, save only unto the sons of God, (that is te} His trial continued for a long time, with cruel 
say, the virtuous and devout,) who, under his pa-| mockery of justice, for no witnesses were ever in this 
__. fekxnal benediction, have obtained the opening of the | court confronted with the accused, and the latter 
_. same, by the helping hand of the queen of arts, divine | had continually to defend himself in the dark. Some _ 
‘Philosophy.’ Indeed, so sacred has the nature of this | unknown and powerful enemy had alleged charges — 
knowledge been cénsidered, that. we are told it has | against the’ unfortunate alchymist, but who he could 
our times been expressly communicated by God to| not imagine. Stranger and sojourner as he was in 
man, having made a part of that cabalistical wisdom | the land, solitary and harmless in his pursuits, how — 
which was revealed to Adam to console him for the | could he have provoked such -hostility? The tide 
loss of Paradise ; and to Moses in the bush, and to | of secret testimony, however, was too strong against 
Solomon in a dream, and to Esdras by the angel. him ; he was convicted of the crime of magic, and 
»-__ “So far from demons and malign spirits being the | condemned to expiate his sins/at the stake, at the 
_ friends and abettors of the alchymist, they are the | approaching auto da fé, 
continual foes with which he has to contend. It is} While the unhappy alchymist was undergoing his © 
their constant endeavour to shut up the avenues to; trial at the inquisition, his daughter was exposed to 
_ those truths which would enable him to rise above|trials no less severe. Don Ambrosio, into whose 
the abject state into which he has fallen, and return | hands she had fallen, was, as has before been inti- 
to that excellence which was his original birthright. | mated, one of the most daring and lawless profligates 
_ For what would be the effect of this length of days, |in all Granada. He was a man of hot blood and 
and this abundant wealth, but to enable the possess- | fiery passions, who stopped at nothing in the gratifi- 
or to go on from art to art, from science to science, | cation of his desires; yet with all this he possessed 
‘with energies unimpaired by sickness, uninterrupted | manners, address, and accomplishments, that had 
by death? For this have sages and philosophers shut | made him eminently successful among the sex. From 
themselves up in célls and solitudes; buried them- | the paiace to the cottage he had extended his amor-” 
selves in caves and dens of the earth; turning from 


ous enterprises; his serenades harassed the slum— 
the joys of life, and the pleasance of the world; en- | bers of half the husbands in Granada; no baleony 
during scorn, poverty, persecution. For this was|was too high for his adventurous attempts, nor any 
Raymond Lully stoned to death in Mauritania. For | cottage too lowly for his perfidious seductions. Yet 
this did the immortal Pietro D’Abano suffer perse- | he was as fickle as he was ardent ; success had made 
cution at Padua, and, when he escaped from his op- 


him vain and capricious; he had no sentiment to ate. 
pasts by death, was despitefully burnt in effigy. |tach him to the victim of his arts; and many a pale 
_ For this have illustrious men of all nations intrep- 


cheek and fading eye, languishing amidst the spark. 
idly suffered martyrdom: For this, if unmolested, | ling of jewels, and many a breaking heart, throbbing 
“have they assiduously employed the latest hour of 


; under the rustic boddice, bore testimony to his tri- 
-- life, the expiring throb of existence; hoping to the | umphs and his faithlessness. 
ci last that they might yet seize upon the prize for 


He was sated, however, by easy conquests, and 
i which they had struggled, and pluck themselves back | wearied of a life of continual and prompt gratifica- 
_ . even from the very jaws of the grave ! 


tion. There had been a degree of difficulty and ~ 
= “‘ For, when once the alchymist shall have attained | enterprise in the pursuit of Inez that he had never be- 
the object of his toils; when the sublime secret shall 


fore experienced. It had aroused him from the mo- 
be revealed to his gaze, how glorious wil! be the; notony of mere sensual life, and stimulated him with 
thange in his condition! How will he emerge from 


the charm of adventure. He had become an epicure 
his solitary retreat, like the sun breaking forth from | in pleasure; and now that he had this coy beauty in 
the darksome chamber of the night, and darting his | his power, he was determined to protract his enjoy- 
beams throughout the earth! Gifted with perpetual | ment, by the gradual conquest of her scruples and 
_~ youth and boundless riches, to what heights of wis-| downfall of her virtue. He was vain of his person 
- dom may he attain! How may he carry on, uninter- | and address, which he thought no woman could long 
- rupted, the thread of knowledge, which has hitherto | withstand ; and it was a kind cf trial of skill to en- 
been snapped at the death of each philosopher! And, | deavour to gain, by art-and fascination, what he was 
as the increase of wisdom is the increase of virtue, | secure of obtaining at any time by violence. 
how may he become the benefactor of his fellow- When Inez, therefore, was brought into his pres- 
men; dispensing, with liberal but cautious and dis- | ence by his emissaries, he affected not to notice her 
criminating hand, that inexhaustible wealth which is | terror and surprise, but received her with formal and _ 
‘at his disposal; banishing poverty, which is the cause | stately courtesy. He was too wary a fowler to flut- 
of so much sorrow and wickedness; encouraging | ter the bird when just entangled in the net. To her 
the arts; promoting discoveries, and enlarging all the | eager and wild inquiries about her father, he begged 
a means of virtuous enjoyment! His life will be the| her not to be. alarmed; that he was safe, and had 
-  eonnecting band of generations. History will live | been there, but was cages elsewhere in an affair 
4 in his recollection ; distant ages will speak with his | of moment, from which he would soon return; in 
tongue. The nations of the earth will look to him|the meantime, he had left word that she should 
as their preceptor, and kings will sit at his feet and | await his return in patience. After some stately ex- 
learn wisdom. Oh glorious ! oh celestial alchymy !””— | pressions of general civility, Don Ambrosio made a 
Here he was interrupted by the inquisitor, who| ceremonious bow and retired. 
‘had suffered him to go on thus far, in hopes of gath-| The mind of Inez was full of trouble and perplexe. 
ering something from his unguarded enthusiasm.| ity. The stately formality of Don Ambrosio wassq  ~ 
Senor,” said he, “this is all rambling, visionary | unexpected as to check the accusations and ree 
alk. You are charged with sorcery, and in defence | proaches that were springing to her lips. Had he 
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nad evil designs, would he have treated her with 
such frigid ceremony when he had her in his power? 
But why, then, was she brought to his house? Was 
not the mysterious disappearance of Antonio con- 
nected with this? A thought suddenly darted into 
her mind, Antonio had again met with Don Am- 
brosio—they had fought—Antonio was wounded— 
perhaps dying! It was him to whom her father had 
gone—it was at his request that Don Ambrosio had 
sent for them, to soothe his dying moments! These, 
and a thousand such horrible suggestions, harassed 
her mind; but she tried in vain to get information 
from the domestics ; they knew nothing but that her 
sather had been there, had gone, and would soon 
teturn. 

Thus passed a night of tumultuous thought, and 
vague yet cruel apprehensions, She knew not what 
to do or what to believe—whether she ought to fly, 
or to remain ; but if to fly, how was she to extricate 
herself ?—and where was she to seek her father? 
As the day dawned without any intelligence of him, 
her alarm increased; at length 2, message was 
brought from him, saying that circumstances pre- 
vented his return to her, but begging her to hasten 
to him without delay. 

With an eager and throbbing heart did she set 
forth with the men that were to conduct her. She 
little thought, however, that she was merely changing 
her prison-house. Don Ambrosio had feared lest 
she should be traced to his residence in Granada ; 
or that he might be interrupted there before he could 
accomplish his plan of seduction. He had her now 
conveyed, therefore, to a mansion which he possessed 
in one of the mountain solitudes in the neighbour- 
hood of Granada; a lonely, but beautiful retreat. 
_ In vain, on her arrival, did she look around for her 
father or Antonio; none but strange faces met her 
eye; menials, profoundly respectful, but who knew 
nor saw any thing but what their master pleased. 

She had scarcely arrived before Don Ambrosio 
made his appearance, less stately in his manner, but 
still treating her with the utmost delicacy and defer- 
ence. Inez was too much agitated and alarmed to 
be baffled by his courtesy, and became vehement in 
her demand to be conducted to her father. 

Don Ambrosio now put on an appearance of the 

eatest embarrassment and emotion. After some 

elay, and much pretended confusion, he at length 
confessed that the seizure of her father was all a 
stratagem; a mere false alarm, to procure him the 
present opportunity of having access to her, and en- 
deavouring to mitigate that obduracy, and conquer 
that repugnance, which he declared had almost 
driven him to distraction. 

He assured her that her father was again at home 
in safety, and occupied in his usual pursuits; having 
been fully satisfied that his daughter was in honour- 
able hands, and would soon be restored to him. It 
was in vain that she threw herself at his feet, and 
implored to be set at liberty; he only replied by 
gentle entreaties, that she would pardon the seeming 
violence he had to use; and that she would trust a 
little while to his honour. ‘You are here,” said he, 
“absolute mistress of every thing: nothing shall be 
said or done to offend you: I will not even intrude 
upon your ear the unhappy passion that is devouring 
my heart. Should you require it, I will even absent 
myself from your presence; but to part with you 
entirely at present, with your mind full of doubts 
and resentments, would be worse than death to me, 
No, beautiful Inez, you must first know me a little 
better, and know by my conduct that my passion for 
you is as delicate and respectful as it is vehement.” 

The assurance of her father’s safety had relieved 
Inez from one cause of torturing anxiety, only to 
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render her fears the more violent on her own ac 


count. Don Ambrosio, however, continued to treat 
her with artful deference, that insensibly lulled hes 
apprehensions, ~ It is true she found herself a captive, 
but no advantage appeared to be taken of her help- 
lessness. She soothed herself with the idea that a 
little while would suffice to convince Don Ambrosic 
of the fallacy of his hopes, and that he would be in- 
duced to restore her to her home. Her transports 
of terror and affliction, therefore, subsided, in a few 


days, into a passive, yet anxious melancholy, with 


which she awaited the hoped-for event. 


In the meanwhile, all those artifices were employ= 


ed that are calculated to charm the senses, ensnare 
the feelings, and dissolve the heart into tenderness, 
Don Ambrosio was._a master of the subtle arts of 
seduction. His very mansion breathed an enervating 
atmosphere of languor and delight. It was here, 
amidst twilight saloons and dreamy chambers, bur- 
ied among groves of orange and myrtle, that he shut 
himself up at times from the prying world, and gave 
free scope to the gratification of his pleasures. | 

The apartments were furnished in the most sump- 
tuous and voluptuous manner; the silken couches 
swelled to the touch, and sunk in downy softness 
beneath the slightest pressure. The paintings and 
statues, all told some classic tale of love, managed, 


however, with an insidious delicacy; which, while . 


it banished the grossness that might disgust, was the 
more calculated to excite the imagination. There 
the blooming Adonis was seen, not breaking away 
to pursue the boisterous chase, but crowned with 
flowers, and languishing in the embraces of celestial 
beauty. There Acis wooed his Galatea in the shade, 
with the Sicilian sea spreading in halcyon serenity 
before them. There were depicted groups of fawns: 
and dryads, fondly reclining in summer bowers, and 
listening to the liquid piping of the reed; or the 
wanton satyrs, surprising some, wood-nymph during 
her noontide slumber. There, too, on the storied 
tapestry, might be seen the chaste Diana, stealing, 
in the mystery of moonlight, to kiss the sleeping 
Endymion ; while Cupid and Psyche, entwined in 
immortal marble, breathed on each other’s lips the 
early kiss of love. 

The ardent rays of the sun were excluded from 
these balmy halls; soft and tender music from un- 
seen musicians. floated around, seeming to mingle 


with the perfumes that were exhaled from a thou- ~ 
sand flowers. At night, when the moon shed a fairy | 


light over the scene, the tender serenade would rise 
from among the bowers of the garden, in which the 
fine voice of Don Ambrosio might often be distin- 


guished ; or the amorous flute would be heard along ~ 


the mountain, breathing in its pensive cadences the 
very soul of a lover’s melancholy. / : 
Various entertainments were also devised to dis- 
pel her loneliness, and to charm away the idea of 
confinement. Groups of Andalusian dancers per- 
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formed, in the splendid saloons, the various pictur= 


esque dances of their country; or represented little 
amorous ballets, which turned upon some pleasing 
scene of pastoral coquetry and courtship. Sometimes 
there were bands of singers, who, to the romantic 
guitar, warbled forth ditties full of passion and ten- 
derness. . f 
Thus all about her enticed to pleasure and volup- 
tuousness; but the heart.of Inez turned with distaste 
from this idle mockery. The tears would rush inte 
her eyes, as her thoughts reverted from this scene 
of profligate splendour, to the humble but virtuous 
home from whence she had been betrayed ; or if the 
witching power of music ever soothed her into a 
tender reverie, it was to dwell with fondness on the 


image of Antonio. But if Don Ambrosio, deceived 


d start as from a 
ith involuntary shud- 


ae ciate ary See ; 
She Pp one long day of more than ordi- 
nary sadness, and in the evening a band of these 
‘ed performers were exerting all the animating 
owers of song and dance to amuse her. But while 
he lofty saloon resounded with their warblings, and 
‘the light sound of feet upon its marble pavement 
kept time to the cadence of the song, poor Inez, with 
r face buried in the silken couch on which she re- 
_ clined,, was only rendered more wretched by the 
sound of gaiety. me 3 
At length her attention was caught by the voice 
of one of the singers, that brought with it some in- 
lefinite recollections. She raised her head, and cast 
n anxious look at the performers, who, as usual, 
were at the lower end of the saloon. One of them 
advanced a little before the others. It was a female, 
dressed in a fanciful, pastoral garb, suited to the 
character she was sustaining ; but her countenance 
‘Was not to be mistaken. it was the same ballad- 
“Singer that had twice crossed her path, and given 
her mysterious intimations of the lurking mischief 
that surrounded her. When the rest of the perform- 
-ances were concluded, she seized a tambourine, and, 
tossing it aloft, danced alone to the melody of her 
‘own voice. In the course of her dancing, she ap- 
“proached to where Inez reclined: and as she struck 
the tambourine, contrived dexterously to throw a 
_ folded paper on the couch. Inez seized it with 
_ avidity, and concealed it in her bosom. The singing 
+ and dancing were at an end; the motley crew re- 
_ tired; and Inez, left alone hastened with anxiety to 
- ‘unfold the paper thus mysteriously conveyed. It was 
- written in an agitated, and almost illegible hand- 
writing: “Be on your guard! you are surrounded 
__ by treachery. Trust not to the forbearance of Don 
__ Ambrosio; you are marked out for his prey. An 
humble victim to his perfidy gives you this warning ; 
___ She is encompassed by tov many dangers to be more 
__explicit—Your father is in the dungeons of the in- 
quisition !”’ . 
- ~The brain of Inez reeled, as she read this dreadful 
__ scroll. She was less filled with alarm at her own 
danger, than horror at her father’s situation.. The 
moment Don Ambrosio appeared, she rushed -and 
threw herself at his feet, imploring him to save her 
father. Don Ambrosio stared with astonishment ; 
_ but immediately regaining his self-pcssession, en- 
_ deavoured to soothe her by his blandishments, and 
_by assurances that her father was in safety. She was 
“not to be pacified; her fears were too much aroused 
to be trifled with. She declared her knowledge of 
her father’s being a prisoner of the inquisition, and 
reiterated her frantic supplications that he would 
savehim, — 

‘Don Ambrosio paused for a moment in perplexity, 
_.but was too adroit to be easily confounded. “That 
_ your father is a prisoner,” replied he, “I have long 
~ known. I have concealed it from you, to save you 
from fruitless anxiety. You now know the real 

_ reason of the restraint I have put upon your liberty: 
I have been protecting instead of detaining you. 
Every exertion has been made in your father’s favour ; 
but I regret to say, the proofs of the\offences of 

_ which he stands charged have been too strong to be 
controyerted.’ Still,’’ added he, “I-have it in my 
_ power to save him; I have influence, I have means 
at my beck ; it may involve me, it is true, in difficul- 
_ ties, perhaps in disgrace; but what would I not do, 
_ in the hope of being rewarded by your favour? 

Ss beautiful Inez,” said he, his eyes kindling 
udden eagerness; “it is with you to say the 
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word that seals your father’s fate. One kind word 
—say but you will be mine, and you will behold me 
at your feet, your father at liberty and in affluence, 
and we shall all be happy!” aaa 
Inez drew back from him with scorn and disbelie 
“My father,’ exclaimed she, “‘is too innocent anc 
blameless to be convicted of crime; this is some 
base, some cruel artifice!’ Don Ambrosio repeated — 
his asseverations, and with them also his dishonour- — 
able proposals ; but his eagerness overshot its mark ; 
her inaignation and her incredulity were alike © 
awakened by his base suggestions; and he retired 
from her presence, checked and awed by the sudd 


was mortified and incensed at her insensibility to his _ 
attractions, and now only sought to subdue her 
through her fears. He daily represented to her thi 
dangers that threatened her father, and that it was 
in his power alone to avert them. Inez was still in- 
credulous. She was too ignorant of the nature 
the inquisition, to know that even innocence was 
not always a protection from its cruelties; and s 
confided too surely in the virtue of her father, to be- 
lieve that any accusation could prevail against him 
At length Don Ambrosio, to give an effectual blow 
to her confidence, brought her the proclamation of — 
the approaching auto da fé, in which the prisone: 
were enumerated. She glanced her eye over it, and 
beheld her father’s name, condemned to the stake 
for sorcery ! : ey 
For a moment she stood transfixed with horror. 
Don Ambrosio seized upon the transient calm, 
“ Think, now, beautiful Inez,” said he, with a tone- 
of affected tenderness, ‘‘ his life is stillin your hands, — 
one word from you, one kind word, and I can yet 
save him.” any} 
“Monster ! wretch !” cried she, coming to herself, 
and recoiling from him with insuperable abhorrence; 
“Tis you that are the cause of this—’tis you that 
are his murderer!” Then, wringing her hands, she _ 
broke forth into exclamations of the most frantic 
agony. Zora : 
The perfidious Ambrosio saw the torture of her 
soul, and anticipated from it a triumph. He saw that 
she was in no mood, during her present paroxysm, — 
to listen to his words; but he trusted that the hor- 
rors of lonely rumination would break down her 
spirit, and subdue her to his will. In this, however, 
he was disappointed. Many were the vicissitudes of 
mind of the wretched Inez; at one time, she would 
embrace his knees, with piercing supplications ; at 
another, she would shrink with nervous horror at his 
very approach; but any intimation of his passion 
only excited the same emotion of loathing and de- _ 
testation. \ ee 
Art length the fatal day drew nigh. ‘‘ To-morrow,” 
said Don Ambrosio, as he left her one evening, “to 
morrow is the auto da fé. To-morrow you will hear — 
the sound of the bell that tolls your father to his 
death. You will almost see the smoke that rises 
from the funeral pile. I leave you to yourself. It is 
yet in my power to save him. Think whether you 
can stand to-morrow’s horrors without shrinking } 
Think whether you can endure-the after-reflection, | 
that you were the cause of his death, anc that. 
merely through a perversity in refusing proffered 
happiness.” 
What a night was it to Inez !—her heart already 
harassed and almost broken, by fepeated and pro- 
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' thought of him gave her a sickening pang. It was a 
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tracted a.xieties ; her strength wasted and enfeebled. 

Gn every side, horrors awaited her; her father’s 

death, her own dishonour—there seemed no escape 

from misery or perdition. ‘Is there no relief from 

man---no pity in heaven?” exclaimed she. “ What— 
me ee have we done, that we should be thus wretch- 
met, 

As the dawn approached, the fever of her mind 
arose to agony; a thousand times did she try the 


_ doors and windows of her apartment, in the desper- 
_ sate hope of escaping. Alas! with all the splendour 


ef her prison, it was too faithfully secured for her 
weak hands to work deliverance. Like a poor bird, 
‘that beats its wings against its gilded cage, until it 
sinks panting in despair, so she threw herself on the 
floor in hopeless anguish. Her blood grew hot in 
her veins, her tongue was parched, her temples 
_ throbbed with violence, she gasped rather than 
: breathed; it seemed as if her brain was on fire. 
“Blessed Virgin!” exclaimed she, clasping her hands 


and turning up her strained eyes, “look down with 


pity, and support me in this dreadful hour!” 

. Just as the day began to dawn, she heard a key 
turn softly in the door of her apartment. She dread- 
éd lest it should be Don Ambrosio; and the very 


‘ female clad in a rustic dress, with her face concealed 
by her mantilla. She stepped silently into the room, 
looked cautiously round, and then, uncovering her 
face, revealed the well-known features of the ballad- 
singer. Inez uttered an exclamation of surprise, 
almost of joy. The unknown started back, pressed 

her finger on her lips enjoining silence, and beckoned 
her to follow. She hastily wrapped herself inher 

- veil, and obeyed. They passed with quick, but noise- 
less steps through an antechamber, across a spacious 


hall, and along a corridor ; all was silent ; the house- 


hold was yet locked in sleep. They came to a door, 


to which the unknown applied a key. Inez’s heart 


_ misgave her; she knew not but some new treachery 
was menacing her; she laid her cold hand on the 
stranger’s arm: ‘Whither are you leading me?” 
said she. “To liberty,” replied the other, in a whis- 
per.) 
“ Do you know the passages about this mansion? ” 

“ But too well !”’ replied the girl, with a melancholy 
shake of the head. There was an expression of sad 
veracity in her countenance, that was not to be dis- 
trusted. The door opened ona small terrace, which 
was overlooked by several windows of the mansion. 

“We must move across this quickly,” said the girl, 
“or we may be observed.” : 

They glided over it, as if, scarce touching the 
ground. A flight of steps led down into the garden ; 
a wicket at the bottom was readily unbolted: they 
passed with breathless velocity along one of the al- 
leys, still in sight of the mansion, in which, however, 
no person appeared to be stirring. At length they 
came to a low private door in the wall, partly hidden 
by a fig-tree. It was secured by rusty bolts, that re- 
fused to yield to their feeble efforts. 

“Holy Virgin!” exclaimed the stranger, “ what 
is to be done? one moment more, and we may be 
discovered.”’ 

She seized a stone that lay near by: a few blows, 
and the bolt flew back; the door grated harshly as 
they opened it, and the next. moment they found 
themselves in a narrow road. 

“Now,” said the stranger, “for Granada as 
quickly as possible! The nearer we approach it, 
the safer we shall be; for the road will be more 
frequented.”’ 

The imminent risk they ran of being pursued and 
taken, gave supernatural strength to the‘: limbs; 
they flew, rather than ran, The day had dawned ; 
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the crimson streaks on the edge of the horizon ga 
tokens of the approaching sunrise ; already the light 
clouds that floated in the western sky were tinged 
with gold and purple; though the broad plain of 


the Vega, which now began to open upon their 


view, was covered with the dark haze of morning. 


As yet they only passed a few straggling peasants on _ 


the road, who could have yielded them no assistance 
in case of their being overtaken. They continued 
to hurry forward, and had gained a considerable 
distance, when the strength of Inez, which had only 
been sustained by the fever of her mind, began to 
yield to fatigue: she slackened her pace, and fal- 
tered. 

“ Alas!” said she, “my limbs fail me! I can go 
no farther ! ”’ 

“Bear up, bear up,” replied her companion, cheer- 


ingly ; “a little farther, and we shall be safe: look ! 


yonder is Granada, just showing itself in the valley 
below us, A little farther, and we shall come to the 
main road, and then we shall find plenty of passen- 
gers to protect us.” ‘ 

Inez, encouraged, made fresh efforts to get for- 
ward, but her weary limbs were unequal to the ea- 
gerness of her mind; her mouth and throat were 
parched by agony and terror: she gasped for breath, 
and leaned for suppert against a rock. “(It is all in 
vain !”’ exclaimed she; “I feel as though I should 
faint.” 

“Lean on me,” said the other; “let us get into 
the shelter of yon thicket, that will conceal us from 
the view; I hear the sound of water, which will 
refresh you.” 


With much. difficulty they reached the thicket, 


which overhung a small mountain-stream, just where 
its sparkling waters leaped over the rock and fell 
into a natural basin. Here Inez sank upon the 
ground, exhausted. Her companion brought water 
in the palms of her hands, and bathed her pallid 
temples. The cooling drops revived her; she was 
enabled to get to the margin of the stream, and drink 
of its crystal current ; then, reclining her head on the 
bosom of her deliverer, she was first enabled to mur- 
mur forth her heartfelt gratitude. 
“Alas !’’ said the other, “I deserve no thanks ; 1 
deserve not the good opinion you express. In me 
you behold a victim of Don Ambrosio’s arts. In 
early years he seduced me from the cottage of my 
parents: look! at the foot of yonder blue mountain, 
in the distance, lies my native village: but it is no 
longer a home for me. From thence he lured me, 
when I was too young for reflection; he educated 
me, taught me various accomplishments, made me 
sensible to love, to splendour, to refinement; then, 
having grown weary ‘of me, he neglected’ me, and 
cast me upon the world. Happily the accomplish- 
ments he taught me have kept me from utter want ; 


and the love with which he inspired me has kept 
Yes! I confess my. 


me from farther degradation. 
weakness ; all his perfidy and wrongs cannot efface 
him from my heart. I have been brought up to love 
him ; I have no other idol: I know him to be base, 
yet I cannot help adoring him. 


his amusements, that I may still hover about him, 
and linger in those halls where I once reigned mis- 
tress. What merit, then, have I in assisting your 
escape? 1 Scarce know whether I am acting from 
sympathy and a desire to rescue another victim from 


his power ; or jealousy, and an eagerness to remove — 


too powerful a rival!” 

While she was yet speaking, the sun rose in all its 
splendour ; first lighting up the mountain summits, 
then stealing down height by height, until its rays 


gilded the domes and towers of Granada, which — 
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mingle among the hireling throng that administer to. 
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taey could partially see from between the trees, 


below them. Just then the heavy tones of a bell 
came sounding from a distance, echoing, in sullen 
clang, along the mountain. Inez turned pale at the 
sound, She knew it to be the great bell of the cathe- 
dral, rung at sunrise on the day of the auto da fé, to 
give note of funeral preparation. Every stroke beat 
upon her heart, and inflicted an absolute, corporeal 
pang. She started up wildly. “Let us be gone!”’ 
cried she ; “there is not a moment for delay!” 
“Stop!” exclaimed the other; “ yonder are horse- 
men coming over the brow of that distant height ; 
if I mistake not, Don Ambrosio is at their head.— 
Alas! ’tis he!.weare lost. Hold!’’ continued she; 
“give me your scarf and veil; wrap yourself in this 
mantilla, I will fly up yon footpath that leads to the 
heights, Iwill let the veil flutter as I ascend; per- 
haps they may mistake me for you, and they must 
dismount to follow me. 
- you will soon reach the main road. You have jewels 
_ on your fingers: bribe the first muleteer you meet, to 
assist you on your way.” - 
All this was said with hurried and breathless ra- 
idity. The exchange of garments was made in an 
mstant. The girl darted up the mountain-path, her 
white veil fluttering among the dark shrubbery, while 
Inez, inspired with new strength, or rather new 
terror, flew to the road, and trusted to Providence to 
ide her tettering steps to Granada. 
All Granada was in agitation on the morning of 
this dismal day. The heavy bell of the cathedral 
continued to utter its clanging tones, that pervaded 
every part of the city, summoning all persons to the 
tremendous spectacle that was about to be exhib- 
ited. The streets through which the procession 
was to pass were crowded with the populace. The 
windows, the roofs, every place that could admit a 
face or a foothold, were alive with spectators. In 
the great square, a spacious scaffolding, like an 
amphitheatre, was erected, where the sentences ot 
_ the prisoners were to be read, and the sérmon of 
’ faith to be preached; and close by were the stakes 
prepared, where the condemned were to be burnt to 
death. Seats were arranged for the great, the gay, 
the beautiful; for such is the horrible curiosity of 
human nature, that this cruel sacrifice was attended 
with more eagerness than a theatre, or even a bull- 
feast, 

As the day advanced, the scaffolds and balconies 
were filled with expecting multitudes ; the sun shone 
brightly upon fair faces and gallant dresses; one 

_would have thought it some scene of elegant festiv- 
ity, instead of an exhibition of human agony and 
-- death. But what a different spectacle and ceremony 
was this, from those which, Granada exhibited in the 
days of her Moorish splendour! “Her galas, her 
tournaments, her sports of the ring, her fetes of St. 
John, her music, her Zambras, and admirable tilts 
of canes! Her serenades, her concerts, her songs 
in Generaliffe! The costly liveries of the Abencer- 
rages, their exquisite inventions, the skill and valour 
of the Alabaces, the superb dresses of the Zegries, 
Mazas, and Gometes !”’*—All these were at an end. 
The days of chivalry were over. Instead of the 
prancing cavalcade, with neighing steed and lively 
trumpet; with burnished lance, and helm, and 
buckler; with rich confusion of plume, and scart, 
and banner, where purple, and scarlet, and green, 
and orange, and every gay colour, were mingled 
with cloth of gold and fair embroidery ; instead of 
this, crept on the gloomy pageant of superstition, in 
cowl and sackcloth; with cross and coffin, and 
frightful symbols of human suffering. In place of 
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Do you hasten forward: 


the frank, hardy knight, open and brave, with Ais 
lady’s favour in his casque, and amorous motto ou 
his shield, looking, by gallant deeds, to win the 
smile of beauty, came the\shaven, unmianly monk, 
with downcast eyes, and head and heart bleached in 
the cold cloister, secretly exulting in this Ligol 
triumph, 

The sound of the bells gave notice that the dismal 
procession was advancing. It passed slowly through 
the principal streets of the city, bearing in advance 
the awful banner of the Holy Office. The prisoners 
walked singly, attended by confessors, and guarded 
by familiars of the inquisition. They were clad in 
different garments, according to the nature of their 
punishments; those who were to suffer death wore 
the hideous Samarra, painted with flames and ‘de- 
mons, The procession was swelled by choirs of 
boys, different religious orders and public dignita- 
ries, and above all, by the fathers of the faith, mov- 
ing “with slow pace, and profound gravity, truly 


triumphing as becomes the principal generals of that — 


great victory.”* 
As the sacred banner of the inquisition advanced, 


the countless throng sunk on their knees before it, 
they bowed their faces to the very earth as it passed, — 
and then slowly rose again, like a’great undulating 
A murmur of tongues prevailed as the. pris- 


billow. 
oners approached, and eager eyes were strained, 
and fingers pointed, to distinguish the different or- 
ders of penitents, whose habits denoted the degree 
of punishment they were to undergo. But as those 
drew near whose frightful garb marked them as 


destined, to the flames,-the noise of the rabble sub-’ 


sided ; they seemed almost to hold in their breath | 
filled with that strange and dismal interest with 
which we contemplate a human being on the verg? 
of suffering and death. 


It is an awful thing—a voiceless, noiseless multi- . 


tude! The hushed and gazing stillness of the sur- 
rounding thousands, heaped on walls, and gates, ana 
roofs, and hanging, as it were, in clusters, height- 


ened the effect of the pageant that moved drearily | 


on. The low murmuring of the priests could now 
be heard in prayer and exhortation, with the faint 


responses of the prisoners, and now and then the. 


voices of the choir at a distance, chanting the litanies 
of the-saints. 

The faces of the prisoners were ghastly and dis- 
consolate. Even those who had been pardoned, and 
wore the Sanbenito, or penitential garment, bore 
traces of the horrors they had undergone. Some 
were feeble and tottering, from long confinement ; 


some crippled and distorted by various tortures; _ 


every countenance was a dismal page, on which 
might be read the secrets of their prison-house. But 
in the looks of those condemned to death, there wag 
something fierce and-eager. They seemed men 
harrowed up by the past, and desperate as to the 
future. They were anticipating, with spirits fevered 
by despair, and fixed and clenched determination, 
the vehement struggle with agony and death which 
they were shortly to undergo. Some cast now and 
then a wild and anguished look about them, upon 


the shining day; the “‘sun-bright palaces,” the gay, ~ 


the beautiful world, which they were soon to quit 
for ever; or a glance of sudden “indignation at the 
thronging thousands, happy in liberty and life, who 
seemed, in contemplating their frightful situation, te 
exult in their own comparative security. 

One among the condemned, however, was an ex- 
ception to these remarks, It was an aged man, 
somewhat bowed down, with a serene, though de 
jected countenance, and a beaming, melancholy eye 


* Gonsalvius, p. 135. 
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It was the aichymist. The populace looked upon 
him with a degree of compassion, which they were 
aot prone to feel towards criminals condemned by 
the inquisition ; but when they were told that he was 
convicted of the crime of magic, they drew back 
~with awe and abhorrence. 

The procession had reached the grand square. 
The first part had already mounted the scaffolding, 
and the condemned were approaching. The press 
of the populace became excessive, and was repelled, 
as it. were, in billows by the guards. Just as the 
condemned were entering the square, a shrieking 
was heard among thecrowd. A female, pale, frantic, 

~ dishevelled, was seen struggling through the multi- 
tude, “My father! my father!” was all the cry she 
uttered, but it thrilled through every heart. The 
crowd instinctively drew back, and made way for 
her as she advanced. 
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The poor alchymist had made his peace with |. 


Heaven, and, by a hard struggle, had closed his 
heart upon the world, when the voice of his child 
called him once more back to worldly thought and 
agony. He turned towards the well-known voice ; 
_ his knees smote together; he endeavoured to stretch 
forth his pinioned arms, and felt himself clasped in 
_> the embraces of his child. The emotions of both 
were too agonizing for utterance. Convulsive sobs 
and broken exclamations, and embraces more of 
anguish than tenderness, were all that passed be- 
tween them. The procession was interrupted for a 
moment. The astonished monks and familiars were 
filled with involuntary respect, at the agony of nat- 
aral affection. Ejaculations,of pity broke from the 
crowd, touched by the filial piety, the extraordinary 
and hopeless anguish, of so young and beautiful,a 
being. 
Every attempt to soothe her, and prevail on her 
#0 retire, was unheeded ; atjlength they endeavoured 
tv separate her from her father by force. The move- 
. ment roused her from her temporary abandonment. 
With a sudden paroxysm of fury, she snatched a 
sword from one of the familiars. Her late pale 
* countenance was flushed with rage, and fire flashed 
from her once soft and languishing eyes. The guards 
shrunk back with awe. There was something in this 
filial frenzy, this feminine tenderness wrought up to 
desperation, that touched even their hardened hearts, 
They endeavoured to pacify her, but in vain. Her 
, eye was eager and quick, as the she-wolf’s guarding 
her young. With one arm she pressed her father to 
her bosom, with the other she menaced every one 
that approached. 

The patience of the guards was soon exhausted. 
They had held back in awe, but not in fear. With 
ali her desperation the weapon was soon wrested 
from her. feeble hand, and she was borne shrieking 
and struggling among the crowd, The rabble mur- 
mured compassion ; but such was the dread inspired 
by the inquisition, that no one attempted to interfere. 

The procession again resumed its march. Inez 
was ineffectually struggling to release herself from 
the hands of the familiars that detained her, when 
suddenly she saw Don Ambrosio before her. 
“* Wretched girl!’ exclaimed he with fury, “ why 
have you fled from your friends? Deliver her,” said 
he to the familiars, *‘to my domestics ; she is under 
my protection.” 

His creatures advanced to seize her. ‘Oh, no! 
oh, no!” cried she, with new terrors, and clinging 
to the familiars, ‘I have fled from no friends. He 

_ 1s not my protector! He is the murderer of my 
father !”’ : 

The familiars were perplexed ; the crowd pressed 
on, with eager curiosity. “Stand off!” cried the 
fiery Ambrosio dashing the throng from around 
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him. Then turning to the familiars, with sudder 
moderation, “My friends,’ said he, “ deliver this 
poor girl to me. Her distress has turned her brain; 
she has escaped from her friends and protectors this 
morning; but a little quiet and kind treatment will 
restore her to tranquillity.” 

“JT am not mad! I am not mad!” cried she, ve- 
hemently. “Oh, save me!—save me from these 
men! I have no protector on earth but my father 
and him they are murdering !”’ 

The familiars shook their heads; her wildness 
corroborated the assertions of Don Amprosio, and 
his apparent rank commanded respect and belief. 
They relinquished their charge to him, and he was 
consigning the struggling Inez to his creatures. 

“Let go your hold, villain!’ cried a voice from 
among the erowd—and Antonio was seen eagerly 
tearing his way through the press of people. , 
“Seize him! seize him!” cried Don Ambrosio 
to the familiars, “’tis an accomplice of the sorcer- 
ersan 

“ Liar!’? retorted Antonio, as he thrust the mob 
to. the right and left, and forced himself to the spot. 

The sword of Don Ambrosio flashed in an instant 


from the scabbard; the student was armed, and’ 


equally alert. There was a fierce clash of weapons: 
the crowd made way for them as they fought, and 
closed again, so as.to hide them from the view of 
Inez. All was tumult and confusion for a moment, 
when there was a kind of shout from the specta- 
tors, and the mob again opening, she beheld, as she 
thought, Antonio weltering in his blood. ~ 

This new shock was too great for her already over- 
strained intellects. A giddiness seized upon her; 
every thing seemed to whirl before her eyes; she 
gasped some incoherent words, and sunk senseless 
upon the ground, 

Days—weceks elapsed, before Inez returned to con- 
sciousness. At length she opened her eyes, as if out 
of a troubled sleep. She was lying upon a magnifi- 
cent bed, *n a chamber richly furnished with pier- 
glasses, and massive tables inlaid with silver, of ex- 
quisité workmanship. The walls were covered with 
tapestry ; the cornices nchly gilded; through the 
door, which stood open, she perceived a superb sa- 
loon, with statues and crystal lustres, and a magnifi- 
cent suite of apartments beyond. The casements of 
the room were open to admit the soft breath of 
summer, which stole in, laden with perfumes from a 
neighbouring, garden; from whence, also, the re- 
freshing sound of fountains and the sweet notes of 


\ 


birds came in mingled music to her ear, 


Female attendants were moving, with noiseless _ 


step, about the chamber ; but she feared to address 
them. She doubted whether this were not all delu- 
sion, or\whether she was not still in the palace of 
Don Ambrosio, and_that her escape, and all its cir- 


cumstances, had not been buta feverish dream, She 


closed her eyes again, endeavouring to recall the past, 
and to separate the real from the imaginary. The 
last scenes of consciousness, however, rushed too 
forcibly, with all their horrors, tq her mind to be 
doubted, and she turned shuddering from the rec- 
ollection, to gaze once more on the quiet and serene 
magnificence around her. As she again opened her 
eyes, they rested on an object that at once dispelled 


every alarm. At the head of her bed sat a venerable . 


form, watching over ‘er with a look of fond anxiety 
——it was her father ! 


I will not attempt to describe the scene that en- 


sued ; nor the moments of rapture which more than 
repaid all the sufferings that her affectionate heart 
had undergone. As soon as their feelings had become 
more talm, the alchymist stepped out of the room 
to introduce a stranger, to whom he was 1 
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Bs The feelings of Inez were alinost Canes by 
these sudden reverses, and it was some time before 
_ she was sufficiently composed to comprehend the ex- 
ation of this seeming romance. 
ppeared that the lover, who had sought her 
sections in the lowly guise of a student, was only 
on and heir of a powerful grandee of Valentia, He 
ad been placed at the university of Salamanca ; but 
lively curiosity, and an eagerness for adventure, 


His rambling inclination satisfied, he had 
ned incognito for a time at Granada, until, by 
farther study and self-regulation, he could prepare 
self to return home with credit, and atone for his 
ansgressions against paternal authority. 
How hard he had studied, does not remain on 
record. All that we know is his romantic adventure 
f the tower. . It was at first a mere youthful caprice, 
x xcited by a glimpse of a beautiful face. In be- 
- coming a disciple of the alchymist, he probably 
thought of nothing more than pursuing a light love 
affair. Farther acquaintance, however, had com- 
pletely fixed his affections; and he had determined 
to conduct Inez and her father to Valentia, and to 
trust to her merits to secure his father’s consent to 
; _ their union. 
- In the meantime, he had been traced to his con- 
3 Se estment: His father had received intelligence of 
__, his being entangled in the snares of a mysterious ad- 
venturer and his daughter, and likely to become the 
pate: of the fascinations of the latter. Trusty emis- 
' saries had been despatched to seize upon him by 
es jain force, and convey him without delay to the 
ee paternal home. 
What eloquence he had ea with his father, to 
2 -€onvince him of the innocence, the honour, and the 
high descent of the alchymist, and of the exalted 
__ worth of his daughter, does not appear. All that 
we know is, that the father, though a very pas- 
Sioaate, was a very reasonable man, as appears by 
_his consenting that his son should return to Gra- 
“Bats, and conduct Inez as his affianced bride to 
_ ‘Valentia. 
rae Away, then, Don Antonio hurried back, full of 
nie fe yous anticipations. He still forbore to throw off 
is disguise, fondly picturing to himself what would 
be the surprise of Inez, when, having won her heart 
and hand as a poor wandering scholar, he should 
faise her and her father at~once to opulence and 
ae 
On his arrival he ‘had been shocked \at finding 
“the tower deserted by its inhabitants. In vain he 
_ sought for intelligence concerning them; a mystery 
. hung over their disappearance which he could not 
- penetratefimtil he was thunderstruck, on accidentaily 
_ reading a list of the prisoners at the impending auto 
_ da fé, to find the name of his venerable master among 
Evcthe condemned. 
It was the very morning of the execution. The 
Procession was already on its way to the grand 
square. Not a moment was to be lost. The grand 
os eae was a relation of Don Antonio, though 
they had never met. His first impulse was to make 
himself known ; to exert all his family influence, the 
weight of his name, and the power of his eloquence, 
- im vindication of the alchymist. But the grand in- 
- quis:tor was already proceeding, in all his pomp, to 
the rae where the fatal ceremony was to be per- 
How was he to be approached? Antonio 
tr oe into the crowd, in a fever . f ay 


where he arrived just in time to rescue Inez, a as has 


had induced him to:abandon the university, without, 
his father’s consent, and to visit various parts of 


| been mentioned. 

It was Don ee eee that fell in their cone 
Being desperately wounded, and thinking his e 
approaching, he had confessed to an attending fathe 
of the inquisition, that he was the sole cause of th 
alchymist’s condemnation, and that the evidence on 
which it was grewnded was altogether false. The 
testimony of Don Antonio came in corroboration of 
this avowal; and his relationship to the grand 
quisitor had, in all probability, its proper weight 
Thus was the poor alchymist snatched, in a man< 
ner, from the very flames; and so great had be 
the sympathy awakened in his case, that for o ce 
a populace rejoiced at bene disappointed of an exe: 
CUMON? 7 

The residue of the story may readily be | ima: 
by every one versed in this valuable kind of history 
Don Antonio espoused the lovely Inez, and to 
her and her father with him to Valentia. Stu 
she had been a loving and dutiful daughter, so she 
proved a true and tender wife. It was not long 
before Don Antonio succeeded to his father’s tit 
and estates, and he and his fair spouse were — 
nowned for being the handsomest and happi 
couple in all Valentia, _ 

As to Don Ambrosio, he partially recovered 
the enjoyment of a broken constitution and a blast 
name, and hid his remorse and disgrace in a con: 
vent ; while the poor victim of his arts, who had as- 
sisted Inez in her escape, unable to conquer the ear fi os 
passion that he had awakened in her bosom, though 
convinced of the baseness of the object, retired fro 
the world, and became an humble sister in a nun: 
nery. 

The worthy alchymist took up his abode with hie 
children. A pavilion, in the garden of their palace, 
was assigned to him as a laboratory, where he re 
sumed his researches with renovated ardour, after 
the grand secret. He was now and then assisted by 
his son-in-law ; but the latter slackened grievously in 
his zeal and diligence, after marriage. Still he would — 
listen with profound gravity and attention to the old 
man’s rhapsodies, and his quotations from Paracel- 
sus, Sandivogius, and Pietro D’Abano, which daily — 
grew longer and longer. In this way the good al- 
chymist lived on quietly and comfortably, to what is _ 
called a good old age, that is to say, an age that is 
good for nothing; and unfortunately for mankind 
was hurried out of life in his ninetieth year, just as 
he was on the point of discovering the Philos ee s. 
Stone. 


Such was the story of the captain’s friend, with. 
which we whiled away the moming. The captain 24 
was, every now and then, interrupted by cuestions 
and remarks, which I have not mentioned, lest I 
should break the continuity of the tale. He was a 
little disturbed, also, once or twice, by the general, 
who fell asleep, and breathed rather hard, to the 
great horror and annoyance of Lady Lillycraft. In” Be: 
a long and tender love scene, also, which was par. 
ticularly to her ladyship’s taste, the unlucky eee i 
having his head a little sunk upon his breast, kept 
making a sound at regular intervals, very much like 
the word pish, long drawn out. At length be made 
an odd abrupt guttural sound, that suddenly awoke 
him ; he hemmed, looked about with a slight degree ~ 
of consternation, and then began to play with her 
ladyship’s work-bag, which, however, she rather 
pettishly withdrew. The steady sound of the cap- 
tain’s voice was still too potent a soporific for the — 
poor general; he kept gleaming up and sinking in 
the socket, unl the cessation of the tale again. rolsey, 


ick 


540 


him, when le started awake, put his foot down upon 
Lady Lillvcraft’s cur, the sleeping Beauty, which 
\ yelped and seized him by the leg, and, in a moment, 
the whole library resounded with: yelpings and ex- 
_clamations. Never did man more completely mar 
his fortunes while he was asleep. Silence being at 
length restored, the company expressed their thanks 
to the captain, and gave various opinions of the 
‘sory. The parson’s mind, I found, had been con- 
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tinually running upon the leaden m4.uscripts, men-— 
toned an the hesiuning. as dug up at Granada, and 
he put several-eager questions to the captain on thea 
subject. The general could not well make out the «i 
drift of the story, but thought it a little confused. 
“T am glad, however,” said he, “that they burnt the — 
old chap of the tower; I have no doubt he was a H 
notorious imposter.” * 4 

[END OF VOL. ONE. ] 
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CRAYON, GENT. 


SECOND. 


Under this cloud I walk, Gentlemen; pardon my rude assault. 
I am atraveller, who, having surveyed most of the terrestrial angles 
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His certain life, that never can deceive him, 
Is full of thousand sweets, and rich content; _ 
The smooth-leaved beeches in the field receive him 
With coolest shade, till noontide’s heat be spent. 
His life is neither tost in boiterous seas 
Or the vexatious world 5 or lost in slothful ease. 
Pleased and full blest he lives, when he his God'can please. 


Puingas FLETCHER. 


I TAKE great pleasure in accompanying the Squire 
‘in his perambulations about his estate, in which he 
is often attended by a kind of cabinet council. His 

rime ‘minster, the steward, is a very worthy and 

onest old man, that assumes a right of way ; that is 
to say, a right to have his own way, from having 
lived time out'of mind on the place. He loves the 
estate even better than he does ,the Squire; and 
thwarts the latter sadly in many of his projects of 
improvement, being a little prone to disapprove of 
every plan that does not originate with himself. 

In the course of one of these perambulations, I 
have known the Squire to point out some important 
alteration which he was contemplating, in the dispo- 
sition or cultivation of the grounds; this, of course, 
would be opposed by the steward, and a long argu- 
ment would ensue, over a stile, or on a rising’ piece 
of ground, until the Squire, who has a high opinion 
of the other’s ability and integrity, would be fain to 
give up the point. This concession, I observed, 

' would immediately mollify the old man; and, after 

_ walking over a field or two in silence, with his hands 
behind his back, chewing the cud of reflection, ‘he 
would suddenly turn to the Squire, and observe, that 
*he had’ been turning the matter over in his mind, 
and, upon the whole, he believed he would take his 
honour’s advice.” 

Christy, the huntsman, is another of the Squire’s 
occasional attendants, to whom he continually refers 
in all matters of local history, as to a chronicle of 
the estate, having, in a manner, been acquainted 
with many of the trees, from the very time that 


of this globe, am hither arrived, to peruse this little spot. 
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they were acorns. Old Nimrod, as has been shown, 
is rather pragmatical in those points of knowledge 
on which he values himself; but the Squire rarely 
contradicts him, and is, in fact, one of the most in- 
dulgent potentates that ever was henpecked by his 
ministry. 

He often laughs about it himself, and evidently 
yields to these old men more from the bent of his 
own humour than from any want of proper author- 
ity. He likes this honest independence of old age, 
and is well aware that these trusty followers love 
and honour him in their hearts. He is perfectly at 
ease about his own dignity, and the respect of those «— 
around him; nothing disgusts him sooner than any 
appearance of fawning or sycophancy. 

I really have seen no display of royal state, that 
could compare with one of the Squire’s progresses 
about his paternal fields and through his hereditary — 
woodlands, with several of these faithful adherents ~ 
about him, and followed by a body-guard of dogs. 
He encourages a frankness and manliness of deport- 
ment among his dependants, and is the personal 
friend of his tenants; inquiring into their concerns, — 
and assisting them in times of difficulty and hardship, 
This has rendered him one of the most popular, and <— 
of course one of the happiest, of landlords. : 

Indeed, I do not know a more enviable condition 
of life, than that of an English gentleman, of sound 
judgment-and good feelings, who passes the greater — 
part of his time on an hereditary estate in the country. 
From the excellence of the roads, and the rapidity 
and exactness of the public conveyances, he is en- 
abled to command all the comforts and conven- 
iences, all the intelligence and novelties of the capital, 
while he is removed from its hurry and distraction. 
He has ample means of occupation and amusement, 
within his own domains; he may diversify his time, 
by rural occupations, by rural sports, by study, and 
by the delights of friendly society collected within 
his own hospitable halls. 

_ Or, if his views and feelings are of a more exten- 
sive and liberal nature, he has it greatly in his power 


by assisting in the disinterest- 


siples of the lower orders around 
using among them those lights which 
be important to their welfare; by mingling 
among them, gaining their confidence, be- 
g the immediate auditor of their complaints, 
forming himself of their wants, making himself a 
el through which their grievances may be 
ly communicated to the proper sources of miti- 
m and relief ; or by becoming, if need be, the 
intrepid and incorruptible guardian of their liber- 
ties—the enlightened champion of their rights. 
l this, it appears to me, can be done without 
any sacrifice of personal dignity, without any de- 
grading arts of popularity, without any truckling to 
vulgar prejudices or concurrence in vulgar clamour ; 
ye bY the steady influence of sincere and friendly 
unsel, of fair, upright, and generous deportment. 
hatever may be said of English mobs and English 
_.demagogues, I have never met with a people more 
_- open to reason, more considerate in their tempers, 
lore tractable by argument in the roughest, times, 
_ than the English.. They are remarkably quick at dis- 
‘cerning and appreciating whatever is manly and hon- 
ourable. They are, by nature and habit, methodical 
and orderly ; and they feel the value of all that is 
‘regular and respectable. They may occasionally be 
deceived by sophistry, and excited into turbulence 
by public distresses and the misrepresentations of de- 
signing men; but open their eyes, and they will 
eventually rally round the landmarks of steady truth 
and deliberate good sense. They are fond of estab- 
lished customs; they are fond of long-established 
“names; and that love of order and quiet which char- 
acterizes the nation, gives a vast influence to the 
descendants of the old families, whose forefathers 
have been lords of the soil from time immemorial. 
It is when the rich and well-educated and highly-, 
ivileged classes neglect their duties, when they 
neglect to study the interests, and conciliate the 
_ affections, and instruct the opinions, and champion 
_ the rights of the people, that the latter become dis- 
contented and turbulent, and fall into the hands of 
_ demagogues : the demagogue always steps in, where 
_ the patriot is wanting. There is a common high- 
- handed cant among the high-feeding, and, as they 
fancy themselves, high-minded men, about putting 
down the mob; but all true physicians know that 
it is better to sweeten the bloed than attack the tu- 
mour, to apply the emollient rather than the cautery. 
-_ -it-is absurd, in a country like England, where there 
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_ is so much freedom, and such a jealousy of right, 
be _ for any man to assume an aristocratical tone, and to 
~ talk superciliously of the common people. There is 


no rank that makes him independent of the opinions 
_ and affections of his fellow-men; there is no rank 
nor distinction that severs him ftom his fellow-sub- 
_~ jects; and if, by any gradual neglect or assumption 
on the one side, angi discontent and jealousy on the 
_ other, the orders of society should really separate, 
___ let those who stand on the eminence beware that the 
_ ¢hasm is not mining at their feet. The orders of 

- society, in all well-constituted governments, are 
_ mutually bound together, and important to each 
- other; there can be no such thing ina free goyern- 
Ment as a vacuum; and whenever one is likely to 
take place, by the drawing off of the rich and intelli- 
_ gent from the poor, the bad passions of society will 
rush in to fill up the space, and rend the whole 
asunder, ewan 
hough born and brought up in a republic, and 
d more confirmed in republican principles 


| by every year’s observation and experience, yet I a 
|not insensible to the excellence that may exist 
other forms.of government, nor to the fact that they 
the laws; by watching over the | 
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may be more suitable to the situation and circum- — 
stances of the countries in which they exist: I have 
endeavoured rather tc look at them as they are, and ~ 
to observe how they are calculated to effect the end — 
which they propose. “Considering, therefore, 
mixed nature’ of the government of this country, ar 
its representative form, I have looked with admii 
tion at the manner in which the wealth and influence 
and intelligence were spread over its whole surface 
not as in some monarchies, drained from the c 
try, and collected in towns and cities. J have con- — 
sidered the great rural establishments of the nobil 
and the lesser establishments of the gentry, as 
many reservoirs of wealth and intelligence distribute 
about the kingdom, apart from the towns, to irrigate 
freshen, and fertilize the surrounding country. I 
have looked upon them, too, as the august retreat 0 
patriots and statesmen, where, in the enjoyment of 
honourable independence and elegant leisure, th 
might train up their minds to appear in those le 
lative assemblies, whose debates and decisions fo 
the study and precedents of other nations, and in: 
volve the interests of the world. ne 
I have been both surprised and disappointed, there 
fore, at finding that on this subject I was often in- — 
dulging in an Utopian dream, rather than a well 
founded opinion. I have been concerned at finding 
that these fine estates were too often involved, and 
mortgaged, or placed in the hands of creditors, and — 
the owners exiled from their paternal lands. Ther 
is an extravagance, I am told, that runs parallel wit 
wealth; a lavish expenditure among the great; 
senseless competition among the aspiring; a he 
less, joyless dissipation among all the upper ranks, 
that often beggars even these splendid establishments, _ 
breaks down the pride and principles of their posses- 
sors, and makes too many of them mere place-hunt- 
ers, or shifting absentees. It is thus that so man’ 
are thrown into the hands of government; and 
court, which ought to be the most pure and honour: 
able in Europe, is so often degraded by noble, bu 
importunate time-servers. It is thus, too, that s 
many become exiles from their native land, crowd- 
ing the hotels of foreign countries, and expending 
upon thankless strangers the wealth so hardly drain- 
ed from their laborious peasantry. I have looked 
upon these latter with a mixture of censure and con- 
cern, -Knowing the almost bigoted fondness of an 
Englishman for his native home, I can conceive what 
must be their compunction and regret, when, amidst, 
the sunburnt plains of France, they call to mind the 
green fields of England; the hereditary groves which 
they have abandoned; and the hospitable roof of — 
their fathers, which they have left desolate, or to be 
inhabited by strangers. But retrenchment is no plea 
for abandonment of country. They have risen with 
the prosperity of the land; let them abide its fluctua- 
tions, and conform to its fortunes. It is not for the . 
rich to fly, because the country is suffering : let them’ 
share, in their relative proportion, the common lot ; 
they owe it to the land that has elevated them to — 
honour and affluence. When the poor, have to die 
minish their scanty morsels of bread; when they 
have to compound with the cravings of nature, and — 
study with how little they can do, and not be starved ; 
it is not then for the rich to fly, and diminish still — 
farther the resources of the poor, that they them- 
selves may live in splendour in a cheaper country. — 
Let them rather retire to their estates, and there — 
practise retrenchment. Let them return to that — 
noble simplicity, that practical good sense, that — 
honest pride, which form the foundation of true En 
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-gilish character, and from them they may again rear 
the edifice of fair and honourable prosperity. _ 

On the rural habits of the English nobility and 
_gentry, on the manner in which they discharge their 
ties of their patrimonial possessions, depend 
reatly the virtue and welfare of the nation. So 
g as they pass the greater part of their time in 
€ quiet and purity of the country ; surrounded by 
the monuments of their illustrious ancestors ; sur- 
rounded by every thing that can inspire generous 
gride, noble emulation, and amiable and magnani- 
“mous sentiment; so long they are safe, and in them 
e nation may repose its interests and its honour. 
it the moment that they become the servile throng- 
ers of court avenues, and give themselves up to the 
political intrigues and heartless dissipations of the 
metropolis, that moment they lose the real nobility 
their natures, and become the mere leeches of the 
untry. : 
_ That the great majority of nobility and gentry in 
England are endowed with high notions of honour 

_and independence, I thoroughly believe. They have 
__ evidenced it lately on very important questions, and 
have given an example of adherence to principle, in 
yreference to party and power, that must have as- 
_tonished many of the venal and obsequious courts of 
Europe. Such are the glorious effects of freedom, 
when infused into a constitution. ‘But it seems to 
me, that they are apt to forget the positive nature 
of their duties, and to fancy that their eminent privi- 
leges are only so many means of self-indulgence. 
They should recollect, that in a constitution like that of 
England, the titled orders are intended to be as useful 
as they are ornamental, and it is their virtues alone 
“that can render them both. Their duties are divided 
between the sovereign and the subjects ; surrounding 
and giving lustre and dignity to the throne, and at 
the same time tempering and mitigating its rays, un- 
~til they are transmitted in mild and genial radiance 
_to the people. Born to leisure and opulence, they 
_ owe the exercise of their talents, and the expenditure 
of their wealth, to their native country. They may 
be compared to the clouds; which, being drawn up 
by the sun, and-elevated in the heavens, reflect and 
magnify his splendour ; while they repay the earth, 
from which they derive their sustenance, by return- 
ing their treasures to its bosom in fertilizing showers. 


A BACHELOR'S CONFESSIONS. 


“I'll live a private, pensive single life.”’ 
The Collier af Croydon. 


I WAS sitting in my room, a morning or two since, 
reading, when some one tapped at the door, and 
_ Master Simon entered. He had an unusually fresh 
appearance; he had put on a bright green riding- 
coat, with a bunch of violets in the button-hole, and 
-had the air of an old bachelor trying to rejuvenate 
_ ‘himself. He had not, however, his usual briskness 
and yivacity ; but loitered about the room with some- 
_ what of absence of manner, humming the old song— 
_ ‘Go, lovely rose, tell her that wastes her time and 

me;” and then, leaning against the window, and 
looking upon the landscape, he uttered a very audi- 
ble sigh. As I had not been accustomed to see 
Master Simon in a pensive mood, | thought there 
_ might be some vexation preying on his mind, and I 
endeavoured to introduce a cheerful strain of con- 
versation ; but he was not in the vein to follow it up, 
and proposed that we shouid take a walk. . 


af 
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ventured out of his dark hole to seek his mate ; 


‘|a sentimental passion that he once had for a most — 


It was a beautiful morning, of 
temperature, that seems to thaw all t 
of one’s blood, and to set all nature in 
The very fishes felt its influence ; the ca 


roach and the dace rose up to the surface o 
brook to bask in the sunshine, and the amorous fi 
piped from among the rushes. If ever an oyster 
really fall in love, as has bern said or sung, it f 
be on such a morning. : 
The weather certainly had its effect even upon 
Master Simon, for he seemed obstinately bent upon 
the pensive mood. Instead of stepping briskly alo 
smacking his dog-whip, whistling quaint ditties, 
telling sporting anecdotes, he leaned on my arm 
and talked about the approaching nuptials; fron 
whence he made several digressions upon the char. 
acter of womankind, touched a little upon the tende 
passion, and made sundry very excellent, though ~ 
rather trite, observations upon disappointments ink — 
love. It was evident that he had something on his 
mind which he wished to impart, but felt awkward 
in approaching it. I was curious to see to what this 
strain would lead; but was determined not to assist ~~ 
him. Indeed, I mischievously pretended to turn the 
conversation, and talked of his usual topics, dogs, 
horses, and hunting ; but he was very brief in his 
replies, and invariably got back, by hook or by crook, — 
into. the sentimental vein. a ‘ae 
At length we came to a clump of trees that over- 
hung a whispering brook, with a rustic bench at 
their feet. The trees were grievously scored with 
letters and devices, which had grown out of all shape 
and size by the growth of the bark; and it appeared 
that this grove had served as a kind of register of. 
the family loves from timé immemorial. Here Master 
‘Simon. made a pause, pulled up a tuft of, flowers, — 
threw them one by one into the water, and at length, — 
turning somewhat abruptly upon me, asked me if I 
had ever been in love. I confess the question star-—— 
tled me a little, as I am not over-fond of making con- 
fessions of my amorous follies; and above all, should 
never dream of choosing my friend Master Simon © 
for a confidant. He did not wait, however, for a 
reply; the inquiry was merely a prelude to a confes- — 
sion on his own part, and after several circumlocu- 
tions and whimsical preambles, he fairly disburthened — 
himself of a very tolerable story of his having been 
crossed in love. es 
The reader will, very probably, suppose that it re- 
lated to the gay widow who jilted him not long since — 
at Doncaster races ;—no such thing. It was about — 


beautiful young lady, who wrote. poetry and played © 
on the harp. He used to serenade her; and, in- 
deed, he described several tender and gallant scenes, _ 
in which he was evidently picturing himself_in his — 
mind’s eye as some elegant hero of romance, though, 
unfortunately for the tale, I only sawhim as he stood 
before me, a dapper little old bachelor, with a face 
like an apple that has dried with the bloom on it. 
What were the particulars of ‘his tender tale, I 
have already forgotten ; indeed, I listened to it with — 
a heart like a very pebble-stone, having hard work to _ 
repress a smile while Master Simon was putting on 
the amorous swain, uttering every now and then a — 
sigh, and endeavouring to look sentimental and mel- _ 
ancholy. -y “Ee sae 
_All that I recollect is that the lady, according to ~ 
his account, was certainly a little touched ; for she 
used to accept all the music that he copied for her 
harp, and all the patterns that he drew for her dress- — 
es; and, he began to flatter himself, after a lon 
course of delicate attentions, that he was gra 
fanning up a gentle flame in her he a 


suddenly accepted the hand of-a rich, boisterous, 


fox-hunting baronet, without either music or senti- 
ment, who carried her by storm after a fortnight’s 


- courtship, 


? 


Master Simon could not help concluding by some 
observation about “modest merit,” and the power 
of gold over the sex. As a remembrance of his 
passion, he pointed out a heart carved on the bark 
of one of the trees; but which, in the process of 
time, had grown out into a large excrescence; and 
he showed me a lock of her hair, which he wore in 
a true-lover’s knot, in a large gold brooch. 

I have seldom met with an old bachelor that had 


not, at some time or other, his nonsensical moment, 


when he would become tender and sentimental, talk 
about the concerns of the heart, and have some con- 
fession of a delicate nature to make. Almost every 
man has some little trait of romance in his life, which 
he looks back to with fondness, and about which he 


is apt to grow garrulous occasionally. He recollects 


himself as he was at the time, young and gamesome ; 
and forgets that his hearers have no other idea of 


- -he hero of the tale, but such as he may appear at 


the time of telling it; peradventure, a withered, 
whimsical, spiridle-shanked old. gentleman. With 
married men, it is true, this is not so frequently the 


~ case: their amorous romance is apt to decline after 


marriage ; why, 1 cannot for the life of me imagine ; 
but with a bachelor, though it may slumber, it never 
dies. It is always liable to break out again in tran- 
sient flashes, and. never so much as on a spring 
moming in the country; or on a winter evening 
when seated in his solitary chamber stirring up the 
fire and talking of matrimony, 

The moment that Master Simon had gone through 
his confession, and, to use the common phrase, “ had 
made a clean breast of it,” he became quite himself 
again. He had settled the point which had been 
worrying his mind, and doubtless considered himself 
established as a man of sentiment in my opinion. 
Before we had finished our morning’s stroll, he was 


- singing as blithe as a grasshopper, whistling to his 


dogs, and telling droll stories ; and I recollect that 
he was particularly facetious that day at dinner on 
the subject of matrimony, and uttered several excel- 
lent jokes; not to be found in Joe Miller, that made 
the bride elect blush and look down ; but set all the 
old gentlemen at the table in a roar, and absolutely 
brought tears into the general’s eyes. 


ENGLISH GRAVITY, 


‘““Merrie England!” 


Sm — Ancient Phrase. 


THERE is nothing so rare as for a man to ride his 
hobby without molestation. I find the Squire has 


“not so undisturbed an indulgence in his humours as 


I had imagined; but has been repeatedly thwarted 
of late, and has suffered a kind of well-meaning per- 
gecution from 3 Mr. Faddy, an old gentleman of 
some weight, at least of purse, who has recently 
moved into:the neighbourhood. He is a worthy and 
substantial manufacturer, who, having accumulated 
a large fortune by dint of steam-engines and spinning- 
jennies, has retired from business, and’set up for a 
country gentleman. He has taken an old country- 
seat, and refitted it; and painted and plastered it, 
until it looks not unlike his own manufactory. He 
has been particularly careful in mending the walls 


and hedges, and putting up notices of spring-guns 


and man-traps in every part of his premises. Indeed, 


x 


!ceived with the best grace in the world. 
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he shows great jealousy about his territorial rights, 
having stopped up a footpath that led across his 
fields, and given warning, in staring letters, that who- 
ever was found trespassing on those grounds would 
be prosecuted with the utmost rigour of the law. 
He has brought into the country w-th him all the 
practical maxims of town, and the bustling habits of 
business ; and is one of those sensible, useful, pros- 
ing, troublesome, intolerable old gentlemen, that go 
about wearying and worrying society with excellent 
plans for public utility. 

He is very much disposed to be on intimate terms 
with the Squire, and calls on him every now and 
then, with some project for the goodjof the neigh- 
bourhood, which happens to run diametrically oppo- 
site to some one or other of the Squire’s peculiar 
notions; but which is “too sensible a measure” to 
be openly opposed. He has annoyed him excessively, 
by enforcing the vagrant laws ; persecuting the gip- 
sies, and endeavouring to suppress country wakes 
and holiday games; which he considers great nui- 
sances, and reprobates as causes of the deadly sin of 
idleness. é 

There is evidently in-all this a little of the osten- 
tation of newly-acquired consequence; the trades- 
man is gradually swelling into the aristocrat; and he 
begins to grow excessively intolerant of every thing 
that is not genteel, He has a great deal to say about 


“the common people;” talks much of his park, his — 
preserves, and the necessity of enforcing the game- | 


laws more strictly ; and makes frequent use of the 
phrase, ‘the gentry of the neighbourhood.” 

He came to the Hall lately, with a face full of 
business, that he and the Squire, to use his own 
words, “might lay their heads together,” to hit upon 
some mode of putting a stop to the frolicking at the 
village on the approaching May-day. It drew, he 
said, idle people together from all parts of the neigh- 
bourhood, who spent the day fiddling, dancing, and 
carousing, instead of staying at home to work for 
their families. : 

Now, as the Squire, unluckily, is at the bottom of 
these May-day revels, it may be supposed that the 
suggestions of the sagacious Mr. Faddy were not re- 
It is true, 
the old gentleman is too courteous to show any tem- 
per to a guest in his own house; but no sooner was 
he gone, than the indignation of the Squire found 


vent, at having his poetical cobwebs invaded by this / 


buzzing, blue-bottle fly of traffic. In his warmth, he 
inveighed against the whole race of manufacturers, 
who, I found, were sore disturbers of his comfort. 
‘ Sir,”’ said he, with emotion, “it makes my heart 
bleed, to see all our fine streams dammed up, and 
bestrode by cotton-mills; our valleys smoking with 
steam-engines, and the din of the hammer and the 
loom scaring away all our rural delight. What's to 
become of merry old England, when its manor- 
houses are all turned into manufactories, and its 
sturdy peasantry into pin-makers and stocking- 
weavers? I have looked in vain for merry Sherwood, 
and all the greenwood haunts of Robin Hood; the 
whole country is covered with manufacturing towns, 
I have stood on the ruins of Dudley Castle, and 
looked round, with an aching heart, on what were 
once its feudal domains of verdant and beautiful 
country. Sir, I beheld a mere campus phlegre; ‘a 
region of fire; reeking with coal-pits, and furnaces, 
and smelting-houses, vomiting forth flames and 
smoke, The pale and ghastly people, toiling among 
vile exhalations, looked more like demons than hu- 
man beings; the clanking wheels and engines, seen 
through the murky atmosphere, looked like instru- 
ments of torture in this pandemonium. What is te 
become of the country, with these evils rankling ir 
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ts very core? Sir, these manufacturers will be the 
ruin of our rural manners; they will destroy the 
national character; they will not leave materials for 
a single line of poetry!’ 
_ The Squire is apt to wax eloquent on/such themes ; 
and [ could hardly help smiling at this whimsical 
lamentation over national industry and public im- 
provement. JI am told, however, that he really 
_ grieves at the growing spirit of trade, as destroying 
the charm of life. He considers every new short- 
hand mode of doing things, as an inroad of snug 
sordid method; and thinks that this will soon be- 
come a mere matter-of-fact world, where life will be 
reduced to a;mathematical, calculation of conveni- 
ences, and every thing will be done by steam. 

He maintains, also, that the nation has declined 
«n its free and joyous spirit, in proportion as it has 
turned its attention to commerce and manufactures ; 
and that, in old times, when England was an idler, 
it was also a merrier little island. In support of this 
opinion, he adduces the frequency and splendour of 
ancient festivals and merry-makings, and the hearty 
Spirit with which they were kept up by all classes of 
people. His memory is stored with the accounts 


given by Stow, in his Survey of London, of the holi- 


day revels at the inns of court, the Christmas mum- 
meries, and the masquings and bonfires about the 
streets. London, he says, in those days, resembled 
the continental cities in its picturesque manners and 
amusements. The court used to dance after dinner, 
on public occasions. After the coronation dinner of 
Richard II, for example, the king, the prelates, the 


-* nobles, the knights, and the rest of the company, 


danced in Westminster Hall to the music of the 
minstrels. The example of the court was followed 
by the middling classes, and so down to the lowest, 
and the whole nation was a dancing, jovial nation. 


__ © He quotes a lively city picture of the times, given by 


> Stow, which resembles the lively scenes one may 


often see in the gay city of Paris; for he tells us that 
on holidays, after evening prayers, the maidens in 


~ London used to assemble before the door, in sight 


of their masters and dames, and while one played on 


brs a timbrel, the others danced for garlands, hanged 


t 
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+ ments. 


athwart the street. 

“Where will we meet with such merry groups 
now-a-days?” the Squire will exclaim, shaking his 
head mournfully ;—“and then as to the gaiety 
that prevailed in dress throughout all ranks of so- 
ciety, and made the very streets so fine and pictur- 
esque: ‘I have myself,’ says Gervaise Markham, 
' ‘met an ordinary tapster in his silk stockings, gar- 
ters deep fringed with gold lace, the rest of his 
apparel suitable, with cloak lined with velvet!’ 
Nashe, too, who wrote in 1593, exclaims at the 
finery of the nation: ‘England, the player’s stage 
of gorgeous attire, the ape of all nations’ super- 
fluities, the continual masquer in outlandish habili- 

Such are a few of the authorities quoted by the 
Squire, by way of contrasting what he supposes to 
have been the former vivacity of the nation with its 
present monotonous character. ‘John Bull,” he 
will say, “was then a gay cavalier, with his sword 
by his side and a feather in his cap; but he is nowa 
plodding citizen, in snuff-coloured coat and gaiters.” 

By the by, there really appears to have been 
gome change in the national character, since the 
days of which the Squire is so fond of talking; 
those days when this little island acquired its favour- 
ite old title of ‘merry England.” This may be 
attributed in part to the growing hardships of the 
times, and the necessity of turaing the whole atten- 

jon to the means of subsistence; but England’s 
gayest customs prevailed at times when her common 
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people enjoyed comparatively few of the comforts 
and conveniences that they do at present. It may 
be still more attributed to the universal spirit of 
gain, and the calculating habits that commerce has 
introduced ; but I am inclined to attribute it chiefly 
to the gradual increase of the liberty of the subject, 
and the growing freedom and activity of opinion. 

A free people are apt to be grave and thoughtful. 
They have high and important matters to occupy 
their minds. They feel that it is their right, then 
interest, and their duty, to mingle in public con- 
cerns, and.to watch over the general welfare. The 
continual exercise of the mind on political topics 


gives intenser habits of thinking, and a more serious ~ 


and earnest demeanozr. A nation becomes less gay, 
but more intellectually active and vigorous. It 
evinces less play of the fancy, but more power of 
the imagination; less taste and elegance, but more 
grandeur of mind; less animated vivacity, but deeper 
enthusiasm. 

It is when men are shut out of the regions of 
manly thought, by a despotic government; when 
every grave and lofty theme is rendered perilous to 
discussion and almost to reflection; it is then that 
they turn to the safer occupations of taste and 
amusement ; trifles rise to importance, and occupy 
the craving activity of intellect. No being is more 
void of care and reflection than the slave; none 
dances more gayly, in his intervals of labour; but 
make him free, give him rights and interests to guard, 
and he becomes thoughtful and laborious. 

The French are a gayer people than the English, 
Why? Partly from temperament, perhaps ; but great- 
ly because they have been accustomed to govern- 
ments which surrounded the free exercise of thought 
with danger, and where he only was safe who shut 
his eyes and ears to public events, and enjoyed the 
passing pleasure of the day. Within late years, they 
have had more opportunity of exercising their minds ; 
and within late years, the national character has 
essentially changed. Never did the French enjoy 
such a degree of freedom as they do at this moment; 
and at this moment the French are comparatively a 
grave people. 7 


GIPSIES, 


_* { 
What’s that to absolute freedom + such as the very beggars have, ~ 


to feast and revel here to-day, and yonder to-morrow ; next day 
where they please; and so on still, the whole country or kingdom 
over?) There’s liberty! the birds of the air can take no more, 


Sovial Crew. 


/ 

SINCE the meeting with the gipsies, which I have 
related in a former paper, I have observed several 
of them haunting the purlieus of the Hall, in spite 
of a positive interdiction of the Squire. They are 
part of a gang that has long kept about this neigh- 
bourhood, to the great annoyance of ther farmers, 
whose poultry-yards often suffer from their noc. 
turnal invasions. They are, however, in some 
measure patronized by the Squire, who considers 
the race as belonging to the good old times; which, 
to confess the private truth, seem to have abounded 
with good-for-nothing characters. 

This roving crewis called “ Starlight Tom’s Gang,” 
from the name of its chieftain, a notorious poacher. 
I have heard repeatedly of the misdeeds of this 
‘“‘minion of the moon ;” for every midnight depre- 
dation that takes place in park, or fold, or farm-yard, 
is laid to his charge, Starlight Tom, in fact, answers 


to his name; he seems to walk in darkness, and) ~ 
like a fox, to be traced in the morning by the mis- 


\ 


/ chief he has done. He reminds me of that fearful 
personage in the nursery rhyme: 
Who goes round the house at night? 
None but bloody Tom | 


Who steals all the sheep at night? 
None but one by one! 


In short, Starlight Tom is the scape-goat of the 
neighbourhood, but so cunning and adroit, that there 
is nc detecting him. Old Christy and the game- 
keeper have watched many a night, in hopes of en- 
trapping him; and Christy often patrols the park 
with his dogs, for the purpose, but all in vain. It is 
said that the Squire winks hard at his misdeeds, 
having an indulgent feeling towards the vagabond, 
because of his being very expert at all kinds of games, 

a great shot with the cross-bow, and the best mor- 

ris-dancer in the country. 

The Squire also suffers the gang to lurk unmo- 
__~ lested about the skirts of his estate, on condition 
that they do not come about the house. The ap- 

- proaching wedding, however, has made a kind of 
Saturnalia at the Hail, and has caused a suspen- 
- sion of all sober rule. It has produced a great 
_ sensation throughout the female part of the house- 
hold; not a housemaid but dreams of wedding 
favours, and has a husband running in her head. 
~ Such a time is a harvest for the gipsies: there is a 
public footpath leading across one part of the park, 
by which they have free ingress, and they are con- 
tinually hovering about the grounds, telling the 
servant-girls’ fortunes, or getting smuggled in to the 
young ladies. 

I believe the Oxonian amuses himself very much 
py furnishing them with hints in private, and be- 
wildering all the weak brains in the house with 
their wonderful revelations. The general certainly 
was very much astonished by the communications 
made to him the other evening by the gipsy girl: 
he kept a wary silence towards us on the subject, 
and affected to treat it lightly; but I have noticed 
that he has since redoubled his attentions to Lady 
Lillycraft and her dogs. 

I have seen also Phoebe Wilkins, the house- 
keeper’s pretty and love-sick niece, holding a long 
conference with one of these old sibyls behind a 
large tree) in the avenue, and often looking round to 
see that she was not observed. I make no doubt that 
she was endeavouring to get some favourable augury 
about the result of her love-quarrel with young 
Ready-Money, as oracles have always been more 
consulted on love affairs than upon any thing else. I 
fear, however, that.in-this instance the response was 
not so favourable as usual; for I perceived poor 
Phoebe returning pensively ‘towards the house, her 
head hanging down, her hat in her hand, and the 
riband trailing along the ground. 

At another time, as I turned a corner of a terrace, 
at the bottom of the garden, just by a clump of 
trees, and a large stone urn, I came upon a bevy of 
the young girls of the family, attended by this same 
Phoebe Wilkins. I was at a loss to comprehend the 
meaning of their blushing and giggling, and their 
apparent agitation, until 1 saw the red cloak of a 
gipsy vanishing among the shrubbery. A few mo- 
ments after, I caught sight of Master Simon and the 
Oxonian stealing along one of the walks of the gar- 
den, chuckling and laughing at their successful wag- 
gery ; having evidently put the gipsy up to the thing, 
and instructed her what to say. 

After all, there is something strangely pleasing in 
these tamperings with the future, even where we 
are convinced of the fallacy of the prediction. 
It is singular how willingly the mind will half de- 
ceive itself, and with what a degree of awe we will 
listen to these babblers about futurity. For my 
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part, I cannot feel angry with these poor vagabonds, 
that seek to deceive us into bright hopes and ex- 
pectations. I have always been something of a castle- 
builder, and have found my liveliest pleasures ta 
arise from the illusions which faney has cast over 
commonplace realities. As I get on in life, I find it 
more difficult to deceive myself in this delightful 
manner; and I should be thankful to any prophet, 
however false, that would conjure the clouds whick 
hang over futurity into palaces, and all its doubtfu 
regions into fairy-land. 

The Squire, who, as I have observed, has a pri — 
vate good-will towards gipsies, has suffered con- 
siderable annoyance on their account. Not that they 
requite his indulgence with ingratitude, for they de 
not depredate very flagrantly on his estate; but 
because their pilferings and misdeeds occasion loud 
murmurs in the village. I can readily understand 
the old gentieman’s humour on this point; I have 
a great toleration for all kinds of vagrant sunshiny 
existence, and must confess I take a pleasure in 
observing the ways of gipsies. The English, who 
are accustomed to them from childhood, and often 
suffer from their petty depredations, consider them 
as mere nuisances; but I have been very much 
struck with their peculiarities. I like to behold 
their clear olive complexions, their romantic black 
eyes, their raven locks, their lithe, slender figures; 
and hear them in low silver tones dealing forth 
magnificent promises of honours and estates, of 
world’s wealth, and ladies’ love. ay 

Their mode of life, too, has something in it very 
fanciful and picturesque. They are the free deni- 
zens of nature, and maintain a primitive indeper- 
dence, in spite of law and gospel; of county gaols 
and country magistrates. It is curious to see this 
obstinate adherence to the wild, unsettled habits of 
savage life transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion, and preserved in the midst of one of the most 
cultivated, populous, and systematic countries in the 
world. They are totally distinct from the busy, 
thrifty people about them. They seem to be, like the 
Indians of America, either above or below the ordi-~ 
nary cares and anxieties of mankind. Heedless of 
power, of honours, of wealth ; and indifferent to the 
fluctuations of times; the rise or fall of grain, or 
stock, or empires, they seem to laugh at the toiling, 
fretting world aroun 
to the philosophy of the old song: 

“Who would ambition shun, 

And loves to lie i’ the sun, 

Seeking the food he eats, 

And pleased with what he gets, 

Come hither, come hither, come hither ; 
Here shall he see 


No enemy, 
But winter and rough weather.” 


In this way, they-wander from county to county; 


keeping about the purlieus of villages, or in plen= — — 


teous neighbourhoods, where there are fat farms 
and rich country-seats. Their encampments are 
generally made in some beautiful spot—either a 
green shady nook of a road; or on the border of 3 
common, under a sheltering hedge; or on the skirts 
of a fine spreading wood. They are always to be © 

found lurking about fairs, and races, and rustic 
gatherings, wherever there is pleasure, and throng, 
and idleness. They are the oracles of milk-maids 
and: simple serving-girls ; and sometimes have even 
the honour of perusing the white hands of gentle- 
men’s daughters, when rambling about their fathers 
grounds, They are the bane of good housewives 
and thrifty farmers, and odious in the eyes of coun 
try justices; but, like all other vagabond beings, they 
have something to commend them to the fancy 
They are among the last traces, in these matter-of 


Bab 


them, and to live according - 
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fact days, of the motley population of former times ; 
and are whimsically associated in my mind with fair- 
les and witches, Robin Goodfellow, Robin Hood, and 
the other fantastical personages of poetry. 


MAY-DAY CUSTOMS. 


Happy the age, and harmless were the dayes, 
(For then true love and amity was found,) 
When every village did a May-pole raise, 

And Whitsun ales and May-games did abound : 
And all the lusty yonkers in a rout, 
With merry lasses daunc’d the rod about, 
Then friendship t:. their banquets bid the guests, 
And poore men far ’d the better for their feasts. 


Pasquit’s Palinodia. 


(HE month of Ay ril has nearly passed away, and 
we are fast approaching that poetical day, which 
was considered, in uld times, as the boundary that 

arted the frontiers of winter and summer, With all 
its caprices, however, I like the month of April. I 
like these laughing and crying days, when sun and 
‘shade seem to run in billows over the landscape. I 
like to see the sudden shower coursing over the 
meadow, and giving all nature a greener smile; and 
the bright sunbeams chasing the flying cloud, and 
turning all its drops into diamonds. 
I was enjoying % morning of the kind, in company 


_with the Squire, in one of the finest parts of the 


park. We were skirting a beautiful grove, and he 
was giving me a kind of biographical account of 
“several of his favourite forest trees, when he heard 
the strokes of an axe from the midst of a thick 
copse. The Squire paused and listened, with man- 
ifest signs of uncasiness. He turned his steps in the 
direction of the sound. The strokes grew louder 
and louder as we advanced; there wasyevidently a 
vigorous arm wielding the axe. The Squire quick- 
ened his pace, but in vain; a loud crack, and a suc- 
ceeding crash, told that the mischief had been done, 
and some child of the forest laid low.. When we 
came to the place, we found Master Simon and sev- 
eral others standing about a tall and beautifully 
straight young tree, which had just beén felled. 

The Squire, though a man of most harmonious 
dispositions, was completely put out of tune by this 
circumstance. He felt like a monarch witnessing 
the murder of one of his liege subjects, and demand- 
ed, with some asperity, the meaning of the outrage. 
It turned out to be an affair of Master Simon’s, who 
had selected the tree, from its height and straight- 
ness, for a May-pole, the old one which stood on the 
village ‘green being unfit for farther service. If any 
thing could have soothed the ire of my worthy host, 
it would have been the reflection that his tree had 
fallen in so good a cause; and I saw that there was 
a great struggle between his fondness for his groves, 
and his devotion to May-day. He could not con- 
template the prostrate tree, however, without indulg- 
ing in lamentation, and making a kind of funeral 
eulogy, like Mark Antony over the body of Cesar; 
and he forbade that any tree should thenceforward 
be cut down on his estate, without a warrant from 


_ himself; being determined, he said, to hold the sov- 


ereign power of life and death in his own hands. 
This mention of the May-pole struck my attention, 

and I inquired whether the old customs connected 

with it were really kept up in this part of the coun- 
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The Squire shook his head mournfully; and I 
found I had touched on one of his tender points, for 


“he grew quite melancholy in bewailing the total de- 


cline of old May-day. Though it is regularly cele- 
rated in the neighhouring village, yet it has been 


\ 


merely resuscitated by the worthy Squire, and 1\ ~ 
kept up in a forced state of existence at his expense, — 
He meets with continual discouragements ; and finds 
great difficulty in getting the country bumpkins to _ 
play their parts tolerably. He manages to have 
every year a “Queen of the May;” but as to Robin — 
Hood, Friar Tuck, the Dragon, the Hobby-Horse, i 
and all the other motley crew that used to enliven 
the day with their mummery, he has not ventured te 
introduce them. r 

Still I look forward with some interest to the 
promised shadow of old May-day, even though it be 
but a shadow; and I feel more and more pleased 
with the whimsical yet harmless hobby of my host, 
which is surrounding him with agreeable associa- 
tions, and making a little world of poetry about him. 
Brought up, as I have been, in a new country, I may 
appreciate too highly the faint vestiges of ancient 
customs which I now and then meet with, and the 
interest I express in them may provoke a smile from 
those who are negligently suffering them to pass . 
away. But with whatever indifference they may be 
regarded by those “to the manner born,”’ yet in my 
mind the lingering flavour of them imparts a charm 
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to rustic life, which nothing else could readily supply. 4 

I shall never forget the delight I felt on first see-  / 
ing a May-pole. It was on the banks of the Dee, ~ 
close by the picturesque old bridge that stretches ~— 
across the river from the quaint little city of Chester. : 
I had already been carried back into former days,  — 
by the antiquities of that venerable Pe the ex- : 
amination of which is equal to turning over the ~— 
pages of a black-letter volume, or gazing on the 2 
pictures in Froissart. The May-pole on the margin — 4 
of that poetic stream completed the illusion. My —~ 
fancy adorned it with wreaths of flowers, and peo- = 
pled the green bank with all the dancing revelry of 
May-day. The mere sight of this May-pole gavea’~ 
glow to my feelings, and spread a charm over the 7 
country for the rest of the day ; and-as I traversed — = 
a part of the fair plain of Cheshire, and the beauti = 


ful borders of Wales, and looked from among swell: 
ing hills down a long green valley, through which 
“the Deva wound its wizard stream,” my imagina- 
tion turned all into a perfect Arcadia, 

Whether it be owing to such poetical associations 
early instilled into my mind, or whether there is, aS 
if were, a sympathetic revival and budding forth | 
of the feelings at this season, certain it is, that J 
always experience, wherever I may be placed, a de- 
lightful.expansion of the heart at the return of May. ” 
It is said that birds about this time will become 
restless in their cages, as if instinct with the season, 
conscious of the revelry that is going on in the 
groves, and impatient to break from their bondage, 
and join in the jubilee of the year. In like manner I 
have felt myself excited, even in the midst of the 
metropolis, when the windows, which had been 
churlishly closed all winter, were again thrown open 
to receive the balmy breath of May ; when the sweets 
of the country were breathed into the town, and ~ 
flowers ‘were cried about the streets, I have con- 
sidered the treasures of flowers thus poured in,asso 
many missives from nature, inviting us forth to ene 
joy the virgin beauty of the year, before its freshness 
is exhaled by the heats of sunny summer. : 

One can readily imagine what a gay scene it must 
have been in jolly old London, when the doors were 
decorated with flowering branches, when every hat 
was decked with hawthorn, and Robin Hood, Friar 
Tuck, Maid Marian, the morris-dancers, and all the _ 
other fantastic masks and revellers, were perform-  _ 
ing their antics about the May-pole in every part of 
the city. : 
I am not a bigoted admirer of old times and old 
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ue every custom that tends to infuse poetical 
) the common,people, and to sweeten and 
rudeness of rustic manners,/without des- 
their simplicity. Indeed, it is to the decline 
this happy simplicity, that the decline of this 


and the homely May-day pageant, have 
lly disappeared, in proportion as the peasantry 


_ have become expensive and artificial in their pleas- |. 


and too knowing for simple enjoyment. 
me attempts, the Squire informs me, have been 
of late years, by men of both taste and learn- 
, to rally back the popular feeling to these stand- 
of primitive simplicity ; but the time has gone 
by, the feeling has become chilled by habits of gain 
_and traffic, the country apes the manners and amuse- 
_Ments of the town, and little is heard of May-day at 
_ present, except from the lamentations of authors, 
oO sigh after it from among the brick walls of the 
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aes “For O, for O, tHe Hobby-Horse is forgot.” 


VILLAGE WORTHIES. 


Nay. I tell you, I am so well beloved in our town, that not the 
worst dog in the street will hurt my little finger. 
: z Collier of Croydon. 


As the neighbouring village is one of those out- 
f-the-way, but gossiping, little places where a small 
matter makes a great stir, it is not to be supposed 
that the approach of a festival like that of May-day 
can be regarded with indifference, especially since it 
is made a matter of such moment by the great folks 
at the Hall. Master Simon, who is the faithful fac- 
totum of the worthy Squire, and jumps with his hu- 
mour in every thing, is frequent just now in his visits’ 
to the village, to give directions for the impending 
féte; and as I have taken the liberty occasionally of 
accompanying him, I have been enabled to get some 
insight into the characters and internal politics of 
this very sagacious little community. . 
Master Simon is in fact the Cesar of the village. 
It is true the Squire is the protecting power, but his 
-factotum is the active and busy agent. He inter- 
_meddles in all its concerns, is acquainted with all 
the inhabitants and their domestic history, gives 
counsel to the old folks in their business matters, 
_and the young folks in their love affairs, and enjoys 
the proud satisfaction of being a great man in a 
little world. 
_ He is-the dispenser, too, of the Squire’s charity, 
which is bounteous; and, to do Master Simon jus- 
_ tice, he performs this part of his functions with great 
'alacrity. Indeed, I have been entertained with the 
mixture of bustle, importance, and kind-heartedness 
which he displays. He is of too vivacious a tempera- 
‘ment to comfort the afflicted by sitting down, mo- 
ping and whining, and blowing noses in concert ; but 
- goes whisking about like a sparrow, chirping conso- 
lation into: every hole and corner of the village. | 
have seen an old woman, in a red cloak, hold him 
for halfan hour together with some long phthisical, 
distress, which Master Simon listened to 
bob of the head, smack of his dog- 
‘symptoms of impatience, though he 
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‘report of the case to the Squire. I have watched 


| without sitting down, made many excellent off-hand se 


cust m may be traced, and the rural dance on the 


wards made a 
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most faithful and circumstantia 


him, too, during one of his pop visits into the cot- — 
tage of a superannuated villager, who is a pensioner — 
of the Squire, where he fidgeted about the room 


reflections with the old invalid, who was propped 
-up in his chair, about the shortness of life, the cer- rie 
tainty of death, and the necessity of preparing for — 
“that awful change ;”’ quoted several texts of script= — 
ure very incorrectly, but much to the edification of — 
the cottager’s wife ; and on coming out, pinched the — 
daughter’s rosy cheek, and wondered what was in 
the young men that such a pretty face did not get a 
husband, A 

He has also his cabinet counsellors in the village 
with whom ‘he is very busy just now, preparing for 
the May-day ceremonies. Among ‘these is the vil: _ 
lage tailor, a pale-faced fellow, that~plays the clar-_ 
ionet in the church choir; and, being a great mu- 
sical genius, has frequent meetings of the pand at his 
house, where they “make night hideous” by their 
concerts. He is, in consequence, high in favour with 
Master Simon; and, through his influence, has the 
making, or rather marring, of all the liveries of the — 
Hall; which generally look as though they had been ~ 
cut out by one of those scientific tailors of the Fly- 
ing Island of Laputa, who took measure of their 
customers with a quadrant. The-tailor, in fact, 
might rise to be one of the moneyed men of the vil- — 
lage, was he not rather too prone to gossip, and keep 
holidays, and give concerts, and blow all his sub- 
stance, real and personal, through his clarionet; | 
which literally keeps him poor, both in body and 
estate. He has for the present thrown by all his — 
regular work, and suffered the breeches of the vik — 
lage to go unmade and unmended, while he is oscu- 
pied in making garlands of party-coloured rags, in 
imitation of flowers, for the decoration of the May- 
pole. ! 

Another of -Master Simon’s counsellors is the 
apothecary, a short and rather fat man, with a pair 
of prominent eyes, that diverge like those of a lob- 
ster. He is the village wise man; very sententious, 
and full of profound remarks on shallow subjects, 
Master Simon often quotes his sayings, and men- 
tions him as rather an extraordinary man ; and even 
consults him occasionally, in desperate cases of the 
dogs and horses, Indeed, he seems to have been 
overwhelmed by the apothecary’s philosophy, which 
is exactly one observation deep, consisting of indis- 
putable maxims, such as may be gathered from the © 
mottoes of tobacco-boxes. I had a specimen of his 
philosophy, in my very first conversation with him; 
in the course of which he observed, with great so- — 
lemnity and emphasis, that “man is a compound of 
wisdom and folly ;’’ upon which Master Simon, who 
had hold of my arm, pressed very hard upon it, and 
whispered in my ear, “that’s a devilish shrewd re- 
mark !”’ ya 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER, 


There wiil no mosse stick to the stone of Sisiphus, noe a 
hang on thesheeles of Mercury, no butter cleave on the br of a 
traveller. For as the eagle at every flight loseth a feather, which 
maketh her bauld in her age, so the traveller in every country _ 
poser some fleece, which maketh him a beggar in his youth, by 
uying that for a pound which he cannot sell again for « penny— — 
repentance. Litty’s Husphues. 


AMONG the worthies of the village that enjoy the ie 
peculiar confidence of Master Simon, is one who has — 
struck ray fancy so much that T have thought him 
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worthy of a separate notice. It is Slingsby, the 
schoolmaster, a thin, elderly man, rather threadbare 
and slovenly, somewhat indolent in manner, and 
with an easy, good-humoured look, not often met 
with in his craft. I have been interested in his fa- 
vour by a few anecdotes which I have picked up con- 
cerning him. 

He is a native of the village, and was a contem- 
porary and playmate of Ready-Money Jack in the 
days of their boyhood, Indeed, they carried on a 
kind of league of mutual good offices. Slingsby 
was rather puny, and withal somewhat of a coward, 
but very apt at his learning; Jack, on the contrary, 
was a bully-boy out of doors, but a sad laggard at 
his books, Slingsby helped Jack, therefore, to all 
his lessons; Jack fought all Slingsby’s battles; and 
they were inseparable friends. This mutual kind- 
ness continued even after they left the school, not- 
withstanding the dissimilarity of their characters. 
Jack took to ploughing and reaping, and prepared 
himself to till his paternal acres; while the other 
loitered negligently on in the path of learning, until 
he penetrated even into the confines of Latin and 
mathematics. 

In an unlucky hour, however, he' took to reading 
voyages and travels, and was smitten with a desire 
to see the world. This desire increased upon him 
ds he grew up; so, early one bright, sunny morning, 
he put all his- effects in a knapsack, slung it on his 
back, took staff in hand, and called in his way to 
take leave of his early schoolmate. Jack was just 
_ going out with the plough; the friends shook hands 
over the farm-house gate; Jack drove his team 
a-field, and Slingsby whistled “ Over the hills and far 
away,” and sallied forth gayly to “seek his fortune.’’ 

Years and years passed by, and young Tom 
Slingsby was forgotten; when, one mellow Sunday 
afternoon in autumn, a thin man, somewhat ad- 
vanced in life, with a’ coat out at elbows, a pair of 
old nankeen gaiters, and a few things tied in a hand- 
kerchief and slung on the end of a stick, was seen 
loitering through the village. He appeared to 
regard several houses attentively, to peer into the 
windows that were open, to eye the villagers wist- 
fully as they returned from church, and then to pass 
some time in the church-yard reading the tomb- 
stones, 

At length he found his way to the farm-house of 
Ready-Money Jack, but paused ere he attempted the 
wicket; contemplating the picture of substantial in- 

“dependence before him. In the porch of the house 
sat Ready-Money Jack, in his Sunday dress; with 
his hat upon his’ head, his pipe in his mouth, and his 
tankard before him, the monarch of all he surveyed. 
Beside him lay his fat house-dog. The varied sounds 
of poultry were heard from the well-stocked farm- 
yard; the bees hummed from their hives in the gar- 
den ; the cattle lowed in the rich meadow; while the 
crammed barns and ample stacks bore proof of an 
abundant harvest. 

The stranger opened the gate and advanced dubi- 
ously toward the house. The mastiff growled at the 
. sight of the suspicious-looking intruder ; but was im- 
mediately silenced by his master, who, taking his 
pipe from his mouth, awaited with inquiring aspect 
the address of this equivocal personage. The stranger 
- eyed old Jack for a moment, so portly in his dimen- 
sions, and decked out in gorgeous apparel; then cast 
a glance upon his own thread-bare and starveling 
condition, and the scanty bundle which he held in 
his hand; then giving his shrunk waistcoat a twitch 

to make it meet its receding waistband, and casting 
' another look, half sad, half humorous, at the sturdy 
eoman, “I suppose,’’ said he, “Mr. Tibbets, you 

ave forgot old times and old playmates,”’ 
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The latter gazed at him with scrutinizing look 
but acknowledged that he had no recollection of 
him. 3 

“Like enough, like enough,” said the stranger 
“every body seems to have forgotten poor Slings- 
by!” a 

of Why, no, sure! it can’t be Tom Slingsby?” 

“Yes, but it is, though!” replied the stranger, 
shaking his head. _ ‘ : an 

Ready-Money Jack was on his feet in a twinkling : 
thrust out his hand, gave his ancient crony the erp 
of a giant, and slapping the other hand on a bench, 
‘«Sit down there,’”’ cried ne, “ Tom Slingsby ! es oe 

A long conversation ensued about old times, while 
Slingsby was regaled with the best cheer that the 
farm-house afforded ; for he was hungry as well as” 
wayworn, and had the keen appetite of a poor pe~ 
destrian. The early playmates then talked over their 
subsequent lives and adventures. Jack had but little 
to relate, and was never good at a long story. A 
prosperous life, passed at home, has little incident 
for narrative ; it is only poor devils, that are tossed 
about the world, that are the true heroes of story. 
Jack had stuck by the paternal farm, followed the 
same plow that his forefathers had driven, and had 
waxed richer and richer as he grew older. As to 
Tom Slingsby, he was an exgmplification of the ola’ 
proverb, “a rolling stone gathers no moss.” 


He. 
had sought his fortune about the world, without ever 
finding it, being a thing oftener found at home than” 
abroad. He had been in all kinds of situations, and” 
had learned a dozen different modes of making a liv-~ 
ing ;, but had found his way back to his native village” 
rather poorer than when he left it, his knapsack hav=— 
ing dwindled down to a scanty bundle. 4 

As luck would have it, the Squire was passing by 
the farm-house that very evening, and called there,” 
as is often his custom. He found the two school-~ 
mates still gossiping in the porch, and, according to” 
the good old Scottish song,-‘‘ taking a cup of kind-~ 
ness yet, for auld lang syne.” The Squire was* 
struck by the contrast in appearance and fortunes 
of these early playmates. Ready-Money Jack, seated 
in lordly state, surrounded by the good things of this” 
life, with golden guineas hanging to his very watch-— 
chain, and the poor pilgrim Slingsby, thin as alg 
weasel, with all his worldly effects, his bundle, hat, 
and walking-staff, lying on the ground beside him. — 

The good Squire’s heart warmed towards the 
luckless cosmopolite, for he is a little prone to like 
such half-vagrant characters. He cast about in his” 
mind how he should contrive once more to anchor” 
Slingsby in his native village. Honest Jack had al- 
ready offered him a present shelter under his roof, im 
spite of the hints, and winks, and half remonstrances- 
of the shrewd Dame Tibbets; but how to provide” 
for his permanent maintenance, was the question. 
Luckily the Squire bethought himself that the village” 
school was without a teacher. A little further con-_ 
versation convinced him that Slingsby was as fit for 
that as for any thing else, and in a day or two he was — 
seen swaying the rod of empire in the: very school- E 
house where he had often been horsed in the days 
of his boyhood. : 

Here he has remained for several years, and, be-- 
ing honoured by the countenance of the Squire, and 
the fast friendship of Mr. Tibbets, he has grown into 
much importance and consideration in the village. 
I am told, however, that he still shows, now and 
then, a degree of restlessness, and a disposition to 
rove abroad again, and see a little more of the 
world; an inclination which seems particularly to 
haunt him about’spring-time. There is nothing so 
difficult to conquer as the vagrant humour, when 
once it has been fully indulged. ee uDNES 
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Since | have heard these anecdotes of poor Slings- 
py, | have more than once mused upon the picture 
presented by him and his schoolmate, Ready-Money 
Jack, on their coming together again after so long a 
It is difficult to determine between lots 


an life, where each one is attended with its peculiar 


_ discontents. 


He who never leaves his home repines 
‘at his monotonous existence, and envies the travel- 


_ der, whose life is a constant tissue of wonder and ad- 


venture; while he who is tossed about the world, 
looks back with many a sigh to the safe and quiet 


_ shore which he has abandoned. I cannot help think- 


\ 


ing, however, that the man that stays at home, and 


cultivates the comforts and pleasures daily springing 
“up around him, stands the best chance for happi- 


ness, There is nothing so fascinating to a young 
mind as the idea of travelling; and there is very 


_ witchcraft in the old phrase-found in every nursery 


tale, of ‘‘ going to seek one’s fortune.” A continual 


- change of place, and change of object, promises a 


a5 


continual succession of adventure and gratification 


of curiosity. But there is a limit to all our enjoy- 


‘ 


-ments, and every desire bears its death in its very 


gratification. Curiosity languishes under repeated 


_ Stimulants, novelties cease to excite surprise, until at 


" visited. 


“length wé cannot wonder eyen at a miracle. 


_He who has sallied forth into the world, like poor 
Slingsby, full of sunny anticipations, finds too soon 
how different the distant scene becomes when 
The smooth place roughens as he ap- 


_ proaches ; the wild place becomes tame and barren ; 


the fairy tints that beguiled him on, still fly to the 
distant hill, or gather upon the land he has left 
behind; and every part of the landscape seems 


greener than the spot he stands on. 


fHE SCHOOL. 


But to come down from geet men and higher matters to my little 
thildren and poor school-house again ; I will, God willing, go for- 
ward orderly, as I purposed, to instruct children and young men both 
for learning and manners. RoGErR AscHaAM. 


HAVING given the reader a slight sketch of the 


- village schoolmaster, he may be curious to learn 


, acter. 
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something concerning his school. As the Squire 
takes much interest in the education of the neigh- 
bouring children, he put into the hands of the teach- 
er, on first installing him in office, a copy of Roger 
Ascham’s Schoolmaster, and advised him, moreover, 
“to con ever that portion of old Peacham which treats 
of the duty of masters, and which condemns the 
favourite method of making boys wise by flagella- 
tion, 

He exhorted Slingsby not to break down or de- 
press the free spirit of the boys, by harshness and 
slavish fear, but to lead them freely and joyously on 
in the path of knowledge, making it pleasant and 
desirable in their eyes, He wished to see the youth 
trained up in the manners and habitudes of the 
peasantry of the good old times, and thus to lay a 
foundation for the accomplishment of his favourite 
object, the revival of old Engtish customs and char- 
He recommended that all the ancient holi- 
days should be observed, and that the sports of the 
boys, in thew hours of play, should be regulated 
according to the standard authorities laid down in 
Strutt, a copy of whose invaluable work, decorated 
with plates, was deposited in the school-house. 
Above all, he exhorted the pedagogue to abstain 
from the use of birch, an instrument of instruction 
which the good Squire regards wjth abhorrence, 
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as fit only for the coercion of orute natures that — 


cannot be reasoned with. 

Mr. Slingsby has followed the Squire’s instruc- 
tions, to the best of his disposition and abilities. He 
never flogs the boys, because he is too easy, good 
humoured a creature to inflict pain*on a worm, 
He is bountiful in holidays, because he loves holi- 
days himself, and has a sympathy with the urchins’ 
impatience of confinement, from having divers 
times experienced its irksomeness during the time 


that he was seeing the world. As to sports and. 


pastimes, the boys are faithfully exercised in all 
that are on, record, quoits, races, prison-bars, tipcat, 
trap-ball, bandy-ball, wrestling, leaping, and what 
not. The only misfortune is, that having banished 
the birch, honest Slingsby has not studied Roger 
Ascham sufficiently to find out a substitute; or 


rather, he has not the management in his nature — 


to apply one; his school, therefore, though one of 
the happiest, is one of the most unruly in the 
country; and never was a pedagogue more liked, 
or less heeded by his disciples, than Slingsby. 

He has lately taken a coadjutor worthy of him; 
self, being another stray sheep that has returned 
to the village fold. This is no other than the son 
of the musical tailor, who had bestowed some cost 


upon his education, hoping to see him one day ar- 


rive at the dignity of an exciseman, or at least of 
a parish clerk, The lad grew up, however, as idle 
and musical as his father; and, being captivated 
by the drum and fife of a recruiting party, he 
followed them off to the army. He returned not 
long since, out of money, and out at the elbows, 
the prodigal son of the village. He remained for 
some time lounging about the place in half-tatter- 
ed soldier’s dress, with a foraging-cap on one side 
of his head, jerking stones across the brook, or 
loitering about the tavern-door, a burthen to his 
father, and regarded with great coldness by all warm 
householders. \ 

Something, however, drew honest Slingsby to- 
wards the youth. It might be the kindness he bore 
to his father, who is one of the schoolmaster’s 
great cronies; it might be that secret sympathy 
which draws men of vagrant propensities toward 
each other ; for there is something truly magnetic 
in the vagabond feeling; or it might be, that he 
remembered the time when he himself had come 
back, like this youngster, a wreck, to his native 
place. At any rate, whatever the motive, Slingsby 
drew ‘towards the youth. They had many conver- 
sations in the village tap-room about foreign parts 
and the various scenes and places they had witness 
ed during their wayfaring about the world. The 


more Slingsby talked with him, the more he found 


him to his taste; and finding him almost as learned 


as himself, he forthwith engaged him as an assistant, . 


or usher, in the school. 

Under such admirable tuition, the school, as may 
be supposed, flourishes apace; and if the scholars 
do not become versed in all the holiday accomplish- 
ments of the good old times, to the Squire’s heart’s 
content, it will not be the fault of their teachers. 
The prodigal son has become almost as popular 
among the boys as the pedagogue himself. His in- 
structions are not limited to school hours ; and hay- 
ing inherited the musical taste and talents of his 
father,, he has bitten the whole school with the 
mania. He is a great hand at beating a drum, 
which jis often heard rumbling from the rear of the 
school-house. He is teaching half the boys of the 
village, also, to play the fife, and the pandean pipes ; 
and they weary the whole neighbourhood with their 
vague pipings, as they sit perched on stiles, or loiter- 
ing about the barn-doors in the evenings. - Among 
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the other exercises of the schoul, also, he has intro- 
duced the ancient art of archery, one of the Squire’s 
favourite themes, with such success, that the whip- 
sters roam in truant bands about the neighbourhood, 
practising with their bows and arrows upon the birds 
of the air, and the beasts of the field; and not un- 
frequently making a foray into the Squire’s domains, 
to the great indignation of the gamekeepers. In a 
word, so completely are the ancient English customs 
and habits cultivated at this school, that I should 


‘not be surprised if the Squire should live to see one 


of his poetic visions realized, and a brood reared up, 
worthy successors to Robin Hood and his merry 
gang of outlaws. 


A VILLAGE POLITICIAN, 


T am a rogue if I do not think I was designe’ for the helm of state ; 
I am so full of nimble stratagems, that I should have ordered affairs, 
and carried it against the stream of a faction, with as much ease as 
a skipper would laver against the wind. ~ The Goblins. 


In one of my visits to the village with Master 
Simon, he proposed that we should stop at the inn, 
which he wished to show me, as a specimen of a 
real country inn, the head-quarters of village gossips. 
I had remarked it before, in my perambulations about 
the place. It has a deep, old-fashioned porch, lead- 
ing into a large hall, which serves for tap-room and 
travellers’-room ; having a wide fire-place, with high- 
backed settles on each side, where the wise men of 
the village gossip over their ale, and hold their ses- 
sions during the long winter evenings. The land- 
lord is an easy, indolent fellow, shaped a little like 
one of his own beer-barrels, and is apt to stand gos-~ 
siping at his door, with his wig on one side, and his 
hands in his pockets, whilst his wife and daughter 
attend to customers. His wife, however, is fully com- 
petent to manage the establishment; and, indeed, 
from long habitude, rules over all the frequenters of 
the tap-room as completely as if they were her de- 
pendants instead of her patrons. Not a veteran ale- 
bibber but pays homage to her, having, no.doubt, 
been often in her arrears. I have already hinted that 
she is on very good terms with Ready-Money Jack. 
He was a sweetheart of hers in early life, and has 
always countenanced the tavern on her account. In- 
deed, he is quite the “cock of the walk” at the tap- 
room. 

_As we approached the inn, we heard some one 
talking with great volubility, and distinguished the 
ominous words, “ taxes,’ poor’s rates,” and “ agri- 
cultural distress.” It proved to be a thin, loquacious 


fellow, who had penned the landlord up in one corner 


of the porch, with his hands in his pockets as usual, 
listening with an air of the most vacant acquiescence. 

The sight seemed to have a curious effect on 
Master Simon, as he squeezed my arm, and, altering 
his course, sheered wide of the porch, as though he 
had not had any idea of entering. ‘This evident 
evasion induced me to notice the orator more par- 
ticularly. He was meagre, but active in his make, 
with a long, pale, bilious face; a black beard, so ill- 
shaven as to bloody his shirt-collar, a feverish eye, 
and a hat sharpened up at the sides, into a most 
pragmatical shape. He had a newspaper in his hand, 
and seemed to be commenting on its contents, to the 
thorough cenviction of mine host. 

At sight of Master Simon, the landlord was evi- 
dently a little flurried, and began to rub his hands, 
edge away from his corner, and make several pro- 
found publican bows ; while the orator took no other 
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notice of my companion than to talk rather louder — 
than before, and with, as I thought, something of an 
air of defiance. Master Simon, however, as I have 
before said, sheered off from the porch, and passed — 
on, pressing my arm within ‘his, and whispering, as __ 
we got by, in a tone of awe and horror, “ That's as: 
radical! he reads Cobbett!” i * 
I endeavoured to get a more particular account ot 
him from my companion, but he seemed unwilling 
even to talk about~him, answering only in general — 
terms, that he was “‘a cursed busy fellow, that had a 
confounded trick of talking, and was apt to bother 
one about the national debt, and such nonsense ;” 
from which I suspected that Master Simon had been _ 
rendered wary of him by some accidental encounter ~ 
on the field of argument ; for these radicals are con= ~ 
tinually roving about in quest of wordy warfare, and ~ 
never so happy as when they can tilt a gentleman 
logician out of his saddle, 2 
On subsequent inquiry, my suspicions have been — 
confirmed. I find the radical has but recently found ~ 
his way into the village, where he threatens to com-— 
mit fearful devastations with his doctrines. * He has — 
already made two or three complete converts, or new 
lights; has shaken the faith of several others; and — 
has grievously puzzled the brains of many of the oldest 
villagers, who had never thought about politics, or 
scarce any thing else, during their whole lives. 3 
He is lean and meagre from the constant restless-— 
ness of mind and body ; worrying about with news-~ 
papers and pamphlets in his pockets, which he is — 
ready to pull out on all occasions. He has shocked 
several of the staunchest villagers, by talking lightly 
of the Squire and his family; and hinting that it~ 
would be better the. park should be cut into small ~ 
farms and kitchen-gardens, or feed good mutton in- 
stead of worthless deer. 7 
He is a great thorn in the side of the Squire, who ~ 
is sadly afraid that he will introduce politics into the _ 
village, and turn it into an unhappy, thinking com- ~ 
munity. He is a still greater grievance to Master — 
Simon, who has hitherto been able to sway the 
political opinions of the place, without much cost of 
learning or logic ; but has been much puzzled of late 
to weed out the doubts and heresies already sown by 
this champion of reform. Indeed, the latter has 
taken complete command at the tap-room of the © 
tavern, not so much because he has convinced, as 
because he has out-talked all the old-established 
oracles, The apothecary, with all his philosophy, — 
was as nought before him. He has convinced and ~ 
converted the landlord at least a dozen times; who, 
however, is liable to be convinced and converted the 
other way, by the next persun with whom he talks, — 
It is true the radical has a violent antagonist in the 
landlady, who is vehemently loyal, and thoroughly — 
devoted to the king, Master Simon, and the Squire, ~ 
She now and then comes out upon the reformer with 
all the fierceness of a cat-o’-mountain, and does not 
spare her own soft-headed husband, for listening to 
what she terms such “low-lived politics.” What 
makes the good woman the more violent, is the per= 
fect coolness with which the radical listens to her — 
attacks, drawing his face up into a provoking super- _ 
cilious smile; and when she has ‘talked herself out 
of breath, quietly asking her for a taste of her home- 
brewed, a 
The only person that is in any way a match for — 
this redoubtable politician, is Ready-Money Jack — 
Tibbets, who maintains his stand in the tap-room, 
in defiance of the radical and all his works. is 3 
is one of the most loyal men in the country, without _ 
being able to reason abo at the matter, He has that 
admirable quality for a tough arguer, also, that he 
never knows when he ’s beat. He has half-a-dezen 
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2 is li e robber in Ariosto, who, though his 
ad m ht be cut off half-a-hundred times, yet 
ip it on his shoulders again in a twinkling, 
returned as sound a man as ever to the charge. 
atever does not square with Jack’s simple and 
bvious creed, he sets down for “French politics ;” 
otwithstanding the peace, he cannot be per- 
that the French are not still laying plots to 
win the nation, and to get hold of the Bank of En- 
land. The radical attempted to overwhelm him, 
ay, by a long passage from a newspaper; but 
‘neither reads nor believes in newspapers. In 
eply, he gave him one of the stanzas which he has 
heart from his favourite, and indeed only author, 
I -Tusser, and which he calls his Golden Rules: 
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; Leave princes’ affairs undescanted on, 
_ And tend to such doings as stand thee upon ; 
_ Fear God, and offend not the king nor his laws, 
_And keep thyself out of the magistrate’s claws. 


_ When Tibbets had pronounced this‘ with great 
smphasis, he pulled out a well-filled leathern purse, 
90k out a handful of, gold and silver, paid his score 
t the bar with great punctuality, returned his 
money, piece by piece, into his purse, his purse into 
s pocket, which he buttoned up ; and then, giving 
s cudgel a stout thump upon the floor, and bidding 
e radical “ good-morning, sir!” with the tone of a 
an who.conceives he has completely done for his 
mtagonist, he walked - with lion -like gravity out 

_ the house. Two or three of Jack’s admirers 
who were present, and had been afraid to take the 
_ field themselves, looked upon this as a perfect triumph, 
_ and winked at each other when the radical’s back was 
uumed. ‘Ay, ay!” said mine host, as soon as the 
_ radical was out of hearing, “let old Jack alone; I’ll 
_ warrant he’ll give him his own!”’ 


THE ROOKERY, 


Sut erawing rooks, and kites that swim sublime 
\ In still repeated circles, screaming loud ; 

The jay, the pic, and e’en the boding owl, 

That hails the rising moon, have charms for me./ 


Cowper. 


Ina grove of tall oaks and beeches, that crowns 
a terrace-walk, just on the skirts of the garden, is 
an ancient rookery, which is one of the most im- 
portant provinces in the Squire’s rural domains. 
_ The old gentleman sets great store by his rooks, 
and will not suffer one of them to be killed: in con- 
_ sequence of which, they have increased amazingly ; 
the tree-tops are loaded with their nests ; they have 
encroached upon the great avenue, and have even 
established, in times long past, a colony among the 
elms and pines of the church-yard, which, like other 
' distant colonies, has already thrown off allegiance to 
the mother country. 
_ The rooks are looked up by the Squire as a very 
‘ancient and honourable line of gentry, highly aristo- 
cratical in their notions, fond of place, and attached 
to church and state; as their building so loftily, 
_ keeping about churches and cathedrals, and in the 
venerable groves of old castles and manor-houses, 
sufficiently manifests. The good opinion thus ex- 
pressed by the Squire put me es observing more 
narrowly these very respectable birds, for I confess, 
shame, I had been apt to confound them with 
usins-german the crows, to whom, at the 
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1 first glance, they bear ‘so great a family resem é 
| Nothing, it seems, could be more unjust or injurious 


| acquaintance. 


Bee 


blance, 


than such a mistake. The rooks and crows are, _ 
among the feathered tribes, what the Spaniards and 
Portuguese are among nations, the least loving, in 
consequence of their neighbourhood and similarity. — 
The rooks are old established housekeepers, high- 

minded gentlefolk, that have had their hereditary — 
abodes time out of mind; but as to the poor crows, 

they are a kind of vagabond, predatory, gipsy race, — 
roving about the country without any settled home; | _ 
“their hands are against every body, and every body’s _ 
against them;” and they are gibbeted in every 
corn-field. Master Simon assures me that a female 
rook, that should so far forget herself as to consort — 

with a crow, would inevitably be disinherited, and 
indeed would be totally discarded by all her genteel 


The Squire is very watchful over the interests and = 
concerns of his sable neighbours.’ As to Master 
Simon, he even pretends to know many of them by 
sight, and to have given names to them; he points 
out several, which he says are old heads of families, 
and compares them to worthy old citizens, before- — 
hand in the world, that wear cocked hats, and silver _ 
buckles in their shoes. Notwithstanding the pro- 
tecting benevolence of the Squire, and their being: 
residents in his empire, they seem to acknowledge 
no allegiance, and to hold no intercourse or intima- 
cy. Their airy tenements are built almost out of — 
the reach of gun-shot ; and, notwithstanding their = 
vicinity to the Hall, they maintain a most reserved 
and distrustful shyness of mankind. rent: 

There is one season of the year, however, which 
brings all birds in a manner to a level, and tames. ee 
the pride of the loftiest high-flyer—which is the 
season of building their nests. This takes place 
early in the spring, when the forest trees first begin 
to show their buds; the long, withy ends of the _ 
branches to turn green; when the wild strawberry, — 
and other herbage of the sheltered woodlands, put 
forth their tender and tinted leaves;‘and the daisy, 
and the primrose peep from un@er the hedges. At ° 
this time there is a general bustle among the feath- 
ered tribes; an incessant fluttering about, and a 
cheerful chirping; indicative, like the germinatio 
of the-vegetable world, of the reviving life and fe- 
cundity of the year. U 

It is then that the rooks forget their usual stateli- 
ness and their shy and lofty habits. Instead of keep- — 
ing up in the high regions of the air, swinging onthe 
breezy tree-tops, and looking down with sovereign 
contempt upon the humble crawlers upon earth, they 
are fain to throw off for a time the dignity of the 
gentleman, to come down to the ground, and put on 
the pains-taking and industrious-character of a la- 
bourer. They now lose their natural shyness, become 
fearless and familiar, and may be seen plying about 
in all directions, with an air of great assiduity, in 
search of building materials. Every now and then ~- 
your path will be crossed by one of these busy old 
gentlemen, worrying about with awkward gait, as if 
troubled with the gout, or with corns on his toes, 
casting about many a prying look, turning down 
first one eye, then the other, in earnest consideration, 
upon every straw he meets with; until, espying 
some mighty twig, large enough to make a rafter for 
his air-castle, he will seize upon it with avidity, 
and hurry away with it to the tree-top; fearing, ap- 
parently, lest you should dispute with him the invalu- — 
able prize. | i 

Like other castle-builders, these airy, architects 
seem rather fanciful in the materials with which 
they build, and to like those most which come from 
a distance. Thus, though there are abundance of dry 
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twigs on the surrounding trees, yet they never think 
of making use of them, but go foraging in distant 
lands, and come sailing home, one by one, from the 
ends of the earth, each bearing in his bill some 
precious piece of timber. 

Nor must I avoid mentioning, what I grieve to say, 
rather derogates from the grave and honourable 
character of these ancient gentlefolk; that, during 
the architectural season, they are subject to great 
dissensions among themselves ; that they make no 
scruple to defraud and plunder each other; and that 
sometimes the rookery is a scene of hideous brawl 
and commotion, in consequence of some delinquency 
of the kind. One of the partners generally remains 
on the nest, to guard it from depredation and I 
have seen severe contests, when some sly neighbour 
has endeavoured to filch away a tempting rafter that 
had, captivated his eye. As I am not willing to ad-~ 
mit any suspicion hastily, that should throw a stigma 
on the general character of so worshipful a people, I 
am inclined to think that these larcencies are very 
much discountenanced by the higher classes, and 
even rigorously punished by those in authority ; for I 
have now and then seen a whole gang of rooks fall 
upon the nest of some individual, pull it all to pieces, 
carry off the spoils, and even buffet the luckless pro- 
prietor. I have concluded this to be some signal 
punishment inflicted upon him, by the officers of the 
police, for some pilfering misdemeanour ; or, perhaps, 
that it was a crew of bailiffs carrying an execution 
into his house. 

I have been amused with another of their move- 
ments during the building season, The steward has 
suffered a considerable number of sheep to graze on 
a lawn near the house, somewhat to the annoyance 
of the Squire, who thinks this an innovation on the 
dignity of a park, which ought to be devoted to deer 
only. Be this as it may, there is a green knoll, not 
far from the drawing-room window, where the ewes 
and lambs are accustomed to assemble towards 
evening, for the benefit of the. setting sun. No 
sooner were they gathered here, at the time when 
these politic birds were building, than a stately old 
rook, who Master Simon assured me was the chief 
magistrate of this community, would settle down 
ypon- the head of one of the ewes, who, seeming 
conscious of this condescension, would desist from 
grazing, and stand fixed in motionless reverence of 
her august burthen; the rest of the rookery would 
then come wheeling down, in imitation of their lead- 
er, until every ewe had two or three of them cawing, 
and fluttering, and battling upon her back. Whether 
they requited the submission of the sheep, by levys 
ing a contribution upon their fleece for the benefit of 
the rookery, I am not certain; though I presume 
they followed the usual custom of protecting powers. 

The latter part of May is the time of great tribula- 
tion among the rookeries, when the young are just 
able to leave their nests, and balance themselves on 
the neighbouring branches. Now comes on the sea- 
son of “rook shooting ;’’ a terrible slaughter of. the 
innocents. The Squire, of course, prohibits all, in- 
vasion of the kind on his territories; but I am told 
that a lamentable havoc takes place in the colony 
about the old church. Upon this devoted common- 
wealth the village charges “with all its chivalry.” 
Every idle wight that is lucky enough to possess an 
old gun or blunderbuss, together with all the archery 
of Slingsby’s school, take the field on the occasion, 
In vain does the little parson interfere, or remon- 
strate, in angry tones from his study window that 
looks into the churchyard ; there is a continual pop- 
ping, from’ morning till night. Being no great 
marksmen, their shots are not often effective; but 
every now and then, a great shout from the besieg- 
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ing army of bumpkins makes known the downfall of © 
some unlucky squab rook, which comes to the ground . 
with the emphasis of a squashed apple-dumpling. —__ 
Nor is the rookery entirely free from other troubles _ 
and disasters, In so aristocratical and lofty-minded 
a community, which boasts so much ancient blood — 
and hereditary pride, it is natural to suppose that 
questions of ‘etiquette will sometimes arise and 
affairs of honour ensue. In fact, this is very often . 
the case; bitter quarrels break out between indix | 
viduals, which produce sad scufflings on tree-tops, | 
and I have more than once seen a regular duel take 
place between two doughty heroes of the rookery. 
Their field of battle is generally the air; and their 
contest is managed in the most scientific and elegant 
manner; wheeling round and round each other, and — 
towering higher and higher, to get the vantage- 
ground, until they sometimes disappear in the clouds 
before the combat is determined. 
They have also fierce combats now and then with 
an invading hawk, and will drive him off from their 
territories by a posse comitatus. They are also ex-— 
tremely tenacious of their domains, and will suffer — 
no other bird to inhabit the grove or its vicinity. 
There was a very ancient and respectable old bach= _ 
elor owl, that had long had his lodgings in a corner 
of the grove, but has been fairly ejected by the © 
rooks ; and has-retired, disgusted with the world, to ~ 
a neighbouring wood, where he leads the life of a — 
hermit,’ and makes nightly complaints of his ill- — 
treatment. FA 
The hootings of this unhappy gentleman may gen- 
erally be heard in the still evenings, when the rooks ~ 
are all at rest; and I have often listened to them of ~ 
a moonlight night with a kind of mysterious gratifi- 
cation. This gray-bearded misanthrope, of course, _ 
is highly respected by the Squire; but the servants ~ 
have superstitious notions about him, and it would ~ 
be difficult to get the dairy-maid to venture-after 
dark near to the wood which he inhabits. 3 
Beside the private quarrels of the rooks, there are ~ 
other misfortunes to which they are liable, and which ~ 
often bring distress into the most respectable fami~ — 
lies of the rookery. Having the true baronial spirit — 
of the good old feudal times, they are apt now and © 
then to issue forth from their castles on a foray, and, — 
to lay the plebeian fields of the neighbouring country ~ 
under contribution; in the course of which chival- — 
rous expeditions, they now and then get a shot from — 
the rusty artillery of some refractory farmer. Occa- — 
sionally, too, while they are quietly taking the air” 
beyond the park boundaries, they have the incaution 
to come within the reach of the truant bowmen of 
Slingsby’s school, and receive a flight shot from — 
some unlucky urchin’s arrow. In such case, the — 
wounded advcolan will sometimes have just — 
strength enough to bring himself home, and, giving 
up the ghost at the rookery, will hang dangling “all 
abroad” on a bough, like a thief on a gibbet-——an © 
awful warning to his friends, and an object of great 
commiseration to the Squire. : 
But, maugre all these untoward incidents, the 
rooks have, upon the whole, a happy holiday life of 
it. When their young are reared and fairly launched ~ 
upon their native element, the air, the cares of the 
old folks seem over, and they resume all their aristo- 
cratical dignity and idleness. I have envied them 
the enjoyment which they appear to have in their 
ethereal heights, sporting with clamorous exultation 
about their lofty bowers; sometimes hovering over — 
them, sometimes partially alighting upon the top- 
most branches, and there balancing with outstretched _ 
wings and swinging in the breeze. Sometimes they 
seem to take a fashionable drive to the church and — 
amuse themselves by circling in airy rings about its — 
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nghold at the grove, 

) enjoy the fine weather, 

gives notice of their re- 

be heard from a great 

they will be seen far off like a sable 

nd then nearer and nearer, until they all 

aring home. Then they perform several 

reuits in the air over the Hall and garden, 

eling closer and closer until they gradually settle 

own, when a prodigious cawing takes place, as 
ough they were relating their day’s adventures. 

Ilike at such tinges to walk about these dusky 

oves, and hear the various sounds of these airy 

eople roosted so high above me. As the gloom in- 

reases, their conversation subsides, and they seem 

€ gradually dropping asleep; but every now and 


then there is a querulous note, as if some one was’ 


quarrelling for a pillow, ora little more of the blank- 

‘It is late in the evening before they completely 

1k to repose, and then their old anchorite neigh- 

r, the owl, begins his lonely hootings from his 
helor’s-hall in the wood. - : 


MAY-DAY. 


it is the choice time of the year, 

For the violets now appear ; 

- Now the rose receives its birth, 

And pretty primrose decks the earth. 
Then to the May-pole come away, 
For it is now a holiday. i 

- —— Acteon and Diana. 


__ AS I way lying in bed this morning, enjoying one 
uf those half dreams, half reveries, which are so 
leasant in the country, when the birds are singing 
out the window, and the sunbeams peeping 
through *the curtains, I was roused by the sound 
of music. On going down-stairs i found a number 
_ of villagers, dressed in their holiday clothes, bearing 
a pole ornamented with garlands and ribands, and 
_ accompanied by-the village band of music, under the 
direction of the tailor, the pale fellow who plays on 
the clarionet. They had all sprigs of hawthorn, or, 
as it is called, “the May,” in their hats, and had 
brought green branches and flowers te decorate the 

Hail door and windows, They had come to give 

jotice that the May-pole was reared on the green, 
and to invite the household to witness the sports, 
_ The Hall, according to custom, became a scene of 
hurry and delighted confusion. The servants were 
. all agog with May and music; and there was no 
_ keeping either the tongues or the feet of the maids 
‘quiet, who were anticipating the sports of the green 
and the evening dance. 

_ | repaired to the village at an early hour, to enjoy 
‘the merry-making. The morning was pure and 
sunny, such as a May morning is always described. 

The fields were white with daisies, the hawthorn 
' was covered with its fragrant blossoms, the bee 
bummed about every bank, and the swallow played 

high in the air about the village steeple. It was one 

' of those genial days when we seem to draw in pleas- 

ure with the very air we breathe, and to feel happy 

_ we know not why. Whoever has felt the worth of 
worthy man, or has doted on lovely woman, will, on 
‘such a day, call them tenderly to mind, and feel his 

heart all alive with long-buried recollections. 

__ thenne,” says the excellent romance of King Arthur, 

“lovers call ageyne to their mynde old gentilnes and 

old servyse, and many kind dedes es were forgotten 


pres < 


“For 


Before reaching the village, I saw the May-pole 


‘towering above the cottages with its gay garlands 


and streamers, and heard the sound of music. I 
found that there had been booths set up near it, for 


the reception of company; and a bower of greer — 


branches and flowers for the Queen of May, a fresh, 


| rosy-cheeked girl of the village. 


A band of morris-dancers were capering on the 
green in their fantastic dresses, jingling with-hawks’ 
bells, with a boy dressed up as Maid Marian, and 


the attendant fool rattling his box to collect contri- = 


butions from the bystanders. The gipsy-women too 
were already plying their mystery in by-cormers of — 
the village, reading the hands of the simple country — 
girls, and no doubt promising them all good hus- 
bands and tribes of children, Ra 
The Squire made his appearance in the course of 
the morning, attended by the parson, and was r 
ceived with loud acclamations. He mingled amon 
the country people throughout the day, giving an 
receiving pleasure wherever he went. 
ments of the day were under the management of 
Slingsby, the schoolmaster, who is not merely lord 
of misrule in his school, but master of the revels to — 


the village. He was bustling about, with the per- 


plexed and anxious air of a man who has the op- 
pressive burthen of promoting other people’s merri- 
ment upon his mind. He had involved himself in a_ 
dozen scrapes, in consequence of a politic intrigue, 


The amuse- 


which, by-the-by, Master Simon and the Oxonian 


were at the bottom of, which had for object the elec- 

tion of the Queen of May. He had met with vio- 

lent opposition from a faction of ale-drinkers, who — 
were in favour of a bouncing bar-maid, the daughter — 
of the innkeeper; but he had been too strongly — 
backed not to carry his point, though it shows that _ 
these rural crowns, like all others, aré objects of — 
great ambition and heart-burning. 
Master Simon takes great interest, though in an — 


Queens, and that the chaplet is generally secured 
for some rustic beauty that has found favour in his — 
eyes. Pisa 


I am told that — 


ese 


underhand way, in the election of these May-day 


In’ the course of the day, there were various games — 


of strength and agility on the green, at which a knot 


of village veterans presided, as judges of the lists. 
Among these I perceived that Ready-Money Jack — 
took the lead, looking with a learned and critical 
eye on the merits of the different candidates ; and, 
though he was very laconic, and sometimes merely 
expressed himself by a nod, yet it was evident that _ 
his opinions far outweighed those of the most loqua- 
cious, x 
Young Jack Tibbets was the hero of the day, and — 


carried off most of the prizes, though in some of the 


feats of agility he was rivalled by the “ prodigal son,” 


ee 
oa 


who appeared much in his element on this occasion; 
but his most formidable competitor was the notori- 


ous gipsy, the redoubtable “ Starlight Tom.” I was 
rejoiced at havihg an opportunity of seeing this 
“minion of the moon” in broad daylight. I found 


him a tall, swarthy, good-looking fellow, with a lofty ds 


air, something like what I have seen in an Indian 
chieftain ; and with a certain lounging, easy, and al- 
most graceful carriage, which I have often remarked 
in beings of the lazaroni order, that lead an idle 
loitering life, and have a gentlemanlike contempt of 
Jabour. 


Master Simon and the old general reconnoitred — : 
the ground together, and indulged a vast deal of ~~ 


harmless raking among the buxom country girls, 
Master Simon would give some of them a kiss on — 
meeting with them, and would ask after their sisters, — 
for he is acquainted with most of the farmers’ fami- 


‘lies Sometimes he would whisper, and affect te 
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taik mischievously with them, and, if bantered on 
the subject, would turn it off with a laugh, though 
it was evident he liked to be suspected of being a 
gay Lothario amongst them, 
mie had much to say to the farmers about their 
farms ; and seemed to know all their horses by name. 
There was an old fellow, with round ruddy face, and 
a night-cap under his hat, the village wit, who took 
* several occasions to crack a joke with him in the 
hearing of his companions, to whom he would turn 
and wink hard when Master Simon had passed. 
The harmony of the day, however, had nearly, at 
one time, been interrupted by the appearance of the 
radical on the ground, with two or three of his dis- 
ciples. He soon got engaged in argument in’the 
very thick of the throng, above which I could hear 
his voice, and now and then see his meagre hand, 
half a mile out of the sleeve, elevated in the air in 
violent gesticulation, and flourishing a pamphlet by 
way of truncheon. He was decrying these idle non- 
sensical amusements in time of public distress, when 
it was every one’s business to think of other matters, 
and to be miserable. The honest village logicians 
could make no stand against him, especially as he 
was seconded by his proselytes ; when, to their great 
joy, Master Simon and the general came drifting 
down into the field of action. I saw that Master 
Simon was for making off, as soon as he found him- 
self in the neighbourhood of this fire-ship; but the 
general was too loyal to suffer such talk in his hear- 
ing, and thought, no doubt, that a look and a word 
from a gentleman would be sufficient to shut up so 
shabby an orator, The latter, however, was no re~ 
specter of persons, but rather seemed to exult in 
having such important antagonists. He talked with 
greater volubility than ever, and soon drowned them 
in declamation on the subject of taxes, poor’s rates, 
and the national debt. Master Simon endeavoured 
to brush along in his usual excursive manner, which 
aad always answered amazingly well with the vil- 
agers; but the radical was one of those pestilent 
fellows that pin a man down to facts; and, indeed, 
he had two or three pamphlets in his pocket, to sup- 
port every thing he advanced by printed documents. 
The general, too, found himself betrayed into a more 
serious action than his dignity could brook; and 
looked like a mighty Dutch Indiaman, grievously 
peppered by a petty privateer. It was in vain that, 
he swelled and looked big, and talked: large, and 
endeavoured to make up by pomp of manner for 
poverty of matter; every home-thrust of the radical 
made him wheeze like a bellows, and seemed to let 
a volume of wind out of him. In a word, the two 
worthies from the Hall were completely dumbfound- 
ed, and this too in the presence of several of Master 
Simon's staunch admirers, who had always looked 
up to him as infallible. I do not know how he and 
the general would have managed to draw their forces 
decently from the field, had there not been a match 
at grinning through a horse-collar announced, 
whereupon the radical retired with great expression 
of contempt, and, as soon as his back was turned, 
the argument was carried against him all hollow. 
“Did you ever hear such a pack of stuff, general ?”’ 
said Master Simon ; “ there’s no talking with one of 
these chaps, when he once gets that confounded 
Cobbett in his head,” 
‘S’blood, sir!” said the general, wiping his fore- 
head, ‘‘ such fellows ought all to be transported !” 
In the latter part of the day, the ladies from the 
Hall paid a visit to the green. The fair julia made 
her appearance leaning on her lover’s arm, and 
looking extremely pale and interesting. As she is 
a great favourite in the village, where she has been 
known from: childhood ; and as her late accident had 
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been much talked about, the sight of her caused very — i 
manifest delight, and some of the old women of the — 
village blessed her sweet face as she passed. 14 

While they were walking. about, - noticed the, - 
schoolmaster in earnest conversation with the young — 
girl that represented the Queen of May, evidently — 
endeavouring to spirit her up to some formidable | 
undertaking. At length, as the party from the Hall - 
approached her bower, she came forth, faltéring at 
every step, until she reached the spot where the fair 
Julia stood between her lover and Lady rye a 
The little Queen then took the chaplet of flowers — 
from her head, and attempted to put it on that of © 
the bride e’ect; but the confusion of both was so 
great, that the wreath would have fallen to the 
ground, had not the officer caught it, and, laughing, 
placed it upon the blushing brows of his mistress, 
There was something charming in the very embar- ~ 
rassment of these two young creatures, both so beau- — 
tiful, yet so different in their kinds of beauty. Master 
Simon told me, afterwards, that the Queen of May 
was to have spoken a few verses which the school- 
master had written for her; but that she had neither — 
wit to understand, nor memory to recollect them. 
‘« Besides,’’ added he, ‘‘ between you and I, she mur- 
ders the king’s English abominably ; so she has act- 
ed the part of a wise woman, in holding her,tongue, 
and trusting to her pretty face.” 

Among the other characters from the Hall was 
Mrs. Hannah, my Lady Lillycraft’s gentlewoman ; 
to my surprise, she was escorted by old Christy, the — 
huntsman, and followed by his ghost of a grayhound ° 
but I find they are very old acquaintances, being 
drawn together by some sympathy of disposition. 
Mrs. Hannah moved about with starched dignity 
among the rustics, who drew back from her wi 
more awe than they did from her mistress, Her 
mouth seemed shut as with a clasp; excepting that 
I now and then heard the word “ fellows !”’ escape _ 
from between her lips, as she got accidentally jostled ~~ 
in the crowd. since x 

But there was one other heart present that did 
not enter into the merriment of the scene, which was 
that of the simple Phoebe Wilkins, the housekeeper’s 
niece. The poor girl has continued to pine and 
whine for some time past, in consequence of the as 
obstinate coldness of her lover; never was alittle * 
flirtation more severely punished. She appeared 
this day on the green, gallanted by a smart servant 
out of livery, and had evidently resolved to try the 
hazardous experiment of awakening the jealousy of ~~ 
her lover. She was dressed in her very best; affect- 
ed an air of great gaiety; talked loud and girlishly, 
and laughed when there was nothing to laugh at. 
There was, however, an aching, heavy heart in the 
poor baggage’s bosom, in spite of all her levity. Her 
eye turned every now and then in quest of her reck- 
less lover, and her cheek grew pale, and her fictitious 
gaiety vanished, on seeing him paying his rustic 
homage to the little May-day Queen. 

My attention was now diverted by a fresh stir and 
bustle. Music was heard from a distance; a banner 
was seen advancing up the road, preceded by arustic 
band playing something like a march, and followed 
by a sturdy throng of country lads, the chivalry of a 
neighbouring and rival village. 

No sooner had they reached the green, than they 
challenged the heroes of the day to new trials of 
strength and activity. Several gymnastic contests 
ensued, for the honour of the respective villages, In. 
ae course of these exercises, young Tibbets and the 
champion of the adverse party had an obstinate 
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theart of the prostrate swain, pounced | that all this was but a faint shadow of the once gay 
a hawk, and would have stripped her | and fanciful rites of May. The peasantry have los! 


- plumage in a twinkling, had 
d in her turn. 


md 


sticks to be 


f 


she also not|the proper feeling for these rites, and have grown ~ 


almost as strange to them as the boors of La — 


lete tumult ensued, The chivalry of the | Mancha were to the customs of chivalry, in the days 
M villages became se eee Blows began to be| of the valorous Don Quixote. 


Indeed, I considered 


4 ‘ ourished. Phoebe was caf-|it a proof of the discretion with which the Squire 
off from the field in hysterics, In vain did the| rides his hobby, 


that he had not pushed the thing cane 


the village interfere. The sententious| any farther, nor attempted to revive many obsolete 


Of hecary endeavoured to pour the soothing oil of | usages of the day, which, in the present matter-of- _ 
ophy upon this tempestuous sea of passion, | fact times, would appear affected and absurd. I 
as tumbled into the dust. Slingsby, the peda~| must say, though I do it under the rose, the general. 
who is a great lover of peace, went into the |/brawl in which this festival had nearly terminated, — 
f the throng, as marshal of the day, to put an| has made me doubt whether these rural customs of 
the commotion; but was rent in twain, and| the good old times were always so very loving anc 
ut with his garment hanging in two strips | innocent as we are apt to fancy them; and whether 
s shoulders; upon which the prodigal son | the peasantry in those times were really so Arcadian — 
in with fury, to revenge the insult which his|as they have been fondly represented. 1 begin to — 


patron had sustained. 
ught glimpses of the jockey-cap of old Christy, 
ke the helmet of a chieftain, bobbing about in the 
nidst of the scuffle ; whilst Mistress Hannah, sepa- 
ated from her doughty protector, was squalling and 
tr rat right and left with a faded paraso!; be- 
ng tossed and tousled about by the crowd in such 
wise as never happened to maiden gentlewoman 


ngth I beheld old Ready-Money Jack mak- 
is way into the very thickest of the throng; 
g it, as it were, apart, and enforcing peace, 
armzs, It was surprising to see the sudden 
uiet that ensued. The storm. settled down at once 
into tranquillity. The parties, having no real grounds 
of hostility, were readily pacified, and in fact were 
ittle at a loss to know why and how they had got 
the ears. Slingsby was speedily stitched together 
n by his friend the tailor, and resumed his usual 
ood-humour. Mrs. Hannah drew on one side, to 
jlume her rumpled feathers ; and old Christy, hay- 
mg repaired his damages, took her under his arm, 
d they swept back again to the Hall, ten times 
more bitter against mankind than ever. 
- The Tibbets family alone seemed slow in recover- 
ng from the agitation of the scene, Young Jack 


tress, and coming to a perfect reconciliation. 

‘What heightened the alarm and perplexity of the 
good managing dame was, that the matter had 
_ aroused the slow apprehension of old Ready-Money 
himself; who was very much struck by the intrepid 

‘imterference of so pretty and delicate a girl, and was 
_gadly puzzled to understand the meaning of the vio- 
ent agitation in his family. . 

When all this came to the ears of the Squire, he 

as grievously scandalized that his May-day féte 
should have been disgraced by such a.brawl. He 
ordered Phoebe to appear before him ; but the girl 
_was so frightened and distressed, that she came sob- 
bing and trembling, and, at the first question he 

ked, fell again into hysterics, Lady Lillycraft, who 
derstood that there was an affair of the heart 
e bottom of this distress, immediately took the 


to great favour and protection, and made her 


1¢ Squire, This was the only thing that 


an 
“ 


The tumult thickened; 1| fear— 


——"‘' Those days were never ; airy dream pie) 3: 
Sat for the picture, and the poet’s hand, ae 
Imparting substance to an empty shade, 

Imposed a gay delirium for a truth. » 

Grant it; I still must envy them an age 

That favour’d such a dream.”’ 


THE MANUSCRIPT. 


YESTERDAY was a day of quiet and repose, after’ = 
the bustle of May-day. Duting the morning, J 
joined the ladies in a small sitting-room, the win- 
dows of which came down to the floor, and opened _ 
upon a terrace of the garden, which was set out with 
delicate shrubs and flowers. The soft sunshine that 
fell into the room through the branches of trees that 
overhung the windows, the sweet smell of the flow- 
ers, and the singing of the birds, seemed to produce 
a pleasing yet calming effect on the whole party; _ 
for some time elapsed without any one speaking. 
Lady Lillycraft and Miss Templeton were sitting by 
an elegant work-table, near one of the Windows, — 
‘occupied with seme*pretty lady-like work. The 
captain was on a stool at his mistress’ feet, looking 
over soine music; and poor Phcebe Wilkins, who 
has always been a kind of pet among the ladies, but 
who has risen vastly in favour with Lady Lillyeraft, = 
in consequence of some tender confessions, sat in 
one\corner of the recom, with swoln eyes, working 
pensively at some of the fair Julia’s wedding orna- — 
ments, : Be, 

The silence was interrupted. by her ladyship, who 
suddenly proposed a task to the captain. ‘1 am in 
your debt,” said she, “for that tale you read tous _ 
the other day; 1 will now furnish one in return, if 
you'll read it: and it is just suited to this sweet May 
morning, for it is all about love!” 

The proposition seemed to delight every one pres= 
ent. The captain smiled assent. Her ladyship rung , 
for her page, and despatched him to her room for 
the manuscript. “As the. captain,” said she, “ gave 
us an account of the author of his story, it is but 
right I should give one of mine, It was written by 
the parson of the parish where i reside, He is a 
thin, elderly man, of a delicate constitution, but pos-\ 
itively one of the most charming men_ that ever , 
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uved, He lost his wife a few years since; one of 
the sweetest women you ever saw. He has two 
sons, whom he educates himself; both of whom al- 
ready write delightful poetry. His parsonage 1s a 
lovely place, close by the church, all overrun with 
ivy and honeysuckles; with the sweetest flower- 
garden about it; for, you know, our country clergy- 
men are almost always fond of flowers, and make 
their parsonages perfect pictures. : 

“His living is a very good one, and he is very 
much beloved, and does a great deal of good in the 
neighbourhood, and among the poor. And then such 
sermons as he preaches! Oh, if you could only hear 
one taken from.a text in Solomon’s Song, all about 
love and matrimony, one of the sweetest things you 
ever heard! He preaches it at least once a year, in 
spring-time, for he knows I am fond of it. He always 
dines with me on Sundays, and often brings me some 
of the sweetest pieces of poetry, all about the pleas- 
ures of melancholy, and such subjects, that make me 
cry so, you can’t think. I wish he would publish. I 
think he has some things as sweet as any thing of 

‘Moore or Lord Byron. 

“He fell into very ill health some time ago, and 
was advised to go to the continent ; and I gave him 
no peace until he went, and promised to take care 
oi his two boys until he returned, 

*‘ He was gone for above a year, and was quite re- 
stored. | When he came back, he sent me the tale 
I’m going to show you.—Oh, here it is!’’ said she, 
as the page put in her hands a beautiful box of satin- 
wood, She unlocked it, and from among several 
parcels of notes on embossed paper, cards of cha- 
rades, and copies of verses, she drew out acrimson 
velvet case, that smelt very much of perfumes. From 
this she took a manuscript, daintily written on gilt- 
edged vellum paper, and stitched with a light blue 
riband, This she handed to the captain, who read 
the following tale, which I have procured for the 
entertainment of the reader. 


ANNETTE DELARBRE. 


The soldier frae the war returns, 
And the merchant from the main, 
But I hae parted with my love, 
And ne’er to meet again, 

My dear, 
And ne’er to meet again. 


e 4 
When day is gone, and night is come, 
And a’ are boun fo sleep, 
I think on them that’s By awa 
The lee-lang night, and weep, 
y dear, 
The lee-lang night, and weep. 


Old Scotch Ballad. 


IN the course ot a tour that I once made in 
Lower Normandy, I remained for a day or two at 
the old town of Honfleur, which stands near the 
mouth of the Seine. It was the time of a féte, and 
all the world was thronging in the evening to dance 
at the fair, held before the chapel of Our Lady of 
Grace. As [ like all kinds of innocent merry-making 

_T joined the throng, : 

The chapel is situated at the top of a high hill, or 

promontory, from whence its bell may be heard at a 
‘distance by the mariner at night. It is said to have 
given the name to the port of Havre-de-Grace, which 
lies directly opposite, on the other side of the Seine. 
The road up to the chapel went ina zigzag course,along 
the brow of the steep coast; it was shaded by trees, 
from between which | had beautiful peeps at the an- 
cient towers of Honfleur below, the varied scenery 


down. from mother to daughter for centuries, the 


of the opposite shore, the white buildings of Havre © 
in the disnce and the wide sea beyond, The road ~ 
was enlivened by groups of peasant girls, in their — 
bright crimson dresses and tall caps; and I found al 
the flower of the neighbourhood assembled on the — 
green that crowns the summit of the hill - Be 
The chapel of Notre Dame de Grace is a favourite ~ 
resort of the inhabitants of Honfleur and its vicinity, ~~ 
both for pleasure and devotion. At this little chapel 

prayers are put up by the mariners of the port pre- 
vious to their voyages, and by their friends during © 
their absence; and votive offerings are hung about 
its walls, in fulfilment of vows made during times of yt 
shipwreck and disaster. The chapel is surrounded 3 
by trees. Over the portal is an image of the Virgin ~ 
and child, with an inscription which struck me as © 
being quite poetical : . 4 
‘Etoile de la mer, priex pour nous!” f &. 

(Star of the sea, pray for us.) & 


On a level spot near the chapel, under a grove of 
noble trees, the populace dance on fine summer ~ 
evenings ; and here are held frequent fairs and fetes, —— 
which assemble all the rustic beauty of the loveliest ~ 
parts of Lower Normandy. The present was an O¢- — 
casion of the kind. Booths and tents were erected 
among the trees; there were the usual displays, 
of finery to tempt the rural coquette, and of won- | 
derful shows to entice the curious; mountebanks ~ 
were exerting their eloquence; jugglers and fors 
tune-tellers astonishing the credulous ; while whole 
rows of grotesque saints, in wood and wax-work, 
were offered for the purchase of the pious. 4 

The féte had assembled in one view all the pictur- ~ 
esque costumes of the Pays d’Auge, and the Coté ~ 
de Caux. I beheld tall, stately caps, and trim bod- — 
dices, according to fashions which have been handed 


exact counterparts of those worn in the time of the 3 
Conqueror; and which surprised me by their faith- — 
ful resemblance to those which I had seen in the — 
old pictures of Froissart’s Chronicles, and in the 
paintings of illuminated manuscripts. Any one, — 
also, that has been in Lower Normandy, must have 
remarked the beauty of the peasantry, and that air — 
of native elegance that prevails among them. Itis ~ 
to this country, undoubtedly, that the English owe © 
their good looks. It was from hence that the bright 
carnation, the fine blue eye, the light, auburn hair, 
passed over to England in the train of the Con- ~ 
queror, and filled the land with beauty. aN 

The scene before me was Dennen enchanting 
the assemblage of so many fresh and blooming 
faces ; the gay groups in fanciful dresses ;, some dan- 
cing on the green, others strolling about, or seated 
on the grass; the fine clumps of trees in the fore- 
ground, bordering the brow of this airy height, and 
the broad green sea, sleeping in summer tranquillity 
in the distance. 

Whilst I was regarding this animated picture, i 
was struck with the appearance of a beautiful girl, 
who passed through the crowd without seeming to 
take any interest in their amusements. She was 
slender and delicate in her form; she had not the 
bloom upon her cheek that is usual among the peas- _ 
antry of Normandy, and her blue eyes had a singue 
lar and melancholy expression. She was accom- — 
panied by a venerable-looking man, whom I pre- 
sumed to be her father, There was a whisper 
among the bystanders, and a wistful look after her 
as she passed ; the oung men touched their hats, 
and some of the children followed her at a little dis- 
tance, watching her movements, Shé-approached _ 
the edge of the hill, where there is a little platform, 
from whence the people of Honfleur look out. for 
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_ te approach of. vessels.. Here she stood for 
_ some time waving her handkerchief, though there 
was nothing to be seen but two or three fishing- 
_ voats, like mere specks on the bosom of the distant 
- ocean, 

These circumstances excited my curiosity, and I 
-made some inquiries about her, which were answer- 
ed with readiness and intelligence by a priest of the 
_ heighbouring chapel. Our conversation drew to- 
» gether several of the by-standers, each of whom had 
something to communicate, and from them all I 
_ gathered the following particulars. 

Annette Delarbre was the only daughter of one 
of the higher order of farmers, or small proprietors, 
as they are called, who lived at Pont l’Eveque, a 
pleasant village not far from Honfleur, in that rich 
_ pastoral part of Lower Normandy called the Pays 
_ dAuge. Annette was the pride and delight of her 
parents, and was brought up with the fondest indulg- 
ence. She was gay, tender, petulant, and suscep- 
tible. All her feelings were quick and ardent ; and 
having never experienced contradiction or restraint, 
she was little practised in self-control: nothing but 
the native goodness of her heart kept her from run- 
_ ming continually into error. 

_@ Even while a child, her susceptibility was evinced 
_ 4m an ‘attachment which she formed to a playmate, 

Eugene La Forgue, the only son of a widow, who 
lived in the neighbourhood. Their childish ‘ove 
was an epitome of maturer passion; it had its 
caprices, and jealousies, and quarrels, and recon- 
ciliations. It was assuming something, of a graver 
character, as Annette entered her fifteenth and Eu- 
guene his nineteenth year, when he was suddenly 
carried off to the army by the conscription. 

It was a heavy blow to his widowed mother, for 
he was her only pride and comfort ; but it was one 
of those sudden bereavements which mothers were 
perpetually doomed to feel in France, during the 
time that continual and bloody wars were incessantly 
draining her youth. It was a temporary affliction 
also to Annette, to lose her lover. With tender 
embraces, half childish, half womanish, she parted 
from him. The tears streamed from her blue eyes, 
as she bound a braid of her fair hair round his 
wrist; but the smiles still broke through; for she 
was yet too young to feel how serious a thing is 
separation, and how many chances there are, when 
parting in this wide world, against our ever meeting 
again. © 

Weeks, months, years flew by. Annette increased 
in beauty as she increased in years, and was the 

_ reigning belle of the neighbourhood. Her time 
“passed innocently and happily. Her father was a 
man of some consequence in the rural community, 

‘and his house was the resort of the gayest of the 

village. Annette held a kind of rural court; she 

was always surrounded by companions of her own 
age, atnong whom she alone unrivalled. Much of 
their time was passed in making lace, the prevalent 
manufacture of th: neighbourhood. As they sat 
‘at this delicate and feminine labour, the merry 
tale and sprightly song went round; none laughed 
with a lighter heart than Annette; and if she 

‘sang, her voice was perfect melody. Their even- 
- ings were enlivened by the dance, or by those 
; nt social games so prevalent among the 

rench; and when she appeared at the village ball 
on Sunday evenings, she was the theme of universal 
admiration. 

As she was a rural heiress, she did not want for 
guitors, Many advantageous offers were made her, 
but. she refused them all. She laughed at the pre- 
tended pangs of her admirers, and triumphed over 

them with the caprice of buoyant youth and con- 
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scious beauty. With ail her apparent levity, how- 


ever, could any one have read the story of her heart, 
they might have traced in it some fond remembrance 
of her early playmate, not so deeply graven as te 
be painful, but too deep to be easily obliterated 
and they might have noticed, amidst all her gaiety, 
the tenderness that marked her manner towards 
the mother of Eugene. She would often steal away 
from her youthful companions and their amuse 
ments, to pass whole days with the good widow ; 
listening to her fond talk about her boy, and blush 
ing with secret pleasure, when his letters were read, 
at finding herself a constant theme of recollection 
and inquiry. 

At length the sudden return of peace, which sent 
many a warrior to his native cottage, brought back 
Eugene, a young sun-burnt soldier, to the village. 1 
need not say how rapturously his return was greeted 
by his mother, who saw in him the pride and staff 
of her old age. He had risen in the service by his 
merits; but brought away little from the wars, ex- 
cepting a seidier-like air, a gallant name, and a scar 
across the forehead. He brought back, however, a 
nature unspoiled by the camp. He was frank, open, 
generous, and ardent. . His heart was quick and 
kind in its impulses, and was perhaps a little softer 
from having suffered: it was full of tenderness for 
Annette. He had received frequent accounts of her 
from his mother; and the mention of her kindness 
to his lonely.parent, had rendered her doubly dear 
to him. He had been wounded; he had. been a 
prisoner ; he had been in various troubles, but had 
always preserved the braid of her hair, which she 
had bound round his arm. It had been a kind of 
talisman to him; he had many a time looked upon 
it as he lay on the hard ground, and the thought 
that he might one day see Annette again, and the 
fair fields about his native village, had cheered his 
heart, and enabled him to bear up against every 
hardship. 

He had left Annette almost a child—he found 
her a blooming woman. If he had loved her before, 
he now adored her. ‘Annette was-equally struck 


with the\improvement which time had made in her / 


lover. She noticed, with secret admiration, his 
superiority to the other young men of the village; 
the frank, lofty, milita 
from all the rest at their rural gatherings. The 
more she saw him, the more her light, playful 
fondness of former years deepened into ardent and 
powerful affection, But Annette was a rural belle. 
She had tasted the sweets of dominion, and had 
been rendered wilful and capricious by constant 
indulgence at home, and admiration abroad. She 
was conscious of her power over Eugene, and de- 
lighted in exercising it. She’ sometimes treated 
him with petulant caprice, enjoying the pain which 
she inflicted by her frowns, from the idea how soon 
she would chase it away again by her smiles. She 
took a pleasure in alarming his fears, by affecting a 
temporary preference to some one or other of his 
rivals; and then would delight in allaying them, by 
an ample measure of returning kindness. Perhaps 
there was some degree of vanity gratified by all 


this ; it might bea matter of triumph to show her | 


absolute power over the young soldier, who was 
the universal object of female admiration. Eugene, 
however, was of too serious and ardent a nature 
to be trifled with. He loved too fervently not to be 
filled with doubt. He saw Annette surrounded by 
admirers, and full of animation; the gayest among 
the gay at all their rural festivities, and apparently 
most gay when he was most dejected, Every one 
saw through this caprice, but himself; every one 
saw that in reality she doted on nim; but Eugene 
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air, that distinguished him | 
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alone suspected the sincerity of her affection. 


ie Eugene did not make his appearance. 


a 


some time he bore this coquetry with secret im- 
patience and distrust; but his feelings grew sore 
‘and irritable, and overcame his self-command. A 
slight misunderstanding took place; a quarrel en- 
sued. Annette, unaccustomed to be thwarted and 
contradicted, and full of the insolence of youthful 
beauty, assumed an air of disdain, She refused all 
explanations to her lover, and they parted in anger. 
- That very evening Eugene saw her, full of gaiety, 
dancing with one of his rivals; and as her eye 
caught his, fixed on her with unfeigned distress, it 
sparkled with more than usual vivacity. It was a 
finishing blow to his hopes, already so much im- 
paired by secret distrust. Pride and resentment 
both struggled in his breast, and seemed to rouse 
his spirit to all its wonted energy. He retired from 


her presence, with the'hasty determination never to 


“see her again. 

A woman is more considerate in affairs of love 
than a man; because love is more the study and 
business of her life. Annette soon repented of her 
indiscretion; she felt that she had used her lover 
unkindly ; she felt that she had trifled with his sin- 
cere and generous nature—and then he looked so 
_ handsome when he parted after their quarrel—his 

fine features lighted up by indignation. She had 

intended making up with him at the evening dance; 
but his sudden departure prevented her. She now 
promised herself that when next they met she 
would amply repay him by the sweets of a perfect 
reconciliation, and that, thenceforward, she would 
never—never tease him more! That promise was 
not to be fulfilled. Day after day passed —but 
Sunday 
evening came, the usual time when all the gaiety 
of the village assembled—but Eugene was not there. 
‘She inquired after him ; he had left the village. She 
now became alarmed, and, forgetting all coyness and 
affected indifference, called on Eugene’s mother for 
an explanation. She found her full of affliction, and 
learnt with surprise and consternation that Eugene 
had gone to sea, , Mae 
While his feelings were yet smarting with her 
affected disdain, and his heart) a prey to alternate 
indignation and despair, he had suddenly embraced 
an invitation which had repeatedly been made him 
_ by a-relation, who was fitting out a ship from the 
port of Honfleur, and who wished him to be the 
companion of his voyage. Absence appeared to 
him the only cure for his unlucky passion; and in 
the temporary transports of his feelings, there was 
something gratifying in the idea of having half the 
world intervene between them. The hurry neces- 
sary for his departure left no time for cool reflec- 
tion ; it rendered him deaf to the remonstrances of 
his afflicted mother. He hastened to Honfleur just 
_ in time to make the needful preparations for the 
voyage; and the first news that Annette received 
of this sudden determination was a letter delivered 
by his mother, returning her pledges of affection, 
naan the long-treasured braid of her hair, and 
idding her a last farewell, in terms more full of sor- 
row and tenderness than upbraiding, ; 
This was the first stroke of real anguish that 


_» Annette had ever received, and it overcame her. 


The vivacity of her spirits were apt to hurry her 
; to extremes; she for a time gave way to ungovern- 
able transports of affliction and remorse, and mani- 
fested, in the violence of her grief, the real ardour 
of her affection. The thought occurred to her that 
the ship might not yet have sailed; she seized on 
the hope with eagerness, and hastened with her 
father to Honfleur. The ship had sailed that very 
_ morning. From the heights above the town she 


For] saw it lessenin 
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the ocean, and before = 
faded from her sight. She turned f 
the neighbouring chapel of Our Lady 
and throwing herself on the pavement, to 
prayers and tears for the safe return of her lo 
When she returned home, the cheerfuln 
spirits was at an end. She looked back wit 
and self-upbraiding at her past caprict 
with distaste from the adulation of her adm: 
had no longer any relish for the amusemer 
village. With humiliation and diffidence, st 
the widowed mother of Eugene; but was re 
by her with an overflowing heart ; for she only be 
in Annette one who could sympathize in her doting 
fondness for her son. It seemed some alleviation of 
her remorse to sit by the mother all day, to study 
her wants, to beguile her heavy hours, to hang about 
her with the caressing endearments of a daught » 
and to seek by every means, if possible, to supply the 
place of the son, whom she reproached herself 
having driven away. i 
In the mean time, the ship made a pros 
voyage to her destined port. Eugene’s mo’ 
ceived a letter from him, in which he lamen 
precipitancy of his departure. The voyage had 
him time for sober reflection. If Annette had b 
unkind to him, he ought not to have forgotten w 
was due to his mother, who was now advan 
years. He accused himself of selfishness, ir 
listening to the suggestions of his own incon 
passions. He promised to return with the § 
make his mind up to his disappointment, an 
think of nothing but making his mother happy- 
« And when he does return,” said Annette, clasp 
her hands with transport, “it-shall not be my fa 
if he ever leaves us again.” Ss ey 
The time approached for the ship’s return. 
was daily expected, when the weather became 
fully tempestuous. Day after day brought news 
vessels foundered, or driven on shore, and the coa 
was strewed with wrecks. Intelligence was rece 
of the looked-for ship having been seen dismaste 
a violent storm, and the greatest fears were en 
tained for her safety. ; tee 
Annette never left the side of Eugene’s le 
She watched every change of her countenance wi 
painful solicitude, and endeavoured to cheer her \ 
hopes, while her own mind was racked by an 
She tasked her efforts to be gay; but it was a forcec 
and unnatural gaiety: a sigh from the mother woul 
completely check it; and when she could no longe 
restrain the rising tears, she would hurry away ar 
pour out her agony in secret. Every anxious look 
every anxious inquiry of the mother, whenever a doo 
opened, or a strange face appeared, was an arrow 
her soul. She considered every disappointment a 
pang of her own infliction, and her heart sicke 
under the careworn expression of the maternal eye, 
At length .this suspense became. insupportable, 
She left the village and hastened to Honfleus: homie 
every hour, every moment, to receive some ftidi 
of her lover. She paced the pier, and wearied 
seamen of the port with her inquiries. She mad: 
daily pilgrimage to the chapel of Our Lady of Grace; 
hung votive garlands on the wall, and passed hours 
either kneeling before the altar, or looking out from 
the brow of the hill upon the angry sea. ; <a 
At length word was brought that the long-wish 
for vessel was in sight. She was seen standing i 
the mouth of the Seine, shattered and crippled, be 
ing marks of having been sadly tempest-tost. There 
was a general joy diffused by her return; and there 
was not a brighter eye, nor a lighter heart than An- 
nette’s, in the little port of Hdnfi The 
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off | window, as if expecting some one’s arrival, 


ae him by her welcome ; but the next moment 
a doubt would come across her mind, and she would | el 


Her agitation increased | gradually wear away. They had at one time re- — 
the boat drew near, until it became distressing ; | moved her to a distant part of the country, in hopes _ 
it was almost a relief to her when she perceived | that absence from the scenes connécted with her _ 
her lover was not there. She presumed that|story might have a salutary effect; but, when her 
ecident had detained him on board of the ship ;| periodical melancholy returned, she became more _ 
she felt that the delay would enable her to gather | restless and wretched. than usual, and, secretly es- 
: self-possession for the meeting. As the boat|caping’from her friends, set out on foot, without 
ed the shore, many inquiries were made, and | knowing the road, on one of her pilgrimages to the | 
laconic answers returned. At length Annette heard | chapel. : 
e inquiries after her lover. Her heart palpitated| This little story entirely drew my attention from — 
here was a moment’s pause: the reply was brief, | the gay scene of the féte, and fixed it upon the beau- 
ut awful, He had been washed from the deck, with | tiful Annette. While she was yet standing on the 
wo of the crew, in the midst of a stormy night, when | terrace, the vesper-bell was rung from the neigh- 
was impossible to render any assistance. A pierc-| bouring chapel, She listened for a moment, and 
ing shriek broke from among the crowd; and An-| then drawing a small rosary from her bosom, walked — 
_-nette had nearly fallen into the waves. in that direction. Several of the peasantry followed 
The sudden revulsion of feelings after such a| her in silence; and I felt too much interested, not to 
transient gleam of happiness, was too much for her | do the same. 
harassed frame. She was carried home senseless,| The chapel, as I said before, is in the midst of a 
Her life was for some time despaired of, and it was | grove, on the high promontory. The inside is hung — 
_ months before she recovered her health; but she| round with little models of ships, and rude paintings 
ever had perfectly recovered her mind: it still re- | of wrecks and perils at sea, and providential deliver- 
mained unsettled with respect to her lover’s fate. ances—the votive offerings of captains and crews 
“The subject,” continued my informer, “is never | that have been saved. On entering, Annette paused — 
mentioned in her hearing ; but she sometimes speaks | for a moment before a picture of the Virgin, which, 
it herself, and it seems as though there were some |1 observed, had recently been decorated with a 
ague train of impressions in her mind, in which | wreath of artificial flowers. When she reached the 
ope and fear are strangely mingled—some imper- | middle of the chapel she knelt down, and those who 
ect idea of her lover’s shipwreck, and yet some ex-| followed her involuntarily did the same at a little 
ectation of his return. distance. The evening sun shone softly through the — 
‘« Her parents have tried every means to cheer her, | checkered grove into one window of the chapel. A 
d to banish these gloomy images from her thoughts. | perfect stillness reigned within; and this stillness 
hey assemble round her the young companions in| was the more impressive contrasted with the distant _ 
whose society she used to delight ; and they will work, | sound-of music and merriment from the fair. I 
and chat, and sing, and laugh, as formerly; but she| could not take my eyes off from the poor suppliant ; — 
will sit siléntly among them, and will sometimes | her lips moved as she told her beads, but her prayers 
"weep in the midst of their gaiety ; and, if spoken to, | were breathed in silence. It might~have been mere 
ill make no reply, but look up with streaming eyes, | fancy excited by the scene, that, as she raised her 
-and sing a dismal little song, which she has learned | eyes to heaven, I thought they had an expression _ 
oemewhere, about a shipwreck. It makes every one’s | truly seraphic. But I am easily affected by female 
heart ache to see her in this way, for she used to be | beauty, and there was something in this mixture of 
he happiest creature in the village. - love, devotion, and partial insanity, that was inex- 
_ “She passes the greater part of the time with | pressibly touching. Ne 
-Eugene’s mother; whose only consolation is her| As the poor girl left the chapel, there was a sweet — 
‘society, and who dotes on her with a mother’s ten- | serenity in her looks; and I was told that she would — 
derness. She is the only one that has perfect influ-| return home, and in all probability be calm and — 
mce over Annette in every mood. The poor girl} cheerful for days, and even weeks; in which time 
eems, as formerly, to make an effort to be cheerful] it was supposed that hope predominated in her 
her company ; but will sometimes gaze upon her | mental malady; and that, when the dark side of 
“with the most piteous look, and then kiss her gray|her mind, as her friends call it, was about to turn 
_ha‘rs, and fall on her neck and weep. up, it would be known by her neglecting her distaff 
“She is not always melancholy, however; she has | on her lace, singing plaintive songs, and weeping in 
 eccasional intervals, when she will be bright and | silence. Bien. 
animated for days together; but there is a degree of | She passed on from the chapel without noticing 
- wildness attending these fits of gaiety, that prevents | the (te, but smiling and speaking to many as she 
their yielding any satisfaction to her friends. At| passed. 1 followed her with my eye as she descend~ 
ich times she will arrange her room, which is alljed the winding road towards Honfleur, leaning on 
yvered with pictures of ships and legends of saints;|her father’s arm, ‘‘ Heaven,” thought I, “has ever 
will wreathe a white chaplet, as if for a wedding, | its store of balms for the hurt mind and wounded 
prepare wedding ormaments, She will listen | spirit, and may in time rear u this broken flower to 
ly at the door, and look frequently out at the | be once more the pride and ‘oy of the valley. The — 
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very delusion in which the poor girl walks, may be 
one of those mists kindly diffused by Providence over 
the regions of thought, when they become too fruit- 
ful of misery. The veil may gradually be raised 
which obscures the horizon of her mind, as she is 
enabled steadily and calmly to contemplate the sor- 
cows at present hidden in mercy from her view.” 


On my return from Paris, about a year afterwards, 
{ turned off from the beaten route at Rouen, to re- 
visit some of the most striking scenes of Lower Nor- 
mandy. Having passed through the lovely country 
of the Pays d’Auge, I reached Honfleur on a fine 
afternoon, intending to cross to Havre the next 
morning, and embark for England. As I had no 
better way of passing the evening, I strolled up the 
hill to enjoy the fine prospect from the chapel of 
Notre Dame de Grace; and while there, I thought of 
inquiring after the fate of poor Annette Delarbre. ‘The 
priest who had told me her story was officiating at 
vespers, after which I accosted him, and learnt from 
him the remaining circumstances. He told me that 
from the time I had seen her at the chapel, her dis- 
order took a sudden turn for the worse, and her 
health rapidly declined. Her cheerful intervals be- 
came shorter and less frequent, and attended with 
more incoherency. She grew languid, silent, and 
moody in her melancholy ; her form was wasted, her 
looks pale and disconsolate, and it was feared she 
would never recover. She became impatient of all 
sounds of gaiety, and was never so contented as 
when Eugene’s mother was near her. The good 
woman watched over her with patient, yearning 
solicitude ; and in seeking to beguile her sorrows, 
would half forget her own. Sometimes, as she sat 
looking upon her pallid face, the tears would fill her 
eyes, which, when Annette perceived, she would 
anxiously wipe them away, and tell her not to grieve, 
for that Eugene would soon return; and then she 
would affect a forced gaiety, as in former times, and 
sing a lively air; but a sudden recollection would 
come over her, and she would burst into tears, hang 
on the poor mother’s neck, and entreat her not to 
curse her for having destroyed her son. ‘ 

Just at this time, to the astonishment of every one, 
news was received of Eugene; who, it appeared, 
was still living. When almost drowned, he had for- 
tunately seized upon a spar which had been washed 
from the ship’s deck. Finding himself nearly ex- 
hausted, he had fastened himself to it, and floated 
for a day and night; until all sense had left him. 
On recovering, he had found himself on board a 
vessel bound to India, but so ill as not to move with- 
out assistance. His health had continued precari- 
ous throughout the voyage ; on arriving in India, he 
had experienced many vicissitudes, and had been 
transferred from ‘ship to ship, and hospital to 
hos: 11. His constitution had enabled him to strug- 
gle turough every hardship; and he was now in a 
distant port, waiting only for the sailing of a ship to 
return home. 

_ Great caution was necessary in imparting these 
tidings to the mother, and even then she was nearly 
overcome by the transports of her joy. But how to 
impart them to Annette, was a matter of still greater 
perplexity. Her state of mind had been so morbid; 
the had been subject to such violent changes, ahd 
ihe cause of her derangement had been of such an in- 
consolable and hopeless kind, that her friends had 
always forborne to tamper with her feelings. They 
had never even hinted at the subject of her griefs, 
nor encouraged the theme when she adverted to it, 
but had passed it over in silence, hoping that time 
would gradually wear the traces of it from her recol- 


lection, or, at least, would render them less painful. ; 
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| but he was permitted to see her when she was 


They now felt at a loss how to undeceive her even 
in her misery, lest the sudden recurrence of happi 
ness might confirm the estrangement of her reason, 
or might overpower her enfeebled frame. ee = 
ventured, however, ss probe those wounds which — 
they formerly did not dare to touch, for they now had — 
the balm to pour into them. They led the conversa- = 
tion to those topics which they had hitherto shun- — 
ned, and endeavoured to ascertain the current of her ; 

. 


perplexed them. They found, however, that her 
mind was even more affected than they had imagined. 
All her ideas were confused and wandering. Her 
bright and cheerful moods, which now grew seldomer ” 
than ever, were all the effects of mental delusion, | 
At such times she had no recollection of her lover’s 
having been in danger, but was only anticipating 
his arrival. ‘When the winter has passed away,’ * 
said she, “and the trees put on their blossoms, and _ 
the swallow comes back over the sea, he will return.” 
When she was drooping and desponding, it was in 
vain to remind her of what she had said in her gayer 
moments, and to assure her that Eugene would in- 
deed return shortly. She wept on in silence, and ap- — 
peared insensible to their words. But at times her 
agitation became violent, when she would upbraid — 
herself with having driven Eugene from his mother, | 
and brought sorrow on her gray hairs. Her mind 
admitted but one leading idea at a time, which noth- 
ing could divert or efface; or if they ever succeeded 
in interrupting the current of her fancy, it only be- 
came the more incoherent, and increased the fever, 
ishness that preyed upon both mind and body. Her ~ 
friends felt more alarm for her than ever, for they -~ 
feared that her senses were irrecoverably gone, and 
her constitution completely undermined. 
In the mean time, Eugene returned to the village. 
He was violently affected, when the story of Annette < 
was told him. With bitterness of heart he upbraided ~ 
his own rashness-and infatuation that had hurried — 
him away from her,’and accused himself as the 
author ofall her woes. His mother would describe 
to him all the anguish and remorse of poor Annette ; 
the tenderness with which she clung to her, and en- 
deavoured, even in the midst of her insanity, to con- 
sole her for the loss of her son, and the touching ex- 
pressions of affection that were mingled with her 
most incoherent wanderings of thought, until his 
feelings would be wound up to agony, and he would | 
entreat her to desist from the recital. They did 
not dare as yet to bring him into Annette’s sight; — 
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thoughts in those varying moods that had formerly 
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sleeping. The tears streamed down his sun-burnt — 
cheeks, as he contemplated the ravages which grief — 
and malady had made; and his heart swelled almost — 
to breaking, as he beheld round her neck the very 
braid of hair which she once gave him in token of © © 
girlish affection, and which he had returned to her — 
in anger. 
At length the physician that attended her de- ~ 
termined to adventure upon an experiment, to take 
advantage of one of/those cheerful moods when her’ 
mind was visited by hope, and to endeavour to in- 
graft, as it were, the reality upon the delusions of 
her fancy. These moods had now become very rare, 
for nature was sinking under the continual pressure 
of her mental malady, and the principle of reaction 
was daily growing weaker. Every effort was tried 
to bring on a cheerful interval of the kind. Several 
of her most favourite companions were kept contin- 
ually about her; they chatted gayly, they laughed, — 4 
4 
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and sang, and danced; but Annette reclined with — 
languid frame and hollow eye, and took no part in — 
their eee At length the winter was gone; the 
trees put forth their leaves; the swallows began te 
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and assisted her in her preparations. 
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build in the eaves oi the house, and the robin and 


_ wren piped all day beneath the window. Annette’s 


spirits gradually revived. She began to deck her 
person with unusual care; and bringing forth a 
basket of artificial flowers, she went to work to 


_ wreathe a bridal chaplet of white roses. Her com- 


panions asked her why she prepared the chaplet. 
“What !”’ said she with a smile, “ have you not no- 
ticed the trees putting on their wedding dresses of 
blossoms? Has not the swallow flown back over 
the sea? Do you not know that the time is come 
for Eugene to return ? ‘that he will be home to-mor- 
row, and that on Sunday we are to be married?” 

Her words were repeated to the physician, and he 
‘seized on them at once. He directed that her idea 
should be encouraged and acted upon. Her words 
were echoed through the house. Every one talked 
of the return of Eugene, as a matter of course; they 
congratulated her upon her approaching happiness, 
The next 
morning, the same theme was resumed. She was 
dressed out to receive her lover, Every bosom 
fluttered with anxiety. A cabriolet drove into the 
village. ‘Eugene is coming!” was the cry. She 
saw him alight at the door, and rushed with a shriek 
into his arms. 

Her friends trembled for the result of this critical 
experiment; but she did not sink under it, for her 
fancy had prepared her for his return. She was as 
one in a dream, to whom a tide of unlooked-for pros- 
perity, that would have overwhelmed his waking 
reason, seems but the natural current of circum- 
stances. Her conversation, however, showed that 


' her senses were wandering. There was an absolute 
_ forgetfulness of all past sorrow—a wild and feverish 


gaiety, that at times was incoherent. 

The next moming, she awoke languid and ex- 
hausted. All the occurrences of the preceding day 
had passed away from her mind, as though they had 


been the mere illusions of her fancy. She rose 


melancholy and abstracted, and, as she dressed her- 
self, was heard to sing one of her plaintive ballads. 
When she entered the parlour, her eyes were swoln 
with weeping. She heard Eugene’s voice without, 
and started: She passed her hand across her fore- 
head, and stood musing, like one endeavouring to 
vecalla dream. Eugene entered the room, and :ad- 
vanced towards her; she looked at him with an 
eager, searching look, murmured some indistinct 
words, and, before he could reach her, sank upon 
the floor. 


She relapsed into a wild and unsettled state of 
mind; but now thatthe first shock was over, the 


physician ordered that Eugene should keep con- 
tinually in her sight. Sometimes she did not know 


- him ; at other times she would talk to him as if he 


were going to sea, and would implore him not to 
part from her in anger; and when he was not pres- 
ent, she would speak of him as if buried in the ocean, 
and would sit, with clasped hands,:looking upon the 
ground, the picture of despair. 

As the agitation of her feelings subsided, and her 


frame recovered from the shock which it had re- 


ceived, she became more placid and coherent. Eu- 
gene kept almost continually near her, He formed 
the real object round which her scattered ideas once 
more gathered, and which linked them once more 
with the realities of life. But her changeful disorder 
now appeared to take a new turn. She became 
languid and inert, and would sit for hours silent, 
and almost in a state of lethargy. If roused from 


this stupor, it seemed as if her mind would make 
some attempts to follow up a train of thought, but 
would soon betome confused. She would regard 
_ every one that approached her with an anxious and 
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inquiring eye, that seemed continually to disappoint 


itself. Sometimes, as her lover sat holding her hand,~ 


she-would look pensively in his face without saying a 
word, until his heart was overcome; and after these 
transient fits of intellectual exertion, she would sink 
again into lethargy. 

By degrees, this stupor increased; her mind ap- 
peared to have subsided into a stagnant and almost 
death-like calm, For the greater part of the time, 
her eyes were closed ; her face almost as fixed and 
passionless as that of a corpse. She no longer took 
any notice of surrounding objects. There was an 
awfulness in this tranquillity, that filled her friends 
with apprehensions. The physician ordered. that 
she- should be kept perfectly quiet; or that, if she 
evinced any agitation, she should be gently lulled, 
like a child, by some favourite tune. 


She remained in this state for hours, hardly seem-_ 


ing to breathe, and apparently sinking into the sleep 
of death. Her chamber was profoundly still.- The 
attendants moved about it. with noiseless tread ; 
every thing was communicated by signs and whispers. 
Her lover sat by her side, watching her with painful 
anxiety, and fearing that every breath which stole 
from her pale lips would be the last, : 

At length she heaved a deep sigh ; and, from some 
convulsive motions, appeared to be troubled in her 
sleep. Her agitation increased, accompanied by an 
indistinet moaning. One of her companions, temem- 
bering the physician’s instructions, endeavoured to 
lull her by singing, in a low voice, a tender little air 
which was a particular favourite of Annette’s. Prob- 
ably it had some connexion in her mind with her 
own story; for every fond girl has some ditty of the 
kind, linked in her thoughts with sweet and sad re- 
membrances. 

As she sang, the agitation of Annette subsided. 


A streak of faint colour came into her cheeks; her  ~ 


eyelids became swoln with rising tears, which trem- 
bled there for a moment, and then, stealing forth, 
coursed down her pallid cheek. "When the song was 
ended, she opened her eyes and looked about her, as 
one awakening in a strange place. 

“Oh, Eugene! Eugene!’’ said she, “it seems as 
if I have had a long and dismal dream; what has 
happened, and what has been the matter with me? ~ 

The questions were embarrassing; and before 
they could be answered, the physician, who was in 


the next room, entered. She took him by the hand, 


looked up in his face, and made the same inquiry. 
He endeavoured to put her off with some evasive 
answer ;—‘‘ No, no!” cried she, ‘““I know I have 
been ill, and 1 have been dreaming strangely. | 


thought Eugene had léft us—and that he had gone. 


io sea—-and that—and that. he was drowned !—But 
he Zas been to sea!’’ added she, earnestly, as recol- 
lection kept flashing upon her, “and he has been 
wrecked—and we were all so wretched—and he 
came home again’ one bright morning—and—— 
Oh!” said she, pressing her hand against her fore- 
head, with a sickly smile, ‘I see how it is; all has 
not been right here: I begin to recollect—but it is 
all past now—Eugene is here! and his mother is 
happy—and we shall never—never part again—shall 
we, Eugene?” 

She sunk back in her chair, exhausted ; the tears 
streamed down her cheeks. Her companions hov- 
ered round her, not knowing what to make of this 
sudden dawn of reason. Her lover sobbed aloud. 
She opened her eyes again, and looked upon them 
with an air of the sweetest acknowledgment. “ You 
are all so good to me!”’ said she, faintly. 

The physician drew the father aside. “Your 
daughter’s mind is restored,’”’ said he ; “she is sen- 
sible that she has been deranged; she is growing 
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conscious of the past, and conscious of the present. 
All that now remains is to keep her calm and quiet 
until her health is re-established, and then let her be 
married in God’s name!” 

“The wedding took place,” continued the god 
priest, ‘but a short time since; they were here at 
the last féte during their honeymoon, and a hand- 
somer and happier couple was not to be seen as 
they danced under yonder trees. The young man, 
his wife, and mother, now live on a fine farm at 
Pont l’Eveque; and that model of a ship which you 
see yonder, with white flowers wreathed round it, is 
Annette’s offering of thanks to Our Lady of Grace, 
for having listened to her prayers, and protected her 
lover in the hour of peril.” ; 

} é 


The captain having finished, there was a moment- 
ary silence. The tender-hearted Lady Lillycraft, 
who knew the story by heart, had led the way in 
weeping, and indeed had often begun to shed tears 
before they had come to the right place. 

The fair Julia was a little flurried at the passage 
where wedding preparations were mentioned ; but the 
auditor most aected was the simple Phoebe Wilkins. 
She had gradually dropt her work in her lap, and 
sat sobbing through the latter part of the story, 
until towards the end, when the happy reverse had 
nearly produced another scene of hysterics. ‘Go, 
take this case to my room. again, child,” said Lady 
Lillycraft, kindly, “and don’t cry so much.” 

“T won't, an’t please your ladyship, if I can help 
it ;—but I’m glad they made all up again, and were 
married.” 

By the way, the case of this lovelorn damsel 
begins to make some talk’ in the household, espec- 
ially among certain little ladies, not far in their teens, 
of whom she has made confidants. She is a great 
favourite with them all, but particularly so since she 
has confided to them her love secrets, They enter 
into her concerns with all the violent ‘zeal and over- 
whelming sympathy with which little boarding- 
school ladies engage in the politics of a love affair, 

I have noticed them frequently clustering about 
her in private conferences, or walking up and down 
the garden terrace under my window, listening to 
some long and dolorous story of her afflictions; of 
which I could row and then distinguish the ever- 
recurring phrases, “says he,” and “ says she.”’ 

I accidentally interrupted one of, these little coun- 
cils of war, when they were all huddled together 
under a tree, and seemed to be earnestly consider- 
ing some interesting document. The flutter at my 
approach showed that there were some secrets under 


_ discussion ; and I observed the disconsolate Phoebe 


crumpling into her bosom either a love-letter or an 
oid valentine, and brushing away the tears from her 
cheeks, 

The girl is a good girl, of a soft melting nature, 
and shows her concern at the cruelty of her lover 
only in tears and drooping looks; but with the little 
ladies who have espoused her cause, it sparkles up 
into fiery indignation: and I have noticed on Sunday 
many a glance darted at the pew of the Tibbets’s, 
enough even to melt down the silver buttons or old 
Ready-Money’s jacket. 
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TRAVELLING. 


A citizen, for recreation sake, 
To see the Couey would é Journey, take 
dozen mile, or very little more ; 
Syn his leave with fends two months before, 
With drinking healths, and shaking by the hand, 
As he had travail’d to some new-found land. 
Doctor Merrie-Maz 1605. 


THE Squire has lately received another shock in 
the saddle, and been almost unseated by his mar- 
plot neighbour, the indefatigable Mr. Faddy, wha 
rides his jog-trot hobby with equal zeal; and is so 


bent upon improving and reforming the neighbour- _ 


hood, that the Squire thinks, in a little while, it will 
be scarce worth living in. The enormity that has 
thus discomposed my worthy host, is an attempt ot 
the manufacturer to have a line of coaches estab- 
lished, that shall diverge from the old route, and 
pass through the neighbouring village.. UM 

I believe I have mentioned that the Hall is situ- 
ated in a retired part of the country, at a distance 


from any great coach-road ; insomuch that the ar- — 


rival of a traveller is apt to make every one look out 
of the window, and to cause some talk among the 
ale-drinkers at the little inn. -I was at a loss, there- 
fore, to. account for the Squire’s indignation at a 
measure apparently fraught with convenience and 
advantage, until I found that the conveniences of 
travelling were among his greatest grievances. 


In fact, he rails against stage-coaches, post~ 


chaises, and turnpike-roads, as serious causes of the 
corruption of English rural manners. They have 
given facilities, he says, to every humdrum citizen to 
trundle his family about the kingdom, and have sent 
the follies and fashions of town, whirling, in coach- 
loads, to the remotest parts of the island. The 
whole country, he says, is traversed by these flying 
cargoes ; every by-road is explored by enterprising 
tourists from Cheapside and the Poultry, and every 
gentleman’s park and lawns invaded by cockney 
sketchers of both sexes, with portable chairs and 
portfolios for drawing. 


He laments over this, as destroying the charm of - 


privacy, and interrupting the quiet of country life; 
but more especially as affecting the simplicity of the 


\ 


peasantry, and filling their heads with half-city no- 


tions. A great coach-inn, he says, is enough to ruin 
the manners of a whole village. 
of sots and idlers, makes gapers and gazers and 
newsmongers of the common people, and knowing 
jockeys of the country bumpkins. 

The Squire has something of the old feudal feeling, 
He looks back with regret to the “ good old times” 
when journeys were only made on horseback, and the 
extraordinary difficulties of travelling, owing to bad 


roads, bad accommodations, and highway robbers, — 


seemed to separate each village and hamlet from the 
rest of the world. The lord of the manor was then 
a kind of monarch in the little realm around him. 
He held his court in his paternal hall, and was looked 
up to-with almost as much loyalty and deference as 
the king himself. Every neighbourhood was a little 


world within itself, having its local manners and | 


customs, its local history and local opinions. The 
inhabitants were fonder of their homes, and thought 
less of wandering. 


It creates a horde 


Ss It was looked upon as an expe- 
dition to travel out of sight of the parish steeple ; 


and aman that had been to London was a village _ 


oracle for the rest of his life. 


What a difference between the made of travelling | 


in those days and at present! At that time, when 


a gentleman went on a distant visit, he sallied forth 


like a knight-errant on an enterprise, and every fam-~ re 


How ‘splendid and 
( stic cavalcades have 
been, where the beautiful dames were mounted on 


_ palfreys magnificently caparisoned, with embroidered 
harness, all tinkling with silver bells, attended by 
_ cayaliers richly attired on prancing steeds, and fol- 


ss a 


towed by pages and serving-men, as we see them 


represented in old tapestry! The gentry, as they 


_ travelled about in those days, were like moving pict- 
ures. They delighted the eyes and awakened the 


admiration of the common people, and passed before 


them like superior beings; and, indeed, they were 


so; there was a hardy and healthful exercise con- 


a nected with this equestrian style that made them 
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generous and noble. 


‘In his fondness for the old style of travelling, the 
Squire makes most of his journeys on horseback, 


_ though he laments the modern deficiency of incident | 
on the road, from the want of fellow-wayfarers, and 
the rapidity with which every one else is whirled 


along in coaches and post-chaises. In the “ good 
old times,” on the contrary, a cavalier jogged on 


‘through bog and mire, from town to town and ham- 
let to hamlet, conversing with friars and franklins, 


and all other chance companions of the road; be- 
guiling the way with travellers’ tales, which then 
were truly wonderful, for every thing beyond one’s 
neighbourhood was full of marvel and romance; stop- 
ping at night at some “hostel,” where the bush over 
the door proclaimed good wine, or a pretty hostess 


- made bad wine palatable; meeting at supper with 
travellers, or listening to the song or merry story of 


the host, who was generally a boon companion, and 
presided at his own board; for, according to old 
Tusser’s “ Innholder’s Posie,” 
** At meales my friend who vitleth here 

And sitteth with his host, 


Shall both be sure of better cheere, 
And ’scape with lesser cost.”’ 


Hain 


The Squire is fond, too, of stopping at those inns 


which may be met with here and there in ancient 


houses of wood and plaster, or calimanco houses, as 


they are called by antiquaries, with deep porches, 


~ 


‘diamond-paned bow-windows, pannelled rooms, and 
great fire-places. He will prefer them to more spa- 
cious and modern inns, and would cheerfully put up 
with bad cheer and bad accommodations in the grat- 
ification of his humour. They give him, he says, the 
feelings of old times, insomuch that he almost ex- 


_ pects in the dusk of the evening to see some party 


of weary travellers ride up to the door with plumes 


and mantles, trunk-hose, wide boots, and long ra- 


piers. 


-- The good Squire’s remarks brought to mind a 


visit that I once paid to the Tabbard Inn, famous for 
being the place of assemblage from whence Chau- 
cer’s pilgrims set forth for Canterbury. It is in the 


if borough of Southwark, not far from London Bridge, 


and bears, at present, the name of “the Talbot.” It 


has sadly declined in dignity since the days of Chau- 


cer, being a mere rendezvous and packing-place of 
the great wagons that travel into Kent. The court- 
yard, which was anciently the mustering-place of the 
ilgrims previous to their departure, was now lum- 
ford with huge wagons. Crates, boxes, hampers, 
and baskets, containing the good things of town and 
country, were piled about them; while, among the 
straw and litter, the motherly hens scratched and 
clucked, with their hungry broods at their heels. 
Instead of Chaucer’s motley and splendid throng, | 
only saw a group of wagoners and stable-boys enjoy- 
ing a circulating pot of ale; while a long-bodied dog 
sat by, with head on one side, ear cocked up, and 
wistful gaze, as if waiting for his turn at the tankard. 
Notwithstanding this grievous dec’ension, how- 
—12. = s 


ever, I was gratified at perceiving that the presext gt 


occupants were not unconscious of the poetical re- 
nown of their mansion. An inscription over the 


gateway proclaimed it to be the inn where Chaucer's | 


pilgrims slept on the night: previous to their depart- 


ure; and at the bottom of the yard was a magnifi- — ; 


cent sign representing them in the act of sallyin 
forth. I was pleased, too, at noticing that thou 

the present inn was comparatively modern, yet the 
form of the old inn was preserved. There were 
galleries round the yard, as in old times, on which 
opened the chambers of the guests. To these an- 
cient inns have antiquaries ascribed the present 
forms of our theatres, Plays were originally acted 
in inn-yards. 
which answered to our modern-dress circle; the 

critical mob clustered in the yard, instead of the pit ; - 
and the groups gazing from the garret-windows~ 
were no bad representatives of the gods of the shil-_ 


ling gallery. When, therefore, the drama grew im- 


portant enough to have a house of its own, the ar- 
chitects took a hint for its construction from the 
yard of the ancient “hostel.” 

I was so well pleased at finding these remem- 
brances of Chaucer and his poem, that I ordered my 
dinner in the little parlour of the Talbot. _ Whilst it 
was preparing, | sat at the window musing and gaz- 
ing into the court-yard, and conjuring up recollec- 
tions of the scenes depicted in such lovely colours by 
the poet, until, by degrees, boxes, bales and hampers 
boys, wagoners and dogs, faded from sight, and my 
fancy peopled the 
of Canterbury pilgrims. ‘The galleries once more 
swarmed with idle gazers, in the rich dresses of Chau 


cer’s time, and the whole cavalcade seemed to pase _ 


before mé.. There was the stately knight on sober 
steed, who had ridden in Christendom and heathen- 
esse, and had ‘‘foughten for our faith at Tramis- 
sene ;’—and his son, the young squire, a lover, and 
a lusty bachelor, with curled locks and gay embroid- 
ery ; a bold rider, a dancer, and a writer of verses, 
singing and fluting all day long, and “ fresh as the 
month of May ;”—and.his “ knot-headed”’ yeoman ; 
a bold forester, in green, with horn, and baudrick, 
and dagger, a mighty bow in hand, and a sheaf of 
peacock arrows shining beneath his belt ;—and the 
coy, smiling, simple nun, with her gray eyes, her 
small red mouth, and fair forehead, her dainty per- 
son clad in featly cloak and ‘’ypinched wimple,”’ 
her choral beads about her arm, her golden brooch 
with a love motto, and her pretty oath by Saint 
Eloy ;—and the merchant, solemn in speech and 
high on horse, with forked beard ‘and “ Flaundrish 
bevex hat ;’’—and the lusty monk, “ full fat and in 
goo ott,” with berry brown palfrey, his hood fast- 
ened with gold pin, wrought with a love-knot, his 
bald head shining like glass, and his face glistening 
as though it had been anointed; and the lean, logi- 
cal, sententious clerk of Oxenforde, upon his half- 
starved, scholar-like horse ;—and the bowsing somp- 
nour, with fiery cherub face, all knobbed with pim- 
ples, an eater of garlic and onions, and drinker of 
“strong wine, red as blood,” that carried a cake for 
a buckler, and babbled Latin in his cups; of whose 
brimstone visage “ children were sore aferd ;””—and 
the buxom wife of Bath, the widow of five husbands, 
upon her ambling nag, with her hat broad as a buck= 
ler, her red stockings and sharp spurs ;—and the 
slender, choleric reeve of Norfolk, bestriding his 
good gray stot; with close-shaven beard, his hair 
cropped round his ears, long, lean, calfless legs, and 
a rusty blade by his side ;—and the jolly Limitour, 
with lisping tongue and twinkling eye, well-beloved 
franklins and housewives, a great promoter of mar- 
riages arrong young women, known at the taverns 


The guests lolled over the galleries, © 


lace with the motley throng 


ee my 
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in every town, and by every “ hosteler and gay taps- 
tere.” In short, before I was roused from my rev- 
erie by the less poetical but more substantial appa- 
rition of a smoking beefsteak, I had seen the whole 
cavalcade issue forth from the hostel-gate, with the 
hrawny, double-jointed, red-haired miller, playing 
the bagpipes before them, and the ancient host of 
the Tabbard giving them his farewell God-send to 
Canterbury. ' ; 
When I told the Squire of the existence of this 
legitimate descendant of the ancient Tabbard Inn, 
his eyes absolutely glistened with delight. He de- 
termined to hunt it up the very first time he visited 
London, and to eat a dinner there/and drink a cup 
_ of mine host’s best wine in memory of old Chaucer. 
_ The general, who happened to be present, immedi- 
ately begged to be of the party; for he liked to en- 
courage these long-established houses, as they are 

-apt to have choice old wines, 


POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS, 


Farewell rewards and fairies, 
Good housewives now may say: 

For now fowle sluts in dairies + 
Do fare as well as they; 1 

And though they sweepe their hearths no lesse 
Than maids were wont to doo, 

Yet who of late for cleanli-esse 


Finds sixpence in her shooe? BisHop CorsET. 


{ HAVE mentioned the Squire’s fondness for the 
marvellous, and his predilection for legends and 
romances. His library contains a curious collection 
of old works of this kind, which bear evident marks 
of having been much read. In his great love for 
all that is antiquated, he cherishes popular supersti- 
tions, and listens, with very grave attention, to every 
tale, however strange; so that, through his counte- 
nance, the household, and, indeed, the whole neigh- 
' bourhood, is well stocked with wonderful stories; 
and if ever a doubt is expressed of any one of them, 
the narrator will generally observe, that “the Squire 
thinks there’s something in it.” 
The Hall of course comes in for its share, the 
‘common people having always a propensity to 


furnish a great superannuated building of the kind 


with supernatural inhabitants. The gloomy gal- 
leries of such old family mansions; the stately 
chambers, adorned with grotesque carvings and 
faded paintings; the sounds that vaguely echo 
about them; the moaning of the wind; the cries of 
rooks and ravens from the trees and chimneyatops; 
all produce a state of mind favourable to supersti- 
tious fancies, 

In one chamber of the Hall, just opposite a door 
which opens upon‘a dusky passage, there is a full- 
length portrait of a warrior in armour; when, on 
suddenly turning into the passage, I have caught a 
sight of the portrait, thrown into strong relief by the 
dark pannelling against which it hangs, I have more 
than once been startled, as though it were a figure 
advancing towards me. 

To superstitious minds, therefore, predisposed by 
the strange and melancholy stories that are con- 
nected with family paintings, it needs but little 
stretch of fancy, on a moonlight night, or by the 
flickering light of a candle, to set the old pictures on 
the walls in motion, sweeping in their robes and 
trains about the galleries. 

To tell the truth, the Squire confesses that he 
used to take a pleasure in his younger days in settin 
marvellous stories afloat, and connecting them with 
the lonely and peculiar places of the neighbourhood, 
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Whenever he read any legend of a striking nature 
he endeavoured to-transplant it, and give it a loca. : 


to him in some old woman’s narrative, after they 
have been circulating for years among the peasantry, — 
and undergoing rustic additions and amendments, 
Among these may doubtless be numbered that of 
the crusader’s ghost,-which I have mentioned in 
the account of my Christmas visit; and another 
about the hard-riding Squire of yore; the family — 
Nimrod; who is sometimes heard in stormy winter 
nights, galloping, with hound and horn, over a wild es 
moor a few miles distant from the Hall. This I ap- 
prehend to have had its origin in the famous story 
of the wild huntsman, the favourite goblin in German 
tales; though; by-the-by, as I was talking on the sub- 
ject with Master Simon the other evening in the 
dark avenue, he hinted that he had himself once or 
twice heard odd sounds at night, very like a pact — 
of hounds in ery; and that once, as he was returning 
rather late from a hunting dinner, he had seen a 
strange figure galloping along this same moor; ~ 
but as he was riding rather fast at the time, and nay og 
hurry to get home, he did not stop to ascertain what — 
it was. Si 
Popular superstitions are fast fading away in ~ 
England, owing to the general diffusion of knowl 
edge, and the bustling intercourse kept up through- 
out. the country; still they have their strong-holds 
and lingering places, and a retired neighbourhood 
like this is apt to be one of them. The parson tells 
me that he meets with many traditional beliefs — 
and notions among the common people, which he — 
has been able to draw from them in the course of 
familiar conversation, though they are rather shy 
of avowing them to strangers, and particularly to — 
“the gentry,” who are apt to laugh at them. He 
says there are several of his old parishioners who 
remember when the village had its bar-guest, or 
bar-ghost—a spirit supposed to belong to a town 
or village, and to predict any impending misfortune — 
by midnight shrieks and wailings. The last time 
it was heard was just before the death of Mr. Brace- 
bridge’s father, who was much beloved throughout — 
the neighbourhood ; though there are not wanting — 
some obstinate unbelievers, who insisted that it was - 
nothing but the howling of a watch-dog. I have ~ 
been greatly delighted, however, at meeting with 
some traces of my old favourite, Robin Goodfellow, 
though under a different appellation from any of 
those by which I have heretofore heard him called. 
The parson assures me that many of the peasantry 
believe in household goblins, called Dubbies, which | 
live about particular farms and houses, in the same — 
way that Robin Goodfellow did of old. Sometimes 
they haunt the barns and outhouses, and now and — 
then will assist the farmer wonderfully, by getting 
in all his hay or corn in a single night. In general, 
however, they prefer to live within doors, and are 
fond of keeping about the great hearths, and bask — 
ing, at night, after the family have gone to bed, by 
the glowing embers. When put in particular gocd- 
humour by the warmth of their lodgings, and the 
tidiness of the house-maids, they will overcome their 
natural laziness, and do a vast deal of nousehold 
work before morning ; churning the cream, brewin 
the beer, or spinning all the good dame’s flax. A 
this is precisely the conduct of Robin Goodfellow — 
described so charmingly by Milton: a 


ty 
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“ Tells how the drudging goblin sweat 
To earn his cream-bowl duly set, Meee 
When in one night, ere glimpse of morn, hay é 
His shadowy flail had thresh’d the corn 


d urers could not end; 
Then lays him down the lubber-fiend, 5 
And, stretch’d out all the chimney’s length, 
| Basks at the fire his hairy stent 
_ And crop-full, out of door he flings 
in Ere the first cock his matin rings.” 


__ But beside these household Dubbies, there are 
\ others of a more gloomy and unsccial nature, that 
_ keep about lonely barns at a distance from any 
_ dwelling- house, or about ruins and old bridges. 
These are full of mischievous and often malignant 
tricks, and are fond of playing pranks upon benight- 
ed travellers. There is a story, among the old peo- 
le, of one that haunted a ruined mill, just by a 
i ridge that crosses a small stream; how that, late 
one night, as atraveller was passing on horseback, 
__ the Dubbie jumped up behind him, and grasped him 
_ 80 close round the body that he had no power to 
help himself, but expected to be squeezed to death : 
luckily his heels were loose, with which he plied the 
sides of his steed, and was carried, with the wonder- 
ful instinct of a traveller’s horse, straight to the 
Village inn. Had the inn been at any greater dis- 
_tance, there is no doubt but he would have been 
strangled to death; as it was, the good people were 
_a long time in bringing him to his senses, and it was 
remarked that the first sign he showed of returning 
_consciousness was to call for a bottom of brandy. 


blance in their natures and habits to those sprites 
_. which Heywood, in his Heirarchie, calls pugs or 
_ hebgoblins : Sao 
re y ‘*___ Their dwellings be 
In corners of old houses least frequented E 
Or beneath stacks of wood, and these convented, 
Make fearfull noise in butteries and in dairies ; 
Robin Goodfellow some, some call them fairies, 
Tn solitarie rooms these uprores keep, 
And beate at doores, to wake men from their slepe, 
Seeming to force lockes, be they nere so strong, 
And keeping Christmasse gambols all night oe 
Pots, glasses, trenchers, dishes, pannes and kettles, | 
They will make dance about the shelves and settles, 
_ As if about the kitchen tost and cast, 
Yet in the morning nothing found misplac’t? 
Others such houses to their use have fitted, 
2 In which base murthers have been once committed. 
Bre _ Some have their fearful habitations taken 
I 4 In desolate houses, ruin’d and forsaken.” 


____ In the account of our unfortunate hawking expe- 
- dition, I mentioned an. instance of one of these 
- sprites, supposed to haunt the ruined yrange that 
stands in a lonely meadow, and has a remarkable 
echo. The parson informs me, also, that the belief 
was once very prevalent, that a household Dubbie 
_ kept about the old farm-house of the Tibbets. It has 
long been traditional, he says, that one of these 
good-natured goblins is attached to the Tibbets’ 
family, and came with them when they moved into 
this part of the country ; for it is one of the peculiari- 
_ ties of these household sprites, that they attach 
themselves to the fortunes of certain families, and 
follow them in all their removals. 
on There is a large old-fashioned fire-place in the 
_ farm-house, which affords fine quarters for a chim- 
| mey-corner sprite that likes to lie warm ; especially 
as Ready-Money Jack keeps up rousing fires in the 
__winter-time. The old people of the village recollect 
_ ‘many stories about this goblin, that were current in 
their young days. It was thought to have brought 
- good luck to the house, and to be the reason why 
_ the Tibbets were always beforehand in the world, 
and why their farm was always in better order, their 
hay got in sooner, and their corn better stacked, than 
that of their neighbours. The present Mrs. Tibbets, 
at the time of her courtship, had a number of these 
stories told her by the country gossips; and when 
_ married, was a little fearful about living in a house 
where such a hobgoblin was said to haunt: Jack, 
_ however, who has always treated this story with 
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| great contempt, assured her that there was no spi 
| kept about his house that he could not at any time 


fast fading away, and in another generation or two — 
will probably be completely forgotten. 


These mischievous Dubbiés bear much resem- 


ifs 


rit. 


lay in the Red Sea with one flourish of his cudgel, 
Still his wife has never got completely over her no- 
tions on the subject, but has a horseshoe nailed or 
the threshold, and keeps a branch of rauntry, o1 
mountain ash, with its red berries, suspended from 
one of the great beams in the parlour—a sure pro- 
tection from all evil spirits. pare 

These stories, however, as I before observed, are 


There is 
something, however, about these rural superstitions, 
that is extremely pleasing to the imagination ; par- 
ticularly those which relate to the good-humoured 
race of household demons, and indeed to the whole 
fairy mythology. The English have given an inex- 
plicable charm to these superstitions, by the manner 
in which they have associated them with whateve 
is most homefelt and delightful in nature. I do not 
know a more fascinating race of beings than these _ 
little fabled people, that haunted the southern sides 
of hills and mountains, lurked in flowers and about 
fountain-heads, glided through key-holes into ancient 
halls, watched over farm-houses and dairies, danced 
on the green by summer moonlight, and on the 
kitchen-hearth in winter. They seem to accord ~ 
with the nature of English housekeeping and En- 
glish scenery. I always have them in mind, when I. 
see a fine old English mansion, with its wide hall 
and spacious kitchen; or a venerable farm-house, 
in which there is so much fireside comfort and good 
housewifery. There was something of national © 
character in their love of order and cleanliness ; in 
the vigilance with which they watched over the 
economy of the kitchen, and the functions of the 
servants; munificently rewarding, with silver six- 
pence in shoe, the tidy housemaid, but venting their 
direful wrath, in midnight bobs and pinches, upon 
the sluttish dairymaid. I think I can trace the good 
effects of this ancient fairy sway over household con- 
cerns, in the care that prevails to the present day — 
among English housemaids, to put their kitchens in 
Siler belote they goto bed. ae 
I have said, too, that these fairy superstitions seemed 

to me to accord with the nature of English scenery, — 
They suit these small landscapes, which are divided by 
honeysuckled hedges into sheltered fields and mead- 
ows, where the grass is mingled with daisies, butter- 
cups, and harebells. When I first found myself 
among English scenery, I was continually reminded 
of the sweet pastoral images which distinguish their 
fairy mythology ; and when for the first time a circle — 
in the grass was pointed out to me as one of the — 
rings’ where they were formerly supposed to have 
held their moonlight revels, it seemed for a moment 
as if fairy-land were no longer a fable. Brown, in his 
Britannia’s Pastorals, gives a picture of the kind of 
scenery to which’I aliude : 


“\__A pleasant mead 
Where fairies often did their measures tread ; 
Which in the meadows makes such circles green, 
As if with garlands it had crowned been. : 
Within one of these rounds was to be seen 
A hillock rise, where oft the fairy queen 
At twilight sat ”’ 


And there is another picture of the same, in a poem 
ascribed to Ben Jonson. ) 
‘** By wells and rills in meadows green, 
We nightly dance our heyday guise, 


And to our fairy king and queen fl 
We chant our moonlight minstrelsies.” 


Indeed, it seems to me, that the older British 
poets, with that true feeling for nature which dis- 
tinguishes them, have closely adhered to the simple 
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and familiar imagery which they found in these pop- 
ular superstitions ; and have thus given to their fairy 
mythology those continual allusions to the farm- 
house and the dairy, the green meadow and the 
fountain-head, that fill our minds with the delightful 
associations of rural life. It is curious to observe 
how the most beautiful fictions have their origin 
among the rude and ignorant. There is an inde- 
scribable charm about the illusions with which chi- 
ferical ignorance once clothed every subject. These 
twilight views of nature are often more captivating 
than any which are revealed by the rays of enlight- 
ened philosophy. The most accomplished and po- 
 etical minds, therefore, have been fain to search back 

into these accidental conceptions of what are termed 
barbarous ages, and to draw from them their finest 
imagery and machinery. If we look through our 
most admired poets, we shall find that their minds 
have been impregnated by these popular fancies, and 
_ that those have succeeded best who have adhered 
_- closest to the simplicity of their rustic originals. 

_ Such is the case with Shakspeare in his Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream, which so minutely describes the em- 
ployments and amusements of fairies, and embodies 
all the notions concerning them which were current 
among the vulgar. It is thus that poetry in England 
has echoed back every rustic note, softened into per- 
fect melody ; it is thus that it has spread its charms 
over every-day life, displacing nothing, taking things 
as it found them, but tinting them up with its own 
magical hues, until every green hill and fountain- 
head, every fresh meadow, nay, every humble flower, 
is full of song and story. 

I am dwelling too long, perhaps, upon a thread- 
bare subject; yet it brings up with it a thousand de- 
licious recollections of those happy days of child- 
- hood, when the imperfect knowledge I have since 

obtained had not yet dawned upon my mind, and 

when a fairy tale was true history to me. I have 

often been so transported by the pleasure of these 

recollections, as almost to wish that I had been born 

in the days when the fictions of poetry were be- 
lieved. Even now I cannot look upon those fanciful 
i creations of ignorance and credulity, without a lurk- 
ing regret that they have all passed away. The ex- 
perience of my early days tells me, that they were 
sources of exquisite delight ; and I sometimes ques- 
tion whether the naturalist who can dissect the 
7, flowers of the field, receives half the pleasure from 
contemplating them, that he did who considered 
i them the abode of elves and fairies. I feel convinced 
that the true interests and solid happiness of man 
are promoted by the advancement of truth; yet I 
cannot but mourn over the pleasant errors which it 
has trampled down inits progress, The fauns and 
sylphs, the household sprite, the moonlight revel, 
Oberon, Queen Mab, and the delicious realms of 
fairy-land, all vanish before the light of true philos- 
ophy; but who does not sometimes turn with dis- 
taste from the cold realities of morning, and seek to 
recall the sweet visions of the night? 


THE CULPRIT. 


From fire, from water, and all things amiss, 
Deliver the house of an honest justice. . 
The Widow. 


THE serenity of the Hall has been suddenly in- 
terrupted by a very important occurrence. In the 
course of this morning a possé of villagers was seen 


trooping up the avenue, with bovs shouting in ad-| in their clutches. Inde#d;I am inclined to think the © 
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vance. As t drew near, we perceived Ready- 

Jack Tibbets striding along, wielding his cudg oe 
one hand, and with the other grasping the collar tay 
a tall fellow, whom, on still nearer approach, we rec- 
ognised for the redoubtable gipsy hero, Starlight 
Tom. He was now, however, completely cowed 
and crestfallen, and his courage seemed to have 
quailed in the iron gripe of the lion-hearted Jack. _ 

The whole gang of gipsy women and children - : 
came draggling in the rear; some in tears, others — 
making a violent clamour about the ears of old 
Ready-Money, who, however, trudged on in silence _ 
with his prey, heeding their abuse as little asa hawk 
that has pounced upon a barn-door hero regards op 
the outeries and cacklings of his whole feathered” 
seraglio. Ni ey: 

‘ He had passed through the village on his way to — 
the Hall, and of course had made a great sensation 
in that most excitable place, where every event isa 
matter of gaze and gossip. The report flew like 
wildfire, that Starlight Tom was in custody. The 
ale-drinkers forthwith abandoned the tap-room; — 
Slingsby’s school broke loose, and master and boys 
swelled the tide that came rolling at the heels of old 

Ready-Money and his captive. : % 

The uproar increased, as they approached the 
Hall; it aroused the whole garrison of dogs, and 
the crew of hangers-on, The great mastiff barked =~ 
from the dog-house ; the staghound, and the gray~ 
hound, and the spaniel, issued barking from the hall- | 
door, and my Lady Lillycraft’s little dogs ramped 3 
and barked from the parlour window. I remarked, — 
however, that the gipsy dogs made no reply to all 
these menaces and insults, but crept close to the 
gang, looking round with a guilty, poaching air, and 
now and then glancing up a dubious eye to their 
owners ; which shows that the moral dignity, e en 
of dogs, may be ruined by bad company ! 

When the throng reached the front of the house, 
they were brought to a halt by a kind of advanced — 
guard, composed of old Christy, the gamekeeper, and 
two or three servants of the house, who had been ~ 
brought out by the noise, The common herd of the) 
village fell back with respect; the boys were driven 
back by Christy and his compeers; while Ready- 
Money Jack maintained his ground and his hold of 
the prisoner, and was surrounded by the tailor, the 
schoolmaster, and several other dignitaries of the 
village, and by the clamorous brood of gipsies, who 
were neither to be silenced nor intimidated. HOF 

By this time the whole household were brought 
to the doors and windows, and the Squire to the 
portal. An audience was demanded by Ready-Money — 
Jack, who had detected the prisoner in the very act — 
of sheep-stealing on his domains, and had borne him 
off to be examined before the Squire, who is in the 
commission of the peace. ch, 

A kind of tribunal was immediately held in the 
servants’ hall, a large chamber, with a stone floor, 
and a long table in the centre, at one end of which, 
just under an enormous clock, was placed the Squire’s 
chair of justice, while Master Simon took his place 
at the table as clerk of the court. An attempt had 
been made by old Christy to keep out the gipsy gang, _ 
but in vain, and they, with the village worthies, and 
the household, half filled the hall, The old house- 
keeper and the butler were in a panic at this danger- 
ous irruption, They hurried away all the valuable 
things and portable articles that were at hand, and 
even kept a dragon watch on the gipsies, lest they 
should carry off the house clock, or. the deal table. : 

Old Christy, and his faithful coadjutor the game 
keeper, acted as constables to guard the prisoner _ 
triumphing in having at last got this terrible offender _ 


from flying at him tooth and nail. 
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bore some peevish recollection of having 
andled rather roughly by the gipsy, in the 
hance-medley affair of May-day. 
‘Silence was now commanded by Master Simon ; 


_ but it was difficult to be enforced, in such a motley 
_ assemblage. 
_ yelping of dogs, and, as fast as it was quelled in one 


There was a continual snarling and 


corner, it broke out in another. The ffoor gipsy curs, 
who, like’ errant thieves, could not hold up their 
heads in an honest house, were worried ard insulted 


_ by the gentlemen dogs of the establishment, without 


offering to make resistance; the very curs of my 


Gas Lillycraft bullied them with impunity. 


‘The examination was conducted with great mild- 


hess and indulgence by the Squire, partly from the 


kindness of his nature, and partly, I suspect, because 


his heart yearned towards the culprit, who had found 
Si favour in his eyes, as 1 have already observed, 
r 


om the skill he had at various times: displayed in 


archery, morris-dancing, and other obsolete accom- 
- plishments. 
Ready-Money Jack told his story in a straight-for- 
ward, independent way, nothing daunted by the 


Proofs, however, were too strong. 


presence in which he found himself. He had suf- 
fered from various depredations on his sheepfold and 
poultry-yard, and had at length kept watch, and 


caught the delinquent in the very act of making off 
with a sheep on his shoulders. 


Tibbets was repeatedly interrupted, in the course 
of his testimony, by the culprit’s mother, a furious 
old beldame, with an insufferable tongue, and who, 
in fact, was several times kept, with some difficulty, 
The wife, too, of 
the prisoner, whom I am told he does not beat above 


_ half-a-dozen times al week, completely interested Lady 


Lillyeraft in her husband’s behalf, by her teafs and 


_ supplications ; and several of the other gipsy women 


were awakening strong sympathy among the young 
girls and maid-servants in the back-ground. The 


_ pretty, black-eyed gipsy girl, whom I have mentioned 


on a former occasion as the sibyl that read the for- 


‘tunes of the general, endeavoured to wheedle that 


doughty warrior into their interests, and even made 


some approaches to her old acquaintance, Master 


Simon; but was repelled by the latter with all the 
dignity of office, having assumed a look of gravity 


_ and importance suitable to the occasion. 


I was a little surprised, at first, to find honest 
Slingsby, the schoolmaster, rather opposed to his 
did crony Tibbets, and coming forward as a kind of 
advocate for the accused. It seems that he had 


taken compassion on the forlorn fortunes of Starlight | 


Tom, and had been trying his eloquence in his favour 


the whole way from the village, but without effect. 
- During the examination of Ready-Money Jack, 


_ Slingsby had stood like “dejected Pity at his side,” 


seeking every now and then, by a soft word, to 
soothe any exacerbation of his ire, or to qualify any 
harsh expression. He now ventured to make a few 
observations to the Squire, in palliation of the delin- 
quent’s offence; but poor Slingsby spoke more from 


the heart than the head, and was evidently actuated 


| _ merely by a general sympathy for every poor devil in 
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trouble, and a liberal toleration for all kinds of vaga- 
bond existence. 

The ladies, too, large and small, with the kind- 
heartedness of the sex, were zealous on the side of 
mercy, and interceded strenuously with the Squire ; 
insomuch that the prisoner, finding himself unex- 
pectedly surrounded by active friends, once more 
reared his crest, and seemed disposed, for a time, to 

ut on the air of injured innocence. The Squire, 
however, with all his benevolence of heart, and his 
urking weakness towards the prisoner, was too con- 
scientious to swerve from the strict path of justice. 


— 


the proof of guilt incontrovertible, and Starlight 
Tom’s mittimus was made out accordingly. 


The sympathy of the ladies was now greater thar 


ever; they even made some attempts to mollify the 
ire of Ready-Money Jack; but that sturdy potentate 
had been too much incensed by the repeated incur- 
sions that had been made into his territories by the 


predatory band of Starlight Tom, and he was re- 


solved, he said, to drive the “ varment reptiles” out 
of the neighbourhood. To avoid all further impor~ 
tunities, as soon as the mittimus was made out, he 
girded up his loins, and strode back to his seat of 
empire, accompanied by his interceding friend, 
Slingsby, and followed by a detachment of the gipsy 
gang, who hung on his rear, assailing him with 
mingled prayers and execrations. Be 

The question now was, how to dispose of the 
prisoner—a matter of great moment in this peaceful 


establishment, where so formidable a character as ~ 


Starlight Tom was like a hawk entrapped in a dove- 


cote. As the hubbub and examination had occupied — 


a considerable time, it was too late in the day to 
send him to the county prison, and that of the village 
was sadly out of repair, from tong want of occupa- 
tion. Old Christy, who took great interest in the 
affair, proposed that the culprit should be committed 
for the night to an upper loft of a kind of tower in 
one of the outhouses, where he and the gamekeeper 
would mount guard. After much deliberation, thrs 
measure was adopted ; the premises in question were 


examined and made secure, and Christy and his — 


trusty ally, the one armed with a fowling-piece, the 
other with an ancient blunderbuss, turned out as 
sentries to keep watch over this donjon-keep. 

Such is the momentous affair that has just taken 
place, and it is an event of too great moment in this 
quiet little world, not to turn it completely topsy- 
turvy. Labour is at a stand: the house has been a 
scene of confusion the whole evening. It has been 
beleagured by gipsy women, with their children on 
their backs, wailing and lamenting; while the old 
virago of a mother. has cruised up and down the 


lawn in front, shaking her head, and muttering to ‘ 


herself, or now and then breaking into a paroxysm 
of rage, brandishing her fist at the Hall, and de- 
nouncing ill-luck upon Ready-Money Jack, and even 
upon the Squire himself. 

Lady Lillycraft has given repeated audiences te 
the culprit’s weeping wife, at the Hall door; and the 
servant maids have stolen out, to confer with the 
gipsy women under the trees. As to the little ladies 
of the family, they are all outrageous on Ready-Money 
Jack, whom they look upon in the light of a tyran- 
nical giant of fairy tale. Phoebe Wilkins, contrary 
to her usual nature, is the only one that is pitiless in 
the affair. She thinks Mr. Tibbets quite in the 
tight; and thinks the gipsies deserve to be punished 
severely, for meddling with the sheep of the Tib- 
bets’s, 

In the mean time, the females of the family evinced 
all the provident kindness of the sex, ever ready to 
soothe and succour the distressed, right or wrong. 

ady Lillycraft has had a mattress taken to the out- 
house, and comforts and delicacies of all kinds have 
been taken to the prisoner; even the little girls have 
sent their cakes and sweetmeats; so that, I'll war- 
rant, the vagabond has never fared so well in his life 
before. Old Christy, it is true, looks upon every 
thing with a wary eye; struts about with his blun- 
derbuss with the air of a veteran campaigner, and 
will hardly allow himself to be spoken to. The gipsy 
women dare not come within gun-shot, and every 
tatterdemalion of a boy has been frightened from the 
park. The old fellow is determined ‘o lodge Star- 


There was abundant concurring testimony that made 
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fight Tom in prison with his own hands; and hopes, 
he says, to see one of the poaching crew made an 
example of. i 
_. I doubt, after all, whether the worthy Squire is 
‘not the greatest sufferer in the whole affar, His 
honourable sense of duty obliges him to be rigid, but 
the overflowing kindness of his nature makes this a 
grievous trial to him. 

He is not accustomed to have such demands upon 
his justice, in his truly patriarchal domain ; and. it 

~ wounds his benevolent spirit, that while prosperity 
and happiness are flowing in thus bounteously upon 
him, he should have to inflict misery upon a fellow- 
being. | 

He has been troubled and cast down the whole 
evening ; took leave of the family, on going to bed, 
with a sigh, instead of his usual hearty and affec- 
- tionate tone; and will, in all probability, have a far 
- more sleepless night than his prisoner. Indeed, this 
unlucky affair has cast a damp upon the whole 
household, as there appears to be an universal 
- opinion that the unlucky culprit will come to the 

gallows. - 

Morning. — The clouds of last evening are all 
_ blown over. A load has been taken from the Squire’s 
heart, and every face is once more in smiles. The 
gamekeeper made his appearance at an early hour, 
completely shamefaced and crestfallen. Starlight 
_ Tom had made his escape in the night ; how he had 
- got out of the loft, no one could tell: the Devil, they 
think, must have assisted him. Old Christy was so 
mortified that he would not show his face, but had 
shut himself up in his stronghold at the dog-kennel, 
- and would not be spoken with. What has particu- 
larly relieved the Squire, is, that there is very little 
likelihood of the culprit’s being retaken, having gone 
off on one of the old gentleman’s best hunters. 


_ FAMILY MISFORTUNES, 


The night has been unruly; where we lay, 
The chimneys were blown down. 
Macbeth. 


WE have for a day or two past had a flaw of un- 
ruly weather, which has intruded itself into this fair 
and flowery month, and for a time has quite marred 
the beauty of the landscape. Last night, the storm 
be attained its crisis; the rain beat in torrents against 
__. the casements, and the wind piped and blustered 

about the old Hall with quite a wintry vehemence. 

The morning, however, dawned clear and serene; 
the face of the heavens seemed as if newly washed, 
and the sun shone with a brightness that was un- 
dimmed by a single vapour. Nothing over-head 
gave traces of the recent storm ; but on looking from 

' my window, I beheld sad ravage among the shrubs 
and flowers ; the garden-walks had formed the chan- 
nels for little torrents; trees were lopped of their 
branches; and a small silver stream that wound 
through the park, and ran at the bottom of the lawn, 
had swelled into a turbid yellow sheet of water. 

In an establishment like this, where the mansion 
fs vast, ancient, and somewhat afflicted with the in- 
| firmities of age, and where there are numerous and 
wy extensive dependencies, a storm is an event of a very 
grave nature, and brings in its train a multiplicity of 
cares and disasters, 

While the Squire was taking his breakfast in the 
great hall, he was continuaily interrupted by some 
bearer of ili-tidings from some part or other of his 
domains; he appeared to me like the commander of 
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a besieged city, after some zrand assault, receiving — 
at his headquarters reports of damages sustained in 
the various quarters of the place. At one time the 5 
housekeeper brought him intelligence of a chimney 
blown down, and a desperate leak sprung in the 
roof over the picture gallery, which threatened to _ 
obliterate a whele generation of his ancestors. Then — 
the steward came in with a doleful story of the mis- 
chief done in the woodlands; while the gamekeeper 
bemoaned the loss of one of his finest bucks, whose 
bloated carcass was seen floating along the swoln - 
current of the river. 

When the Squire issued forth, he was accosted, 
before the door, by the old, paralytic gardener, with _ 
a face full of trouble, reporting, as I supposed, the 
devastation of his flower-beds, and the destruction — 
of his wall-fruit.. I remarked, however, ‘hat his in- 
telligence caused a peculiar expression of concern, — 
not only with the Squire and Master Simon, but wth ~ 
the fair Julia and Lady Lillycraft, who happened to — 
be present. From a few words which reached my 
ear, I found there was some tale of domestic calam- 
ity in the case, and that some unfortunate family had _ 
been rendered houseless by the storm. Many ejacu- — 
lations of pity broke from the ladies; I heard the 
expressions of “poor, helpless beings,” and “un. 
fortunate little creatures,” several times repeated: 
to which the old gardener replied by very melan- 
choly shakes of the head. eae 

I felt so interested, that I could not help calling to 
the gardener, as he was retiring, and asking what _ 
unfortunate family it was that had suffered so se- 
verely? The old man touched his hat, and gazed — 
at me for an instant, as if hardly comprehending my ~ 
question. “Family!” replied he, “there be no fam- __ 
ily in the case, your honour; but here have been sad 
mischief done in the rookery!”* : 

I had noticed, the day before, that the high and 
gusty winds which prevailed had occasioned great ~ 
disquiet among these airy householders; their nests =~ 
being all filled with young, who were in danger ot 
being tilted out of their tree-rocked cradles. Indeed, 
the old birds themselves seemed-to have hard work — 
to maintain a foothold; some kept hovering and 
cawing in the air; or, if they ventured to alight. 
they had to hold fast, flap their wings, and spread 
their tails, and thus remain see-sawing on the top- 
most twigs. 

In the course of the night, however, an awful - 
calamity had taken place in this most sage ana 
politic community. There was a great tree, the 
tallest in the grove, which seemed to have been a 
kind of court-end of the metropolis, and crowded 
with the residence of those whom Master Simon 
considers the nobility and gentry. A decayed limb 
of this tree had given way with the violence of 
this storm, and had come down with all its aire 
castles. fe 7 

One should be well aware of the humours of the 
good Squire and his household, to understand the q 
general concern expressed at this disaster. It was 
quite a public calamity in this rural empire, and all 
seemed to -feel for the poor rooks as for fellow-citi- 
zens in distress, 

The ground had been strewed with the callow 
young, which were now cherished in the aprons 
and bosoms of the maid-servants, and the little 
ladies of the family. I was pleased with this touch 
of nature; this feminine sympathy in the sufferings 
of the offspring, and the maternal anxiety of the 
parent birds. : ; 

It was interesting, too, to witness the general agi- 
tation and distress that seemed to prevail shrougiid 
out the feathered community ; the common cause 
that was made of it; and the incessant hovering, 


~ 
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fl , aud lamenting, that took place in the 
e rookery. There is a cord of sympathy, that 
- runs through the whole feathered race, as to any 
_ misfortunes of the young; and the cries of a 
_ wounded bird in the breeding season will throw a 
_ whole grove in a flutter and an alarm. Indeed, why 
_ should I confine it to the feathered tribe? Nature 
seems to me to have implanted an exquisite sympa- 
thy on this subject, which extends through all her 
works. It is an invariable attribute of the female 


ft 


heart, to melt at the cry of early helplessness, and 
to take an instinctive interest in the distresses of the 
pat and its young. On the present occasion, the 
ladies of the family were full of pity and commisera- 
_ tion; and I shall never forget the look that Lady 


= 


Lillycraft gave the general, on his observing that the 
_ young birds would make an excellent curry, or an 
_ especial good rook-pie. : 


~ LOVERS’ TROUBLES, 


¢ 
The poor soul sat singing by a sycamore tree, 
: Sing all a green willow; 
Her hand on her bosom, her head on her knee, 
Sing willow, willow, willow; 
Sing all a green willow must be my garland. 
Old Song. 


THE fair Julia having nearly recovered from the 
effects of her hawking disaster, it begins to be 
- thought high time to appoint a day for the wed- 
_ ding. As every domestic event in a venerable and 
aristocratic family connexion like this is 4 matter 
of moment, the fixing upon this important day has 
of course given rise to much conference and debate. 

Some slight difficulties and demurs have lately 
sprung up, originating in the peculiar humours that 
are prevalent at the Hall. Thus, I have overheard 
__ avery solemn consultation between Lady Lillycraft, 
the parson, and Master Simon, as to whether the 
marriage ought not to be postponed until the coming 
month, 

i With all the charms of the flowery month of May, 
there is, I find, an ancient prejudice against it as a 
marrying month. An old proverb says, ‘To wed 
in May is to wed poverty.” Now, as Lady Lillycraft 
is very much given to believe in lucky and unlucky 
times and seasons, and indeed is very superstitious 
on all points relating to the tender passion, this ald 
proverb seems to have taken great hold upon her 

_-mind. She recollects two or three instances, in 
__her own knowledge, of matches that took place in 
_ this month, and proved very unfortunate. Indeed, 
an own cousin of hers, who married on a May- 
_ day, lost her husband by a fall from his horse, after 

they had lived happily together for twenty years. 
The parson appeared to give great weight to her 
' ladyship’s objections, and’ acknowledged the exist- 
ence of a prejudice of the kind, not merely confined 
to modern times, but prevalent likewise among the 
ancients. In confirmation of this, he quoted a pas- 

_ sage from Ovid, which had a great effect on Lady 
_ Liilycraft, being given in a language which she did 
not understand. Even Master Simon was staggered 
by it; for he listened with a puzzled air; and then, 
shaking his head, sagaciously observed, that Ovid 
was certainly a very wise man. 

From this sage conference I likewise gathered 
several other important pieces of information, rela- 
tive to weddings; such as that, if two were celebra- 
_ ted in the same church, on the same day, the first 

would be happy, the second unfortunate, If,»on go- 
ing fol chureh, the bridal party should meet the 
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funeral of a female, it was an omen -hat the onde : 
would die first; if of a male, the bridegroom. If the 
newly-married couple were to dance together on 
their wedding-day, the wife would thenceforth rule 
the roast ; with many other curious and unquestion- 
able facts of the same nature, all which made me 
ponder more than ever upon the perils which sur- — 
round this happy state, and the thoughtless ignorance _ 
of mortals as to the awful risks they run in venturing 
upon it. I abstain, however, from enlarging upon ~ 
this topic, having no inclination to promote the in- 
-erease of bachelors. oe : 

Notwithstanding the due weight which the Squire 
gives to traditional saws and ancient opinions, yet 
I am happy to find that he makes a firm stand for 
the credit of this loving month, and brings to his aid 
a whole legion of poetical authorities; all which,1 
presume, have been conclusive with the young couple, 
as I, understand they are pertectly willing to marry — 
in May, and abide the consequences. In a few days, | 
therefore, the wedding is to take place, and the Hall 
is in a buzz of anticipation. The housekeeper is — 
bustling about from morning till night, with a look 
full of business and importance, having a thousand — 
arrangements to make, the Squire intending to keep _ 
open house on the occasion; and as to the house- — 
maids, you cannot look one of them in the face, but 
the rogue begins to colour up and simper. 

While, however, this leading love affair is goi 


ng 


on with a tranquillity quite inconsistent with the ee 
rules of romance, I cannot say that the under-plots — 
The “opening bud oflove” 


are equally propitious. 
between the general and Lady Lillycraft seems to 
have experienced some blight in the course of this 
genial season. I do not think the general has ever 
been able to retrieve the ground he lost, when he 
fell asleep during the captain’s story. Indeed, 


Master Simon thinks his case is completely desper- ee 


ate, her ladyship having determined that he is quite 
destitute,of sentiment. 


The season has been equally unpropitious to the 
I fear the reader will be — 


lovelorn Phoebe Wilkins. 
impatient at having this humble amour so often al- 
luded to; but I confess I am apt to take a great 
interest in the love troubles of simple girls of this — 
class. Few people have an idea of the world of care 
and perplexity that these poor damsels have, in man- 

aging the affairs of the heart. ee 

We talk and write about the tender passion ; we 
give it all the colourings of sentiment and romance, 
and lay the scene of its influence in high life; but, 
after all, I doubt whether its sway is not more abso- 
lute among females of an humbler sphere. How 
often, could we but look into the heart, should we 
find the sentiment throbbing in all its violence in the 
bosom of the poor lady’s-maid, rather than in that 
of the brilliant beauty she is decking out for con- — 
quest; whose brain is probably bewildered with 
beaux, ball-rooms, and wax-light chandeliers. 

With these humble beings, love is an honest, en- 
grossing concern. They have no ideas of settle. 
ments, establishments, equipages, and pin-money. 
The heart—the heart, is all-in-all with them, poor 
things! There is seldom one of them but has her 
love cares, and love secrets; her doubts, and hapes, 
and fears, equal to those of any heroine of romance, 
and ten times as sincere. And then, too, there is 
her secret hoard of love documents ;—the broken 
sixpence, the gilded brooch, the lock of hair, the un- 
intelligible love scrawl, all treasured up in her box 
of Sunday finery, for private contemplation. 

How many crosses and trials is she exposed to 
from some lynx-eyed dame, or staid old vestal of a 
mistress, who keeps a dragon watch over her virtue, » 
and scouts the lover from the door! But then, how 
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sweet are the little love scenes, snatched at distant 
intervals of holiday, and fondly dwelt on through 
many a long day of household labour and confine- 
ment! If in the country, it is the dance at the fair 
or wake, the interview in the churchyard after ser- 
vice, or the evening stroll in the green lane. If in 
town, it is perhaps merely a stolen moment of deli- 
cious talk between the bars of the aréa, fearful every 
instant of being seen; and then, how lightly will 
the simple creature carol all day afterwards at her 
labour ! 

Poor baggage! after all her crosses and difficulties, 
when she marries, what is it but to exchange a life 
of comparative ease and comfort, for one of toil and 
uncertainty? Perhaps, too, the lover for whom in 
the fondness of her nature she has committed her- 
self to fortune’s freaks, turns out a worthless churl, 
the dissolute, hard-hearted husband of low life ; who, 
taking to the ale-house, leaves her to a cheerless 
home, to labour, penury, and child-bearing. 

When I see poor Phoebe going about with droop- 

, ing eye, and her head hanging “all o’ one side,” I 
cannot help calling to mind the pathetic little picture 
drawn by Desdemona :— 


‘ My mother had a maid, called Barbara ; 

Bees. She was in love; and he she loved proved mad, 
And did forsake her; she had a song of willow, 
An old thing ’twas; but it express’d her fortune, 
And she died singing it, 


I Oe babes that a better lot is in reserve for 
Phoebe Wilkins, and that she may yet “rule the 
roast,” in the ancient empire of the Tibbets! She 
is not fit to battle with hard hearts or hard times. 
She was, I am told, the pet of her poor mother, who 
was proud of the beauty of her child, and brought 
‘ her up more tenderly than a village girl ought to be; 
x and ever since she has been léft an orphan, the good 
oh ladies at the Hall have completed the softening and 
Kis iling of her. ‘ 

I have recently observed her holding lon® confer- 
ences in the church-yard, and up and down one of 
the lanes near the village, with Slingsby, the school- 
master. I at first thought the pedagogue might be 
touched with the tender malady so prevalent in these 
parts of late; but I did him injustice. Honest 
ws) Slingsby, it seems, was a friend and crony of her 
a late father, the parish clerk ; and is on intimate terms 

with the Tibbets family. Prompted, therefore, by 

his good-will towards all parties, and secretly insti- 
gated, perhaps, by the managing dame Tibbets, he 
has undertaken to talk with Phoebe upon the subject. 
He gives her, however, but little encouragement. 
Slingsby has a formidable opinion of the aristocrati- 
cal feeling of old Ready-Money, and thinks, if 
Phoebe were even to make the matter up with the 
son, she would find the father totally hostile to the 
match, The poor damsel, therefore, is reduced al- 
most to despair; and Slingsby, who is too good-nat- 
ured not to sympathize in her distress, has advised 
her to give up all thoughts of young Jack, and has 
/ proposed as a substitute his learned coadjutor, the 
peceel son. He has even, in the fullness of his 
eart, offered to give up the school-house to them ; 
though it would leave him once more adrift in the 
@ide world, 
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THE HISTORIAN, 


Hermione. Pray you sit by us, 
And tell’s a tale 
Mamilius. Merry or sad shall’t be? ce 


Hermione. As merry as you will, 


Mamilius, - A sad tale’s best for winter 
I have one of sprites and EOP xe io bits ; 
lone. _ Let’s have that, sir. , 
NES Winters Take 


AS this is a story-telling age, I have been tempted — 
occasionally to give the reader one of the many tales 
that are served up with supper at the Hall. I might, 
indeed, have furnished a ser:es almost equal in num- 
ber to the Arabian Nights; but some were rather = 
hackneyed and tedious; others I did not feel war- — 
ranted in betraying into print ; and many more were 
of the old general’s relating, and turned principally 
upon tiger-hunting, elephant-riding, and Seringapa- 
tam; enlivened by the wonderful deeds of Tippoo ~ 
Saib, and the excellent jokes of Major Pendergast. 

I had all along maintained a quiet post at a corner 
of the table, where I had been able to indulge my 
humour undisturbed: listening attentively when 
the story was very good, and dozing a little when it _ 
was rather dull, which I consider the perfection of 
auditorship. 

I was roused the other evening from a slight trance 
into which I had fallen during one of the general’s 
histories, by a sudden call from the Squire to furnish 
some entertainment of the kind in my turn. Having 
been so profound a listener to others, I could not in 
conscience refuse; but neither my memory nor in- 
vention being ready to answer so unexpected a de- 
mand, I begged leave to read a manuscript tale from 
the pen of my fellow-countryman, the late Mr, — 
Diedrich Knickerbocker, the historian of New York. 
As this ancient chronicler may not be better known 
to my readers than he was to the company at the 
Hall, a word or two concerning him may not be ~ 
amiss, before proceeding to his manuscript. 

Diedrich Knickerbocker was a native of New- 
York, a descendant from one of the ancient Dutch 
families which originally settled that province, and re- _ 
mained there after it was taken possession of by the © 
English in 1664. The descendants of these Dutch 
families still remain in villages and neighbourhoods in — 
various parts of the country, retaining with singular 
obstinacy, the dresses, manners, and even languageof 
their ancestors, and forming a very distinct and curi- 
ous feature in the motley population of the State. 
In a hamlet whose spire may be seen from New- 
York, rising from above the brow of a hill on the 
opposite side of the Hudson, many of the old folks, 
even at the present day, speak English with an ac- 
cent, and the Dominie preaches in Dutch; and so 
completely is the hereditary love of quiet and silence © 
maintained, that in one of these drowsy villages, in 
the middle of a warm summer’s day, the buzzing of - 
a stout blue-bottle fly will resound from one end of 
the place to the other. 

With the laudable hereditary feeling thus kept up 
among these worthy people, did Mr, Knickerbocker 
undertake to write a history of his native city, 
comprising the reign of its three Dutch governors 
during the time that it was yet under the domination 
of the Hogenmogens of Holland. In the execution 
of this design, the little Dutchman has displayed 
great historical research, and a wonderful conscious- 
ness of the dignity of his subject. His work, how- 
ever, has been so little understood, as to be pro- 
nounced a mere work of humour, satirizing the fol- 
lies of the times, both in politics and morals, and 
giving whimsical views of human nature. : 

Be this as it may :—among the papers left behing 
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‘© several tales of a lighter nature, apparently 


_ ered during his profound researches for his history, 

_ and which he seems to have cast by with neglect, as 

_ unworthy of publication. Some of these have fallen 

_ ‘nto my hands, by an accident which it is needless 
at present to mention; and one of these very stories, 
with its prelude in the words of Mr. Knickerbocker, 

_ LT undertook to read, by way of acquitting myself of 
___ the debt which I owed to the other story-tellers at 
the Hall. I subjoin it, for such of my readers as are 


-. fond of stories.*¥ = = « 
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= THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 


: ¥ROM THE MSS, OF THE LATE DIEDRICH 
Re) KNICKERBOCKER, 
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, Formerly, almost every place had a house of this kind, Ifa house 

_ was seated on some melancholy place, or built in some old roman- 

_ fic manner, or if any particular accident had happened in it, such 

' as murder, sudden death, or the like, to be sure that house had a 

A mark set upon it, and was afterwards esteemed the habitation of a 
_ ghost. Bourne’s A ntiguities. 


IN the neighbourhood of the ancient city of the 
: Manhattoes, there stood, not very many years since, 
an old mansion, which, when I was a boy, went by 
the name of the Haunted House. It was one of the 
very few remains of the architecture of the early 
Dutch settlers, and must have been a house of some 
consequence at the time when it was built. , It con- 
i sisted of a centre and two wings, the gable-ends of 
__ which were shaped like stairs. It was built partly 
of wood, and partly of small Dutch bricks, such as 
the worthy colonists brought with them from Hol- 

; land, before they discovered that bricks could be 
| manufactured elsewhere. The house stood remote 
from the road, in the centre of a large field, with an 
avenue of old locustt trees leading up to it, several of 

__ which had been shivered by lightning, and two or 
___ three blown down. A few apple-trees grew strag- 
_. gling about the field; there were traces also of what 
ad been-a kitchen-garden; but the fences were 

- broken down, the vegetables had disappeared, or 
had grown wild, and turned to little better than 
weeds, with here and there a ragged rose-bush, ora 

tall sunflower shooting up from among brambles, 

and hanging its head sorrowfully, as if contemplat- 

ing the surrounding desolation. Part of the roof of 

the old house had fallen in, the windows were shat- 
tered, the panels of the doors broken, and mended 

with rough boards; and there were two rusty weath- 
ercocks at the ends of the house, which made a great 
jingling and whistling as they whirled about, but al- 

ways pointed wrong. The appearance of the whole 

: Jace was forlorn and desolate, at the best of times; 

' but, in unruly weather, the howling of the wind about 
the crazy old mansion, the screeching of the weath- 


*T find that ,the tale of Rip Van Winkle, given in the Sketch- 
Book, has been’discovered by divers writers in magazines to have 
been founded on a little German tradition, and the matter has 
been revealed to the world as if it were a foul instance of plagiarism 
marvellously brought to light. In a note which follows that tale 
i had alluded to the superst*tion on which it was founded, and 
thought a mere allusion wxs sufficient, as the tradition war ‘so 
notorious as to be inserted in almost every collection of German 
Jegends. I had seen it myself in three. I could hardly have hoped, 
therefore, in the present age, when every source of ghost and gob- 

. lin stery is ransacked, that the origin of the tale would escape dis- 
‘covery. In fact, 1 had considered popular traditions of the kind 
as fair foundations for authors of fiction to build upon, and made 
use of the one in question accordingly. I am not disposed to con- 
test the matter, however, and indeed consider myself so com- 
pletely overpaid by the public for my trivial performances, that I 


‘am content to submit to any deduction, which, im their after 
thoughts, they may think proper to make. 


+ Acacias. 


‘own together from materials which he had gath- 


awe of, the place, and pronounced it the rendezvous 
of hobgoblins. I recollect the old building well; fox 


I remember how many times, when an idle, unlucky — 


urchin, I have prowled round its precincts, with some 


of my graceless companions, on holiday afternoons, — 


when out on a freebooting cruise among the or 
chards, 


so charmed hy frightful stories that we dreaded te 
approach it. Sometimes we would venture in a body, 


and get near .ne Hesperian tree, keeping an eye upon — 
the old mansion, and darting fearful glances into its — 
shattered window; when, just as we were about to — 


seize upon our prize, an exclamation from some one 


of the gang, or an accidental noise, would throw us 
all into a panic, and we would scamper headlong 
from the piace, nor stop until we had got quite into — 
the road, Then there were sure to be a host of fear- _ 


ful anecdotes told of strange cries and groans, or of 


some hideous face suddenly seen staring out of one 


of the windows. ‘By degrees we ceased to venture 


into these lonely grounds, but would stand at a Gis- — 
tance and throw stones at the building; and there 


was something fearfully pleasing in the sound, as 


they rattled along the roof, or sometimes struck some _ 


jingling fragments of glass out of the windows. 


The origin of this house was lost in the obscurity 


that covers the early period of the province, while 


under the government of their high mightinesses a 


the states-general. Some reported it to have been a 


country residence of Wilhelmus Kieft, commonly 


called the Testy, one of the Dutch governors of 
New-Amsterdam ; others said that it had been t wilt 
by a naval commander who served under Van 


Tromp, and who, on being disappointed of prefer- me 


ment, retired from the service in disgust, became a 
philosopher through sheer spite, and brought over 
all his wealth to the province, that he might live ac- 
cording to his humour, and despise the world. The 
reason ofits having fallen to decay, was likewise a mat- 
ter of dispute ; some said that it was in chancery, and 
had already cost more than its worth in legal expenses; 
but the most current, and, of course, the most prob- 
able account, was that it was haunted, and that no- 
body could live quietly in it. There can, in fact, be 
very little doubt that this last was the case, there 
were so many corroborating stories to prove it,—not 


an old woman in the neighbourhood but could fur-. 


nish at least a score. There was a gray-headed cur- 
mudgeon of a negro that lived hard by, who had a 


whole budget of them to tell, many of which had 


happened fo himself. I recollect many a time stop- 
ping with my schoolmates, and getting him to relate 
some. 
of a small patch of potatoes and Indian corn, which 


his master had given him on setting him free. He — 


would come to us, with his hoe in his hand, and as 
we sat perched, like a row of swallows, on the rail 
of the fence, in the mellow twilight of a summer 
evening, he would tell us such fearful stories, accom- 
panied by such awful rollings of his white eyes, that 
we were almost afraid of our own footsteps as we 
returned home afterwards in the dark. 


Poor old Pom many years are past since he 


died, and went to keep company with the ghosts he 
was so fond of talking about. He was buried in a 
corner of his own little potato-patch; the plow 
soon passed over his grave, and levelled it with the 
rest of the field, and nobody thought any more of 
the gray-headed negro. By a singular chance, I was 
strolling in that neighbourhood several vears after 


” 


ercocks, the slamming and banging of a few loose 
window-shutters, had altogether so wild’ and dreary — 
an effect, that the neighbourhood stood perfectly in. 


There was a tree standing near the house, — : 
that bore the most beautiful and tempting fruit ; bt 
then it was on enchanted ground, for the place was 


The old crone lived in a hovel, in the midst 


‘Dame Heyliger. 
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wards, when I had grown up to be a young man, 
and I found a knot of gossips speculating on a skull 
which had just been turned up by a plowshare. 
‘They of course determined it to be the remains of 
some one that had been murdered, and they had 
raked up with it some of the traditionary tales of the 
- haunted house. I knew it at once to be the relic of 
' poor Pompey, but I held my tongue; for I am too 
considerate of other people’s enjoyment, ever to mar 
a story of a ghost or a murder. | 1 took care, how- 
ever, to see the bones of my old friend once more 
buried in a place where they were not likely to be 
disturbed. As I sat on the turf and watched the 
interment, I fell into a long conversation with an old 
gentleman of the neighbourhood, John Josse Vander- 
_ moere, a pleasant gossiping man, whose whole life 
was spent in hearing and telling the news of the 
province. He recollected old Pompey, and his 
stories about the Haunted House; but he assured 
me he could give me one still more strange than any 
that Pompey had related: and on my expressing a 
great curiosity to hear it, he sat down beside me on 
the turf, and told the following tale. I have en- 
deavoured to give it as nearly as possible in his 
words; but it is now many years since, and I am 
grown old, and my memory is not over-good. I 
‘cannot therefore vouch for the language, but I am 
always scrupulous as to facts. D. 


DOLPH HEYLIGER, 


1 take the town of Concord, where I dwell, 

All Kilborn be my witness, if I were not 

Begot in bashfulness, brought up in shamefacedness * 
Let ’un bring a dog but to my vace that can 

Zay I have beat ’un, and without a vault ; 

Or but a cat will swear upon a book, 

I have as much as zet a vire her tail, 

And I'll give him or her a crown for ’mends.”’ 


Tale of a Tub. 


In the early time of the province of New-York, 
while it groaned under the tyranny of the English 
governor, Lord Cornbury, who carried his cruelties 
towards the Dutch inhabitants so far as to allow no 
Dominie, or schoolmaster, to officiate in their lan- 
guage, without his special license ; about this time, 
there lived in the jolly little old city of the Manhat- 
toes, a kind motherly dame, known by the name of 
She was the widow of a Dutch 
sea-captain, who died suddenly of a fever, in conse- 
quence of working too hard, and eating too heartily, 
at the time when all the inhabitants turned out in 
a panic, to fortify the place against the invasion of 
a small French privateer.* He left her with very 
little money, and one infant son, the only survivor 
of several ~hildren. The good woman had need of 
much management, to make both ends meet, and 
keep up a decent appearance. However, as her 
husband had fallen a victim to his zeal for the 
public safety, it was universally agreed that “ some- 
thing ought to be done for the widow;” and on 
the hopes of this “something” she lived tolera- 
bly for some years; in the meantime, every body 
pitied and spoke well of her; and that helped along, 

She lived in a small house, in a small street, called 
Garden-street, very probably from a garden which 
tay have flourished there some time or other. As 
her necessities every year grew greater, and the 
talk of the public about doing “ something for her ” 
grew less, she had to cast about for some mode of 
doing something for herself, by way of helping out 
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her slender means, and maintaining her independ 
ence, of which she was somewhat tenacious. = 
Living in a mercantile town, she had caught some- 
thing of the spirit, and determined to venture a little 
in the great lottery of commerce. On a sudden, 


therefore, to the great surprise ‘of the street, there 


appeared at her window a grand array of ginger- — 
with their arms stuck — 


bread kings and queens, 


a-kimbo, after the invariable royal manner. There 


were also several broken tumblers, some filled with 


sugar-plums, some with marbles; there were, more- 


over, cakes of various kinds, and barley sugar, and 
Holland dolls, and wooden horses, with here and — 


there gilt-covered picture-books, and now and then 


a skein of thread, or a dangling pound of candles. 
At the door of the house sat the good old dame’s” 
cat, a decent demure-looking personage, that seem- 


ed to scan every body that passed, to criticise their 


dress, and now and then to stretch her neck, and 


look out with sudden curiosity, to see what,was 
going on at the other end of the street; but if by 
chance any idle vagabond dog came by, and offered 
to be uncivil—hoity-toity !—how she would bristle 
up, and growl, and spit, and strike out her paws ! 
she was as indignant as ever was an ancient and 


ugly spinster, on the approach of some graceless 


profligate. 
But though the good woman had to come down 
to those humble means of subsistence, yet she still 


kept up a feeling of family pride, having descended — 


from the Vanderspiegels, of Amsterdam and she 
had the family arms painted and framed, and hung 
over her mantel-piece. 
respected by all the poorer people of the place; her 


house was quite a resort of the old wives of the 


neighbourhood; they would drop in there of a win- 


,| ter’s afternoon, as she sat knitting on one side of her 


eee her cat purring on the other, and the tea- 
kettle singing before it ; and they would gossip with 


her until late in the evening. There was alwaysan 


arm-chair for Peter de Groodt, sometimes called 
Long Peter, and sometimes Peter Longiegs, the 


clerk and sexton of the little Lutheran church, who — i 


was her great crony, and indeed the oracle of her 


fire-side. Nay, the Dominie himself did not disdain, - . 


now and then, to step in, converse about the state 


of her mind, and take a glass of her special good 
Indeed, he never failed to call on ~ 


cherry-brandy. 
new-year’s day, and wish her a happy new year; 
and the good dame, who was a little vain on some 


points, always piqued herself on giving him as large © 


a cake as any one in town. 

I have said that she had one son, He was the 
child of her old age; but-could hardly be called the 
comfort—for, of all unlucky urchins, Dolph Heyliger 
was the most mischievous. Not that the whipster 
was really vicious ; he was only full of fun and frolic, 
and had that daring, gamesome spirit, which is ex- 


tolled in a rich man’s child, but execrated in a poor. 
man’s, He was continually getting into scrapes: his — 


mother was incessantly harassed with complaints 
of some waggish pranks which he had played off; 
bills were sent in for windows that he had broken; 
in a word, he had not reached his fourteenth year 
before he was pronounced, by all the neighbourhood, 
to be a “wicked dog, the wickedest dog in the 
street!’’ Nay, one old gentleman, in a claret-col- 
oured coat, with a thin red face, and ferret eyes, 
went so far as to assure dame Heyliger, that her son 
would, one day or other, come to the gallows! 

Yet, notwithstanding all this, the poor old soul 
loved her boy. It seemed as though she loved him 
the better, the worse he behaved ; and that he grew 


more in her favour, the more he grew out of favour 
with the world. Mothers are foolish, fond-hearted _ 


She was, in truth, much 


there’s no reasoning them out of their do- 
; and, indeed, this poor woman’s child was all 
_ that was left to love her in this world ;—so we must 
not think it hard that she turned a deaf ear to her 

good friends, who sought to prove to her that Dalph 
_ would come to a halter. e4 

_ To do the varlet justice, too, he was strongly at- 
_ tached to his parent. He would not willingly have 
given her pain on any account; and when he had 
ae een doing wrong, it was but for him to catch his 
poor mother’s eye fixed wistfully and sorrowfully 
upon him, to fill his heart with bitterness and contri- 
_ tion. But he was a heedless youngster, and could 
not, for the life of him, resist any new temptation to 
_ fun and mischief. Though quick at his learning, 
_ “whenever he could be brought to apply himself, yet 
__. he was always prone to be led away by idle company, 
‘ and would play truant-to hunt after birds’-nests, to 
Gi rob orchards, or to swim in the Hudson, * 

_In this way he grew up, a tall, lubberly boy; and 
_.. his mother began to be greatly perplexed what 

_ to do with him, or how to put him in a way to do 
for himself; for he had acquired such an unlucky 


him. 

| _ Many were the consultations that she held with 
_~ Peter de Groodt, the clerk and sexton, who was her 
rime counsellor. Peter was as much perplexed as 
erself, for he had no great opinion of the boy, and 
thought he would never come to good. He at one 
time advised her to send him to sea—a piece of ad- 
vice only given in the most desperate cases; but 
_ Dame Heyliger would not listen to such an idea; 
‘/ _ she could not think of letting Dolph go out of her 
- sight. She was sitting one day knitting by her fire- 
_ side, in great perplexity, when the sexton entered 
with an air of unusual vivacity and briskness. He 
had just come from a funeral. -It had been that of 
a boy of Dolph’s years, who had been apprentice to 
_. a famous German doctor, and had died of a con- 
3 sumption. It is true, there had been a whisper that 
- the deceased had been brought to his end by being 
_ made the subject of the doctor’s experiments, on 
which he was apt to try the effects of a new com- 
ound, or a quieting draught. This, however, it is 
kely, was a mere scandal; at any rate, Peter de 
Groodt did not think it worth mentioning ; though, 
had we time to philosophize, it would be a curious 
matter for speculation, why a doctor’s family is apt 
to be so lean and cadaverous, and a butcher’s so 

jolly and rubicund. 

Peter de Groodt,-as I said before, entered the 

___ house of Dame Heyliger, with unusual alacrity. He 

was full of a bright idea that had popped into his 

head at the funeral, and over which he had chuckled 

as he shovelled the earth into the grave of the doc- 

tor’s disciple. It had occurred to him, that, as the 

'. situation of the deceased was vacant at the doctor’s, 

it would be the very place for Dolph. The boy had 

parts, and could pound a pestle and run an errand 

‘with any boy in the town—and what more was 
wanted in a student P 

The suggestion of the sage Peter was a vision of 
glory to the mother. She already saw Dolph, in her 
mind’s eye, with a cane at his nose, a knocker at his 
door, and an M, D. at the end of his name—one of 
the established dignitaries of the town. 

The matter, once undertaken, was soon effected ; 
the sexton had some influence with the doctor, they 
having had much dealing together in the way of 
their separate professions; and the very next morn- 
ing h: called and conducted the urchin, clad in his 

‘Sunday clothes, to undergo the inspection of Dr. 
Karl Lodovick Knipperhausen. : 
_ They found the doctor seated in an elbow-chair, 
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_~ reputation, that no one seemed willing to employ. 


in one corner of his study, or laboratory, with a large 
volume, in German print, before him He was a 
short, fat man, with a dark, square face, rendered 
more dark by a black velvet cap. He had a little, _ 
nobbed nose, not unlike the ace of spades, witha — 
pair.of spectacles gleaming on each side of his dusky 
countenance, like a couple of bow-windows. 

Dolph felt struck with awe, on entering into the 
presence of this learned man; and gazed about him 
with boyish wonder at the furniture of this chamber 
of knowledge, which appeared to him almost as the 
den of a magician. In the centre stood a claw-footed | 
table, with pestle and mortar, phials and gallipots, 
and a pair of small, burnished scales. At one end 
was a heavy clothes-press, turned into « receptacle 
for drugs and compounds ; against which hung tae- 
doctor’s hat and cloak, and gold-headed cane, and — 
on the top grinned a human skull. Along the mantel. 
piece were glass vessels, in which were snakes and 
lizards, and a human foetus preserved in spirits. A 
closet, the doors of which were taken off, contained 
three whole shelves of books, and some, too, ofmighty — 
folio dimensions—a collection, the like of which Dolph 
had never before beheld. As, however, the library) 
did not take up the whole of the closet, the doctor’s — 
thrifty housekeeper had occupied the rest with pots — 
of pickles and preserves; and had hung about the _ 
room, among awful implements of the healing art, © 
strings of red pepper and corpulent cucumbers, care — 
fully preserved for seed. A 

Peter de Groodt, and his protégé, were received _ 
with great gravity and stateliness by the doctor, who — 
was a very wise, dignified little man, and never — 
smiled. Hesurveyed Dolph from head to foot, above, 
and under, and through his spectacles; and the poor 
lad’s heart quailed as these great glasses glared on 
him like two full moons. The doctor heard all that 
Peter de Groodt had to say in favour of the youthful _ 
candidate; and then, wetting his thumb with the | 
end of his tongue, he began deliberately to turn over — 
page after page of the great black volume before — 

im. At length, after many hums and haws, and 
strokings of the chin, and all that hesitation and de- 
liberation with which a wise man proceeds to do 
what he intended to do from the very first, the doc- 
tor agreed to take the lad as a disciple; to give him — 
bed, board, and clothing, and to instruct him in the 
healing art; in return for which, he was to have his 
services until his twenty-first year. i 

Behold, then, our hero, all at once transformed | 
from an unlucky urchin, running wild about the =~ 
streets, to a student of medicine, diligently pounding — 

a pestle, under the auspices of the learned Doctor 
Karl Lodovich Knipperhausen. It was a happy — 
transition for his fond old mother. She was delighted 
with the idea of her boy’s being brought up worthy __ 
of his ancestors; and anticipated the day when he 

would be able to hold up his head with the lawyer, 
that lived in the large house opposite; or, peradven- 
ture, with the Dominie himself. a: 

Doctor Knipperhausen was a native of the Palati- 
nate of Germany; from whence, in company with 
many of his countrymen, he had taken refuge in En- 
gland, on account of religious persecution. He was 
one of nearly three thousand Palatines, who came 
over from England in 1710, under the protection of 
Governor Hunter. Where the doctor had studied, 
how he had acquired his medical knowledge, and 
where he had received his diploma, it is hard at 
present to say, for nobody knew at the time; yet it 
is certain that his profound skill and abstruse knowl- 
edge were the talk and wonder of the common 
people, far and near. 

His practice was totally different from that of any 
other physician consisting in mysterious compounds, 
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known only to himself, in the preparing and ad- 
ministering of which, it was said, he always consult- 
ed the stars. So high an opinion was entertained of 
bis skill, particularly by the German and Dutch in- 
habitants, that they always resorted to him in des- 
perate cases. He was one of those infallible doctors, 
that are always effecting sudden and surprising cures, 
when the patient has been given up by all the regular 
peace ; unless, as is shrewdly observed, the case 

as been left too long before it was put into their 
hands. The doctor’s library was the talk and marvel 
of the neighbourhood, I might almost say of the en- 
tire burgh. The good people looked with reverence 
at a man that had read three whole shelves full of 
books, and some of them, too, as largé as a family 
Bible. There were many disputes among the mem- 
bers of the little Lutheran church, as to which was 
the wisest man, the doctor or the Dominie. Some 
of his admirers even went so far as to say, that he 
knew more than the governor himself—in a word, it 
was theught that there was no end to his knowledge ! 

No sooner was Dolph received into the doctor’s 
family, than he was put in possession of the lodging 
of his predecessor, It was a garret-room of a steep- 
roofed Dutch house, where the rain patted on the 
shingles, and the lightning gleamed, and the wind 
piped through the crannies in stormy weather; and 
where whole troops of hungry rats, like Don Cos- 
ee galloped about in defiance of traps and rats- 

ane. 

He was soon up to his ears in medical studies, 
being employed, morning, noon, and night, in rolling 
pills, filtering tinctures, or pounding the pestle and 
mortar, in one corner of the laboratory; while the 
doctor would take his seat in another corner, when 
he had nothing else to do, or expected visitors, and, 
arrayed in his morning-gown and velvet cap, would 
pore over the contents of some folio volume. It is 
true, that the regular thumping of Dolph’s pestle, or, 
perhaps, the drowsy buzzing of the summer flies, 
would now and then lull the little man into a slum- 
ber; but then his spectacles were always wide awake, 
and studiously regarding the book. 

There was another personage in the house, how- 
ever, to whom Dolph was obliged to pay allegiance. 
Though a bachelor, and a man of such great dignity 
and importance, yet the doctor was, like many other 
wise men, subject to petticoat government. He was 
completely under the sway of his housekeeper; a 
spare, busy, fretting housewife, in a little, round, 
quilted, German cap, with a huge bunch of keys 
Jingling at the girdle of an exceedingly long waist. 
Frau Ilsé (or Frow Ilsy, as it was pronounced) had 
accompanied him in his various migrations from 
Germany to England, and from England to the 
province; managing his establishment and himself 
too: ruling him, it is true, with a gentle hand, but 
carrying a high hand with all the world beside. 
How she had acquired such ascendency, I do not 
pretend to say. People, it is true, did talk—but have 


_ not people been prone to talk ever since the world 


began? Who can tell how women generally con- 
trive to get the upper hand? A husband, it is true, 
may now and then be master in his own house; but 
who ever knew a bachelor that was not managed by 
his housekeeper ? 

Indeed, Frau Ilsy’s power was not confined to the 
doctor’s household. She was one of those prying 
gossips that know every one’s business better than 
they do themselves ; and whose all-seeing eyes, and 
all-telling tongues, are terrors throughout a neigh- 
bourhood. 

Nothing of any moment transpired in the world 
of scandal of this little burgh, but it was known to 
Frau Ilsy. She had her crew of cronies, that were 
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tually hurrying to her little parlour, with soiné 
ations Pit of nen nay, she would sometimes 


Se ANY 


precious bit of news; ; 
discuss a whole volume of secret history, as she held 
the street-door ajar, and gossiped with one of these 
garrulous cronies in the very teeth of a December 
blast. : 
Between the doctor and the housekeeper, it may 


easily be supposed that Dolph had a busy life ofits 


As Frau Ilsy kept the keys, and literally ruled the 
roast, it was starvation to offend her, though he 
found the study of her temper more perplexing 
even than that of medicine. 1 
laboratory, she kept him running hither and thither 


on her errands: and on Sundays he was obliged to 
accompany he: to and from church, and carry bey Gc 


Bible. Many a time has the poor varlet stoo 


shivering and slowing’ his fingers, or holding his 


frost-bitten nose, in the church-yard, while Ilsy and 
her cronies were huddled together, wagging their 
heads, and tearing some unlucky character to pieces. 

With all his advantages, however, Dolph made 
very slow progress in his art. This was no fault 
of the doctor’s, certainly, for he took unwearied 
pains with the lad, keeping him close to the pestle 
and mortar, or on the trot about town with phrals 
and pill-boxes; and if he ever flagged in his in- 
dustry, which he was rather apt to do, the doctor 
would fly into a passion, and ask him if he ever 


expected to learn his profession, unless he applied — 


himself closer to the study, The fact is, he still re- 
tained the fondness for sport and mischief that 
had marked his childhood; the habit, indeed, had 
strengthened with his years, and gained force from 
being thwarted and constrained. He daily grew 
more and more untractable, and lost fayour in the 
eyes both of the doctor and the housekeeper. 

In the meantime the doctor went on, waxing 
wealthy and renowned. He was famous for his 
skill in managing cases not laid down in the books. 


He had cured several old women and young girls of : 


witchcraft; a terrible complaint, nearly as prev- 
alent in the province in those days as hydrophobia 
is at present. He had even restored one strapping 
country girl to perfect health, who had gone so 
far as to vomit crooked pins and needles; which is 
considered a desperate stage of the malady. It was 
whispered, also, that he was possessed of the art 
of preparing love-powders; and many applications 
Haak he in consequence from reve ice patients of 
both sexes. But all these cases formed the mys- 
terious part of his practice, in which, according to 
the cant phrase, “secrecy and honour might be 
depended on.” Dolph, therefore, was obliged to 
turn out of the study whenever such consultations 
occurred, though it is said he learnt more of the 
secrets of the art at the key-hole, than by all the rest 
of his studies put together. 


As the doctor increased in wealth, he began to - 


extend his possessions, and to look forward, like 
other great men, to the time when he should retire 
to the repose of a country-seat. For this purpose 
he had purchased a farm, or, as the Dutch settlers 
called it, a dowerze, a few miles from town. It had 
been the residence of a wealthy family, that had 
returned some time since o Holland. A large 
mansion-house stood in the centre of it, very much 
out of repaix, and which, in consequence of certain 
reports, had received the appellation of the Haunt- 
ed House, Either from these reports, or from its 
actual dreariness, the doctor had found it impos- 
sible to get a tenant; and, that the place might 
not fall to ruin before he could reside ‘ait himself, 
he had placed a country boor, with his family, in 
one wing, with the privilege of cultivating the farm 
on shares. 


When not busy inthe | 


ie: 
ay! ’ 
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holder rising within him. He had a little of the 
German pride of territory in his composition, and 


his estate,” 
» attended with a bustle and parade that created a 
_ sensation throughout the neighbourhood. His wall- 
_ eyed horse stood, stamping and whisking off the 


_vocked hat flapped down in front. 


ae 
re 


doctor now felt all the dignity of a land- 


almost looked upon himself as owner of a princi- 


 pality. He began to complain of the fatigue of 


business; and was fond of riding out “to look at 
His little expeditions to his lands were 


fliés, for a full hour before the house. -Then the 
-doctor’s saddle-bags would be brought out and ad- 
eae then, after: a little while, his cloak would 

e rolled up and strapped to the saddle; then his 


umbrella would be buckled to the cloak; while, in 


the meantime, a group of ragged boys, that obser- 
vant class of beings, would gather before the door. 
At length, the doctor would issue forth, in a pair 
of jack-boots that reached above his knees, and a 
As he was a 
short, fat man, he took some time to mount into 


the saddle; and when there, he took some time to 


have the saddle and stirrups properly adjusted, en- 
joying the wonder and admiration of the urchin 
crowd, Even after he had set off, he would pause 
in the middle of the street, or trot back two or three 


_ times to give some parting orders; which were an- 


swered by the housekeeper from the door, or Dolph 
from the study, or the black cook from the cellar, or 
the chambermaid from the garret-window ; and there 
were generally some last words bawled after him, 
just as he was turning the corner. 

The whole neighbourhood would be aroused by 
this pomp and circumstance. The cobbler would 
leave his last ; the barber would thrust out his frizzed 
head, with a comb sticking in it; a knot would col- 


lect at the grocer’s door; and the word would be 


buzzed from one end of the street to the other, 
“ The doctor’s riding out to his country-seat !”’ 

These were golden moments for Dolph. No 
sooner was the doctor out of sight, than pestle and 
mortar were abandoned ; the laboratory was left to 
take care of itself, and the student was off on some 
madcap frolic. 

Indeed, it must be confessed, the youngster, as he 
grew up, seemed in a fair way to fulfil the prediction 
of the old claret-coloured gentleman. He was the 
ringleader of all holiday sports, and midnight gam- 


_ bols; ready for all kinds of mischievous pranks, and 


harebrained adventures, 
There is nothing so troublesome as a hero ona 
small scale, or, rather, a hero in a small town. Dolph 


-- soon became the abhorrence of all drowsy, house- 
‘ keeping old citizens, who hated noise, and had no 
relish for waggery. The good dames, too, considered 


him as little better than a reprobate, gathered their 
‘daughters under their Wings whenever he ap- 
proached, and pointed him out as a warning to their 
sons. No one seemed to hold him in much regard, 
excepting the wild striplings of the place, who were 
captivated by his open-hearted, daring manners, and 
the negroes, who always look upon every idle, do- 
nothing youngster as a kind of gentleman. Even 
the good Peter de Groodt, who had considered him- 
self a kind of patron of the lad, began to despair of 
him; and would shake his head dubiously, as he 
listened to a long complaint from the housekeeper, 
and sipped a glass of her raspberry brandy. 

Still his mother was not to be wearied out of her 


__ affection, by all the waywardness of her boy; nor 


disheartened by the stories of his misdeeds, with 
which her good friends were continually regaling 
her. She had, it is true, very little of the pleasure 
which rich people enjoy, in always hearing. their 
children praised but she considered all this ill-will 


liked him the better on that account. 
growing up, a fine, tall, good-looking youngster, and 


as a kind of persecution which he suffered, and she 


she looked at him with the secret pride of a mother’s 
heart. 


She saw him > 


It was her great desire that Dolph should — 


appear like a gentleman, and all the money she | 


could save went towards helping out his pocket and 
his wardrobe. She would look out of the window 


after him, as he sallied forth in his best array and 


her heart would yearn with delight ; and once, when 


his head with the best of them.” 


Dolpn Heyliger had now nearly attained his one- 


and-twentieth year, and the term of his medical 


studies was just, expiring; yet it must be confessed — 


that he knew little more of the profession than when 
he first entered the doctor’s doors, This, however, 
could not be from want of quickness of parts, for he 


showed amazing aptness in mastering other branches’ 


of knowledge, which he could only have studied at 
intervals. He was, for instance, a sure marksman, 


and won all the geese and turkeys at Christmas holi- 
He was a bold rider; he was famous for leap- 


days. 
ing and wrestling; he played tolerably on the fiddle | 
could swim like a fish; and was the best hand in the 
whole place at fives or niné-pins. 


All these accomplishments, however, procured bim 


no favour in the eyes of the doctor, who grew more 
and more crabbed and intolerant, the nearer the 
term of apprenticeship approached. Frau Ilsy, too, 


was for ever finding some occasion to raise a windy 


Peter de Groodt, struck with the youngster’s gallant — 
appearance on a bright Sunday morning, observed, — 
“Well, after all, Dolph does grow a comely fellow !’" 
the tear.of pride started into the mother’s eye: ‘‘Ah, 
neighbour ! neighbour !”’ exclaimed she, “ they may 
say what they please ; poor Dolph will yet ‘eld up_ 


tempest about his ears; and seldom encountered 


him about the house, without a clatter of the tongue ; 


so that at length the jingling of Rer keys, as she ap- 
t gt Jing ‘. yi p= 
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proached, was to Dolph like the ringing of the 
prompter’s bell, that gives nétice of a theatrical 
thunder-storm. Nothing but the infinite good- 
humour of the heedless youngster, enabled him to 


bear all this domestic tyranny without open rebel- — 


lion. 


the nest, the moment his term should have expired ; 
a shorthand mode which the doctor had of providing 
for useless disciples. ; 


ons 


Indeed, the little man had been rendered more 


than usually irritable lately, in consequence of va- 


rious cares and vexations which his country estate 


had brought upon him. The doctor had been re- 


peatedly annoyed by the rumours and tales which — 


It was evident that the doctor and his house- 
keeper were preparing to beat the poor youth out of 


prevailed concerning thé old mansion ; and found it | ie 


difficult to prevail even upon the countryman and 
his family to remain there rent-free. 
rode out to the farm, he was teased by some fresh 


complaint of strange noises and fearful sights, with 


Every time he 


which the tenants were disturbed at night; and the 


doctor would come home fretting and fuming, and 
vent his spleen upon the whole household. It was 


indeed a sore grievance, that affected/him both im 


pride and purse. He was threatened with an abso- 
lute loss of the profits of his property; and then, 
what a blow to his territorial consequence, to be the 
landlord of a haunted house ! 

It was observed, however, that with all his vexa- 
tion, the doctor never proposed to sleep in the house 
himself; nay, he could never be prevailed upon to 
remain in the premises after dark, but made the best 
of his way for town, as soon as the bats began to flit 
about in the twilight. The fact was, the doctor had 
a secret belief in ghosts, having passed the early 


part of his life in a country where they particularly — Ves 
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ebeund ; and indeed the story went, that, when a 
boy, he had once seen the devil upon the Hartz 
mountains in Germany. 
this At length, the doctor’s vexations on this head 
were brought to a crisis. One morning, as he sat 
dozing over a volume in his study, he was suddenly 
started from his slumbers by the bustling in of the 
housekeeper. 

“Here’s a fine to do!”’ cried she, as she entered 
the room.- “Here’s Claus Hopper come in, bag and 
baggage, from the farm, and swears he’ll have noth- 
» ing more to do with it. The whole family have been 
_ frightened out of their wits; for there’s such racket- 
ing and rummaging about the old house, that they 
can’t sleep quiet in their beds!” 

b “Donner und blitzen!’’ cried the doctor, impa- 
tiently ; “ will they never have done chattering about 
that house? What a pack of fools, to let a few rats 
and mice frighten them out of good quarters!” 
“Nay, nay,’ said the housekeeper, wagging her 
head knowingly, and piqued at having a good ghost 
story doubted, “there’s more in it than rats and 
mice, Alli the neighbourhood talks about the house; 
and then such sights have been seen in it! Peter de 

Groodt tells me, that the family that sold you the 
- house and went to Holland, dropped several strange 
hints about it, and said, ‘they wished you joy of your 

_ bargain ;’ and you know yourself there’s no getting 
_ any family to live in it.” 

a “ Peter de Groodt’s a ninny—an old woman,” said 
the doctor, peevishly ; ‘I'll warrant he’s been filling 
these people’s heads full of stories. It’s just like his 

_ nonsense about the ghost that haunted the church 
belfry, as an excuse for not ringing the bell that cold 
__ night when Harmanus Brinkerhoff’s house was on 

_ fire. Send Claus to me.”’ 

Claus Hopper now made his appearance: a simple 
country lout, full of awe at finding himiself in the very 
study of Dr. Knipperhausen, and too much embar-. 
_ rassed to enter into much detail of the matters that 
had caused his alarm. He stood twirling his hat in 
_ one hand, resting sometimes on one leg, sometimes 
_ on the other, looking occasionally at the doctor, and 

- now and then stealing a fearful glance at the death’s- 
head that seemed ogling him from the top of the 
clothes-press. 

The doctor tried every means to persuade him to 
return to the farm, but all in vain; he maintained a 
dogged determination on the subject; and at the 
Close of every argument or solicitation, would make 
the same brief, inflexible reply, “ Ich kan nicht, myn- 
_ heer.” The doctor was a “little pot, and soon hot;” 
his patience was exhausted by these continual vexa- 
tions about his estate. The stubborn refusal of Claus 
Hopper seemed to him like flat rebellion ; his temper 
suddenly boiled over, and Claus was glad to make a 
rapid retreat to escape scalding. 

When the bumpkin got to the housekeeper’s room, 
he found Peter de Groodt, and several other true be- 
_ lievers, ready to receive him, Here he indemnified 
' himself for the restraint he had suffered in the study, 
- and opened a budget of stories about the haunted 
_ ‘house that astonished all his hearers. The house- 
| keeper believed them all, if it was only to spite the 
doctor for having received her intelligence so un- 
courteously. Peter de Groodt matched them with 
' many a wonderful legend of the times of the Dutch 
dynasty, and of the Devil’s Stepping-stones ; and of 
the pirate that was hanged at Gibbet Island, and 
continued to swing there at night long after the gal- 
lows was taken down; and of the ghost of the un- 
fortunate Governor Leisler, who was hanged for 
treason, which haunted the old fort and the govern- 
ment house. The gossiping knot dispersed, each 
charged with direful intelligence. The sexton dis- 
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burdened himself at a vestry meeting that was hel 
that very day, and the black cook forsook her kitchen, — 
and spent half the day at the street pump, that gos- 
siping place of servants, dealing forth the news to — 
all that came for water. In a little time, the whole 
town was in a buzz with tales about the haunted © 
house. Some said that Claus Hopper had seen the — 
devil, while others hinted that the house was haunted 
by the ghosts of some ofthe patients whom the doc- 
tor had physicked out of the world, and that was the 
reason why he did not venture to live in it himsett. 

All this put the little doctor in a terrible fume. 
He threatened vengeance on any one who should 
affect the value of his property by exciting popular 
prejudices. ot th 
a manner dispossessed of his territories by mere 
bugbears; but he secretly determined to have the 
house exorcised by the Dominie. 
lief, therefore, when, in the midst of his perplexities, 
Dolph stepped forward and undertook to garrison 
the haunted house. The youngster had been listen- 
ing to all the stories of Claus Hopper and Peter de 
Groodt: he was fond of adventure, he loved the 
marvellous, and his imagination had become quite 
excited by these tales of wonder. Besides, he had _ 
led such an uncomfortable life at the doctor’s, being 
subjected to the intolerable thraldom of early hours, 
that he was delighted at the prospect of having a 
house to himself, even though it should be a haunted 
one. His offer was eagerly accepted, and it was de- 
termined that he should mount guard that very night. 
His only stipulation was, that the enterprise should 
be kept secret from his mother; for he knew the 
poor soul would not sleep a wink, if she knew that 
her son was waging war with the powers of darkness. 

When night came on, he set out on this perilous — 
expédition. The old black cook, his only friend in 
the household, had provided him with a little mess 
for supper, and a rushlight; and she tied round his 
neck an amulet, given her by an African conjuror, 
as a charm against evil spirits. Dolph was escorted 
on his way by the doctor and Peter de Groodt, who 
had agreed to accompany him to the house, and to 
see him safe lodged. The night was overcast, and 
it was very dark when they arrived at the grounds 
which surrounded the mansion. The sexton led the 
way with a lantern. As they walked along the ave- 
nue of acacias, the fitful light, catching from bush to. 
bush, and tree to tree, often startled the doughty 
Peter, and made him fall back upon his followers, 
and the doctor grabbled still closer hold of Dolph’s 
arm, observing that the ground was very slippery 
and uneven. At one time they were nearly put to a 
total rout by a bat, which came flitting about the 
lantern ; and the notes of the, insects from the trees, 
and the frogs from a neighbouring pond, formed a ~ 
most drowsy and doleful force ‘ 

The front door of the mansion opened with a grat- 
ing sound, that made the doctor turn pale. They 
entered a tolerably large hall, such as is common in 
American country-houses, and which serves for a 
sitting-room in warm weather. From hence the 
went up a wide staircase, that groaned and creake 
as they trod, every step making its particular note, 
like the key of a harpsichord. This led to another 
hall on the second story, from whence they entered 
the room where Dolph was to sleep. It was large, 
and scantily furnished; the shutters were closed ; 
but as they were much broken, there was no want 
of a circulation of air, It appeared to have been that - 
sacred chamber, known among Dutch housewives by 
the name of “ the best bed-room ;”” which is the best 
furnished room in the house, but in which scarce any 
body is ever permitted to sleep. Its splendour. how- 
ever, was allat an end. There were a few vroken 
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He complained loudlytof thus being in 


Great,was his re- 


od a vy deal table and a large arm-chair, 
of which had the look of being coeval with the 
sion. The fire-place was wide, and had been 
ced with Dutch tiles, representing scripture stories; 
some of them had fallen out of their places, and 
_lay shattered about the hearth. The sexton had lit 
the rushlight ; and the doctor, looking fearfully about 
the room, was just exhorting Dolph to be of good 
_ Cheer, and to pluck up a stout heart, when a noise in 
the chimney, like voices and struggling, struck a 
sudden panic into the sexton. He took to his heels 
with the lantern; the doctor followed hard after 
him ; the stairs groaned and creaked as they hurried 
_ down, increasing their agitation and speed by its 
noises. The front door slammed after them; and 
iF Dolph heard them scrabbling down the avenue, till 
the sound of their feet was lost in the distance. That 
he did not join in this precipitate retreat, might have 
been owing to his possessing a little more courage 
than his companions, or perhaps that he had caught 
_ a glimpse of the cause of their dismay, in a nest of 
__ chimney swallows, that came tumbling down into 
the fire-place. ‘ ge 
_ Being now left to himself, he secured the front 
door by a strong bolt and bar; and having seen that 
— the other entrances were fastened, he returned to his 
_ desolate chamber. Having made his supper from 
the basket which the good old cook had provided, 
he locked the chamber door, and retired to rest on a 
_ mattress in one corner. The night was calm and 
still; and nothing broke upon the profound quiet 
put the lonely chirping of a cricket from the chimney 
of a distant chamber. The rushlight, which stood 
- inthe centre of the deal table, shed a feeble yellow 
__ ray, dimly illumining the chamber, and making un- 
_ esuth shapes and shadows on the walls, from the 
clothes which Dolph had thrown over a chair. 
‘With all his boldness of heart, there was some- 
_ thing subduing in this desolate scene; and he felt 
_ his spirits flag within him, as he lay on his hard bed 
- and gazed about the room. He was turning over in 
- his mind his idle habits, his doubtful prospects, and 
now and then heaving a heavy sigh, as he thought 
on his poor old mother ; for there is nothing like the 
silence and loneliness of night to bring dark shad- 
___ ows over the brightest mind. By-and-by, he thought 
he heard a sound as if some one was walking below 
stairs. He listened, and distinctly heard a step on 
_ the great staircase. It approached solemnly and 
slowly, tramp—tramp—tramp! It was evidently the 
tread of some heavy personage; and yet how could 
he have got into the house without making a noise ? 
_. He had examined all the fastenings, and was certain 
that every entrance was secure. Still the steps ad- 
__ vanced, tramp—tramp—tramp! It was evident that 
the person approaching could not be a robber—the 
step was too loud and deliberate; a robber would 
either be stealthy or precipitate.. And now the foot- 
steps had ascended the staircase; they were slowly 
advancing along the passage, resounding through 
the silent and empty apartments. The very cricket 
had ceased its melancholy note, and nothing inter- 
rupted their awful distinctness. The door, which 
had been locked on the inside, slowly swung open, 
as if self-moved. The footsteps entered the room ; 
but no one was to be seen. They passed slowly and 
audibly across it, tramp—tramp—tramp ! but what- 
ever made the sound was invisible. Dolph rubbed 
his eyes, and stared about him; he could see to ev- 
ery part of the dimly-lighted chamber ; all was va- 
cant; yet still he heard those mysterious footsteps, 
solemnly walking about the chamber. They ceased, 
and all was dead silence. There was something 
more appalling in this invisible visitation, than there 


% 


ut the room, and in the cen- 


peering through the cracks of the window-shutters, — 


would have been in any thing tnat addressed itself to 
the eyesight. It was awfully vague and indefinite 
He felt his heart beat against his ribs; a cold sweat 
broke out upon his forehead; he lay for some time 
in a state of violent agitation; nothing, however, 
occurred to increase his alarm. His light gradually 
burnt down into the socket, and he fell asleep. 
When he awoke it was broad daylight; the sun was 


and the birds were merrily singing about the house. 
The bright, cheery day soon put to flight all the 
terrors of the preceding night. Dolph laughed, or — 
rather tried to laugh, at all that had passed, and 
endeavoured to persuade himself that it was a mere 
freak of the imagination, conjured up by the storie 
he had heard; but he was a little puzzled to fin 
the door of his room locked on the inside, notwith- 
standing that he had positively seen it swing ope 
as the footsteps had entered. He returned to tow 
in a state of considerable perplexity; but he d 
termined to say nothing on the subject, until his 
doubts were either confirmed or removed by an- 
other night’s watching. His silence was a grievous 
disappointment to the gossips who had gathered 
the doctor’s mansion, They had prepared the 
minds to hear direful tales; and they were almost 
in a rage at being assured that he had nothing te 
relate. : @ 
The next night, then, Dolph repeated his’ vigil. | 
He now entered the house with some trepidation. 
He was particular in examining the fastenings of all 
the doors, and securing them well. He locked the 
door of hisschamber, and placed a chair against it; 
then, having despatched his supper, he threw him- 
self on his mattress and endeavoured to sleep. It 
was all in vain—a thousand crowding fancies kept 
him waking. The time slowly dragged on, as_if 
minutes were spinning out themselves into how 
As the night advanced, he grew more and mor 
nervous; and he almost started from his couch, — 
when he heard the mysterious footstep again on th Ee 
staircase. Up it came, as before, solemnly an eit 
slowly, tramp—tramp—tramp! It approached — 
along the passage; the door again swung open, 
if there had been neither lock nor impediment, and 
a strange-looking figure stalked into the room. 
was an elderly man, large and robust, clothed in th 
old Flemish fashion. “He had on a kind of sho 
cloak, with a garment under it, belted round the 
waist; trunk hose, with great bunches or bows at 
the knees; and a pair of russet boots, very large a 
top, and standing widely from his legs. His hat 
was broad and slouched, with a feather trailin 
over one side. His iron-gray hair hung in thic 
masses on his neck; and he had a short grizzled — 
beard. He walked slowly round the room, as if ex- 
amining that all was safe; then, hanging his hat on — 
a peg beside the door, he sat down in the elbow- 
chair, and, leaning his elbow on the table, he fixed — 
his eyes on Dolph with an unmoving and deadening _ 
stare. Xi 
Dolph was not naturally a coward; but he hac 
been brought up in an implicit belief in ghosts and 
goblins. A thousand stories came swarming to his 
mind, that he had heard about this building ; and as 
he looked at this strange personage, with his un- — 
couth garb, his pale visage, his grizzly beard, and his — 
fixed, staring, fish-like eye, his teeth began to chat~ 
ter, his hair to rise on his head, and a cold sweat to 
break out all over his body. How long he remained 
in this situation he could not tell, for he was like one 
fascinated. He could not take his gaze off from the | 
spectre; but lay staring at him with his whole intel- ~ 
lect absorbed in the contemplation. The old man 
remained seated behind the table, without stirring, 


(at 


he 


f 


ance, 


or turning an eye, always keeping a dead steady | 


glare upon Dolph. At length the household cock 
from a neighbouring farm clapped his wings, and 
gave a loud cheerful crow that rung over the fields. 
At the sound, the old man slowly rose and took 
down his hat from the«peg; the door opened and 
closed after him; he was heard to go slowly down 
the staircase—tramp—tramp—tramp !—and when 
he had got to the bottom, all was again silent. Dolph 
lay and listened earnestly ; counted every footfall ; 
listened and listened if the steps should return—un- 
til, exhausted by watching and agitation, he fell into 
a troubled sleep. 
Daylight again brought fresh courage and assur- 
He would fain have considered all that had 
passed as a mére dream; yet there stood the chair 
awn which the unknown had seated himself; there 
was the table on which he had leaned; there was 
the peg on which he had hung his hat; and there 
was the door, locked precisely as he himself had 
locked it, with the chair placed against it. He hast- 
ened down stairs and examined the doors and win- 
dows; all were exactly in the same state in which 
he had left them, and there was no apparent way by 
which any being could have entered and left the 
house without leaving some trace behind. “ Pooh!” 
said Dolph to himself, “it was all a dream ;’’—but 
‘it would not do; the more he endeavoured to shake 
the scene off from his mind, the more it haunted 
him. 
Though he persisted in a strict silence as to all 
_ that he had seen or heard, yet his looks betrayed the 
uncomfortable night that he had passed. It was 
evident that there was something wonderful hidden 


_ under this mysterious reserve. The doctor took him 
_ into the study, locked the door, and sought to have 


a: full and confidential communication; but he could 
get nothing out of him. Frau Ilsy took him aside 
into the pantry, but to as little purpose; and Peter 
de Groodt held him by the button for a full hour in 
the church-yard, the very place to get at the bottom 
of a ghost story, but came off not a whit wiser than 
the rest. It is always the case, however, that one 
truth concealed makes a dozen current lies. It is 
_ like a guinea locked up in a bank, that has a dozen 
paper representatives. Before the day was over, the 
‘neighbourhood was full of reports. Some said that 
Dolph Heyliger watched in the haunted house with 
istols loaded with silver bullets; others, that he 
ad along talk with the spectre without a head; 
others, that Doctor Knipperhatisen and the sexton 
had been hunted down the Bowery lane, and quite 
into town, by a legion of ghosts of their customers. 
Some shook their heads, and thought it a shame that 
the doctor should put Dolph to pass the night alone 


in that dismal house, where he might be spirited 


away, no one knew whither; while others observed, 
with a shrug, that if the devil did carry off the young- 
_ ster, it would be but.taking his own. 

These rumours at length reached the ears of the 
good dame Heyliger, and, as may be supposed, threw 
her into a terrible alarm. For her son to have op- 
peed himself to danger from living foes, would have 

een nothing so dreadful in her eyes as to dare alone 
the terrors of the haunted house. She hastened to 
the doctor’s, and passed a great part of the day in 


_ attempting to dissuade Dolph from repeating his 


vigil ; she told: him a score of tales, which her gos- 
siping friends had just related to her, of persons who 
had been carried off when watching alone in old ru- 
inous houses, It was all to no effect. Dolph’s pride, 
as well as curiosity, was piqued. He endeavoured 
to calm the apprehensions of his mother, and to as- 
gure her that there was no truth in all the rumours 
she had heard; she looked at him’ dubiously, and 
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shook her head; but finding his determination was e 
not to be shaken, she brought him a little thick 
Dutch Bible, with brass clasps, to take with him, as _ 
a sword wherewith to fight the powers of darkness __ 
and, lest that might not be sufficient, the housekeeper 
gave him the Heidelburgh catechism by way of 
dagger. : Lite 
The next night, therefore, Dolph took ug his quar- — 
ters for the third time in the old mansion. Whether — 
dream or not; the same thing was repeated. To- — 
wards midnight, when every thing was still, the 
same sound echoed through the empty halls— 
tramp—tramp—tramp! The stairs were again as- 
cended; the door again swung open; the old man 
entered, walked round the room, hung up his hat. ~ 
and seated himself by the table. The same fear and 
trembling came over poor Dolph, though notin se 
violent a degree. He lay in the same way, motion ~ 
less and fascinated, staring at the figure, which re 
garded him, as before, with a dead, fixed, chilling 
gaze. In this way they remained for a long time, 
till, by degrees, Dolph’s courage began gradually te 
revive. Whether alive or dead, this being had cer- 
tainly some object in his visitation ; and he recollect- _ 
ed to have heard it said, that spirits have no power 
to speak until they are spoken to. Summoning up 
resolution, therefore, and making two or three at- 
tempts before he could get his parched tongue in — 
motion, he addressed the unknown in the most sol- 
emn form of adjuration that he could recollect, and = 
demanded to know what was the motive of his visit. — _ 
No sooner had he finished, than the old man rose, 
took down his hat, the door opened, and he went 
out, looking back upon Dolph just as he crossed the =~ 
threshold, as if expecting him to follow. The young- x 
ster did not hesitate an instant. He took the candie = 
in his hand, and the Bible under his arm, and obeyed 
the tacit invitation. The candle emitted a feeble, un- 
certain ray; but still he could see the figure before 
him, slowly descend the stairs. He followed, trem- 
bling. When it had reached the bottom of the 
stairs, it turned through the hall towards the back 
door of the mansion. Dolph held the light over the ; 
balustrades ; but, in his eagerness to catcha sight 
of the unknown, he flared his feeble taper so sud- : 
denly, that it went out. Still there was sufficient 
light from the pale moonbeams, that fellthrougha 
narrow window, to give him an indistinct view of . 
the figure, near the door. He followed, therefore, 5, 
down stairs, and turned towards the place; but 
when he had got there, the unknown had disap- : 
peared. The door remained fast barred and bolted ; 
there was no other mode of exit; yet the being, 
whatever he might be, was gone. He unfastened 
the door, and looked out into the fields. It wasa 
hazy, moonlight night, so that the eye could distin- _ 
guish objects at some distance. | He thought he saw 
the unknown in a footpath that led from the door. 
He was not mistaken; but how had he got out of 
the house? He did not pause to think, but followed 
on. The old man proceeded at a measured pace, 
without looking about him, his footsteps sounding 
on the hard ground. He passed through the ore 
chard of apple-trees that stood near the house, always 
keeping the footpath. It led to a well, situated in a 
little hollow,’ which had supplied the farm with 
water. Just at this well, Dolph lost sight of him. 
He rubbed his eyes, and looked again ; but nothing 
was to be seen of the unknown. He reached the 
well, but nobody was there. All the surrounding 
ground was open and clear; there was no bush nor 
hiding-place. He looked down the well, and saw, 
at a great depth, the reflection of the sky in the still 
water, After remaining here for some time, without 
seeing or hearing any thing more of his mysteriong 
Meester ce 
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conductor, he returned to the house, full of awe and 
nder. He bolted the door, groped his way back 
to bed, and it was long before he could compose 
himself to sleep. 

_. His dreams were strange and troubled. He 


__ Side of a great river, until they came to a vessel that 
_ was on the point of sailing; and that his conductor 
_ led him on board and vanished. He remembered 
cate a ee of the vessel, a short swarthy man, 

_ with crisped black hair, blind of one eye, and lame 
‘ of one leg; but the rest of his dream was very con- 
e fused. Sometimes he was sailing; sometimes on 
_ shore; now amidst storms and tempests, and now 
3 wandering quietly in* unknown streets. The figure 


4 _ of the old man was strangely mingled up with the 
yf 


incidents of the dream; and the whole distinctly 
a _wound up by his finding himself on board of the 
x — vessel again, returning home, with a’ great bag of 
- money ! Cae 
_ When he woke, the gray, cool light of dawn was 
streaking the horizon, and the cocks passing the 
_ réveil from farm to farm throughout the country. 
; He rose more harassed and perplexed than ever. 
He was singularly confounded by all that he had 
_ seen and dreamt, and began to doubt whether his 
_ mind was not affected, and whether all that was 
passing in his thoughts might not be mere feverish 
_ fantasy. In his present state of mind, he did not 
feel disposed to return immediately to the doctor’s, 
_and undergo the cross-questioning of the household. 
_ He made a scanty breakfast, therefore, on the re- 
‘mains of the last night’s provisions, and then wan- 
_ dered out into the fields to meditate on all that had 
befallen him. Lost in thought, he rambled about, 
__. gradually approaching the town, until the morning 
was far advanced, when he was roused by a hurry 
- and bustle around him. He found himself near the 

water’s edge, in a throng of people, hurrying to a 

_ pier, where there was a vessel ready to make sail. 

- He was unconsciously carried along by the im- 
pulse of the crowd, and found that it was a sloop, 
on the point of sailing up the Hudson to Albany. 

There was much leave-taking and kissing of old 

- women and children, and great activity in carrying 
on board baskets of bread and cakes, and provisions 
of all kinds, notwithstanding the mighty joints of 
meat that dangled over the stern; for a voyage to 

__ Albany was an expedition of great moment in those 
. days. The commander of the sloop was hurrying 
about, and giving a world of orders, which were not 
very strictly attended to; one man being busy in 

_ lighting his pipe, and another in sharpening his 

__ snicker-snee. 

- The appearance of the commander suddenly 
caught Dolph’s attention. He was short and swarthy, 
with crisped black nair; blind of one eye, and lame 

_ of one leg—the very commander that he had seen in 
his dream ! Surprised and aroused, he considered the 
scene more attentively, and recalled still further 
traces of his dream: the appearance of the vessel, 

_ of the river, and of a variety of other objects, ac- 

__ corded with the imperfect images vaguely rising to 
recollection. 

As he stood musing on these circumstances, the 
captain suddenly called out to him in Dutch, “Step 
on board, young man, or you'll be left behind!’ He 
was startled by the summons ; he saw that the sloop 
was. cast loose, and was actually moving from the 
pier ; it seemed as if he was actuated by some irre- 
sistible impulse ; he sprang upon the deck, and the 
next moment the sloop was hurried off by the wind 
and tide. Dolph’s thoughts and feelings were all in 
tumult and confusion. He had been strongly worked 

_ pon by the events that had recently befallen him, 
ihe ou. Ii 


a 


I 


thought he was following the old man along the’ 


and could not but think that there was some con. __ 
nexion between his present situation and his last, 


night’s dream. He felt as if he was under supernat- 


ural influence; and he tried to assure himself with | 
an old and favourite maxim of his, that “one way 
Fora 4 
moment, the indignation of the doctor at his de- 


or other, all would turn out for the best.” 


parture without leave, passed across his mind—but 
that was matter of little moment. Then he thought 


of the distress of his mother at his strange disap- — 


pearance, and the idea gave him a sudden pang ; he 
would have entreated to be put on shore; but he | 
knew with such wind and tide the entreaty would 
have been in vain. Then, the inspiring love of nov- 


elty and adventure came rushing in full tide through © 


his bosom; he felt himself launched strangely and 


suddenly on the world, and under full way to ex-" 


plore the regions of wonder that lay up this mighty 
river, and beyond those blue mountains that had 


bounded his horizon since childhood. Whilehe was 


lost in this whirl of thought, the sails strained to the 


breeze ; the shores seemed to hurry away behind _ 
him; and, before he perfectly recovered his self- — 


possession, the sloop ;was ploughing her way past 


Spiking-devil and Yonkers, and the tallest chimney _ 


of the Manhattoes had faded from his sight. 


I have said, that a voyage up the Hudson in those LS 


days was an undertaking of some moment; indeed, 


it was as much thought of as a voyage to Europe is 


at present. The sloops were often many days on- 
the way; the cautious navigators taking in sail when. 


it blew fresh, and coming to anchor at night; and 
stopping to send the boat ashore for milk for tea, 


without which it was impossible for the worthy old 
lady passengers to subsist. And there were the 
much-talked-of perils of the Tappaan Zee, and the 
highlands. In short, a prudent Dutch burgher 
would talk of such a voyage for months, and even 


years, beforehand; and never undertook it without — “ 


putting his affairs in order, making his will, and hay- 


ing prayers said for him in the Low Dutch churches. _ 


In the course of such a voyage, therefore, Dolph 
was satisfied he would have time enough to reflect, 
and to make up his mind as to what he should do 
when he arrived at Albany. The captain, with his 
blind eye and lame leg, would, it is true, bring his’ 
strange dream to mind, and perplex him sadly for a. 
few moments; but, of late, his life had been made 
up so much of dreams and realities, his nights and 
days had been so jumbled together, that he seemed 
to be moving continually in a delusion. There is 
always, however, a kind of vagabond consolation in 
a man’s having nothing in this world to lose; with 
this Dolph comforted his heart, and determined to 
make the most of the present enjoyment. 

In the second day of the voyage they came to the 
highlands, It was the latter part of a calm, sultry 


day, that they floated gently with the tide between~ 


these stern mountains. There was that perfect 
quiet which prevails over nature in the languor of 
summer heat; the turning of a plank, or the acci- 
dental falling of an oar on deck, was echoed frcm 
the mountain side and reverberated along the shores ; 
and if by chance the captain gave a shout of com- 
mand, there were airy tongues that mocked it from 
every cliff. i 

Dolph gazed about him in mute delight and won- 
der, at these scenes of nature’s magnificence. To 
the left the Dunderberg reared its woody precipices, 
height over height, forest over forest, away into the 
deep summer sky. To the right strutted forth the 
bold promontory of Anthony’s Nose, with a solitary 
eagle wheeling about it; while beyond, mountain 
succeeded, to mountain, until they seemea to lock 
neir arms together, and confine this mighty river ir 
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their embraces, There was a feeling of quiet luxury 

m gazing at the broad, green bosoms here and there 

scooped out among the precipices ; or at woodlands 

high in air, nodding over the edge of some beet- 
‘ling bluff, and their foliage all transparent in the 
_yellow sunshine. 

In the midst of his admiration, Dolph remarked a 
pile of bright, snowy clouds peering above the west- 
erm heights. It was succeeded by another, and 
another, each seemingly pushing onwards its prede- 

cessor, and towering, with dazzling brilliancy, in the 
deep-blue atmosphere: and now muttering peals of 
thunder were faintly heard rolling behind the mount- 
ains. The river, hitherto still and glassy, reflecting 
pictures of the sky and land, now showed a dark 
‘ripple at a distance, as the breeze came creeping up 
' it. The fish-hawks wheeled and screamed, and 
sought their nests on the high dry trees; the crows 
flew clamorously to the crevices of the rocks, and 
all nature seemed conscious of the approaching 
thunder-gust. 

The clouds now rolled in volumes over the mount- 
ain tops; their summits still bright and snowy, but 
_ the lower parts of an inky blackness. The rain be- 
_ gan to patter down in broad and scattered drops; 

pe wind freshened, and curled up the waves; at 
length it seemed as if the bellying clouds were torn 
open by the mountain tops, and complete torrents 
of rain came rattling down. The lightning leaped 
from cloud.to cloud, and streamed quivering against 
the rocks, splitting and rending the stoutest forest 
trees. The thunder burst in tremendous explosions ; 
the peals were echoed from mountain to mountain ; 
they crashed upon Dunderberg, and rolled up the 
ong defile of the highlands, each headland making 
a new echo, until old Bull hill seemed to bellow back 
the storm, 

For a time the scudding rack and mist, and the 
sheeted rain, almost hid the landscape from the 
sight. There was a fearful gloom, illumined still 
more fearfully by the streams of lightning which 
glittered among the rain-drops. Never had Dolph 
beheld such an absolute warring of the elements: it 
seemed as if the storm was tearing and rending its 
way through this mountain defile, and had brought 
all the artillery of heaven into action. ‘ 

The vessel was hurried on by the increasing wind, 
until she came to where the river makes a sudden 
bend, the only one in the whole course of its majes- 
tic career.* Just as they turned the point, a violent 
flaw of wind came sweeping down a mountain gully, 
bending the forest before it, and, in a moment, lash- 
ing up the river into white froth and foam. The 
captain saw the danger, and cried out to lower the 
sail, Before the order could be obeyed, the flaw 
struck the sloop, and threw her on her beam-ends. 
Every thing was now fright and confusion : the flap- 
_ ping of the sails, the whistling and rushing of the 

wind, the bawling of the captain and crew, the 
shrieking of the passengers, all mingled with the 
rolling and bellowing of the thunder. In the midst 
of the uproar, the sloop righted; at the same time 
the mainsail shifted, the boom came sweeping the 
quarter-deck, and Dolph, who was gazing unguard- 
edly at the clouds, found -himself, in a moment, 
floundering in the river. 

For once in his life, one of his idle accomplish- 
ments was of use to him. The many truant hours 
which he had devoted to sporting in the Hud- 
son, had made him an expert swimmer ; yet, with 
all his strength and skill, he found great difficulty in 
teaching the shore. His disappearance from the 
deck had not been noticed by the crew, who were 


2 This wiust have been the bend at West-Point. ' 


‘hard work to weather a long promontory on the 


all Geet ied by their ee danger. ‘The sloo wa 
driven aia vith inconceivable rapidity. She had 


eastern shore, round which the river turned, and 


which completely shut her from Dolph’s view. 
It was on a point of the western shore that he 


degrees, the thunder-gust passed over, 
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agile, he found it an Herculean undertaking. | Often “a 
he was supported merely by crumbling projections — 
of the rock, and sometimes he clung to rootsand — 
branches of trees, and hung almost suspended in ~ 
the air. The wood-pigeon came cleaving his whist- _ 
ling flight by him, and the eagle screamed from — 
the brow of the impending cliff. As he was thus — 
clambering, he was on the point of seizing hold of | 
a shrub to aid his ascent, when something rustled — 
among the leaves, and he saw a snake quivering ~ 
along like lightning, almost from under his hand. It q 
coiled itself up immediately, in an attitude of defi- 
ance, with flattened head, distended jaws, and quick- 4 
ly-vibrating tongue, that played like a little flame — 
about its mouth, Dolph’s heart turned faint within 
him, and he had well-nigh let go his hold, and tum- 
bled down the precipice. The serpent stood on thede- 
fensive but for an instant; it was an instinctive move _ 
ment of defence; and finding there was no attack, 
it glided away into a cleft of the rock. Dolph’s eye 
followed with fearful intensity; and he saw at a 
glance that he was in the vicinity of a nest of adders, — 
that lay knotted, and writhing, and hissing in the — 
chasm. He hastened with all speed to escape from, 
so frightful a neighbourhood. His imagination was 
full of this new horror; he saw an adder in every 
curling vine, and heard the tail of a rattlesnake in 
every dry leaf that rustled. | 

At length he succeeded in scrambling to the sum- 
mit of a precipice ; but it was covered by a dense 
forest. Wherever he could gain a look-out between 
the trees, he saw that the coast rose in heights and 
cliffs, one rising beyond another, until huge mcunt- 
ains overtopped the whole. There were no signs 
of cultivation, nor any smoke curling amongst the 
trees, to indicate a human residence. Every thing 
was wild and solitary. As he was standing on the 
edge of a precipice that overlooked a deep ravine 
fringed with trees, his feet detached a great frag- 
ment of rock; it fell, crashing its way through the | 
tree tops, down into the chasm. A loud whoop, or 
rather yell, issued from the bottom of the glen; the 
moment after, there was the report of a gun; and a 
ball came whistling over his head, cutting the twigs 
and leaves, and burying itself deep in the bark af a 
chestnut-tree. ~ 

Dolph did not wait for a second shot, but madea __ 
precipitate retreat; fearing every moment to hear 
the enemy in pursuit. He succeeded, however ip i 


unmolested to the shore, and determined 
trate no farther into a country so beset with 
@zewpenilsiy tio eer iG) 
He sat himself down, dripping, disconsolately, on 
&@ wet stone. What was to be done? where was he 
) shelter himself? The hour of repose was ap- 
nee | the birds were seeking their nests, the 
bat began to flit about in the twilight, and the night- 
hawk, soaring high in heaven, seemed to be calling 
out the stars. Night gradually closed in, and wrap- 
oa every thing in gloom; and though it was the 
latter part of summer, yet the breeze, stealing along 
the river, and among’ these dripping forests, was 
chilly and penetrating, especially to a half-drowned 
man. ; 
__ Ag he sat drooping and despondent in this com- 
fortless condition, he perceived a light gleaming 
through the trees near the shore, where the winding 
f the river made a deep bay. It cheered him with 
he hopes that here might be some human habita- 
_tion, where he might get something to appease the 
_clamorous cravings of his stomach, and, what was 
equally necessary in his shipwrecked condition, a 
comfortable shelter for the night. It was with ex- 
_ treme difficulty that he made his way towards the 
_ light, along ledges of rocks down which he was in 
_ danger of sliding into the river, and over great 
_ trunks of fallen trees; some of which had been 
_ blown down in the late storm, and lay so thickly 
_ together, that he had to struggle through their 
branches, At length he came to the brow of a rock 
that overhung a small dell, from whence the light 
proceeded. It was from a fire at the foot of a great 
ree, that stood in the midst of a grassy interval, or 
plat, among the rocks, The fire cast up a red glare 
_ among the gray crags and impending trees; leaving 
_ chasms of deep gloom, that resembled entrances to 
caverns. A small brook rippled close by, betrayed 
by the quivering reflection of the flame. There were 
_ two figures moving about the fire, and others squat- 
_ ted before it. As they were between him and the 
_ light, they were in complete shadow; but one of 


_ Dolph was startled at perceiving, by the full glare 
falling on painted features, and glittering on silver 
ornaments, that he was an Indian. He now looked 
" more narrowly, and saw guns leaning against a tree, 
and a dead body lying on the ground. 

Dolph began to doubt whether he was not in a 
-_worse\condition than before; here was the very foe 
_ that had fired at him from the glen. He endeavoured 
to retreat quietly, not caring to entrust himself to 


place. It was too late: the Indian, with that eagle 
- quickness of eye so remarkable in his race, perceived 
_ something stirring among the bushes on the rock: 
he seized one of the guns that leaned against the 
tree; one moment more, and Dolph might have had 
_ his passion for adventure cured by a bullet. He 
 hallooed loudly, with the Indian salutation of friend- 
_ ship: the whole party sprang upon their feet; the 
_ salutation was returned, and the, straggler was in- 
, ited to join them at the fire. 
_. On approaching, he found, to his consolation, that 
the party was composed of white men as well as 
Indians, One, who was evidently the principal per- 
sonage, or commander, was seated on the trunk of a 
tree before the fire. He was a large, stout man, 
_ somewhat advanced in life, but hale and hearty. 
_ His face was bronzed almost to the colour of an 
Indian’s; he had strong but rather jovial features, 
an aquiline nose, and a mouth shaped like a mastiff’s. 
His face was half thrown in shade by a broad hat, 
- with a buck’s-tail in it. His gray hair hung short in 
n ‘his neck. He wore a hunting-frock, with Indian 


. 


t 


define where the vague resemblance lay—but a re- 


them happening to move round to the opposite side, 


_ these half-human beings in so savage and lonely a|‘habits, that were matters of wonder to his quiet 33 


ay 


leggings, and moccasons, and a tomahawk in the —_ 
broad wampum belt round his waist. As Dolph 

caught a distinct view of his person and features, he 
was struck with something that reminded him of the 
old man of the haunted house. The man before him, 
however, was different in his dress and age; he was 
more cheery, too, in his aspect, and it was hard to 


semblance there certainly was. Dolph felt some’ — 
degree of awe in approaching him; but was assured __ 
by the frank, hearty welcome with which he was re- 
ceived. As he cast his eyes about, too, he -was still 
further encouraged, by perceiving that the dead body, 
which had caused him some alarm, was that of a — 
deer ; and his satisfaction was complete, in discern- 
ing, by the savoury steams which issued from a kettle _ 
suspended by a hooked stick over the fire, that there 
was a part cooking for the evening’s repast. fhe 
He now found that he had fallen in with a ram-=\ 
bling hunting party ; such as often took place in those 
days among the settlers along the river. The hunter 
is always hospitable; and nothing makes men more 
social and unceremonious, than meeting in the wil- 
derness. The commander of the party poured him ~ 
out a dram of cheering liquor, which he gave him 
with a merry leer, to warm his heart; and ordered 
one of his followers to fetch some garments froma _ 
pinnace, which was moored in a cove close by, 
while those in which our hero was dripping might 
be dried before the fire. - 1 
Dolph found, as he had suspected, that the shot 
from the glen, which had come so near giving him 
his quietus when on the precipice, was from the party 
before him. He had nearly crushed one of them by 
the fragment of rock which he had detached ; and the 
jovial old hunter, in the broad hat and buck-tail, had 
fired at the place where he saw the bushes move, __ 
supposing it to be some wild animal. Helaughed 
heartily at the blunder; it being what is considered _ 
an exceeding good joke among hunters; “ but faith, 
my lad,”’ said he, “‘if I had but caught a glimpse of 
you to take sight at, you would have followed the 
rock. Antony Vander Heyden is seldom known to 
miss his aim.” These last words were at oncea 
clue to Dolph’s curiosity; and a few questions let _ 
him completely into the character of the man before 
him, and of his band of woodland rangers. The _ 
commander in the broad hat and hunting-frock was 
no less a personage than the Heer Antony Vander 
Heyden, of Albany, of whom Dolph had manya time _ 
heard. He was, in fact, the hero of many a story; — 
being a man of singular humours and whimsical 
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Dutch neighbours. As he was a man of property, 
having had a father before him, from whom he in- — 
herited large tracts of wild land, and whole barrels 
full of wampum, he could indulge his humours with- 
out control. Instead of staying quietly at home; eat- 
ing and drinking at regular meal times ; amusing 
himself by smoking his pipe on the bench before the 
door, and then turning into a comfortable bed at 
night; he delighted in all kinds of rough, wild expe- _ 
ditions. He was never so happy as when on a hunt- 
ing party in the wilderness, sleeping under trees or 
bark sheds, or cruising down the river, or on some 
woodland lake, fishing and fowling, and living the 
Lord knows how. 

He was a great friend to Indians, and to an Indian 
mode “of life;/ which he considered true natural 
liberty and manly enjoyment. When at home, he 
had always several Indian hangers-on, who loitered 
about his house, sleeping like hounds in the sunshine, ° 
or preparing hunting and fishing-tacxie for some new 
expedition, or shooting at marks with bows and ar 
rows. 
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Over these vagrant beings, Heer Antony had as 
perfect command as a huntsman over his pack; 
though they were great nuisances to the regular 
people of his neighbourhood. As he was a rich man, 
no one ventured to thwart his humours ; indeed, he 
had a hearty, joyous manner about him, that made 
him universally popular. He would troll a Dutch 
gong, as he tramped along the street ; hail every one 
a mile off; and when he entered a house, he would 
slap the good man familiarly on the back, shake him 
by the hand till he roared, and kiss his wife and 
daughters before his face—in short, there was no 
pride nor ill-humour about Heer Antony. 

Besides his Indian hangers-on, he had three or 


_ four humble friends among the white men, who 


looked up to him as a patron, and had the run of his 
kitchen, and the favour of being taken with him oc- 
casionally on his expeditions. It was with a medley 
of such retainers that he was at present on a cruise 
along the shores of the Hudson, in a pinnace which 
he kept for his own recreation. There were two 
white men with him, dressed partly in the Indian 
style, with moccasons and hunting-shirts ; the rest 
of his crew consisted of four favourite Indians. They 
had been prowling about the river, without any 
definite object, until they found themselves in the 
highlands ; where they had passed two or three days, 
hunting the deer which still lingered among these 
mountains. 

“Tt is a lucky circumstance, young man,” said 
Antony Vander Heyden, “that you happened to be 
knocked overboard to-day, as to-morrow morning 
we start early on our return homewards, and you 
might then have looked in vain for a meal among 
the mountains—but come, lads,-stir about! stir 
about! Let’s see what prog we have for supper ; 
ihe kettle has boiled long enough ; my stomach cries 
cupboard ; and I'll warrant our guest is in no mood 
to dally with his trencher.”’ 

There was a bustle now in the little encampment. 


_ One took off the kettle, and turned a part of the con- 


tents into a huge wooden bowl; another prepared a 
flat rock for a table; while a third brought various 
utensils from the pinnace, which was moored close by; 
and Heer Antony himself brought a flask or two of 
precious liquor from his own private locker—know- 
ing his boon companions too well to trust any of them 
with the key. 

A rude but hearty repast was soon spread; con- 
sisting of venison smoking from the kettle, with 
cold bacon, boiled Indian corn, and mighty loaves of 
good brown household bread. Never had Dolph 
made a more delicious repast; and when he had 
washed it down with two or three draughts from 
the Heer Antony’s flask, and felt the jolly liquor 
sending its warmth through his veins, and glowing 
round his very heart, he would not have changed his 
situation, no, not with the governor of the province. 

The Heer Antony, too, grew chirping and joyous ; 
told half-a-dozen fat stories, at which his white fol- 
lowers laughed immoderately, though the Indians, as 


 asual, maintained an invincible gravity. 


“ This is your true life, my boy ! ” said he, slapping 
Dolph on the shoulder; “a man is never a man till 
he can defy wind and weather, range woods and 
wilds, sleep. under a tree, and live on bass-wood 
jeaves !”’ 

And ther would he sing a stave or two of a Dutch 
drinking song, swaying a short squab Dutch bottle 
in his hand, while his myrmidons would join in 
chorus, until the woods echoed again ;—as the good 
old song has it: 


“They all with a shout made the elements ring, 
So soon as the office was o’er ; 
To feasting they went with true merriment, 
And tippled strong liquor gillore.”® 
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In the midst of his jovialty, however, Heer Anton: 
did not lose sight of discretion. ‘Though he pushec 
the bottle without reserve to Dolph, yet he always 
took care to help his followers himself, knowing the, — 
beings he had to deal with; and he was particular 
in granting but a moderate allowance to the Indians. 
The repast being ended, the Indians having drunk y 
their liquor and smoked their pipes, now wrapped — 
themselves in their blankets, stretched themselves 
on the ground with their feet to the fire, and soon ~ 
fell asleep, like so many tired hounds. The rest of 
the party remained chatting befo e the fire, which — 
the gloom of the forest, and the dampness of the air 
from the late storm, rendered extremely grateful and - 
comforting. The conversation gradually moderated — 
from the hilarity of supper-time, and turned ypon — 
hunting adventures, and exploits and perils in the | 
wilderness; many of which were so strange and im- — 
probable, that I will not venture to repeat them, lest — 
the veracity of Antony Vander Heyden and his com- — 
rades should be brought into question. There were 
many legendary tales told, also, about the river, and — 
the settlements on its borders; in which valuable 
kind of lore, the Heer Antony seemed deeply versed. — 
As the sturdy bush-beater sat in the twisted root of 
a tree, that served him for a kind of arm-chair, deal- 7 
ing forth these wild stories, with the fire gleaming on 
his strongly-marked visage, Dolph was again repeat- 
edly perplexed by something that reminded him of 
the phantom of the haunted house ; some vague re- 
semblance, that could not be fixed upon any precise _ 
feature or lineament, but which pervaded the general — 
air of his countenance and figure. i 

The circumstance of Dolph’s falling overboard being ~ 
again discussed, led to the relation of divers disasters q 
and singular mishaps that had befallen voyagers on 
this great river, particularly in the earlier periods of — 
colonial history; most of which the Heer deliberately — 
attributed to supernatural causes. Dolph stared at _ 
this suggestion ; but the old gentleman assured him 4a 
that it was very currently believed by the settlers — 
along the river, that these highlands were under the — 
dominion of supernatural and mischievous beings, 
which seemed to have taken some pique against the - 
Dutch colonists in the early time of the settlement. 
In consequence of this, they have ever since taken — 
particular delight in venting their spleen, and indulg- 
ing their humours, upon the Dutch skippers; both- 
ering them with flaws, head winds, counter currents, 
and all kinds of impediments; insomuch, that a — 
Dutch navigator was always obliged to be exceed- ~ 
ingly wary and deliberate in his proceedings; to 
come to anchor at dusk ; to drop his peak, or take in © 
sail, whenever he saw a swag-bellied cloud rolling — 
over the mountains ; in short, to take so many pre- 
cautions, that he was often apt to be an incredible 
time in toiling up the river. 

Some, he said, believed these mischievous powers — 
of the air to be evil spirits conjured up by the Indian — 
wizards, in the early times of the province, to re- 
venge themselves on the strangers who had dispos- 
sessed them of their country. They even attributed 
to their incantations the misadventure which befell _ 
the renowned Hendrick Hudson, when he sailed so 
gallantly up this river in quest of a north-west pas- 
sage, and, as he thought, run his ship aground; 
which they affirm was nothing more nor less than a 
spell of these same wizards, to prevent his getting to 
China in this direction. 

The greater part, however, Heer Antony observed, 
accounted for all the extraordinary circumstances at- 
tending this river, and the perplexities-of the skip- 
pers which navigated it, by the old legend of the 
Storm-ship, which haunted Point-no-point. On find- 
ing Dolph to be utterly ignorant of this tradition, 


Bey y ee 
__ the Heer stared at him for 1 moment with surprise, 
_ and wondered where he had passed his life, to be un- 
informed on so important a point of history. To 
i poss away the remainder of the evening, therefore, 
ve undertook the tale, as far as his memory would 
serve, in the very words in which it had been written 
out by Mynheer Selyne, an early poet of the New- 
_Nederlandts. Giving, then, a stir to the fire, that 
__ sent up its sparks among the trees like a little volcano, 
he adjusted himself comfortably in his root of a tree; 
_ and throwing back his head, and closing his eyes for 
_ a few moments, to summon up his recollection, he 
_ telated the following legend. 
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THE STORM-SHIP. 


___In the golden age of the province of the New- 
_ Netherlands, when it was under the sway of Wouter 
Van Twiller, otherwise called the Doubter, the peo- 
ple of the Manhattoes were alarmed, one sultry af- 
_ ternoon, just about the time of the summer solstice, 
_ by a tremendous storm of thunder and lightning. 
_ The rain descended in such torrents, as absolutely 
_ to spatter up and smoke along the ground. It 
seemed as if the thunder rattled and rolled over the 
very roofs of the houses; the lightning was seen to 
_ play about the church of St. Nicholas, and to strive 
_ three times, in vain, to strike its weather-cock. 
_ Garret Van Horne’s new chimney was split almost 
from top te bottom; and Doffue Mildeberger was 
_ struck speechless from his bald-faced mare, just as 
__ he was riding into town. In a word, it was one of 
_ those unparalleled storms, that only happen once 
_ within the memory of that venerable personage, 

_ known in all towns by the appellation of “the oldest 
inhabitant.” 

Great was the terror of the good old women of 
the Manhattoes.. They gathered their children to- 
_ gether, and took refuge in the cellars; after having 
_ hung a shoe on the iron point of every bed-post, 

lest it should attract the lightning. At length the 
storm abated; the thunder sunk into a grow!; and 
the setting sun, breaking from under the fringed bor- 
ders of the-clouds, made the broad bosom of the 
_bay to gleam like a sea of molten gold. 
~The word was given from the fort, that a ship was 
standing up the bay. It passed from mouth to 
mouth, and street to street, and soon put the little 
Capital in a bustle. The arrival of a ship, in those 
_ early times of the settlement, was an event of vast 
_ importance to the inhabitants. It brought them 
news from the old world, from the land of their 
birth, from which they were so completely severed : 
- to the yearly ship, to, they looked for their supply of 
luxuries, of finery, of comforts, and almost of nec- 
essaries. The good yrouw could not have her new 
cap, nor new gown, until the arrival of the ship; 
the artist waited for it for his tools, the burgomaster 
for his pipe and his supply of Hollands, the school- 
boy for his top and marbles, and the lordly land- 
holder for the bricks with which he was to build his 
mew mansion. Thus every one, rich and poor, great 
and small, looked out for the arrival of the ship. It 
was the great yearly event of the town of New-Am- 
.  gterdam ; and from one end of the year to the other, 
the ship—the ship—the ship—was the continual 
topic of conversation, 

‘ The news from the fort, therefore, brought all the 

‘populace down to the battery, to behold the wished- 
a bor sight. It was not exactly the time when she had 
been expected to arrive, and the circumstance was a 
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matter of some speculation, Many were the groups 


collected about the battery. Here and there might 


be seen a burgomaster, of slow and pompous grav- — 
ity, giving his opinion witn great confidence to a — 


crowd of old women and idle boys. At another 
place wis a knot of old weatherbeaten fellows, who 
had been seamen or fishermen in their times, and 
were great authorities on such occasions; these 
gave different opinions, and caused great disputes 
among their several adherents: but the man most 
looked up to, and followed and watched by the 


crowd, was Hans Van Pelt, an old Dutch sea- 2 


captain retired from service, the nautical oracle of 
the place. He reconnoitred the ship through an 
ancient telescope, covered with tarry canvas, 
hummed a Dutch tune to himself, and said nothing, 
A hum, however, from Hans Van Pelt had always 
more weight with the public than a speech from an- 
other man. f j 

In the meantime, the ship became more distinct 
to the naked eye: she was a stout, round Dutch- 
built vessel, with high bow and poop, and bearing 
Dutch colours. The evening sun gilded her bellying 
canvas, as she came riding over the long waving bil-, 
lows. The sentinel who had given notice of her 
approach, declared, that he first got sight of her 


when she was in the centre of the bay; and that she — 


broke suddenly on his sight, just as if she had came 
out of the bosom of the black thunder-cloud. The 
bystanders looked at Hans Van Pelt, to see what he 


would say to this report: Hans Van Pelt screwed — 


his mouth closer together, and said nothing ; upon. 


which some shook their heads, and others shrugged _ 


their shoulders. 
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The ship was now repeatedly hailed, but made no | __ 3 


reply, and, passing by the fort, stood on up the Hud- 
son. ‘A n was brought to bear on her, and, with 
some difficulty, loaded and fired by Hans Van Pelt, 
the garrison not being expert in artillery. The shot 
seemed absolutely to pass through the ship, and to 
skip along the water on the other side, but no notice 
was taken of it! What was strange, she had all her 
sails set, and sailed right against wind and tide, 
which were both down the river. Upon this Hans 
Van Pelt, who was likewise harbour-master, ordered 
his boat, and set off to board her; but after rowing 
two or three hours, he returned without success. 
Sometimes he would get within one or two hundred 

ards of her, and then, in a twinkling, she would be 

alf a mile off. Some said it was because his oars- 
men, who were rather pursy and _ short-winded, 
stopped every now and then to take breath, and 
spit on their hands; but this, it is probable, was a 
mere scandal, He got near enough, however, to see 
the crew; who were all dressed in the Dutch style, 
the officers in doublets and high hats and feathers: 
not a word was spoken by any one on board; they 
stood as motionless as so many statues, and the ship 
seemed as if left to her own government. Thus she 
kept on, away up the river, lessening and lessening 
in the evening sunshine, until she faded from sight, 
like a little white cloud melting away in the summer 
sky. 

‘The appearance of this ship threw the governor 
into one of the deepest doubts that ever beset him 
in the whole course of his administration. Fears 
were entertained for the security of the infant settle- 
ments on the river, lest this might be an enemy’s 
ship in disguise, sent to take possession. The gov- 
ernor called together his council repeatedly to assist’ 
him with their conjectures. He sat in his chair of 
state, built of timber from the sacred forest of the 
Hague, and smoking his long jasmine pipe, and 
listened to all that his counsellors had to say on a 
subject about which they knew nothing; but, im 
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spite of all the conjecturing of the sagest and oldest 
heads, the governor stil! continued to doubt. 
Messengers were despatched to different places on 
the river; but they returned without any tidings— 
the ship had made no port. Day after day, and 
week after week, elapsed; but she never returned 
down the Hudson. As, however, the council seemed 


_ golicitous tor intelligence, they had it in abundance. 


The captains of the sloops seldom arrived without 
bringing some report of having seen the strange 
ship at different parts of the river; sometimes near 


the Palisadoes; sometimes off Croton Point, and 


sometimes in the highlands; but she never was re- 
ported as having been seen above the highlands. 
The crews of the sloops, it is true, generally differed 
among themselves in their accounts of these appari- 
tions ; but they may have arisen from the uncertain 
situations in which they saw her. Sometimes it was 
by the flashes of the thunder-storm lighting up a 
pitchy night, and giving glimpses of her careering 
across Tappaan Zee, or the wide waste of Haverstraw 
Bay. At one moment she would appear close upon 
them, as if likely to run them down, and would 
throw them into great bustle and alarm; but the 


next flash would show her far off, always sailing 


against the wind. Sometimes, in quiet moonlight 
nights, she would be seen under some high bluff of 


the highlands, all in deep shadow, excepting her 


top-sails glittering in the moonbeams; by the time, 
however, that the voyagers would reach the place, 
there would be no ship to be seen; and when they 
had passed on for some distance, and looked back, 
behold ! there she was again with her top-sails in the 
moonshine! Her appearance was always just after, 
or just before, or just in the midst of, unruly weather ; 
and she was known by all the skippers and voyagers 
of the Hudson, by the name of “the storm-ship.” 
‘These reports perplexed the governor and. his 
council more than ever; and it would be endless to 
repeat the conjectures and opinions that were utter- 
ed on the subject.. Some quoted cases in point, of 


_ ships seen off the coast of New-England, navigated 


by witches and goblins. Old Hans Van Pelt, who 
had been more than once to the Dutch colony at the 
Cape of Good Hope, insisted that this must be the 
Flying Dutchman which had so long haunted Table 
Bay, but, being unable to make port, had now sought 
another harbour.. Others suggested, that, if it really 
was a supernatural apparition, as there was every 
natural reason to believe, it might be Hendrick 
Hudson, and his crew of the Half-Moon; who, it 
was well-known, had once run aground in the upper 
part of the river, in seeking a north-west passage to 
China. This opinion had very little weight with the 
governor, but it passed current out of doors; for in- 
deed it had already been reported, that Hendrick 
Hudson and his crew haunted the Kaatskill Mount- 
ain; and it appeared very reasonable to suppose, 
that his ship might infest the river, where the enter- 
prise was baffled, or that it might bear the shadowy 
crew to their periodical revels in the mountain. 
Other events occurred to occupy the thoughts and 
doubts of the sage Wouter and his council, and the 
storm-ship ceased to be a subject of deliberation at 
the board. It continued, however, to be a matter 
of popular belief and marvellous anecdote through 
the whole time of the Dutch government, and par- 
ticularly just before the capture of New-Amsterdam, 
and the subjugation of the province by the English 


» squadron. About that time the storm-ship was re- 


peel seen in the Tappaan Zee, and about Wee- 
awk, and even down as far as Hoboken; and her 
appearance was supposed tu be ominous of the ap- 
proaching squall in public affairs, and the downfall 
of Dutch domination. 
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Since that time, we have no authentic accounts 0 
her; though it is said she still haunts the highlan 
and cruises about Point-no-point. People who liv 
along the river, insist that they sometimes see her 
summer moonlight; and that in a deep still m 
night, they have heard the chant of her crew, as if — 
heaving the lead; but sights and sounds are so de- 5 
ceptive along the mountainous shores, and about the a 
wide bays and long reaches of this great river, that A Be 
confess I have very strong doubts upon the subje 

It is certain, nevertheless, that strange things 
have been seen in these highlands in storms, which — 
are considered as connected with the old story of — 
the ship. The captains of the river craft talk of a 
little bulbous-bottomed Dutch goblin, in trunk hose 
ard sugar-loafed hat, with a speaking trumpet in his 
and, which they say keeps about the Dunderburg.* 
They declare they have heard him, in stormy weath- a 
er, in the midst of the turmoil, giving orders in Low — 
Dutch for the piping up of a fresh gust of wind, or 
the rattling off of another thunder-clap. That some- — 
times he has been seen surrounded by a crew of 
little imps in broad breeches and short doublets; — 
tumbling head-over-heels in the rack and mist, anc 
playing a thousand gambols in the air; or Wage 
like a swarm of flies about Antony’s Nose; and — 
that, at such times, the hurry-scurry of the storm _ 
was always greatest. One time, a sloop, in passing — 
by the Dunderberg, was overtaken by a thunder- 
gust, that came scouring round the mountain, and ~ 
seemed to burst just over the vessel. Though tight 
and well ballasted, yet she laboured dreadfully, until _ 
the water came over the gunwale. All the crew — 
were amazed, when it was discovered that there was — 
a little white sugar-loaf hat on the mast-head, which ~ 
was known at once to be that of the Heer of the ~ 


in continual danger either of upsetting or of running 
on shore. In this way she drove quite through the — 
highlands, until she had passed Pollopol’s Island, q 
where, it is said, the jurisdiction of the Dunderberg _ 
potentate ceases. No sooner had she passed this : 
bourne, than the little hat, all at once, spun up into © 
the air like a top, whirled up all the clouds into a — 
vortex, and hurried them back to the summit of the — 
Dunderberg, while the sloop righted herself, and 
sailed on as quietly as if in a mill-pond. Nothing 
saved her from utter wreck, but the fortunate cir- _ 
cumstance of having a horse-shoe nailed against the — ’ 
mast—a wise precaution against evil spirits, which 
has since been adopted by all the Dutch captains _ 
that navigate this haunted river. 

There is another story told of this foul-weather 
urchin, by Skipper Daniel Ouslesticker, of Fish-Hill, 
who was never known to tell a lie. He declared, 
that, in a severe squall, he saw him seated astride of 
his bowsprit, riding the sloop as:.ore, full butt against 
Antony’s Nose; and that he was exorcised by 
Dominie Van Gieson, of Esopus, who happened to — 
be on board, and who sung the hymn of St. Nicholas; — 
whereupon the goblin threw himself up in the air 
like a ball, and went off in a whirlwind, carrying 
away with him the nightcap of the Dominie’s wife ; 
which was discovered the next Sunday morning | 
hanging on the weather-cock of Esopus church 
steeple, at least forty miles off! Afterseveralevents . 
of this kind had taken place, the regular skippers of 
the river, for a Jong time, did not venture to pass the 
Dunderberg, without lowering their peaks, out of © 
homage to the Heer of the mountain ; and it was ob 


* i.e, the * Thunder-Mountain ' so cailed from its echoes 
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erved that all such as paid this tribute of respect 
were suffered to pass unmolested.* 
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of the stories written down by Selyne the poet con- 
cerning this storm-ship; which he affirms to have 
brought this colony of mischievous imps into the 
rovince, from some old ‘ghost-ridden country of 
“urope. Icould give you a host more, if necessary ; 
‘or all-the accidents that so often befall the river 
_ craft in the highlands, are said to be tricks played 
off by these imps of the Dunderberg; but I see 
that you are nodding, so let us turn in for the 
_ night.” : ; 2 ’ 

__ The moon had just raised her silver horns above 
_ the round back of old Bull-Hill, and lit up the gray 
_rocks and shagged forests, and glittered on the wav- 
_ ing bosom of the river. The night-dew was falling, 

and the late gloomy mountains began to soften, and 
put on a gray aerial tint in the dewy light. The 
_ hunters stirred the fire, and threw on fresh fuel to 
et qualify the damp of the night air. They then pre- 
a pared a bed of branches and dry leaves under a ledge 
_ of rocks, for Dolph ; while Antony Vander Heyden, 
_ wrapping himself up in a huge coat made of skins, 
_ stretched himself before the fire. It was some time, 
however, before Dolph could close his eyes. He lay 
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wild woods and rocks around—the fire, throwing fit- 
_ ful gleams on the faces of the sleeping savages—and 
_ the Heer Antony, too, who so singularly, yet vague- 
_ ly, reminded him of the nightly visitant to the haunted 
house. Now and then he heard the cry of some 
animal from the forest; or the hooting of the owl; 
or the notes of the-whip-poor-will, which seemed to 
-abound among these solitudes; or the splash of a 
sturgeon, leaping out of the river, and falling back 
full length on its placid surface. He contrasted all 
_ this with his accustomed nest in the garret-room of 
the doctor’s mansion; where the only sounds he 
heard at night were the church-clock telling the 


_ out all was well; the deep snoring of the doctor’s 
clubbed nose from below stairs; or the cautious 
labours of some carpenter rat gnawing in the wains- 
- cot. His thoughts then wandered to his poor old 

mother: what would she think of his mysterious dis- 
_ appearance ?—what anxiety and distress would she 
_ not suffer? This was the thought that would con- 
_tinually intrude itself, to mar his present enjoyment. 
‘It brought with it a feeling of pain and compunction, 
_ and he fell asleep with the tears yet standing in his 
i, eyes. 
e.% Were this a mere tale of fancy, here would be a 

fine opportunity for weaving in strange adventures 

among these wild mountains and roving hunters ; 

_and, after involving my heroin a variety of perils and 
difficulties, rescuing him from them all by some 


* Among the superstitions which prevailed in the colonies during 

_ the early times of the settlements, there seems to have been a singu- 
lar one about phantom ships. The superstitious fancies of men are 
always apt to turn upon those objec ¢s which concern their daily oc- 
'cupations, The solitary ship, which, from year to year, came like 
_ g@raven in the wildsruess, bringing to the inhabitants of a settle- 
_ gsent the comforts of life trom the world from which they were cut 
@ff, was apt to be present to their dreams, whether sleeping or wak- 
emg. The accidental sight from shore, of a sail gliding along the 

__ horizon, in those, as yet, lonely seas, was apt to bea matter of much 
talk and speculation. There is mention made in one of the early 

_ New-England writers, of a ship navigated by witches, with a great 
horse that stood by the mainmast. I have met with another story 
somewhere, of a ship that drove on shore, in fair, sunny, tran uil 
weather, with sails all set, and a table spread in the cabin, as if to 
regale a number of guests, yet wot a living being on board, These 

_ phantom ships always sailed in the eye of the wind ; or plowed their 
way with great velocity, making the smooth sea foam before their 

- bows, when-not a breath of air was stirring. : 
af Moore has fineiy wrought up one of these legends of the sea into 
a little tale which, within a small compass, contains the very ¢s- 
gence of this species of supernatural fiction. I allude to his Spectre- 
Ship bound to Dead-man’s Isle. 
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Such,” said Antony Vander Heyden, “are a few | 


contemplating the strange scene before him: the. 


hour; the drowsy voice of the watchman, drawling | 


a f 
miraculous contrivance: but as this 1s absolutely a 
true story, I must content myself with simple facts, 
and keep to probabilities. 

At an early hour the next day, therefore, after a. 
hearty morning’s meal, the encampment broke up, 
and our adventurers embarked in the pinnace of 
Antony Vander Heyden. There being no wind for 
the sails, the Indians rowed her gently along, keep- 
ing time to a kind of chant of one of the white men. 
The day was serene and beautiful; the river without 
a wave; and as the vessel cleft the glassy water, it 
left a long, undulating track behind. The crows, 
who had scented the hunters’ banquet, were already 
gathering and hovering in the air, just where a col- 
ume of thin, blue smoke, rising from among the | 
trees, showed the place oftheir last night’s quarters. — 
As they coasted along the bases of the mountains, _ 
the Heer Antony pointed out to Dolph a bald eagle, — 
the sovereign of these regions, who sat perched on a 
dry tree that projected over the river; and, with eye — 
turned upwards, seemed to be drinking in the splen- — 
dour of the morning sun. Their approach disturbed — 
the monarch’s meditations. He first spread one 
wing, and then the other; balanced himself for a 
moment ; and then, quitting-his perch with dignified — 
composure, wheeled slowly over their heads. Dolph — 
snatched up a gun, and sent a whistling ball after 
him, that cut some of the feathers from his wing; 
the report of the gun leaped sharply from rock to — 
rock, and awakened a thousand echoes; but the — 
monarch of the air sailed calmly on, ascending higher 
and higher, and wheeling widely as he ascended, 
soaring up the green bosom of the woody mountain, —__ 
until he disappeared over the brow of a beetling — 
precipice. Dolph felt in a manner rebuked by this — 
proud tranquillity, and almost reproached himself _ 
for having so wantonly insulted this majestic bird. 
Heer Antony told him, laughing, to remember that 
he was not yet out of the territories of the lord of the 
Dunderberg ; and an old Indian shook his head, and 
observed that there was bad luck in killing an eagle _ 
—the hunter, on the contrary, should always leave 
him a portion of his spoils. 

Nothing, however, occurred to molest them on 
their voyage. They passed pleasantly through 
magnificent and lonely scenes, until they came to 
where Pollopol’s Island lay, like a floating bower, 
at the extremity of the highlands. Here they landed, — 
until the heat of the day should abate, or a breeze 
spring up, that might supersede the labour of the 
oar. Some prepared the mid-day meal, while others 
reposed under the shade of the trees in luxurious 
summer indolence, looking drowsily forth upon the 
beauty of the scene. On the one side were the high- 
lands, vast and cragged, feathered to the top with 
forests, and throwing their shadows on the glassy 
water that dimpled at their feet. On the other side 
was a wide expanse of the river, like a broad lake, 
with long sunny reaches, and green headlands; and 
the distant line of Shawungunk mountains waving 
along a clear horizon, or checkered by a fleecy 
cloud. 

But I forbear to dwell on the particulars of their 
cruise along the river ; this vagrant, amphibious life, 
careering across silver sheets of water ; coasting wild 
woodland shores ; banqueting on shady promontories, 
with the spreading tree overhead, the river curling 
its light foam to one’s feet, and distant mountain, 
and rock, and tree, and snowy cloud, and deep-blue 
sky, all mingling in summer beauty before one; all 
this, though never cloying in the enjoyment, would be 
but tedious in narration. 

When encamped by the water-side, some of the 
party would go into the woods and hunt; others 
would fish : sometimes they would amuse themselves 
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by shooting at a mark, by leaping, by running, 
by wrestling; and Dolph gained great favour in 
the eyes of Antony Vander Heyden, by his skill 
and adroitness in all these exercises; which the 
Heer considered as the highest of manly accomplish- 
ments. 

Thus did they coast jollily on, choosing only the 
pleasant hours for voyaging ; sometimes in the cool 
morning dawn, sometimes in the sober evening twi- 
light, and sometimes when the moonshine spangled 
the crisp curling waves that whispered along the 
sides of their little bark. Never had Dolph felt so 
completely in his element; never had he met with 
any thing so completely to his taste as this wild, 
hap-hazard life. He was the very man to second 
Antony Vander Heyden in his rambling humours, 
and gained continually on his affections. The heart 
of the old bushwhacker yearned toward the young 
man, who seemed thus growing up in his own like- 
ness; and as they approached to the end of their 
voyage, he could not help inquiring a little into his 
history. Dolph frankly told him his course of life, 
his severe medical studies, his little proficiency, and 
his very dubious prospects. The Heer was shocked 
to find that such amazing talents and accomplish- 
ments were to be cramped and buried under a 
doctor’s wig. He had a sovereign contempt for the 
healing art, having never had any other physician 
than the butcher. 
kinds of study also, ever since fe had been flogged 
about an unintelligible book when he was a boy. 
But to think that a young fellow like Dolph, of such 
wonderful abilities, who could shoot, fish, run, jump, 
ride, and wrestle, should be obliged to roll pills and 
administer juleps for a living—’twas monstrous !. He 
told Dolph never to despair, but to “throw physic 
lo the dogs ;’’ for a young fellow of his prodigious 
talents could never fail to make his way. ‘As you 
seem to have no acquaintance in Albany,” said 
Heer Antony, “you Shall go home with me, and re- 
main under my roof until you can look about you ; 
and in the meantime we can take an occasional bout 
at shooting and fishing, for it is a pity such talents 
should lie idle.”’ 

Dolph, who was at the mercy of chance, was not 
hard to be persuaded. Indeed, on turning over 
matters in his mind, which he did very sagely and 
deliberately, he could not but think that Antony 
Vander Heyden was, “some how or other,”’ con- 
nected with the story of the Haunted House; that 
the misadventure in he highlands, which had thrown 
them so strangely together, was, “some how or 
other,’’ to work out something good: in short, there 
is nothing so convenient as this “some how or 
other’’ way of accommodating one’s-self to circum- 
stances; it is the main-stay of a heedless actor, 
and tardy reasoner, like Dolph Heyliger; and he 
who can, in this loose, easy way, link foregone evil 
to anticipated good, possesses a secret of happiness 
almost equal to the philosopher’s stone. 

On their arrival at Albany, the sight of Dolph’s 
companion seemed to cause universal satisfaction. 
Many were the greetings at the river side, and the 
salutations in the streets: the dogs bounded before 
nim; the boys whooped as he passed; every body 
seemed to know Antony Vander Heyden. Dolph 
foliowed on in silence, admiring the neatness of this 
worthy burgh; for in those days Albany was in all 
_its glory, and inhabited almost exclusively by the 
descendants of the original Dutch settlers, for it 
had not as yet been discovered and colonized by 
the restless people of New-England. Every thing 
was quiet and orderly ; every thing was conducted 
calmly and leisurely ; no hurry, no bustle, no strug- 
gling and scrambling for existence. The grass 
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He bore a mortal grudge to all 


\play of Heer Antony’s taste and habits, and of the ~ 


grew about the unpaved streets, and reliev 
eye by its refreshing verdure, The tall sycan 
or pendant willows shaded the houses, with cater — 
pillars swinging, in long silken strings, from the — 
branches, or moths, fluttering about like coxcombs, 
in joy at their gay transformation. The houses / 
were built in the old Dutch style, with the gable- 
ends towards the street. The thrifty housewife 
was seated on a bench before her door, in close — 
crimped cap, bright flowered gown, and white — 
apron, busily employed’ in knitting. The husband” 
smoked his pipe on the opposite bench, and the 
little pet negro girl, seated on the step at he. 
mistress’ feet, was industrtously plying her needle 
The swallows sported about the eaves, or skimm 
along the Streets, and brought back some rich boot 
for their clamorous young; and the little house: 
keeping wren flew in and out of a Lilliputian 
house, or an old hat nailed against the wall. The. 
cows were coming home, lowing through the streets 
to be milked.at their owner’s door; and if, p 
chance, there were any loiterers, some negro urchin, — 
with a long goad, was gently urging them home- 
wards. : 4 
As Dolph’s companion passed on, he received a_ 
tranquil nod from the burghers, and a friendly word 
from their wives; all calling him familiarly by’ the - 
name of Antony; for it was the custom in this — 
strong-hold of the patriarchs, where they had all 
grown up together from childhood, to call every one — 
by the Christian name. The Heer did mot pause to ~ 
have his usual jokes with them, for he was impatient ~ 
to reach his home. At length they arrived at his a 
mansion. It was of some magnitude, in the Dutch - 
style, with large iron figures on the gables, that gave ig 
the date of its erection, and showed that it had been 
built in the earliest times of the settlement. Dalat: 
The news of Heer Antony’s arrival had preceded — 
him ; and the whole household was on the fook-out. 
A crew of negroes, large and small, had collected _ 


oh 


front of the house to receive him. The old, white- _ 
headed ones, who had grown gray in his service, j 


ws and — 
her father called up, for a moment, all the bashful- 
ness of a homebred damsel. Dolph gazed at her with — 
wonder and delight ; never had he seen, as he thought, 
any thing so comely in the shape of woman, She ~ 
was dressed in the good old. Dutch taste, with long 
stays, and full, short petticoats, so admirably adapted 
to show and set off the female form. Her hair, turned — 
up under a smail round cap, displayed the faimess _ 
of her forehead ; she had fine, blue, laughing eyes, 
a trim, slender waist, and soft swell—but, in a word, 
she was a little Dutch divinity; and Dolph, who 
never stopt half-way in a new impulse fell desper- 
ately in love with her. 
Dolph was now ushered mto the house with a 
hearty welcome. In the interior was a mingled dis. 


grinned for joy and made many awkward 
grimaces, and the little ones capered about his knees. 
But the most happy being in the household was a 
little, plump, blooming lass, his only child, and the 
darling of his heart. She came bounding out of the 
house ; but the sight of a strange young man with 


opulence of his predecessors, The chambers were 
furnished with good old mahogany ; the beaufets and 
cupboards glittered with embossed silver, and paint- 
ed china, Over the parlour fire-place was, as usual, 
the family coat-of-arms, painted and framed; above _ 
which was a long duck fowling-piece, flanked by an _ 
Indian pouch, ard a powder-horn. The room was 
decorated with many Indian articles, sucn as pipes 
of peace, tomahawks, scalping - knives» hunting- 
pouches, and belts of wampum; and there were 
various kinds of fishing eckie and two or three 


* 


pieces in the corners. The household affairs 
emed to be conducted, in some measure, after the 
aster’s humours; corrected, perhaps, by a little 
juiet management of the daughter’s. There was a 
legree of patriarchal simplicity, and good-humoured 
indulgence. The negroes came into the room with- 
_ out being called, merely to look at their master, and 

hear of his adventures ; they would stand listening 
EB at the door until he had finished a story, and then go 
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couple of pet negro children were playing “About the 
_ floor with the dogs, and sharing with them their 
bread and butter. All the domestics looked hearty 
_ and happy; and when the table was set for the even- 
_ ing repast, the variety and abundance of good house- 
_ hold luxuries bore testimony to the openhanded lib- 
erality of the Heer, and the notable housewifery of 
his daughter. ay 
In the evening there dropped in several of the 
__worthies of the place, the Van Rennsellaers, and the 
_ Gansevoorts, and the Rosebooms, and others of 
_ Antony Vander Heyden’s intimates, to hear an ac- 


_ count of his expedition; for he was th Sinbad of 
__ Albany, and his exploits and adventures were favour- 
_ ite topics of conversation among the inhabitants. 
_ While these sat gossiping together about the door 
~ of the hall, and telling long twilight stories, Dolph 
__ was cozily seated, entertaining the daughter on a 
-window-bench. He had already got on intimate 
terms; for those were not times of false reserve and 
idle ceremony; and, besides, there is something 
_ wonderfully propitious to a lover’s suit, in the de- 
_ lightful dusk of a long summer evening; it gives 
courage to the most timid tongue, and hides the 
_ blushes of the bashful. The stars alone twinkled 
_ brightly ; and now and then a fire-fly streamed his 
_ transient light before the window, or, wandering into 

_the’room, flew gleaming about the ceiling. 

_ What Dolph whispered in her ear, that long sum- 

_ mer evening, it is impossible to say: his words were 
so low and indistinct, that they never reached 
the ear of the historian. It is probable, how- 
ever, that they were to the purpose; for he 
had a natural talent at pleasing the sex, and was 
never long in company with a petticoat without pay- 

_ ing proper court to it, In the meantime, the visit- 
ors, one by one, departed; Antony Vander Heyden, 
who had fairly talked himself silent, sat nodding 
_ alone in his chair by the door, when he was sudden- 
ly aroused by a hearty salute with which Dolph Hey- 
liger had unguardedly rounded off one of his periods, 
and which echoed through the still chamber like the 
report of a pistol. The Heer started up, rubbed his 
eyes, called for lights, and observed, that it was high 
time to go to bed; though, on parting for the night, 

he squeezed Dolph heartily by the hand, looked 
kindly in-his face, and shook his head knowingly ; 
for the Heer well remembered what he himself had 

_ been at the youngster’s age. : 

The chamber in which our hero was lodged was 
spacious, and panelled with oak. It was furnished 
with clothes-presses, and mighty chests of drawers, 
well waxed, and glittering with brass ornaments. 
These contained ample stock of family linen, for 
the Dutch housewives had always a laudable pride 
in showing off their household treasures to strangers. 

Dolph’s mind, however, was too fullto take par- 
ticular ncte of the objects around him; yet he could 
not help continually comparing the free, open-hearted 
cheeriness of this establishment with the starveling, 
sordid, joyless housekeeping at Doctor Knipperhau- 

sen’s. Still there was something that marred the 

enjoyrnent—the idea that he must take leave of his 
_ hearty host and pretty hostess and cast himself once 
_ more adrift upon the world. To linger here would 
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_ off ona broad grin, to repeat it in the kitchen. A’ 


be folly ; he should only get deeper in love ; and foi 
a poor varlet like himself to aspire to the daughter 
of the great Heer Vander Heyden—it was madness 
to think of sucha thing! The very kindness that 
the girl had shown towards him prompted him, on 
reflection, to hasten his departure; it would be a 
poor return for the frank hospitality of his host te 
entangle his daughter’s heart in an injudicious at- 
tachment. Ina word, Dolph was like many other 
young reasoners, of exceeding good hearts and giddy 
heads, who think after they act, and act differently 
from what they think ; who make excellent determi- 
nations overnight and forget to xeep them the next 
morning. 

“This is a fine conclusion, truly, of my voyage,” 
said he, as he almost buried himself in a sumptuous 
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feather-bed, and drew the fresh white sheets up to— 


his chin. ‘ Here am 1, instead of finding a bag of 
money to carry home, launched in a strange place, 
with scarcely a stiver in my pocket; and, what is 


worse, have jumped ashore up to my very ears in 


love into the bargain. However,” added he, after 
some pause, stretching himself and turning himself 
in bed, “I’m in good quarters for the present, at 
least; so I'll e’én enjoy the present moment, and let 
the next take care of itself; I dare say all will work 
out, ‘some how or other,’ for the best.”’ 

As he said these words, he reached out his hand 
to extinguish the candle, when he was suddenly 
struck with astonishment-and dismay, for he thought 
he beheld the phantom of the haunted house staring 
on him from a dusky part of the chamber. A.sec- 


ond look reassured him, as he perceived that what _ 
he had taken for the spectre was, in fact, nothing 


but a Flemish portrait, that hung in a shadowy cor- 
ner just behind a clothes-press. It was, however, 
the precise representation of his nightly visitor :—the 
same cloak and belted jerkin, the same grizzled beard 
and fixed eye, the same broad slouched hat, with a 
feather hanging over one side. Dolph new called to 
mind the resemblance he had frequently remarked 
between his host and the old man of the haunted 


house ; and was fully convinced that they were in 


some way connected, and that some especial destiny 
had governed’ his voyage. 
portrait with almost as much awe as he had gazed 
on the ghostly original, until the shrill house-clock 
warned him of the lateness of the hour. He put out 
the light; but remained for a long time turning over 
these curious circumstances and coincidences in his 
mind, until he fell asleep. His dreams partook ot 
the nature of his waking thoughts. He fancied that 
he still lay gazing on the picture, until, by degrees, 
it became animated ; that the figure descended from 
the wall and walked out of the room; that he fol- 
lowed it and found himself by the well, to which the 
old man pointed, smiled on him, and disappeared. | 

In the morning when Dolph waked, he found his 
host standing by his bed-side, who gave him a hearty 
morning’s salutation, and asked him how he had 
slept.. Dolph answered cheerily ; but took occasion 
to inquire about the portrait that hung against the 
wall. “Ah,” said Heer Antony, “that’s a portrait 
of old Killian Vander Spiegel, once a burgomaster 
of Amsterdam, who, on some popular troubles, aban- 
doned Holland and came over to the province during 
the government of Peter Stuyvesant. He was my 
ancestor by the mother’s side, and an old miserly 
curmudgeon he was. When the English took pos- 
session of New-Amsterdam in 1664, he retired into 
the country. He fell into a melancholy, apprehend- 
ing that his wealth would be taken from him and 
that he would come to beggary. He turned all his 
property into cash, and used to hide it away. He 
was for a year or two concealed in various places 


He lay gazing on the . 
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fancying himself sought after by the English, to strip 
him of his wealth ; and finally was found dead in his 
bed one morning, without any one being able to dis- 
sover where he had concealed the greater part of his 
money.” : 

When his host had left the room, Dolph remained 
for some time lost in thoeght. His whole mind was 
occupied by what he had heard. Vander Spiegel 
was his mother’s family name; and he recollected 
_ to have heard her speak of this ey Killian Vander 

Spiegel as one of her ancestors. e had heard her 
gay, too, that her father was Killian’s rightful heir, 
only that the old man died without leaving any thing 
to be inherited. It now appeared that Heer Antony 
__ was likewise a descendant, and perhaps an heir also, 
_ of this poor rich man; and that thus the Heyligers 
and the Vander Heydens were remotely connected. 
“ What,”’ thought he, “if, after all, this is the inter- 
‘pretation of my dream, that this is the way I am to 
make my fortune by this voyage to Albany, and that 
I am to find the old man’s hidden wealth in the bot- 
tom of that well? But what an odd, round-about 
- mode of communicating the matter! Why the 
plague could not the old goblin have told me about 
‘the well at once, without sending me all the way to 
Albany to hear a story ‘that was to send me all the 
way back again ?”’ 

These thoughts passed through his mind while he 
was dressing. He descended the stairs, full of per- 
plexity, when the bright face of Marie Vander Hey- 
~ den suddenly beamed in smiles upon him, and seemed 
to give him a clue to the whole mystery. “ After 


i all,” thought he, “the old goblin is in the right. If 


I am to get his wealth, he means that [ shall marry 
his pretty descendant; thus both branches of the 
family will be again united, and the property go on 
in the proper channel.”’ 

No sooner did this idea enter his head, than it car- 
ried conviction with it. He was now all impatience 
to hurry back and secure the treasure, which, he did 
not doubt, lay at the bottom of the well, and which 
he feared every moment might be discovered by some 
other person. “ Who knows,” thought he, “but 
this night-walking old fellow of the haunted house 
may be in the habit of haunting every visitor, and 
may give a hint to some shrewder fellow than my- 
self, who will take a shorter cut to the well than by 
the way of Albany?’’ He wished a thousand times 


that the babbling old ghost was laid in the Red Sea, 


and his rambling portrait with him. He was ina 
perfect fever to depart. Two.or three days elapsed 
before any opportunity presented for returning down 
_ the river. They were ages to Dolph, notwithstand- 
_ ing that he was basking in the smiles of the prett 

_ Marie, and daily getting more and more enamoured. 
_ At length the very sloop from which he had been 
knocked overboard, prepared to make sail. Dolph 
made an awkward apology to his host for his sudden 
departure. Antony Vander Heyden was sorely as- 
' tonished. He had concerted half-a-dozen excursions 
into the wilderness; and*his Indians were actually 
preparing for a grand expedition to one of the lakes. 
He took Dolph aside, and exerted his eloquence to 
get him to abandon all thoughts of business, and to 
remain with him—but in vain; and he at length gave 
up the attempt, observing, “that it was'a thousand 
Pities so fine a young man should throw himself 
away.” Heer Antony, however, gave him a hearty 
_ Shake by the hand at parting, with a favourite fowl- 
ing-piece, and an invitation to come to his house 
whenever he revisited Albany. The pretty little Marie 
said nothing ; but as he gave her a farewell kiss, her 
dimpled cheek turned pale, aad a tear stood in her 
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Dolph sprang lightly on board of the vessel, They | 
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hoisted sail; the wind was fair; they soon | 
of Albany, and its green hills, and embo 
islands. They were wafted gayly past the Kaats 
kill mountains, whose fairy heights were bright an 
cloudless. They passed prosperously through th 
highlands, without any molestation from the Du 
derberg goblin and his crew; they swept on across 
Haverstraw Bay, and by Croton Point, and through 
the Tappaan Zee, and under the Palisadoes, until, in 
the afternoon of the third day, they saw the prom- 
ontory of.Hoboken, hanging like a cloud in the air; 
and, shortly after, the roofs of the Manhattoes rising — 
out of the water. ‘ cam 
Dolph’s first care was to repair to his mother’s — 
house ; for he was continually goaded by the idea of — 
the uneasiness she must experience on his account, — 
He was puzzling his brains, as he went along, to think 
how he should account for his absence, without be- — 
traying the secrets of the haunted house. In the © 
midst of these cogitations, he entered the street in 
which his mother’s house was situated, when he was | 
thunderstruck at beholding it a heap of ruins. | we 
There hag evidently been a great fire, which had 
destroyed several large houses, and the humble dwell- 
ing of poor dame Heyliger had been involved in the ~ 
conflagration. The walls were not so completely — 
destroyed but that Dolph could distinguish some — 
traces of the scene of his childhood. The fire-place, ~~ 
about which he had often played, still remained, or- 
namented with Dutch tiles, illustrating passages in — 
Bible history, on which he had many a time gazed 
with admiration. Among the rubbish lay the wreck 
of the good dame’s elbow-chair, from which she had © 
given him so many a wholesome precept; and hard ~ 
by it was the family Bible, with brass clasps; now, ~~ 
alas ! reduced almost to a cinder. a 
For a moment Dolph was overcome by this dismal : 


sight, for he was seized with the fear that his rether © 
had perished in the flames. He was relieved, how- 
ever, from this horrible apprehension, by one of the | 
neighbours who happened to come by, and who in- | 

formed him that his mother was yet alive. ee g 

The good woman had, indeed, lost every thing by s 
this unlooked-for calamity; for the populace had — 3 
been so intent upon saving the fine furniture of her rich — 
neighbours, that the little tenement, and the little all 
of poor dame Heyliger, had been suffered to consume 
without interruption; nay, had it not been for the 
gallant assistance ef her old crony, Peter de Groodt, 
the worthy dame and her cat might have shared the a 
fate of their habitation. Wie 4 

As it was, she had been overcome with fright and 
affliction, and lay ill in body, and sick at heart. The 
public, however, had showed her its wonted kind- 
ness. The furniture of her rich neighbours being, as 
far as possible, rescued from the flames; themselves 
duly and ceremoniously visited and condoled with on 
the injury of their property, and their ladies commis- 
erated on the agitation of their nerves; the public, at 
length, began to recollect something about poor 
dame Heyliger. She forthwith became again a sub- 
ject of universal sympathy ; every body pitied more 
than ever ; and if pity.could but have been coined 
into cash—good Lord! how rich she would have 
been ! 

It was now determined, in good earnest, that some- 
thing ought to be done for her without delay. The 
Dominie, therefore, put up prayers for her on Sun- 
day, in which all the congregation joined most 
heartily. Even Cobus Groesbeck, the alderman, and 
Mynheer Milledollar, the great Dutch merchant, 
stood up in their pews, and did not spare their voices — 
on the occasion; and it was thought the prayers of 
such great men could not but have their due weight. — 
Doctor Knipperhausen, too, visited her profession- 
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iversally lauded for his charity. As to her 

friend, Peter de Groodt, he was a poor man, 

vhose pity, and prayers, and advice could be of but 

little avail, so he gave her all that was in his power 
he gave her shelter. 


did Dolph turn his steps. On his way thither, he re- 
Called all the tenderness and kindness of his simple- 
hearted parent, her indulgence of his errors, her 
blindness to his faults ; and then he bethought kim- 
self of his own idle, harum-scarum life. “I’ve been 
_ a sad scape-grace,” said Dolph, shaking his head 
_ sorrowfully.. “I’ve been a complete sink-pocket, 
that’s the truth of it !_But,” added he, briskly, and 
clasping his hands, “only let her live—only let her 
live—and I’ll show myself indeed a son!” 
As Dolph approached the house, he met Peter de 
 Groodt coming out of it. The old man started back 
_ aghast, doubting whether it was not a ghost that 
_ stood before him. It being bright daylight, however, 
Peter soon plucked up heart, satisfied that no ghost 
_ dare show his face in such clear sunshine. Dolph 
_ now learned from the worthy sexton the consterna- 
tion and rumour to which his mysterious disappear- 
ance had given rise. It had been universally believed 
that he had been spirited away by those hobgoblin 
gentry that irfested the haunted’ house; and old 
_ Abraham Vandozer, who lived by the great button- 
_ wood trees, at the three-mile stone, affirmed, that 
he had heard a terrible noise in the air, as he was 
going home late at night, which seemed just as if a 
flight of wild geese were overhead, passing off to- 
wards the northward. The haunted house was, in 
consequence, looked upon with ten times more awe 
than ever; nobody would venture to pass a night in 
it for the world, and even the doctor had ceased to 
_ make his expeditions to it in the day-time. 
It required some preparation before Dolph’s re- 
turn could be made known to his mother, the poor 
soul having bewailed him as lost; and her spirits 
_ having been sorely broken down by a number of 
comforters, who daily cheered her with stories of 
_ ghosts, and of people carried away by the devil. He 
found her confined to her bed, with the other mem- 
ber of the Heyliger family, the good dame’s cat, 
_ purring beside her, but sadly singed, and utterly de- 
spoiled of those whiskers which were the glory of 
_ her physiognomy. The poor woman threw her arms 
~ about Dolph’s neck: “My boy! my boy! art thou 
still alive?’ For a time she seemed to have forgot- 
ten all her losses and troubles, in her joy at his re- 
_ turn. Even the sage grimalkin showed indubitable 
signs of joy, at the return of the youngster. She 
saw, perhaps, that they were a forlorn and undone 
family, and felt a touch-of that kindliness which fel- 
low-sufferers only know. But, in truth, cats are a 
_ slandered people; they have more affection in them 
_ than the world commonly gives them credit for. 
The good dame’s eyes glistened as she saw one 
being, at least, beside herself, rejoiced at her son’s 
return. “ Tib knows thee ! poor dumb beast!” said 
- she, smoothing down the mottled coat of her favour- 
ite; then recollecting herself, with a melancholy 
shake of the head, “‘ Ah, my poor Dolph!”’ exclaimed 
* she, ‘thy mother can help thee no longer! She 
ean no longer help herself! What will become of 
_ thee, my poor boy!” : 
i “Mother,” said Dolph, “don’t talk in that strain ; 
_ I’ve been too long a charge upon you; it’s now my 
art to take care of you in your old days. Come! 
be of good heart! you, and I, and Tib, will all see 


_ better days. I’m here, you see, young, and sound, and 
_ hearty; then don’t let us despair; I dare say things 


will all, some how or other, turn out for the best.” 


sie 


r abundance of advice gratis, and 


_ To the humble dwelling of Peter de Groodt, then, | 


likely to get nothing from the doctor but good ad- 


While this scene was going on with the Heylige: ~ 
family, the news was carried to Doctor Knipper- _ 
hausen, of the safe return of his disciple. The little 
doctor scarcely knew whether to rejoice or be sorry 
at the tidings. He was happy at haying the foul re- 
ports which had prevailed concerning his country 
mansion thus disproved; but he grieved at having 


upon his hands. While he was balancing between 
these two feelings, he was determined by the coun- 
sels of Frau Ilsy, who advised him to take advantage - 
of the truant absence of the youngster, and shut the 
door upon him for ever. 4 Pa 
-At the hour of bed-time, therefore, when it was 
supposed the recreant disciple would seek his old — 
quarters, every thing was prepared for his reception. — 
Dolph, having talked his mother into a state of tran- 
quillity, sought the mansion of his quondam master, — 
and raised the knocker with a faltering hand. Scarce- 
ly, however, had it given a dubious rap, when the 
doctor’s head, in a red night-cap, popped out of one 
window, and the housekeeper’s, in a white night- 
cap, out of another. He was now greeted with a 
tremendous volléy of hard names and hard language, - 
mingled with invaluable pieces of advice, such as are. 24 
seldom ventured to be given excepting to a friend in — 
distress, or a culprit at the bar. In a few moments, — 
not a window in the street but had its particular 
night-cap, listening to the shrill treble of Frau Lsy, 
and the guttural croaking of Dr. Knipperhausen; 
and the word went from window to window, “ Ahf i 
here’s Dolph Heyliger come back, and at his old_ 
pranks again.”’ In short, poor Dolph found he was 


vice—a commodity so abundant as even to be thrown 
out of the window ; so he was fain to beat a retreat, — 
and take up his quarters for the night under the 

lowly roof of honest Peter de Groodt. pe 

The next morning, bright and early, Dolph was 
out at the haunted house. Every thing looked just _ 
as he had left it. ‘The fields were grass-grown and 
matted, and it appeared as if nobody had traversed _ 
them since his departure. With palpitating heart, 
he hastened to the well. He looked down into it, — 
and saw that it was of great depth, with water at 
the bottom. He had provided himself with a strong © 
line, such as the fishermen use on the banks of New- — 
foundland. At the end was a heavy plummet and a_ 
large fish-hook. With this he began to sound the 
bottom of the well, and to angle about in the water. 
He found that the water was of some depth; there 
appeared also to be much rubbish, stones from the 
top having fallen in, Several times his hook got en- _ 
tangled, and he came near breaking his line. Now | 
and then, too, he hauled up mere trash, such as the 
skull of a horse, an iron hoop, and a shattered iron- — 
bound bucket. He had now been several hours em- 
ployed without finding any thing to repay his trouble, — 
or to encourage him to proceed. He began to think 
himself a great fool, to bethus decoyed into a wild. 
goose-chase by mere dreams, and was on the point — 
of throwing line and all into the well, and giving up 
all further angling. 

“One more cast of the line,” said he, “and that 
shall be the last.’ As he sounded, he felt the 
plummet slip, as it were, through the interstices of 
loose stones; and as he drew back the line, he felt 
that the hook had taken hold of something heavy. 
He had to manage his line with great caution, lest it 
should be broken by the strain upon it. By degrees, 
the rubbish that lay upon the article which he had 
hooked gave way; he drew it to the surface of the 
water, and what was his rapture at seeing something 
like silver glittering at the end of his line! Almost 
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breathless with anxiety, he drew it up to the mouth 
of the well, surprised at its great weight, and fearing 
every instant that his hook would slip from its hold, 
and his prize tumble again to the bottom, At length 
he landed it safe beside the well. It was a great 
silver porringer, of an ancient form, richly embossed, 
and with armorial bearings, similar to those over his 
mother’s mantel-piece, engraved on its side. The 
lid was fastened down by several twists of wire; 
Dolph loosened them with a trembling hand, and 
on lifting the lid, behold! the vessel was filled with 
broad golden pieces, of a coinage which he had 
never seen before! It was evident he had lit on the 


_ place where Killian Vander Spiegel had concealed 


his treasure. 

Fearful of being seen by some straggler, he cau- 
tiously retired, and buried his pot of money in a 
secret place. He now spread terrible stories about 


_ the haunted house, and deterred every one from 


approaching it, while he made frequent visits to it in 
stormy days, when no one was stirring in the neigh- 
bouring fields ; though, to tell the truth, he did not 
care to venture there in the dark. For once in his 
life he was diligent and industrious, and followed up 
his new trade of angling with such perseverance and 
success, that in a little while he had hooked up 
wealth enough to make him, in those moderate 
days, a rich burgher for life. 

It would be tedious to detail minutely the rest of 
this story:—to tell how he gradually managed to 
bring his property into use without exciting surprise 
and inquiry—how he satisfied all scruples with re- 
gard to retaining the property, and at the same time 
gratified his own feelings, by marrying the pretty 
Marie Vander Heyden—and how he and Heer An- 
tony had many a merry and roving expedition to- 
gether, 

I must not omit to say, however, that Dolph took 
his mother home to tive with him, ard cherished her 
in her old days. The good dame, tov, had the satis- 
faction of no longer hearing her son made the theme 
of censure; on the contrary, he grew daily in public 


' esteem ; every body spoke well of him and his wines, 


and the lordliest burgomaster was never known to 
decline his invitation to dinner. Dolph often re- 


lated, at his own table, the wicked pranks which 


had once been the abhorrence of the town ; but they 
were now considered excellent jokes, and the gravest 
dignitary was fain to hold his sides when listening to 
them. No one was more struck with Dolph’s in- 
creasing merit, than his old master the doctor; and 
so forgiving was Dolph, that he absolutely employed 
the doctor as his family physician, only taking care 
that his prescriptions should be always thrown out 
of the window. His mother had often her junto of 
old cronies, to take a snug cup of tea with her in 
her comfortable little parlour ; and Peter de Groodt, 
as he sat by the fire-side, with one of her grand- 
children on his knee, would many a time congratu- 
late her upon her son turning out so great a man; 
upon which the good old soul would wag her head 
with exultation, and exclaim, “ Ah, neighbour, neigh- 
nour! did I not say that Dolph would one day or 
other hold up his head with the best of them ?’”’ 
Thus did Dolph Heyliger go on, cheerily and 
prosperously, growing merrier as he grew older and 
wiser, and completely falsifying the old proverb 
about money got over the devil’s back; for he made 
good use of his wealth, and became a distinguished 
citizen, and a valuable member of the community. 
He was a great promoter of public institutions, such 
as beef-steak societies and catch-clubs. He presided 


at all public dinners, and was the first that intro-) 
duced turtle from the West Indies. He improved | language of the ritual, yielding herself to him “for 
the breed of race-horses and game-cocks, and was| better for worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness 


so great a patron of modest merit, that any one 
could sing a good song, or tell a good story, 
sure to find-a place at his table. JC a nae 
He was a member, too, of the corporation, mad 
several laws for the protection of game and oyste 
and bequeathed to the board a large silver punch 
bowl, made out of the identical porringer before 
mentioned, and which is in the possession of the 
corporation to this very day. _ - 
Finally, he died, in a florid old age, of an apo- 
plexy, at a corporation feast, and was buried with. 
great honours in the yard of the little Dutch church — 
in Garden-street, where his tombstone may still be — 
seen, with a modest epitaph in Dutch, by his friend 
Mynheer Justus Benson, an encient and excellent — 
poet of the province. Bie. 
The foregoing .ale rests on better authority than 
most tales of the xind, as 1 have it at second-hand ~ 
from the lips of Dolph Heyliger himself. He never 
related it till towards the latter part of his life, and ~ 
then in great confidence, (for he was very discreet), 
to a few of his particular cronies at his own table — 
over a supernumerary bowl of punch ; and, strange — 
as the hobgoblin parts of the story may seem, there — 
never was a single doubt expressed on the subject 
by any of his guests. It may not be amiss, before 
concluding, to observe that, in addition to his other — 
accomplishments, Dolph Heyliger was noted for — 
being the ablest drawer of the long-bow in the — 
whole province. es 


THE WEDDING. 


No more, no more, much honour aye betide 
The lofty bridegroom and the lovely bride; 
That all of their succeeding days may say, 
Each day appears like to a wedding-day. 


BRAITHWAITR, 


NOTWITHSTANDING the doubts and demursot 
Lady Lillycraft, and all the grave objections that _ 
were conjured up against the month of May, yet the 
wedding has at length happily taken place. It was 
celebrated at the village church, in presenceof a 
numerous company of relatives and friends, and — 
many of the tenantry. The Squire must needs have _ 
something of the old ceremonies observed on the > 
occasion ; so, at the gate of the church-yard, several 
little girls of the village, dressed in white, were in — 
readiness with baskets of flowers, which they strew- 
ed before the bride ; and the butler bore befere her 
the bride-cup, a great silver embossed bowl, one of 
the family relics from the days of the hard drinkers, 
This wzs filled with rich wine, and decorated witha 
branch of rosemary, tied with gay ribands, according 
to ancient custom, “4 

“Happy 1s the bride that the sun shines on,” says 
the old proverb ; and it was as sunny and auspicious _ 
a morning as heart could wish. The bride looked — 
uncommonly beautiful; but, in fact. what woman 
does not look interesting on her wedding-day? I 
know no sight more charming and touching than 
that of a young and timid bride, in her robes of + 
virgin white, led up trembling to the altar. When — 
I thus behold a lovely girl, in the tenderness of her 
years, forsaking the house of her fathers and the . 
home of her childhood; and, with the implicit con- 
fiding, and the sweet self-abandonment, which be- __ 
long to woman, giving up all the world -for the man 
of her choice: when I hear her, in the good old 
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alth, to love, honour, and obey, till death 

rt,’ it brings to my mind the beautiful and 

cting self-devotion of Ruth: “Whither thou 

_ goest I will go, and where thou lodgest I will lodge ; 

if a ooerls shall be my people, and thy God my 
OC ye wy j 


_ The fair Julia.was supported on the trying oc- 
_¢asion by Lady Lillycraft, whose heart was over- 
flowing with its wonted sympathy in all matters of 
ve and matrimony. As the bride approached the 
_ alter, her face would be one moment covered with 
blushes, and the next deadly pale; and she seemed 
Imost ready to shrink-from sight among her female 
ompanions. 

1 do not know what it is that makes every one 
4 _ serious, and, as it were, awe-struck, at a marriage 
_ ceremony—which is generally considered as an 
occasion of festivity and rejoicing. As the cere- 
mony was performing, I observed many a rosy face 
among the country girls turn pale, and I did not 
_ see a smile throughout the church. The young 
_ ladies from the Hall were almost as much frightened 
_ as if it had been their own case, and stole many a 

ook of sympathy at their trembling companion. A 
tear stood in the eye of the sensitive Lady Lilly- 
craft; and as to Phoebe Wilkins, who was present, 
_ she absolutely wept and sobbed aloud; but it is 
hard to tell, half the time, what these fond foolish 
creatures are crying about. 

_ The captain, too, though naturally gay and un- 
concerned, was much agitated on the occasion ; and, 
_ in attempting to put the ring upon the bride’s finger, 
dropped it on the floor; which Lady Lillycraft has 
‘since assured me is a very lucky omen. Even Master 
_ Simon had lost his usual vivacity, and had assumed 
a most whimsically solemn face, which he is apt to 
_ do on all occasions of ceremony. He had much 
. whispering with the parson and parish-clerk, for he 
_ iS always a busy personage in the scene, and he echo- 
ed the clerk’s amen with a solemnity and devotion 
_ that edified the whole assemblage. 
~The moment, however, that the ceremony was 
_ over, the transition was magical. The bride-cup 
was passed round, according to ancient usage, for 
_ the company to drink to a happy union ; every one’s 
_ feelings seemed to break forth from_ restraint. 
_ Master Simon had a world of bachelor pleasantries 
- to utter; and as to the gallant general, he bowed 

and cooed about the dulcet Lady Lillycraft, like a 

mighty cock-pigeon about his dame. 
| ‘The villagers gathered in the church-yard, to 
cheer the happy couple-as they left the church ; and 
- the musical tailor had marshalled his band, and set 


i 
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up a hideous discord, as the blushing and smiling 
_ bride passed through'a lane of honest peasantry to 
_her carriage. The children shouted, and threw up 

_ their hats; the bells rung a merry peal, that set 

all the crows and rooks flying and cawing about 
the air, and threatened to bring down the battle- 

ments of the old tower; and there was a continual 
popping off of rusty fire-locks from every part of 
the neighbourhood. 

_ The prodigal son distinguished himself on the 
eccasion, having hoisted a flag on the top of the 
school-house, and kept the village in a hubbub 

_ from sunrise, with the sound of drum and fife 

and pandean pipe; in which species of music 
several of his scholars are making wonderful pro- 

_ ficiency. In his great zeal, however, he had nearly 
done mischief; for on returning from church, the 

horses of the bride’s carriage took fright from the 
discharge of a row of old gun-barrels, which he 
had mounted as a park of artillery in front of the 

_ school-house, to give the captain a military salute as 

he passed, — 


The day passed off with great rustic rejoicin , 
Tables were spread under the trees in the nar 
where all the peasantry of the neighbourhood 


were regaled with roast-beef and plum-pudding | 


and oceans of ale. Ready-Money Jack presided at 
one of the tables, and became so full of good cheer, 
as to unbend from his usual gravity, to sing a son 
out of all tune, and give two or three stouts o 


laughter, that almost electrified his neighbours, 


like so many peals of thunder, The schoolmaster 


and the apothecary vied with each other in making : 


speeches over their liquor; and there were occa- 
sional glees and musical performances by the 
village band, that must have frightened every fawn 
and dryad from the park. Even old Christy, who 
had got on a new dress from top to toe, and shone 


in all the splendour of bright leather breeches and _ 
an enormous wedding fayour in his cap, forgot his 


usual crustiness, became inspired by wine and wassel, 
and absolutely danced a hornpipe on one of the 
tables, with all the grace and agility of a manikin 
hung upon wires. - 


Equal gaiety reigned within doors, where a large - 


party of friends were entertained. Every one laughed 


at his own pleasantry, without attending to that of © ) 
Loads of bride-cake were distribu- _ 


his neighbours. 
ted. The young ladies were all busy in. pass- 
ing morsels of it through the wedding-ring to dream 
on, and I myself assisted a few little boarding-school 
girls in putting up a quantity for their companions, 
which I f 
the school gadding, for a week at least. 

After dinner, all the company, great and small, 
gentle and simple, abandoned themselves to the 


dance: not the modern quadrille, with its graceful — 


gravity, but the merry, social, old country-dance, 
the true dance, as the Squire says, for a wedding oc- 
casion, as it sets all the world jigging in couples, 
hand in hand, and makes every eye and every heart 
dance merrily to the music. According to frank old 
usage, the gentlefolks of the Hall mingled for a time 
in the dance of the peasantry, who had a great tent 
erected for a ‘ball-room; and I think I never saw 
Master Simon more in his element, than when fig- 
uring about among his rustic admirers, as master of 
the ceremonies; and, with a mingled air of protec- 
tion and gallantry, leading out the quondam Queen 
of May, all blushing at the signal honour conferred 
upon her. ‘ 

In the evenin 
excepting the house of the radical, who has not 
shown his face during the rejoicings. There was a 
display of fire-works at the school-house, got “up by 
the prodigal son, which had well-nigh set fire to the 
building. The Squire is so much pleased with the ex- 


traordinary services of this last mentioned worthy, that | 


he talks of enrolling him in his list of valuable retain- 
ers, and promoting him to some important post on 
the estate ; peradventure to be falconer, if the hawks 
can ever be brought into proper training. 

There is a well-known old proverb, that says “ one 
wedding makes many,’’—or something to the same 
purpose ; and I should not be surprised if it holds 
good in the present instance. I have seen several 
flirtations among the young people, that have been 
brought together on this occasion ; and a great deal 
of strolling about in pairs, among the retired walks 
and blossoming shrubberies of the old garden: and 
if groves were really given to whispering, as poets 
would fain make us believe, Heaven knows what love 
tales the grave-looking old trees about this venera- 
ble country-seat might blab to the world. 


The genera], too, has waxed very zealous in his 


devotions within the last few days, as the time of her 


ladyship’s departure approaches. I observed him 


y, 
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ave no doubt will set all the little heads in — 


the whole village was illuminated, — 
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rasting many a tender Jook at her during the Weds 


“Gi 


ding dinner, while the courses were changing ; 
though he was always liable to be interrupted in his 


adoration by the appearance of any new delicacy. 


The general, in fact, has arrived at that time of life 
when the heart and the stomach maintain a kind of 
balance of power, and when a man is apt to be per- 
plexed in his affections between a fine woman and a 
truffled turkey. Her ladyship was certainly rivalled, 
through the whole of the first course, by a dish of 
stewed carp; and there was one glance, which was 


_ evidently intended to be a point-blank shot at her 


heart, and could scarcely have failed to effect a prac- 
ticable breach, had it not unluckily been directed 

away to a tempting breast of lamb, in which it im- 
mediately produced a formidable incision. 

Thus did this faithless general go on, coquetting 
during the whole dinner, and committing an infidel- 
ity with every new dish; until, in the end, he was so 
overpowered by the attentions he had paid to fish, 


-~ flesh, and fowl; to pastry, jelly, cream, and blanc- 
_mange, that he seemed to sink within himself: his 


eyes swam beneath their lids, and their fire was so 
much slackened, that he could_no longer discharge a 
single glance that would reach across the table. 
Upon the whole, I fear the general ate himself into 
as much disgrace, at this memorable dinner, as I 


_ have seen him sleep himself into on a former occa- 


sion. 

I am told, moreover, that young Jack Tibbets was 
so touched by the wedding ceremony, at which he 
was present, and so captivated |by the sensibility of 
poor Phoebe Wilkins, who certainly looked all the 
better for her tears, that he had a reconciliation with 


her that very day, after dinner, in one of the groves 


of the park, and danced with her in the evening ; to 
the complete confusion of all Dame Tibbets’ domes- 
tic politics. I met them walking together in the 
park, shortly after the reconciliation must have taken 
place. Young Jack carried himself gayly and man- 
fully; but Phoebe hung her head, blushing, as I ap- 
proached. However, just as she passed me, and 
dropped a curtsy, I caught a shy gleam of her eye from 
under her bonnet ; but it was immediately cast down 
again. 1 saw enough in that single gleam, and in the 
involuntary smile that dimpled about her rosy lips, to 
feel satisfied that the little gipsy’s heart was happy 
again. 

What is more, Lady Lillycraft, with her usual be- 


~ nevolence and zeal in all matters of this tender nature, 


on hearing of the reconciliation of the lovers, under- 
took the critical task of breaking the matter to 
Ready - Money Jack. She thought there was no 
time like the present, and attacked the sturdy old 
yeoman that very evening in the park, while his heart 
was yet lifted up with the Squire’s good cheer. Jack 
was a little surprised at being drawn aside by her 
ladyship, but was not to be flurried by such an hon- 
our: he was still more surprised by the nature of 
her communication, and by this first intelligence of 
an affair which had been passing under his eye. He 
listened, however, with his usual gravity, as her lady- 
ship represented the advantages of the match, the 
pecs qualities of the girl, and the distress which she 
ad lately suffered: at length his eye began to kin- 
dle, and his hand to play with the head of his cudgel. 
Lady Lillycraft saw that something in the narrative 
had gone wrong, and hastened to mollify his rising 
ire by reiterating the soft-hearted Phoebe’s merit and 
fidelity, and her great unhappiness ; when old Ready- 
Money suddenly interrupted her by exclaiming, that 
if Jacx did not marry the wench, he’d break every 
- bone in his body! The match, therefore, is consid- 
ered a settled thing: Dame Tibbets’and the house- 
keeper nave made friends, and drank tea together ; 
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Lady Lillycraft was making preparations for her de- ~ 


and Phoebe has again recovered her good iool 
good spirits, and is carolling from morning till 
like a lark, ] 
But the most whimsical caprice of Cupid is 
that I should be almost afraid to mention, did In 
know that I was writing for readers well experien 
in the waywardness of this most mischievous deity, 
The morning after the wedding, therefore, while ~ 


parture, an audience was requested by her immaou- 
late hand-maid, Mrs. Hannah, who, with much 4 
primming of the mouth, and many maidenly hesi 
tians, requested leave to stay behind, and that La 
Lillycraft. would supply her place with some otk 
servant. Her ladyship was astonished: “ What 
Hannah going to quit her, that had lived with her 
so, long!’ : 
“Why, one could not 
life some time or other.” f 
The good lady was still lost in amazement; a 
length, the secret was gasped from the dry lips of the 
maiden gentlewoman: “She had been some time 
thinking of changing her condition, and at length 
had given her word, last evening, to Mr. Christy, the. 
huntsman.” Ae 
How, or when, or where this singular courtship 
had been carried on, I have not been able to learn; 
nor how she has been able, with the vinegar of he 
disposition, to soften the stony heart of old Nimrod 
so, however, it is, and it has astonished every one. 
With all her ladyship’s love of match-making, this — 
last fume of Hymen’s torch has been too much for ~ 
her. She has endeavoured to reason with Mrs. 


help it; one must settle 


with her the captain and his blushing bride, who are © 
to pass the honeymoon with her. Master Simon — 
accompanied them on horseback, and indeed means ~ 
to ride on ahead to make preparations. The general, 
who was fishing in vain for an invitation to her seat, 
handed her ladyship into the carriage with a heavy — 
sigh; upon which his bosom friend, Master Simon, 
who was just mounting his horse, gave me a know- _ 
ing wink, made an abominably wry face, and, lean- 
ing from his saddle, whispered loudly in my ear, “It 
won't do!’’ Then, putting spurs to his horse, away 
he cantered off. The-general stood for some time _ 
waving his hat after the carriage as it rolled down 
the avenue, until he was seized with a fit of sneezing, 
from exposing his head to the cool breeze. observed _ 
that he returned rather thoughtfully to the house; — 
whistling softly to himself, with his hands behind 
his back, and an exceedingly dubious air, : 
The company have now almost all taken their — 
departure; I have determined to do the same to- — 
morrow morning; and I hope my reader mav not 


Hannah, but all in yain; her mind was made up, 
and she grew tart on the least contradiction. Lady — 
Lillycraft applied to the Squire for his interference. — 
“She did not know what she should do without 
Mrs. Hannah, she had been used to have. her about | 
her so long a time.” Peels: 
The Squire, on the contrary, rejoiced in the match, ~ 
as relieving the good lady from a kind of toilet-tyrant, 
under whose sway she had suffered for years. In- — 
stead of thwarting the affair, therefore, he has given 
it his full countenance; and declares that he will set — 
up the young couple in one of the best cottages on 
his estate. The approbation of the Squire has been _ 
followed by that of the whole household; they all — 
declare, that if ever matches are really made in j 
heaven, this must have been; for that old Christy 
and Mrs. Hannah were as evidently formed to be 
linked together, as ever were pepper-box and vine- 
gar-cruet. ea 
As soon as this matter was arranged, Lady Lilly- 
craft took her leave of the family at the Hall; taking — 
q 
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think that I have already lingered too long at the 
5 I have been tempted to do so, however, 
because I thought I had lit upon one of the retired 
laces where there are yet some traces to be met 
ith of old English character, A little while hence, 
and all these will probably have passed away. Ready- 
Money Jack will sleep with his fathers: the good 
Squire, and all his peculiarities, will be buried in the 
neighbouring church. The old Hall will be modern- 
_ ized into a fashionable country-seat, or, peradventure, 
_ amanufactory. The park will be cut up into petty 
farms and kitchen-gardens. A daily coach will run 
through the village; vit will become, like all other 
_ commonplace villages, thronged with coachmen, 
_ post-boys, tipplers, and politicians: and Christmas, 

‘ yy and all the other hearty merry-makings 
of the “good old times,” will be forgotten. 


THE AUTHOR'S FAREWELL, 


And so without more circumstance at all, 
a T hold it fit that we shake hands and part. 
os Hamlet. 


HAVING taken leave of the Hall and its inmates, 
_ and brought the history of my visit to something 
_ like a close, there seems to remain nothing further 
_ than to make my bow, and exit. It is my foible, 


_ however, to get on such companionable terms with 
_ my reader in the course of a work, that it really 
costs me some pain to part with him; and I am apt 
_ to keep him by the hand, and have a few farewell 
__ words at the end of my last volume. 

___ When I cast an eye back upon the work I am just 
~ concluding, I cannot but be sensible how full it must 
be of errors and imperfections: indeed, how should 
it be otherwise, writing as I do about subjects and 
_ scenes with which, as a stranger, I am but partially 
_ acquainted? Many will doubtless find cause to 
smile at very obvious blunders which I may have 
made; and‘many may, perhaps, be offended at what 
_ they may conceive prejudiced representations. Some 
will think I might have said much more on such 
subjects as may suit their peculiar tastes; whilst 
- others will think I had done wiser to have left those 
‘subjects entirely alone. 

It will probably be said, too, by some, that I view 
+. England with a partial eye. Perhaps I do; for I can 
_-mever forget that it ismy “father land.” And yet, 
_ the circumstances under which I have viewed it have 
_ by no means been such as were calculated to pro- 
duce favourable impressions. For the greater part 
of the time that I have resided in it, I have lived al- 
_ most unknowing and unknown; seeking ‘no favours, 
and receiving none: “a stranger and a sojourner in 
- the land,’’ and subject to all the chills and neglects 
_ that are the common lot of the stranger. 

When I consider these circumstances, and recol- 
lect how often I have taken up my pen, with a mind 
sill at ease, and spirits much dejected and cast down, 

I cannot but think I was not likely to err on the fa- 
- vourable side of the picture. The opinions I have 
- given of English character have been the result of 

much quiet, dispassionate, and varied observation. 

It is a character not to be hastily studied, for it al- 
_ Ways puts on a repulsive and ungracious aspect to a 
_ stranger. Let those; then, who condemn my repre- 
‘sentations as too favourable, observe this people as 
closely and deliberately as I have done, and they 
will, probably, change their opinion. Of one thing, 
at any rate, 1 am certain, that I have spoken hon- 
estly and sincerely, from the convictions of my 
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mind, and the dictates of my hean When I first 
published my former writings, it was with no hope 
of gaining favour in English eyes, for I little thought _ 
they were to become current out of my own coun- — 
try: and had I merely sought popularity among my 
own countrymen, I should have taken a more direct 
and obvious way, by gratifying rather than rebuking 
the angry feelings that were then prevalent against 
England. 

And here let me acknowledge my warm, my 
thankful feelings, at the effect produced by one of — 
my trivial lucubrations. I allude to the essay in the 
Sketch-Book, on the subject of the literary feuds be- 
tween England and America, I cannot express the 
heartfelt delight I have experienced, at the unex- 
pected sympathy and approbation with which those 
remarks have been received on both sides of the At-- 
lantic. I speak this not from any paltry feelings of 
gratified vanity ; for I attribute the effect to no merit 
of my_pen. The paper in question was brief and 
casual, and the ideas it conveyed were simple and ob- 
vious. ‘It was the cause: it was the cause” alone. — 
There was a predisposition on the part of my read- 
ers to be favourably affected. My countrymen re- 
sponded in heart to the filial feelings I had avowed 
in their name towards the parent country: and there 
was a generous sympathy in every English bosom 
towards a solitary individual, lifting up his voice in 
a strange land, to vindicate the injured character of 
his nation. There are some causes so sacred as to ~ 
carry with them an irresistible appeal to every vir- — 
tuous bosom; and he needs but little power of elo- 
quence, who defends the honour of his wife, his — 
mother, or his country, is ieee 

I hail, therefore, the success of that brief paper, 
as showing how much good may be done by a kind. 
word, however feeble, when spoken in season—as 
showing how much dormant good-feeling actually 
exists in each country, towards the other, which only 
wants the slightest spark to kindle itintoa genial 
flame—as showing, in fact, what I have all alon 
believed and asserted, that the two nations would, 
grow together in esteem and amity, if meddling and 
malignant spirits would but throw by their mischiev- 
ous pens, and leave kindred hearts to the kindly im-_ 
pulses of nature. 

_l-once more assert, and I assert it with increased — 
conviction of its truth, that there exists, among the 
great majority of my countrymen, a favourable feel- __ 
ing toward England. I repeat this assertion, be- 
cause I think it a truth that cannot too often be re- 
iterated, and because it has met with some contra- 
diction. Among all the liberal and enlightened 
minds of my countrymen, among all those which 
eventually give a tone to national opinion, there ex- 
ists a cordial desire to be on terms of courtesy and 
friendship. But at the same time, there exists in- 
those very minds a distrust of reciprocal good-will 
on the part of England. They have been ren- 
dered morbidly sensitive by the attacks made upon > 
their country by the English press; and their occa 
sional irritability on this subject has been misinter 
preted into a settled and unnatural hostility. 

_ For my part, I consider this jealous sensibility as 
belonging to generous natures. I should look upon 
my countrymen as fallen indeed from that independ- 
ence of spirit which is their birth-gift; as fallen in- 
deed from that pride of character which they inherit 
from the proud nation from which they sprung, 
could they tamely sit down under the infliction of 
contumely and insult. Indeed, the very impatience 
which they show as to the misrepresentations of 
the press, proves their.respect for English opinion, 
and their desire for English amity ; for there is never 
jealousy where there is not strong regard. 
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It is easy to say, that these attacks are all the 
effusions of worthless Seribblers, and treated with 
silent contempt by the nation; but, alas! the slan- 
ders of the scribbler travel abroad, and the silent 

.contempt of the nation is only known at home. 
With England, then, it remains, as I have formerly 
asserted, to promote a mutual spirit of conciliation ; 
she has but to hold the language of friendship and 
respect, and she is secure of the good-will of every 
American bosom. 

In expressing these sentiments, I would utter 
nothing that should coramit the proper spirit of my 
countrymen. ‘We seek no boon at England’s hands: 
we ask nothing as a favour. Her friendship is not 
necessary, nor would her hostility be dangerous to 
our well-being. We ask nothing from abroad that 
we cannot reciprocate. But with respect to En- 
gland, we have a warm feeling of the heart, the 
glow of consanguinity that still lingers in our 
blood, Interest apart—past differences forgotten 
—we extend the hand of old relationship. We 
merely ask, do not estrange us from you; do not 
destroy the ancient tie of blood; do not let scoffers 
and slanderers drive a kindred nation from your 
side ; we would fain be friends; do not compel us 
to be enemies. 

There needs no better rallying-ground for interna- 
tional amity, than that furnished by an eminent En- 
glish writer: “ There is,” says he, ‘‘a sacred bond 
between us of blood and of language, which no cir- 
cumstances can break. Our literature must always 
_be theirs; and though their laws are no longer the 
game as ours, we have the same Bible, and we ad- 
dress our common Father in the same prayer. Na- 
tions are too ready to admit that they have natural 
enemies ; why should they be less willing to believe 


_ that they have natural friends? ”* . 


To the magnanimous spirits of both countries 
must we trust to carry such a natural alliance of af- 
fection into full effect. To peas more powerful than 
mine, I leave the noble task of promoting the cause 
of national amity. To the intelligent and enlightened 
of my own country, I address my parting voice, en- 
treating them to show themselves superior to the 
petty attacks of the ignorant and the worthless, and 
still to look with dispassionate and philosophic eye 
to the moral character of England, as the intellectual 
source of our rising greatness; while 1 appeal to 
every generous-minded Englishman from the slanders 
which disgrace the press, insult the understanding, 
and belie the magnanimity of his country: and I in- 
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_ * From an article (said to be by Robert Southey, Esq.) published 
in the Quarterly Review. It is to be lamented that “that publica- 
tion should so often forget the generous text here given | 
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lvite him to look to America, as to a kindred na 
tion, worthy of its origin; giving, in the healthy 
| vigour of its growth, the best of comments on its 
parent stock; and reflecting, in the dawning bright- 
ness of its fame, the moral effulgence of British 
glory. ‘ Rei 

I am sure that such an appeal will not be made im 
vain. Indeed, I have noticed, for some time past, 
an essential change in English sentiment with regard 
to America. In parliament, that fountain-head of ~~ 
public opinion, there seems to be an emulation, on 
both sides of the house, in holding the language of 
courtesy and friendship. The same spirit is daily — 
becoming more and more prevalent in good society. 
There is a growing curiosity concern:ng my country; — 
a craving desire for correct information, that cannot 
fail to lead to a favourable understanding. The 
scoffer, I trust, has had his day; the time of the 
slanderer is gone by; the ribald jokes, the stale — 
commonplaces, which have so long passed current — 
when America was the theme, are now banished to 
the ignorant and the vulgar, or only perpetuated by 
the hireling scribblers and traditional jesters of the — 
press. The intelligent and high-minded now pride 
themselves upon making America a study. 

But however my feelings may be understood or 


reciprocated on either side of the Atlantic, I utter 
them without reserve, for I have ever found that to 
speak frankly is to speak safely. I am not so sanguine © 

as to believe that the two nations are ever to be 
bound together by any romantic ties of feeling ; but 
I believe that muchsmay be done towards keeping — 
alive cordial sentiments, were every well-disposed q 
mind occasionally to throw in a simple word of | 
kindness. If I have, indeed, produced any such ; 
effect by my writings, it will be a'soothing reflection ~ 
to me, that for once, in the course of a rather negli- i 
gent life, I have been useful; that for once, by the — 
casual exercise of a pen which has been in general — 4 
but too unprofitably employed, I have awakened a — 
cord of sympathy between the land of my fathers ; 
and the dear jand that gave me birth. a 
In the spirit of these sentiments, 1 now take my 
farewell of the paternal soil. With anxious eyedo 
I behold the clouds of doubt and difficulty that are 
lowering over it, and earnestly do I hope that they 
may all clear up into serene and settled sunshine. — 
In bidding this last adieu, my heart is filled with 
fond, yet melancholy emotions; and still I linger, — 
and still, like a child leaving the venerable abodes 
of his forefathers, I turn to breathe forth a filial — 
benediction: “Peace be within thy walls, oh, En- 

gland! and plenteousness within thy palaces; for 
my brethren and my companions’ sake I will now 
say, Peace be within thee i f 
q 
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MISCELLANIES 
CONTRIBUTED TO THE KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE 


BY GEOFFREY CRAYON. 


A CHRONICLE OF WOLFERT’S ROOST. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE KNICKERBOCKER. 


Sir: I have observed that as a man advances in life, 
ke is subject to a kind of plethora of the mind, doubt- 
less occasioned by the vast accumulation of wisdom 
and experience upon the brain. Hence he is apt to 
become narrative and admonitory, that is to say, fond 
of telling long stories, and of doling out advice, to the 
small profit and great annoyance of his friends. As I 
have a great horror of becoming the oracle, or, more 
technically speaking, the ‘ bore,’ of the d»mestic circle, 
and would much rather bestow my wisdom and te- 
diousness upon the world at large, I have always 
sought to ease off this surcharge of the intellect by 
means of my pen, and hence have inflicted divers gos- 
siping volumes upon the patience of the public. Iam 
tired, however, of writing volumes ; they do not afford 
exactly the relief I require; there is too much prepa- 
ration, arrangement, and parade, in this set form of 
coming before the public. I am growing too indolent 
and unambitious for any thing that requires labor or 
display. I have thought, therefore, of securing to my- 
self a snug corner in some periodical work where I 
might, as it were, loll at my ease in my elbow-chair, 
aad chat sociably with the public, as with an old 
friend, on any chance subject that might pop into my 
brain. 

In looking around, for this purpose, upon the vari- 
ous excellent periodicals with which our country 
abounds, my eye was struck by the title of your work— 
‘THE KNICKERBOCKER.’ My heart leaped at the sight. 

DIEDRICH KNICKERBOCKER, Sir, was one of my ear- 
liest and most valued friends, and the recollection of 
him is associated with some of the pleasantest scenes 
of my youthful days. To explain this, and to show 
how I came into possession of sundry of his posthu- 
mous works, which I have from time to time given to 
the world, permit me to relate a few particulars of our 
early intercourse. J give therm with the more confi- 
dencé, as I know the interest you take in that departed 
worthy, whose name and effigy are stamped.upon your 
title-page, and as they will be found important to the 
better understanding and relishing divers communica- 
tions I may have to make to you. ° 

My first acquaintance with that great and good man, 
for such I may venture to call him, now that the lapse 
of some thirty years has shrouded his name with ven- 
erable antiquity, and the popular voice. has elevated 
him to the rank of the classic historians of yore, my 
“rst acquaintance with him was formed on the banks of 
the Hudson, not far from the wizard region of Sleepy 
Hollow. He had come there in the course of his re- 
searches among the Dutch neighborhoods for materi- 
als for his immortal history. For this purpose, he was 
ransacking the archives of one of the most ancient 
and historical mansions in the country. It was a lowly 
edifice, built in the time of the Dutch dynasty, anc 
stood on a green bank, overshadowed by trees, from 
which it peeped forth upon the Great Tappan Zee, so 
famous among early Dutch navigators. A bright pure 
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spring welled up at the foot of the green bar.k; a wild 
brook came babbling down a neighboring ravine and 
threw itself into a little woody cove, in front of the 
mansion. It was indeed as quiet and sheltered a nook 
as the heart of man could require, in which to take 
refuge from the cares and troubles of the world ; and 
as such, it had been chosen in old times, by Wolfert 
Acker, one of the privy councillors of the renowned 
Peter Stuyvesant. 

This worthy but ill-starred man had led a weary and 
worried life, throughout the stormy reign of the chiv- 
alric Peter, being one of those unlucky wights with 
whom the world is ever at variance, and who are kept 


in a continual fume and fret, by the wickedness of. 


mankind. At the time of the subjugation of the prov- 
ince by the English, he retired hither in high dudgeon ; 


with the bitter determination to bury himself from the — 


world, and live here in peace and quietness for the re- 
mainder of his days. In token of this fixed resolution, 
he inscribed over his door the favourite Dutch motto, 
‘Lust in Rust,’ (pleasure in repose.) ‘The mansion 
was thence called ‘ Wolfert’s Rust’—Wolfert’s Rest; 
but in process of time, the name was vitiated into 
Wolfert’s Roost, probably from its quaint cock-lof 
look, or from its having a weather-cock perched on 
every gable. This name it continued to bear, long 
after the unlucky Wolfert was driven forth once more 
upon a wrangling world, by the tongue of a termagant 
wife ; for it passed into a proverb through the neigh- 
borhood, and has been handed down by tradition, that 
the cock of the Roost was the most hen-pecked bird in 
the country. 

This primitive and historical mansion has since 
passed through many changes and trials, which it may 
be my lot hereafter to notice. At the time of the so- 
journ of Diedrich Knickerbocker it was in possession 
of the gallant family of the Van Tassels, who have 
figured so conspicuously in his writings. What ap- 
pears to have given it peculiar value, in his eyes, was 
the rich treasury of historical facts here secretly hoard- 
ed up, like buried gold; for it is said that Wolfert 
Acker, when he retreated from New Amsterdam, car- 
ried off with him many of the records and journals of 
the province, pertaining to the Dutch dynasty ; swear- 
ing that they should never fall into the hands of the 
English. These, like the lost books of Livy, had baf- 
fled ‘the research of former historians; but these did J 
find the indefatigable Diedrich diligently deciphering. 
He was already a sage in years and experience, I but 
an idle stripling ; yet he did not despise my youth and 
ignorance, but took me kindly by the hand, and led 
me gently into those paths of local and traditional lore 
which he was so fond of exploring. [ sat with him ir 
his little chamber at the Roost, and watched the anti 
quarian patience and perseverance with which he d3- 
ciphered those venerable, Dutch documents, worse 
than Herculanean manuscripts. I sat with him by the 
spring, at the foot of the green bank, and listened to 
his heroic tales about the worthies of the olden time 
the paladins of New Amsterdam. I accompanied him 
in his legendary researches about Tarrytown and Sing. 
Sing, and explored with him the spell-bound recesses 
of Sleepy Hollow. I was present at many of his con 
ferences with the good old Dutch burghers and thet: 
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wives, from whom he derived many of those marvel- 
lous facts not laid down in books or records, and 
which give such superior value and authenticity to his 
history, over all others that have been written con- 
cerning the New Netherlands. 

But let me check my proneness to dilate upon this 
favourite theme; I may recur to it hereafter. Suffice 

_it to say, the intimacy thus formed, continued fora 
considerable time; and in company with the worthy 
Diedrich, I visited many of the places celebrated by 
his pen. The currents of our lives at length diverged. 
He remained at home to complete his mighty work, 
while a vagrant fancy led me to wander about the 
world. Many, many years elapsed, before I returned 
to the parent soil. In the interim, the venerable his- 
torian of the New Netherlands had been gathered to his 
fathers, but his name had risen to renown. His native 
city, that city in which he so much delighted, had de- 
creed all manner of costly honors to his memory. I 
found his effigy imprinted upon new-year cakes, and 
devoured with eager relish by holiday urchins ; a great 
oyster-house bore the name of ‘ Knickerbocker Hall;’ 
and I narrowly escaped the pleasure of being run over 
oy a Knickerbocker omnibus ! 

Proud of having associated with a man who had 
achieved such greatness, I now recalled our early in- 
timacy with tenfold pleasure, and sought to revisit the 
scenes we had trodden together. The most important 
of these was the mansion of the Van Tassels, the 
Roost of the unfortunate Wolfert. Time, which 
changes all things, is but slow in its operations upon 
a Dutchman’s dwelling. I found the venerable and 
quaint little edifice much as I had seen it during the 
sojourn of Diedrich. There stood his elbow-chair in 
the corner of the room he had occupied; the old- 
fashioned Dutch writing desk at which he had pored 
over the chronicles of the Manhattoes; there was the 
old wooden chest, with the archives left by Wolfert 
Acker, many of which, however, had been fired off as 
wadding from the long duck gun of the Van Tassels. 
The scene around the mansion was still the same ; the 
green bank; the spring beside which I had listened to 
the legendary narratives of the historian; the wild 
brook babbling down to the woody cove, and the over- 
shadowing locust trees, half shutting out the prospect 
of the Great Tappan Zee. : 

As I looked round upon the scene, my heart yearned 
at the recollection of my departed friend, and I wist- 
fully eyed the mansion which he had inhabited, and 

' which was fast mouldering to decay. The thought 
struck me to arrest the desolating hand of Time; to 
rescue the historic pile from utter ruin, and to make it 
the closing scene of my wanderings; a quiet home, 
where I might enjoy ‘lust in rust’ for the remainder 
of my days. Itis true, the fate of the unlucky Wolfert 
passed across my mind; but I consoled myself with 
the reflection that I was a bachelor, and that I had no 
termagant wife to dispute the sovereignty of the Roost 
with me. 

I have become possessor of the Roost! I have re- 
paired and renovated it with religious care, in the gen- 
uine Dutch style, and have adorned and illustrated it 
with sundry reliques of the glorious days of ‘the New 
Netherlands. A venerable weather-cock, of portly 
Dutch dimensions, which once battled with the wind on 
the top of the Stadt-House of New Amsterdam, in the 
time of Peter Stuyvesant, now erects its crest on the 
gable end of my edifice ; a gilded horse in full gallop, 
once the weather-cock of the great Vander Heyden 
Palace of Albany, now glitters in the sunshine, and 
veers with every breeze, on the peaked turret over my 
Sesh my sanctum sanctorum is the chamber once 

onored by the illustrious Diedrich, and it is from his 
elbow-chair, and his identical old Dutch writing-desk, 
chat J pen this rembling epistle. 

Here, then, have I set up my rest, surrounded by the 
recollections of early days, and the mementoes of the 
historian of the Manhattoes, with that glorious river 
before me, which flows with such majesty through 
his works, and which has ever been to me a river of 
delight. 


WORKS OF WASHINGTON IRVING. 


I thank God Iwas born on the banks of the Hud- 
‘son! I think it an invaluable advantage to be born 
and brought up in the neighborhood of some gran 
and noble object in nature ; a river, a lake, or a mount- 
ain. We make a friendship with it, we in a manner 
ally ourselves to it for life. It remains an object of 


our pride and affections, a rallying point, to call us 


home again after all our wanderings. ‘The things 
which we have learned in our childhood,’ says an old 
writer, ‘grow up with our souls, and unite then-selves 
to it.’ So it is with the scenes among which we have 
passed our early days; they influence the whole course 
of our thoughts and feelings; and I fancy I can trace 
much of what is good and pleasant in my own hetero- 
geneous ~ompound to my early companionship with 
this glorious river. In the warmth of my youthful en- 
thusiasm, I used to clothe it with moral attributes, and 
almost to give itasoul. I admired its frank, bold, 
honest character ; its noble sincerity and perfect truth. 
Here was no specious, smiling surface, covering the dan- 
gerous sand-bar or perfidious rock; but a stream deep 
as it was broad, and bearing with honorable faith the 
bark that trusted to its waves. I gloried in its simple, 
quiet, majestic, epic flow; ever straight forward. Once, 


‘indeed, it turns aside for a moment, forced from its 


course by opposing mountains, but it struggles bravely 
through them, and immediately resumes its straight- 
forward march. Behold, thought I,an emblem of a 
good man’s course through life; ever simple, open, 
and direct; or if, overpowered by adverse circum- 
stances, he deviate into error, it is but momentary ; he 
soon recovers his onward and honorable career, and 
continues it to the end of his pilgrimage. 

Excuse this rhapsody, into which I have been be- 
trayed by a revival of early feelings. The Hudson is, 
in a manner, my first and last love; and after all my 
wanderings and seeming infidelities, I return to it with 
a heart-felt preference over all the other rivers in to# 
world. Iseem to catch new life as I bathe in its am- 
ple billows and inhale the pure breezes of its hills. ft 
is true, the romance of youth is past, that once spread 
illusions over every scene. I can no longer picture 
an Arcadia in every green valley; nor a fairy land 
among the distant mountains; nora peerless beauty 
in every villa gleaming among the trees; but though 
the illusions of youth have faded from the landscape, 
the recollections of departed years and departed pleas- 
ures shed over it the mellow charm of evening sun- 
shine. 

Permit me, then, Mr. Editor, through the medium of 
your work, to hold occasional discourse from my re- 
treat with the busy world I have abandoned. I have 
much to say about what I have seen, heard, felt, and 
thought through the course of a varied and rambling 
life, and some lucubrations that have long been en- 
cumbering my port-folio; together with divers remi- 
niscences of the venerable historian of the New Nether- 
lands, that may not be unacceptable to those wio have 
taken an interest in his writings, and are des!rous of 
any thing that may cast a light back upon ovr early 
history. Let your readers rest assured of one thing, 
that, though'retired from the world, I am not disgusted 
with it; and that if in my communings with it I do not 
prove very wise,I trust I shall at least prove very 
good-natured. 


Which is all at present, from 


Yours, etc., GEOFFREY CRAYON, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE KNICKERBOCKER 


WortuHy Sir: In a preceding communication, |] 
have given you some brief notice of Wolfert’s Roost, 
the mansion where I first had the good fortune tc 
become acquainted with the venerable historian of 
the New-Netherlands. As this ancient edifice is likely 
to be the place whence I shall date many of my lucu 
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brations and as it is really a very remarkable little pile, 
intimately connected with all the great epochs of our 
local and national history, I have thought it but right 
to give some farther particulars concerning it. For- 
tunately, in rummaging a ponderous Dutch chest of 
drawers, which serves as the archives of the Roost, 
and in which are preserved many inedited manuscripts 
of Mr. KNICKERBOCKER, together with the precious 
records of New-Amsterdam, brought hither by Wolfert 
Acker at the downfall of the Dutch dynasty, as has 
heen already mentioned, I found in one corner, among 
dried pumpkin-seeds, bunches of thyme, and penny- 
royal, and crumbs of,,new-year cakes, a manuscript, 
carefully wrapped up in the fragment of an old parch- 
ment deed, but much blotted, and the ink grown foxy 
by time, which, on inspection, I discovered to be a 
faithful chronicle of the Roost. The hand-writing, 
and certain internal evidences, leave no doubt in my 
mind, that it is a genuine production of the venerable 
historian of the New-Netherlands, written, very prob- 
ably, during his residence at the Roost, in*gratitude 
for the hospitality of its proprietor. As such, I submit 
it for publication. As the entire chronicle is too long 
for the pages of your Magazine, and as it contains, 
many minute particulars, which might prove tedious 
to the general reader, I have abbreviated and occa- 
sionally omitted some of its details’; but may hereafter 
furnish them separately, should they seem to be re- 
quired by the curiosity of an enlightened and docu- 
ment-hunting public. 
Respectfully Yours, 


GEOFFREY CRAYON. 


A CHRONICLE OF WOLFERT'S ROOST. 


¥° UND AMONG THE PAPERS OF THE LATE DIED- 
RICH KNICKERBOCKER, 


ABOUT five-and-twenty miles from the ancient 
and renowned city of Manhattan, formerly cailed 
New-Amsterdam, and vulgarly called New-York, 
on the eastern bank of that expansion of the Hudson, 
known among Dutch mariners of yore, as the Tap- 
pan Zee, being in fact the great Mediterranean Sea 
of the New-Netherlands, stands a little old-fashioned 
stone mansion, all made up of gable-ends, and as 
full of angles and corners as an old cocked hat. 
Though but of small dimensions, yet, like many 
small people, it is of mighty spirit, and values itself 
greatly on its antiquity, being one of the oldest 
edifices, for its size, in the whole country. It claims 
to be an ancient seat of empire, I may rather say an 
empire in itself, and like all empires, great and small, 
has had its grand historical epochs. In speaking of 
this doughty and valorous little pile, I shall call it by 
ifs usual appellation of ‘The Roost ;’ though that is 
a name given to it in modern days, since it became 
the abode of the white man. 

Its origin, in truth, dates far back in that remote 
region commonly called the fabulous age, in which 
vulgar fact becomes mystified, and tinted up with 
delectable fiction. The eastern shore of the Tappan 
Sea was inhabited in those days by an unsophisti- 
cated race, existing in all the simplicity of nature ; 
that is to say, they lived by hunting and fishing, and 
recreated themiselves occasionally with a little toma- 
hawking and scalping. Each stream that flows 
down from the hills into the Hudson, had its petty 
sachem, who ruled over a hand’s-breadth of forest 
on eitner side, and had his seat of government at its 
mouth. The chieftain who ruled at the Roost, was 
not merely a great warrior, but a medicine-man, or 
prophet, or conjuror, for tbev all mean the same 
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thing, in Indian parlance. O¢ his hyhti:.g propen- 
sities, evidences still remain, in various arrow-heads 
of flint, and stone battle-axes, occasionally digged up 
about the Roost: of his wizard powers, we have a 
token in a spring which wells up at the foot of the 
bank, on the very margin of the river, ‘which, it is 
said, was gifted by him with rejuvenating powers, 
something like the renowned Fountain of Youth in 
the Floridas, so anxiously but vainly sought after by 
the veteran Ponce de Leon. This story, however, is 
stoutly contradicted by an old Dutch matter-of-fact 
tradition, which declares that the spring in question 
was smuggled over from Holland in a churn, by 
Femmetie Van Slocum, wife of Goosen Garret Van 
Slocum, one of the first settlers, and that she took it 
up by night, unknown to her husband, from beside 
their farm-house near Rotterdam; being sure she 
should find no water equal to it in the new country 
—and she was right. 

The wizard sachem had a great passion for dis- 
cussing territorial questions, and settling boundary 
lines; this kept him in continual feud with the 
neighboring sachems, each of whom stood up stoutly 
for his hand-breadth of territory; so that there is 
not a petty stream nor ragged hill in the neighbor- 
hood, that has not been the subject of long talks and 
hard battles. The sachem, however, as has been 
observed, was a medicine-man, as well as warrior, 
and vindicated his claims by arts as well as arms; 
so that, by dint of a little hard fighting here, and 
hocus-pocus there, he managed to extend his bound- 
ary-line from field to field and stream to stream, un- 
til he found himself in legitimate possession of that 
region of hills and valleys, bright fountains and 
limpid brooks, locked in by the mazy windings of the 
Neperan and the Pocantico.* 

This last-mentioned stream, or rather the valle 
through which it flows, was the most difficult of all 
his acquisitions. It lay half way to the strong-hold 
of the redoubtable sachem of Sing-Sing, and was 
claimed by him as an integral part of his domains. 
Many were the sharp conflicts between the rival 
chieftains for the sovereignty of this valley, and 
many the ambuscades, surprisals, and deadly on- 
slaughts that took place among its fastnesses, of 
which it grieves me much that I cannot furnish the 
details for the gratification of those gentle but 
bloody-minded readers of both sexes, who delight 
in the romance of the tomahawk and scalping-knife. 
Suffice it to say that the wizard chieftain was at 
length victorious, though his victory is attributed in 
Indian tradition to a great medicine or charm by 
which he laid the sachem of Sing-Sing and his war- 
riors asleep among the rocks and recesses of the val- 
ley, where they remain asleep to the: present day 
with their bows and war-clubs beside them. This 
was the origin of that potent and drowsy spell which 
still prevails over the valley of the Pocantico, and 
which has gained it the well-merited appellation of 
Sleepy Hollow. Often, in secluded and quiet parts 
of that valley, where the stream is overhung by dark 
woods and rocks, the ploughman, on some calm and 
sunny day as he shouts to his oxen, is surprised at 


* AS EVERY one may not recognise these bcundaries by thes 
original Indian names, it may be well to observe, that the Neperan 
is that beautiful stream, vulgarly called the Saw-Mill River, which, 
after winding gracefully for many miles through a lovely valley, 
shrouded by groves, and dotted by Dutch farm-houses, empties \t- 
self into the Hudson, at the ancient dorp of Yonkers, The Pocan- 
tico is that hitherto nameless brook, that, rising among woody hill 
winds in many a wizard maze through the sequestered haunts o 
Sleepy Hollow. We owe it to the indefatigable researches of Mr. 
KNICKERBOCKER, that those beautiful streams are rescued from 
modern common-place, and reinvested with their ancient Indian 
names. The correctness of the venerable historian may be ascer- 
tained, by reference to the records of the original Indian grants te 
the Herr Frederick Philipsen, preserved in the county clerk’s of 
fice, 1t White Plains, 
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nearing faint shouts from the hill-sides in reply; be- 
ing, it is said, the spell-bound warriors, who half 
start from their rocky couches and grasp their 
weapons, but sink to sleep again. i 

The conquest of the Pocantico was the last tri- 
umph of the wizard sachem. Notwithstanding all 
his medicine and charms, he fell in battle in attempt- 
ing to extend his boundary line to the east so as to 
take in the little wild valley of the Sprain, and his 
grave is still shown near the banks of that pastoral 
stream. He left, however, a great empire to his 
successors, extending along the Tappan Zee, from 
Yonkers quite to Sleepy Hollow; all which delect- 
able region, if every one had his right, would still 
acknowledge allegiance to the lord of the Roost— 
whoever he might be.* 

The wizard sachem was succeeded by a line of 
chiefs, of whom nothing remarkable remains on 
record. The last who makes any figure in history is 
the one who ruled here at the time of the discovery 
of the country by the white man. This sachem is 
said to have been a renowned trencberman, who 
maintained almost as potent a sway by dint of good 
feeding as his warlike predecessor had done by hard 
fighting. He diligently cultivated the growth of 
oysters along the aquatic borders of his territories, 
and founded those great oyster-beds which yet exist 
along the shores of the Tappan Zee. Did any dis- 
ule occur between him and a neighbouring sachem, 
e invited him and all his principal sages and fight- 
ing-men to a solemn banquet, and seldom failed of 
feeding them into terms. Enormous mee of oys- 
ter-shells, which encumber the lofty banks of the 
river, remain as monuments of his gastronomical 
victories, and have been occasionally adduced 
through mistake by amateur geologists from town, 
as additional proofs of the deluge. Modern inves- 
tigators, who are making such indefatigable re- 
searches into our early history, have even affirmed 
that this sachem was the very individual on whom 
Master Hendrick Hudson and his mate, Robert Ju- 
et, made that sage and astounding experiment so 
gravely recorded by the latter in his narrative of the 
voyage: “Our master and his mate determined to 
try some of the cheefe men of the country whether 
they had any treacherie in them. So they took them 
down into the cabin and gave them so much wine 
and aqua vitz that they were all very merrie; one 
of them had his wife with him, which sate so mod- 
estly as any of our countrywomen would do in a 
strange place. In the end one of them was drunke ; 
and that was strange to them, for they could not tell 
how to take it.’’+ 

How far Master Hendrick Hudson and his worthy 
mate carried their experiment with the sachem’s 
wife is not recorded, neither does the curious Rob- 
ert Juet make any mention of the after-consequences 
of this grand moral test ; tradition, however, affirms 
that the sachem on landing gave his modest spouse 
a hearty rib-roasting, according to the connubial 
discipline of the aboriginals; it farther affirms that 
he remained a hard drinker to the day of his death, 
trading away all his lands, acre by acre, for aqua 
vite ; by which means the Roost and all its do- 
yaains, from Yonkers to Sleepy Hollow, came, in the 


* In recording the contest for the sovereignty of Sleepy Hollow, 
i bave called one sachem by the modern name of his castle or 
strong-hold, viz.: Sing-Sing. This, I would obsetve for the sake 
of historical exactness, is a corruption of the old Indian name, 
O-sin-sing, or rather O-sin-song ; that is to say, a place where any 
thing may be had for a song—a great recommendation for a market 
town, The modern and melodious alteration of the name to Sing- 
Sing is said to have ocen made incompliment to an eminent Meth- 
odist singing-master, who first introduced into the neighbourhood 
the art of singing through the nose. D. K. 


+ See Juet’s Journal, Purchas Pilgrim. 
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regular course of trade and by right of parchase, 
into the possession of the Dutchmen. } 

Never has a territorial right in these new countries 
been more legitimately and tradefully established ; 
yet, I grieve to say, the worthy government of the 
New Netherlands was not suffered to enjoy this 
grand acquisition unmolested ; for, in the year 1654, 
the losel Yankees of Connecticut—those swapping, 
bargaining, squatting enemies of the Manhattoes— 
made a daring inroad into this neighbourhood and 
founded a colony called Westchester, or, as the an- 
cient Dutch recards term it, Vest Dorp, in the right 
of one Thomas Pell, who pretended to have pur- 
chased the whole surrounding country of the In- 
dians, and stood ready to argue their claims before 
any tribunal of Christendom, ; 

This happened during the chivalrous reign of 
Peter Stuyvesant, and it roused the ire of that gun- 
powder old hero; who, without waiting to discuss 
claims and titles, pounced at once upon the nest of 
nefarious squatters, carried off twenty-five of them 
in chains to the Manhattoes, nor did he stay his 
hand, nor give rest to his wooden leg, until he had 
driven every Yankee back into the bounds of Con- 
necticut, or obliged him to acknowledge allegiance 
to their High Mightinesses. He then established 
certain out-posts, far in the Indian country, to 
keep an eye over these debateable lands; one of 
these border-holds was the Roost, being accessible 
from New Amsterdam by water, and easily kept sup- 
lied. The Yankees, however, had too great a 
faseerne after this delectable region to give it up 
entirely, Some remained and swore allegiance to 
the Manhattoes; but, while they kept this open sem- 
blance of fealty, they went to work secretly and vig- 
orously to intermarry and multiply, and by these né. 
farious means, artfully propagated themselves inte 
possession of a wide tract of those open, arable parts 
of Westchester county, lying along the Sound, 
where their descendants may be found at the present 
day ; while the mountainous regions along the Hud- 
son, with the valleys of the Neperan and the Pocan- 
tico, are tenaciously held by the lineal descendants 
of the Copperheads. 


THE chronicle of the venerable Diedrich here goes 
on to relate how that, shortly after the above-men- 
tioned events, the whole province of the New Neth- 
erlands was subjugated by the British; how that 
Wolfert Acker, one of the wrangling councillors of 
Peter Stuyvesant, retired in dudgeon to this fastness 
in the wilderness, determining to enjoy ‘ lust in rust’ 
for the remainder of his days, whence the place first 
received its name of Wolfert’s Roost. As these 
and sundry other matters have been laid before the 
public in a preceding article, I shall pass them over, 
and resume the chronicle where it treats of matters 
not hitherto recorded : 


LIKE many men who retire from a worrying world, 
says DIEDRICH KNICKERBOCKER, to enjoy quiet in 
the country, Wolfert Acker soon found himself.up te 
the ears in trouble. He had a termagant wife at 
home, and there was what is profanely called ‘ the 
deuce to pay,’ abroad. The recent irruption of the 
Yankees into the bounds of the New Netherlands, 
had left behind it a doleful pestilence, such as is apt 
to follow the steps of invading armies. This was 
the deadly plague of witchcraft, which had long 
been prevalent to the eastward. The malady broke 
out at Vest Dorp, and threatened to spread through- 
out the country. The Dutch burghers along the 
Hudson, from Yonkers to Sleepy Hollow, hastened 
to nail horse-shoes to their doors, which have ever 
been found of sovereign virtue to repel this awfn 
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visitation. This is the origin of the horse-shoes 
. which may still be seen nailed to the doors of barns 
and farm-houses, in various parts of this sage and 
sober-thoughted region. 

The evil, however, bore hard upon the Roost ; 
partly, perhaps, from its having in old times been 
subject to supernatural influences, during the sway 
of the Wizard Sachem; but it has always, in fact, 
been considered a fated mansion. The unlucky 
Welfert had no rest day nor night. When the 
weather was quiet all over the country, the wind 
would howl and whistle round his roof; witches 
would ride and whirl upon his weather-cocks, and 
scream down his chimnies. His cows gave bloody 
milk, and his horses broke bounds, and scampered 
into the woods. There were not wanting evil 
tongues to whisper that Wolfert’s termagant wife had 
some tampering with the enemy ; and that she even 
attended a witches’ Sabbath in Sleepy Hollow ; nay, 
a neighbour, who lived hard by, declared that he 
saw her harnessing a rampant broom-stick, and 
about to ride to the meeting ; though others presume 
it was merely flourished in the course of one of her 
curtain lectures, to give energy and emphasis to a 

eriod. Certain it is, that Wolfert Acker nailed a 

orse-shoe to the front door, during one of her noc- 
turnal excursions, to prevent her return ; but as she 
re-entered the house without any difficulty, it is 
probable she was not so much of a witch as she was 
represented.* 

After the time of Wolfert Acker, a long interval 

elapses, about which but little is known. It is hoped, 
however, that the antiquarian researches so diligently 
making in every part of this new country, may yet 
throw some light upon what may be termed the Dark 
/ Ages of the Rcost. 
' The next period at which we find this venerable 
and eventful pile rising to importance, and resuming 
‘ts old belligerent character, is during the revolu- 
tionary war. It was at that time owned by Jacob 
Var Tassel, or Van Texel, as the name was originally 
spelled, after the place in Holland which gave birth 
to this heroic line. He was strong-built, long-limb- 
ed, and as stout in soul as in body ; a fit successor 
to the warrior sachem of yore, and, like him, delight- 
ing in extravagant enterprises and hardy deeds of 
arms. But, before | enter upon the exploits of this 
worthy cock of the Roost, it is fitting I should throw 
some light upon the state of the mansion, and of the 
surrounding country, at the time. 

The situ2tion of the Roost is in the very heart of 
what was the debateable ground betweem the Ameri- 
can and British lines, during the war. The Brit- 
ish held possession of the city of New York, and the 
island of Manhattan on which it stands. The Ameri- 
cans drew up toward the Highlands, holding their 
headquarters at Peekskill. The intervening country, 
from Croton River to Spiting Devil Creek, was the 
debateable land, subject to be harried by friend and 
foe, like the Scottish borders of yore. It is a rugged 


* Hisrorica, Nore.—The annexed extracts from the early colo- 
aial records, relate to the irruption of witchcraft into Weschester 
geunty, as mentioned in the chronicle: 


* Jury 7, 1670.—Katharine Harryson, accused of witchcraft on 
gemplaint of Thomas Hunt and Edward Waters, in behalf of the 
town, who pray that she may be driven from the town of West- 
chester. The woman a rs before the council. .... She was 
a native of England Ae ad lived a year in Weathersfield, Con- 
mecticut, where she had been tried for witchcraft, found guilty by 
the jury, acquitted by the bench, and released out of prison, upon 
condition she would remove. Affair adjourned. 

‘AueustT 24,—A ffair taken up again, when, being heard at large, 
it was referred to the general couct of assize. Woman ordered to 
give security for good behaviour,’ etc. 


Im another place is the following entry : 


‘Order given for Katharine Harryson, charged with witchcraft, 
to leave Westchester as the inhabitants are uneasy at her residing 
there, and she is ordered to go off.’ 
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country, with a line of rocky hills extendir.g th. ough 
it, like a back bone, sending ribs on either side , but 
among these rude hills are beautiful winding valleys, 
like those watered by the Pocantico and the Neperan, 
In the fastnesses of these hills, and along these val- 
leys, exist a race of hard-headed, hard-handed, stout: 
hearted Dutchmen, descendants of the primitive 
Nederlanders. Most of these were strong whigs 
throughout the war, and have ever remained obsti- 
nately attached to the soil, and neither to be fought 
nor bought out of their paternal acres. Others were 
tories, and adherents to the old kingly rule ; some of 
whom took refuge within the British lines, joined the 
royal bands of refugees, a name odious to the Ameri- 
can ear, and occasionally returned to harass their 
ancient neighbors, 

In a little while, this debateable land was overrun 
by predatory bands from either side; sacking hen- 
roosts, plundering farm-houses, and driving off cat- 
tle. Hence arose those two great orders of border 
chivalry, the Skinners and the Cow-boys, famous in 
the heroic annals of Westchester county. The former 
fought, or rather marauded, under the American, the 
latter under the British banner; but both, in the 
hurry of their military ardor, were apt to err on the 
safe side, and rob friend as well as foe. Neither of 
them stopped to ask the politics of horse or cow, 
which they drove into captivity; nor, when they 
wrung the neck of a rooster, did they trouble their 
heads to ascertain whether he were crowing for 
Congress or King George. 

While this marauding system prevailed on shore, 
the Great Tappan Sea, which washes this belliger- 
ent region, was domineered over by British frigates 
and other vessels of war, anchored here and there, 
to keep an eye upon the river, and maintain a coms 
munication between the various military posts. Stout 
galleys, also, armed with eighteen-pounders, and nav: 
igated with sails and oars, cruised about like hawks, 
ready to pounce upon their prey. 

All these were eyed with bitter hostility by the 
Dutch yeomanry along shore, who were indignant at 
seeing their great Mediterranean ploughed by hos- 
tile prows ; and would occasionally throw up a mud 
breast-work on a point or promontory, mount an old 
iron field-piece, and fire away at the enemy, though 
the greatest harm was apt to happen to themselves 
from the bursting of their ordnance; nay, there was 
scarce a Dutchman along the river that would hesi- 
tate to fire with his long duck gun at any British 
cruiser that came within reach, as he had been ac- 
customed to fire at water-fowl. 

I have been thus particular in my account of the 
times and neighborhood, that the reader might the 
more readily comprehend the surrounding dangers in 
this the Heroic Age of the Roost. 

It was commanded at the time, as I have already 
observed, by the stout Jacob Van Tassel. As I wis 
to be extremely accurate in this part of my chronicle, 
I beg that this Jacob Van Tassel of the Roost ma 
not be confounded with another Jacob Van Tassel, 
commonly known in border story by the name of 
‘Clump-footed Jake,’ a noted tory, and one of the 
refugee band of Spiting Devil. On the contrary, he 
of the Roost was a patriot of the first water, and, if 
we may take his own word for granted, a thorn in 
the side of the enemy. As the Roost, from its lonely 
situation on the water’s “edge, might be liable to at- 
tack, he took measures for defence. On a row of 
hooks above his fire-place, reposed his great piece of 
ordnance, ready charged and primed for action. This 
was a duck, or rather goose-gun, of unparalleled longi- 
tude, with which it was said he could kill a wild 
goose, though half-way across the Tappan Sea. In- 
deed ‘here are as many wonders told of this renown- 
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ed gun, as of the enchanted weapons of the heroes 
af classic story. 4 

In different parts of the stone walls of his mansion, 
-he had made loop-holes, through which he might fire 
upon an assailant. His wife was stout-hearted as 
himself, and could load as fast as he could fire ; and 
then he had an ancient and redoubtable sister, No- 
chie Van Wurmer, a match, as he said, for the stout- 
est man in the country. Thus garrisoned, the little 
Roost was fit to stand a siege, and Jacob Van Tassel 
was the man to defend it to the last charge of powder. 

He was, as I have already hinted, of pugnacious 
propensities ; and, not content with being a patriot 
at home, and fighting for the security of his own fire- 
side, he extended his thoughts abroad, and entered 
into a confederacy with certain of the bold, hard- 
riding lads of Tarrytown, Petticoat Lane, and Sleepy 
Hollow, who formed a kind of Holy Brotherhood, 
scouring the country to clear it of Skinner and Cow- 
bow, and all other border vermin. The Roost was 
one of their rallying points. Dida band of marauders 
from Manhattan island come sweeping through the 
neighborhood, and driving off cattle, the stout Jacob 
and his compeers were soon clattering at their heels, 
and fortunate did the rogues esteem themselves if 
they could but get a part of their booty across the 
lines, or escape themselves without a rough handling. 
Should the mosstroopers succeed in passing with 
their cavalgada, with thundering tramp and dusty 
whirlwind, across Kingsbridge, the Holy Brother- 
hood of the Roost would rein up at that perilous 
pass, and, wheeling about, would indemnify them- 
selves by foraging the refugee region of Morrisania. 

When at home at the Roost, the stout Jacob was 
aot idle; but was prone to carry on a petty warfare 
of nis own, for his private recreation and refresh- 
ment. Did he ever chance to espy, from his look-out 
place, a hostile ship or galley anchored or becalmed 
near shore, he would take down his long goose- 
gun from the hooks over the fire-place, sally out 
alone, and lurk along shore, dodging behind rocks 
and trees, and watching for hours together, like a 
veteran mouser intent on a rat-hole. - So sure as a 
boat put off for shore, and came within shot, bang! 
went the great goose-gun; a shower of slugs and 
buck-shot whistled about the ears of the enemy, and 
before the boat could reach the shore, Jacob had 
scuttled up some woody ravine, and left no trace 
behind. 

About this time, the Roost experienced a vast ac- 
cession of warlike importance, in being made one of 
the stations of the water-guard. This was a kind of 
aquatic corps of observation, composed of long, sharp, 
canoe-shaped boats, technically called whale-boats, 
that lay lightly on the water, and could be rowed 
with great rapidity. They were manned by resolute 
fellows, skilled at pulling an oar, or handling a mus- 
ket, These lurked about in nooks and bays, and be- 
hind those long promontories which run out into the 
Tappan Sea, keeping a look-out, to give notice of the 
approach or movements of hostile ships. They roved 
about in pairs; sometimes at night, with muffled 
vars, gliding like spectres about frigates and guard- 
ships riding at anchor, cutting off any boats that 
made for shore, and keeping the enemy in constant 
uneasiness. These musquito-cruisers generally kept 
alcot Ly day, so that their harboring places might 


aot be discovered, but would pull quietly along, un- 


der shadow of the shore, at night, to take up their 
quarters at the Roost. Hither, at such time, would 
also repair the hard-riding lads of the hills, to hold 
secret councils of war with the ‘ ocean chivalry ;’ and 
in these nocturnal meetings were concerted many of 
those daring forays, by land and water, that re- 
sounded throughout the border. 
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THE chronicle here goes on to recount divers 
wonderful stories of the wars of the Roost, from» 
which it would seem, that this little warrior nest 
carried the terror of its arms into every sea, from 
Spiting Devil Creek to Antony’s Nose; that it even 
bearded the stout island of Manhattan, invading it at 
night, penetrating to its centre, and burning down 
the famous Delancey house, the conflagration of 
which makes such a blaze in revolutionary history. 
Nay more, in their extravagant daring, these cocks 
of the Roost meditated a nocturnal descent upon 
New York itself, to swoop upon the British com- 
manders, Howe and Clinton, by surprise, bear them 
off captive, and perhaps put a triumphant close to 
the war ! 

All these and many similar exploits are recorded 
by the worthy Diedrich, with his usual minuteness 
and enthusiasm, whenever the deeds in arms of his 
kindred Dutchmen are in question; but though most 
of these warlike stories rest upon the best of all 
authority, that of the warriors themselves, and 
though many of them are still current among the 
revolutionary patriarchs of this heroic neighbourhood, 
yet I dare not expose them to the incredulity of a 
tamer and less chivalric age. 
frequent gatherings at the Roost, and the hardy 
projects set on foot there, at length drew on it the 
fiery indignation of the enemy; and this was quick- 
ened by the conduct of the stout Jacob Van Tassel ; 
with whose valorous achievements we resume the 
course of the chronicle. 


THIS doughty Dutchman, continues the sage 
DIEDRICH KNICKERBOCKER, was not content with 
taking a share in all the magnanimous enterprises 
concocted at the Roost, but still continued his pett 
warfare along shore. A series of exploits at tenet 
raised his confidence in his prowess to such a height, 
that he began to think himself and his goose-gun a 
match for any thing. Unluckily, in the course of one 
of his prowlings, he descried a British transport 
aground, not far from shore, with her stern swung 
toward the land, within point-blank shot. The 
temptation was too great to be resisted; bang! as 
usual, went the great goose-gun, shivering the cabin 
windows, and driving all hands forward. Bang! 
bang! the shots were repeated. The reports brought 
several sharp-shooters of the neighbourhood to the 
spot; before the transport could bring a gun to bear, 
or land a boat, to take revenge, she was soundly 
peppered, and the coast evacuated. This was the 
last of Jacob’s triumphs. He fared like some heroic 
spider, that has unwittingly ensnared a hornet, to 
his immortal glory, perhaps, but to the utter ruin of 
his web. 

It was not long after this, during the absence of 
Jacob Van Tassel on one of his forays, and when ne 
one was in garrison but his stout-hearted spouse, his 
redoubtable sister, Nochie Van Wurmer, and a 
strapping negro wench, called Dinah, that an armed 
vessel came to anchor off the Roost, and a boat full 
of men pulled to shore. The garrison flew to arms, 
that is to say, to mops, broom-sticks, shovels, tongs. 
and all kinds of domestic weapons ; for, unluckily, 
the great piece of ordnance, the goose-gun, was 
absent with its owner. Above all, a vigorous de- 
fence was made with that most potent of female 
weapons, the tongue. Never did invaded hen-roost 
make a more vociferous outcry. It was all in vain. 
The house was sacked and plundered, fire was set 
to each corner, and in a few moments its blaze shed 
a baleful light far over the Tappan Sea. The in- 
vaders then pounced upon the blooming Laney Van 
Tassel, the beauty of the Roost, and endeavored to 
bear her off to the boat. But here was the real tug 
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ot war. The mother, the aunt, and the strapping 
negro wench, all flew to the rescue. The struggle 
continued down to the very water’s edge; when a 
voice from the armed vessel at anchor, ordered the 
spoilers to let go their hold ; they relinquished their 
prize, jumped into their boats, and pulled off, and 
the heroine of the Roost escaped with a mere rum- 
pling of the feathers. 


THE fear of tiring my readers, who may not take 
such an interest as myself in these heroic themes, 
induces me to close here my extracts from this pre- 
cious chronicle of the venerable Diedrich. Suffice it 
briefly to say, that shortly after the catastrophe of 
the Roost, Jacob Van Tassel, in the course of one 
of his forays, fell into the hands of the British; was 
sent prisoner to New York, and was detained in 
captivity for the greater part of the war. In the 
mean time, the Roost remained a melancholy ruin; 
its stone walls and brick chimneys alone standing, 
blackened by fire, and the resort of bats and owlets. 
It was not until the return of peace, when this bel- 
ligerent neighborhood once more resumed its quiet 
agricultural pursuits, that the stout Jacob sought the 
scene of his triumphs and disasters; rebuilt the 
Roost, and reared again on high its glittering 
weather-cocks. 

Does any one want farther particulars of the for- 
tunes of this eventful little pile? Let him go to the 
fountain-head, and drink deep of historic truth. 
‘Reader! the stout Jacob Van Tassel still lives, a 
venerable, gray-headed patriarch of the revolution, 
now in his ninety-fifth year! He sits by his fire- 
side, in the ancient city of the Manhattoes, and 
passes the long winter evenings, surrounded by his 
children, and grand-children, and great-grand-chil- 
iren, all listening to his tales of the border wars, 
and the heroic days of the Roost. His great goose- 
gun, too, is still in existence, having been preserved 
for many years in a hollow tree, and passed from 
hand to hand among the Dutch burghers, as a pre- 
cious relique of the revolution. It is now actually 
in possession of a contemporary cf the stout Jacob, 
one almost his equal in years, who treasures it up at 
his house in the Bowerie of New-Amsterdam, hard 
by the ancient rural ,etreat of the chivalric Peter 
Stuyvesant. I am not without hopes of one day see- 
ing this formidable piece of ordnance restored to its 
proper station in the arsenal of the Roost. 

Before closing this historic document, I cannot 
but advert to certain notions and traditions concern- 
ing the venerable pile in question. Old-time edifices 
are apt to gather odd fancies and superstitions about 
them, as they do moss and weather-stains ; and this 
is in a neighbourhood a little-given to old-fashioned 
notions, and who look upon the Roost as somewhat 
of a fated mansion. A lonely, rambling, down-hill 
lane leads to it, overhung with trees, with a wild 
brook dashing along, and crossing and re-crossing 
it. This lane I found some of the good people of 
the neighborhood shy of treading at night ; why, I 
could not for a long time ascertain ; until I learned 
that one or two of the rovers of the Tappan Sea, 
shot by the stout Jacob during the war, had been 
buried, hereabout, in unconsecrated ground. 

Another local superstition is of a less gloomy 
kind, and one which I confess I am somewhat dis- 
posed to cherish. The Tappan Sea, in front of the 
Roost, is about three miles wide, bordered by a lofty 
line of waving and rocky hills. Often, in the still 
twilight of a summer evening, when the sea is like 
glass, with the opposite hills throwing their purple 
shadows half across it, a low sound is heard, as of 
“he steady, vigorous pull of oars, far out in the mid- 
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dle of the stream, though not a boat is to be de. 
scried. This I should have been apt to ascribe tc 
some boat rowed along under the shadows of the 
western shore, for sounds are conveyed to a great 
distance by water, at such quiet hours, and I can 
distinctly hear the baying of the watch-dogs at night. 
from the farms on the sides of the opposite mount- 
ains. The ancient traditionists of the neighbor- 
hood, however, relig:ously ascribed these sounds to a 
judgment upon one Rumbout Van Dam, of Spiting 
Devil, who danced and drank late one Saturday’ 
ight, at a Dutch quilting frolic, at Kakiat, and set 

alone for home in his boat, on the verge of Sun- 
day morning ; swearing he would not land till he 
reached Spiting Devil, if it took him a month of 
Sundays. He was never seen afterward, but is often 
heard plying his oars across the Tappan Sea, a Fly- 
ing Dutchman on a small scale, suited to the size of 
his cruising-ground ; being doomed to ply between 
Kakiat and Spiting Devil till the day of judgment, 
but never to reach the land. 

There is one room in the mansion which almost 
overhangs the river, and is reputed to be haunted by 
the ghost of a young lady who died of love and 
green apples. I have been awakened at night by 
the sound of oars and the tinkling of guitars be- 
neath the window ; and seeing a boat loitering in the 
moonlight, have been tempted to believe it the Fly- 
ing Dutchman of Spiting Devil, and to try whether 
a silver bullet might not put an end to his unhappy 
cruisings ; but, Rappening to recollect that there was 
a living young lady in the haunted room, who might 
be terrified by the report of fire-arms, I have re- 
frained from pulling trigger. 

As to the enchanted fountain, said to have been 
gifted by the wizard sachem with supernatural pow- 
ers, it still wells up at the foot of the bank, on the 
margin of the river, and goes by the name of the 
Indian spring ; but I have my doubts as to its re 
juvenating powers, for though I have drank oft and 
copiously of it, I cannot boast that I find myself 
growing younger. 
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SLEEPY HOLLOW. 


BY GEOFFREY CRAYON, GENT. 


HAVING pitched my tent, probably for the re- 
mainder of my days, in the neighbourhood of: 
Sleepy Hollow, I am tempted to give some few par- 
ticulars concerning that spell-bound region ; espec- 
ially as it has risen to historic importance under the 
pen of my revered friend and master, the sage-his- 
torian of the New Netherlands. Beside, I find the 
very existence of the place has been held in question 
by many; who, judging from its odd name and from 
the odd stories current among the vulgar soncens 
it, have rashly deemed the whole to be a fancifu 
creation, like the Lubber Land of mariners. I must 
confess there is some apparent cause for doubt, is 
consequence of the colouring given by the worthy 
Diedrich to his descriptions of the Hollow; who, in 
this instance, has departed a little from his usually 
sober if not severe style; beguiled, very probably, 


by his predilection for the haunts of his youth, and __ 


by a certain lurking taint of romance whenever any 
thing connected with the Dutch was to be describe 

I shall endeavor to make up for this amiable error 
on the part of my venerable and venerated friend by 
presenting the reader with a more precise and st» 
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tistical account of the Hollow; though I am not 
sure that I shall not be prone to lapse in the end 
into the very error I am speaking of, so potent is the 
witchery of the theme. 

I believe it was the very peculiarity of its name 
and the idea of something mystic and dreamy con- 
nected with it that first led me in my boyish ram- 
blings into Sleepy Hollow. The character of the valley 
seemed to answer to the name; the slumber of past 
ages apparently reigned over it ; it had not awakened 
to the stir of improvement which had put all the rest 
of the world in a bustle. Here reigned good, old 
long-forgotten fashions ; the men were in home-spun 
garbs, evidently the product of their own farms and 
the manufacture of their own wives; the women 
were in primitive short gowns and petticoats, with 
the venerable sun-bonnets of Holland origin. The 
lower part of the valley was cut up into small farms, 
each consisting of a little meadow and corn-field ; 
an orchard of sprawling, gnarled apple-trees, and a 
garden, where the rose, the marigold, and the holly- 
hock were permitted to skirt the domains of the ca- 
pacious cabbage, the aspiring pea, and the portly 
pumpkin. Each had its prolific little mansion teem- 
ing with children ; with an old hat nailed against the 
wall for the housekeeping wren; a motherly hen, 
under a coop on the grass-plot, clucking to keep 
around her a brood of vagrant chickens; a cool, 
stone well, with the moss-covered bucket suspended 
to the long balancing-pole, according to the antedi- 
luvian idea of hydraulics; and its spinning-wheel 
humming within doors, the patriarchal music of 
home manufacture. 

The Hollow at that time was inhabited by fam- 
ilies which had existed there from the earliest times, 
and which, by frequent intermarriage, had become 
so interwoven, as to make a kind of natural com- 
monwealth. As the families had grown larger the 
farms had grown smaller; every new generation re- 
quiring a new subdivision, and few thinking of 
swarming from the native hive. In this way that 
happy golden mean had been produced, so much ex- 
tolled by the poets, in which there was no gold and 
very little silver. One thing which doubtless con- 
tributed to keep up this amiable mean was a general 
repugnance to sordid labor, The sage inhabitants 
of Sleepy Hollow had read in their Bible, which was 
the only book they studied, that labor was originally 
inflicted upon man as a punishment of sin; they re- 
garded it, therefore, with pious abhorrence, and 
never humiliated themselves to it but in cases of 
extremity. There seemed, in fact, to be a league 
and covenant against it throughout the Hollow as 
against acommon enemy. Was any one compelled 
by dire necessity to repair his house, mend his 
fences, build a barn, or get in a harvest, he consid- 
ered it a great evil that entitled him to call in the 
assistance of his friends. He accordingly pro- 
claimed a ‘bee’ or rustic gathering, whereupon 
all his neighbors hurried to his aid like faithful al- 
lies; attacked the task with the desperate energy 
of lazy men eager to overcome a job; and, when it 
was accomplished, fell to eating and drinking, fid- 
dling and dancing for very joy that so great an 
amount of labor had been vanquished with so little 
sweating of the brow. 

Yet, let it not be supposed that this worthy com- 
munity was without its periods of arduous activity. 
Let but a flock of wild pigeons fly across the valley 
-and all Sleepy Hollow was wide awake in an instant. 
The pigeon season had arrived! Every gun and net 
was forthwith in requisition. The flail was thrown 
down on the barn floor; the spade rusted in the gar- 
den ; the plough stood idle in the furrow; every one 
was to the hill-side and stubble-field at daybreak to 


shoct or entrap the pigeons in the « periodical mi 
grations. i 

So, likewise, let but the word be given that the 
shad were ascending the Hudson, and the worthies 
of the Hollow were to be seen launched in boats 
upon the river setting great stakes, and stretching 
their nets like gigantic spider-webs half across the 
stream to the great annoyance of navigators. Suck 
are the wise provisions of Nature, by which she 
equalizes rural affairs. A laggard at the plough is 
often extremely industrious with the fowling-piece 
and fishing-net ; and, whenever a man is an indiffex 
ent farmer, he is apt to be a first-rate sportsman 
For catching shad and wild pigeons there were none 
throughout the country to compare with the lads of 
Sleepy Hollow. 

As I have observed, it was the dreamy nature ot 
the name that first beguiled me in the holiday rov- 
ings of boyhood into this sequestered region. 1 
shunned, however, the populous parts of the Hollow, 
and sought its retired haunts far in the foldings of 
the hills, where the Pocantico ‘winds its wizard 
stream’ sometimes silently and darkly through sol- 
emn woodlands; sometimes sparkling between 
grassy borders in fresh, green meadows; some- 
times stealing along the feet of rugged heights un- 
der the balancing sprays of beech and chestnut 
trees. A thousand crystal springs, with which this 
neighborhood abounds, sent down from the hill-sides 
their whimpering rills, as if to pay tribute to the Po- 
cantico. In this stream I first essayed my unskilful 
hand at angling. I loved to loiter along it with rod 
in hand, watching my float as it whirled amid the 
eddies or drifted into dark holes under twisted roots 
and sunken logs, where the largest fish are apt to 
lurk. I delighted to follow it into the brown re- 
cesses of the woods; to throw by my fishing-gear 
and sit upon rocks beneath towering oaks and clam- 
bering grape-vines; bathe my feet in the cool cur- 
rent, and listen to the summer breeze playing among 
the tree-tops. My boyish fancy clothed all nature 
around me with ideal charms, and peopled it with 
the fairy beings I had read of in poetry and fable. 
Here it was I gave full scope to my incipient habit 
of day-dreaming, and, to a certain propensity, to 
weave up and tint sober realities with my own 
whims and imaginings, which) has sometimes made 
life a little too much like an Arabian tale to me, and 
this ‘working-day world’ rather like a region of ro- 
mance. 

The great gathering-place of Sleepy Hollow in 
those days was the church. It stood outside of the 
Hollow, near the great highway, on a green bank 
shaded by trees, with the Pocantico sweeping round 
it and emptying itself into a spacious mill-pond. At 
that time the Sleepy Hollow church was the only 
place of worship for a wide neighborhood. It was 
a venerable edifice, partly of stone and partly of 
brick, the latter having been brought from Holland 
in the early days of the province, before the arts in 
the New Netherlands could aspire to such a fabrica- 
tion. On a stone above the porch were inscribed 
the names of the founders, Frederick Filipsen, a 
mighty patroon of ‘the olden time, who reigned over 
a wide extent of this neighborhood and held his seat 
of power at Yonkers; and his wife, Katrina Van 
Courtlandt, of the no less potent line of the Van 
Courtlandts of Croton, who lorded it over a great 
part of the Highlands. 

The capacious pulpit, with its wide-spreading 
sounding-board, were likewise early importations 
from Holland; as also the communion-table, of 
massive form and curious fabric. The same might 
be said of a weather-cock perched on top of the bel- 
fry, and which was considered orthodox in all windy 
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matters, until a small pragmatical rival was set up 
on the other end of the church above the chancel. 
This ‘latter bore, and still bears, the initials of Fred- 
erick Filipsen, and assumed great airs in conse- 
quence. The usual contradiction ensued that al- 
ways exists among church weather-cocks, which can 
never be brought to agree as to the point from which 
the wind blows,. having doubtless acquired, from 
their position, the christian propensity to schism 
and controversy. 

Behind the church, and sloping up a gentle accliv- 
ity, was its capacious burying-ground, in which slept 
the earliest fathers*of this rural neighborhood. Here 
were tombstones of the rudest sculpture ; on which 
were inscribed, in Dutch, the names and virtues of 
many of the first settlers, with their portraitures cu- 
niously carved in similitude of cherubs. Long’‘rows 
af grave-stones, side by side, of similar names, but 
various dates, showed that generation after genera- 
tion of the same families had followed each other 
and been garnered together in this last gathering- 
place of kindred. 

Let me speak of this quiet grave-yard with all due 
reverence, for I owe it amends for the heedlessness 
of my boyish days. I blush to acknowledge the 
thoughtless frolic with which, in company with other 
whipsters, I have sported within its sacred bounds 
during the intervals of worship ; chasing butterflies, 
plucking wild flowers, or vieing with each other who 
could leap over the tallest tomb-stones, until checked 
by the stern voice of the sexton. 

The congregation was, in those days, of a really 
rural character. City fashions were as yet unknown, 
or unregarded, by the country people of the neigh- 
borhood. Steam-boats had not as yet confounded 
town with country. A weekly market-boat from 
Tarrytown, the ‘Farmers’ Daughter,’ navigated by 
the worthy Gabriel Requa, was the only communi- 
cation between all these parts and the metropolis. 
A rustic belle in those days considered a visit to the 
city in much the same light as one of our modern 
fashionable ladies regards a visit to Europe; an 
event that may possibly take place once in the course 
of a life-time, but to be hoped for, rather than ex- 
pected. Hence the array of the congregation was 
chiefly after the primitive fashions existing in Sleepy 
Hollow; or if, by chance, there was a departure 
from the Dutch sun-bonnet, or the apparition of a 
bright gown of flowered calico, it caused quite a 
sensation throughout the church. As the dominie 
generally preached by the hour, a bucket of water 
was providently placed on a bench near the door, in 
summer, with a tin cup beside it, for the solace of 
those who might be athirst, either from the heat of 
the weather, or the drouth of the sermon. 

Around the pulpit, and behind the communion- 
' le, sat the elders of the church, reverend, gray- 

ded, leathern-visaged men, whom I regarded 


with awe, as so many apostles. .They were stern in, 


their sanctity, kept a vigilant eye upon my giggling 
companions and myself, and shook a rebuking finger 
at any boyish device to relieve the tediousness of 
compulsory devotion, Vain, however, were all their 
efforts at vigilance. Scarcely had the preacher held 
forth for half an hour, on one of his. interminable 
sermons, than it seemed as if the drowsy influence 
of Sleepy Hollow breathed into the place; one by 
one the congregation sank into slumber ; the sanc- 
tified elders leaned back in their pews, spreading 
their handkerchiefs over their faces, as if to keep off 
the flies ; while the locusts in the neighboring trees 
would spin out their sultry summer notes, as if in 
imitation of the sleep-provoking tones of the domi- 
nie. 

1 have thus endeavored to give an idea of Sleepy 
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Hollow and its church, as I recollect them to nave 
been in the days of my boyhood. It was in my 
stripling days, when a few years had passed over 
my head, that I revisited them, in company with the 
venerable Diedrich. I shall never forget the anti- 
quarian reverence with which that sage and excellent 
man contemplated the church. It seemed as if all 
his pious enthusiasm for the ancient Dutch dynasty 
swelled within his bosom at tre sight. The tears 
stood in his eyes, as he regarded the pulpit and the 
communion-table; even the very bricks that had 
come from the mother country, seemed to-touch a 
filial chord within his bosom. He almost bowed in 
deference to the stone above the porch, containing 
the names of Frederick Filipsen and Katrina Van 
Courtlandt, regarding it as the linking together of 
those patronymic names, once so famous along the 
banks of the Hudson; or rather as a key-stone, 
binding that mighty Dutch family connexion of yore, 
one foot of which rested on Yonkers, and the other 
on the Croton. Nor did he forbear to notice with 
admiration, the windy contest which had been car- 
ried on, since time immemorial, and with real Dutch 
perseverance, between the two weather-cocks ; 
though I could easily perceive he coincided with the 
one which had come from Holland. 

Together we paced the ample church-yard. With 
deep veneration would he turn down the weeds and 
brambles that obscured the modest brown grave- 
stones, half sunk in earth, on which were recorded, 
in Dutch, the names of the patriarchs of ancient 
days, the Ackers, the Van Tassels, and the Van 
Warts. As we sat on one of the tomb-stones, he 
recounted to me the exploits of many of these 
worthies ; and my heart smote me, when I heard of 
their great doings in days of yore, to think how heed-. 
lessly I had once sported over their graves. 

From the church, the venerable Diedrich proceed~ 
ed in his researches up the Hollow. The genius of 
the place seemed to hail its future historian. All nat- 
ure-was alive with gratulation. The quail whistled 
a greeting from the corn-field ; the robin carolled a 
song of praise from the orchard ; the loquacious cat- 
bird flew from bush to bush, with restless wing, 
proclaiming his approach in every variety of note, 
and anon would whisk about, and perk inquisitively 
into his face, as if to get a knowledge of his physi- 
ognomy ; the wood-pecker, also, tapped a tattoo on 
the hollow apple-tree, and then peered knowingly 
round the trunk, to see how the great Diedrich rel- 
ished his salutation ; while the ground-squirel scamp- 
ered along the fence, and occasionally whisked his 
tail over his head, by way of a huzza! 

The worthy Diedrich pursued his researches in the 
valley with characteristic devotion; entering famili- 
arly into the various cottages, and gossipping with 
the simple folk, in the style of their own simplicity. 
I confess my heart yearned with admiration, to see 
so great a man, in his eager quest after knowledge, 
humbly demeaning himself to curry favor with the 
humblest; sitting patiently on a three-legged stool, 
patting the children, and taking a purring grimalkin 
on his lap, while he conciliated the good-will of the 
old Dutch housewife, and drew from her long ghost 
stories, spun out to the humming accompaniment of 
her wheel. 

His greatest treasure of historic lore, however 
was discovered in an old goblin-looking mill, situate 
among rocks and waterfalls, with clanking wheels, 
and rushing streams, and all kinds of uncouth noises, 
A horse-shoe, nailed to the door to keep off witches 
and evil spirits, showe! that this mill was subject to 
awful visitations. As we approached it, an old 
negro thrust his head, all dabbled w’th flour, out 
of a hole above the water-wheel, and grinned, ane 
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rolled his eyes, and looked like the very hobgoblin 
of the place. The illustrious Diedrich fixed upon 
him, at once, as the very one to give him that inval- 
uable kind of information never to be acquired from 
books. He beckoned him from his nest, sat with 
him by the hour on a broken mill-stone, by the side 
of the waterfall, heedless of the noise of the water, 
ard the clatter of the mill; and I verily believe it 
was to his conference with this African sage, and 
the precious revelations of the good dame of the 
epinning-wheel, that we are indebted for the surpris- 
ing though true history of Ichabod Crane and the 
headless horseman, which has since astounded and 
edified the world. 

But I have said enough of the good old times of 
my youthful days; let me speak of the Hollow as I 
found it, after an absence of many years, when it 
was kindly given me once more to revisit the haunts 
of my boyhood, It was a genial day, as 1 approach- 
ed that fated region. The warm sunshine was 
tempered by a slight haze, so as to give a dreamy 
effect to the landscape. Not a breath of air shook 
the foliage. The broad Tappan Sea was without a 
ripple, and the sloops, with drooping sails, slept on its 
glassy bosom. Columns of smoke, from burning 
brush-wood, rose lazily from the folds of the hills, 
on the opposite side of the river, and slowly expand- 
ed in mid-air. The distant lowing of a cow, or the 
noontide crowing of a cock, coming faintly to the 
ear, seemed to illustrate, rather than disturb, the 
drowsy quiet of the scene. 

I entered the Hollow with a beating heart. Con- 
trary to my apprehensions, I found it but little 
changed. The march of intellect, which had made 
such rapid strides along every river and highway, 
had not yet, apparently, turned down into this fa- 
yored valley. Perhaps the wizard spell of ancient 
lays still reigned over the place, binding up the fac- 
ulties of the inhabitants in happy contentment with 
things as they had been handed down to them from 

ore. There were the same little farms and farm- 

ouses, with their old hats for the housekeeping wren ; 
their stone wells, moss-covered buckets, and long bal- 
ancing poles. There were the same little rills, whim- 
pering down to pay their tributes to the Pocantico ; 
while that wizard stream still kept on its course, as 
of old, through solemn woodlands and fresh green 
meadows: nor were there wanting joyous holiday 
boys to loiter along its banks, as I had done; throw 
their pin-hooks in the stream, or launch their mimic 
barks. I watched them with a kind of melancholy 
pleasure, wondering whether they were under the 
same spell of the fancy that once rendered this valley 
a fairy land to me. Alas! alas! to me every thing 
now stood revealed in its simple reality. The echoes 
no longer answered with wizard tongues ; the dream 
of youth was at an end; the spell of Sleepy Hollow 
was broken ! 

I sought the ancient church on the following Sun- 
day. There it stood, on its green bank, among the 
trees; the Pocantico swept by it in a deep dark 
stream, where I had so often angled ; there expand- 
ed the mill-pond, as of old, with the cows under the 
willows on its margin, knee-deep in water, chewing 
the cud, and lashing the flies from their sides with 
their tails. The hand of improvement, however, had 
heen busy with the venerable pile. 
vicated in Hoiland, had been superseded by one of 
modern construction, and the front of the semi- 
Gothic edifice was decorated by a semi-Grecian por- 
tico. Fortunately, the two weather-cocks remained 
undisturbed on their perches at each end of the 
church, and still kept up a diametrical opposition to 
each other on all points of windy doctrine. 

On entering the church the changes of time contin- 


The pulpit, fab- | 


ued to be apparent. The elders ound the pulpit 
were men whom I had left in the gamesome frolic of 
their youth, but who had succeeded to the sanctity of 
Station of which they once had stood so much in awe, 


What most struck my eye was the change in the — 


female part of the congregation. Instead of the 
primitive garbs of homespun manufacture and an- 
tique Dutch fashion, I beheld French sleeves, French 
capes, and French cc.lars, and a fearful fluttering of 
French ribbands. 

When the service was ended " sought the church- 
yard, in which I had sported in my unthinking days 
of boyhood. Several of the mcdest brown stones, 
on which were recorded in Dutch the names and 
virtues of the patriarchs, had disappeared, and had 
been succeeded by others of white marble, with urns 
and wreaths, and scraps of English tomb-stone po- 
etry, marking the intrusion of taste and literature 
and the English language in this once unsophisti- 
cated Dutch neighborhood. } 

As I was stumbling about among these silent yet 
eloquent memorials of the dead, I came upon names 
familiar to me; of those who had paid the debt of 
nature during the long interval of my absence. Some, 
I remembered, my companions in boyhood, who had 
sported with me on the very sod under which they 
were now mouldering; others who in those days 
had been the flower of the yeomanry, figuring in 
Sunday finery on the church green ; others, the white- 
haired elders of the sanctuary, once arrayed in awful 
sanctity around the pulpit, and ever ready to rebuke 
the illttimed mirth of the wanton stripling who, now 
a man, sobered by years and schooled by vicissitudes, 
looked down pensively upon their graves. ‘Our 
fathers,’ thought I, ‘ where are they !—and the propk- 
ets, can they live for ever !’ 

I was disturbed in my meditations by the noise of 
a troop of idle urchins, who came gambolling about 
the place where I had so often gambolled. They 
were checked, as I and my playmates had often 
been, by the voice of the sexton, a man staid in years 
and demeanor. I looked wistfully in his face; had I 
met him any where else, I should probably have 
passed him by without remark; but here [ was alive 
to the traces of former times, and detected in the 
demure features of this guardian of the sanctuary 
the lurking lineaments of one of the very playmates 
I have alluded to. We renewed our acquaintance. 
He sat down beside me, on one of the tomb-stones 
over which we had leaped in our juvenile sports, and 
we talked together about our boyish days, and held 
edifying discourse on the instability of all sublunary 
things, as instanced in the scene around us. He 
was rich in historic lore, as to the events of the last 
thirty years and the circumference of thirty miles, 
and from him I learned the appalling revolution that 
was taking place throughout the neighborhood. All 
this I clearly perceived he attributed to the boasted 
march of intellect, or rather to the all-pervading in- 
fluence of steam. He bewailed the times when the 
only communication with town was by the weekly 
market-boat, the ‘ Farmers’ Daughter,’ which, under 
the pilotage of the worthy Gabriel Requa, braved 
the perils of the Tappan Sea. Alas! Gabriel and 
the ‘Farmers’ Daughter’ slept in peace. Two steam- 
boats now splashed and paddled up daily to the little 
rural port of Tarrytown. The spirit of speculation 
and improvement had seized even upon that once 
quiet and unambitious little dorp. The whole neigh- 
borhood was laid out into town lots. Instead of the 
little tavern below ‘he hill, where the farmers used 
to loiter on market days and indulge in cider and 
gingerbread, an ambitious hotel, with cupola and 
verandas, now crested the summit, among churches 
built in the Grecian and Gothic styles, showing the 
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‘great increase of piety and polite taste in the neigh- 
porhood. As to Dutch dresses and sun-bonnets, 
they were no longer tolerated, or even thought of; 
not a farmer’s daughter but now went to town for 
the fashions ; nay, a city milliner had recently set up 
in the village, who threatened to reform the heads 
of the whole neighborhood. 

I had heard enough! I thanked my old playmate 
for his intelligence, and departed from the Sleepy 
Hollow church with the sad conviction that I had 
beheld the last lingerings of the good old Dutch 
{umes in this once favored region. If any thing were 
wanting to confirm ‘this impression, it would be the 
intelligence which has just reached me, that a bank 
is about to be established in the aspiring little port 
just mentioned. The fate of the neighborhood is 
therefore sealed. I see no hope of averting it. The 
golden mean is at an end. The country is suddenly 
to be deluged with wealth. The late simple farmers 
are to become bank directors and drink claret and 
champagne ; and their wives and daughters to figure 
in French hats and feathers; for French wines and 
French fashions commonly keep pace with paper 
money. How can I hope that even Sleepy Hollow 
can escape the general inundation? Ina little while, 
I fear the slumber of ages will be at end; the strum 
of the piano will succeed to the hum of the spinning 
wheel; the trill of the Italian opera to the nasal 
quaver of Ichabod Crane; and the antiquarian vis- 
itor to the Hollow, in the petulance of his disappoint- 
ment, may pronounce all that I have recorded of that 
once favored region a fable. 

GEOFFREY CRAYON. 
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THE BIRDS OF SPRING, 


BY GEOFFREY CRAYON, GENT. 


My quiet residence in the country, aloof from fash- 
ion, politics, and the money market, leaves me rather 
‘at a loss for important occupation, and drives me to 
the study of nature, and other low pursuits. Having 
few neighbors, also, on whom to keep a watch, and 
exercise my habits of observation, I am fain to amuse 
myself with prying into the domestic concerns and 
peculiarities of the animals around me; and, during 
the present season, have derived considerable enter- 
tainment from certain sociable little birds, almost the 
only visitors we have, during this early part of the 

ear. 

Those who have passed the winter in the country, 
are sensible of the delightful influences that accom- 
pany the earliest indicationg 2f spring ; and of these, 
none are more delightful than the first notes of the 
birds. There is one modest little sad-colored bird, 
much resembling a wren, which came about the 
house just on the skirts of winter, when not a blade 
of grass was to be seen, and when a few prematurely 
warm days had given a flattering foretaste of soft 
weather. He sang early in the dawning, long before 
sum-rise, and late in the evening, just before the clos- 
. ing in of night, his matin and his vesper hymns. It 
is true, he sang occasionally throughout the day ;. but 
at these still hours, his song was more remarked. 
He sat on a leafless tree, just before the window, and 
warbled forth his notes, free and simple, but singu- 
larly sweet, with something of a plaintive tone, that 
heightened their effect. 

The first moming that he was heard, was a joyous 
one among the young folks of my household. The 
long, death -like sleep of winter was at an end; 
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nature was once more awakening; they now prom- 
ised themselves the immediate appearance of buds 
and blossoms. I was reminded of the tempest-tossed 
crew of Columbus, when, after their long dubious 
voyage, the field birds came singing round the ship, 
though still far at sea, rejoicing them with the peliet 
of the immediate proximity of land. A sharp return 
of winter almost silenced my little songster, and 
dashed the hilarity of the household; yet still he 
poured forth, now and then, a few plaintive notes, 
between the frosty pipings of the breeze, like gleams 
of sunshine between wintry clouds. 

I have consulted my book of ornithology in vain, to 
find out the name of this kindly little bird, who cer- 
tainly deserves honor and favor far beyond his mod- 
est pretensions. He comes like the lowly violet, the 
most unpretending, but welcomest of flowers, breath- 
ing the sweet promise of the early year. 

Another of our feathered visitors, who’ follows 
close upon the steps of winter, is the Pe-wit, or Pe- 
wee, or Phoebe-bird ; for he is called by each of these 
names, from a fancied resemblance to the sound of 
his monotonous note. He is a sociable little being, 
and seeks the habitation of man. A pair of them 
have built beneath my porch, and have reared several 
broods there for two years past, their nest being never 
disturbed. They arrive early in the spring, just when 
the crocus and the snow-drop begin to peep forth. 
Their first chirp spreads gladness through the house. 
‘The Phoebe-birds have come!’ is heard on all sides ' 
they are welcomed back like members of the family, 
and speculations are made upon where they have 
been, and what countries they have seen during their 
long absence. Their arrival is the more cheering, 
as it is pronounced, by the old weather-wise people 
of the country, the sure sign that the severe frosts 
are at an end, and that the gardener may resume his 
labors with confidence. 

About this time, too, arrives the blue-bird, so poeti- 
cally yet truly described by Wilson. His appearance 
gladdens the whole landscape. You hear his soft 
warble in every field. He sociably approaches your 
habitation, and takes up his residence in your vicinity. 
But why should I attempt to describe him, when 1 
have Wilson’s own graphic verses to place him be- 
fore the reader ? 


When winter’s cold tempests and snows are no more, 
Green meadows and brown furrowed fields redppearing. 
The fishermen hauling their saad to the shore, 
And cloud-cleaving geese to the lakes are a-steering ; 
When first the lone butterfly flits on the wing, 
When red glow the maples, so fresh and so pleasing, 
O then comes the blue-bird, the herald of spring, 
And hails with his warblings the charms of the season. 


The loud-piping frogs make the marshes to ring ; 
Then warm glows the sunshine, and warm glows the weather 
The blue woodland flowers just beginning to spring, 
And spice-wood and sassafras budding together; 
O then to your gardens, ye housewives, repair, 
Your walks border up, sow and plant at your leisure; 
The blue-bird will chant from his box such an air, 
That all your hard toils will seem truly a pleasure! 


He flits through the orchard, he visits each tree, 

The red flowering peach, and the apple’s sweet blossoms , 
He snaps up destroyers, wherever they be, 

And seizes the caitifis that lurk in their bosoms ; 
He drags the vile grub from the corn it devours, 

The worms from the webs where they riot and welters 
His song and his services freely are ours 

And all that he asks is, in summer a shelter. 


The ploughman is pleased when he gleans ta his train, 
Now searching the furrows, now mounting to cheer him; 
The gard’ner delights in his sweet simple strain, 
And leans on his spade to survey and to hear him. 
The slow lingering school-boys forget they’ll be chid, 
While gazing intent, as he warbles before them, 
In mantle of sky-blue, and bosom so red, 
That each little loiterer seems to adore him. 


The happiest bird of our spring, however, and one 
that rivals the European lark, in my estimation, is 
the Boblincon, or Boblink, as he is commonly called. 
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He arrives at that choice portion of our year, which, 
m this latitude, answers to the description of the 
month of May, so often given by the poets. With us, 
it begins about the middle of May, and lasts until 
nearly the middle of June. Earlier than this, winter 
18 apt to return on its traces, and to blight the open- 
‘ng beauties of the year; and later than this, begin 
the parching, and panting, and dissolving heats of 
summer, But in this genial interval, nature is in al! 
aer freshness and fragrance: ‘the rains are over and 
gone, the flowers appear upon the earth, the time of 
the singing of birds is come, and the voice of the tur- 
tle is heard in the land.’ The trees are now in their 
fullest foliage and brightest verdure ; the woods are 
gay with the clustered flowers of the laurel; the air 
is perfumed by the sweet-briar and the wild rose; the 
meadows are enamelled with clover-blossoms ; while 
the young apple, the peach, and the plum, begin to 
swell, and the cherry to glow, among the green 
leaves. 

This is the chosen season of revelry of the Bob- 
link. He comes amidst the pomp and fragrance of 
the season; his life seems all sensibility and enjoy- 
ment, all song and sunshine. He is to be found in 
the soft bosoms of the freshest and sweetest mead- 
ows; and is most in song when the clover is in 
blossom. He perches on the topmost twig of a tree, 
or on some long flaunting weed, and as he rises and 
sinks with the breeze, pours forth a succession of 
rich tinkling notes; crowding one upon another, 
like the outpouring melody of the skylark, and pos- 
sessing the same rapturous character. Sometimes he 
pitches from the summit of a tree, begins his song 
as soon as he gets upon the wing, and flutters tremu- 
lously down to the earth, as if overcome with ecstasy 
at nis own music. Sometimes he is in pursuit of his 
paramour ; always in full song, as if he would win 

er by his melody; and always with the same ap- 
pearance of intoxication and delight. 

Of all the birds of our groves and meadows, the 
Boblink was the envy of my boyhood. He crossed 
my path in the sweetest weather, and the sweetest 
season of the year, when all nature called to the 
fields, and the rural feeling throbbed in every bosom ; 
but when I, luckless urchin! was doomed to be 
mewed up, during the livelong day, in that purgatory 
of boyhood, a school-room. It seemed as if the 
little varlet mocked at me, as he flew by in full song, 
and sought to taunt me with his happier lot. Oh, 
how I envied him! No lessons, no tasks, no hateful 
school ; nothing but holiday, frolic, green fields, and 
fine weather. Hac I been then more versed in po- 
etry, 1 might have addressed him in the words of 
Logan to the cuckoo: 

Sweet bird! thy bower is ever green, 
Thy sky is ever clear; 


Thou hast no sorrow in thy note, 
No winter in thy year. 


Oh! could I fly, I’d fly with thee; 
We'd make, on joyful wing, 

Our annual visit round the globe, 
Companions of the spring . 


#arther observation and experience have given me 
# different idea of this little feathered voluptuary, 
which I will venture to impart, for the benefit of my 
school-boy readers, who may regard him with the 
same unqualified envy and admiration which I once 
indulged, I have shown him only as J saw him at 
first, in what I may call the poetical part of his ca- 
reer, when he in a manner devoted himself to ele- 
gant pursuits and enjoyments, and was a bird of 
music, and song, and taste, and sensibility, and re- 
finement. While this lasted, he was sacred from in- 
jury; the very school-boy would not fling a stone at 

im, and the merest rustic would pause to listen to 
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his strain. But mark the difference. As the year 
advances, as the clover-blossoms disappear, and the 


i spring fades into summer, his notes cease to vibrate 


on the ear. He gradually gives up his elegant tastes 
and habits, doffs his poetical and professional suit of 
black, assumes a russet or rather dusty garb, and 
enters into the gross enjoyments of common, vulgar 
birds. He becomes a bon-vivant, a mere gourmand ; 


fl | thinking of nothing but good cheer, and gormandizing 


on the seeds of the long grasses on which he lately 
swung, and chaunted so musically. He begins to 
think there is nothing like ‘the joys of the table,’ if 
I may be allowed to apply that convivial phrase to 
his indulgences. He now grows discontented with 
plain, every-day fare, and seis out on a gastronom- 
ical tour, in search of foreign luxuries. He is to be 
found in myriads among the reeds of the Delaware, 
banqueting on their seeds; grows corpulent with 
good feeding, and soon acquires the unlucky renown 
of the ortolan. Wherever he goes, pop! pop! pop! 
the rusty firelocks of the country are cracking on 
every side; he sees his companions falling by thou- 


sands around him; he is the reed-dzrd, the much-— 


sought-for tit-bit of the Pennsylvanian epicure. 

Does he take warning and reform? Not he! He 
wings his flight still farther south, in search of other 
luxuries. We hear of him gorging himself in the 
rice swamps; filling himself with rice almost to 
bursting; he can hardly fly for corpulency. Last 
stage of his career, we hear of him spitted by dozens, 
and served up on the table of the gourmand, the 
most vaunted of southern dainties, the rzce-dird of 
the Carolinas. } 

Such is the story of the once musical and admired, 
but finally sensual and persecuted Boblink. It con- 
tains a moral, worthy the attention of all little birds 
and little boys; warning them to keep to those re- 
fined and intellectual pursuits, which raised him te 
so high a pitch of popularity, during the early part 
of his career; but to eschew all tendency to that 
gross and dissipated indulgence, which brought this 
mistaken little bird to an untimely end. 

’ Which is all at present, from the well-wisher of 
little boys and little birds, 
GEOFFREY CRAYON. 


REUOLLECTIONS OF THE ALHAMBRA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE SKETCH-BOOK. 


DURING a summer’s residence in the old Moorish 
palace of the Alhambra, of which I have already given 
numerous anecdotes to the public, | used to pass much 
of my time in the beautiful hall of the Abencerrages, be- 
side the fountain celebrated in the tragic story of that 
devoted race. Here it was, that thirty-six cavaliers 
of that heroic line were treacherously sacrificed, to ap- 
pease the jealousy or allay the fears of a tyrant. The 
fountain which now throws up its sparkling jet, and 
sheds a dewy freshness around, ran red with the 
noblest blood of Granada, and a deep stain on the 
marble pavement is still pointed out, by the cicerones 
of the pile, as a sanguinary record of the massacre. I 
have ragarded it with the same determined faith with 
which I have regarded the traditional stains of Riz- 
zio’s*blood on the floor of the chamber of the unfortu- 
nate Mary, at Holyrood. I thank no one for en. 
deavoring to enlighten my credulity, on such pointe 
of popular belief. It is like breaking up the shrine of 
the pilgrim ; it is robbing a poor traveller of half the 
reward of his toils; for, strip travelling of its histori 
cal illusions, and what a mere fag you make of it! 

For my part, I gave myself up, during my sojours 
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10 the Alhambra, to all the romantic and fabulous tra- 
ditions connected with-the pile. I lived in the midst 
of an Arabian tale, and shut my eyes, as much 
as possible, to every thing that called me back to 
every-day life; and if there is any country in Europe 
where one can do so, it is in poor, wild, legendary, 
proud-spirited, romantic Spain; where the old mag- 
nificent barbaric spirit still contends against the utili- 
tarianism of modern civilization. 

In the silent and deserted halls of the Alhambra; 
currounded with the insignia of regal sway, and the 
etill vivid, though dilapidated traces of oriental zolup- 
raousness, I was in the strong-hold of Moorish story, 
and every thing spoke and breathed of the glorious 
days of Granada, when under the dominion of the 
crescent. When I sat in the hall of the Abencerrages, 
I suffered my mind to conjure up all that I had read 
of that illustrious line. In the proudest days of Mos- 
lem domination, the Abencerrages were the soul of 
every thing noble and chivalrous. The veterans of 
the family, who sat in the royal council, were the fore- 
most to devise those heroic enterprises, which carried 
dismay into the territories of the Christians ; and what 
the sages of the family devised, the young men of the 
name were the foremost to execute. In all services 
of hazard ; in all adventurous forays, and hair-breadth 
hazards; the Abencerrages were sure to win the 
brightest laurels. In those noble recreations, too, 
which bear so close an affinity to war; in the tilt and 
tourney, the riding at the ring, and the daring bull- 
fight; still the Abencerrages carried off the palm. 
None could equal them for the splendor of their array, 
the gallantry of their devices ; for their noble bearing, 
and glorious horsemanship. Their open-handed mu- 
nificence made them the idols of the populace, while 
their lofty magnanimity, and perfect faith, gained 
them golden opinions from the generous and high- 
minded. Never were they known to decry the merits 
of a rival, or to betray the confidings of a friend; and 
the ‘word of an Abencerrage’ was a guarantee that 
aever admitted of a doubt. 

And then their devotion to the fair! Never did 
Moorish beauty consider the fame of her charms 
established, until she had an Abencerrage for a lover; 
and never did an Abencerrage prove recreant to his 
vows. Lovely Granada! City of delights! Who 
ever bore the favors of thy dames more proudly on 
their casques, or championed them more gallantly in 
the chivalrous tilts of the Vivarambla? Or who ever 
made thy moon-lit balconies, thy gardens of myrtles 
and roses, of oranges, citrons, and pomegranates, 
respond to more tender serenades? 

I speak with enthusiasm on this theme; for it is 
connected with the recollection of one of the sweetest 
evenings and sweetest scenes that ever I enjoyed in 
Spain. One of the greatest pleasures of the Spaniards 
is, to sit in the beautiful summer evenings, and listen 
to traditional ballads, and tales about the wars of the 
Moors and Christians, and the ‘buenas andanzas’ 
and ‘grandes hechos,’ the ‘good fortunes’ and ‘great 
exploits’ of the hardy warriors of yore. It is worthy of 
remark, also, that many of these songs, or romances, 
as they are called, celebrate the prowess and magnan- 
imity in war, and the tenderness and fidelity in love, 
of the Moorish cavaliers, once their most formidable 
and hated foes. But centuries have elapsed, to ex- 
tinguish the bigotry of the zealot; and the once de- 
tested warriors of Granada are now held up by Span- 
ish poets, as the mirrors of chivalric virtue. 

Such was the amusement of the evening in question. 
A. number of us were seated in the Hall of the Aben- 
cerrages, listening to one of the most gifted and fasci- 
nating beings that I had ever met with in my wander- 
ings. She was young and beautiful ; and light and ethe- 
real; full of fire, and spirit, and pure enthusiasm. She 
wore the fanciful Andalusian dress ; touched the guitar 
with speaking eloquence; improvised with wonder- 
ful facility; and, as she became excited by her 
theme, or by the rapt attention of her auditors, would 
pour forth, in the richest and most melodious strains, 
a succession o* couplets, full of striking descrip- 
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tion, or stirring narration, and composed, as 1 was — 
sured, at the moment. Most of these were suggested 
by the place, and related to the ancient glories of 
Granada, and the prowess of her chivairy. The 
Abencerrages were her favorite heroes; she feli a 
woman’s admiration of their gallant courtesy, and | 
high-souled honor; and it was touching and inspir- 
ing to hear the praises of that generous but devoted 
race, chanted in this fated hall of their calamity, by 
the lips of Spanish beauty. 

Among the subjects of which she treated, was a tale 
of Moslem honor, and old-fashioned Spanish cour- 
tesy, which made a strong impression on me. She 
disclaimed al! merit of invention, howeve:, and szid 
she had merelv dilated into verse a popular tradition , 
and, indeed, I have since found the main facts insert- 
ed at the end of Conde’s History of the Domination 
of the Arabs, and the story itself embodied in the 
form of an episode in the Diana of Montemayor. 
From these sources I have drawn it forth, and en- 
deavored to shape it according to my recollection of 
the version of the beautiful minstrel; but, alas! what 
can supply the want of that voice, that look, that 
form, that action, which gave magical effect to her 
chant, and held every one rapt in breathless admira- 
tion! Should this mere travestie of her inspired num- 
bers ever meet her eye, in her stately abode at Gra- 
nada, may it meet with that indulgence which belongs 
to her benignant nature. Happy should I be, if it 
could awaken in her bosom one kind recollection of 
the lonely stranger and sojourner, for whose gratifica- 
tion she did not think it beneath her to exert those 
fascinating powers which were the delight of brilliant 
circles ; and who will ever recall with enthusiasm the 
happy evening passed in listening to her strains, in 
the moon-lit halls of the Alhambra. 


GEOFFREY CRAYON. 


THE ABENCERRAGE. 


A SPANISH TALE. 


On the summit of a craggy hill, a spur of the 
mountains of Ronda, stands the castle of Allora, now 
a mere ruin, infested by bats and owlets, but in old 
times one of the strong border holds of the Chris- 
tians, to keep watch upon the frontiers of the war- 
like kingdom of Granada, and to hold the Moors in 
check. It was a post always confided to some well- 
tried commander; and, at the time of which we 
treat, was held by Rodrigo de Narvaez, a veteran, 
famed, both among Moors and.Christians, not only 
for his hardy feats of arms, but also for that mag- 
nanimous courtesy which should ever be entwined 
with the sterner virtues of the soldier. 

The. castle of Allora was a mere part of his com- 
mand ; he was Alcayde, or military governor of An- 
tiquera, but he passed most of his time at this fron- 
tier post, because its situation on the borders gave 
more frequent opportunity for those adventurous exe 
ploits which were the delight of the Spanish chivalry. 
His garrison consisted of fifty chosen cavaliers, all ~ 
well mounted and well appointed: with these he 
kept vigilant watch upon the Moslems ; patrolling 
the roads, and paths, and defiles of the mountains, 
so that nothing could escape his eye; and now and 
then signalizing himself by some dashing foray into 
the very Vega of Granada. 

On a fair and beautiful night in summer, when 
the freshness of the evening breeze had tempered 
the heat of day, the worthy Alcayde sallied forth, 
with nine of his cavaliers, to patrol the neighbor- 
hood, and seek adventures. They rode quie‘ly and 
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cautiously, lest they should be overheard by Moor- 
ish scout or traveller; and kept along ravines and 
hollow ways, lest they should be betrayed by the glit- 
tering of the full moon upon their armor. Coming 
_to where the road divided, the Alcayde directed five 
of his cavaliers to take one of the branches, while 
he, with the remaining four, would take the other. 
Should either party be in danger, the blast of a 
horn was to be the signal to bring their comrades 
to their aid. 

The party of five had not proceeded far, when, 
m passing through a defile, overhung with trees, 
they heard the voice of a man, singing. They im- 
mediately concealed themselves in a grove, on the 
brow of a declivity, up which the stranger would 
have to ascend. The moonlight, which left the 
grove in deep shadow, lit up the whole person of the 
wayfarer, as he advanced, and enabled them to dis- 
tinguish his dress and appearance with perfect ac- 
curacy. He was a Moorish cavalier, and his noble 
demeanor, graceful carriage, and- splendid attire 
showed him to be of lofty rank. He was superbly 
mounted, on a dapple-gray steed, of powerful frame, 
and generous spirit, and magnificently caparisoned. 
His dress was a marlota, or tunic, and an Albernoz 
of crimson damask, fringed with gold. His Tuni- 
sian turban, of many folds, was of silk and cotton, 
striped, and bordered with golden fringe. At his 
pals hung a scimetar of Damascus steel, with 
oops and tassels of silk and gold. Onhis left arm he 
bore an ample target, and his right hand grasped a 
long double-pointed lance. Thus equipped, he sat 
negligently on his steed, as one who dreamed of no 
danger, gazing on the moon, and singing, with a 
sweet and manly voice, a Moorish love ditty. 

Just opposite the place where the Spanish cava- 
liers were concealed, was a small fountain in the 
rock, beside the road, to which the horse turned to 
arink ; the rider threw the reins on his neck, and 
continued his song. 

The Spanish cavaliers conferred together; they 
were all so pleased with the gallant and gentle ap- 
earance of the Moor, that they resolved not to 
arm, but to capture him, which, in his negligent 
mood, promised to be an easy task; rushing, there- 
fore, froni their concealment, they thought to sur- 
round and seize him. Never were men more mis- 
taken. To gather up his reins, wheel round his 
steed, brace his buckler, and couch his lance, was 
the work of an instant ; and there he sat, fixed like 
a castle in his saddle, beside the fountain. 

The Christian cavaliers checked their steeds and 
reconnoitred him warily, loth to come to an en- 
counter, which must end in his destruction. 

The Moor now held a parley: ‘If you be true 
knights,’ said he, ‘and seek for honorable fame, 
coine on, singly, and I am ready to meet each in 
succession ; but if you be mere lurkers of the road, 
intent on spoil, come all at once, and do your 
worst !’ 

The cavaliers communed for a moment apart, 
when one, advancing singly, exclaimed: ‘ Although 
no law of chivalry obliges us to risk the loss of a prize, 
when clearly in our power, yet we willingly grant, as 
a courtesy, what we might refuse as a right. Valiant 
Moor! defend thyself!’ 

So saying, he wheeled, took proper distance, 
couched his lance, and putting spurs to his horse, 
made at the stranger. The latter met him in 
mid career, transpierced him with his lance, and 
threw him headlong from his saddle. A second 
and a third succeeded, but were unhorsed with 
equal facility, and thrown to the earth, severely 
wounded. The remaining two, seeing their com- 
rades thus roughly treated, forgot all compact of 
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courtesy, and charged both at once upon the Moor 

He parried the thrust of one, but was wounded by 
the other in the thigh, and, in the shock and con-. 
fusion, dropped his lance. Thus disarmed, and 
closely pressed, he pretended to fly, and was hotly 
pursued. Having drawn the two cavaliers some 
distance from the spot, he suddenly wheeled short 
about, with one of those dexterous movements 1of 
which the Moorish horsemen are renowned ; passe 
ed swiftly between them, swung himself down from 
his saddle, so as to catch up his lance, then, lightly 
replacing himself, turned to renew the combat. _ 

Seeing him thus fresh for the encounter, as if just 
issued from his tent, one of the cavaliers put his lips 
to his horn, and blew a blast, that soon brought the 
Alcayde and his four companions to the spot. _ 

The valiant Narvaez, seeing three of his cavaliers 
extended on the earth, and two others hotly engaged 
with the Moor, was struck with admiration, and 
coveted a contest with so accomplished a warrior, 
Interfering in the fight, he called upon his followers 
to desist, and addressing the Moor, with courteous 
words, invited him to a more equal combat. The 
latter readily accepted the challenge. For some 
time, their contest was fierce and doubtful, and the 
Alcayde had need of all his skill and strength to 
ward off the blows of his antagonist. .The Moor, 
however, was exhausted by previous fighting, and 
by loss of blood. He no longer sat his horse firmly, 
nor managed him with his wonted skill. Collecting 
all his strength for a last assault, he rose in his stir- 
rups, and made a violent thrust with his lance; the’ 
Alcayde received it upon ‘his shield, and at the same 
time wounded the Moor in the right arm; then clos- 
ing, in the shock, he grasped him in his arms, drag- 
ged him from his saddle, and fell with him to the 
earth: when putting his knee upon his breast, and 
his dagger to his throat, ‘ Cavalier,’ exclaimed he, 
‘render thyself my prisoner, for thy life is in my 
hands !’ 

‘Kill me, rather,’ replied the Moor, ‘for death 
would be less grievous than loss of liberty.’ 

The Alcayde, however, with the clemency of the 
truly brave, assisted the Moor to rise, ministered to 
his wounds with his own hands, and had him con- 
veyed with great care to the castle of Allora. His 
wounds were slight, and in a few days were nearly 
cured; but the deepest wound had been inflicted on 
his spirit. 
melancholy. 

The Alcayde, who had conceived a great regard 
for him, treated him more as a friend than a captive, 
and tried in every way to cheer him, but in vain; he 
was always sad and moody, and, when on the battle- 


ments of the castle, would keep his eyes turned to- 


the south, with a fixed and wistful gaze. 

‘How is this?’ exclaimed the Alcayde, reproach- 
fully, ‘that you, who were so hardy and fearless in 
the field, should lose all spirit in prison? If any secret 
grief preys on your heart, confide it to me, as toa 
friend, and I promise you, on the faith of a cavalier 
that you shall have no cause to repent the disclosure. 

The Moorish knight kissed the hand of the Al- 
cayde. ‘Noble cavalier,’ said he, ‘that I am cast 
down in spirit, is not from my wounds, which are 
slight, nor from my captivity, for your kindness has 
robbed it of all gloom; nor from my defeat, for to be 
conquered by so accomplished and renowned a cav 
alier, is no disgrace. But to explain to you the cause 
of my grief, it is necessary to give you some particu- 
lars of my story; and this I am moved to do, by the 
great sympathy you have manifested toward me, 
and the magnanimity that shines through all your 
actions.’ 

‘Know, then, that my name is Abendaraez, and 


He was constantly buried in a profound . 
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that I am of the noble but unfortunate line of the 
Abencerrages of Granada. You have doubtless 
heard of the destruction that fell upon our race. 
Charged with treasonable designs, of which they 
were entirely innocent, many of them were beheaded, 
the rest banished; so that not an Abencerrage was 
permitted to remain in Granada, excepting my father 
and my uncle, whose innocence was proved, even to 
the satisfaction of their persecutors. It was decreed, 
however, that, should they have children, the sons 
should be educated at a distance from Granada, and 
the daughters should be married out of the kingdom. 

‘Conformably to’this decree, I was sent, while yet 
an infant, to be reared in the fortress of Cartama, 
the worthy Alcayde of which was an ancient friend 
of my father. He had no children, and received me 
into his family as his own child, treating me with the 
kindness and affection of a father; and I grew up in 
the belief that he really was such. A few years after- 
ward, his wife gave birth to a daughter, but his ten- 
derness toward me continued undiminished. I thus 
grew up with Xarisa, for so the infant daughter of 
the Alcayde was called, as her own brother, and 
thought the growing passion which I felt for her, 
‘was mere fraternal affection. I beheld her charms 
unfolding, as it were, leaf by leaf, like the morning 
rose, each moment disclosing fresh beauty and 
sweetness. 

‘At this period, I overheard a conversation be- 
tween the Alcayde and his confidential domestic, 
and found myself to be the subject. ‘It is time,’ 
said he, ‘to apprise him of his parentage, that he 
may adopt a career in life. I have deferred the com- 
munication as long as possible, through reluctance 
to inform him that he is of a proscribed and an un- 
lucky race.’ 

‘ This intelligence would have overwhelmed me at 
an earlier period, but the intimation that Xarisa was 
not my sister, operated like magic, and in an instant 
easy my brotherly affection into ardent 
ove. 

‘I sought Xarisa, to impart to her the secret I had 
learned. I found her in the garden, in a bower of 
jessamines, arranging her beautiful hair by the mir- 
ror of acrystal fountain. The radiance of her beauty 
dazzled me. I ran to her with open arms, and she 
received me with a sister’s embraces. When we 
had seated ourselves beside the fountain, she began 
to upbraid me for leaving her so long alone. 

‘In reply, I informed her of the conversation I 
had overheard. The recital shocked and distressed 
her. ‘Alas!’ cried she, ‘then is our happiness at 
an end!’ 

‘*«How !” exclaimed I; ‘wilt thou cease to love 
me, because I am not thy brother ?’ 

‘*Not so,’ replied she ; ‘but do you not know that 
when it is once known we are not brother and sis- 
ter, we can no longer be permitted to be thus always 
together ?’ : 

‘In fact, from that moment our intercourse took 
a new character. We met often at the fountain 
among the jessamines, but Xarisa no longer ad- 
vanced with open arms to meet me. She became 
reserved and silent, and would blush, and cast down 
her eyes, when I seated myself beside her. My 
heart became a prey to the thousand doubts and 
fears that ever attend upon true love. I was rest- 


ess and unéasy, and looked back with regret to the: 


unreserved intercourse that had existed between us, 
when we supposed ourselves brother and sister; yet 
I would not have had the relationship true, for the 
world. 

‘While matters were in this state between us, an 
order came from the King of Granada for the Al- 
cayde to take command of the fortress of Coyn, 
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which lies directly on the Christian frontier He 
prepared to remove, with all his family, but signified 
that I should remain at Cartama I exclaimed 
against the separation, and declared that I could not 
be parted from Xarisa. ‘That is the very cause,’ 
said he, ‘why I leave thee behind. It is time, 
Abendaraez, that thou shouldst know the secret o1 
thy birth; that thou art no son of mine, neither is 
Xarisa thy sister.’ ‘1 know it all,’ exclaimed I, ‘and 
I love her with tenfold the affection of a brother 
You have brought us up together; you have made 
us necessary to each piers happiness ; our hearts 
have entwined themselves with our growth ; do not 
now tear them asunder. Fill up the measure of 
your kindness ; be indeed a father to me, by giving 
me Xarisa for my wife.’ 

‘The brow of the Alcayde darkened as I spoke. 
‘ Have I then been deceived?’ said he. ‘ Have those 
nurtured in my very bosom been conspiring against 
me? Is this your return for my paternal tenderness ? 
—to beguile the affections of my child, and teach her 
to deceive her father? It was cause enough to refuse 
thee the hand of my daughter, that. thou wert of a 
proscribed race, who can never approach the walls 
of Granada; this, however, I might have passed 
over ; but never will I give my daughter to a man 
who has endeavored to win her from me by decep- 
tion.’ 

‘All my attempts to vindicate myself and Xarisa 
were unavailing. I retired in anguish from his pres- 
ence, and seeking Xarisa, told her of this blow, 
which was worse than death tome. ‘ Xarisa,’ said 
I, ‘we part for ever! I shall never see thee more! 
Thy father will guard thee rigidly. Thy beauty and 
his wealth will soon attract some happier rival, and 
I shall be forgotten !’ * 

‘Xarisa reproached me with my want of faith, 
and promised me eternal constancy. I still doubted 
and desponded, until, moved by my anguish and de- 
spair, she agreed toa secret union. Our espousals 
made, we parted, with a promise on her part to send 
me word from Coyn, should her father absent himself 
from the fortress, The very day after our secret nup- 
tials, I beheld the whole train of the Alcayde depart 
from Cartama, nor would he admit me to his pres- 
ence, or permit me to bid farewell to Xarisa. I re- 
mained at Cartama, somewhat pacified in spirit by 
this secret bond of union; but every thing around 
me fed my passion, and reminded me of Xarisa. I 
saw the windows at which I had so often beheld her. 
I wandered through the apartment she had inhabit- 
ed ; the chamber in which she had slept. I visited 
the bower of jessamines, and lingered beside the 
fountain in which she had delighted. Every thing 
recalled her to my imagination, and filled my heart 
with tender melancholy. 

‘At length, a confidential servant brought me 
word, that her father was to depart that day for Gra- 
nada, on a short absence, inviting me to hasten to 
Coyn, describing a secret portal at which I Should 
apply, and the signal by which I would obtain admit- 
tance. 

‘If ever you have loved, most valiant Alcayde, 
you may judge of the transport of my bosom. That 
very night I arrayed myself in my most gallant at- 
tire, to pay due honor to my bride; and arming my- 
self against any casual attack, issued forth privately 
from Cartama. You know the rest, and by what 
sad fortune of war I found myself, instead of a 
happy bridegroom, in the nuptial bower of Coyn, 
vanquished, wounded, and a prisoner, within the 
walls of Allora, The term of absence of the father 
of Xarisa is nearly expired. Within three days he 
will return to Coyn, and our meeting will no longer 
be possible. Judge, then, whether I grieve without 
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cause, and whether I may not well be excused for 
showing impatience under confinement.’ 

Don Rodrigo de Narvaez was, greatly moved by 
this recital ; for, though more used to rugged war, 
than scenes of amorous softness, he was of a kind 
and generous nature, 

‘Abendaraez,’ said he, ‘I did not seek thy confi- 
dence to gratify an idle curiosity. It grieves me 
much that the good fortune which delivered thee into 
my hands, should have marred so fair an enterprise. 
Give me thy faith, as a true knight, to return pris- 
oner to my castle, within three days, and I will grant 
thee permission to accomplish thy nuptials.’ 

The Abencerrage would have thrown himself at 
his feet, to pour out protestations of eternal: grati- 
tude, but the Alcayde prevented him, Calling in his 
cavaliers, he took the Abencerrage by the right hand, 
in their presence, exclaiming solemnly, ‘You prom- 
ise, on the faith of a cavalier, to return to my cas- 
tle of Allora within three days, and render yourself 
my prisoner?’ And the Abencerrage said, ‘I prom- 
ise.’ 

Then said the Alcayde, ‘Go! and may good fort- 
une attend you. If you require any safeguard, I and 
my cavaliers are ready to be your companions.’ 

The Abencerrage kissed the hand of the Alcayde, 
in grateful acknowledgment. ‘Give me,’ said he, 
‘my own armor, and my steed, and I require no 
guard, It is not likely that I shall again meet with 
so valorous a foe.’ 

The shades of night had fallen, when the tramp 
of the dapple-gray steed sounded over the draw- 
bridge, and immediately afterward the light clatter 
of hoofs along the road, bespoke the fleetness with 
which the youthful lover hastened to his bride. It 
was deep night when the Moor arrived at the castle 
of Coyn. He silently and cautiously walked his 
panting steed under its dark walls, and having nearly 

sed round them, came to the portal denoted by 

risa. He paused and look round to see that he 
was not observed, and then knocked three times 
with the butt of his lance. Ina little while the 
portal was timidly unclosed by the duenna of Xarisa. 
‘Alas! senor,’ said she, ‘ what has detained you thus 
long? Every night have I watched for you; and 
my lady is sick at heart with doubt and anxiety.’ 

The Abencerrage hung his lance, and shield, and 
scimitar against the wall, and then followed the 
duenna, with silent steps, up a winding stair-case, 
to the apartment of Xarisa. Vain would be the at- 
tempt to describe the raptures of that meeting. 
Time flew too swiftly, and the Abencerrage had 
nearly forgotten, until too late, his promise to return 
a prisoner to the Alcayde of Allora. The recollec- 
tion of it came to him with a pang, and suddenly 
awoke him from his dream of bliss, Xarisa saw his 
altered looks, and heard with alarm his stifled sighs ; 
but her countenance brightened, when she heard 
the cause. ‘Let not thy spirit be cast down,’ said 
she, throwing her white arms around him. ‘I have 
the keys of my father’s treasures; send ransom 
more than enough to satisfy the Christian, and re- 
main with me.’ 

‘No,’ said Abendaraez, ‘I have given my word to 
return in person, and like a true knight, must fulfil 
my promise. After that, fortune must do with me 
as it pleases.’ 

‘Then,’ said Xarisa, ‘I will accompany thee. 
Never shall you return a prisoner, and I remain at 
liberty.’ 

The Abencerrage was transported with joy at this 
new proof of devotion in his beautiful bride. All 
preparations were speedily made for their departure. 
Xarisa mounted behind the Moor, on his powerful 
steed ; they left the castle walls before daybreak, nor 
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did they pause, until they arrived at the gate of the 
castle of Allora, which was flung wide to receive 
them. 

Alighting in the court, the Abencerrage supported 
the steps of his trembling bride, who remained 
closely veiled, into the presence of Rodrigo de Nar- 
vaez. ‘Behold, valiant Alcayde!’ said he, ‘the way 
in which an Abencerrage keeps his word. I prom- 
ised to return to thee a prisoner, but I deliver two 
captives into your power. Behold Xarisa, and judge 
whether I grieved without reason, over the loss of 
such a treasure. Receive us as your own, for I con- 
fide my life and her honor to your hands.’ 

The Alcayde was lost in admiration of the beauty 
of the lady,:and the noble spirit of the Moor. a 6 
know not,’ said he, ‘which of you surpasses the 
other; but I know that my castle is graced and 
honored by your presence. Enter into it, and con- 


sider it your own, while you deign to reside with. 


me. 

For several days the lovers remained at Allora, 
happy in each other’s love, and in the friendship of 
the brave Alcayde. The latter wrote a letter, full 
of courtesy, to the Moorish king of Granada, Sais: 
the whole event, extolling the valor and good fait 
of the Abencerrage, and craving for him-the royal 
countenance. 

The king was moved by the story, and was pleased 
with an opportunity of showing attention to the 
wishes of a gallant and chivalrous enemy ; for though 
he had often suffered from the prowess of Don Rod- 
rigo de Narvaez, he admired the heroic character he 
had gained throughout the land. ‘ Calling the Alcayde 
of Coyn into his presence, he gave him the letter to 
read, The Alcayde turned pale, and trembled with 
rage, on the perusal. ‘Restrain thine anger,’ said 
the king; ‘there is nothing that the Alcayde of 
Allora could ask, that I would not grant, if in my 
power. Go thou to Allora; pardon thy children ; 
take them to thy home. I receive this Abencerrage 
into my favor, and it will be my delight to heap 
benefits upon you all.’ 

The kindling ire of the Alcayde was suddenly 
appeased. He hastened to Allora; and folded his 
children to his bosom, who would have fallen at his 
feet. The gallant Rodrigo de Narvaez gave liberty 
to his prisoner without ransom, demanding merely 
a promise of his friendship. He accompanied the 
youthful couple and their father to Coyn, where 
their nuptials were celebrated with great rejoicings. 
When the festivities were over, Don Rodrigo de 
Narvaez returned to his fortress of Allora. 

After his departure, the Alcayde of Coyn address- 
ed his children: ‘ To your hands,’ said he, ‘I confide 
the disposition of my wealth. One of the first things 
I charge you, is not to forget the ransom you owe to 
the Alcayde of Allora. His magnanimity you can 
never repay, but you can prevent it from wronging 
him of his just dues. Give him, moreover, your 
entire friendship, for he merits it fully, though of a 
different faith,’ 

The Abencerrage thanked him for his generous 
proposition, which so truly accorded with his own 
wishes. He took a large sum of gold, and enclosed 
it in a rich coffer; and, on his own part, sent six 
beautiful horses, superbly caparisoned; with six 
shields and lances, mounted and embossed with 
gold. The beautiful Xarisa, at the same time, wrote 
a letter to the Alcayde, filled with expressions of 
gratitude and friendship, and sent him a box ef 
fragrant cypress-wood, containing linen, of the finest 
quality, for his person. The valiant Alcayde dis- 
posed of the present in a characteristic manner 
The horses and armor he shared among the cavaliers 
who had accompanied him on the night of the 
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skirmish The box of cypress-wood and its contents 
he retained, for the sake of the beautiful Xarisa; 
and sent her, by the hands of the messenger, the 
sum of gold paid as a ransom, entreating her to 
receive it-as a wedding present. This courtesy and 
magnanimity raised the character of the Alcayde 
Rodrigo de Narvaez still higher in the estimation of 
the Moors, who extolled him as a perfect mirror of 
chivalric virtue; and from that time forward, there 
bs a continual exchange of good offices between 
em. ‘ 


pe 


THE ENCHANTED ISLAND. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE SKETCH-BOOK, 


Break, Phantsie, from thy cave of cloud, 
And wave thy purple wings, 
Now all thy figures are allowed, 
And various shapes of things. 
Create of airy forms a stream ; 
It must have blood and nought of phlegm ; 
And though it be a walking dream, 
Yet let it like an odor rise 
To all the senses here, 
And fall like sleep upon their eyes, 


Or music on their ear. —BeEn Jonson. 


* THERE are more things in heaven and earth than 
are dreamed of in our philosophy,’ and among these 
may be placed that marvel and mystery of the seas, 
the island of St. Brandan. Every school-boy can 
snumerate and call by name the Canaries, the For- 
tunate Islands of the ancients ; which, according to 
some ingenious speculative minds, are mere wrecks 
and remnants of the vast island of Atalantis, men- 
tioned by Plato, as having been swallowed up by the 
ocean. Whoever has read the history of those isles, 
will remember the wonders told of another island, 
still more beautiful, seen occasionally from their 
shores, stretching away in the clear bright west, with 
‘ong shadowy promontories, and high, sun-gilt peaks. 
Numerous expeditions, both in ancient and modern 
days, have launched forth from the Canaries in quest 
of that island; but, on their approach, mountain and 
promontory have gradually faded away, until nothing 
has remained but the blue sky above, and the deep 
blue» water below. Hence it was termed by the 
geograhers of old, Aprositus, or the Inaccessible ; 
while modern navigators have called its very exist- 
ence in question, pronouncing it a mere optical illu- 
sion, like the Fata Morgana of the Straits of Messina; 
‘or classing it with those unsubstantial regions known 
to mariners as Cape Flyaway, and the Coast of Cloud 
Land. 

Let not, however, the doubts of the worldly-wise 
sceptics of modern days rob us of all the glorious 
realms owned by happy credulity in days of yore. 
Be assured, O reader of easy faith !—thou for whom 
I delight to labor—be assured, that such an island 
does actually exist, and has, from time to time, been 
revealed to the gaze, and trodden by the feet, of fa- 
eored mortals. Nay, though doubted by historians 
and philosophers, its existence is fully attested by the 
poets, who, being an inspired race, and gifted with a 

ind of second sight, can see into the mysteries of 
nature, hidden from the eyes of ordinary mortals. To 
this gifted race it has ever been a region of fancy and 
romance, teeming with all kinds of wonders. Here 
once bloomed, and perhaps still blooms, the famous 
garden of the Hesperides, with its golden fruit. 
Here, too, was the enchanted garden of Armida, in 
which that sorceress held the christian paladin, Ri- 
naldo, in delicious but inglorious thraldom ; as is set 
forth in the immortal lay of Tasso. It was on this 
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island, also, that Sycorax, the witch, held sway, wher 
the good Prospero, and his infant daughter Miranda 
were wafted to its shores. The isle was then 


—— ‘full of noises, 
Sounds, and sweet airs, that give delight, and hurt not.’ 


Who does not know the tale, as told in the magi 
page of Shakspeare ? ty 

In fact, the island appears to have been, at differ- 
ent times, under the sway of different powers, genii 
of earth, and air, and ocean; who made it their 
shadowy abode; or rather, it is the retiring place of 
old worn-out deities and dynasties, that once ruled 
the poetic world, but are now nearly shorn of all their 
attributes. . Here Neptune and Amphithrite hold a 
diminished court, like sovereigns in exile. Their 
ocean-chariot lies bottom upward, in a cave of the 
island, almost a perfect wreck, while their pursy Tri- 
tons and haggard Nereids bask listlessly, like seals 
about the rocks. Sometimes they assume a shadow 
of their ancient pomp, and glide in state about the 
glassy sea; while the crew of some tall Indiaman, 
that lies becalmed with flapping sails, hear with as- 
tonishment the mellow note of the Triton’s shell 
swelling upon the ear, as the invisible pageant sweeps 
by. Sometimes the quondam monarch of the ocean 
is permitted to make himself visible to mortal eyes, 
visiting the ships that cross the line, to exact a tribute 
from new-comers ; the only remnant of his ancient 
rule, and that, alas! performed with tattered state, 
and tarnished splendor. 

On the shores of this wondrous island, the mighty 
kraken heaves his bulk, and wallows many a rood ; 
here, too, the sea-serpent lies coiled up, during the 
intervals of his much-contested revelations to the 
eyes of true believers’; and here, it is said, even the 
Flying Dutchman finds a port, and casts his anchor, 
and furls his shadowy sail, and takes a short repose 
from his eternal wanderings. 

Here all the treasures lost in the deep are safely 
garnered, The caverns of the shores are piled with 
golden ingots, boxes of pearls, rich bales of oriental 
silks ; and their deep recesses sparkle with diamonds, 
or flame with carbuncles. Here, in deep bays and 
harbors, lies many a spell-bound ship, long given up 
as lost by the ruined merchant. Here too, its crew, 
long bewailed as swallowed up in ocean, lie sleeping 
in mossy grottoes, from age to age, or wander about 
enchanted shores and groves, in pleasing oblivion of 
all things. 

Such are some of the marvels related of this island, 
and which may serve to throw some light on the fol- 
lowing legend, of unquestionable truth, which I rec- 
ommend to the entire belief of the reader. 


THE ADELANTADO OF THE SEVEN CITIES 


A LEGEND OF ST. BRANDAN. 


In the early part of the fifteenth century, when 
Prince Henry of Portugal, of worthy memory, wag 
pushing the career of discovery along the westeri 
coast of Africa, and the world was resounding with 
reports of golden regions on the main land, and 
new-found islands in the ocean, there arrived at 
Lisbon an old bewildered pilot of the seas, who had 
been driven by tempests, he knew not whither, 
and who raved about an island far in the deep, on 
which he had landed, and which he had found 
peopled with Christians, and adorned with noble 
cities. 

The inhabitants, he said, gathered round, and re- 
garded him with surprise, having never before been 
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visited by a’ship. They told him they were descend- 
ants of 4 band of Christians, who fled from Spain 
when that country was conquered by the Moslems. 
They were curious about the state of their father- 
land, and grieved to hear that the Moslems still held 
aes of the kingdom of Granada. They would 
rave taken the old navigator to church, to convince 
him of their orthodoxy; but, either through lack of 
devotion, or lack of faith in their words, he declined 
their invitation, and preferred to return on board of 
his ship. He .was properly punished. A furious 
storm arose, drove him from his anchorage, hurried 
him out to sea, and he saw no more of the unknown 
island, 

This strange story caused great marvel in Lis:on 
and elsewhere. Those versed in history, remembered 
to have read, in an ancient chronicle, that, at the 
time of the conquest of Spain, in the eighth century, 
when the blessed cross was cast down, and the cres- 
cent erected in its place, and when Christian churches 
were turned into Moslem mosques, seven bishops, at 
the head of seven bands of pious exiles, had fled from 
the peninsula, and embarked in quest of some ocean 
island, or distant land, where they might found seven 
Christian cities, and enjoy their faith unmolested. 

The fate of these pious saints errant had hitherto 
remained a mystery, and their story had faded from 
memory ; the report of the old tempest-tossed_ pilot, 
however, revived this long-forgotten theme; and it 
' was determined by the pious and enthusiastic, that 
the island thus accidentally discovered, was the iden- 
tical place of refuge, whither the wandering bishops 
had been guided by a protecting Providence, and 
where they had folded their flocks. 

This most excitable of worlds has always some 
darling object of chimerical énterprise: the ‘Island 
af the Seven Cities ’ now awakened as much interest 
and longing among zealous Christians, as has the 
renowned city of Timbuctoo among adventurous 
travellers, or the North-east Passage among hardy 
navigators ; and it was a frequent prayer of the de- 
vout, that these scattered and lost portions of the 
Christian family might be discovered, and reunited to 
the great body of christendom. 

No one, however, entered into the matter with 
half the zeal of Don Fernando de Ulmo, a young 
cavalier of high standing in the Portuguese court, 
and of most sanguine and romantic temperament. 
He had recently come to his estate, and had run the 
round of all kinds of pleasures and excitements, 
when this new theme of popular talk and wonder 
presented itself. The Island of the Seven Cities be- 
came now the constant subject of his thoughts by 
day and his dreams by night; it even rivalled his 
passion for a beautiful girl, one of the greatest belles 
of Lisbon, to whom he was betrothed, At length 
his imagination became so inflamed on the subject, 
that he determined to fit out an expedition, at his 
Own expense, and set sail in quest of this sainted 
island. It could not be a cruise of any great extent ; 
for according to the calculations of the tempest- 
tossed pilot, it must be somewhere in the latitude of 
the Canaries; which at that time, when the new 
world was as yet undiscovered, formed the frontier 
of ocean entérprise. Don Fernando applied to the 
crown for countenance and protection. As he was 
a favorite at court, the usual patronage was readily 
extended to him; that is to say, he received a com- 
mission from the king, Don Joam I1., constituting 
hina Adelantado, or military governor, of any coun- 
try he might discover, with the single proviso, that 
he should bear all the expenses of the discovery and 
pay a tenth of the profits to the crown. 

Dor Fernando now set to work in the true spirit 
of a projector. He sold acre after acre of solid Jand, 
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and invested the proceeds in ships, gins, ammunt- 
tion and sea-stores. Even his old family mansion in 
Lisbon was mortgaged without scruple, for he looked 
forward to a palace in one of the Seven Cities of 
which he was to be Adelantado. This was the age 
of nautical romance, when the thoughts of all specu- 
lative dreamers were turned to the ocean. The 
scheme of Don Fernando, therefore, drew adventu- 
rers of every kind. ‘The merchant promised himself 
new marts of opulent traffic; the soldier hoped tc 
sack and plunder some one or other of those Seven 
Cities; even the fat monk shook off the sleep and 
sloth of the cloister, to join in a crusade which prom- 
ised such increase to the possessions of the church. 
One person alone regarded the whole project with 
sovereign contempt and growling hostility. This 
was Don Ramiro Alvarez, the father of the beautiful 
Serafina, to whom Don Fernando was betrothed. 
He was one of those perverse, matter-of-fact old men 
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who are prone to oppose every thing speculative and — 


romantic. He had no faith in the Island of the Seven 
Cities; regarded the projected cruise as a crack- 
brained freak; looked with angry eye and internal 
heart-burning on the conduct of his intended son-in- 
law, chaffering away solid lands for lands in the 
moon, and scoffingly dubbed him Adelantado of 
Lubberland. In fact, he had never really relished 
the intended match, to which his consent had been 
slowly extorted by the tears and entreaties of his 
daughter. It is true he could have no reasonable 


objections to the youth, for Don Fernando was the _ 


very flower of Portuguese chivalry. No one could 
excel him at the tilting match, or the riding at the 
ring; none was more bold and dexterous in the bull- 
fight; none composed more gallant madrigals in 
praise of his lady’s charms, or sang them with sweet- 
er tones to the accompaniment of her Shea nor 
could any one handle the castanets and dance the 
bolero with more captivating grace. All these ad- 
mirable qualities and endowments, however, though 
they had been sufficient to win the heart of Serafina, 
were nothing in the eyes of her unreasonable father. 
O Cupid, god of Love! why will fathers always be 
so unreasonable ! 

The engagement to Serafina had threatened at 
first to throw an obstacle in the way of the expedi- 
tion of Don Fernando, and for a time perplexed him 
in the extreme. He was passionately attached to 


the young lady; but he was also passionately bent 


on this romantic enterprise. How should he recon- 
cile the two passionate inclinations? A simple and 
obvious arrangement at length presented itself: 
marry Serafina, enjoy a portion of the honeymoon 
at once, and defer the rest until his return from the 
discovery of the Seven Cities ! =n 

He hastened to make known this most excellent 
arrangement to Don Ramiro, when the long-smoth- 
ered wrath of the old cavalier burst forth in a storm 
about his ears. He reproached him with being the 
dupe of wandering vagabonds and wild schemers, 
and of squandering all his real possessions in pursuit 
of empty bubbles. Don Fernando was too sanguine 
a projector, and too young a man, to listen tamesy 
to such language. He acted with what is techni- 
cally called ‘becoming spirit.’ 
sued; Don Ramiro pronounced him a mad man, 
and forbade all farther intercourse with his daugh- 
ter, until he should give proof of returning sanity by 
abandoning this mad-cap enterprise; while Don 
Fernando flung out of the house, more bent than 
ever on the expedition, from the idea of triumphin 
over the incredulity of the gray-beard when he shoul 
return successful. 

Don Ramiro repaired to his daughter’s chamber 
the moment the youth had departed. He represent- 
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ed to her the sanguine, unsteady character of her 
lover and the chimerical nature of his schemes; 
showed her the propriety of suspending all inter- 
course with him until he should recover from his 
present hallucination ; folded her to his bosom with 
parr fondness, kissed the tear that stole down 
er cheek, and, as he left the chamber, gently locked 
the door; for although he was a fond father, and 
had a high opinion of the submissive temper of his 
child, he had a still higher opinion of the conserva- 


tive virtues of lock and key. Whether the damsel 


had been in an wise shaken in her faith as to the 
schemes of her lover, and the existence of the Island 
of the Seven Cities, by the sage representations of 
her father, tradition does not say; but it is certain 
that she became a firm believér the moment she 
heard him turn the key in the lock. : 

Notwithstanding the interdict of Don Ramiro, 
therefore, and his shrewd precautions, the inter- 
course of the lovers continued, although clandes- 
tinely. Don Fernando toiled all day, hurrying for- 
ward his nautical enterprise, while at night he would 
repair, beneath the grated balcony of his mistress, 
to carry on at equal pace the no less interesting en- 
-erprise of the heart. At length the preparations for 
the expedition were completed. Two gallant cara- 
vels lay anchored in the Tagus, ready to sail with 
the morning dawn; while late at night, by the pale 
light of a waning moon, Don Fernando sought the 
Stately mansion of Alvarez t6 take a last farewell of 
Serafina. The customary signal of a few low touches 
of a guitar brought her to the balcony. She was sad 
at heart and full of gloomy forebodings ; but her 
lover strove to impart to her his own buoyant hope 
and youthful confidence. ‘A few short months,’ 
said he, ‘and I shall return in triumph. Thy father 
will then blush at his incredulity, and will once more 
welcome me to his house, when I cross its threshold 
a wealthy suitor and Adelantado of the Seven 
Cities. } 

The beautiful Serafina shook her head mournfully. 
It was not on those points that she felt doubt or dis- 
may. She believed most implicitly in the Island of 
the Seven Cities, and trusted devoutly in the success 
of the enterprise; but she had heard of the incon- 
stancy of the seas, and the inconstancy of those who 
roam them. Now, let the truth be spoken, Don Fer- 
nando, if he had any fault in the world, it was that 
he was a little too inflammable ; that is to say, a lit- 
tle too subject to take fire from the sparkle of every 
bright eye: he had been somewhat of a rover among 
the sex on shore, what might he not be on seaP 
Might he not meet with other loves in foreign ports ? 
Might he not behold some peerless beauty in one or 
other of those seven cities, who might efface the 
image of Serafina from his thoughts ? 

At length she ventured to hint her doubts; but 
Don Fernando spurned at the very idea. Never 
could his heart be false to Serafina! Never could 
another be captivating in his eyes !—never—never ! 
Repeatedly did he bend his knee, and smite his 
breast, and call upon the silver moon, to witness the 
sincerity of his vows. But might not Serafina, her- 
self, be forgetful of her plighted faith? Might not 
gome wealthier rival present, while he was tossing 
on the sea, and, backed by the authority of her fa- 
ther, win the treasure of her hand? 

Alas, how little did he know Serafinas heart! 
The more her father should oppose, the more would 
she be fixed in her faith. Though years should pass 
before his return, he would find her true to her vows. 
Even should the salt seas swallow him up, (and her 
eyes streamed'with. salt tears at the very thought,) 
never would she be the wife of another—never— 
never! She raised her beautiful white arms between 
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the iron bars of the balcony, and invoked the moon 
as a testimonial of her faith. 

Thus, according to immemorial usage, the lovers 
parted, with many a vow of eternal constancy. But 
will they keep those vows? Perish the doubt! Have 
they not called the constant moon to witness ? 

With the morning dawn the caravels dropped 
down the Tagus and put to sea. They steered for 
the Canaries, in those days the regions of nautica; 
romance. Scarcely had they reached those latitudes, 
when a violent tempest arose. Don Fernando soon 
lost sight of the accompanying caravel, and was 
driven out of all reckoning by the fury of the storm. 
For several weary days and nights he was tossed to 
and fro, at the mercy of the elements, expecting each 
moment to be swallowed up. At length, one da 
toward evening, the storm subsided; the clouds 
cleared up, as though a veil had suddenly been 
withdrawn from the face of heaven, and the setting 
sun shone gloriously upon a fair and mountainous 
island, that seemed close at hand. The tempest- 
tossed mariners rubbed their eyes, and gazed almost 
incredulously upon this land, that had emerged so 
suddenly from the murky gloom; yet there it lay, 
spread out in lovely landscapes; enlivened by a 
lages, and towers, and spires, while the late stormy 
sea rolled in peaceful billows to its shores. About 
a league from the sea, on the banks of a river, stood 
a noble city, with lofty walls and towers, and a pro- 
tecting castle. Don Fernando anchored off the 
mouth of the river, which appeared to form a spa- 
cious harbor. In a little while a barge was.seen is- 
suing from the river. It was evidently a barge of 
ceremony, for it was richly though quaintly carved 
and gilt, and decorated with a silken awning and 
fluttering streamers, while a banner, bearing the sae 
cred emblem of the cross, floated to the breeze. The 
barge advanced slowly, impelled by sixteen oars, 
painted of a bright crimson. The oarsmen were 
uncouth, or rather antique, in their garb, and kept 
stroke to the regular cadence of an old Spanish dit- 
ah Beneath the awning sat a cavalier, in a rich 
though old-fashioned doublet, with an enormous 
sombrero and feather. 

When the barge reached the caravel, the cavalier 
stepped on board. He was tall and gaunt, witha 
long, Spanish visage, and lack-lustre eyes, and an 
air of lofty and somewhat pompous gravity. His 
mustaches were curled up to his ears, his beard was 
forked and precise; he wore gauntlets that reached 
to his elbows, and a Toledo blade that strutted out 
behind, while, in front, its huge basket-hilt might 
have served for a porringer. 

Thrusting out a long spindle leg, and taking off 
his sombrero with a grave and stately sweep, he sa- 
luted Don Fernando by name, and welcomed him, 
in old Castilian language, and in the style of old 
Castilian courtesy. 

Don Fernando was startled at hearing himself 
accosted by name, by an utter stranger, in a strange 
land. As soon as he could recover from his surprise. 
he inquired what land it was at which he hed ar. 
rived. 

‘The Island of the Seven Cities !’ 

Could this be true? Had he indeed been thus 
tempest-driven upon the very land of which he was 
in quest? It was even so. The other caravel, from 
which he had been separated inthe storm, had made 
a neighboring port of the island, and announced the 
tidings of this expedition, which came to restore the 
country to the great community of christendom. 
The whole island, he was told, was given up to re- 


| joicings on the happy event; and they only awaited 


his arrival to acknowledge allegiance to the crown 
of Portugal, and hail him as Adelantado of the 
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Seven Cities. A grand féte was to be solemnized 
that very night in the palace of the Alcayde or gov- 
ernor of the city; who, on beholding the most op- 
portune arrival of the caravel, had despatched his 
grand chamberlain, in his barge of state, to conduct 
the future Adelantado to the ceremony. ‘ 

Don Fernando could scarcely believe but that this 
was alla dream. He fixed a scrutinizing gaze upon 
the grand chamberlain, who, having delivered his 
message, stood in buckram dignity, drawn up to h's 
full stature, curling his whiskers, stroking his beard, 
and looking down upon him with inexpressible lofti- 
ness through his lack-lustre eyes. There was no 
doubting the word of so grave and ceremonious a 
hidalgo. 

Don Fernando now arrayed himself in gala attire. 
He would have launched his boat, and gone on shore 
with his own men, but he was informed the barge 
of state was expressly provided for his accommoda- 
tion, and, after the féte, would bring him back to his 
ship ; in which, on the following day, he might enter 
the harbor in befitting style. He accordingly step- 
ped into the barge, and took his seat beneath the 
awning. The grand chamberlain seated himself on 
the cushion opposite. The rowers bent to their oars, 
and renewed their mournful old ditty, and the gor- 
geous, but unwieldly barge moved slowly and solemn- 
ly through the water. 

The night closed in, before they entered the river. 
They swept along, past rock and promontory, each 
guarded by its tower. The sentinels at every post 
challenged them as they passed by. 

‘Who goes there ?’ 

“The Adelantado of the Seven Cities.’ 

‘He is welcome. Pass on.’ 

On entering the harbor, they rowed s,fose along 
an armed galley, of the most ancient forya. Soldiers 
with cross-bows were stationed on the deck. 

Who goes there?’ was again demanded. 

‘The Adelantado of the Seven Cities.’ 

‘He is welcome. Pass on.’ 

They landed at a broad flight of stone steps, lead- 
ing up, between two massive towers, to the water- 
gate of the city, at which they knocked for admis- 
sion. A sentinel, in an ancient steel casque, looked 
over the wall. ‘Who is there?’ 

‘The Adelantado of the Seven Cities.’ 

The gate swung slowly open, grating upon its 
tusty hinges. They entered between two rows of 
iron-clad warriors, in battered armor, with cross- 
bows, battle-axes, and ancient maces, and with faces 
as old-fashioned and rusty as their armor. The 
saluted Don Fernando in military style, but wit 
perfect silence, as he passed between their ranks. 
The city was illuminated, but in such manner as to 
give a more shadowy and solemn effect to its old- 
time architecture. There were bonfires in the princi- 
pal streets, with groups about them in such old- 
fashioned garbs, that they looked like the fantastic 
figures that roam the streets in carnival time, Even 
the stately dames who gazed from the balconies, 
which they had hung with antique tapestry, looked 
more like effigies dressed up for a quaint mummery, 
than like ladies in their fashionable attire. Every 
thing, in short, bore the stamp of former ages, as if 
the world had suddenly rolled back a few centuries. 
Nor was this to be wondered at. Had not the Island 
of the Seven Cities been for several hundred years 
‘cut off from all communication with the rest of the 
world, and was it not natural that the inhabitants 
should retain many of the modes and customs 
brought here by their ancestors ? 

One thing certainly they had conserved; the old- 
fashioned Spanish gravity and stateliness. Though 
this was a time of public rejoicing, and though Don 
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Fernando was the object of their gratulations, every 
thing was conducted with the most solemn ceremony, 
and wherever he appeared, instead of acclamations, 
he was received with profound silence and the most 
formal reverences and swayings of their sombreros. 

Arrived at the palace of the Alcayde, the usual 
ceremonial was repeated. The chamberlain knocked 
for admission. 

‘Who is there?” demanded the porter. 

‘The Adelantado of the Seven Cities.’ 

‘He is welcome. Pass on.’ 

The grand portal was thrown open. The cham- 
berlain led the way up a vast but heavily moulded 
marble stair-case, and so through one of those inter- 
minable suites of apartments, that are the pride of 
Spanish palaces. All were furnished in a style ot 
obsolete magnificence. As they passed through the 
chambers, the title of Don Fernando was forwarded 
on by servants stationed at every door; and every 
where produced the most profound reverences and 
courtesies. At length they reached a magnificent 
saloon, blazing with tapers, in which the Alcayde, 
and the principal dignitaries of the city, were wait- 
ing to receive their illustrious guest. The grand 
chamberlain presented Don Fernando in due form, 
and falling back among the other officers of the 
household, stood as usual curling his whiskers and 
stroking his forked beard. 

Don Fernando was received by the Alcayde and 
the other dignitaries with the same stately and formal 
courtesy that he had every where remarked. In faxt, 
there was so much form and ceremonial, tha’ it 
seemed difficult to get at any thing social or sub- 
stantial. Nothing but bows, and compliments, and 
old-fashioned courtesies. The Alcayde and _ his 
courtiers resembled, in face and form, those quaint 
worthies to be seen in the pictures of old illuminated 
manuscripts; while the cavaliers and dames wha 
thronged the saloon, might have been taken for the 
antique figures of gobelin tapestry suddenly vivified 
and put in motion. 

The banquet, which had been kept back until the 
arrival of Don Fernando, was now announced ; and 
such a feast! such unknown dishes and obsolete 
dainties ; with the peacock, that bird of state and 
ceremony, served up in full plumage, in a golden 
And then, as Don 
Fernando cast his eyes over the glittering board, 
what a vista of odd heads and head-dresses, of 
formal bearded dignitaries, and stately dames, with 
castellated locks and towering plumes ! 

As fate would have it, on the other side of Don 
Fernando, was seated the daughter of the Alcayde. 
She was arrayed, it is true, in a dress that might 
have been worn before the flood ; but then, she had 
a melting black Andalusian eye, that was perfectly 
irresistible. Her voice, too, her manner, her move- 
ments, all smacked of Andalusia, and showed how 
female fascination may be transmitted from age to 
age, and clime to clime, without ever losing its 
power, or going out of fashion. Those who know 
the witchery of the sex, in that most amorous region 
of old Spain, may judge what musi have been the 
fascination to which Don Fernando was exposed, 
when seated beside one of the most captivating of 
its descendants. He was, as has already been hinted, 
of an inflammable temperament ; with a heart ready 
to get in a light blaze at every instant. And then he 
had been so wearied by pompous, tedious old cava- 
liers, with their formal bows and speeches; is it to 
be wondered at that he turned with delight. to the 
Alcayde’s daughter, all smiles, and dimples, and 
melting looks, and melting accents? © Beside, for I 
wish to give him every excuse in my power, he wag 
in a particularly excitable mood. from the novelty of 
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the scene before him, and his head was almost 
turned with this sudden and complete realization of 
all his hopes and fancies ; and then, in the flurry of 
the moment, he had taken frequent draughts at the 
wine-cup, presented him at every instant by officious 
pages, and all the world knows the effect of such 
draughts in giving potency to female charms. In a 
word, there is 10 concealing the matter, the banquet 
was not half over, before Don Fernando was making 
love, outright, to the Alcayde’s daughter. It was 
‘is old habitude, contracted long before his matri- 
monial engagement The young lady hung her head 
coyly ; her eye rested’ upon a ruby heart, sparkling 
in a ring on the hand of Don Fernando, a parting 
gage of love from Serafina. A blush crimsoned her 
very temples. She darted a glance of doubt at the 
ring, and then at Don Fernando. He read her 
doubt, and in the giddy intoxication of the moment, 


’ drew off the pledge of his affianced bride, and slipped 
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it on the finger of the Alcayde’s daughter. 

At this moment the banquet broke up. The 
chamberlain with his lofty demeanor, and his lack- 
lustre eyes, stood before him, and announced that 
the barge was waiting to conduct him back to the 
caravel. Don Fernando took a formal leave of 
the Alcayde and his dignitaries, and a tender fare- 
well of the Alcayde’s daughter, with a promise to 
throw himself at her feet on the following day. He 
was rowed back to his vessel in the same slow and 
stately manner, to the cadence of the same mourn- 
ful old ditty. He retired to his cabin, his brain whirl- 
ing with all that he had seen, and his heart now and 
then giving him a twinge as he recollected his tem- 
et infidelity to the ocautiful Serafina. He flung 

imself on his bed, and soon fell into a feverish sleep. 
His dreams were wild and incoherent. How long 
he slept he knew not, but when he awoke he found 
himself in a strange cabin, with persons around him 
of whom he had no knowledge. He rubbed his eyes 
to ascertain whether he were really awake. In re- 
ply to his inquiries, he was informed that he was on 

oard of a Portuguese ship, bound to Lisbon ; having 
been taken senseless from a wreck drifting about 
the ocean. 

Don Fernando was confounded and perplexed. 

He retraced every thing distinctly that had happened 
to him in the Island of the Seven Cities, and until 
he had retired to rest on board of the caravel. Had 
his vessel been driven from her anchors, and wrecked 
during his sleep? The people about him could give 
him no information on the subject. He talked to 
them of the Island of the Seven Cities, and of all 
that had befallen him there. They regarded his 
words as the ravings of delirium, and in their honest 
solicitude, administered such rough remedies, that 
he was fain to drop the subject, and observe a cau- 
tious taciturnity. 
- At length they arrived in the Tagus, and anchored 
before the famous city of Lisbon." Don Fernando 
sprang joyfully on shore, and hastened to his ances- 
tral mansion. To his surprise, it was inhabited by 
strangers ; and when he asked about his family, no 
one could give him any information cqncerning 
them. 

He now sought the mansion of Don Ramiro, for. 
the temporary flame kindled by the bright eyes of 
the Alcayde’s daughter had long since burnt itselt 
out, and his genuine passion for Serafina had revived 
with all its fervor. He approached the balcony, be- 
neath which he had so often serenaded her. Did 
his eyes deceive him? No! There was Serafina 
herself at the balcony. An exclamation of rapture 
burst from him, as he raised his arms toward her. 
She cast upon him a look of indignation, and hastily 
retiring, closed the casement Could she have heard 
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of his flirtation with the Alcayde’s daughter? He 
would soon dispel every doubt of his constancy 
The door was open. He rushed up-stairs, and en- 
tering the room, threw himself at her feet.’ She 
shrank back with affright, and took refuge in the 
arms of a youthful cavalier. 

‘What mean you, Sir,’ cried the latter, ‘ by thig 
intrusion ?’ 

‘What right have you,’ replied Don Fernando, 

to ask the question ?’ 

“The right of an affianced suitor !’ 

Don Fernando started, and turned pale. <«Oh, 
Serafina! Serafina!’ cried he, in a tone of agony, ‘is © 
this thy plighted constancy ?’ 

‘Serafina >—what mean you by Serafina? If it 
be this young lady you intend, her name is Maria.’ 

‘Is not this Serafina Alvarez, and is not that her 
portrait ?’ cried Don Fernando, pointing to a picture 
of his mistress. 

‘Holy Virgin!’ cried the young lady; ‘he is talk- 
ing of my great-grandmother !’ 

An explanation ensued, if that could be called an 
explanation, which plunged the unfortunate Fernan- 
do into tenfold perplexity. If he might believe his 
eyes, he saw before him his beloved Serafina; if he 
might believe his ears, it was merely her hereditary 
form and features, perpetuated in the person of her 
great-granddaughter. 

His brain began to spin. He sought the office ot 
the Minister of Marine, and made a report of his 
expedition, and of the Island of the Seven Cities, 
which he had so fortunately discovered. No body 
knew any thing of such an expedition, or such an 
island. He declared that he had undertaken the en- 
terprise under a formal contract with the. crown and 
had received a regular commission, constituting him 
Adelantado. This must be matter of record, and he 
insisted loudly, that the books of the department 
should be consulted. The wordy strife at length at- 
tracted the attention of an old, gray-headed clerk, 
who sat perched on a high stool, at a high desk, with 
iron-rimmed spectacles on the top of a thin, pinched 
nose, copying records into an enormous folio. He 
had wintered and summered in the department for a 
great part of a century, until he had almost grown 
to be a piece of the desk at which he sat; his mem- 
ory was a mere index of official facts and documents, 
and his brain was little better than red tape and 
parchment. After peering down for a time from his 
lofty perch, and ascertaining the matter in contro- 
versy, he put his pen behind his ear, and descended. 
He remembered to have heard something from his 
predecessor about an expedition of the kind in 
question, but then it had sailed during the reign of 
Don Ioam II., and he had been dead at least a hun- 
dred years. To put the matter beyond dispute, how- 
ever, the archives of the Torve do Tombo, that sep- _ 
ulchre of old Portuguese documents, were diligently 
searched, and a record was found of a contract be- 
tween the crown and one Fernando de Ulmo, for 
the discovery of the Island of the Seven Cities, and 
of a commission secured to him as Adelantado of 
the country he might discover. 

‘There!’ cried Don Fernando, triumphantly, ‘there 
you have proof, before your own eyes, of what I have 
said, I am the Fernando de Ulmo specified in that 
record, I have discovered the Island of the Seven 
Cities, and am entitled to be Adelantado, according 
to contract.’ 

The story of Don Fernando had certainly, what 
is pronounced the best of historical foundation, docu- 
mentary evidence; but when a man, in the bloom 
of youth, talked of events that had taken place above 
a century previously, as having happened to himself, 
it is no wonder that he was set down for a mad man. 
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The old clerk looked at him from above and below 
nis spectacles, shrugged his shoulders, stroked his 
chin, reascended his lofty stool, took the pen from 
behind his ears, and resumed his daily and eternal 
task, copying records into the fiftieth volume of a 
series of gigantic folios. The other clerks winked 
at each other shrewdly, and dispersed to their several 
places, and poor Don Fernando, thus left to him- 
self, flung out of the office, almost driven wild by 
these repeated perplexities. 

in the confusion of his mind, he instinctively re- 
paired to the mansion of Alvarez, but it was barred 
-against him. To break the delusion under which 
the youth apparently labored, and to convince him 
that the Serafina about whom he raved was really 
dead, he was conducted to her tomb. There she 
lay, a stately matron, cut out in alabaster; and there 
lay her husband beside her; a portly cavalier, in 
armor; and there knelt, on each side, the effigies of 
a numerous progeny, proving that she had been a 
fruitful vine. Even the very monument gave proof of 
the lapse of time, for the hands of her husband, which 
were folded as if in prayer, had lost their fingers, and 
the face of the once lovely Serafina was noseless. 

Don Fernando felt a transient glow of indignation 
at beholding this monumental proof of the incon- 
stancy of his mistress; but who could expect a 
-mistress to remain constant during a whole century 
of absence? And what right had he to rail about 
constancy, after what had passed between him and 
the Alcayde’s daughter? The unfortunate cavalier 
performed one pious act of tender devotion ; he had 
the alabaster nose of Serafina restored by a skilful 
statuary, and then tore himself from the tomb. 

He could now no longer doubt the fact that, some- 
how or other, he had skipped over a whole century, 
during the night he had spent at the Island of the 
Seven Cities ; and he was now as complete a stran- 
ger in his native city, as if he had never been there. 
A thousand times did he wish himself back to that 
wonderful island, with its antiquated banquet halls, 
where he had been so courteously received; and 
now that the once young and beautiful Serafina was 
nothing but a great-grandmother in marble, with 
generations of descendants, a thousand times would 
he recall the melting black eyes of the Alcayde’s 
daughter, who doubtless, like himself, was still flour- 
ishing in fresh juvenility, and breathe a secret wish 
that he were seated by her side. 

He would at once have set on foot another expe- 
dition, at his own expense, to cruise in search of 
the sainted island, but his means were exhausted. 
He endeavored to rouse others to the enterprise, 
setting forth the certainty of profitable results, of 
which his own experience furnished such unques- 
tionable proof. Alas! no one would give faith to 
his tale; but looked upon it as the feverish dream 
of a shipwrecked man. He persisted in his efforts ; 
holding forth in all places and all companies, until 
he became an object of jest and jeer to the light- 
minded, who mistook his earnest enthusiasm for a 

roof of insanity ; and the very children in the streets 
pantered him with the title of ‘The Adelantado of 
the Seven Cities.’ 

Finding all his efforts in vain, in his native city of 
Lisbon, he took shipping for the Canaries, as being 
nearer the latitude of his former cruise, and inhabit- 
ed by people given to nautical adventure. Here he 
found ready listeners to his story; for the old pilots 
and mariners of those parts were notorious island- 
hunters and devout believers in all the wonders of 
the seas. Indeed, one and all treated his adventure 
as a corhmon occurrence, and turning to each other, 
with a sagacious nod of the head, observed. ‘ He has 
been at the Island of St. Brandan.’ 
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They then went on to inform hn. of that great 
marvel and enigma of the ocean; of its repeated ap- 
pearance to the inhabitants of their islands ; and of 
the many but ineffectual expeditions that had been 
made in search of it. They took him to a promon- 
tory of the island of Palma, from whence the shad- 
owy St. Brandan had oftenest been descried, and 
they pointed out the very tract in the west where its 
mountains had been seen. 

Don Fernando listened with rapt attention. He 
had no longer a doubt that this mysterious and fuga- 
cious island must be the same with that of the Seven 
Cities; and that there must be some supernatural 
influence connected with it, that had operated upon 
himself, and made the events of a night occupy the 
space of a century. | 

He endeavored, but in vain, to rouse the islanders 
to another attempt at discovery; they had given up 


the phantom island as :ndeed inaccessible. ‘Fernan- 


do, however, was not to be discouraged, The idea 
wore itself deeper and deeper in his mind, until it 
became the engrossing subject of his thoughts and 
object of his being. Every morning he would repair 
to the promontory of Palma, and. sit there through- 
out the live-long day, in hopes of seeing the fairy 
mountains of St. Brandan peering above the hori- 
zon; every evening he returned to his home, a dis- 
appointed man, but ready to resume his post on the 
following morning. 

His assiduity was all in vain. He grew gray in 
his ineffectual attempt; and was at length fcund 
dead at his post. His grave is still shown in the 
island of Palma, and a cross is erected on the spot 
where he used to sit and look out upon the sea, in 
hopes of the reappearance of the enchanted islazd. 


NATIONAL NOMENCLATURE, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE KNICKERBOCKER, 


SIR: J am somewhat of the same way of think- 
ing, in regard to names, with that profound philoso- 
pher, Mr. Shandy, the elder, who maintained that 
some inspired high thoughts and heroic aims, while 
others entailed irretrievable meanness and vulgarity 
insomuch that a man might sink under the insignifi- 
cance of his name, and be absolutely ‘ Nicodemused 
into nothing.’ I have ever, therefore, thought it a 
great hardship for a man to be obliged to struggle 
through life with some ridiculous or ignoble ‘CArzst- 
Zam name, as it is too often falsely called, inflicted 
on him in infancy, when he could not choose for 
himself ; and would give him free liberty to change 


it for one more to his taste, when he had arrived at. 


years of discretion. 

I have the same notion with respect to local names. 
Some at once prepossess us ‘in favor of a place; 
others repel us, by unlucky associations of the mind; 
and I have known scenes worthy of being the very 
haunt of poetry and romance, yet doomed to irre- 
trievable vulgarity, by some ill-chosen name, which 
not even the magic numbers of a HALLECK or a 
BRYANT could elevate into poetical acceptation. 

This is an evil unfortunately too prevalent through- 
out our country, Nature has stamped the land with 
features of sublimity and beauty; but some of our 
noblest mountains and loveliest streams are in danger 
of remaining for ever unhonored and unsung, from 
bearing appellations totally abhorrent to the Muse, 
In the first place, our country is deluged with names 
taken from places in the old world, and applied to 
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places having no possible affinity or resemblance to 
their namesakes, This betokens a forlorn poverty of 
. Invention, and a second-hand spirit, content to cover 

its nakedness with borrowed or cast-off clothes of 
‘Europe. 

Then we have a shallow affectation of scholarship : 
the whole catalogue of ancient worthies is shaken 
out from the back of Lempriere’s Classical Diction- 
ary, and a wide region of wild country sprinkled 
sver-with the names of the heroes, poets, and sages 
of antiquity, jumbled into the most whimsical juxta- 
position, Then we have our political god-fathers ; 
topographical enginéers, perhaps, or persons em- 
ployed by government to survey and lay out town- 
ships. These, forsooth, glorify the patrons that give 
them bread; so we have the names of the great 
official men of the day scattered over the land, as if 
they were the real ‘salt of the earth,’ with which it 
was to be seasoned. Well for us is it, when these 
official great men happen to have names of fair ac- 
ceptation; but wo unto us, should a Tubbs or a 
Potts be in power: we are sure, in a little while, to 
find Tubbsvilles and Pottsylvanias springing up in 
every direction. A 

Under these melancholy dispensations of taste and 

‘loyalty, therefore, Mr. Editor, it is with a feeling of 
dawning hope, that I have lately perceived the atten- 
tion of persons of intelligence beginning to be awak- 
ened on this subject. I trust if the matter should 
once be taken up, it will not be readily abandoned. 
We are yet young enough, as a country, to remedy 
and reform much of what has been done, and to re- 
lease many of our rising towns and cities, and our 
ae streams, from names calculated to vulgarize the 

I have, on a former occasion, suggested the ex- 
pediency of searching out the original Indian names 
of places, and wherever they are striking and 
euphonious, and those by which they have been 
superseded are glaringly objectionable, to restore 
them. They would have the merit of originality, 
and of belonging to the country; and they would 
remain as reliques of the native lords of the soil, 
when every other vestige had disappeared. Many 
of these names may easily be regained, by reference 
to old title deeds, and to the archives of states and 
counties. In my own case, by examining the records 
of the county clerk’s office, I have discovered the In- 
dian names of various places and objects in the neigh- 
borhood, and have found them infinitely superior to 
the trite, poverty-stricken names which had been given 
by the settlers. A-beautiful pastoral stream, for in- 
stange, which winds for many a mile through one of 
the loveliest little valleys in the state has long been 
known by the common-place name of the ‘ Saw-mill 
River.’ In the old Indian grants, it is designated 
as the Neperan. Another, a perfectly wizard stream, 
which winds through the wildest recesses of Sleepy 
Hollow, bears the hum-drum name of Mill Creek: 
in the Indian grants, it sustains the euphonious title 
of the Pocantico. 

Similar researches have released Long-Island 
“from many of those paltry and vulgar names which 
fringed its beautiful shores; their Cow Bays, and 
Cow Necks, and Oyster Ponds, and Musquito Coves, 
which spread a spell of vulgarity over the whole 
island, and kept persons of taste and fancy at a dis- 
tance. : 

It would be an object worthy the attention of the 
historical societies, which are springing up in various 
parts of the Union, to have maps executed of their 
respective states or neighborhoods, in which all the 
Indian local names should, as far as possible, be re- 
stored, In fact, it appears to me that the nemen- 
clature of the country is almost of sufficient smportance 
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for the foundation of a distinct society ; or rather, a 
corresponding association of persons of taste and 
judgment, of all parts of the Union. Such an as- 
sociation, if properly constituted and composed, com- 
prising especially all the literary talent of the coun- 
try, though it might not have legislative power 
in its enactments, yet would have the all-pervading 
power of the press ; and the changes in nomencla- 
ture which it might dictate, being at once adopted 
by elegant writers in prose and poetry, and inter- 
woven with the literature of the country, would ulti- 
mately pass into popular currency. 

Should such a reforming association arise, I beg 
to recommend to its attention all those mongrel 
names that have the adjective Vew prefixed to .hem, 
and pray they may be one and all kicked out pf the 
country. Iam for none of these second-hand appei- 
lations, that stamp us a second-hand people, and 
that are to perpetuate us a new country to the end 
of time. ,Odds my life! Mr. Editor, I hope and 
trust we are to live to be an old nation, as well as 
our neighbors, and have no idea that our cities, when 
they shall have attained to venerable antiquity, shall 
still be dubbed Mew-York, and /Vew-London, and 
new this and mew that, like the Pont Neuf, (the New 
Bridge,) at Paris, which is the oldest bridge in that 
capital, or like the Vicar of Wakefield’s horse, which 
continued to be called ‘ the colt,’ until he died of old 
age. 

Speaking of New-York, reminds me of some ob- 
servations which I met with some time since, in one 
of the public papers, about the name of our state 
and city. The writer proposes to substitute for the 
present names, those of the STATE OF ONTARIO, 
and the Ciry OF MANHATTAN. I concur in his 
suggestion most heartily. Though born and brought 
up in the city of New-York, and though I love every 
stick and stone about it, yet I do not, nor ever did, 
relish its name. I like neither its sound nor its sig- 
nificance. As to its s¢gnzjicance, the very adjective 
new gives to our great commercial metropolis a sec- 
ond-hand character, as if referring to some older, 
more dignified, and important place, of which it 
was a mere copy; though in fact, if I am rightly in- 
formed, the whole name commemorates a grant by 
Charles II. to his brother, the duke of York, made 
in the spirit of royal munificence, of a tract of 
country which did not belong to him. As to the 
sound, what can you make of it, either in poetry or 
prose? New-York! Why, Sir, if it were to share 
the fate of Troy itself; to suffer a ten years’ siege, 
and be sacked and plundered; no modern Homer 
would ever be able to elevate the name to epic dig- 
nity. 

Now, Sir, ONTARIO would be a name worthy of 
the empire state. It bears with it the majesty of 
that internal’sea which washes our northwestern 
shore. Or, if any objection should be made, from 
its not being completely embraced within our bound- 
aries, there is the MOHEGAN, one of the Indian 
names for that glorious river, the Hudson, which 
would furnish an excellent state appellation. So 
also New-York might be called Manhatta, as it is 
named in some of the early records, and Manhattan 
used as the adjective. Manhattan, however, stands 
well as a substantive, and ‘ Manhattanese,’ which I 
observe Mr. COOPER has adopted in some of his 
writings, would be a very good appellation for a 
citizen of the commercial metropolis. 

A word or two more, Mr. Editor, and I have done. 
We want a NATIONAL NAME. We want it poeti- 
cally, and we want it politically. With the poetical 
necessity of the case I shall not trouble myselt. I 
leave it to our poets to tell how they manage to steet 
that collocation of words, ‘The United States of 
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North America,’ down the swelling tide of song, 
and to float the whole raft out upon the sea of he- 
roic poesy. I am now speaking of the mere pur- 
poses of common life. How is a citizen of this re- 
public to designate himself? As an American? 
There are two Americas, each subdivided into vari- 
ous empires, rapidly rising in importance. As a cit- 
izem of the United States? It is a clumsy, lumber- 
ing title, yet still it is not distinctive; for we have 
now the United States of Central America; and 


heaven knows how many ‘United States’ may ; 


spring up under the Proteus changes of Spanish 
America. 

This may appear matter of small concernment ; 
but any one that has travelled in foreign countries 
must be conscious of the embarrassment and cir- 
cumlocution sometimes occasioned by the want of a 
perfectly distinct and explicit national appellation. 
In France, when I have announced myself as an 
American, I have been supposed to belong to one of 
the French colonies; in Spain, to be from Mexico, or 
Peru, or some other Spanish-American country. 
Repeatedly have I found myself involved in a long 
geographical and political definition of my national 
identity. 

Now, Sir, meaning no disrespect to any of our co 
heirs of this great quarter of the world, I am for 
none of this coparceny in a name that is to mingle 
us up with the riff-raff colonies and off-sets of every 
nation of Europe. The title of American may serve 
to tell the quarter of the world to which I belong, 
the same as a Frenchman or an Englishman may 
call himself a European; but I want my own pecul- 
iar national name to rally under. I want an appel- 
lation that shall tell at once, and in a way not to be 
mistaken, that I belong to this very portion of Amer- 
ica, geographical and political, to which it is my 
pride and happiness to belong; that I am of the 
Anglo-Saxon race which founded this Anglo-Saxon 
empire in the wilderness; and that I have no part 
or parcel with any other race or empire, Spanish, 
French, or Portuguese, in either of the Americas, 
Such an appellation, Sir, would have magic in it. It 
would beds every part of the confederacy together 
as with a key-stone; it would be a passport to the 
citizen of our republic throughout the world. 

We have it in our power to furnish ourselves with 
such a national appellation, from one of the grand 
and eternal features of our country; from that noble 
chain of mountains which formed its back-bone, and 
ran through the ‘old confederacy,’ when it first de- 
clared our national independence. I allude to the 
Appalachian or Alleghany mountains. We might 
do this without any very inconvenient change in our 

resent titles. We might still use the phrase, ‘The 

nited States,’ substituting Appalachia, or Alle- 
ghania, (I should prefer the latter,) in place of 
America. The title of Appalachian, or Alle- 
ghanian, would still announce us as Americans, but 
would specify us as citizens of the Great Republic. 
Even our old national cypher of U. S. A. might re- 
main unaltered, designating the United States of 
Alleghania. 

These are crude ideas, Mr. Editor, hastily thrown 
gut to elicit the ideas of others, and to call attention 
te « subject of more national importance than may 
at first be supposed. 


Very respectfully yours, 
GEOFFREY CRAYON. 
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DESULTORY THOUGHTS ON CRITICISM. 


‘Ler a man write never so well, there are now-a-days a sort of 
persons they call critics, that, egad, have no more wit in them 
than so many hobby-horses : but they ’ll laugh at you, Sir, anc 
find fault, and censure things, that, egad, I’m sure they are not 
able to do themselves ; a sort of envious persons, that emulate 
the glories of persons of parts, and think to build their fame by 
calumniation of persons that, egad, to my knowledge, of ai 
persons in the world, are in nature the persons that do as much 
despise all that, as—a— In fine, I’ll say no more of ’em! 


REHEARSAL. 


ALL the world knows the story of the tempest- 
tossed voyager, who, coming upon a strange coast, 
and seeing a man hanging in chains, hailed it with 
joy, as the sign of a civilized country. In like man- 
ner we may hail, as a proof of the rapid advance- 
ment of civilization and refinement in this country, 
the increasing number of delinquent authors daily 
gibbetted for the edification of the public. 

In this respect, as in e.ery other, we are ‘going 
ahead’ with accelerated velocity, and promising to 
outstrip the superannuated countries of Europe. It _ 
is really astonishing to see the number of tribunals — 
incessantly springing up for the trial of literary 
offences. Independent of the high courts of Oyer 
and Terminer, the great quarterly reviews, we have 
innumerable minor tribunals, monthly and weekly, 
down to the Pie-poudre courts in the daily papers ; 
insomuch that no culprit stands so little chance of 
escaping castigation, as an unlucky author, guilty of 
an unsuccessful attempt to please the public. 

Seriously speaking, however, it is questionable 
whether our national literature is sufficiently ad-« 
vanced, to bear this excess of criticism ; and whether 
it would not thrive better, if allowed to spring up, 
for some time longer, in the freshness and vigor of 
native vegetation. When the worthy Judge Coulter, 
of Virginia, opened court for the first time in one of 
the upper counties, he was for enforcing all the rules 
and regulations that had grown into use in the old, 
long-settled counties. ‘This is all very well,’ said a 
shrewd old farmer; ‘but let me tell you, Judge 
See you set your coulter too deep for a new 
soil. 

For my part, I doubt whether either writer or 
reader is benefited by what is commonly called 
criticism. The former is rendered cautious and dis- 
trustful; he fears to: give way to those kindling 
emotions, and brave sallies of thought, which bear 
him up to excellence ; the latter is made fastidious 
and cynical; or rather, he surrenders his own inde- 
pendent taste and judgment, and learns to like and 
dislike at second hand. . 

Let us, for a moment, consider the nature of this 
thing called criticism, which exerts such a sway over 
the literary world. The pronoun we, used by critics, 
has a most imposing and delusive sound. The 
reader pictures to himselfa conclave of learned men, 
deliberating gravely and scrupulously un the merits 
of the book in question; examining it page by page, 
comparing and balancing their opinions, and when 
they have united in a conscientious verdict, publish- 
ing it for the benefit of the world: whereas the criti 
cism is generally the crude and hasty production of 
an individual, scribbling to while away an idle hour, 
to oblige a book-seller, or to defray current expenses. 
How often is it the passing notion of the hour, 
affected by accidental circumstances; by indisposi- 
tion, by peevishness, by vapors or indigestion; by 
personal prejudice, or party feeling. Sometimes a 
work is sacrificed, because the reviewer wishes a 
satirical article; sometimes because he wants a 
humorous one ; and sometimes because the author 
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reviewed has become offensively celebrated, and 
offers high game to the literary marksman. 

How often would the critic himself, if a conscien- 
tious man,reverse his opinion, had he time to revise 
it in a more sunny moment; but the press is wait- 
ing, the printer’s devil is at his elbow ; the article is 
wantcd to make the requisite variety for the number 
of the review, or the author has pressing occasion for 
the sum he 1s to receive for the article, so it is sent 
off, all blotted and blurred; with a shrug of the 
shoulders, and the consolatory ejaculation : ‘ Pshaw ! 
curse it! it’s nothing but a review!’ 

The critic, too, who dictates thus oracularly to 
the world, is perhaps some dingy, ill-favored, ill- 
mannered varlet, who, were he to speak by word 
of mouth, would be disregarded, if not scoffed at; 
but such is the magic of types; such the mystic 
operation of anonymous writing ; such the potential 
effect of the pronoun we, that his crude decisions, 
fulminated through the press, become circulated far 
and wide, control the opinions of the world, and give 
or destroy reputation. 

Many readers have grown timorous in their judg- 
ments since the all-pervading currency of criticism. 


They fear to express a revised, frank opinion about ! 


any new work, and to relish it honestly and heartily, 
lest it should be condemned in the next review, and 
they stand «convicted of bad taste. Hence they 
hedge their opinions, like a gambler his bets, and 
leave an opening to retract, and retreat, and qualify, 
and neutralize every unguarded expression of delight, 
until their very praise declines into a faintness that 
is damning. 

Were every one, on the contrary, to judge for him- 
self, and speak his mind frankly and fearlessly, we 
should have more true criticism in the world than at 

esent. Whenever a person is pleased with a work, 

e may be assured that it has good qualities. An 
author who pleases a variety of readers, must possess 
substantial powers of pleasing ; or, in other words, 
intrinsic merits; fer otherwise we acknowledge an 
effect, and deny the cause. The reader, therefore, 
should not suffer himself to be readily shaken from 
the conviction of his own feelings, by the sweeping 
censures of pseudo critics. The author ‘he has ad- 
mired, may be chargeable with a thousand faults ; 
but it is nevertheless beauties and excellencies that 
have excited his admiration; and he should recol- 
lect that taste and judgment are as much evinced in 
the perception of beauties among defects, as in a 
detection of defects among beauties. For my part, 
I honor the blessed and blessing spirit that is quick 
to discover and extol all that is pleasing and merito- 
rious. Give me the honest bee, that extracts honey 
from the humblest weed, but save me from the in- 
genuity of the spider, which traces its venom, even 
in the midst of a flower-garden. 

If the mere fact of being chargeable with faults 
and imperfections is to condemn an author, who is 
to escape? The greatest writers of antiquity have, 
in this way, been obnoxious to criticism. Aristotle 
himself has been accused of ignorance; Aristoph- 
anes of impiety and buffoonery; Virgil of plagi- 
arism, and a want of invention; Horace of obscurity ; 
Cicero has been said to want vigor and connexion, 
and Demosthenes’ to be deticient in nature, and in 
purity of language. Yet these have all survived the 
censures of the-critic, and flourished on to a glorious 
immortality. Every now and then the world is 
startieu oy some new doctrines in matters of taste, 
some levelling attacks on established creeds ; some 
sweeping denunciations of whole generations, or 
schools of writers, as they are called, who had 
seemed to be embalmed and canonized in public 
opinion. Such has been the case, for instance. with 


Pope, and Dryden, and Addison who for a time 
have almost been, shaken from their pedestals, and 
treated as false idols. 

It is singular, also, to see the fickleness of the 
world with respect to its favorites. Enthusiasm ex 
hausts itself, and prepares the way for dislike. The 
public is always for positive sentiments, and new 
sensations. When wearied of admiring, it delights 
to censure; thus coining a double set of enjoyments 
out of the same subject. Scott and Byron are scarce 
cold in their graves, and already we find criticism 
beginning to call in question those powers which 
held the world in magic thraldom, Even in our own 
country, one of its greatest geniuses has had some 
rough passages with the censors of the press; and 
instantly criticism begins to unsay all that it has 
repeatedly said in his praise; and the public are 
almost led ts believe that the pen which has so often 
delighted them, is absolutely destitute of the power 
to delight ! 

If, then, such reverses in opinion as to matters of 
taste can be so readily brought about, when may ar 
author feel himself secure? Where is the anchoring 
ground of popularity, when he may thus be driven 
from his moorings, and foundered even in harbor? 
The reader, too, when he is to consider himself safe 
in admiring, when he sees long-established altars 
overthrown, and his household deities dashed to the 
ground ! 

There is one consolatory reflection. Every abuse 
carries with it its own remedy or palliation. Thus 
the excess of crude and hasty criticism, which has 
of late prevailed throughout the literary world, and 
threatened to overrun our country, begins to produce 
its own antidote. Where there is a multiplicity of 
contradictory paths, a man must make his choice; 
in so doing, he has to exercise his judgment, and 
that is one great step to mental independence. He 
begins to doubt all, where all differ, and but one can 
be in the right. He is driven to trust to his own 
discernment, and his natural feelings; and here he 
is most likely to be safe. The author, too, finding 
that what is condemned at one tribunal, is applauded 
at another, though perplexed for a time, gives way - 
at length to the spontaneous impulse of his genius 
and the dictates of his taste, and writes in the way 
most natural to himself. It is thus that criticism, 
which by its severity may have held the little world 
of writers in check, may, by its very excess disarm 
itself of its terrors, and the hardihood of talent be- 
come restored. G. C. 


SPANISH ROMANCE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE KNICKERBOCKER. 


Str: I have already given you a legend or two 
drawn from ancient Spanish sources, and may occa- 
sionally give you a few more. I love these old Span- 
ish themes, especially when they have a dash of the 
Morisco in them, and treat of the times when the 
Moslems maintained a foot-hold in the peninsula. 
They have a high, spicy, oriental flavor, not to be 
found in any other themes that are merely European. 
In fact, Spain is a country that stands alone in the 
midst of Europe; severed in habits, manners, and 
modes of thinking, from all its continental neighbors, 
It is a romantic country ; but its romance has none 
of the sentimentality of modern European romance ; 
it is chiefly derived from the brilliant regions of the 
East, and from the high-minded schol of Saracenic 
chivalry. 
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The Arab invasion and conquest brought a higher 
civilization and a nobler style of thinking into Gothic 
Spain. The Arabs were a quick-witted, sagacious, 
proud-spirited, and poetical people, and were imbued 
with oriental science and literature. Wherever they 
established a seat of power, it became a rallying 
place for the learned and ingenious; and they soft- 
sned and refined the people whom they conquered. 
By degrees, occupancy seemed to give them a hered- 
itary right to their foot-hold in the land; they ceased 
.to be looked upon as invaders, and were regarded as 
rival neighbors. The peninsula, broken up into a 
variety of states, both Christian and Moslem, be- 
came for centuries a great campaigning ground, 
where the art of war seemed to be the principal 
business of man, and was carried to the highest pitch 
of romantic chivalry. The original ground of hos- 
tility, a difference of faith, gradually lost its rancor. 
Neighboring states, of opposite creeds, were occa- 
sionally linked together in alliances, offensive and 
defensive; so that the cross and crescent were to be 
seen side by side fighting against some common en- 
emy. In times of peace, too, the noble youth of either 
faith resorted to the same cities, Christian or Mos- 
lem, to school themselves in military science. Even 
in the temporary truces of sanguinary wars, the war- 
riors who had recently striven together in the deadly 
conflicts of the field, laid aside their animosity, met 
at tournaments, jousts, and other military festivities, 
and exchanged the courtesies of gentle and generous 

spirits. Thus the opposite races became frequently 
_ mingled together in peaceful intercourse, or if any 
rivalry took place, it was in those high courtesies 
and nobler acts which bespeak the accomplished 
cavalier. Warriors of opposite creeds became am- 
bitious of transcending each other in magnanimity 
as well as valor. Indeed, the chivalric virtues were 
refined upon to a degree sometimes fastidious and 
constrained ; but at other times, inexpressibly noble 
and affecting. The annals of the times teem with 
illustrious instances of high-wrought courtesy, ro- 
mantic generosity, lofty disinterestedness, and punc- 
tilious honor, that warm the very soul to read them. 
These have furnished themes for national plays and 
latin or have’been celebrated in those all-pervading 

allads which are as the life-breath of the people, 
and thus have continued to exercise an influence on 
the national character which centuries of vicissitude 
and decline have not been able to destroy ; so that, 
with all their faults, and they are many, the Span- 
sards, even at the present day, are on many points 
the most high-minded and proud-spirited people of 
Europe. It is true, the romance of feeling derived 
from the sources I have mentioned, has, like all 
other romance, its affectations and extremes. It 
renders the. Spaniard at times pompous and gran- 
diloquent ; prone to carry the ‘ pundonor,’ or point of 
honor, beyond the bounds of sober sense and sound 
morality; disposed, in the midst of poverty, to affect 
the ‘grande caballero,’ and to look down with sov- 
ereign disdain upon ‘arts mechanical,’ and all the 
gainful pursuits of plebeian life; but this very infla- 
tion of spirit, while it fills his brain with vapors, lifts 
him above a thousand meannesses ; and though it 
often keeps him in indigence, ever protects him from 
vulgarity. 

In the present day, when popular literature is run- 
ning into the low levels of life and luxuriating on the 
vices and follies of mankind, and when the universal 
pursuit of gain is trampling down the early growth 
of poetic feeling and wearing out the verdure of the 
soul, I question whether it would not be of service 
for the reader occasionally to turn to these records 
of prouder times and loftier modes of thinking, and to 
steep himself to the very lips in old Spanish romance. 


For my own part, I have a shelf or two of vener- 
able, parchment-bound tomes, picked up here and 
there about the peninsula, and filled with chronicles, 
plays, and ballads, about Moors and Christians, 
which I keep by me as mental tonics, in the same 
way that a provident housewife has her cupboard ot 
cordials. Whenever I find my mind brought below 
par by the common-place of every-day life, or jarred 
by the sordid collisions of the world, or put out of 
tune by the shrewd selfishness of modern utilitarian- 
ism, I resort to these venerable tomes, as did the 
worthy hero of La Mancha to his books of chivalry, 
and refresh and tone up my spirit by a deep draught 
of their contents. They have some such effect upon 
me as Falstaff ascribes to a good Sherris sack 
‘warming the blood and filling the brain with fiery 
and delectable shapes.’ : 

{ here subjoin, Mr. Editor, a small specimen of 
the cordials I have mentioned, just drawn from my 
Spanish cupboard, which I recommend to your pal- 
ate. . If you find it to your taste, you may pass it or 
to your readers. 

Your correspondent and well-wisher, 
GEOFFREY CRAYON. 


LEGEND OF DON MUNIO SANCHO DE ~ 
HINOJOSA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE SKETCH-BOOK. 


IN the cloisters of the ancient Benedictine convent 
of San Domingo, at Silos, in Castile, are the mould- 
ering yet magnificent monuments of the once power- 
ful and chivalrous family of Hinojosa. Among these, 
reclines the marble figure of a knight, in complete 


armor, with the hands pressed together, as if in | 


prayer. On one side of his tomb is sculptured in re- 
lief a band of Christian cavaliers, capturing a caval- 
cade of male and female Moors; on the other side, 
the same cavaliers are represented kneeling before 
an altar. The tomb, like most of the neighboring 
monument, is almost in ruins, and the sculpture is 
nearly unintelligible, excepting to the keen eye of the 
antiquary. The story connected with the sepulchre, 
however, is still preserved in the old Spanish chroni- 
cles, and is to the following purport. 


IN old times, several hundred years ago, there was 
a noble Castilian cavalier, named Don Munio Sancho 
de Hinojosa, lord of a border castle, which had stood 
the brunt of manya Moorish foray. He had seventy 
horsemen as his household troops, all of the ancient 
Castilian proof; stark warriors, hard riders, and men 
of iron; with these he scoured the Moorish lands, 
and made his name terrible throughout the borders. 
His castle hall was covered with banners, and scim- 
etars, and Moslem helms, the trophies of his prowess. 
Don Munio was, moreover, a keen huntsman ; and 
rejoiced in hounds of all kinds, steeds for the chase, 
and hawks for the towering sport of falconry. When 
not engaged in warfare, his delight was to beat up 
the neighboring forests; and scarcely ever did he 
ride forth, without hound and horn, a boar-spear in 
his hand, or a hawk upon his fist, and an attendant 
train of huntsmen. 

His wife, Donna Maria Palacin, was of a gentle 
and timid nature, little fitted to be the spouse of so 
hardy and adventurous a knight ; and many a tear 
did the poor lady shed, when he sallied forth upon 


his daring enterprises, and many a praver did she 


offer up for his safety. 
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As this doughty cavalier was one day hunting, he 
stationed himself in a thicket, on the borders of a 
green glade of the forest, and dispersed his followers 
to rouse the game, and drive it toward his stand. 
He had not been here long, when a cavalcade of 
Moors, of both sexes, came prankling over the forest 
lawn, They were unarmed, and magnificently dressed 


in robes of tissue and embroidery, rich shawls of 


India, bracelets and anklets of gold, and jewels that 
sparkled in the sun. 

At the head of this gay cavalcade, rode a youthful 
cavalier, superior to the rest in dignity and loftiness 

. of demeanor, and in splendor of attire; beside him 
was a damsel, whose veil, blown aside by the breeze, 
displayed a face of surpassing beauty, and eyes cast 
down in maiden modesty, yet beaming with tender- 
hess and joy. 

Don Munio thanked his stars for sending him such 
a prize, and exulted at the thought of bearing home 
to his wife the glittering spoils of these infidels. 
Putting his hunting-horn to his lips, he gave a blast 
that rung through the forest. His huntsmen came 
running from all quarters, and the astonished Moors 
were surrounded and made captives. 

The beautiful Moor wrung hér hands in despair, 
and her female attendants uttered the most piercing 
cries. The young Moorish cavalier alone retained 
self-possession. He inquired the name of the Chris- 

_tian knight, who commanded this troop of horsemen. 
When told that it was Don Munio Sancho de Hino- 
josa, his countenance lighted up. Approaching that 
cavalier, and kissing his hand, ‘Don Munio Sancho,’ 
said he, ‘I have heard of your fame as a true and 
valiant knight, terrible in arms, but schooled in the 
noble virtues of chivalry. Such do I trust to find 
you. In me you behold Abadil, son of a Moorish 
Alcayde. Iam on the way to celebrate my nuptials 
with this lady; chance has thrown us in your power, 
but I confide in your magnanimity. Take all our 
treasure and jewels ; demand what ransom you think 
proper for our persons, but suffer us not to be in- 
sulted or dishonored. 

When the good knight heard this appeal, and be- 
held the beauty of the youthful pair, his heart was 
touched with tenderness and courtesy. ‘God for- 
bid, said he, ‘that 1 should disturb such happy nup- 
tials. My prisoners in troth shall ye be, for fifteen days, 
and immured within my castle, where I claim, as con- 
queror, the right of celebrating your espousals.’ 

So saying, he despatched one of his fleetest horse- 
men in advance, to notify Donna Maria Palacin of 
the coming of this bridal party; while he and his 
huntsmen escorted the cavalcade, not as captors, 
but as a guard of honor. As they drew near to the 
castle, the banners were hung out, and the trumpets 
sounded from the battlements ; and on their nearer 
approach, the draw-bridge was lowered, and Donna 
Maria came forth to meet them, attended by her 
ladies and knights, her pages and her minstrels. 
She took the young bride, Allifra, in her arms, 
kissed her with the tenderness of a sister, and con- 
ducted her into the castle. In the mean time, Don 
Munio sent*forth missives in every direction, and had 
viands and dainties of all kinds collected from the 
country round; and the wedding of the Moorish 
lovers was celebrated with all possible state and 
festivity. For fifteen days, the castle was given up 
to jcy and revelry. There were tiltings and jousts 
at the ring, and bull-fights, and banquets, and 
dances to the sound of minstrelsy. When the fifteen 
days were at an end, he made the bride and bride- 
groom magnificent presents, and conducted them 
and their attendants safely beyond the borders. 
Such, in old times, were the courtesy and generosity 
of a Spanish cavalier. 
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Several years after this event, the King of Castile 
summoned his nobles to assist him in a campaign 
against the Moors. Don Munio Sancho was among 
the first to answer to the call, with seventy horse- 
men, all staunch and well-tried warriors. His wife, 
Donna Maria, hung about his neck. ‘Alas, my 
lord!’ exclaimed she, ‘how often wilt thou tempt 
thy fate, and when will thy thirst for glory be ap- 
peased !’ 

‘One battle more,’ replied Don Munio, ‘ one battle 
more, for the honor of Castile, and I here make a 
vow, that when this is over, I will lay by my sword, 
and repair with my cavaliers in pilgrimage to the 
sepulchre of our Lord at Jerusalem.’ The cavaliers 
all joined with him in the vow, and Donna Marta 
felt in some degree soothed in spirit: still, she saw 
with a heavy heart the departure of her husband, 
and watched his banner with wistful éyes, until it 
disappeared among the trees of the forest. 

The King of Castile led his army to’the plains of 
Almanara, where they encountered the Moorish host, 
near to Ucles. The battle was long and bloody ; the 
Christians repeatedly wavered, and were as often 
rallied by the energy of their-commanders. Don 
Munio was covered with wounds, but refused to 
leave the field. The Christians at length gave way, 
and the king was hardly pressed, and in danger of 
being captured. 

Don Munio called upon his cavaliers to follow 
him to the rescue. ‘Now is the time,’ cried he, ‘to 
prove your loyalty. Fall to, like brave men! We 
fight for the true faith, and if we lose our lives here, 
we gain a better life hereafter.’ 

Rushing with his men between the king and -his 
pursuers, they checked the latter in their career, and 
gave time for their monarch to escape; but they fell 
victims to their loyalty. They all fought to the last 
gasp. Don Munio was singled out by a powerful 
Moorish knight, but having been wounded in the 
right arm, he fought to disadvantage, and was slain. 
The battle being over, the Moor paused to possess 
himself of the spoils of this redoubtable Christian 
warrior. When he unlaced the helmet, however, 
and beheld the countenance of Don Munio, he gave 
a great cry, and smote his breast. ‘Wo is me!’ 
cried he; ‘I have slain my benefactor! The flower . 
of knightly virtue! the most magnanimous of cava- 
liers !’ 


WHILE the battle had been raging on the plain’ 
of Salmanara, Donna Maria Palacin remained in her 
castle, a prey to the keenest anxiety. Her eyes were 
ever fixed on the road that led from the country of 
the Moors, and often she asked the watchman of 
the tower, ‘ What seest thou?’ 

One evening, at the shadowy hour of twilight, the 
warden sounded his horn. ‘I see,’ cried he, ‘a 
numerous train winding up the valley. There are 
mingled Moors and Christians. The banner of my 
lord is in the advance. Joyful tidings!’ exclaimed 
the old seneschal: ‘my lord returns in triumph, and 
brings captives!’ - Then the castle courts rang with 
shouts of joy; and the standard was displayed, and 
the trumpets were sounded, and the draw-bridge 
was lowered, and Donna Maria went forth with her 
ladies, and her knights, and her pages, and her min- 
strels, to welcome her lord from the wars. But as 
the train drew nigh, she beheld a sumptuous bier, 
covered with black velvet, and on it lay a warrior, as 
if taking his repose: he lay in his armor, with his 
helmet on his head, and his sword in his hand, as 
one who had never been conquered, and around the 
bier were the escutcheons of the house of Hinojosa. 

A number of Moorish cavaliers attended the bier 
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with emblems ot mourning, and with dejected coun- 
* tenances: and their leader cast himself at the feet 
of Donna Maria, and hid his face in his hands. She 
beheld in him the gallant Abadil, whom she had 
once welcomed with his bride to her castle, but who 
now came with the body of her lord, whom he had 
unknowingly slain in battle ! 


THE sepulchre erected in the cloisters of the Con- 
gent of San Domingo was achieved at the expense 
of the Moor Abadil, as a feeble testimony of his 
grief for the death of the good knight Don Munio, 
and his reverence for his memory. The tender and 
faithful Donna Maria soon followed her lord to the 
tomb. On one of the stones of a small arch, beside 
his sepulchre, is the following simple inscription: 
‘Hic jacet. Maria Palacin, uxor Munonis Sanci 
De Finojosa:’ Here lies Maria Palacin, wife of 
Munio Sancho de Hinojosa. 

The legend of Don Munio Sancho does not con- 
clude with his death. On the same day on which 
the battle took place on the plain of Salmanara, a 
chaplain of the Holy Temple at Jerusalem, while 
standing at the outer gate, beheld a train of Christian 
cavaliers advancing, as if in pilgrimage. The chap- 
lain was a native of Spain, and as the pilgrims ap- 
proached, he knew the foremost to be Don Munio 
Sancho de Hinojosa, with whom he had been well 
acquainted in former times. -Hastening to the patri- 
arch, he told him of the honorable rank of the pil- 
grims at the gate. The patriarch, therefore, went 
forth with a grand procession of priests and monks, 
and received the pilgrims with all due honor. There 
were seventy cavaliers, beside their leader, all stark 
and lofty warriors. They carried their helmets in 
their hands, and their faces were deadly pale. They 
greeted no one, nor looked either to the right or to 
the left, but entered the chapel, and kneeling before 
the Sepulchre of our Saviour, performed their orisons 
in silence. When they had concluded, they rose as 
if to depart, and the patriarch and his attendants 
advanced to speak to them, but they were no more 
to be seen. Every one marvelled what could be 
the meaning of this prodigy. The patriarch care- 
fully noted down the day, and sent to Castile to 
leam tidings of Don Munio Sancho de Hinojosa. 
He received for reply, that on the very day specified, 
that worthy knight, with seventy of his followers, 
had been slain in battle. These, therefore, must 
have been the blessed spirits of those Christian war- 
riors, come to fulfil their vow of a pilgrimage to. the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. Such was Castilian 
faith, in the olden time, which kept its word, even 
beyond the grave. 

If any one should doubt of the miraculous appari- 
tion of these phantom knights, let him consult the 
History of the Kings of Castile and Leon, by the 
learned and pious Fray Prudencio de Sandoval, 
Bishop of Pamplona, where he will find it recorded 
in the History of the King Don Alonzo VI., on the 
hundred and second page. It is too precious a 
vegend to be lightly abandoned to the doubter, 


COMMUNIPAW. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE KNICKERBOCKER. 


Sir. I observe, with pleasure, that you are per- 
forming from time to time a pious duty, imposed 
upon you, I may say, by the name you have adopted 
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as your titular standard, in following in the footsteps - 
of the venerable KNICKERBOCKER, and gleaning 
every fact concerning the early times of the Man. 

hattoes which may have escaped his hand. I trust, 

therefore, a few particulars, legendary and statistical, 

concerning a place which figures conspicuously in — 
the early pages of his history, will not be unaccep'- 
able. I allude, Sir, to the ancient and renowned 
village of Communipaw, which, according to the 
veracious Diedrich, and to equal'y veracious tradi- 
tion, was the first spot where our ever-to-be-la- 
mented Dutch progenitors planted their standard 

and cast the seeds of empire, and from whence sub- 
sequently sailed the memorable expedition under 
Oloffe the Dreamer, which landed on the opposite 
island of Manahatta, and founded the present city ot 

New-York, the city of dreams and speculations. 

Communipaw, therefore, may truly be called the 
parent of New-York; yet it is an astonishing fact, 
that though immediately opposite to the great city it | 
has produced, from whence its red roofs and tin 
weather-cocks can actually be descried peering above 
the surrounding apple orchards, it should be almost 
as rarely visited, and as little known by the inhabit- — 
ants of the metropolis, as if it had been locked up — 
among the Rocky Mountains. Sir, I think there is 
something unnatural in this, especially in these times — 
of ramble and research, when our citizens are an- 
tiquity-hunting in every part of the world. Curios- 
ity, like charity, should begin at home; and I would 
enjoin it on our worthy burghers, especially those of _ 
the real Knickerbocker breed, before they send their — 
sons abroad to wonder and grow wise among the 
remains of Greece and Rome, to let them make a 
tour of ancient Pavonia, from Weehawk even to the 
Kills, and meditate, with filial reverencé, on the — 
moss-grown mansions of Communipaw. 3 

Sir, I regard this much-neglected village as one of 
the most remarkable places in the country. The in- 
telligent traveller, as he looks down upon it from the 
Bergen Heights, modestly nestled among its cab- 
bage-gardens, while the great flaunting city it has 
begotten is stretching far and wide on the opposite 
side of the bay, the intelligent traveller, I say, will 
be filled with astonishment; not, Sir, at the village 
of Communipaw, which in truth is a very small vil- 
lage, but at the almost incredible fact that so small 
a village should have produced so great a city. It 
looks to him, indeed, like some squat little dame, 
with a tall grenadier of a son strutting by her side; 
or some simple-hearted hen that has unwittingly 
hatched out a long-legged turkey. 

But this is not all for which Communipaw is re- 
markable. Sir, it is interesting on another account. 
It is to the ancient province of the New-Netherlands 
and the classic era of the Dutch dynasty, what Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii are to ancient Rome and the 
glorious days of the empire. Here every thing re- © 
mains in statu, quo, as it was in the days of Oloffe 
the Dreamer, Walter the Doubter, and the other 
worthies of the golden age; the same broad-brim- 
med hats and broad-bottomed breeches; the same 
knee-buckles and shoe-buckles; the same close- _ 
quilled caps and linsey-woolsey short-gowns and 
petticoats; the same implements and utensils and 
forms and fashions; in a word, Communipaw at the 
present day is a picture of what New-Amsterdam 
was before the conquest. The ‘intelligent traveller ’ 
aforesaid, as he treads its streets, is struck with the 
primitive character of every thing around him. In- 
stead of Grecian temples for dwelling-houses, with 
a great column of pine boards in the way of every 
window, he beholds high peaked roofs, gable ends 
to the street, with weather-cocks at top, and windows 
of all sorts and sizes; large ones for the grown-ur 
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‘members of the family, and little ones for the little 


folk, Instead of cold marble porches, with close- 
locked doors and brass knockers, he sees the doors 
hospitably open; the worthy burgher smoking his 
pipe on the old-fashioned stoop in front, with his 
‘vrouw’ knitting beside him; and the cat and her 
kittens at their feet sleeping in the sunshine. 
Astonished at the obsolete and ‘old world’ air of 


_ every thing around him, the intelligent traveller de- 


mands how all this has come to pass. Herculaneum 
and Pompeii remain, it is true, unaffected by the va- 
tying fashions of centuries ; but they were buried by 
a volcano and preserved in ashes. What charmed 
spell has kept this wonderful little place unchanged, 
though in sight of the most changeful city in the 
universer Has it, too, been buried under its cab- 
bage-gardens, and only dug out in modern days for 
the wonder and edification of the world? The re- 
ply involves a point of history, worthy of notice and 
record, and reflecting immortal honor on Communi- 
paw. 

At the time when New-Amsterdam was invaded 
and conquered by British foes, as has been related 
in the history of the venerable Diedrich, a great dis- 
persion took place among the Dutch inhabitants. 
Many, like the illustrious Peter Stuyvesant, buried 
themselves in rural retreats in the Bowerie; others, 
like Wolfert Acker, took refuge in various remote 
parts of the Hudson; but there was one staunch, 
unconquerab:e band that determined to keep to- 
gether, and preserve themselves, like seed corn, for 
the future fructification and perpetuity of the Knick- 
erbocker race. These were headed by one Garret 
Van Horne, a gégantic Dutchman, the Pelayo of the 
New-Netherlands. Under his guidance, they re- 
treated across the bay and buried themselves among 
the marshes of ancient Pavonia, as did the followers 
of Pelayo among the mountains of Asturias, when 
Spain was overrun by its Arabian invaders. 

The gallant Van Horne set up his standard at 


~ Communipaw, and invited all those to rally under it, 


who were true Nederlanders at heart, and deter- 
mined to resist all foreign intermixture or encroach- 
ment. A strict non-intercourse was observed with 
the captured city; not a boat ever crossed to it from 
Communipaw, and the English language was rigor- 
ously tabooed throughout the village and its depend- 
encies, Every man was sworn to wear his hat, cut 
his coat, build his house, and harness his horses, 
exactly as his father had done before him; and to 
permit nothing but the Dutch language to be spoken 
in his household. 

As a citadel of the place, and a strong-hold for the 
preservation and defence of every thing Dutch, the 
gallant Van Horne erected a lordly mansion, with a 
chimney perched at every corner, which thence de- 
rived the aristocratical name of ‘The House of the 
Four Chimnies.’ Hither he transferred many of the 
precious reliques of New-Amsterdam; the great 
round-crowned hat that once covered the capacious 
head of Walter the Doubter, and the identical shoe 
with which Peter the Headstrong kicked his pusil- 
Janimous councillors down-stairs. St. Nicholas, it 
is said, took this loyal house under his especial pro- 
tection ; and a Dutch soothsayer predicted, that as 
.ong as it should stand, Communipaw would be safe 
from the intrusion either of Briton or Yankee. 

In this house would the gallant Van Horne and his 
compeers hold frequent councils of war, as to the 

ssibility of re-conquering the province from the 
British ; and here would they sit for hours, nay, days, 
together smoking their pipes and keeping watch 
upon the growing city of New-York; groaning in 
spirit whenever they saw a new house erected or 
hin launched, and persuading themselves that Ad- 
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miral Van Tromp would one day or other arrive te 
sweep out the invaders with the broom which he 
carried at his mast-head. 

Years rolled by, but Van Tromp never arrived. 
The British strengthened themselves in the land, 
and the captured city flourished under their domina- 
tion. Still, the worthies of Communipaw would not 
despair ; something or other, they were sure, would 
turn up to restore the power of the Hogen Mogens, 
the Lord States-General; so they kept smoking and 
smoking, and watching and watching, and turnin 
the same few thoughts over and over in a perpetua 
circle, which is commonly called deliberating. In 
the mean time, being hemmed up within a narrow 
compass, between the broad bay and the Bergen 
hills, they grew poorer and poorer, until they had 
scarce the wherewithal to maintain their pipes in. 
fuel during their endless deliberations. 

And now must I relate’a circumstance which will 
call for a little exertion of faith on the part of the 
reader; but I can only say that if he doubts it, he 
had better not utter his doubts in Communipaw, as 
it is among the religious beliefs of the place. It is, 
in fact, nothing more nor less than a miracle, worked 
by the blessed Saint Nicholas, for the relief and sus- 
tenance of this loyal community. 

It so happened, in this time of extremity, that in 
the course of cleaning the House of the Four Chim- 
nies, by an ignorant housewife who knew nothing of 
the historic value of the reliques it contained, the old 
hat of Walter the Doubter and*the executive shoe 
of Peter the Headstrong were thrown out of doors 
as rubbish. But mark the consequence. The good 
Saint Nicholas kept watch over these precious rel- 
iques, and wrought out of them a wonderful prov- 
idence. 

The hat of Walter the Doubter falling on a ster- 
coraceous heap of compost, in the rear of the house, 
began forthwith to vegetate. Its broad brim spread 
forth grandly and exfoliated, and its round crown 
swelled and crimped and consolidated until the 
whole became a prodigious cabbage, rivaling in 
magnitude the capacious head of the Doubter. Ina 
word, it was the origin of that renowned species of 
cabbage known, by all Dutch epicures, by the name 
of the Governor’s Head, and which is to this day 
the glory of Communipaw. 

On the other hand, the shoe of Peter Stuyvesant 
being thrown into the river, in front of the house, 
gradually hardened and concreted, and became cov- 
ered with barnacles, and at length turned into a 
gigantic oyster; being the progenitor of that illus- 
trious species known throughout the gastronomical 
world by the name of the Governor’s Foot. 

These miracles were the salvation of Communi- 
paw. The sages of the place immediately saw in 
them the hand of Saint Nicholas, and understood 
their mystic signification, They set to work with 
all diligence to cultivate and multiply these great 
blessings ; and so abundantly did the gubernatorial] 
hat and shoe fructify and increase, that in a little 
time great patches of cabbages were to be seen ex- 
tending from the village of Communipaw quite to 
the Bergen Hills; while the whole bottom of the bay 
in front became a vast bed of oysters. Ever since 
that time this excellent community has been divided 
into two great classes: those who cultivate the land 
and those who cultivate the water. The former 
have devoted themselves to the nurture and edifica 
tion of cabbages, rearing them in all their varieties 
while the latter have formed parks and plantations, 
under water, to which juvenile oysters are trans- 
planted from foreign parts, to finish their education 

As these great sources of profit multiplied upon 
their hands, the worthy inhabitants of Communipaw 
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began to long for a market at which to dispose of 
their superabundance. This gradually produced 
once more an intercourse with New-York; but it 
was always carried on by the old people and the ne- 
groes ; never would they permit the young folks, of 
either sex, to visit the city, lest they should get tainted 
with foreign manners and bring home foreign fash- 
ions. 
the market, with hat and garb of antique Dutch fash- 
ion, you may be sure he is one of the old uncon- 
quered race of the ‘ bitter blood,’ who maintain their 
strong-hold at Communipaw. 

In modern days, the hereditary bitterness against 
the English has lost much of its asperity, or rather 
has become merged in a new source of jealousy and 
apprehension: I allude to the incessant and wide- 


- spreading irruptions from New-England. Word has 


been continually brought back to Communipaw, by 
those of the community who return trom their trad- 
ing voyages in cabbages and oysters, of the alarming 
power which the Yankees are gaining in the ancient 
city of New-Amsterdam; ‘elbowing the genuine 
Knickerbockers out of all civic posts of honor and 

rofit; bargaining them out of their hereditary 

omesteads; pulling down the venerable houses, 
with crow-step gables, which have stood since the 
time of the Dutch rule, and erecting, instead, granite 
stores, and marble banks; in a word, evincing a 
deadly determination to obliterate every vestige of 
the good old Dutch times. 

In consequence of the jealousy thus awakened, 
the worthy traders from Communipaw confine their 
dealings, as much as possible, to the genuine Dutch 
families. If they furnish the Yankees at all, it is 
with inferior articles. Never can the latter procure 
a real ‘Governor’s Head,’ or ‘Governor’s Foot,’ 
though they have offered extravagant prices for the 
tame, to grace their table on the annual festival of 
the New-England Society. 

But what has carried this hostility to the Yankees 
to the highest pitch, was an attempt made by that 
all-pervading race to get possession of Communipaw 
itself. Yes, Sir; during the late mania for land 
speculation, a daring company of Yankee projectors 
landed before the village ; stopped the honest burgh- 
ers on the public highway, and endeavored to bar- 
gain them out of their hereditary acres; displayed 
lithographic maps, in which their cabbage-gardens 
were laid out into town lots ; their oyster-parks into 
docks and quays; and even the House of the Four 
Chimnies metamorphosed into a bank, which was to 
enrich the whole neighborhood with paper money. 

Fortunately, the gallant Van Hornes came to the 
rescue, just as some of the worthy burghers were on 
the point of capitulating. The Yankees were put to 
the rout, with signal confusion, and have never since 
dared to show their faces in the place. The good 
people continue to cultivate their cabbages, and rear 
their oysters ; they know nothing of banks, nor joint 
stock companies, but treasure up their money in 
stocking-feet, at the bottom of the family chest, or 
bury it in iron pots, as did their fathers and grand- 
fathers before them. 

As tothe House of the Four Chimnies, it stil] re- 
mains in the great and tall family of the Van Hornes. 
Here are to be seen ancient Dutch corner cupboards, 
chests of drawers, and massive clothes-presses, 
quaiatly carved, and carefully waxed and polished ; 
together with divers thick, black-letter volumes, with 
brass clasps, printeu of yore in Leyden and Amster- 
dam, and handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, in the family, but never read. They are pre- 
served in the archives, among sundry old parchment 
deeds, in Dutch and English, bearing the seals of 
the early governors of the province, 


Even to this day, if you see an old burgher in. 
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In this house, the primitive Dutch holidays of Paas_ 


and Pinxter are faithfully kept up; and New-Year 
celebrated with cookies and cherry-bounce; nor is 


the festival of the blessed St. Nicholas forgotten, 


when all the children are sure to hang up their, 
stockings, and to have them filled according to their 
deserts; though, it is said, the good saint 1s occa- 
sionally perplexed in his nocturnal visits, which 
chimney to descend. é 

Of late, this portentous mansion has begun to give 
signs of dilapidation and decay. Some have attributed 
this to the visits mace by the young people to the 
city, and their bringing thence various modern fash- 
ions; and to their neglect of the Dutch language, 
which is gradually becoming confined to the older 
persons in the community. The house, too, was 
greatly shaken by high winds, during the prevalence 
of the speculation mania, especially at the time of 
the landing of the Yankees. Seeing how mysteri- 
ously the fate of Communipaw is identified with this 
venerable mansion, we cannot wonder that the older 
and wiser heads of the community should be filled 
with dismay, whenever a brick is toppled down from 
one of the chimnies, or a weather-cock is blown off 
from a gable-end. : 

The present lord of this historic pile, i am happy 
to say, is calculated to maintain it in all its integrity. 
He is of patriarchal age, and is worthy of the days 
of the patriarchs. He has done his utmost to in- 
crease and multiply the true race in the land. His 
wife has not been inferior to him in zeal, and they 
are surrounded by a goodly progeny of children, 
and grand-children, and great-grand-children, who 
promise to perpetuate the name of Van Horne, until 
time shall be no more. So be it! Long may the 
horn of the Van Hornes continue to be exalted in 
the land! Tall as they are, may their shadows 
never be less! May the House of the Four Chimnies 
remain for ages, the citadel of Communipaw, and 
the smoke of its chimnies continue to ascend, a 
sweet-smelling incense in the nose of St. Nicholas ! 


With great respect, Mr. Editor, 
Your ob’t servant, 
HERMANUS VANDERDONK. 


CONSPIRACY OF THE COCKED HATS. | 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE KNICKERBOCKER. 


Sir: I have read with great satisfaction the valu- 
able paper of your correspondent, Mr. HERMANUS 
VANDERDONK, (who, I take it, is a descendant of 
the learned Adrian Vanderdonk, one of the early 
historians of the Nieuw-Nederlands,) giving sundry 
particulars, legendary and statistical, touching the 
venerable village of Communipaw and its fate-bound 
citadel, the House of the Four Chimnies. It goes 
to prove what I have repeatedly maintained, that we 
live in the midst of history and mystery and romance; 
and that there is no spot in the world more rich in 
themes for the writer of historic novels, heroic melo- 
dramas, and rough-shod epics, than this same busi- 
ness-looking city of the Manhattoes and its environs, 
He who would find these elements, however, must 
not seek them among the moder improvements and 
modern people of this monied metropolis, but must 
dig for them, as for Kidd the pirate’s treasures, in 
out-of-the-way places, and among the ruins of the 
past. 

Poetry and romance received a fatal blow at the 
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overthrow of the ancient Dutch dynasty, and have 
ever since been gradually withering*under the grow- 
ing domination of the Yankees, They abandoned 
our hearths when the old Dutch tiles were super- 
seded by marble chimney-pieces ; when brass and- 
irons made way for Solshen grates, and the crack- 
ling and blazing fire of nut-wood gave place to the 
smoke and stench of Liverpool coal; and on the 
downfall of the last gable-end house, their requiem 
was tolled from the tower of the’ Dutch church in 
Nassau-street by the old bell that came from Hol- 
-land. But poetry and romance still live unseen 
among us, or seen only by the enlightened few, who 
are able to contemplate this city and its environs 
through the medium of tradition, and clothed with 
the associations of foregone ages. 

Would you seek these elements in the country, Mr. 
Editor, avoid all turnpikes, rail-roads, and steam- 
boats, those abominable inventions by which the 
usurping Yankees are strengthening themselves in 
the land, and subduing every thing to utility and 
common-place. Avoid all towns and cities of white 
clap-board palaces and Grecian temples, studded 
with ‘ Academies,’ ‘Seminaries,’ and ‘Institutes,’ 
which glisten along our bays and rivers; these are 
the strong-holds of Yankee usurpation ; but if haply 
you light upon some rough, rambling road, winding 
_ between stone fences, gray with moss, and over- 
grown with elder, poke-berry, mullein, and sweet- 
briar, with here and there a low, red-roofed, white- 
washed farm-house, cowering among apple and 
cherry trees; an old stone church, with elms, wil- 
~ lows, and button-woods, as old-looking as itself, and 
tomb-stones almost buried in their own graves ; and, 
peradventure, a small log school-house at a cross- 
road, where the English is still taught with a thick- 
ness of the tongue, instead of a twang of the nose; 
should you, I say, light upon such a neighborhood, 
Mr. Editor, you may thank your stars that you have 
found one of the lingering haunts of poetry and ro- 
mance. 

Your correspondent, Sir, has touched upon that 
sublime and affecting feature in the history of Com- 
munipaw, the retreat of the patriotic band of Neder- 
landers, led by Van Horne, whom he justly terms 
the Pelayo of the New-Netherlands. He has given 
“ you:a picture of the manner in which they ensconced 
themselves in the House of the Four Chimnies, and 
awaited with heroic patience and perseverance the 
day that should see the flag of the Hogen Mogens 
once more floating on the fort of New-Amsterdam. 

Your correspondent, Sir, has but given you a 
glimpse over the threshold ; I will now let you into 
the heart of the mystery of this most mysterious and 
eventful village. Yes, Sir, I will now 


—— ‘unclasp a secret book ; 
And to your quick conceiving discontents, 
V’ll read you matter deep and dangerous, 
As full af peril and adventurous spirit, 
As to o’er walk a current, roaring loud, 
On the unsteadfast footing of a spear.’ 


Sir, it is one of the most beautiful and interesting 
facts connected with the history of Communipaw, 
chat the early feeling of resistance to foreign rule, 
alluded to by your correspondent, is still kept up. 
Yes, Sir, a settled, secret, and determined conspiracy 
has been going on for generations among this in- 
domitable people, the descendants of the refugees 
from New-Amsterdam; the object of which is to 
redeem their ancient seat of empire, and to drive the 
losel Yankees out of the land. fe 
Communipaw, it is true, has the glory of originat- 
* Ing this conspiracy ; and it was hatched and reared 
in the. House of the Four Chimnies ; but it has spread 
far and wide over ancient Pavonia, surmounted the 
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heights of Bergen, Hoboken, and Weehawk, crept 
up along the banks of the Passaic and the Hacken 
sack, until it pervades the whole chivalry of the 
country from Tappan Slote in the north to Piscata- 
way in the south, including the pugnacious village 
of Rahway, more heroically cenominated Spank- 
town. 

Throughout all these regions a great ‘in-and-in 
confederacy ’ prevails, that is to say, a confederacy 
among the Dutch families, by dint of diligent and 
exclusive intermarriage, to keep the race pure and to 
multiply. If ever, Mr. Editor, in the course of your 
travels between Spank-town and Tappan Slote, you 
should see a cosey, low-eaved farm-house, teeming 
with sturdy, broad-built little urchins, you may set it 


‘down as one of the breeding places of this grand 


secret confederacy, stocked with the embryo deliver- 
ers of New-Amsterdam. 

Another step in the progress of this patriotic con- 
spiracysis the establishment, in various places within 
the ancient boundaries of the Nieuw-Nederlands, of 
secret, or rather mysterious associations, composed 
of the genuine sons of the Nederlanders, with the 
‘ostensible object of keeping up the memory of old 
times and customs, but with the real object of pro- 
moting the views of this dark and mighty plot, and 
extending its ramifications throughout the land. 

Sir, I am descended from a long line of genuine 
Nederlanders, who, though they remained in the 
city of New-Amsterdam after the conquest, and 
throughout the usurpation, have never in their hearts 
been able to tolerate the yoke imposed upon them. 
My worthy father, who.was one of the last of the 
cocked hats, had a little knot of cronies, of his own 
stamp, who used to meet in our wainscotted parlor, 
round a nut-wood fire, talk over old times, when the 
city was ruled by its native burgomasters, and groan 
over the monopoly of all places of power and profit 
by the Yankees. I well recollect the effect upon this 
worthy little conclave, when the Yankees first insti- 
tuted their New-England Society, held their ‘na- 
tional festival,’ toasted their ‘ father land,’ and sang 
their foreign songs of triumph within the very pre- 
cincts of our ancient metropolis. Sir, from that 
day, my father held the smell of codfish and pota- 
toes, and the sight of pumpkin pie, in utter abomi- 
nation; and whenever the annual dinner of the 
New-England Society came round, it was a sore 
anniversary for his children, He got up in an ill 
humor, grumbled and growled throughout the day 
and not one of us went to bed that night, without 
having had his jacket well trounced, to the tune of 
‘The Pilgrim Fathers.’ 

You may judge, then, Mr. Editor, of the exalta- 
tion of all true patriots of this stamp, when the 
Society of Saint Nicholas was set up among us, and 
intrepidly established, cheek by jole, alongside of the 
society of the invaders. Never shall I forget the 
effect upon my fatner and his little knot of brother 
groaners, when tidings were brought them that the 
ancient banner of the Manhattoes was actually 
floating from the window of the City Hotel. Sir, 
they nearly jumped out of their silver-buckled shoes 
for joy. They took down their cocked hats frorn the 
pegs on which they had hanged them, as the Israe!- 
ites of yore hung their harps upon the willows, is 
token of bondage, clapped them resolutely once 
more upon their. heads, and cocked them in the face 
of every "Yankee they met on the way to the ban- 
queting-room. 

The institution of this society was hailed with® 
transport throughout the whole extent of the New- 
Netherlands; being considered a secret foothold 
gained in New-Amsterdam, and a flattering presage 
of future triumph. Whenever that society holds its 
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annual feast, a sympathetic hilarity prevails through- 
out the land; ancient Pavonia sends over its contri- 
butions of cabbages and oysters; the House of the 
Four Chimnies is splendidly illuminated, and the 
traditional song of Saint Nicholas, the mystic bond 
of union and conspiracy, is chaunted with closed 
doors, in every genuine Dutch family. 

I have thus, I trust, Mr. Editor, opened your eyes 
io some of the grand moral, poetical, and political 
phenomena with which you are surrounded. You 
will now be able to read the ‘signs of the times.’ 
You will now understand what is meant by those 
‘Knickerbocker Halls,’ and ‘Knickerbocker Hotels,’ 
and ‘ Knickerbocker Lunches,’ that are daily spring- 
ing up in our city; and what all these ‘ Knicker- 
bocker Omnibuses’ are driving at. You will see in 
them so many clouds before a storm; so many 
mysterious but sublime intimations of the gathering 
vengeance of a great though oppressed people. 
Above all, you will now contemplate our bay“and its 
portentous borders, with proper feelings of awe and 
admiration. Talk of the Bay of Naples, and its vol- 
canic mountains! 
sleeping among its cabbage gardens ‘quiet as gun- 
powder,’ yet with this tremendous conspiracy brew- 
ing in its bosom, is an object ten times as sublime 
(ip a moral point of view, mark me,) as Vesuvius in 
repose, though charged with lava and brimstone, 
and ready for an eruption. 

Let me advert to a circumstance connected with 
this theme, which cannot but be appreciated by 
every heart of sensibility. You must have remarked, 
Mr. Editor, on summer evenings, and on Sunday 
afternoons, certain grave, primitive-looking person- 
ages, walking the Battery, in close confabulation, 
witc their canes behind their backs, and ever and 
anon turning a wistful gaze toward the Jersey shore. 
These, Sir, are the sons of Saint Nicholas, the genu- 
ine Nederlanders; who regard Communipaw with 
pious reverence, not merely as the progenitor, but 
the destined regenerator, of this great metropolis. 
Yes, Sir; they are looking w th longing eyes to the 
green marshes of ancient Pavonia, as did the poor 
conquered Spaniards of yore toward the stern 
mountains of Asturias, wondering whether the day 
of deliverance is at hand, Many is the time, when, 
in my boyhood, I have walked with my father and 
his confidential compeers on the Battery, and listen- 
ed to their calculations and conjectures, and observ- 
ed the points of their sharp cocked hats evermore 
turned toward Pavonia. Nay, Sir, I am convinced 
that at this moment, if I were to take down the 
cocked hat of my lamented father from the peg on 
which it has hung for years, and were to carry it to 
the Battery, its centre point, true as the needle to 
the pole, would tum to Communipaw. 

Mr. Editor, the great historic drama of New- 
Amsterdam is but half acted. The reigns of Walter 
the Doubter, William the Testy, and Peter the 
Headstrong, with the rise, progress, and decline of 
the Dutch dynasty, are but so many parts of the 
taain action, the triumphant catastrophe of which is 
yet tocome. Yes, Sir! the deliverance of the New- 
Nederlands from Yankee domination will eclipse the 
far-famed redemption of Spain from the Moors, and 
the oft-sung conquest of Granada wiil fade before 
the chivalrous triumph of New-Amsterdam, Would 
that Peter Stuyvesant could rise from his grave to 
witness that day ! 

‘ Your humble servant, 


ROLOFF VAN RIPPER. 


P.S, Just as I had concluded the foregoing epistle, 
I received a piece of intelligence, which makes me 


Why, Sir, little Communipaw, , 
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tremble for the fate of Communipaw. I fear, Mr 
Editor, the grand conspiracy is in danger of being 
countermined and counteracted, by those all-pervad- 
ing and indefatigable Yankees. Would you think it. 
Sir! one of them has actually effected an entry ir 
the place by covered way; or in other words, under 
cover of the petticoats, Finding every other mode 
ineffectual, he secretly laid siege to a Dutch heir- 
ess, who owns’a great cabbage-garden in her own 
right. Being a smooth-tongued varlet, he easily pre- 
vailed on her to elope with him, and they were 
privately married at Spank-town! The first notice the 
good people of Communipaw had of this awful event, 
was a lithographed map of the cabbage-garden laid 
out in town lots, and advertised for sale! On the 
night of the wedding, the main weather-cock of the 
House of the Four Chimnies was carried away 
in a whirlwind! The greatest consternation reigns 
throughout the village ! 


A LEGEND OF COMMUNIPAW. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. 


Sir: I observed in your last month’s periodical, a 
communication from a Mr. VANDERDONK, giving some 
information concerning Communipaw. I herewith 
send you, Mr. Editor, a legend connected with that 
place ; and am much surprised it should have escaped 
the researches of your very authentic correspondent, 
as it relates to an edifice scarcely less fated than the 
House of the Four Chimnies. I give you the legend 
in its crude and simple state, as I heard it related ; it 
is capable, however, of being dilated, inflated, and 
dressed up into very imposing shape and dimensions. 
Should any of your ingenious contributors in this line 
feel inclined to take it in hand, they will find ample 
materials, collateral and illustrative, among the papers 
of the late Reinier Skaats, many years since crier of 
the court, and keeper of the City Hall, in the city of 
the Manhattoes; or in the library of that important 
and utterly renowned functionary, Mr. Jacob Hays, 
long time high constable, who, in the course of his ex- 
tensive researches, has amassed an amount of valuable 
facts, to be rivalled only by that great historical col- 
lection, ‘The Newgate Calendar.’ 5 

Your humble servant, 


BARENT VAN SCHAICK 


GUESTS FROM GIBBET-ISLAND. 
A LEGEND OF COMMUNIPAW. 


WHOEVER has visited the ancient and renowned 
village of Communipaw, may have noticed an old 
stone building, of most ruinous and sinister appear- 
ance. The doors and window-shutters are ready to 
drop from their hinges; old clothes are stuffed in 
the broken panes of glass, while legions of half- 
starved dogs prowl about the premises, and rush out 
and bark at every passer-by; for your beggarly house 
in a village is most apt to swarm with profligate and 
ill-conditioned dogs. What adds to the sinister ap- 
pearance of this mansion, is a tall frame in front, not 
a little resembling a gallows, and which looks as if 
waiting to accommodate some of the inhabitants 
with a well-merited airing. It is not a gallows, 
however, but an ancient sign-post ; for this dwelling, 
in the golden days of Communipaw, was one of the 
most orderly and peaceful of village taverns, where all 
the public affairs of Communipaw were talked and 
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smoked over. In fact, it was in this very building 
that Oloffe the Dreamer, and his companions, ¢on- 
certed that great voyage of discovery and coloniza- 
tion, in which they explored Buttermilk Channel, 


were nearly shipwrecked in the strait of Hell-gate,’ 


and finally landed on the island of Manhattan, and 
founded the great city of New-Amsterdam. 

__ Even after the province had been cruelly wrested 
from the sway of their High Mightinesses, by the 
combined forces of the British and the Yankees, this 
tavern continued its ancient loyalty. It is true, the 
head of the Prince of Orange disappeared from the 
sign; a strange bird being painted over it, with the 
explanatory legend of ‘ DIE WILDE GANS,’ or The 
Wild Goose; but this all the world knew to be a 
sly riddle of the landlord, the worthy Teunis Van 
Gieson, a knowing man in a small way, who laid his 
finger oeside his nose and winked, when any one 
studied the signification of his sign, and observed 
that his goose was hatching, but would join the flock 
whenever they flew over the water; an enigma 
which was the perpetual recreation and delight of 
the loyal but fat-headed burghers of Communipaw. 

Under the sway of this patriotic, though discreet 
and quiet publican, the tavern continued to flourish 
in primeval tranquillity, and was the resort of all 
true-hearted Nederlanders, from all parts of Pavonia ; 
who met here quietly and secretly, to smoke and 
drink the downfall of Briton and Yankee, and suc- 
cess to Admiral Van Tromp. 

The only drawback on the comfort of the estab- 
lishment, was a nephew of mine host, a sister’s 
son, Yan Yost Vanderscamp by name, and a real 
scamp by nature. This unlucky whipster showed 
an early propensity to mischief, which he gratified 
in a small way, by playing tricks upon the frequent- 
ers of the Wild Goose ; putting gunpowder in their 
pipes, or squibs in their pockets, and astonishing 
them with an explosion, while they sat nodding 
round the fire-place in the bar-room; and if per- 
chance a worthy burgher from some distant part of 
Pavonia had lingered until dark over his potation, it 
was od {s but that young Vanderscamp would slip a 
briir under his horse’s tail, as he mounted, and send 
him clattering along the road, in neck-or-nothing 
style, to his infinite astonishment and discomfit- 
ure. 

I; may be wondered at, that mine host of the 
Wild Goose did not turn such a graceless varlet out 
of doors; but Teunis Van Gieson was an easy- 
tempered man, and, having no child of his own, look- 
ed upon his nephew with almost parental indulgence. 
His patience and good-nature were doomed to be 
tried by another inmate of his mansion, This was 
a cross-grained curmudgeon of a negro, named 
Pluto, who was a kind of enigma in Communipaw. 
Where he came from, nobody knew. Fle was found 
one morning, after a storm, cast like a sea-monster 
on the strand, in front of the Wild Goose, and lay 
there, more dead than alive. The neighbors gath- 
ered round, and speculated on this production of 
the deep; whether it were fish or flesh, or a com- 

und of both, commonly yclept a merman. The 

ind-hearted Teunis Van Gieson, seeing that he 
wore the human form, took him into his house, and 
warmed him into life. By degrees, he showed signs 
of intelligence, and even uttered sounds very much 
fice language, but which no one in Communipaw 
could understand. Some thought him a negro just 
from Guinea, who had either fallen overboard, or 
escaped from aslave-ship. Nothing, however, could 
ever draw from him any account of his origin. When 
questioned on the subject, he merely pointed to Gib- 
bet-Island, a small rocky islet, which lies in the open 
bay, just opposite to Communipaw, as if that were 
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his native place, though every pody knew t had 
never been inhabited. 

In the process of time, lie acquired something of 
the Dutch language, that is to say, he learnt all its 


}vocabulary of caths and mailedictions, with jusi 


words sufficient to string them together. ‘Donder 
en blicksem!’ (thunder and lightning,) was the 
gentlest of his ejaculations. For years he kept 
about the Wild Goose, more like one of those famil- 
iar spirits, or household goblins, that we read of, 
than like a human being. He acknowledged allegi- 
ance to no one, but performed various domestic of- 
fices, when it suited his humour ; waiting occasionally 
on the guests ; grooming the horses, cutting wood 
drawing water; and all this without being ordered 
Lay any command on him, and the stubborn sea- 
urchin was sure to rebel. He was never so much~ 
at hor.e, however, as when on the water, plying 
about in skiff or canoe, entirely alone, fishing, crab- 
bing, or grabbing for oysters, and would bring home 
quantities for the larder of the Wild Goose, which 
he would throw down at the kitchen door, with a 
growl. No wind nor weather deterred him from 
launching forth on his favorite element : indeed, the 
wilder the weather, the more he seemed to enjoy it. 
If a storm was brewing, he was sure to put off from 
shore; and would be seen far out in the bay, his 
light skiff dancing like a feather on the waves, when 
sea and sky were all in a turmoil, and the stoutest 
ships were fain to lower their sails. Sometimes, on 
such occasions, he would be absent for days to- 
gether. How he weathered the tempest, and how 
and where he subsisted, no one could divine, nor 
did any one venture to ask, for all had an almost 
superstitious awe of him. Some of the Communi- 
paw oystermen declared that they had more than 
once seen him suddenly disappear, canoe and all, as 
if they plunged beneath the waves, and after a while 
come up again, in quite a different part of the bay - 
whence they concluded that he could live under 
water like that notable species of wild duck, com- 
monly called the Hell-diver. All began to consider 
him in the light of a foul-weather bird, like the 
Mother Carey’s Chicken, or Stormy Petrel; and 
whenever they saw him putting far out in his skiff, 
in cloudy weather, made up their minds for a storm. 

The only being for whom he seemed to have any 
liking, was Yan Yost Vanderscamp, and him he 
liked for his very wickedness. He in a manner took 
the boy under his tutelage, prompted him to all kinds 
of mischief, aided him in every wild, harum-scarum 
freak, until the lad became the complete scape-grace 
of the village; a pest to his uncle, and to every one 
else. Nor were his pranks confined to the land ; 
he soon learned to accompany old Pluto on the 
water. Together these worthies would cruise about 
the broad bay, and all the neighboring straits and 
rivers ; poking around in skiffs and canoes ; robbing 
the set-nets of the fishermen; landing on remote 
coasts, and laying waste orchards and water-meion 
patches; in short, carrying on a complete system of 
piracy, on a small scale. Piloted by Pluto, the 
youthful Vanderscamp soon became acquainted with 
all the bays, rivers, creeks, and inlets of the water) 
world around him; could navigate from the Hool 
to Spiting-devil on the darkest night, and learned t 
set even the terrors of Hell-gate at defiance. 

At length, negro and boy suddenly disappearea, 
and days and weeks elapsed, but without tidings of 
them. Some said they must have run away and 
gone to sea; others jocosely hinted, that old Pluto, 
being no other than his namesake in disguise, haa 
spirited away the boy to the nether regions, All 
however, agreed in one thing, that the gillage was 
well rid of them. 
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In the process of time, the good Teunis Van 
Gieson slept with his fathers, and the tavern re- 
mained shut up, waiting for a claimant, for the next 
heir was Yan Yost Vanderscamp, and he had not 
been heard of for years. At length, one day, a boat 
was seen pulling for the’shore, from a long, black, 
rakish-looking schooner, that lay at anchor in the 
bay. The boat’s crew seemed worthy of the craft 
from which they debarked. Never had such a set 
of noisy, roistering, swaggering varlets landed in 
peaceful Communipaw. They were outlandish in 
garb and demeanor, and were headed by a rough, 
burly, bully ruffian, with fiery whiskers, a copper 
nose, a scar across his face, and a great Flaun- 
derish beaver slouched on one side of his head, in 
whor’ to their dismay, the quiet inhabitants were 
made to recognize their early pest, Yan Yost Van- 
derscamp. The rear of this hopeful gang was 
brought up by old Pluto, who had lost an eye, grown 
grizzly-headed, and looked more like a devil than 
ever. Vanderscamp renewed his acquaintance with 
the old burghers, much against their will, and in 
a manner not at all to their taste. He slapped them 
familiarly on the back, gave them an iron grip of 
the hand, and was hail fellow well met. According 
to his own account, he had been all the world over; 
had made money by bags full; had ships in every 
sea, and now meant to turn the Wild Goose into a 
country seat, where he and his comrades, all rich 
merchants from foreign parts, might enjoy them- 
selves in the interval of their voyages, 

Sure enough, in a little while there was a complete 
metamorphose of the Wild Goose. From being a 
quiet, peaceful Dutch public house, it became a most 
riotous, uproarious private dwelling; a complete 
rendezvous for boisterous men of the seas, who came 
nere to have what they called a ‘blow out’ on dry 
land, and might be seen at all hours, lounging about 
the door, or lolling out of the windows; swearing 
among themselves, and cracking rough jokes on 
every passer-by. The house was fitted up, too, in so 
strarge a manner: hammocks slung to the walls, 
instead of bedsteads; odd kinds of furniture, of 
foreign fashion; bamboo couches, Spanish. chairs ; 
pistols, cutlasses, and blunderbusses, suspended on 
every peg; silver crucifixes on the mantel-pieces, 
silver candle-sticks and porringers on the tables, 
contrasting oddly with the pewter and Delf ware of 
the original establishment. And then the strange 
amusements of these sea-monsters! Pitching Span- 
ish dollars, instead of quoits; firing blunderbusses 
out of the window; shooting at a mark, or at any 
unhappy dog, or cat, or pig, or barn-door fowl, that 
might happen to come within reach, 

‘he only being who seemed to relish their rough 
waggery, was old Pluto; and yet he led but a dog’s 
life of it; for they practised all kinds of manual 
jokes upon him; kicked him about like a foot-ball; 
shook him by his grizzly mop of wool, and never 


spoke to him without coupling a curse by way of | 


adjective to his name, and consigning him to the 
infernal regions. The old fellow, however, seemed 
to like them the better, the. more they cursed him, 
though his utmost expression of pleasure never 
amounted to more than the growl of a petted bear, 
when his ears are rubbed. 

Vld Pluto was the ministering spirit at the orgies 
af the Wild Goose; and such orgies as took piace 
there! Such drinking, singing, whooping, sweuring ; 
with an occasional interlude of quarrelling and fig'xt- 
ing. The noisier grew the revel, the more old Fluto 
glued the potations, until the guests would become 
frantic in their merriment, smashing every thing to 
pieces, and throwing the house out of the windows. 
Sometimes, after a drinking bout, they sallied forth 
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and scoured the village, to the d smay of the worthy 
burghers, who gathered their women within doors, 
and would have shut up the house. Vanderscamp, 
however, was not to be rebuffed. He insisted on 
renewing acquaintance with his old neighbors, arJ 
on introducing his friends, the merchants, to thei 
families; swore he was on the look-out for a wife, 
and meant, before he stopped, to find husbands for 
all their daughters. So, will-ye, nil-ye, sociable he 
was; swaggered about their best parlors, with his 
hat on one side of his head; sat on the good wife’s 
nicely-waxed mahogany table, kicking his heels 
against the carved and polished legs; kissed and 
tousled the young vrouws ; and, if they frowned and 
pouted, gave them a gold rosary, or a sparkling cross, 
to put them in good humor again. % 

Sometimes nothing would satisfy him, but he must 
have some of his old neighbors to dinner at the Wild 
Goose. There was no refusing him, for he had got 
the complete upper-hand of the community, and the 
peaceful burghers all stood in awe of him. But what 
a time would the quiet, worthy men have, among 
these rake-hells, who would delight to astound them 
with the most extravagant gunpowder tales, em- 
broidered with all kinds of foreign oaths; clink the 
can with them; pledge them in deep potations; 
bawl drinking songs in their ears; and occasionally 
fire pistols over their heads, or under the table, and 
then laugh in their faces, and ask them how they 
liked the smell of gunpowder. ; 

Thus was the little village of Communipaw for 
a time like the unfortunate wight possessed with 
devils ; until Vanderscamp and his brother merchants 
would sail on another trading voyage, when the Wild 
Goose would be shut up, and every thing relapse 
into quiet, only to be disturbed by his next visitation, 

The mystery of all these proceedings gradually 
dawned upon the tardy intellects of Communipaw. 
These were the times of the notorious Captain Kidd, 
when the American harbors were the resorts of 
piratical adventurers of all kinds, who, under pretext 
of mercantile voyages, scoured the West Indies, 
made plundering descents upon the Spanish Main, 
visited even the remote Indian Seas, and then came 
to dispose of t.’sir booty, have their revels, and fit 
out new expeditions, in the English colonies. 

Vanderscamp had served in this hopeful school, 
and having risen to importance among the bucaniers, 
had pitched upon his native village and early home, 
as a quiet, out-of-the-way, unsuspected place, where 
he and his comrades, while anchored at New-York, 
might have their feasts, and concert their plans, 
without molestation. 

At length the attention of the British govern- 
ment was called to these piratical enterprises, 
that were becoming so frequent and outrageous. 
Vigorous measures were taken to check and punish 
them. Several of the most noted freebooters were 
caugnt and executed, and three of Vanderscamp’s 


chosen comrades, the most riotous swash-bucklers . 


of the Wild Goose, were hanged in chains on Gib- 
bet-Island, in full sight of their favorite resort. As 
to Vanderscamp himself, he and his man Pluto again 
disappeared, and it was hoped by the people of 
Communipaw that he had fallen in some foreign 
brawl, or been swung on some foreign gallows. 

For a time, therefore, the tranquillity of the village 
was restored; the worthy Du'chmerm ence more 
smoked their pipes in peace, eyeing, with peculiar 
complacency, their old pests and terrors, the pirates, 
dangling and drying in the sun, on Gibbet-Island. 

This perfect calm was doomed at length to be 
ruffled. The fiery persecution of the pirates gradu- 
ally subsided. ‘Justice was satisfied with the ex- 
amples that had been made, and there was no more 
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valk of Kidd, and the other heroes of like kidney. 
C= a calm summer evening, a boat, somewhat 
heavily laden, was seen pulling into Communipaw. 
What was the surprise and disquiet of the inhabit- 
ants, to see Yan Yost Vanderscamp seated at the 
helm, and his man Pluto tugging at the oars! Van- 
derscamp, however, was apparently an altered man. 
He brought home with him a wife, who seemed to 
be a shrew, and to have the upper-hand of him. 
He no longer was the swaggering, bully ruffian, but 
affected the regular merchant, and talked of retiring 
from business, and settling down quietly, to pass the 
rest of his days in his native place. 

The Wild Goose mansion was again opened, but 
with diminished splendor, and no riot. It is true, 
Vanderscamp had frequent nautical visitors, and the 
sound of revelry was occasionally overheard in his 
house; but every thing seemed to be done under 
the rose ; and old Pluto was the only servant that 
officiated at these orgies. The visitors, indeed, were 
by no means of the turbulent stamp of their prede- 
cessors ; but quiet, mysterious traders, full of nods, 
and winks, and hieroglyphic signs, with whom, to 
use their cant phrase, ‘every thing was smug.’ 
Their ships came to anchor at night in the lower 
bay; and, on a private signal, Vanderscamp would 
launch his beat, and accompanied solely by his man 
Pluto, would make them mysterious visits. Some- 
times boats pulled in at night, in front of the Wild 
Goose, and various articles of merchandise were 
landed in the dark, and spirited away, nobody knew | 
whither. One of the more curious of the inhabitants 
kept watch, and caught a glimpse of the features of 
some of these night visitors, by the casual glance of 
a lantern, and declared that he recognized more 
than one of the freebooting frequenters of the Wild 
Goose, in former times; from whence he concluded 
that Vanderscamp was at his old game, and that 
this mysterious merchandise was nothing more nor 
less than piratical plunder. The more charitable 
opinion, however, was, that Vanderscamp and his 
comrades, having been driven from their old line of 
business, by the ‘oppressions of government,’ had 
resorted to smuggling to make both ends meet. 

Be that as it may: I come now to the extraor- 
dinary fact, which is the butt-end of this story. It 
happened late one night, that Yan Yost Vander- 
scamp was returning across the broad bay, in his 
light skiff, rowed by his man Pluto. He had been 
carousing on board of a vessel, newly arrived, and, 
was somewhat obfuscated in intellect, by the liquor 
he had imbibed. It was a still, sultry night; a 
heavy mass of lurid clouds was rising in the west, 
with the low muttering of distant thunder. Vander- 
scamp called on Pluto to pull lustily, that they might 
get home before the gathering storm. The old negro 
made no reply, but shaped his course so as to skirt 
the rocky shores of Gibbet-Island. A faint creaking 
overhead caused Vanderscamp to cast up his eyes, 
when, to his horror, he beheld the bodies of his 
three pot companions and brothers in iniquity dang- 
ling in the moonlight, their rags fluttering, and their 
chains creaking, as they were slowly swung back- 
ward and forward by the rising breeze. 

‘What do you mean, you blockhead!’ cried Van- 
gerscamp, ‘by pulling so close to the island ?’ 

*{ thought. you’d be glad to see your old friends 
ounce more,’ growled the negro; ‘you were never 
afraid of a living man, what do you fear from the 
dead ?’ 

‘Who's afraid?’ hiccupped Vanderscamp, partly 
heated by liquor, partly nettled by the jeer of the 
negro; ‘who's afraid! Hang me, but I would be 


abs ta see them once more, alive or dead, at the 
ild Goose. Come, my lads in the wind!’ con- 
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tinued he, taking a draught, and flourishing the bot- 
tle above his head, ‘ here’s fair weather to you in the 
other world; and if you should be walking the 
rounds to-night, odds fish! but I’ll be happy if yeu 
will drop in to supper.’ 

A dismal creaking was the only reply. The wind 
blew loud and shrill, and as it whistled round the 
gallows, and among the bones, sounded as if there 
were laughing and gibvering in the air. Old Pluto 
chuckled to himself, and now pulled for home. The 
storm burst over the voyagers, while they were yet 
far from shore. The rain fell in torrents, the thunder 
crashed and pealed, and the lightning kept up an in- 
cessant blaze. It was stark midnight, before they 
landed at Communipaw. 

Dripping and shivering, Vanderscamp crawled 
homeward. He was completely sobered by the 
storm; the water soaked from without, having di- 
luted and cooled the liquor within. Arrived at the 
Wild Goose, he knocked timidly and dubiopsly at 
the door, for he dreaded the reception he was to ex- 
perience from his wife. He had reason to do so. 
She met him at the threshold, in a precious ill humor. 

‘Is this a time,’ said she, ‘to keep people out ot 
their beds, and to bring home company, to turn the 
house upside down ?’ 

‘Company?’ said Vanderscamp, meekly; ‘I have 
brought no company with me, wife.’ 

“No, indeed! they have got here before you, but 
by your invitation; and blessed-looking company 
they are, truly !’ 

Vanderscamp’s knees smote together. 
love of heaven, where are they, wile?’ 

‘Where ?—why, in the blue-room, up-stairs, mak- 
ing themselves as much at home as if the house 
were their own.’ 

Vanderscamp made a-desperate effort, scrambisd 
up to the room, and threw open the door, Sure 
enough, there at a table, on which burned a light as 
blue as brimstone, sat the three guests from Gibbet- 
Island, with halters round their necks, and bobbing 
their cups together, as if they were hob-or-nobbing, 
and trojling the old Dutch freebooter’s glee, since 
translated into English : 


‘For the 


‘For three merry lads be we, 
And three merry lads be we ; 
I on the land, and thou on the sand, 
And Jack on the gallows-tree.’ 

Vanderscamp saw and heard no more. Starting 
back with horror, he missed his footing on the land- 
ing place, and fell from the top of the stairs to the 
bottom. He was taken up speechless, and, either 
from the fall or the fright, was buried in the yard of 
the little Dutch church at Bergen, on the following 
Sunday. 

From that day forward, the fate of the Wild Goose 
was sealed. It was pronounced a haunted house, 
and avoided accordingly. No one inhabited it but 
Vanderscamp’s shrew of a widow, and old Pluto, 
and they were considered but little better than its 
hobgoblin visitors. Pluto grew more and more 
haggard and morose, and looked more like an imp 
of darkness than a human being. He spoke to no 
one, but went about muttering to himself; or, as 
some hinted, talking with the devil, who, though un- 
seen, was ever at his elbow. Now and then he was 
seen pulling about the bay alone, in his skiff, in dark 
weather, or at the approach of night-fall; nobody 
could tell why, unless on an errand to invite more 
guests from the gallows. Indeed it was affirmed 
that the Wild Goose still continued to be a house of 
entertainment for such guests, and that on stormy 
nights, the blue chamber was occasior ally illum 
nated, and sounds of diabolical merriment were over- 
heard, mingling with the howling of the tempest 
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Some treated these as idle stories, until on one such 
night, it was about the time of the equinox, there 
was a horrible uproar in the Wild Goose, that could 
not be mistaken. It was not so much the sound of 
revelry, however, as strife, with two or three piercing 
shrieks. that pervaded every part of the village. 
Neveitneless, no one thought of hastening to the 
spot. On the contrary, the honest burghers of Com- 
mumipaw drew their night-caps over their ears, and 
Suried their heads under the Bed-clothes, at the 
thoughts of Vanderscamp and his gallows com- 
panions. 

The next morning, some of the bolder and more 
eurious undertook to reconnoitre. All was quiet 
and lifeless at the Wild Goose. The door yawned 
wide open, and “had evidently been open all night, 
for the storm had beaten into the house. Gathering 
more courage from the silence and apparent deser- 
tion, they gradually ventured over the threshold. 
The house had indeed the air of having been pos- 
sessed by devils. Every thing was topsy turvy ; 
trunks had been broken open, and chests of drawers 
and corner, cup-boards turned inside out, as in a 
time of general sack and pillage; but the most woful 
sight was the widow of Yan Yost Vanderscamp, ex- 
tended a corpse on the floor of the blue-chamber, 
with the marks of a deadly gripe on the wind-pipe. 

All now was conjecture and dismay at Communi- 
paw ; and the disappearance of old Pluto, who was 
no where to be found, gave rise to all kinds of wild 
surmises. Some suggested that the negro had be- 
trayed the house to some of Vanderscamp’s bucanier- 
ing associates, and that they had decamped together 
with the booty; others surmised that the negro was 
nothing more nor less than a devil incarnate, who 
had now accomplished his ends, and*made off with 
his dues, 

Events, however, vindicated the negro from this 
‘st imputation. His skiff was picked up, drifting 
xt the bay, bottom upward, as if wrecked in a 
tempest; and his body was found, shortly afterward, 
by some Communipaw fishermen, stranded among 
the rocks of Gibbet-Island, near the foot of the 
pirates’ gallows, The fishermen shook their heads, 
and observed that old Pluto had ventured once too 
often to invite Guests from Gibbet-Island. 


THE BERMUDAS. 


A SHAKSPERIAN RESEARCH: BY THE AUTHOR 
OF THE SKETCH-BOOK. 


*Wuo did not think, till within these foure yeares, but that these 
islands had been rather a habitation for Divells, than fit for men 
to dwell in? Who did not hate the name, when hee was on land, 
and shun the place when he was on the seas? But behold the 
misprision and conceits of the world! For true and large experi- 
ence hath now told us, it is one of the sweetest paradises that be 
upon earth,’ ‘A Praine Descript. OF THE BARMUDAS:’ 1613. 


In the course of a voyage home from England, 
eur ship had been struggling, for two or three 
weeks, with perverse head-winds, and a stormy sea. 
It was in the month of May, yet the weather had at 
times a wintry sharpness, and it was apprehended 
that we were in the neighborhood of floating islands 
of ice, which at that season of the year drift out of 
the Gulf of Saint Lawrence, and sometimes occa- 
sion the wreck of noble ships. 

Wearied out by the continued opposition of the 
elernents, our captain at length bore away to the 
south, in hopes of catching the expiring breath of 
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southern passage. A few days wrought, as it were, 
a magical ‘sea change’ in every (ning aroviscd us. 
We seemed to emerge into a different world. The 
late dark and angry sea, lashed up into roaring and 
swashing surges, became calm and sunny; the rude 
winds died away; and gradually a light breeze 
sprang up directly aft, filling out every sail, and 
wafting us smoothly along on an evex keel. The 
air softened into a bland and delightful temperature, 
Dolphins began to play about us; the nautilus came 
floating by, like a fairy ship, with its mimic sail and 
rainbow tints; and flying-fish, from time to time, 
made their short excursive flights, and occasionally 
fell upon the deck. The cloaks and overcoats in 
which we had hitherto wrapped ourselves, and 
moped about the vessel, were thrown aside ; for asum- 
mer warmth had succeeded to the late wintry chills. 
Sails were stretched as awnings over the quarter- 
deck, to protect us from the mid-day sun. Under 
these we lounged away he day, in luxurious indo- 
lence, musing, with hali-shut eyes, upon the quiet 
ocean. The night was scarcely less beautiful than 
the day. The rising moon sent a quiveling column 
of silver along the undulating surface of the deep, 
and, gradually climbing the heaven, lit up our tow- 
cring top-sails and swelling main-sails, and spread a 
pale, mysterious light around. As our ship made 
her whispering way through this dreamy world of 
waters, every boisterous sound on board was charm- 
ed to silence; and the low whistle, or drowsy song 
of a sailor from the forecastle, or the tinkling of a 
guitar, and the soft warbling of a female voice from 
the quarter-deck, seemed to derive a witching 
melody from the scene and hour. I was reminded 
of Oberon’s exquisite description of music and 
moonlight on the ocean: 


——‘ Thou rememberest 
Since once I sat upon a promontory, 
And heard a mermaid on a dolphin’s back, 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song? 
And certain stars shot madly from their spheres, 
To hear the sea~maid’s music.’ 


Indeed, I was in the very mood to conjure up al. 
the imaginary beings with which poetry has peopled 
old ocean, and almost ready to fancy I heard the 
distant song of the mermaid, or the mellow shell of 
the triton, and to picture to myself Neptune and 
Amphitrite with all their pageant sweeping along the 
dim horizon. 

A day or two of such fanciful voyaging brought 
us in sight of the Bermudas, which first looked like 
mere summer clouds, peering above the quiet ocean. 
All day we glided along in sight of them, with just 
wind enough to fill our sails; and never did land 
appear more lovely. They were clad in emerald 
verdure, beneath the serenest of skies: not an angry 
wave broke upon their quiet shores, and small fish- 
ing craft, riding on the crystal waves, seemed as if 
hung in air. It was such a scene that Fletcher 
pictured to himself, when he extolled the halcyon 
lot of the fisherman : 


Ah! would thou knewest how much it better were 
To bide among the simple fisher-swains : 

No shrieking owl, no night-crow lodgeth here, 
Nor is our simple pleasure mixed with pains. 

Our sports begin with the beginning year; 

In galms, to pull the leaping fish to land, 

In roughs, to sing and dance along the yellow sand, 


In contemplating these beautiful islands, and the 
peaceful sea around them, I could hardly realize that 
these were the ‘still vexed Bermoothes’” of Shak- 
speare, once the dread of mariners, and infamous in 
the narratives of the early discoverers, for the dan- 


the trade-winds, and making what is called the|gers and disasters which beset them, Such, how. 
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ever, was the case , and the islands derived additional 
interest in my eyes, from fancying that I could trace 
in their early history, and in the superstitious notions 
sonnected with them, some of the elements of Shak- 
speare’s wild and beautiful drama of the Tempest. 
I chall take the liberty of citing a few historical facts, 
in support of this idea, which may claim some addi- 
tional attention from the American reader, as being 
connected with the first settlement of Virginia. 

At the time when Shakspeare was in the fulness 
tt his talent, and seizing upon every thing that could 
furnish aliment to his imagination, the colonization 
of Virginia was a favorite object of enterprise among 
people of condition ‘in England, and several of the 
courtiers of the court of Queen Elizabeth were per- 
sonally engaged in it. In the year 1609 a noble 
armament of nine ships and five hundred men sailed 
for the relief of the colony. It was commanded by 
Sir George Somers, as admiral, a gallant and gener- 
ous gentleman, above sixty years of age, and possess- 
ed of an ample fortune, yet still bent upon hardy 
enterprise, and ambitious of signalizing himself in 
the service of his country. 

On board of his flag-ship, the Sea-Vulture, sailed 
also Sir Thomas Gates, lieutcnant-general of the 
colony. The voyage was long and boisterous. On 
the twenty-fifth of July, the admiral’s ship was sepa- 
rated from the rest, in a hurricane. For several 
days she was driven about at the mercy of the ele- 
ments, and so strained and racked, that her seams 
yawned open, and her hold was half filled with water. 
The storm subsided, but left her a mere foundering 
wreck, The crew stood in the hcld to their waists 
in water, vainly endeavoring to bail her with kettles, 
buckets, and other vessels. The leaks rapidly gained 
on them, while their strength was as rapidly de- 
clining. They lost all hope of keeping the ship afloat, 
until they should reach the American coast; and 
wearied with fruitless toil, determined, in their des- 
ae to give up all farther attempt, shut down the 

jatches, and abandon themselves to Providence. 

_Some, who had spirituous liquors, or ‘comfortable 
waters,’ as the old record quaintly terms them, 
brought them forth, and shared them with their 
comrades, and they all drank a sad farewell to one 
another, as men who were soon to part company in 
this world. 

In this moment of extremity, the worthy admiral, 
who kept sleepless watch from the high stern of the 
vessel, gave the thrilling cry of ‘land!’ All rushed 
on deck, in a frenzy of joy, and nothing now was to 
be seen or heard on board, but the transports of 
men who felt as if rescued from the grave. It is 
true the land in sight would not, in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, have inspired much self-gratulation. It 
could be nothing else but the group of islands called 
after their discoverer, one Juan Bermudas, a Span- 
iard, but stigmatized among the mariners of those 
days as ‘the islands of devils!’ ‘For the islands of 
the Bermudas,’ says the old narrative of this voyage, 

@* as every man knoweth that hath heard or read of 
them, were never inkabited by any christian or 
heathen people, but were ever esteemed and reputed 
a most prodigious and inchanted place, affording 
nothing but gusts, stormes, and foul weather, which 
“nade every navigator and mariner to avoide them, as 
Sevila and Charybdis, or as they would shun the 
Niveil himself.’* 

Sir George Somers and his tempost-tossed com- 
uades, however, hailed them with rapture, as if they 
ha.' been a terrestrial paradise. Every sail was spread, 
and every exertion made to urge the foundering ship 
to land. Before long, she struck upon a rock. For 
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tunately, the late stormy winds had subsided, and- 


there was no surf. A swelling wave lifted her from 
off the rock, and bore her to another; and thus she 
was borne on from rock to rock, until she remained 
wedged between two, as firmly as if set upon. the 
stocks, The boats were immediately lowered, and, 
though the shore was above a mne distant, the whole 
crew were landed in safety., 

Every one had now.his task assigned him. Some 
made all haste to unload the ship, before she should 
go to pieces ; some constructed wigwams of palmetta 
leaves, and others ranged the island in quest of woud 
and water. To their surprise and joy, they found it 
far different from the desolate and frightful place 
they had been taught, by seamen’s stories, to expect. 
It was well-wooded and fertile; there were birds of 
various kinds, and herds of swine roaming about, 
the progeny of a number that had swam ashore, in 


former years, from a Spanish wreck. The island 
abounded with turtle, and great quantities of their 
eggs were to be found among the rocks. The bays 
and inlets were full of fish; so tame, that if any one 
stepped into the water, they would throng around 
him. Sir George Somers, in a little while, caugtt 
enough with hook and line to furnish a meal to his 
whole ship’s company, Some of them were so large, 
that two were as much as a man could carry. Craw- 
fish, also, were taken in abundance. The air was 
soft and salubrious, and the sky beautifully serene. 
Waller, in his ‘Summer Islands,’ has given us a 


faithful picture of the climate: 


‘For the kind spring, (which but salutes us here,) 
Inhabits these, and courts them all the year: 
Ripe fruits and blossoms on the same trees live ‘ 
At once they promise, and at once they give: 

So sweet the air, so moderate the clime, 

None sickly lives, or dies before his time. 

Heaven sure has kept this spot of earth uncursed, 
To shew how all things were created first.’ 


We may imagine the feelings of the shipwrecked 
mariners, on finding themselves cast by stormy seas 
upon so happy a coast; where abundance was to 
be had without labor; where what in other climes 
constituted the costly luxuries of the rich, were 
within every man’s reach; and where life promised 


to be a mere holiday. Many of the common sailors, 
especially, declared they desired no better lot than 
to pass the rest of their lives on this favored island. 

The commanders, however, were not so ready to 
console themselves with mere physical comforts, for 
the severance from the enjoyment of cultivated life, 
and al] the objects of honorable ambition. Despair- 
ing of the arrival of any chance.ship on these shun- 
ned and dreaded islands, they fitted out the long- 
boat, making a deck of the ship’s hatches, and 
having manned her with eight picked men, despatch- 
ed her, under the command of an able and hardy 
mariner, named Raven, to proceed to Virginia, and 
procure shipping to be sent to their relief. 

While waiting in anxious idleness for the arrival 
of the looked-for aid, dissensions arose between Sir 
George Somers and Sir Thomas Gates, originating, 
very probably, in jealousy of the lead. which the 
nautical experience and professional station of the 
admiral gave him in the present emergency, Each" 
commander, of course, had his adherents: these 
dissensions ripened into a complete schism; and 
this handful of shipwrecked men, thus thrown to- 
gether, on an uninhabited island, separated into two 
parties, and lived asunder in bitter feud, as men 
rendered fickle by prosperity, instead of being brought 
into brotherhood by a common calamity. 

Weeks and months elapsed, without bringing the 
looked-for aid from Virginia, though that colony was 
within but a few days’ sail. Fears were now enter- 


| tained that the long-boat had been either swallowed 
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ap in the sea, or wrecked on some savage coast ; 
one or other of which most probably was the case, 
as nothing was ever heard of Raven and his com- 
rades, 

Each party now set to work to build a vessel for 
itself out of the cedar with which the island abound- 
ed. The wreck of the Sea-Vulture furnished rig- 
ging, and various other articles; but they had no 
iron for bolts, and other fastenings; and for want 
of , itch and tar, they payed the seams of their ves- 
sels with lime and turtle’s oil, whick soon dried, and 
became as hard as stone. 

O1 the tenti: of May, 1610, they set sail, aaving 
been about nine months on the island. They reached 
Virginia without farther accident, but found the 
colony in great distress for provisions. The account 
they gave of the Abundance that reigned in the Ber- 
mudas, and especially of the herds of swine that 
roamed the island, determined Lord Delaware, the 
governor of Virginia, to send thither for supplies. 
Sir George Somers, with his wonted promptness 
and generosity, offered to undertake what was still 
considered a dangerous voyage. Accordingly, on 
the nineteenth of June, he set sail, in his own cedar 
vessel of thirty tons, accompanied by another small 
vessel, commanded by Captain Argall. 

The gallant Somers was doomed again to be tem- 
pest-tossed. His companion vessel was soon driven 
back to port, but he kept the sea; and, as usual, re- 
mained at his post on deck, in all weathers. His 
voyage was long and boisterous, and the fatigues 
and exposures which he underwent, were too much 
for a frame impaired by age, and by previous hard- 
ships. He arrived at Bermudas completely exhaust- 
ed and broken down. 

His nephew, Captain Mathew Somers, attended 
him in his illness with affectionate assiduity. Find- 
ing his end approaching, the veteran called his men 
together, and exhorted them to be true to the inter- 
ests of Virginia; to procure provisions with all pos- 
sible despatch, and hasten back to the relief of the 
colony. 

With this dying charge, he gave up the ghost, 
leaving his nephew and crew overwhelmed with 
grief and consternation. Their first thought was to 
pay honor to his remains. Opening the body, they 
took out the heart and entrails, and buried them, 
erecting a cross over the grave. They then em- 
balmed the body, and set sail with it for England; 
thus, while paying empty honors to their deceased 
commander, neglecting his earnest wish and dying 
injunction, that they should return with relief to 
Virginia. 

The little bark arrived safely at Whitechurch, in 
Dorsetshire, with its melancholy freight. The body 
of the worthy Somers was interred with the military 
honors due to a brave soldier, and many vollies were 
fired over his grave. The Bermudas have since re- 
ceived the name of the Somer Islands, as a tribute 
to his memory. 

The accounts given by Captain Mathew Somers 
and his crew of the delightful climate, and the great 
beauty, fertility, and abundance of these islands, ex- 
cited the zeal of enthusiasts, and the cupidity of 
speculators, and a plan was set on foot to colonize 
them. The Virginia company sold their right to 
the islands to one hundred and twenty of their own 
members, who erected themselves into a distinct 
corporation, under the name of the ‘Somer Island 
Society ;’ and Mr. Richard More was sent out, in 
1612, as governor, with sixty men, to found a colony : 
and this leads me to the second branch of this re- 
search, 
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THE THREE KINGS OF BERMUDA. 
AND THEIR TREASURE OF AMBERGRIS. 


AT the time that Sir George Somers was prepar 
ing to launch his cedar-built bark, and sail for Vir« 
ginia, there were three culprits among his men, wha 
had been guilty of capital offences. One of then 
was shot; the others, named Christopher Carter and 
Edward Waters, escaped. Waters, indeed, made a 
very narrow escape, for he had actually been tied to 
a tree to be executed, but cut the rope with a knife, 
which he had concealed about his person, and fled 
to the woods, where he was joined by Carter. These 
two worthies kept themselves concealed in the secret 
parts of the island, until the departure of the two 
vessels. When Sir George Somers revisited the 
island, in quest of supplies for the Virginia coleny 
these culprits hovered about the landing-place, and 
succeeded in persuading another seaman, naried 
Edward Chard, to join them, giving him the most 
seductive pictures of the ease and abundance in 
which they revelled. . 

When the bark that bore Sir George’s body to 
England had faded from the watery horizon, these 
three vagabonds walked forth in their majesty and 
might, the lords and sole inhabitants of these islands. 
For a time their little commonwealth went on pros- 
perously and happily. They built a house, sowed 
corn, and the seeds of various fruits; and having 
plenty of hogs, wild fowl, and fish of all kinds, with 
turtle in abundance, carried on their tripartite sov- 
ereignty with great harmony and much feasting. 
All kingdoms, however, are doomed to revolution, 
convulsion, or decay ; and so it fared with the empire 
of the three kings of Bermuda, albeit they were 
monarchs without subjects. In an evil hour, in their 
search after turtle, among the fissures of the rocks, 
they came upon a great treasure of ambergris, which 
had been cast on shore by the ocean. Beside a 
number of pieces of smaller dimensions, there was 
one great mass, the largest that had ever been 
known, weighing eighty pounds, and which of itself, 
according to the market value of ambergris in those 
days, was worth about nine or ten thousand pounds! 

From that moment, the happiness and harmony of 
the three kings of Bermuda were gone for ever. 
While poor devils, with nothing to share but the 
common blessings of the island, which administered 
to present enjoyment, but had nothing of converti- 
ble value, they were loving and united: but here 
was actual wealth, which would make them rich 
men, whenever they could transport it to a market. 

Adieu the delights of the island! They now be- 
came flat and insipid. Each pictured to himself the 
consequence he might now aspire to, in civilized life, 
could he once get there with this mass of ambergris. 
No longer a poor Jack Tar, frolicking in the low 
taverns of Wapping, he might roll through London 
in his coach, and perchance arrive, like Whittington, 
at the dignity of Lord Mayor. & 

With riches came envy and covetousness. Each 
was now for assuming the supreme power, and get- 
ting the monopoly of the ambergris. A civil war at 
length broke out: Chard and Waters defied each 
other to mortal combat, and the kingdom of the 
Bermudas was on the point of being deluged with 
royal blood. Fortunately, Carter tock no part in 
the bloody feud. Ambition might have made him 
view it with secret exultation ; for if either or both 
of his brother potentates were slain in the confhct, 
he wouid be a gainer in purse and ambergris, But 
he dreaded to be left alone in this uninhabited island 
and to find himself the monarch of a solitude: so he 
secretly purloined and hid ‘the weapons of the bel. 
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Sgerent rivals, who, having no means of carrying 
on the war, gradually cooled down into a sullen 
armistice, 

The arrival of Governor More, with an overpower- 
ing force of sixty men, put an end to the empire. 
He took possession of the kingdom, in the name of 
-he Somer Island Company, and forthwith proceeded 
to make a settlement. The three kings tacitly relin- 
quished their sway, but stood up stoutly for their 
treasure. It was determined, however, that they 
had been fitted out at the expense, and employed in 
the service, of the Virginia Company; that they 
had found the ambergris while in the service of that 
company, and on that company’s land; that the 
ambergvis, therefore, belonged to that company, or 
rather to tne Som st Island Company, in consequence 
of their recent purcnase of the island, and all their 
appurtenances. Having thus legally established 
their right, and being moreover able to back it by 
might, the company laid the lion’s paw upon the 
spoil ; and nothing morye remains on historic record 
of the Three Kings of Bermuda, and their treasure 
of ambergris. 


THE reader will now determine whether I am more 
extravagant than most of the commentators on 
Shakspeare, in my surmise that the story of Sir 
George Somers’ shipwreck, and the subsequent oc- 
currences that took place on the uninhabited island, 
may have furnished the bard with some of the ele- 
ments of his drama of the Tempest. The tidings 
of the shipwreck, and of the incidents connected with 
it, reached England not long before the production 
of this drama, and made a great sensation there. 
A narrative of the whole matter, from which most 
of the foregoing particulars are extracted, was pub- 
lished at the time in London, in a pamphlet form, 
and could not fail to be eagerly perused by Shak- 
speare, and to make a vivid impression on his fancy. 
His expression, in the Tempest, of ‘the still vext 
Bermoothes, accords exactly with the storm-beaten 
character of those islands. ‘The enchantments, too, 
with which he has clothed the island of Prospero, 
may they not be traced to the wild and superstitious 
nctions entertained about the Bermudas? I have 
already cited two passages from a pamphlet pub- 
lished at the time, showing that they were esteemed 
‘a most prodzg7ous and znchanted place,’ and the 
‘habitation of divells;’ and another pamphlet, pub- 
lished shortly afterward, observes: ‘ And whereas it 
is reported that this land of the Barmudas, with the 
islands about, (which are many, at least a hundred,) 
are inchanted and kept with evil and wicked spirits, 
it is a most idle and false report.’ * 

The description, too, given in the same pamphlets, 
of the real beauty and fertility of the Bermudas, and 
of their serene and happy climate, so opposite to the 
dangerous and inhospitable character with which 
they had been stigmatized, accords with the eulogium 
of Sebastian on the island of Prospero: 

‘ Though this island seem to be desert, uninhabitable, and almost 
imaccessible, it must needs be of subtle, tender, and delicate tem- 
perance, The air breathes upon us here most sweetly. Here is 


every thing advantageous to life. How lush and lusty the grass 
looks ! how green !’ 


I think too, in the exulting consciousness of ease, 
zecurity, and abundance felt by the late tempest- 
tossed mariners, while revelling in the plenteousness 
of the island, and their inclination to remain there, 
released from the labors, the cares, and the artificial 
eestraints of civilized life, I can see something of the 
golden commonwealth of honest Gonzalo : 


‘Had I plantation of this isle, my lord, 
And were the king of it, what would I do? 
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T’ the commonwealth I would by contraries 
Execute all things: for no kind of traffic 
Would I admit ; no name of magistrate ; 
Letters should not be known ; riches, poverty, 
And use of service, none; contract, succes-ion 
Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none: 
No use of metal, corn, or wine, or oil: 

No occupation ; all men idle, all. 


All things in ‘common, nature should produce, 
Without sweat or endeavor; Treason, felony, 
Sword, pike, knife, gun, or need of any engine, 
Would I not have; but nature should bring forth, 
Of its own kind, all foizon, all abundance, 

To feed my innocent people.’ 

But above all, in the three fugitive vagabonds 
who remained in possession of the island of Ber- 
muda, on the departure of their comrades, and in 
their squabbles about supremacy, on the finding of 
their treasure, I see typified Sebastian, Trinculo, and 
their worthy companion Caliban: 


‘ Trinculo, the kirgand all our company being drowned, we will 
inherit here,’ j 
Monster, I will kill this man; his daughter and I will be 
king and queen, (save our graces!) and Trinculo and thyself shall 
be viceroys.’ 


I do not mean to hold up the incidents and char- 
acters in the narrative and in the play as parallel, 
or as being strikingly similar: neither would | in- 
sinuate that the narrative suggested the play; | 
would only suppose that Shakspeare, being occupied 
about that time on the drama of the Tempest, the 
main story of which, I believe, is of Italian origin, 
had many of the fanciful ideas of it suggested to his 
mind by the shipwreck of Sir George Somers on the 
«still vext Bermoothes,’ and by the popular super- 
stitions connected with these islands, and suddenly 
put in circulation by that event. 


PELAYO AND THE MERCHANT'S DAUGHTER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE SKETCH-BOOK. 


IT is the common lamentation of Spanish historiog- 
raphers, that. for an obscure and melancholy space 
of time immediately succeeding the conquest of 
their country by the Moslems, its history is a mere 
wilderness of dubious facts, groundless fables, and 
rash exaggerations. Learned men, in cells and 
cloisters, have worn out their lives in vainly endeav- 
oring to connect incongruous events, and to account 
for startling improbabilities, recorded of this period. 
The worthy Jesuit, Padre Abarca, declares that, for 
more than forty years during which he had been 
employed in theological controversies, he had never 
found any so obscure and inexplicable as those 
which rise out of this portion of Spanish history, 
and that the only fruit of an indefatigable, prolix, 
and even prodigious study of the subject, was a 
melancholy and mortifying state of indecision.* 

During this apocryphal period, flourished PELAYO, 
the deliverer of Spain, whose name, like that of 
William Wallace, will ever be linked with the glory 
of his country, but linked, in like manner, by a bond 
in which fact and fiction are inextricably interwoven. 

The quairt old chronicle of the Moor Rasis, 
which, though wi'd and fanciful in the extreme, is 
frequently drawn upon for early facts by Spanish 
historians, professes to give the birth, parentage, and 
whole course of fortune of Pelayo, without the lcast 
doubt or hesitation. It makes him a son of 
the Duke of Cantabria, and descended, both b 
father and mother’s side, from the Gothic kings of 
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Spain. I shall pass over the romantic story of his 
childhood, and shall content myself with a scene of 
his youth, which was spent in a castle among the 
Pyrenees, under the eye of his widowed and noble- 
minded mother, who caused him to be instructed in 
every thing befitting a cavalier of gentle birth. 
While the sons of the nobility were revelling amid 
‘ne pleasures of a licentious court, and sunk in that 
vicious and effeminate indulgence which led to the 
perdition of unhappy Spain, the youthful Pelayo, in 
his rugged mountain school, was steeled to all kinds 
af hardy exercise. A great part of his time was 
spent in hunting the bears, the wild boars, and the 
wolves, with which the Pyrenees abounded ; and so 
purely and chastely was he brought up, by his good 
lady mother, that, if the ancient chronicle from which 
I draw my facts may be relied on, he had attained 
his one-and-twentieth year, without having once 
sighed for woman ! 

Nor were his hardy contests confined to the wild 
beasts of the forest. Occasionally he had to con- 
tend with adversaries of a more formidable character. 
The skirts and defiles of these border mountains 
were often infested by marauders from the Gallic 
plains of Gascony. The Gascons, says an old 
chronicler, were a people who used smooth words 
when expedient, but force when they had power, and 
were ready to lay their hands on every thing they 
met. Though poor, they were proud; for there was 
not one who did not pride himself on being a hijo- 
dalgo, or the son of somebody. ; 

At the hand of a band of these needy hijodalgos 
of Gascony, was one Arnaud, a broken-down cava- 
tier. He and four of his followers were well armed 
and mounted ; the rest were a set of scamper-grounds 
en foot, furnished with darts and javelins. They 
were the terror of the border; here to-day and gone 
‘@-morrow ; sometimes in one pass, sometimes in 
smother. They would make sudden inroads into 
€gain, scour the roads, plunder the country, and 
4ere over the mountains and far away betore a force 
could be collected to pursue them. 

Now it happened one day, that a wealthy burgher 
of Bordeaux, who was a merchant, trading with Bis- 
cay, set out on a journey for that province. As he 
intended to sojourn there for a season, he took with 
him his wile, who was a goodly dame, and his 
daughter, a gentle damsel, of marriageable age, and 
exceeding fair to look upon. He was attended by 
a trusty clerk from his comptoir, and a man servant ; 
while another servant led a hackney, laden with bags 
of money, with which he intended to purchase mer- 
chandise. 

When the Gascons heard of this wealthy mer- 
chant and his convoy passing through the mountains, 
they thanked their stars, for they considered all 
peaceful men of traffic as lawful spoil, sent by provi- 
dence for the benefit of hidalgos like themselves, 
of valor and gentle blood, who lived by the sword. 
Placing themselves in ambush, in a lonely defile, by 
which the travellers had to pass, they silently awaited 
their coming. In a little while they beheld them ap- 
proaching. The merchant was a fair, portly man, 
in a buff surcoat and velvet cap. His looks bespoke 
the good cheer of his native city, and he was mount- 
ed on a Stately, well-fed steed, while his wife and 
daughter paced gently on paltreys by his side. 

‘The travellers had advanced some distance in the 
defile, when the Bandoleros rushed forth and assail- 
ed them. The merchant, though but little used to 
the exercise of arms, and unwieldy in his form, yet 
made valiant defence, having his wife and daughter 
and money-bags at hazard. He was wounded in two 
places, and overpowered ; one’of his servants was 
slain, the other took to flight. 
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The freebooters then pegan to ransacx for spoil 
but were disappointed at not finding the wealth they 
had expected, Putting their swords to the breast of 
the trembling merchant, they demanded where he 
had concealed his treasure, and learned from him of 
the hackney that was following, laden with money. 
Overjoyed at this intelligence, they bound their cap- 
tives to trees, and awaited the arrival of the golden 
spoil. 

lod this same day, Pelayo was out with his hunts- 

men among the mountains, and had taken his stand 
on a rock, at a narrow pass, to await the sallying 
forth of a wild boar, Close by him was a page, con- 
ducting a horse, and at the saddle-bow hung his 
armor, for he was always prepared for fight among 
these border mountains. While thus posted, the 
servant of the merchant came flying from the rob- 
bers. On beholding Pelayo, he fell on his knees, 
and implored his life, for he supposed him to be one 
of the band. It was some time before he could be 
relieved trom his terror, and made to tell his story. 
When Pelayo heard of the robbers, he concluded 
they were the crew of Gascon hidalgos, upon the 
scamper. Taking his armor from the page, he put 
on his helmet, slung his buckler round his neck, 
took lance in hand, and mounting his steed, com- 
pelled the trembling servant to guide him to the 
scene of action. At the same time he ordered the 
page to seek his huntsmen, and summon them to his 
assistance. 

When the robbers saw Pelayo advancing through 
the forest, with a single attendant on foot, and be- 
held his rich armor sparkling in the sun, they thought 
a new prize had fallen into their hands, and Arnaud 
and two of his companions, mounting their Horses, 
advanced to meet him. As they approached, Pelayo 
stationed himself in a narrow pass between two rocks, 
where he could only be assailed in front, and bracing 
his buckler, and lowering his lance, awaited their 
coming. 

‘Who and what are ye,’ cried he, ‘and what seek 
ye in this land?’ , 

“We are huntsmen,’ replied Arnaud, ‘and lo! our 
game runs into our toils!’ 

‘By my faith,’ replied Pelayo, ‘thou wilt find the 
game more readily roused than taken: have at thee 
for a villain !’ 

So saying, he put spurs to his horse, and ran full 
speed upon him, The Gascon, not expecting so 
sudden an attack from a single horseman, was taken 
by surprise. He hastily couched his lance, but it 
merely glanced on the shield of Pelayo, who sent his 
own through the middle of his breast, and threw 
him out of his’saddle to the earth. One of the other 
robbers made at Pelayo, and wounded him slightly 
in the side, but received a blow from the sword of 
the latter, which cleft his skull-cap, and sank into 
his brain, His companion, seeing him fall, put spurs 
to his steed, and galloped off through the forest. 

Beholding several other robbers on foot coming 
up, Pelayo returned to his station between the rocks, 
where he was assailed by them all at once. He re- 
ceived two of their darts on his buckler, a javelin 
razed his cuirass, and glancing down, wounded his 
horse, Pelayo then rushed forth, and struck one of 
the robbers dead: the others, beholding several 
huntsmen advancing, took to flight, but were pur- 
sued, and several of them taken. 

The good merchant of Bordeaux and his family 
beheld this scene with trembling and amazement, 
for never had they looked upon suck feats of arms. 
They considered Don Pelayo as a leader of some 
rival band of robbers; and when the bonds were 
loosed by which they were tied to the trées, they fell 
at his feet and implored mercy. The females were 
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soonest undeceived, especially the daughter ; for the 
damsel was struck with the noble countenance and 
gentle demeanor of Pelayo, and said to herself: 
‘Surely nothing evil can dwell in so goodly and gra- 
cious a form,’ 

Pelayo now sounded his horn, which echoed from 
rock to rock, and was answered by shouts and horns 
from various parts of the mountains. The mer- 
chant’s heart misgave him at these signals, and 
especially when he beheld more than forty men 

athering from glen and thicket. They were clad 
m hunters’ dresses, and armed with boar-spears, 
darts, and hunting-swords, and many of them led 
hounds in long leashes. All this was a new and 
wild scene to the astonished merchant; nor were 
his fears abated, when he saw his servant approach- 
ing with the hackney, laden with money-bags: for 
of a certainty,’ said he to himself, ‘this will 2e too 
tempting a spoil for these wild hunters of the mount- 
ains. 

Pelayo, however, took no more notice of the gold 
than if it had been so much dross; at which the 
honest burgher marvelled exceedingly. He ordered 
that the wounds of the merchant should be dressed, 
and his own examined. On taking off his cuirass, 
his wound was found to be but slight; but his men 
were so exasperated at seeing his blood, that they 
would have put the captive robbers to instant death, 
had he not forbidden them to do them any harm. 

The huntsmen now made a great fire at the foot 
of a tree, and bringing a boar which they had killed, 
cut off portions and roasted them, or broiled them 
on the coals. Then drawing forth loaves of bread 
from their wallets, they devoured their food half raw, 
with the hungry relish of huntsmen and mountain- 
eers. The merchant, his wife, and daughter, looked 
at all this, and wondered, for they had never beheld 
SO savage a repast. 

Pelayo then inquired of them if they did not desire 
to eat ; they were too much in awe of him to decline, 


though they felt a loathing at the thought of partak- | 


ing of this hunter’s fare; but he ordered a linen 
cloth to be spread under the shade of a great oak, 
on the grassy margin of a clear running stream ; 
and to their astonishment, they were served, not 
with the flesh of the boar, but with dainty cheer, 
such as the merchant had searcely hoped to find out 
of the walls of his native city of Bordeaux. 

The good burgher was of a community renowned 
for gastronomic prowess: his fears having subsided, 
his appetite was now awakened, and he addressed 
himself manfully to the viands that were set before 
him. His daughter, however, could not eat: her 
eyes were ever and anon stealing to gaze on Pelayo, 
whom she regarded with gratitude for his protection, 
and admiration for his valor; and now that he had 
‘aid aside his helmet, and she beheld his lofty coun- 
tenance, glowing with manly beauty, she thought 
him something more than mortal. The heart of the 
gentle donzella, says the ancient chronicler, was 
kind and yielding; and had Pelayo thought fit to 
ask the greatest boon that love and beauty could 
bestow—doubtless meaning her fair hand—she could 
not have had the cruelty to say him nay. Pelayo, 
however, had no such thoughts: the love of woman 
had never yet entered his heart; and though he re- 

arded the damsel as the fairest maiden he had ever 
eheld, her beauty caused no perturbation in his 
breast. ‘ 

W hen. the repast was over, Pelayo offered to con- 
duct the merchant and his family through the defiles 
of the mountains, lest they should be molested by 
any of the scattered band of robbers. The bodies 
of the slain marauders were buried, and the corpse 
of the servant was laid upon one of the horses cap- 


thou canst not prevent them. 
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tured in the battle. Having formed theit cavalcade, 
they pursued their way slowly up one of the steep 
and winding passes of the Pyrenees. 

Toward sunset, they arrived at the dwelling of a 
holy hermit. It was hewn out of the living rock, 
there was a cross over the door, and before it was a 
great spreading oak, with a sweet spring of water at 
its foot. The body of the faithful servant who had 
fallen in the defence of his lord, was buried close by 
the wall of this sacred retreat, and the hermit prom- 
ised to perform masses for the repose of his soul. 
Then Pelayo obtained from the holy father consent 
that the merchant’s wife and daughter should pass 
the night within his cell; and the hermit made beds 
of moss for them, and gave them his benediction ; 
but the damsel found little rest, so much were her 
thoughts occupied ‘y the youthful champion whe 
had rescued her fro: death or dishonor. i 

Pelayo, however, was visited by no such wander- 
ing of the mind; but, wrapping himself in his mantle, 
slept soundly by the fountain under the tree. At 
midnight, when every thing was buried in deep re- 
pose, he was awakened from his sleep and beheld 
the hermit before him, with the beams of the moon 
shining apon his silver hair and beard. 

‘This is no time,’ said the latter, ‘to be sleeping ; 
arise and listen to my words, and hear of the great 
work for which thou art chosen !’ 

Then Pelayo arose and seated himself on a rock, 
and the hermit continued his discourse. 

‘Behold,’ said he, ‘the ruin of Spain is at hand! 
It will be delivered into the hands of strangers, and 
will become a prey to the spoiler. Its children will - 
be slain or carried into captivity; or such as may 
escape these evils, will harbor with the beasts of the 
forest or the eagles of the mountain. The thorn and 
bramble will spring up where now are seen the corn- 
field, the vine, and the olive; and hungry wolve 
will roam in place of peaceful flocks and herds. But 
thou, my son! tarry not thou to see these things, for 
Depart on a pilgrim- 
age to the sepulchre of our blessed Lord in Pales- 
tine; purify thyself by prayer ; enroll thyself in the 
order of chivalry, and prepare for the great work of 
the redemption of thy country; for to thee it will be 
given to raise it from the depth of its affliction.’ 

Pelayo would have inquired farther into the evils 
thus foretold, but the hermit rebuked his curiosity. 

“Seek not to know more,’ said he, ‘than heaven 
is pleased to reveal, Clouds and darkness cover its 
designs, and prophecy is never permitted to lift up 
but in part the veil that rests upon the future.’ 

The hermit ceased to speak, and Pelayo laid him- 
self down again to take repose, but sleep was a 
stranger to his eyes. 

When the first rays of the rising sun shone upon 
the tops of the mountains, the travellers assembled 
round the fountain beneath the tree and made their 
morning’s repast. Then, having received the bene- 
diction of the hermit, they departed in the freshness 
of the day, and descended along the hollow defiles 
leading into the interior of Spain. The good mer 
chant was refreshed by sleep and by his morning’s 
meal; and when he beheld his wife and daughter 
thus secure by his side, and the hackney laden 
with his treasure close behind him, his heart was 
light in his bosom, and he carolled a chansom as he 
went, and the woodlands echoed to his song. But 
Pelayo rode in silence, for he revolved in his mind 
the portentous words of the hermit ; and the daugh- 
ter of the merchant ever and anon stole looks at him 
full of tenderness and admiration, and deep sighs 
betrayed the agitation of her bosom. 

At length they came to the foot of the mountains, 
where the forests and the rocks terminated and ap 
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open and secure country lay before the travellers. | little time at the ancient city of Catania, at the too 


Here they halted, for their roads were widely differ- 
ent. When they came to part, the merchant and 
his wife were loud in thanks and benedictions, and 
the good burgher would fain have given Pelayo the 
largest of his sacks of gold; but the young man put 
it aside with a smile. ‘Silver and gold,’ said he, 

need I not, but if I have deserved aught at thy 
bands, give me thy prayers, for the prayers of a goed 
man are above all price.’ 

In the mean time the daughter had spoken never 
a word. At length she raised her eyes, which were 
filled with tears, and looked timidly at Pelayo, and 
her bosom throbbed; and after a violent struggle 
between strong affection and virgin modesty, her 
heart relieved itself by words. 

‘Senor,’ said she, ‘I know that I am unworthy of 
the notice of so noble a cavalier; but suffer me to 
place this ring upon a finger of that hand which has 
so bravely rescued us. from death; and when you 
regard it, you may consider it as a memorial of your 
own valor, and not of one who is too humble to be 
remembered by you.’ 

With these words, she drew a ring from her finger 
and put it upon the finger of Pelayo; and having 
done this, she blushed and trembled at her own bold- 
ness, and stood as one abashed, with her eyes cast 
down upon the earth. 

Pelayo was moved at the words of the simple 
maiden, and at the touch of her fair hand, and at her 
beauty, as she stood thus trembling and in tears be- 
fere him; but as yet he knew nothing of woman, and 
his heart was free from the snares of love. ‘ Amiga,’ 
(friend,) said he, ‘I accept thy present, and will wear 
it in remembrance of thy goodness;’ so saying, he 
kissed her on the cheek. 

The damsel was cheered by these words, and 
hoped that she had awakened some tenderness in 
his besora ; but it was no such thing, says the grave 
old chronicler, for his heart was devoted to higher 
and more sacred matters; yet certain it is, that he 
always guarded well that ring. 

When they parted, Pelayo remained with his 
huntsmen cn a cliff, watching that no evil befel them, 
until they were far beyond the skirts of the mount- 
ain; and the damsel often turned to look at him, 
until she could no longer discern him, for the dis- 
tance and the tears that dimmed her eyes. 

And for that he had accepted her ring, says the 
anc:ent chronicler, she considered herself wedded to 
him in her heart, and would never marry ; nor could 
she be brought to look with eyes of affection upon 
any other man; but for the true love which she bore 
Pelayo, she lived and died a virgin. And she com- 
pos2d a book which treated of love and chivalry, and 
the temptations of this mortal life; and one part dis- 
coursed of celestial matters, and it was called ‘ The 
Contemplations of Love ;’ because at the time she 
wrote it, she thought of Pelayo, and of his having 
accepted her jewel and called her by the gentle ap- 
pellation of ‘Amiga.’ And often thinking of him in 
tender sadness, and of her never having beheld him 
more, she would take the book and would read it 
as if in his stead; and while she repeated the words 
of love which it contained, she would endeavor to 
fancy them uttered by Pelayo, and that he stood be- 
fore her. 


THE KNIGHT OF MALTA, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE KNICKERBOCKER, 


Sr: In the course of a tour which I made in 
Sicily, in the days of my juvenility, I passed some 


ot Mount Aetna. Here I became acquainted with 
the Chevalier _L ,an old Knight of Malta. It 
was not many years after the time that Napoleon 
had dislodged the knights from their island, and he 
still wore the insignia of his order. He was nct, 
however, one of those reliques of that once chivalrous 
body, who have been described as ‘a few worn-out 
old men, creeping about certain parts of Europe, 
with the Maltese cross on their breasts;’ on the 
contrary, though advanced in life, his form was still 
light and vigorous; he had a pale, thin, intellectu:u 
visage, with a high forehead, and a bright, visionary 
eye. He seemed to take a fancy to,me, as I certai.- 
ly did to him, and we soon became intimate. i 
visited him occasionally, at his apartments, in the 
wing of an old palace, looking toward Mount AZtna. 
He was an antiquary, a virtuoso, and a connoisseur. 
His rooms were decorated with mutilated statues, 
dug up from Grecian and Roman ruins; old vases, 
lachrymals, and sepulchral lamps. He had astro- 
nomical and chemical instruments, and black-letter 
books, in various languages. I found that he had 
dipped a little in chimerical studies, and had a hank- 
ering after astrology and alchymy. He affected to 
believe in dreams and visions, and delighted in the 
fanciful Rosicrucian doctrines. I cannot persuade 
myself, however, that he really believed in all these: 
I rather think he loved to let his imagination carry 
him away into the boundless fairy land which they 
unfolded. 

In company with the chevalier, I took several ex 
cursions on horseback about the environs of Catania, 
and the picturesque skirts of Mount Aitna. One of 
these led through a village, which had sprung up on 
the very tract of an ancient eruption, the houses be- 
ing built of lava. At one time we passed, for somé 
distance, along a narrow lane, between two high 
dead convent walls. It was a cut-throat-looking 
place, in a country where assassinations are frequent ; 
and just about midway through it, we observed 
blood upon the pavement and the walls, as if a mur- 
der had actually been committed there. 

The chevalier spurred on his horse, until he had 
extricated himself completely from this suspicious 
neighborhood. He then observed, that it reminded 
him of a similar blind alley in Malta, infamous on 
account of the many assassinations that had taken 
place there; concerning one of which, he related a 
long and tragical story, that lasted until we reached 
Catania. It involved various circumstances of a 
wild and supernatural character, but which ke as- 
sured me were handed down in tradition, and gen- 
erally credited by the old inhabitants of Malta. 

As I like to pick up strange stories, and as I was 
particularly struck with several parts of this, I made 
a minute of it, on my return to my lodgings. The 
memorandum was lost, with several others of my 
travelling papers, and the story had faded from my 
mind, when recently, in perusing a French memoir, 
I came suddenly upon it, dressed up, it is true, in a 
very different manner, but agreeing in the leading 
facts, and given upon the word of that famous ad- 
venturer, the Count Cagliostro. 

I have amused myself, during a snowy day in the 
country, by rendering it roughly into English, for 
the entertainment of a youthful circle round the 
Christmas fire. It was well received by my auditors, 
who, however,sare rather easily pleased. One proof of 
its merits is that it sent some of the youngest.of them 
quaking to their beds, and gave them very fearful 
dreams. Hoping that it may have the same effect 
upon your ghost-hunting readers, I offer it, Mr, 
Editor, for insertion in your Magazine. I would ob- 
serve, that wherever | have modified the French 
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versicn of the story, it has been in conformity to 
some recollection of the narrative of my friend, the 
Knight of Malta. 


e 


Your obt. servt., 
GEOFFREY CRAYON. 
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THE GRAND PRIOR OF MINORCA. 


A VERITABLE GHOST STORY. 


$ Krue my wits, heaven ! They say spirits appear 
To melancholy minds, and the graves open !’ 
: é —FLETCHER. 

AxouT the middle of the last century, while the 
Knights of Saint John of Jerusalem still maintained 
something of their ancient state and sway in the 
Island of Malta, a tragical event took place there, 
which is the groundwork of the following narrative. 

It may be as well to premise, that at the time we 
are treating of, the order of Saint John of Jerusalem, 
grown excessively wealthy, had degenerated from its 
originally devout and warlike character. Instead of 
being a hardy body of ‘monk-knights,’ sworn 
soldiers of the cross, fighting the Paynim in the Holy 
Land, or scouring the Mediterranean, and scourg- 
ing the Barbary coasts with their galleys, or feeding 
the poor, and attending upon the sick at their hos- 
pitals, they led a life of luxury and libertinism, and 
were to be found in the most voluptuous courts of 
Europe. The order, in fact, had become a mode of 
providing for the needy branches of the Catholic 
aristocracy of Europe. ‘A commandery,’ we are 
told, was a splendid provision for a younger brother ; 
and men of rank, however dissolute, provided they 
belonged to the highest aristocracy, became Knights 
of Malta, just as they did bishops, or colonels of regi- 
ments, or court chamberlains. After a brief resi- 
dence at Malta, the knights passed the rest of their 
time in their own countries, or only made a visit now 
‘and then to the;island. While there, having but 
little military duty to perform, they beguiled their 
idleness by paying attentions to the fair, 

There was one circle of society, however, into 
which they could not obtain currency. This was 
composed of a few families of the old Maltese nobili- 
ty, natives of the island. These families, not being 
permitted to enroll any of their members in the 
order, affected to hold no intercourse with its cheva- 
liers ; admitting none into their exclusive coteries 
but the Grand Master, whom they acknowledged as 
their sovereign, and the members of the chapter 
which composed his council. 

To indemnify themselves for this exclusion, the 
chevaliers carried their gallantries into the next class 
of society, composed of those who held civil, ad- 
ministrative, and judicial situations. The ladies of 
this class were called Zomorate, or honorables, to 
distinguish them from the inferior orders; and 
among them were many of superior grace, beauty, 
and fascination. 

Even in this more hospitable class, the chevaliers 
were not all equally favored. Those of Germany 
had the decided preference, owing to their fair and 
fresh complexions, and the kindliness of their man- 
ners: next to these, came the Spanish cavaliers, on 
account of their profound and courteous devotion. 
and most discreet secrecy. Singular as it may séem, 
the chevaliers of France fared the worst. |The 
Maltese ladies dreaded their volatility, and their prone- 
ness to boast of their amours, and shunned all en- 
tanglement with them. They were forced, therefore, 
to content themselves with conquests among females 
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of the lower orders, They reverged them telves, 
after the gay French manner, by making “he ‘ hon- 
orate’ the objects of all kinds of jests and mystifi- 
cations ; by prying into their tender affairs with the 
more favored chevaliers, and making them the 
theme of song and epigram. 

About this time, a French vessel arrived at Malta, 
bringing out a distinguished personage of the order 
of Saint John of Jerusalem, the Commander de 
Foulquerre, who came to solicit the post of come 
mander-in-chief of the galleys. He was des sended 
from an old and warrior line of French nc vility, 
his ancestors having long been seneschals of Foitou, 
and claiming descent frctn the first counts of An- 
gouleme. 

The arrival of the commander caused a little un- 
easiness among the peaceably inclined, for he bore 
the character, in the island, of being fiery, arrogant, 
and quarrelsome. He had already been three times 
at Malta, and on each visit had signalized himself 
by some rash and deadly affray. As he was now 
thirty-five years of age, however, it was hoped that 
time might have taken off the fiery edge of his spirit, 
and that he might prove more quiet and sedate than 
formerly. The commander-set up an establishment 
befitting his rank and pretensions ; for he arrogated to 
himself an importance greater even than that of the 
Grand Master. His house immediately became the 
rallying place of all the young French chevaliers. 
They informed him of all the slights they had ex- 
perienced or imagined, and indulged their petulant 
and satirical vein at the expense of the honorate 
and their admirers. The chevaliers of other nations 
soon found the topics and tone of conversation at 
the commander’s irksome and offensive, and gradu- 
ally ceased to visit there. The commander re- 
mained the head of a national c/zgue, who looked up 
to him as their model. If he was not as boisterous 
and quarrelsome as formerly, he had become 
haughty and overbearing. He was fond of talking 
over his past affairs of punctilio and bloody duel. 
When walking the streets, he was generally attended 
by a ruffling train of young French cavaliers, who 
caught his own air of assumption and bravado. 
These he would conduct to the scenes of his deadly 
encounters, point out the very spot where each fata] 
lunge had been given, and dwell vaingloriously on 
every particular, 

Under his tuition, the young French chevaliers 
began to add bluster and arrogance to their former 
petulance and levity; they fired up on the most triv- 
ial occasions, particularly with those who had been 
most successful with the fair; and would put on the 
most intolerable drawcansir airs. The other chev- 
aliers conducted themselves with all possible for- 
bearance and reserve; but they saw it would be im- 
possible to keep on long, in this manner, without 
coming to an open rupture. 

Among the Spanish cavaliers, was one named 
Don Luis de Lima Vasconcellos. He was distantly 
related to the Grand Master; and had been enrolled 
at an early age among his pages, but had been rap- 
idly promoted by him, until, at the age of twenty- 
six, he had been given the richest Spanish com- 
mandery in the order. He had, moreover, been 
fortunate with the fair, with one of whom, the most 
beautiful honorata of Malta, he had long maintained 
the most tender correspondence. 

The character, rank, and connexions of Don Luis 
put him on a par with the imperious Commander de 
Foulquerre, and pointed him out as a leader and 
champion to his countrymen. The Spanish chev- 
aliers repaired to him, therefore, in a bedy; repre- 
sented all the grievances they had sur ained, and 
the evils they apprehended, and urged him to use 
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his influence with the commander and his adherents 
to put a stop to the growing abuses. 

Don Luis was gratified by this mark of confidence 
and esteem on the part of his countrymen, and 
promised to have an interview with the Commander 
de Foulquerre on the subject. He resolved to con- 
duct himself with the utmost caution and delicacy 
on the occasion; to represent to the commander the 
evil consequences which might result from the in- 
considerate conduct of the young French chevaliers, 
and to entreat him to exert the great influence he so 
deservedly possessed over them, to restrain their ex- 
cesses. Don Luis was aware, however, of the peril 
that attended any interview of the kind with this im- 
perious and fractious man, and apprehended, how- 
ever it might commence, that it would terminate in 
a duel. Still, it was an affair of honor, in which 
Castilian dignity was concerned; beside he had a 
lurking disgust at the overbearing manners of De 
Foulquerre, and perhaps had been somewhat offend- 
ed by certain intrusive attentions which he had pre- 
sumed to pay to the beautiful honorata. 

It was now Holy Week; a time too sacred for 
worldly feuds and passions, especially in a commu- 
nity under the dominion of a religious order; it was 
agreed, therefore, that the dangerous interview in 
question should not take place until after the Easter 
holydays. It is probable, from subsequent circum- 
stances, that the Commander de Foulquerre had 
some information of this arrangement among the 
Spanish chevaliers, and was determined to be be- 
forehand, and to mortify the pride of their cham- 
pion, who was thus preparing to read him a lecture. 
He chose Good Friday for his purpose. On this 
sacred day, it is customary in Catholic countries to 
make a tour of all the churches, offering up prayers 
in each. In every Catholic church, as is well known, 
there is a vessel of holy water near the door. In 
this, every one, on entering, dips his fingers, and 
males therewith the sign of the cross on his fore- 
head and breast. An office of gallantry, among the 
oe Spaniards, is to stand near the coor, dip their 

ands in the holy vessel, and extend them courte- 
ously and respectfully to any lady of their acquaint- 
ance who may enter; who thus receives the sacred 
water at second hand, on the tips of her fingers, and 
proceeds to cross herself, with all due decorum. The 
Spaniards, who are the most jealous of lovers, are 
impatient when this piece of devotional gallantry is 
proffered to the object of their affections by any 
other hand: on Good Friday, therefore, when a lady 
makes a tour of the churches, it is the usage among 
them for the inamorato to follow her from church to 
church, so as to present her the holy water at the 
door of each; thus testifying his own devotion, and 
at the same time preventing the officious services of 
a rival. 

Cn tne day in question, Don Luis followed the 
beautiful honorata, to whom, as.has already been 
observed, he had long been devoted. At the very 
first church she visited, the Commander de Foul- 
querre was stationed at the portal, with several of 
the young French chevaliers about him. Before Don 
Lu; could offer her the holy water, he was antici- 
pated by the commander, who thrust himself be- 
tween them, and, while he performed the gallant 
oice to the lady, rudely turned his back upon her 
4adtaurer, and trod upon his feet. The insult was en- 
joyed by the young Frenchmen who were present: 
if was too deep and grave to be forgiven by Spanish 
pride ; and at once put an end to all Don Luis’ plans 
of caution and forbearance. He repressed his pas- 
sion for the moment, however, and waited until all 
the parties left the church ; then, accosting the com- 
mander with an air of coolness and unconcern, he 
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inquired after his health, and asked to what church 
he proposed making his second visit. ‘To the Magis- 
terial Church of Saint John.’ Don Luis ottered te 
conduct him thither, by the shortest route. His offer 
was accepted, apparently without suspicion, and they 
proceeded together. After walking some distance, 
they entered a long, narrow lane, without door or 
window opening upon it, called the ‘Strada Stretta, 
or narrow street. It was a’street in which duels 
were tacitly permitted, or connived at, in Malta, and 
were suffered to pass as accidental encounters. 
Every where else they were prohibited. This re- 
striction had been instituted to diminish the number 
of duels, formerly so frequent in Malta. As a far- 
ther precaution to render these encounters less fatal, 
it was an offence, punishable with death, for any one 
to enter this street armed with either poniard or 
pistol. It was a lonely, dismal street, just wide 
enough for two men to stand upon their guard, and 
cross their swords; few persons ever traversed it, 
unless with some sinister design ; and on any pre- 
concerted duello, the seconds posted themselves at 
each end, to stop all passengers, and prevent inter- 
ruption, 

In the present instance, the parties had scarce en- 
tered the street, when Don Luis drew his sword, 
and called upon the commander to defend himself. 

De Foulquerre was evidently taken by surprise! 
he drew back, and attempted to expostulate; but 
Don Luis persisted in defying him to the combat. 

After a second or two, he likewise drew his sword, 
but immediately lowered the point. 

‘Good Friday !’ ejaculated he, shaking his head~ 
‘one word with you; it is full six years since i have 
been in a confessional: I am shocked at the state of 


my conscience; but within three days—that is to 


» 


say, on Monday next 

Don Luis would listen to nothing. ‘Though natu- 
rally of a peaceable disposition, he had been stung 
to fury, and people of that character, when once in-~ 
censed, are deaf to reason. He compelled the com- 
mander to put himself on his guard. The latter, 
though a man accustomed to brawl! in battle, was 
singularly dismayed. Terror was visible in all his 
features. He placed himself with his back to the 
wall, and the weapons were crossed. The contest 
was brief and fatal. At the very first thrust, the 
sword of Don Luis passed through the body of his 
antagonist. The commander staggered to the wall, 
and leaned against it. ? 

“On Good Friday!’ ejaculated he again, with a 
failing voice, and despairing accents. ‘ Heaven par- 
don you!’ added he; ‘take my sword to Tétefoul- 
ques, and have a hundred masses performed in the 
chapel of the castle, for the repose of my soul!’ 
With these words he expired. 

The fury of Don Luis was at an end. He stood 
aghast, gazing at the bleeding body of the com- 
mander. He called to mind the prayer of the de- 
ceased for three days’ respite, to make his peace 
with heaven; he had refused it; had sent him to 
the grave, with all his sins upon his head! His 
conscience smote him to the core; he gathered up 
the sword of the commander, which he had been en- 
joined to take to Tétefoulques, and hurried from the 
fatal Strada Stretta, 

The duel of course made a great noise in Malta, 
but had no injurious effect on the worldly fortunes 
of Don Luis. He made a full declaration of the 
whole matter, before the proper authorities; the 
Chapter of the Order considered it one of those 
casual encounters of the Strada Stretta, which were 
mourned over, but tolerated; the public, by whom 
the late commander had been generally detested 
declared that he had deserved his fate. It was but 
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three davs after the event, that Don Luis was ad- 
vanced to one of the highest dignities of the Order, 
being invested by the Grand Master with the prior- 
ship of the kingdom of Minorca. 

From that time forward, however, the whole char- 
acter and conduct of Don Luis underwent a change. 
He became a prey to a dark melancholy, which 
nothing could assuage. The most austere piety, the 
severest penances, had no effect in allaying the 
hecror which preyed upon his mind. He was ab- 
sent for a long time from Malta; having gone, it 
was said, on remote pilgrimages: when he returned, 
he was more haggard than ever. There seemed 
something mysterious and inexplicable in this dis- 
order of his mind. The following is the revelation 
made by himself, of the horrible visions, or chimeras, 
by which he was haunted: 

‘When I had made my declaration before the 
Chapter,’ said he, ‘and my provocations were pub- 
licly known, I had made my peace with man; but 
it was not so with God, nor with my confessor, nor 
with my own conscience. My act was doubly crim- 
inal, from the day on which it was committed, and 
from my refusal to a delay of three days, for the vic- 
tim of my resentment to receive the sacraments. 
His despairing ejaculation, ‘Good Friday! Good 
Friday !’ continually rang in my ears. Why did I 
not grant the respite! cried I to myself; was it not 
oe. to kill the body, but must I seek to kill the 
soul ! 

‘On the night of the following Friday, I started 
suddenly from my sleep. An unaccountable horror 
was upon me. I looked wildly around. It seemed 
as if I were not in my apartment, nor in my bed, but 
in the fatal Strada Stretta, lying on the pavement. I 
again saw the commander leaning against’the wall ; 
I again heard his dying words: ‘Take my sword to 
Tétefoulques, and have a hundred masses performed 
in the chapel of the castle, for the repose of my soul!’ 

‘On the following night, I caused one of my serv- 
ants to sleep in the same room with me. I saw and 
heard nothing, either on that night, or any of the 
nights following, until the next Friday; when I had 
again the same vision, with this difference, that my 
valet seemed to be lying at some distance from me 
on the pavement of the Strada Stretta. The vision 
continued to be repeated on every Friday night, the 
commander always appearing in the same manner, 
and uttering the same words: ‘Take my sword to 
Tétefoulques, and have a hundred masses performed 
in the chapel of the castle, for the repose of ny soul !’ 

‘On questioning my servant on the subject, he 
stated, that on these occasions he dreamed that he 
was lying in a very narrow street, but he neither 
saw nor heard any thing of the commander. 

‘I knew nothing of this Tétefoulques, whither the 
defunct was so urgent I should carry his sword. I 
made inquiries, therefore, concerning it among the 
French chevaliers. They informed me that it was 
an old castle, situated about four leagues from Poi- 
tiers, in the midst of a forest. Jt had been built in 
old times, several centuries since, by Foulques Tail- 
lefer, (or Fulke Hackiron,) a redoubtab.e, hard-fight- 
ing Count of Angouleme, who gave it to an illegiti- 
mate son, afterward created Grand Senescha) of 
Poitou, which son became the progenitor of the 
Foulquerres of Tétefoulques, hereditary Seneschals 
of Poitou. They farther informed me, that strange 
stories were told of this old castle, in the surrounding 
country, and that it contained many curious reliques. 
Among these, were the arms of Foulques Taillefer, 
together with all those of the warriors he had slain ; 
and that it was an immemnorial usage with the Foul- 
querres to have the weapons deposited there which 
they had wielded either in war or in single combat. 
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This, then, was the reason of the dying injunction 
of the commander respecting his sword. 1 carried 
this weapon with me, wherever I went, but still | 
neglected to comply with his request. 

‘The visions still continued to harass me with un- 
diminished horror. 1 repaired to Rome, where | 
confessed myself to the Grand Cardinal penitentiary, 
and informed him of the terrors with which I was 
haunted. He promised me absolution, after I sheuld 
have.performed certain acts of penance, the principal 
of which was, to execute the dying request of the 
commander, by «arrying his sword to Tétefoulques, 
and having the hundred masses performed in the 
chapel of the castle for the repose of his soul. 

‘I set out for France as speedily as possible, and 
made no delay in my journey. On arriving at Poi- 
tiers, I found that the tidings of the death of the 
commander had reached there, but had caused no 
more affliction than among the people of Malta. 
Leaving my equipage in the town, I put on the garb 
of a pilgrim, and taking a guide, set out on foot for 
Tétefoulques. Indeed the roads in this part of the 
country were impracticable for carriages. 

‘I found the castle of Tétefoulques a grand but 
gloomy and dilapidated pile. All the gates were 
closed, and there reigned over the whole place an air 
of almost savage loneliness and desertion. I had 
understood that its only inhabitants were the con- 
cierge, or warder, and a kind of hermit who had 
charge of the chapel. After wringing for some time 
at the gate, I at length succeeded in bringing forth 
the warder, who bowed with reverence to my pil- 
grim’s garb. I begged him to conduct me to the 
chapel, that being the end of my pilgrimage. We 
found the hermit there, chanting the funeral service ; 
a dismal sound to one who came to perform a pen- 
ance for the death of a member of the family. 
When he had ceased to chant, I informed him that 
I came to accomplish an obligation of conscience, 
and that I wished him to perform a hundred masses 
for the repose of the soul of the commander, He 
replied that, not being in orders, he was not author- 
ized to perform mass, but that he would willingly 
undertake to see that my debt of conscience was dis- 
charged. I laid my offering on the altar, and would 
have placed the sword of the commander there, like- 
wise. ‘Hold!’ said the hermit, with a melancholy 
shake of the head, ‘this is no place for so deadly a 
weapon, that has so often been bathed in Christian 
blood. Take it to the armory; you will find there 
trophies enough of like character. It is a place into 
which I never enter.’ 

‘The warder here took up the theme abandoned 
by the peaceful man of God. He assured me that | 
would see in the armory the swords of all the war- 
rior race of Foulquerres, together with those of the 
enemies over whom they had triumphed. This, he 
observed, had been a usage kept up since the time 
of Mellusine, and of her husband, Geoffrey a la 
Grand-dent, or Geoffrey with the Great-tooth. 

‘I followed the gossiping warder to the armory. 
It was a great dusty hall, hung round with Gothic- 
looking portraits, of a stark line of warriors, each 
with his weapon, and the weapons of those he haa 
slain in battle, hung beside his picture. The most 
conspicuous portrait was that of Foulques Taillefer, 
(Fulke Hackiron,) Count of Angouleme, and founder 
of the castle. He was represented at full length, 
armed cap-a-pie, and grasping a huge buckler, on 
which were emblazoned three lions passant. The 
figure was sa suriking, that it seemed ready to start 
from the canvas: and I observed beneath this pict- 
ure, a trophy composed of many weapons, proofs ot 
the numerous triumphs of this hard-fighting old cav« 
alier. Beside the weapons connected with the por- 
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traits, there were swords of all shapes, sizes, and 
centuries, hung round the hall; with piles of armor, 
‘placed as it were in effigy. 

‘On each side of an immense chimney, were sus- 
vended the portraits ef the first seneschal of Poitou 
(the illegitimate son of Foulques Taillefer) and his 
wife Isabella de Lusignan; the progenitors of the 
grim race of Foulquerres that frowned around. They 
had the look of being perfect likenesses; and as I 
gazed on them, I fancied I could trace in their anti- 
quated features some family resemblance to their 
unfortunate descendant, whom I had slain! This 
was a dismal neighborhood, yet the armory was the 
only part of the castle that had a habitable air; so I 
asked the warder whether he could not make a fire, 
and give me something for supper there, and pre- 
pare me a bed in one corner. 

‘‘A fire and a supper you shall have, and that 
cheerfully, most worthy pilgrim,’ said he; ‘but as 
to a bed, I advise you to come and sleep in my 
chamber.’ 

‘‘Why so?’ inquired 1; ‘why shall I not sleep in 
this hall ?’ 

‘<7 have my reasons; I will make a bed for you 
close to mine.’ 

‘I made no objections, for I recollected that it 
was Friday, and I dreaded the return of my vision. 
He brought in billets of wood, kindled a fire in the 
great overhanging chimney, and then went forth to 
prepare my supper. I drewa heavy chair before 
the fire, and seating myself in it, gazed musingly 
round upon the portraits of the Foulquerres, and 
the antiquated armor and weapons, the mementos of 
many a bloody deed. As the day declined, the 
smooky draperies of the hall gradually became con- 


founded with the dark ground of the paintings, and | 


the lurid gleams from the chimney only enabled me 
tD see visages staring at me from the gathering 
darkness, All this was dismal in the extreme, and 
somewhat appalling; perhaps it was the state of my 
conscience that rendered me peculiarly sensitive, and 
prone to fearful imaginings. 

‘At length the warder brought in my supper. It 
consisted of a dish of trout, and some craw-fish 
taken in the fosse of the castle. He procured also 
a bottle of wine, which he informed me was wine of 
Poitou. I requested him to invite the hermit to join 
me in my repast; but the holy man sent back word 
that he allowed himself nothing but roots and herbs, 
cooked with water. I took my meal, therefore, 
alone, but prolonged it as much as possible, and 
sought to cheer my drooping spirits by the wine of 
Poitou, which I found very tolerable. 

‘When supper was over, I prepared for my even- 
ing devotions. I have always been very punctual in 
reciting my breviary; it is the prescribed and 
bounden duty of all chevaliers of the religious 
orders ; and I can answer for it, is faithfully per- 
formed by those of Spain. I accordingly drew forth 
from my pocket a small missal and a rosary, and 
told the warder he need only designate to me the way 
to his chamber, where I could come and rejoin him, 
when I had finished my prayers. 

‘He accordingly pointed out a winding stair-case, 
apening from the hall. ‘ You will descend this stair- 
case,’ said he, ‘until you come to the fourth landing- 
place, where you enter a vaulted passage, termi- 
nated by an arcade, with a statue of the blessed 
Jeanne of France; you cannot help finding my 
room, the door of which I will leave open; it is the 
sixth door trom the landing-place. I advise you not 
to rernain in this hali after midnight. Before that 
hour, you will hear the hermit ring the bell, in going 
the rounds of the corridors. Do not linger here 
after that signal. 
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‘The warder retired, and I commenced my devo 
tions. I continued at them earnestly; pausing from 
time to time to put wood upon the fire, I did not 
dare to look much around me, for I felt myself becom- 
ing a prey to fearful fancies, The pictures appeared 
to become animated. If I regarded one attentively, 
for any length of time, it seemed to move the eyes 
and lips. Above all, the portraits of the Grand Sene- 
schal and his lady, which hung on each side of the 
great chimney, the progenitors of the Foulquerres 
of Tétefoulque, regarded me, I thought, with angry 
and baleful eyes: I even fancied they exchanged 
significant glances with each other. Just then a 
terrible blast of wind shook all the casements, and, 
rushing through the hall, made a fearful rattling 
and clashing among the armor. To my startled 
fancy, it seemed something supernatural. : 

‘At length I heard the bell of the hermit, and 
hastened to quit the hall. Taking a solitary light, 
which stood on the supper-table, I descended the 
winding stair-case; but before I had reached the 
vaulted passage leading to the statue of the blessed 
Jeanne of France, a blast of wind extinguished my 
taper. I hastily remounted the stairs, to light it 
again at the chimney; but judge of my feelings, 
when, on arriving at the entrance to the armory, 
beheld the Seneschal and his lady, who had descend- 
ed from their frames, and seated themselves on each 
side of the fire-place ! 

‘«Madam, my love,’ said the Seneschal, with great 
formality, and in antiquated phrase, ‘what think you 
of the presumption of this Castilian, who comes to 
harbor himself and make wassail in this our castle, 
after having slain our descendant, the commander, 
and that without granting him time for confession ?’ 

‘«Truly, my lord,’ answered the female spectre, 
with no less stateliness of manner, and with great 
asperity of tone; ‘truly, my lord, I opine that this 
Castilian did a grievous wrong in this encounter; 
and he should never be suffered to depart henée, 
without your throwing him the gauntlet.’ I paused 
to hear no more, but rushed again down-stairs, to 
seek the chamber of the warder. It was impossible 
to find it in the darkness, and in the perturbation of 
my mind. After an hour and a half of fruitless search, 
and mortal horror and anxieties, I endeavored to 
persuade myself that the day was about to break, 
and listened impatiently for the crowing of the cock ; 
for I thought if I could hear his cheerful note, I 
should be reassured; catching, in the disordered 
state of my nerves, at the popular notion that ghosts 
never appear after the first crowing of the cock. 

‘At length I rallied myself, and endeavored to 
shake off the vague terrors which haunted me. I 
tried to persuade myself that the two figures which 
I had seemed to see and hear, had existed only in 
my troubled imagination. I still had the end of the 
candle in my hand, and determined to make another 
effort to re-light it, and find my way to bed; for I 
was ready to sink with fatigue. I accordingly sprang 
up the stair-case, three steps at a time, stopped at 
the door of the armory, and peeped cautiously in. 
The two Gothic figures were no longer in the chim- 
ney corners, but I neglected to notice whether they 
had reascended to their frames. I entered, and 
made desperately for the fire-place, but scarce had I 
advanced three strides, when Messire Foulques 
Taillefer stood before me, in the centre of the hall, 
armed cap-a-pie, and standing in guard, with the 
point of his sword silently presented to me. I would 
have retreated to the stair-case, but the door of it 
was occupied by the phantom figure of an esquire 
who rudely flung a gauntlet in my face. Driven tu 
fury, I snatched down a sword from the wall: by 
chance, it was that of the commander which I had 
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piaced there. I rushed upon my fantastic adversary, 
and seemed to pierce him through and through; but 
at the same time I felt as if something pierced my 
heart, burning like a red-hot iron. My blood inun- 
dated the hall, and I fell senseless. 


‘WHEN I recovered consciousness, it was broad 
day, and I found myself in a small chamber, attend- 
ed by the warder and the hermit. The former told 
me chat on the previous night, he had awakened long 
after the midnight hour, and perceiving that I had 
not come to his chamber, he had furnished himself 
with a vase of holy water, and set out to seek me. 
He found me stretched senseless on the pavement of 
the armory, and bore me to his room. I spoke of my 
wound, and of the quantity of blood that I had lost. He 
shook his head, and knew nothing about it; and to 
my surprise, on examination, | found myself perfectly 
sound and unharmed. The wound and blood, there- 
fore, had been all delusion. Neither the warder nor 
the hermit put any questions to me, but advised me 
to leave the castle as soon as possible. I lost no 
time in complying with their counsel, and felt my 
heart relieved from an oppressive weight, as I left 
the gloomy and fate-bound battlements of Tétefoul- 
ques behind me. 

‘I arrived at Bayonne, on my way to Spain, on the 
following Friday. At midnight I was startled from 
my sleep, as I had formerly been; but it was no 
longer by the vision of the dying commander, It 
was old Foulques Taillefer who stood before me, 
armed cap-a-pie, and presenting the point of his 
sword. I made the sign of the cross, and the spectre 
vanished, but I received the same red-hot thrust in 
the heart which I had felt in the armory, and I 
seemed to be bathed in blood. I would have called 
out, or have arisen from my bed and gone in quest 
of succor, but I could neither speak nor stir. This 
agony endured until the crowing of the cock, when I 
fell asleep again ; but the next day I was ill, and in 
a most pitiable state. I have continued to be harass- 
ed by the same vision every Friday night; no acts of 
penitence and devotion have been able to relieve me 
from it; and it is only a lingering hope in divine 
mercy, that sustains me, and enables me to support 
30 lamentable a visitation.’ 


THE Grand Prior of Minorca wasted gradually 
away under this constant remorse of conscience, 
and this horrible tmcubus. He died some time after 
having revealed the preceding particulars of his case, 
evidently the victim of a diseased imagination. 

The above relation has been rendered, in many 
parts literally, from the French memoir, in which it 
13 given as a true story: if so, it is one of those in- 
stances in which truth is more romantic than fiction. 

GuG. 


LEGEND OF THE ENGULPHED CONVENT. 


BY GEOFFREY CRAYON, GENT. 


AT the dark and melancholy period when Don 
Roderick thé Goth and his chivalry were overthrown 
“on the banks of the Guadalete, and all Spain was 
overrun by the Moors, great was the devastation of 
churches and ccnvents throughout that pious king- 
dom. The miraculous fate of one of those holy piles 
is thus recorded in one of the authentic legends of 
those days. 

On the summit of a hill, not very distant from the | 


{noble lineage. 
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capital city of Toledo, stood an anriznt convent and 
chapel, dedicated to the invocation of Saint Bene- 
dict, and inhabited by a sisterhood of Benedictine 
nuns. This holy asylum was confined to females ef 
The younger sisters of the highest 
families were here given in religious marriage io 
their Saviour, in order that the portions of their elder 
sisters might be increased, and they enabled to make 
suitable matches on earth, or that the family wealth 
might go undivided to elder brothers, and the dignity 
of their ancient houses be protected from decay. 
The convent was renowned, therefore, for enshrining 
within its walls a sisterhood of the purest blood, the 
most immaculate virtue, and most resplendent beau- 
ty, of all Gothic Spain. 

When the Moors overran the kingdom, there was 
nothing that more excited their hostility than these 
virgin asylums. The very sight of a convent-spire 
was sufficient to set their Moslem blood in a foment 
and they sacked it with as fierce a zeal as though 
the sacking of a nunnery were a sure passport to 
Elysium. 

Tidings of such outrages committed in various 
parts of the kingdom reached this noble sanctuary 
and filled it with dismay. The danger came nearer 
and nearer ; the infidel hosts were spreading all over 
the country; Toledo itself was captured; there was 
no flying from the convent, and no security within 
its walls, 

In the midst of this agitation, the alarm was given 
one day that a great band of Saracens were spurring 
across the plain. In an instant the whole convent 
was a scene of confusion. Some of the nuns wrung 
their fair hands at the windows; others waved their 
veils and uttered shrieks from the tops of the towers, 
vainly hoping to draw relief from a country overrun 
by the foe. The sight of these innocent doves thus 
fluttering about their dove-cote, but increased the 
zealot fury of the whiskered Moors. They thundered 
at the portal, and at every blow the ponderous gates 
trembled on their hinges. 

The nuns now crowded round the abbess. They 
had been accustomed to look up to her as all-power- 
ful, and they now implored her pee The 
mother abbess looked with a rueful eye upon the 
treasures of beauty and vestal virtue exposed to such 
imminent peril. Alas! how was she to protect them 
from the spoiler! She had, it is true, experienced 
many signal interpositions of providence in her indi- 
vidual favor. Her early days had been passed amid 
the temptations of a court, where her virtue had been 
purified by repeated trials, from none of which had 
she escaped but by miracle. But were miracles 
neyer to cease? Could she hope that the marvel- 
lous protection shown to herself would be extended 
to a whole sisterhood? There was no other re- 
source. The Moors were at the threshold; a few 
moments more and the convent would be at their 
mercy. Summoning her nuns to follow her, she 
hurried into the chapel; and throwing herself on her 
knees before the image of the blessed Mary, ‘Oh, 
holy Lady!’ exclaimed she, ‘oh, most pure and im- 
maculate of virgins! thou seest our extremity. The 
ravager is at the gate, and there is none on earth to 
help us! Look down with pity, and grant that the 
earth may gape and swallow us rather than that our 
cloister vows should suffer violation !’ 

The Moors redoubled their assault upon the por- 
tal; the gates gave way, with a tremendous crash ; 
a savage yell of exultation arose; when of a sudden 
the earth yawned; down sank the convent, with its 
cloisters, its dormitories, and all its nuns. The 
chapel tower was the last that sank, the bell ringing 
forth a peal of titumph in the very teeth of the in- 
fidels. 
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Forty years had passed and gone, since the pe- 
riod of this miracle. The subjugation of Spain was 
complete. The Moors lorded it over city and coun- 
try; and such of the Christian population as re- 
mained, and were permitted to exercise their religion, 
did it in humble resignation to the Moslem sway. 

At this time, a Christian cavalier, of Cordova, 
hearing that a patriotic band of his countryinen had 
raised the standard of the cross in the mountains of 
the Austurias, resolved to join them, and unite in 
breaking the yoke of bondage. Secretly arming 
himself, and caparisoning his steed, he set forth from 
Cordova, and pursued his course by unfrequented 
mule-paths, and along the dry channels made by 
winter torrents. His spirit burned with indignation, 
whenever, on commanding a view over a long sweep- 
ing plain, he beheld the mosque swelling in the dis- 
tance, and the Arab horsemen careering about, as 
if the rightful lords of the soil. Many a deep-drawn 
sigh, and heavy groan, also, did the good cavalier 
utter, on passing the ruins of churches and convents 
desolated by the conquerors. 

It was on a sultry midsummer evening, that this 
wandering cavalier, in skirting a hill thickly covered 
with forest, heard the faint tones of a vesper bell 
sounding melodiously in the air, and seeming to 
come from the summit of the hill. The cavalier 
crossed himself with wonder, at this unwonted and 
Christian sound. He supposed it to proceed from 
one of those humble chapels and hermitages permit- 
ted to exist through the indulgence of the Moslem 
conquerors, Turning his steed up a narrow path of 
the forest, he sought this sanctuary, in hopes of find- 
ing a hospitable shelter for the night. As he ad- 
vanced, the trees threw a deep gloom around him, 
and the bat flitted across his path. The bell ceased 
to toll, and all was silence. 

Presently a choir of female voices came stealing 

sweetly through the forest, chanting the evening 
service, to the solemn accompaniment of an organ. 
The heart of the good cavalier melted at the sound, 
for it recalled the happier days of his country. Urg- 
ing forward his weary steed, he at length arrived at 
a broad grassy area, on the summit of the hill, sur- 
rounded by the forest. Here the melodious voices 
rose in full chorus, like the swelling of the breeze ; 
but whence they came, he could not tell. Some- 
times they were before sometimes behind him; 
sometimes in the air, sometimes as if from within 
the bosom of the earth. At length they died away, 
and a holy stillness settled on the place. 

The cavalier gazed around with bewildered eye. 
There was neither chapel nor convent, nor humble 
hermitage, to be seen; nothing but a moss-grown 
stone pinnacle, rising out of the centre of the area, 
surmounted by a cross. The green-sward around 
appeared to have been sacred from the tread of man 
or beast, and the surrounding trees bent toward the 
cross, as if in adoration. 

The cavalier felt a sensation of holy awe. He 
alighted and tethered his steed on the skirts of the 
forest, where he might crop the tender herbage; 
then approaching the cross, he knelt and poured 
forth’ his evening prayers before this relique of the 
christian days of Spain. His orisons being con- 
cluded, he laid himself down at the foot of the pin- 
nacle, and reclining his head against one of its 
stones, feli into a deep sleep, 

About midnight, he was awakened by the tolling 
of a bell, and found himself lying before the gate of 
an ancient convent. A train of nuns passed by, 
each bearing a taper. The cavalier rose and fol- 
lowed them into the chapel; in the centre of which 
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joining in chorus. When the funeral service was 


‘finished, a melodious voice chanted, ‘ Regudescat za 


pace!’—‘May she rest in peace!’ The lights im- 
mediately vanished; the whole passed at as 9 
dream; and the cavalier found himself at the foot 
of the cross, and beheld, by the faint rays of the ris- 
ing moon, his steed quietly grazing near him, 

When the day dawned, the cavalier descended the 
hill, and following the-course of a small brook, came 
to a cave, at the entrance of which was seated an 
ancient man, clad in hermit’s garb, with rosary and 
cross, and a beard that descended to his girdle. He 
was one of those holy anchorites permitted by the 
Moors to live unmolested in dens and caves, and 
humble hermitages, and even to practice the rites of 
their religion, The cavalier checked his horse, and 
dismounting, knelt and craved a benediction. He 
then related all that had befallen him in the night 
and besought the hermit to explain the mystery. 

‘What thou hast heard and seen, my son,’ replied 
the other, is but a type and shadow of the woes of 
Spain.’ 

He then related the foregoing story of the miracu- 
lous deliverance of the convent. 

‘Forty years,’ added the holy man, ‘have elapsed 
since this event, yet the bells of that sacred edifice 
are still heard, from time to time, sounding from un- 
der ground, together with the pealing of the organ, 
and the chanting of the choir. The Moors avoid 
this neighborhood, as haunted ground, and the 
whole place, as thou mayest perceive, has become 
covered with a thick and lonely forest.’ 

The cavalier listened with wonder to the story of 
this engulphed convent, as related by the holy man. 
For three days and nights did they keep vigils beside 
the cross; but nothing more was to be seen of nun 
or convent. It is supposed that, forty years having 
elapsed, the natural lives of all the nuns were fin- 
ished, and that the cavalier had beheld the obsequies 
of the last of the sisterhood. Certain it is, that from 
that time, bell, and organ, and choral chant have 
never more been heard. 

The mouldering pinnacle, surmounted by the cross, 
still remains an object of pious pilgrimage. Some 
say that it anciently stood in front of the convent, 
but others assert that it was the spire of the sacred 
edifice, and that, when the main body of the building 
sank, this remained above ground, like the top-mast 
of some tall ship that has been foundered. These 
pious believers maintain, that the convent is miracu- 
lously preserved entire in the centre of the mountain, 
where, if proper excavations were made, it would be 
found, with all its treasures, and monuments, and 
shrines, and reliques, and the tombs of its virgin 
nuns, 

Should any one doubt the truth of this marvellous 
interposition of the Virgin, to protect the vestal pu- 
rity of her votaries, let him read the excellent work 
entitled ‘Espafa Triumphante,’ written by Padre 
Fray Antonio de Sancta Maria, a bare-foot friar of 
the Carmelite order, and he will doubt no longer. 


THE COUNT VAN HORN. 


DuRING the minority of Louis XV., while the 
Duke of Orleans was Regent of France, a young 
Flemish nobleman, the Count Antoine Joseph Van 
Horn, made his sudden appearance in Paris, and by 
his character, conduct, and the subsequent disasters 


was a bier, on which lay the corpse of an aged nun. | in which he became involved, created a great sensa- 
The organ performed a solemn requiem: the nuns| tion in the high circles of the proud aristocracy, He 
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was about twenty-two years of age, tall, finely formed, 
with a pale, romantic countenance, and eyes of re- 
markable brilliancy and wildness, 

He was of one of the most ancient and _highly- 
esteemed families of European nobility, being of the 
line of the Princes of Horn and Overique, sovereign 
Counts of Hautekerke, and hereditary Grand Ve- 
neurs of the empire. 

The family took its name from the little town and 
seigneurie of Horn, in Brabant; and was known as 
early as the eleventh century among the little dy- 
nasties of the Netherlands, and since that time by a 
long line of illustrious generations. At the peace of 

Utrecht, when the Netherlands passed under sub- 
jection to Austria, the house of Van Horn came un- 
der the domination of the emperor. At the time we 
treat of, two of the branches of this ancient house 
were extinct; the third and only surviving branch 

- was represented by the reigning prince, Maximilian 
Emanuel Van Horn, twenty-four years of age, who 
resided in honorable and courtly style on his heredi- 
tary domains at Baussigny, in the Netherlands, and 
his brother, the Count Antoine Joseph, who. is the 

subject of this memoir. ' 

The ancient house of Van Horn, by the intermar- 
riage of its various branches with the noble families 
-of the continent, had become widely connected and 

interwoven with the high aristocracy of Europe. 
The Count Antoine, therefore, could claim relation- 
ship to many of the proudest names in Paris. In 
fact, he was grandson, by the mother’s side, of the 
Prince de Ligne, and even might boast of affinity to 
the Regent (the Duke of Orleans) himself. There 
were circumstances, however, connected with his 
sudden appearance in Paris, and his previous story, 
that placed him in what is termed ‘a false position ;’ 


a word of baleful significance in the fashionable vo- 


cabulary of France. 

The young count had been a captain in the service 
of Austria, but had been cashiered for irregular con- 
duct, and for disrespect to Prince Louis of Baden, 
commander-in-chief. To check him in his wild ca- 
reer, and bring him to sober reflection, his brother 
the prince caused him to be arrested and sent to the 
old castle of Van Wert, in the domains of Horn. 
This was the same castle in which, in former times, 
John Van Horn, Stadtholder of Gueldres, had im- 
prisoned his father; a circumstance which has fur- 
nished Rembrandt with the subject of an admirable 
painting. The’ governor of the castle was one Van 
Wert, grandson of the famous John Van Wert, the 
hero of many a popular song and legend. It was 
the imeation of the prince that his brother should be 
held in honorable durance, for his object was to so- 
ber and improve, not to punish and afflict him. Van 
Wert, however, was a stern, harsh man of violent 
passions. He treated the youth in a manner that 
pe. and offenders were treated in the strong- 

olds of the robber counts of Germany in old times ; 
confined him in a dungeon and inflicted on him such 
hardships and indignities that the irritable tempera- 
ment of the young count was roused to continual 
fury, which ended in insanity, For six months was 
the unfortunate youth kept in this horrible state, 
without his brother the prince being informed of his 
melancholy condition or of the cruel treatment to 
which he was subjected. At length, one day, ina 
paroxysm of frenzy, the count knocked down two of 
his gaolers with a beetle, escaped from the castle of 
Van Wert, and eluded all pursuit ; and after roving 
about in a state of distraction, made his way to Baus- 
sgny ind appeared like a spectre before his brother. 

The prince was shocked at his wretched, émaci- 
ated appearance and his lamentable state of mental 
alienation. He received him with the most com- 
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] passionate tenderness ; lodged him in his own room’ 


appointed three servants to attend and watch over 
him day and night, and endeavored by the most 
soothing and affectionate assiduity to atone for the 
past act of rigor with*which he reproached himself. 


‘When he learned, however, the manner in which his © 


unfortunate brother had been treated in confine- 
ment, and the course of brutalities that had led te 
his mental malady, he was roused to indignatior. 
His first step was to cashier Van Wert from his 
command, © That violent man set the prince at defi- 
ance, and attempted to maintain himself in his gov- 
ernment ‘and his castle by instigating the peasants, 
for several leagues round, to revolt. His insurrection 
might have been formidable against the power of a 
petty prince ; but he was put under the ban of the 
empire and seized as a state prisoner. The memory 
of his grandfather, the oft-sung John Van Wert, 
alone saved him from*a gibbet,; but he was impris- 
oned in the strong tower of Horn-op-Zee. There he 
remained until he was eighty-two years of age, sav- 
age, violent, and unconquered to the last ; for we are 
told that he never ceased fighting and thumping as 
long as he could close a fist or wield a cudgel. 

In the mean time a course of kind and gentle treat- 
ment and wholesome regimen, and, above all, the 
tender and affectionate assiduity of his brother, the 
prince, produced the most salutary effects upon Count 
Antoine. He gradually recovered his reason; but a 
degree of violence seemed always lurking at the bot- 
tom of his character, and he required to be treated 
with the greatest caution and mildness, for the least 
contradiction exasperated him. 


In this state of mental convalescence, he began to. 


find the supervision and restraints of brotherly affec- 
tion insupportable ; so he left the Netherlands fur- 
tively, and repaired to Paris, whither, in fact, it is said 
he was called by motives of interest, to make ar- 
rangements concerning a valuable estate which he 
inherited from his relative, the Princess d’Epinay. 

On his arrival in Paris, he called upon the-Marquis 
of Créqui, and other of the high nobility with whom 
he was connected. He was received with great 
courtesy; but, as he brought no letters from his 
elder brother, the prince, and as various circum- 
stances of his previous history had transpired, they 
did not receive him into their families, nor introduce 
him to their ladies. Still they féted him in bachelor 
style, gave him gay and elegant suppers at their 
separate apartments, and took him to their boxes at 
the theatres. He was often noticed, too, at the 
doors of the most fashionable churches, taking his 
stand among the young men of fashion; and at 
such times, his tall, elegant figure, his pale but 
handsome countenance, and his flashing eyes, dis- 
tinguished him from among the crowd; and the 
ladies declared that it was almost impossible to sup- 
port his ardent gaze. 

The Count did not afflict himself much.at his 
limited circulation in the fastidious circles of the 
high aristocracy. He relished society of a wilder 
and less ceremonious cast ; and meeting with loose 
companions to his taste, soon ran into all the ex- 
cesses of the capital, in that most licentious period 
It is said that, in the course of his wild career, he 
had an intrigue with a lady of quality, a favorite of 
the Regent; that he was surprised by that prince in 
one of his'interviews ; that siarp words passed be- 
tween them; and that the jealousy and vengeance 
thus awakened, ended only with his life. 

About this time, the famous Mississippi scheme 
of Law was at its height, or rather it began te 
threaten that disastrous catastrophe which convulsed 
the whole financial world. Every effort was making 
to keep the bubble inflated. The vagrant popula- 
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“tion of France was swept off from the streets at 


night, and conveyed to Havre de Grace, to be ship- 
ped to the projected colonies ; even laboring people 
and mechanics were thus crimped and spirited away. 
As Count Antoine was in the habit of sallying forth 
at night, in disguise, in pursuit of his pleasures, he 
came near being carried off by a gang of crimps ; 
it seemed, in fact, as if they had been lying in wait for 
him, as he had experienced very rough treatment at 
their hands. Complaint was made of his case by 
his relation, the Marquis de Créqui, who took much 
interest in the youth; but the Marquis received 
mysterious intimations not to interfere in the matter, 
but to advise the Count to quit Paris immediately : 
‘If he lingers, he is lost!” This has been cited as 
a proof that vengeance was dogging at the heels of 
the unfortunate youth, and only watching fer an op- 
portunity to destroy him. 

Such opportunity occurred but too soon. Among 
the loose companions with whom the Count. had be- 
come intimate, were two who lodged in the same 
hotel with him, One was a youth only twenty years 
of age, who passed himself off as the Chevalier 
d’Etampes, but whose real name was Lestang, the 
prodigal son of a Flemish banker. The other, 
named Laurent de Mille, a Piedmontese, was a cash- 
iered captain, and at the time an esquire in the serv- 
ice of the dissolute Princess de Carignan, who kept 
gambling-tables in her palace. It is probable that 
gambling propensities had brought these young men 
together, and that their losses had driven them to 
desperate measures: certain it is, that all Paris was 
suddenly astounded by a murder which they were 
said to have committed. What made the crime 
more startling, was, that it seemed connected with 
the great Mississippi scheme, at that time the fruit- 
ful source of all kinds of panics and agitations. A 


Jew, a stock-broker, who dealt largely in shares of | 


the bank of Law, founded on the Mississippi scheme, 
was the victim.. The story of his death is variously 
related.. The darkest account states, that the Jew 
was decoyed by these young men into an obscure 
tavern, under pretext of negotiating with him for 
bank shares to the amount of one hundred thousand 
crowns, which he had with him in his pocket-book. 
Lestang kept watch upon the stairs. The Count 
and De Mille entered with the Jew into a chamber. 
In a little while there were heard cries and struggles 
from within. A waiter passing by the room, looked 
in, and seeing the Jew weltering in his blood, shut 
the door again, double-locked it, and alarmed the 
house. Lestang rushed down-stairs, made his way 
to the hotel, secured his most portable effects, and 
fled the country. The Count and De Mille endeav- 
ored to escape by the window, but were both taken, 


and conducted to prison. : 


A circumstance which occurs in this part of the 
Count’s story, seems to point him out as a fated 
man. His mother, and his brother, the Prince Van 
Horn, had received intelligence some time before at 
Baussigny, of the dissolute life the Count was lead- 
ing at Paris, and of his losses at play. They des- 
patched a gentleman of the prince’s household to 
Paris, to pay the debts of the Count, and persuade 
him to return to Flanders ; or, if he should refuse, 
to obtain an order from the Regent for him to quit 
the capital. Unfortunately the gentleman did not 
arrive at Paris until the day after the murder. 

_ The news of the Count’s arrest and imprisonment 
on acharge of murder, caused a violent sensation 
among the high aristocracy. All those connected with 
him, who had treated him hitherto with indifference, 
found their dignity deeply involved in the question of 
his guilt or innocence. A’ general convocation was 
held at the hotel of the Marquis de Créqui, of all the 
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relatives and allies of the house of Horn. It was an 
assemblage of the most proud and aristoctatic person- 
ages of Paris. Inquiries were made into the cir. 
cumstances of the affair. It was asccrtained, be- 
yond a doubt, that the Jew was dead, and that he 
had been killed by several stabs of a poniard. In 
escaping by the window, it was said that the Count: 
had fallen, and been immediately taken; but that 
De Mille had fled through the streets, pursued by 
the populace, and had been arrested at some dis- 
tance from the scene of the murder; that the Count 
had declared himself innocent of the death of the 
Jew, and that he had risked his own life in endeav- 
oring to protect him; but that De Mille, on being 
brought back to the tavern, confessed to a plot ta 
murder the broker, and rob him of his pocket-book, 
and inculpated the Count in the crime. 

Another version of the story was, that the Count 
Van Horn had deposited with the broker, bank 
shares to the amount of eighty-eight thousand 
livres; that he had sought him in this tavern, which 
was one of his resorts, and had demanded the shares; 
that the Jew had denied the deposit ; that a quarrel 


had ensued, in the course of which the Jew struck - 


the Count in the face; that the latter, transported 
with rage, had snatched up a knife from a table, 
and wounded the Jew in the shoulder; and that. 
thereupon De Mille, who was present, and who had 
likewise been defrauded by the broker, fell on him, 
and despatched him with blows of a.poniard, and 
seized upon his pocket-book; that he had offered to 
divide the contents of the latter with the Count, 
pro rata, of what the usurer had defrauded them 3 
that the latter had refused the proposition with dis- 
dain, and that, at a noise of persons approaching, 
both had attempted to escape from the premises, 
but had been taken. 

Regard the story in any way they might, appeat- 
ances were terribly against the Count, and the noble 
assemblage was in great consternation. What was 


to be done to ward off so foul a disgrace and to save _ 


their illustrious escutcheons from this murderous 
stain of blood? ‘Their first attempt was to prevent 
the affair from going to trial, and their relative from 
being dragged before a criminal tribunal, on so hor- 
rible and degrading a charge. ‘They applied, there- 
fore, to the Regent, to intervene his power ; to treat 
the Count as having acted under an access of his 
mental malady ; and to shut him up in a mad-house. 
The Regent was deaf to their solicitations. He re- 
plied, coldly, that if the Count was a madman, one 
could not get rid too quickly of madmen who were 
furious in their insanity. The crime was too public 
and atrocious to be hushed up or slurred over; 
justice must take its course. 

Seeing there was no avoiding the humiliating 
scene of a public trial, the noble+relatives of the 
Count endeavored to predispose the minds of the 
magistrates before whom he was to be arraigned. 
They accordingly made urgent and eloquent rep- 
resentations of the high descent, and noble and 
powerful connexions of the Count; set forth the 
circumstances of his early history ; his mental mala- 
dy ; the nervous irritability to which he was subject, 
and his extreme sensitiveness to insult or contradic= 
tion, By these means they sought to prepare the 
judges to interpret every thing in favor of the Count, 
and, even if it should prove that he had inflicted the 
mortal blow on the usurer, to attribute it to access 
of insanity, provoked by insult. 

To give full effect to these representations, the 
noble conclave determined to bring upon the judges 
the dazzling rays of the whole assembled aristocracy, 
Accordingly, on the day that the trial took place, 


{the relations of the Count, to, the number of fifty. 
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seven persons, of. both sexes, and of the highest 
rank, repaired in a body to the Palace of Justice, 
and took their stations in a long corridor which led 
to the court-room. Here, as the judges entered, 
they had to pass in review this array of lofty and noble 
personages, who saluted them mournfully and sig- 
nificantly, as they passed. Any one conversant with 
the stately pride and jealous dignity of the French 
noblesse of that day, may imagine the extreme State 
of sensitiveness that produced this self-abasement. 
Jt was confidently presumed, however, by the noble 
‘Suppliants, that having once brought themselves to 
this measure, their influence over the tribunal would 
be irresistible. There was one lady present, how- 
ever, Madame de Beauffremont, who was_affected 
with the Scottish gift of second sight, and related such 
dismal and sinister apparations as passing before 
her eyes, that many of her female companions were 
filled with doleful presentiments. 

Unfortunately for the Count, there was another 
interest at work, more powerful even than the high 
aristocracy. The all-potent Abbé Dubois, the grand 
favorite and bosom counsellor of the Regent, was 
deeply interested in the scheme of Law, and the 
prosperity of his bank, and of course in the security 
of the stock-brokers. Indeed, the Regent himself is 
said to have dipped deep in the Mississippi scheme. 
Dubois and Law, therefore, exerted their influence 
to the utmost to have the tragic affair pushed to the 
extremity of the law, and the murder of the broker 
punished in the most signal and appalling manner. 
Certain it is, the trial was neither long nor intricate. 
The Count and his fellow prisoner were equally in- 
culpated in the crime, and both were condemned to 
a death the most horrible and ignominious—to be 
broken alive on the wheel ! 

As socn as the sentence of the court was made 
public ali the nobility, in any degree related to the 
house of Van Hern, went into mourning. Another 
grand aristocratical assemblage was held, and a 
petition to the Regent, on behalf of the Count, was 
drawn out and left with the Marquis de Créqui for 
signature. This petition set forth the previous in- 
sanity of the-Count, and showed that it was a hered- 
itary malady of his family. It stated various cir- 
cumstances in mitigation of his offence, and implored 
that his sentence might be commuted to perpetual 
imprisonment. SS 

Upward of fifty names of the highest nobility, be- 
ginning with the Prince de Ligne, and including 
cardinals, archbishops, dukes, marquises, etc., to- 
gether with ladies of equal rank, were signed to this 
petition. By one of the caprices of human pride and 
vanity, it became an object of ambition to get en- 
rolled among the illustrious suppliants; a kind of 
testimcnial of noble blood, to prove relationship to a 
murderer! The Marquis de Créqui was absolutely 
besieged by applicants to sign, and had to refer 
their claims to this singular honor, to the Prince de 
Ligne, the grandfather of the Count. Many who 
were excluded, were highly incensed, and numerous 
feuds took place. Nay, the affronts thus given to 
the morbid pride of some aristocratical families, 
passed from generation to generation; for, fifty 
years afterward, the Dutchess of Mazarin complain- 
ed of a slight which her father had received from the 
Marquis de Créqui; which proved to be something 
connected with the signature of this petition. 

This important document being completed, the 
illustrious body of petitioners, male and female, on 
Saturday evening, the eve of Palm Sunday, repaired 
to the Palais Royal, the residence of the Regent, 
and were ushered, with great ceremony but pro- 
found silence, into his hall of council. They had 
appointed four of their number as deputies, to pre- 
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sent the petition, viz.: the Cardinal Je Kchan, the 
Duke de Havré, the Prince de Ligne, and the Mar 
quis de Créqui. After a little while, the deputies 
were summoned to the cabinet of the Regent. They 
entered, leaving the assembled petitioners in a state 
of the greatest anxiety. As time slowly wore away, 
and the evening advanced, the gloom of the com- 
pany‘ increased. Several of the ladies prayed de- 
voutly; the good Princess of Armagnac told her 
beads. 

The petition was received by the Regent with a 
most unpropitious aspect. ‘In asking the pardon ot 
the criminal,’ said he, ‘you display mere,zeal for the 
house of Van Horn, than for the service of the king,’ 
The noble deputies enforced the petition by every 
argument in their power. They supplicated the 
Regent to consider that the infamous punishinent in 
question would reach not merely the person of the 
condemned, not merely the house of Van Horn, but 
also the genealogies of princely and illustrious fami- 
lies, in whose armorial bearings might be found quar- 
terings of this dishonored name. 

‘Gentlemen,’ replied the Regent, ‘it appears to 
me the disgrace consists in the crime, rather than in 
the punishment,’ 

The Prince de Ligne spoke with warmth : ‘I have 
in my genealogical standard,’ sai? he, ‘four escutch- 
eons ot Van Horn, and of course have four ancestors 
of that house. I must have them erased and effaced, 
and there would be so many blank spaces, like holes, 
in my heraldic ensigns. There is not a sovereign 
family which would not suffer, through the rigor of 
your Royal Highness; nay, all the world knows, 
that in the thirty-two quarterings of Madame, your 
mother, there is an escutcheon of Van Horn.’ 

‘Very well,’ replied the Regent, ‘I will share the 
disgrace with you, gentlemen.’ 

Seeing that a pardon could not be obtained, the 
Cardinal de Rohan and the Marquis de Créqui left 
the cabinet; but the Prince de Ligne and the Duke 
de Havré remained behind. The honor of their 
houses, more than the life of the unhappy Count, 
was the great object of their solicitude. They now 
endeavored to obtain a minor grace. They repre- 
sented that in the Netherlands, and in Germany, 
there was an important difference in the public mind 
as to the mode of inflicting the punishment of death 
upon persons of quality. That decapitation had no 
influence on the fortunes of the family of the exe- 
cuted, but that the punishment of the wheel was 
sucn an infamy, that the uncles, aunts, brothers, 
and sisters of the criminal, and his whole family, 
for three succeeding generations, were excluded 
from all noble chapters, princely abbeys, sovereign 
bishoprics, and even Teutonic commanderies of the 
Order of Malta. They showed how this would 
operate immediately upon the fortunes of a sister of 
the Count, who was on the point of being received 
as a canoness into one of the noble chapters. 

While this scene was going on in the cabinet of 
the Regent, the illustrious assemblage of petitioners 
remained in the hall of council, in the most gloomy 
state of suspense. The re-entrance from the cabinet 
of the Cardinal de Rohan and the Marquis de Créqui, 
with pale, downcast countenances, had struck a 
chill into every heart. Still they lingered until near 
midnight, to learn the result of the after application. 
At, length the cabinet conference was at an end. 
The Regent came forth, and saluted the high per- 
sonages of the assemblage in a courtly manner, 
One old lady of quality, Madame de Guyon, whom 
he had known in his infancy, he kissed on the cheek 
calling her his ‘good aunt.’ He made a most cere- 
monious salutation to the stately Marchioness de 
Créqui, telling her he was charmed to see her 
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at the Palais Royal; ‘a compliment very ill-timed,’ 
said the Marchioness, ‘ considering the circumstance 
which brought me there.’ He then conducted the 
ladies to the door of the second saloon, and there 
dismissed them, with the most ceremonious polite- 
ness. ‘ 

The application of the Prince de Ligne and the 
Duke de Havré, for a change of the mode of punish- 
ment, had, after much difficulty, been successful. 
The Regent had promised solemnly to send a letter 
of commutation to the attorney-general on Holy 
Monday, the 25th of March, at five o’clock in the 
morning. According to the same promise, a scaffold 
would be arranged in the cloister of the Concier- 
gerie, or prison, where the Count would be beheaded 
on the same morning, immediately after having re- 
ceived absolution. This mitigation of the form of 
punishment gave but little consolation to the great 
body of petitioners, who had been anxious for the 
pardon of the youth: it was looked upon as all-im- 
portant, however, by the Prince de Ligne, who, as 
has been before observed, was exquisitely alive to 
the dignity of his tamily. 

The Bishop of Bayeux and the Marquis de Créqui 
visited the unfortunate youth in prison. He had 
just received the communion in the chapel of the 
Conciergerie, and was kneeling before the altar, 
listening to amass for the dead, which was per- 
formed at his request. He protested his innocence 
of any intention to murder the Jew, but did not 
deign to allude to the accusation of robbery. He 
made the bishop and the Marquis promise to see 
his brother the prince, and inform him of this his 
dying asseveration. 

Two other of his relations, the Prince Rebecq- 
Montmorency and the Marshal Van Isenghien, visited 
him secretly, and offered him poison, as a means of 
evading the disgrace of a public execution. On his 
refusing to take it, they left him with high indigna- 
tion, ‘ Miserable man!’ said they. ‘ You are fit only 
to perish by the hand of the executioner !’ 

The Marquis de Créqui sought the executioner of 
Paris, to bespeak an easy and decent death for the 
unfortunate youth. ‘Do not make him suffer,’ said 
he ; ‘uncover no part of him but the neck; and have 
his body placed in a coffin, before you deliver it to 
his family.” The executioner promised all that was 
requested, but declined a rouleau of a hundred louis- 
d’ors which the Marquis would have put into his 
hand. ‘I am paid by the king for fulfilling my 
office,’ said he; and added that he had already 
refused a like sum, offered by another relation of the 
Marquis. 

The Marquis de Créqui returned home in a state 
of deep affliction. There he found a letter from the 
Duke de St. Simon, the familiar friend of the Regent, 
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repeating the promise of that prince, that the pun- 
ishment of the wheel should be commuted to decap- 
itation. a 

‘Imagine,’ says the Marchioness de Créqui, whe 
in her memoirs gives a detailed account of this 
affair, ‘imagine what we experienced, and what was 
our astonishment, our grief, and indignation, when, 
on Tuesday, the 26th of March, an hour after mid 
day, word was brought us that the Count Van Horn 
had been exposed on the wheel, in the Place de 
Gréve, since half-past six in the morning, on the. 
same scaffold with the Piedmontese De Mille, and 
that he had been tortured previous to execution ! ’ 

One more scene of aristocratic pride closed this 
tragic story. The Marquis de Créqui, on receiving 
this astounding news, immediately arrayed himself 
in the uniform of a general officer, with his cordon 
of nobility on the coat. He ordered six valets to 
attend him in grand livery, and two of his carriages, 
each with six horses, to be brought forth. 
sumptuous state, he set off for the Place de Gréve, 
where he had been preceded by the Princes de Ligue, 
de Rohan, de Crotty, and the Duke de Havr?. 

The Count Van Horn was already dead, and it 
was believed that the executioner had had the charity 
to give him the coup de grace, or ‘death-blow,’ at 
eight o’clock in the morning. At five o’clock in the 
evening, when the Judge Commissary left his post 
at the Hotel de Ville, these noblemen, with their 
own hands, aided to detach the mutilated remains 
of their relation ; the Marquis de Créqui placed them 
in one of his carriages, and bore them off to his 
hotel, to receive the last sad obsequies. 

The conduct of the Regent in this affair excited 
general indignation. His needless severity was at- 
tributed by some to vindictive jealousy ; by others to 
the persevering machinations of Law. The house 
of Van Horn, and the high nobility of Flanders and 
Germany, considered themselves flagrantly outraged: 
many schemes of vengeance were talked of, and a 
hatred engendered against the Regent, that followed 
him through life, and was wreaked with bitterness 
upon his memory after his‘ death. 

The following letter is said to have been written- 
to the Regent by the Prince Van Horn, to whom 
the former had adjudged the confiscated effects ot 
the Count: 

‘I do not complain, Sir, of the death of my broth- 
er, but I complain that your Royal Highness has 
violated in his person the rights of the kingdom, the 
nobility, and the nation. I thawk You for the confis- 
cation of his effects; but I should think myself as 
much disgraced as he, should I accept any favor at 
your hands. J hope that God and the King may 
render to you as strict justice as you have rendered 
to my unfortunate brother, 
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